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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bt>ld type, have 
been abbreviated within each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ac., aere(H). 
agrric., agricultural, 
ambas., anibassadorfs). 

Amer., American, 
anct, ancient, 
aim., annual, 
arron., aiTondissomont. 

A,-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version. 
h., born. 

Biog. Die., biographical Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

Brit., Tiritish. 

c. , about. 

C., C-(!ntigra(ic. 
cap., capital. 

cent., century (7tli cent.), 
chem., chemistry. 

CO., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft, cubic feet. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., de]»artmeiit. 
dimin., diminutive, 
dist., clistrittt. 
div., division. 

E., east; ejistcrn. 
ecoles., eccJesiastical. 
ed., edition; edited, 
educ., educated. 

e. g., for exami)le. 

Ency. Brit., Kncuclopacdia Britannica. 
Eng., English. 

estab., established; establishment, 
fl., flourished. 

Fleni., Flemish, 
fort, tn, fortifled town. 

Fr., French, 
ft, feet. 

Ger., (iermau. 

Gk, Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
horticult., horticultural, 
h.p., horse-power. 

H.Q., lieadquartcrs. 
hr(s), hour(s). 
in., iueb(os). 
inhab., inhabitant(s). 
is., island(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin. 

E.E. 3 


lat., latitude, 
lb., pouiid(s). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(s). 

manuf., mamifacturc((l). 

M. E., Middle English, 
min., miniitc(s). 

Mod. E., Modern English, 
m.p.h., miles per hour. 

I mrkt tn, market town. 

I MS.. MSS., manuscript(s). 
mt, mts, mount, inouutain(s), 

N. , north; northern. 

N. T., New Testament, 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F.. Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament. 

I oz, ouiicc(s). 
par., parish, 
pari., parliamentary, 
pop., population, 
prin., principal, 
prof., professor, 
prov., province; provincial, 
pub., published; publication. 

R., riv., river. 

R.A.F., Hoyal Air Force, 
r. b., riglit bank, 
rep., r(‘piiblic. 

Rep. of Ireland, Eire, 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

Rom., Roman. 

r.p.m., revolutions per minute. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south: southern, 
sec., 8ecoiid(s). 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., spcciflo gravity. 

sq. m., square miles, 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn, town. 

trans., translated; translation, 
trib., tributary. 

U.K., United Kingdom. 

U.N., United Nations, 
univ., univci'sity'. 

U.N.O., United Nations Organisation, 
urb., urban. 

U.S.A., United States of America, 
vil., village, 
vo)., volume. 

W., west: western. 

Wm, WilUam. 
yd(8), yard(s). 
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Cana of t,P«festiiie, the 

traditional scene ofTTmst’s first miracle 
(John ii). Now called Kefr Konna. 

Canaan, ‘low lands*; according: to 
Numbers xiil. 29, a name applied to the 
low coastlund of Palestine, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, as opposed to the mt lands. It 
is fiLrst met In the 14th-cent. Amarna 
Tablets designating: Phoenicia and Pales¬ 
tine. But in the Bible it generally in¬ 
dicates Palestine W. of Jordan. 

Canada. The dominion of C. was consti¬ 
tuted by the British North America Act of 
1867, which united the various colonies 
of Brit. N. America. The first colonies 
to unite were upper and lower C., Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; what had 
formerly been the Hudson’s Bay Co. ter. 
was bought by the dominion and 
formed into the provs. of Manitoba and 
the N\V. Ter. These were admitted into 
the confederation in 1870. In the 
following year Brit. Columbia joined the 
union, and in 1873 Prince Edward Is. 
Out of the NW. Ters. in 1905 were carved 
the 2 new provs. of Saskatchewan and 
AUierta, leaving under dominion adminis¬ 
tration tho dists. of Mackenzie, Keowatin. 
and Ungava. Newfoundland Joined C. 
as the tenth prov. in 1949. C., as now 

formed, is bounded on the N. by tho 
Arctic Ocean, on tho W. by the Pacific 
Oi’caii and Alaska, on the E. by the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by tho U.S.A. 

The dividing line between C. and tho 
U.8.A. is the middle line of Lakes Su¬ 
perior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and to 
the W. of the Lake of the Woods the 
parallel of 49° N. lat. Tho middle line of 
the St Lawrence as far as the parallel of 
45° N. forms tho boundary E. of the Great 
Lakes; then the boundary lino runs by 
that parallel to Hall’s Stream, the most 
westerly of tho headwaters of the Con¬ 
necticut R., and by that stream to its 
head. The water-parting of tho St 
Lawren('e basin js the continuation of tho 


Chikf Cities of Canada 


Cxty 

Pop. 195J 

Montreal, Quebec 

1,395,400 

Toronto, Ontario 

1,117,470 

Vancouver, Brit. Columbia 

530,728 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

354,069 

Ottawa, Ontario 

281,908 

Quebec, Quebec 

274,827 

Hamilton, Ontario 

259,685 

Edmonton, Alberta 

173,075 

Windsor, Ontario 

157,672 

Calgary, Alberta 

139,105 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

133,931 

London, Ontario 

121,516 

Victoria, Brit. Columbia 

104,303 

St John, New Brunswick 

78,337 

St John’s, Newfoundland 

67,749 


boundary to about 46° N., when it is 
continued by arbitrary straight lines be¬ 
tween the St John R., the Grand Lake, 
and the Croix R. as far as Passainaquoddy 
Bay on the Atlantic. Tho whole of the 
N. part of the continent, Including the 
Arctic Is. W. of Greenland, is Canadian 
ter., with the exception of Alaska, w’hich 
belongs to the U.S.A. 

Physical features. The is. of the Arctic 
Archipelago, through which a NW. pas¬ 
sage to the E. of Asia was vainly sought 
for many years, have gained new im¬ 
portance In the air age. Tho Atlantic 
and the Pacific shores are well supplied 
with deep bays which form magnificent 
harbours. On the Atlantic coast tho 
chief indentations are tho Bay of Fundy, 
which is remarkable for Its high tides and 
‘bores,’ the Gulf of St Lawrence, and 
Hudson Bay, which has an area of over 
350,000 sq. m. The Pacific coast has no 
such vast bays, and is smaller in extent 
than the Atlantic coast, but it is broken 
up in a noteworthy manner by fiords. 


L\nd and Wvter Area of Canada, by Provinces 


1 

1 Prov. or Ter. ^ 

1 

Land 

Fresh Water 

Total 

sq. m. 

sq. m. 

sq. rn. 

New found hind 




(including Labrador) 

147.994 

7,370 

155,364 

Prince Edward Is. 

2,184 

— 

2,184 

Nova Scotia 

20,743 

325 

21,068 

New Bruii'^wick 

27,473 

512 

27,985 

Quebec 

523,860 

71,000 

.594,860 

Ontario 

333,835 

78,747 

412,582 

Manitoba 

219,723 

26,789 

246,512 

Saskatcliew'au 

220,182 ; 

31,518 

251,700 

Alberta 

248,800 

6,485 

255,285 

Brit. Columbia 

359,279 

6,976 

366,255 

Yukon Ter. 

205,346 1 

1,730 

‘207,076 

NW. Ters. 

1,253,438 

51,465 

1,304,903 

Canada j 

3,562,857 

282,917 

3,845,774 
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There arc a good number of is. off the 
coasts. Vancouver Is. and Queen Char¬ 
lotte Is. are the most noteworthy off the 
Pacific coast; Prince Edward la.. Cape 
Breton Is., and Antieosti on the Atlantic 
side. Of the 10 provs. only Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have no outlet on the oceans. 
Plains and undulating lowlands make up 
the surface to the E. of the Kooky Mts. 
Large tracts in the N. arc composed of 
tundras similar to those of N. Russia and 
Siberia; these descend as far as the 58th 
parallel on the W. shore of Hudson Bay, 
and extend still further E. along the 
whole coast of Labrador. The whole of 
the dominion E. of Lake Winnipeg, except 
the area mentioned above and the portions 


(10,000 sq. rn.), Lake Ontario (7260 eq. 
m.). The prin. rivs. are St Law’rcnee 
(1900 m.), flowing into the Atlantic, 
Saguenay (405 m.) and Ottawa (685 in), 
its tribs., Hamilton (600 in.) in Labrador, 
which also flows into the Atlantic; 
Dubawni (580 m.), Severn (420 in.), 
Attawauiskat (465 m.), Albany (610 rn.), 
Big (520 m.), Nottaway (400 m.), Koksoak 
(535 m ), Kaniapiskau (445 rn.), flowing 
into Hudson Hay; Columbia (465 m. in 
Canada), Fraser (695 m,), Yukon (1705 
m.), flowing into Pacific Ocean; Mackenzie 
(2525 m.), Liard (550 m.), Athabasca 
(765 ni.). Peace (1065 m.), Coppermine 
(525 m.). Back’s (605 m.). The prin. mts 
are (1) in the Yukon (list.: Mts Logan 
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cleared for agriculture, is covered with 
forests of pines and firs. The prairie 
lands succeed this region in the W. of the 
dominion; these arc of greatest extent on 
the tablelands immediately to the E. of 
the Rocky Mts. The prairie region rises 
in what arc known as the 3 prairie steps 
from E. to W. The Red R. valley is the 
lowest level, with an altitude of about 750 
ft; the surface rises to 1500 ft W. of that 
valley, and thou extends westwards, 
forming la terrace of about 250 in. in 
extent; after tJiat the ground rises rapidly 
to 2000 ft, then rises in a more gradual 
slope to <ho foothills of the Rockies. All 
the lantl formirvg those prairies is of the 
higlK'St inipurtaneo from an agric. point 
of view, ns the soil is fertile and the 
climate is favourable for agriculiuro. To 
the E. of the Great Lakes no outstanding 
physical features are to be found. 'J'he 
Laurentian Mts skirt the Ht Lawrence on 
the N.; the S. range terminates in the 
cliffs of Gaspo. 

Lakes, rivers, and movnfains. The 
prin. lakes are Lake Superior (area 31,800 
eq. m.). Lake Michigan (22,400 sq. m.), 
Lake Huron (23,200 sq. m.). Lake Eric 


(19,850 ft), Lucania (17,150 ft), Steele 
(10.644 ft). Wood (15,855 ft); (2) in Brit. 
Columbia: Mts Waddingtoii (13,280 ft), 
Wilfrid Laurier (11,750 ft), Sir Sandford 
(11,034 ft); (3) in Alberta: Mts Robson 
(12.972 ft), Columbia (12,294 ft). See 
also Rocky Mountains. 

Ocologival formation. The geological 
structure of C. is of very great physical 
features. Archaean and other crystalline 
rocks extend over very largo continuous 
areas, and where such rocks prevail the 
earth covering is as a rule only a thin 
layer spread over a hard foundation. 
Over this thin earth many rivs. flow with 
innumerable turns and windings, and 
there are a number of lakes of varying 
sizes, some joined together, others isolated. 
The whole area from the lower St Law¬ 
rence to the shores of Lake Winnipeg is 
composed almost entirely of Archaean 
rocks. The surface features of this region 
arc similar to those of the unorganised 
ter. of the NW., where granite is known 
to prevail over very largo areas. Sflurian 
rocks succeed the Archaean in the E. of the 
dominion, with one or two patches of 
Cambrian; these formations extend along 
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a narrow piece of land bordering the St 
Lawrence from a little below Quebec and 
occupying the whole area between the St 
Lawrence and lower Ottawa. The area 
between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay, 
together with the N, part of Lake Huron, 
extending nearly as far N. as the Mada- 
waska R., is composed of the same class of 
rocks; the S\V. part of the lake peninsula 
between Lake Erie and Lake Huron is 
composed of rocks of the Devonian period. 
Lakes Manitoba and Winnlpegosis are 
also almost surrounded by Devonian 


healthy on the whole. E. of the Rocky 
Mts the climate of the dominion has those 
extremes of temp, which are prevalent all 
over the N. hemisphere in the same 
lat.s., save in those regions which are 
exposed to S.-westerl;r winds from the 
sea. The difference in the climates of 
W. C. and Europe is mainly due to the 
fact that the area between the Rocky 
Mts and the Pacific is mountainous in 
character, and the mts extend at right 
angles to the prevailing winds and parallel 
with the coast. For this reason great 
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rocks. The Archaean rocks near Lake 
Winnipeg are succeeded by Silurian and 
Devonian strata, which stretch wcstw'ards 
in strips running parallel with Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba. To the W. 
of these formations a vast area of Creta¬ 
ceous dei)osita is found, of which the 
precise limits have not yet been deter¬ 
mined . Tertiary rocks are found here and 
there to the westw’ard of the above area, 
and the geology of the mounLiinous tract 
in the W. is much too complicated to bo 
dealt with in detail. Over almost the 
whole of the dominion glacial deposits are 
found, and in some places there are 
aqueous deposits; the rich soil of the Rod 
R. valley in Manitoba is formed by 
aqueous deposits. 

Climate. The climate of C. is charac¬ 
terised by greater extremes of heat and 
cold than that of Groat Britain, but is 


contrasts both of rainfall and temp, are 
found close to the Pacific. The total 
precipitation is very scanty to the E. of the 
Rocky Mts as far as E. Asslniboia, when 
it begins to increase again. Since the 
future of the Canadian W. still depends 
largely on its cultivation of wheat, the 
peculiarities of the climate as affecting 
this industry must be borne in mind. 
Most of the total precipitation takes place 
during tlio summer months; a considerable 
proportion of the precipitation is in the 
form of snow. This is the case throughout 
tlie dominion of C., but in a much greater 
degree in the E. than in the W. From 
this snowfall springs in each part of tho 
country a different advantage for the 
cuitivation of wheat. The great advan 
tago of the snow in the E. region, where 
the precipitation is distributed more 
equally throughout the year, is that It 
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protects the ground against the severe 
frosts. Therefore in those regions ‘fall* 
or winter wheat can be grown. In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta the 
frost precedes snow, and spring wheat 
only can be grown. But the melting of 
the frozen water in the spring furnishes 
moisture at the time when it is wanted, 
save in the very dry parts of this region, 
where Irrigation is receiving the attention 
of the gov. as well as of private individuals. 
The rainfall does not determine the 
amount of the produce so much as whether 
or not frost occurs before harvest. The 
1 ‘lsk of crops being ruined in this manner 
is being lessened by the careful choice and 
cultivation of hardy varieties of wheat, 
which ripen quickly. Spring in C. com¬ 
mences in April, 2 or 3 weeks later than 
in England, but by the middle of July 
the crops of the latter country can claim 
no advantage in their condition. June, 
July, Aug., and Sept, may be saia to 
constitute the summer, and from Oct. 
to the middle of Nov. is the autunm. 
The remaining portion of the year, from 
the middle of Nov. to the end of March, 
is the winter. Although cold temps, are 
frequently found, the Canadian air is ; 
generally dry and exhilarating, and the 
climate in consequence salubnous. The' 
temp, in the winter in dists. near to the 
mts is mitigated by warm winds, which 
blow from the SE,, S., or SW. on the 
westward side of the Rocky Mts, and 
from the SW., W., or NW. on the E. side. 
These winds are known as chinook 
winds, and they account for stock-raising 
being an important industry in Alberta, 
as these winds cause the cold of winter to 
alternate with periods of warm weather 
when the ground is cleared of snow and 
the grasses flourish. 

CanalA and iratenvays. Canals were 
the earliest large transportfition works in 
C. One of the first locks was a small one 
constnicted by the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
at Sault Sto Marie, which was destroyed 
by U.S. troops in 1814. Another was 
built at the Lachine rapids in the St 
Lawrence above Montreal in 1825, 
followed by the Welland Canal in 1829 to 
overcome the obstacle of Niagara Palls. 
The Rideau Canal between Kingston and 
Ottawa (then Bytown) was built 1826- 
1832 for defence purposes. The locks at 
Sault Ste Marie were built 1887-95, and 
the St Lawrence system from 1884 to 
1914. In modern times the Great Lakes- 
8t Lawrence system has become one of 
the busiest waterways in the world; more 
traffle passes through the locks at Sault 
Sto Marie (mostly iron ore from Duluth 
for the U.S. ports on Lake Erie) tban 
through the Suez and Panama Canals 
combined. The grain and ore carriera 
which operate on the upper lakes run to 
715 ft in length and carry up to 22,500 
long tons, in sharp contrast to the small 
v^essels of about 2500 tons deadweight 
which are able to navigate the old 14-ft 
canals on the St Lawrence below' Prescott. 
Vast works now under way, said to be the 
greatest single construction project in 
hist, (see St Lawrence Seaway), will open 
up that riv. to ocean-going ships of 25-ft 
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draught by 1959. This is the navigable 
depth of the upper lake system, the 
Welland Canal locks being 30 ft deep. 
It is 2200 m. from the Atlantic to the head 
of the lakes. Traffic through the locks at 
Sault Sto Marie in 1953 comprised 25,604 
ships and 128,489,170 net tons of cargo; 
through the Welland Canal, 19,542,160 
tons; and through the St Lawrence canals, 
10,081,992 tons. 

Railways. See Canadian Railways. 

Highways. Canadians own more motor 
vehicles (1 to every 4 persons) than any 
other nation in the world except the 
U.S.A. The registration in 1954 counted 
2,688,465 passenger cars, 856,851 trucks, 
9860 buses, 37,665 motor-cycles, and 
51,748 other vehicles; total, 3,644,589. 
Ontario had 1,489,980 of these registra¬ 
tions, Quebec 674,114, and Newfoundland 
only 34,423. Most of these vehicles were 
made in C., 1953 production reaching 
373,072 units. Although over $1 billion 
were spent on new nighways during 
1946-53, the density of vehicles per mile of 
surfaced road Increased in this time from 
11*6 to 18-0. In 1954 total expenditure 
by federal, prov., and municipal govs, 
on highway building and maintenance 
reached 8600 million. Roads are a prov. 
responsibility, and it has not yet been 
possible to secure the co-operation of all 
the provs. in completing a Trans-C. 
highway (q.v.) of high standard, although 
the federal gov. offered in 1949 to pay half 
the cost. Quebec has refused its co¬ 
operation, and there is o-lso a gap of 180 
m. in N. Ontario. Of the total mileage, 
4580, outside of Quebec, 2853 was paved 
by the end of 1955. The total of paved 
highways in C. was 30,731, gravelled 
160.265, and unsurfaced 326,812 m. in 
1953. New 4-lane highways, such as the 
one being completed across Ontario, 
from Windsor to Montreal, are of a very 
high standard. vSo far none of these 
charges tolls. 

Airways. Airline traffle between lar^e 
centres has developed in O., much as m 
many other countries, but ‘bush flying,' 
freighting to the mines and outlying 
communities of the N., has always been 
very important too. Also aerial sur¬ 
veying and forest patrolling have been 
very highly developed in 0. Trans-C. 
Air Lines (T.C.A.), a publicly owned 
company organised in 1937, holds a 
monopoly in transcontinental traffic, and 
also in Canadian air traffic across the 
Atlantic and to the W. Indies. Canadian 
Pacific Air Linos (C.P.A.), formed in 1942 
by an amalgamation of most of the small 
‘bush’ operators, is allowed to operate 
‘feeder’ lines, mostly running northward 
from the transcontinental system. C.P.A. 
also ojierates transpacifle lines from 
Vancouver to New Zealand and Australia, 
China, and Japan, a line from Toronto to 
Mexico City, and one across the N. Pole 
from Vancouver to Amsterdam. In 
1954 T.C.A. flew 852,475,532 passenger 
m., and C.P.A. flew 198,803,192 passenger 
m. Non-scheduled air services play a big 
role in mineral exploration and develop¬ 
ment, and in the Mackenzie region offer 
the chief means of transport of freight as 
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well as passengers and mail. Those 198 
operators carried 340,347 passengers 
and 27,865 tons of fre^ht in the year 
ended 31 Mar. 1955. Other operations 
which they carry out are crop-dusting, 
patrolling power-lines, estimating timber, 
planning pipelines, policing the N., pro¬ 
viding ambulance service, and carrying 
missionaries. The International Clvfl 
Aviation Organisation (I.C.A.O.) of the 
U.N. has its permanent H.Q. in Montreal. 

Pipelines. With the rapid exploitation 
after the Second World War of the oil¬ 
fields of Alberta, and to a lesser extent 
Saskatchewan, a number of notable pipe¬ 
lines have been constructed in C. The 
Interprovincial Pipeline carries oil 1765 
m. from Edmonton to Sarnia, Ontario 
(960 m. being through the U.S.A.), with 
a capacity of 250,000 barrels per day. 
The Transmountain Pipeline runs from 
Edmonton to Vancouver (718 m.), and 
has a branch crossing into the state of 
Washington. A pipeline from Portland, 
Maine, U.S.A., carries Venezuela crude 
oil to refineries in Montreal. Construc¬ 
tion began in 1955 on the Trans-0. Pipe¬ 
line, to carry gas from Alberta to indus¬ 
trial E. O.; it will be the longest pipeline 
in the world. 

Telephones and telearaphs. The tele¬ 
phone was invented in C. by Alexander 
Graham Bell of Brantford, Ontario, and 
C. ranks only behind the U.S.A. and 
Sweden in the number of telephones: 25 
per 100 pop., or 3,860,269 telephones, in 
1954. It was estimated in that year that 
there were 1644 calls per telephone, or 
418 per head of pop. Although the Bell 
system in Ontario and Quebec covers 60 
per cent of all the telephones in C., there 
are 2787 other telephone companies, 
including the provincially owned systems 
serving the 4 W. prove. All companies 
combine to give very efficient long¬ 
distance service, and 138 million long¬ 
distance calls were placed in 1954, hisldo 
C. or to the U.S.A. Facilities are already 
being introduced in Toronto and Montreal 
which will enable long-distance c^lls to be 
dialled direct to many points in N. 
America. A submarine cable laid in 
1956 between Nova Scotia and Scotland 
will allow more reliable transatlantic 
telephone service. Six transoceanic tele¬ 
graph cables also terminate in C., 4 on the 
Atlantic coast and 2 on the Pacific. A 
micro-wave radio relay system for tele¬ 
phone use is being built across C., to bo 
completed in 1958. 

Postal service. The first exclusively 
Canadian postal service was estab. in 
1788, consisting of a monthly courier 
route from Halifax to Quebec. The 
letter rate, which was 5c. in 1851, was 
reduced to 3c. at Confederation, and to 
2c. in 1897; in 1956 it was back at 5c. The 
railways are still the chief mail carriers, 
but alJ first-clfiwss mall which will go faster 
by air is sent that way without extra 
charge. 

Radio and television. Radio broad¬ 
casting in O. is under the control of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(C.B.C.), which is run on lines similar to 
the Brit. Broadcasting Corporation. 
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The C.B.C. has a monopoly of network 
broadcasting, but permits private stations 
to operate on a local basis under its regu¬ 
lation. A publicly owned corporation, it 
is subsidised by the gov., the receiver 
licensing system having been dropped in 
1952. C.B.C. policy is determined by a 
board of 11 governors whose role is to 
guard the national interest. C.B.C. 
operates 22 standard-band AM stations, 
5 FM stations, and 54 small * repeater' 
transmitters which work automatically 
and serve sparsely settled areas. There 
were 157 privately owned radio stations 
in 1955. More than a million school- 
children listen regularly to the C.B.O.’s 
Friday sohool broadcast. A Fr. language 
service Is operated in Quebec prov., and 
at some points in W. C. (J.B.O. also 
operates an International Service for the 
Dept of External Affairs. Many pro¬ 
grammes on the C.B.C., and almost all 
programmes on the private stations, carry 
advertising, in the Araer. manner. 
Television was introduced into C. in 1952, 
although many Canadians along the 
border were watching U.S. programmes 
before that. C.B.C. policy reserves the 
larger cities for Itself, but permits private 
television stations in the smaller centres. 
By 1956 there were 8 C.B.C. and 28 
private stations operating. All private 
stations are reaulred to carry 10 1 hours 
of C.B.C. programmes per week. The 
coast-to-coast network is expected to be 
completed in 1958. Already television 
was said to be available to 7 6 per cent of 
the pop. by 1956, with 1,900,000 receivers 
in use. 

Shipping. While Canadian foreign trade 
has increased steadily until it is now 
exceeded only by that of the U.S.A., the 
U.K., and W. Germany, Canadian ship¬ 
building has fluctuated enormously. In 
the mid 19th cent, wooden shipbuilding 
flourished in the Maritimes, but a decline 
set in which continued imtil 1914. After 
a spurt during the First World War ship¬ 
building became almost dormant, until 
only 9 berths were avfiilable for large sliips. 
The Second World War brought a big 
expansion: 345 cargo vessels of 3,392,700 
tons wore built, 454 naval escort vessels, 
and 2882 other vessels and special purpose 
craft. At the peak, in 1043, 75,000 
workers were employed in 90 large and 
small yards. Since the Second World 
War the industry has again declined 
sharply, failing to attract foreign orders. 
By 1954 only 24 ocean ships remained 
in Canadian registry* In trade with 
countries other than the U.S.A., Canadian 
ships carried only 1,202,938 out of a total 
of 26,734,184 tons. Trade with the U.S.A., 
totalling 36,270,337 tons, reflected the 
much healthier position of Canadian 
shipbuilding and operation on the Great 
Lakes and in the coastal trade. Canadian 
vessels carried 55*7 per cent of this 
commerce. 

Fisheries. C.’s fishing-grounds are per¬ 
haps the most extensive In the world. 
They comprise the Bay of Fimdy, 8000 
sq. m. in extent; the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
over 10 times that size; and other ocean 
waters, of a total area of 200,000 sq. m., 
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or four-fifths of the fishing area of the 
Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 
sq. m. of Atlantic inshore waters con¬ 
trolled entirely by the dominion, Hudson 
Bay, and the Pacific const. The quality 
of the product is yet more important than 
the extent of the grounds, owing to the 
purity and coldness of the waters. Cana¬ 
dian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, 
whiteflsh, and salmon are the equal of any 
in the world. Fishing is G.’s oldest 
industry, but it is only in the past 60 or 
70 years that it has become a big one. 
The advent of the steam trawler greatly 
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mechanised curing; 62,000 Canadians 
now find their livelihood in fishing, and 
in 1954 they landed an estimated 
2,000,000,000 lb. of fish. The figures for 
19.53 were 1,845,500,000 lb. with a mar¬ 
keted value of •174,227,000, of which 
499,200,000 lb. were landed in Newfound¬ 
land. Lobster, cod, and haddock are the 
chief fish caught on the Atlantic coast, in 
that order of value, but salmon caught on 
the Pacific coast is by far the most 
valuable catch. The salmon catch in 
1954 was the heaviest since 1913. Hali¬ 
but was also a record. The figures for 
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Increased the fish haul in the 1890’s, and 
also brought a serious tJiroat of depletion. 
To combat this C. has entered into 
numerou.s international treaties to pro¬ 
tect the halibut and salmon of the Pacific 
coast, the fisheries of the NW. Atlantic, 
and, more lately, to combat the predatory 
lamprey in the Great Lakes. There have 
been 2 outstanding events in the Canadian 
fishery world in recent years—the 
union of Newfoundland with C., which 
added about one-third to the Canadian 
fish catch, and the success with fish 
ladders on the Fraser II,, Brit. Columbia, 
In gradually restoring the immensely 
valuable salmon run on this stream. 
There has also been a technological 
revolution in this anct occupation. 
Larger sea-going vessels with modern 
navigational and fish-locating devices 
are coming into use, and filleting and 
quick freezing plants prepare much of the 
catch for tlie fresh fish market. At the 
same time, home-curing is giving way to 


1953 show a salmon catch of 186,914,000 
lb. with a value of 847,936,000; lobster, 
41,920,000 lb., value $19,718,000; cod, 
189,296,000 lb., value $13,897,000, all 
exclusive of Ne^vfoundland. 

The dominion dept, of fisheries, estab. 
on a separate basis in 1928, controls 
the tidal wat(u*s of the maritime provs., 
and Brit. Columbia the fisheries of the 
3 prairie provs. and the fisheries of the 
Magdalen Is. in Quebec prov. The non- 
tidal fisheries of the maritime provs. and 
Ontario, and both the tidal and non-tidal 
fisheries of Quebec (except the Magdalen 
Is.), are controlled by the respective provs., 
but the right of fisheries legislation for all 
provs. rests with the dominion gov. The 
main object of legislation has been the 
prevention of depletion, the enforcement 
of close seasons, the forbidding of pollu¬ 
tions and obstructions, and the regulation 
of nets, gear, and of fishing operations 
generally. 

MinercUa and mining. Something of C. ’s 
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riches in minerals was revealed when 
biastim? for the Canadian Paoidc Hail- 
road near Sudbury, Ontario, in 1883 
disclosed the nickel deposit which still 
to-day supplies 83 per cent of the free 
world’s needs: and similar blasting near 
Cobalt, Ontario, for the N. Ontario Rail¬ 
road in 1903 uncovered the largest silver 
deposit in the world. In the 3 decades 
that followed, gold discoveries in this 
same area made C, the second gold pro¬ 
ducer in the world. In 1939 gold pro¬ 
duction was valued at $184,000,000 and 
was greater than all base metals com¬ 
bined, and equal to 40 per cent of all 
mineral production. To give some 
measure of the vast exploration and 
development effort which has been going 
on, although gold production was 
$157,000,000 in 1955 it was in fourth 
place behind petroleum, copper, and 
nickel, and closely followed by zinc. Iron, 
and asbestos (also aluminium, which, be¬ 
cause the bauxite is imported, is ranked 
as a manufacturing rather than a mining 
industry in C.). Metal output tripled 
during 1939-55, from £344,000,000 to 
£1,001,513,308, and the total of all min¬ 
erals and structural materials increased 
from £475,000,000 to £1,778,398,272. 
Metals mined in quantity are. In order of 
value, copper, nickel, gold, zinc, iron, load, 
silver, pitchblende, platinum, palladium, 
cobalt, tungsten, magnesium, cadmium, 
and selenium. 

Coal has also been rained since the 
earliest times in C., the mines of Capo 
Breton, which now project under the sea, 
being the first worked in America. There 
is no coal in central C., where industry 
(largely powered by hydro-electricity) is 
mainly located, but in Alberta there are 
immense deposits of bituminous coal. It 
is in this reumrkable region that numerous 
oilfields have been brought into pro¬ 
duction since the Second World War; and 
the same area has also the vast Athabasca 
tar sands, still unexploitod, and said by 
some to be the largest single oil reserve in 
the world. In 1955 280 companies spent 
$400,000,000 In developing prairie oil¬ 
fields. Oil production was 129,000,000 
barrels in 1955, and reserves wore placed 
at over 2,500,000,000 barrels, 33 times 
the estimate of 1946. Natural gas re¬ 
serves were estimated at 20 trillion cub. 
ft. Tiio second great development of 
recent years is the opening up of great 
high-grade iron ore deposits in Ungava. 
A 300-m. railway has been built into the 
heart of tliis ouec impenetrable ter. as far 
as Knob Lake, and in 1956 work started 
oil a 43-m. branch line to Wabush Lake, 
where low-grade iron has been foimd. 
Further extensive deposits have been 
located S. of Ungava Bay. Knob Lake 
output jumped Irom 2,240,000 tons in 
1954 to 9,520,000 tons in 1955, and 
reached 12,155,000 long tons in 1956. 
On completion of the St Lawrence Sea¬ 
way it may reach more than 20,000,000 
tons. With Steep Rock, Ontario, mines 
scheduled to produce 11,000,000 tons by 
1960, and Wabana’s Bell Is., Newfound¬ 
land, production now stepped up to 
3,900,000 tons, the prospect la that C. will 
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be producing 35 million tons of iron ore 
per year by 1960. Actual 1965 output 
was 17,377,000 tons. 

Recent years have seen groat excite¬ 
ment over uranium, which has been found 
in rich deposits at Beavorlodge, on Lake 
Athabasca, and in huge low-grade 
deposits at Blind R., Ontario. Sev. of 
the world’s largest rodiictlon mills have 
been Installed at these places. Other 
important now mining discoveries or 
developments are nickel at Lynn Lake, 
Manitoba; copper In NW. Brit. Columbia, 
at Manitouwadge, Ontario, Chibougainau 
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and Gasp6, Quebec, and in Newfound¬ 
land; lead-zlnc at Bathurst, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and at Pino Point, Great Slave 
Lake. The 1955 output of minerals was 
as follows: crude petroleum $303,561,100, 
copper $239,394,952, nickel $216,433,094, 
gold $157,305,152, zinc $116,425,122, iron 
ore $113,385,503, asbestos $98,690,514, 
lead $55,786,929, silver $24,625,797, 
pitchblende $23,000,000, platinum 
$14,715,000, salt $10,286,210, gypsum 
$8,455,173, palladium $8,118,000, cobalt 
$7,723,500, tungsten $6,465,638, sulphur 
$5,560,800, titanium dioxide $5,091,000. 
Coal production in 1955 was down some- 
whatat 14,578,821 tons, worth $92,227,211. 
Cement production was 25,860,103 barrels 
at $64,363,165. C. ranks first in the 
world in the production of nickel, second 
in aluminium and zinc, and fourth in 
copper and lead. The explanation for all 
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this mineral development Is (mite simple, 
and may be found in the U.S.A. Paley 
Report describing the rapid depletion of 
that country’s mineral resources and its 
need for developing other sources. 


Cash Incoinefrom Farm Products—J 96d | 

Source 

$ ’000 

Grains, seed, and hay 

630,426 

Vegetables, other field crops 

167,710 

Livestock 

841,535 

Dairy products 

426,188 

Fruits 

46,380 

Eggs, wool, honey, maple 


products 

125,433 

Miscellaneous farm pro¬ 


ducts 

44,634 

Forest products sold off 


farms 

83,336 

Fur farming 

12,192 

Total i 

52,377,834 


AorioultuTe. Nothing shows the change 
that has been going on in C. since the 
Second World War better than the 
decline In importance of agriculture’s 
share of the national production and 
Income. Until the First World War it 
was pre-eminent. Manufacturing passed 
it in Importance in the early 1920 a, and 
by 1939 Income from manufacturing was 
double that from agriculture (the Tatter 
having suffered heavily from the de¬ 
pression). This ratio was maintained in 
1946, agriculture having regained pros¬ 
perity. But by 1953 income from manu¬ 
facturing was 3 times that from farming, 
and this trend continues. Farm income is 
now exceeded by that from the forest 
industries (lumbering and pulp and paper), 
and is only a shade ahead of income from 
mineral production. Farm production 
has nevertheless continued to increase 


all this time, and to become more diversi¬ 
fied, though the number of people earning 
their livelihood on farms dropped from 
1,364,000 in 1939 to 889,000 in 1954; 
2,800,000 Canadians live on 623,000 
farms, with a total acreage of 174,000,000, 
or an average of 275 ac. per farm. Farm¬ 
ing is carried on in every prov., though 
83 per cent of the total farm produce is 
grown in the 4 prove, of Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The special 
crop of the Maritlmes is potatoes. In 
Quebec dairy farming, fruit, and tobacco 
growing and market gardening thrive, as 
well as the tapping of maple trees for their 
sweet syrup—a 810,000,000 ann. crop. 

Ontario farming, concjentrated in the 
triangle between Lakes Huron, Brie, and 
Ontario, is more productive than that of 
the broad reaches of Saskatchewan, 
partly because of Its S. location, in the 
same latitude os N. California, Hero 
sufficient tobacco is grown to cover all 
Canadian requirements; soybeans, hybrid 
corn, sugar beets, vegetables fop packing, 
quick freezing, or immediate consumption 
in the cities; most of the grapes used in the 
Canadian wine industry; and many other 
kinds of fruits and berries. There is also 
a flourishing dairying Industry. In the 
prairie provs., besides the vast dry areas 
under wheat, oats, barley, and flax, there 
are nearly a million ac. under irrigation. 
Cattle and sheep ranching dominates in 
the foothills. Beyond the Rockies, in 
Brit. Columbia, are the lush Kootenay, 
Okanagan, and coastal valleys, and 
Vancouver Is., famous for fruit and 
potatoes. Farm techniques have been 
changing in C., with the introduction of 
more and more machinery which intcnsl- 
fles the trend towards specialisation, 
because certain machines are better 
suited to csertaln crops. Three-quarters 
of Canadian farms are electrified; and In 
Ontario their consumption of electricity 
per farm more than doubled in the decade 
1944-54. In this same prov. the number 


Principal Field 

Crops —195.’ 



Area 

Yield 
per Acre 

Production 

Crop 

Thousands of 
Acres 

Bushels 

Thousands of 
Bushels 

Wheat 

21,504 

23 0 

494,090 

Oats 

11,178 

.36 1 

403,835 

Barley 

9,912 

25-4 

251,781 

Rye 

778 

18-9 

14,711 

Flaxseed 

1,988 

10-8 

21,498 

Mixed grains 

1,705 

38-2 

65,154 

Corn 

507 

62-1 

I 31,510 

Soybeans 

214 

26-4 

1 5,6,50 

Potatoes 

308 

206-2 

1 63,578 


1 

Thousands of 


1 

Tons 

Tons 

Sugar beets 

82 1 

11*39 

933 



Thousands of 



lb. 

lb. \ 

Tobacco 

117 1 

104 

122,200 
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of tractors increased 3 times and combine 
harvesters 13 times in the period 1941-51. 
In consequence 27 per cent fewer 
workers grew 28 per cent more farm 
produce, an Increase in productivity per 
worker of 75 per cent since 1939. 

With the increased ease of work has 
come neater ease of living on the farm, 
so that in the better farming areas of E. 
C. farm people live in much the same 
style as city dwellers, with automobiles, 
television, fur coats, oil heating, and all 
manner of electrical appliances, including 
the ‘deep-freeze’ in which fresh-frozen 


Price Suimort legislation of 1944 it 
estabs. ana supports the price of various 
commodities, notably butter and pork 
(wheat is handled separately). 

All STains are marketed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, a federal gov, agency, the 
Winnipeg Wheat Exchange having been 
closed down during the Second world 
War. There is a delivery quota for each 
farmer based upon bushels per ‘ specified ’ 
ac., the ‘specified’ acreage consfeting of 
each permit holder’s acreage seeded to 
wheat (other than durums), oats, barley, 
or rye, plus his acreage in summer fallow. 
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vegetables, fruit, fish, meat, and ice¬ 
cream can be kept. They have their 
bread delivered at the door, do thoir 
shopping at a super-market, and never 
think of making butter or slaughtering a 
pig. The farmers’ prosperity, which 
reached its post-war peak in 1951-2, In 
which year CanadiHii faniKM’s had a gross 
income of over 83.500,000,000, as against 
82,024,732,000 in 1954 and about the same 
in 1955, has mainly derived from the 
general prosperity of the country, but 
much credit must also bo given to the 
federal and prov. depts. of agriculture. 
These carry on extensive experimental 
and research work, and operate schools 
of agriculture at nniv. level. A ve^ 
large part of the biological research in C. 
is carried on under their auspices. The 
federal gov. also controls marketing, 
including grading and inspection. Under 


This system does not satisfy everyone, 
but few are eager to take back from the 
gov. the problem of marketing the large 
surplus of grain which has accumulated 
during the 1950*8. The Canadian wheat 
crop has been little larger in the decade 
following the Second World War than It 
was in the decade following the First 
World War, but it has proved much 
harder to dispose of. Briefly, the story 
runs thus: the first 100,000,009 bushel 
wheat crop was raised in 1905. Within 
10 y€‘ars a crop almost 4 times as great 
was raised, the 393,000,000 bushels of 
1915. During the 1920’s the average was 
400,000,000 bushels, topped by 
606,000,000 bushels in 1928. In the 
1930’s the average fell to 300,000,000, 
with a low yield of 182,000,000 in 1937. 
For the war years the average was 
400,000,000, and in the crop years 1946- 
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1955 It was 465,000,000 bushels. Two 
tremendous crops, in 1952 and 1953, of 
701,000.000 and 613,000,000 bushels, 
glutted all storage facilities. 

Forestry and forest industries. From 
earliest days lumbering has been one of 
C.'s chief occupations, but a far-reaching 
change has come over this industry In the 
past generation. For over 30 years the 
output of 5,000,000,000 ft board measure 
of sawn lumber In 1911 stood as the record, 
under the old, ruthless typo of exploita¬ 
tion of the "inexhaustible’ forests. With 


The forests consist of S main re^ons, bv 
far the largest being the Boreju, whicn 
sweeps across mid C. from the Atlantic 
to the Rookies and forms 82 per cent of 
the total. This is the pulpwood stand, 
notably spruce, but also tamarack, 
balsam fir, and jackplne, with deciduous 
poplar and birch in large numbers. The 
other regions are the Coast (of Brit. 
ColumbifO, where the giant Douglas fir, 
red cedar, and hemlock cedar grow, the 
Montane (Columbia), Subalpine (on the E. 
slopes of the Rockies), Aspen Grove (N. 
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forest management now firmly estab, as 
the national policy, the output of sawn 
lumber reached 7,305,958,000 ft board 
measure in 1953, in addition to a record 
cut of pulpwood. Most pro vs. now 
require timber operators on Crown lands 
to submit Inventories of their cutting 
and plans for managing and renewing 
the forest; and the Crown holds 93 per | 
cent of C.’s forests. These forests stretch 
across the entire country, from the 
Mailtimes to Brit. Columbia and the 
Yukon, covering 44 per cent of the land 
area, or 1,568,000 sq. m. The productive 
forest area is estimated at 828,000 sq. m., 
and the part of this which Is accessible to 
transport and market is 582,000 sq. m. 
Of this 380,000 sq. m. is at present 
occupied. In addition there are 
22,780,000 ac. of farm woodlots. 


of the prairies), Deciduous (S. Ontario), 
Great Lakes-St Lawrence (area of the 
first groat logging era; Its rich stands of 
red and white pine are now cleaned out), 
and Acadia (Maritimos). The finest 
stands on the Brit. Columbia Coast will 
produce up to 100,000 ft board measure 

S er ac., and big mills there can cut 500,000 
i board measure In a day. Of 160 
tree species, only a score ore commer¬ 
cially important, chief of these being 
spruce, with Douglas fir a close second, 
then hemlock cedar, white pine, jack 
p^Ine, balsam, yellow birch, and maple. 
Forest protection services, despite great 
developments in fire-fighting equipment 
and aerial transport, still have to deal 
with many fires. In 1954 an estimated 
81,000,000 cu. ft of standing merchant¬ 
able timber was burned (as against a 
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total cut that year of 3i billion on. ft). I its fli-st atomic power (in 1959) will cost 


Another type of protective operation Is 
the spraying of large areas to combat the 
spruce budworm. In 1956 2 million ac. 
in N. New Brunswick was sprayed by 70 
aircraft, operating from 12 airfields, 

Resoarch has developed rapidly in re¬ 
cent years on the growth and manage¬ 
ment of the forests and new uses for 
forest products. The list of the latter 
now includes tars, oils, chemicals, w^ood 
and ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, acetone, 
formaldehyde, vanillin, wood flour, wall 
boards, insulating boards, veneers and 
plywood, laminated beams, rayon, lino¬ 
leum, imitation leather, cellophane, 
gramophone records, plastics, surgical 
dressings, yeast cakes, gun-cotton, and 
photograpmc film. The output of the 
forest industries now exceeds that of 
agriculture, and represents one-quarter 
of all Canadian manufs. Net value of 
production In 1953 was $1,987,974,000. 
Just under half of the lumber cut in 1953 
was exported, to a value of $283,000,000. 
The pulp and paper industry ranks as the 
greatest single industry In O., in produc¬ 
tion and in wages paid. In 1954 its out¬ 
put reached a record $1,241,558,451, 
over 4 times the 1940 value. Newsprint 
exports reached $635,669,692, covering 
half of the world’s needs. 

Energy rcftonrces. There are few. if 
any, countries so blessed with energy 
resources as C. Cheap and abundant 
hydro-electric power has been the key to 
her rapid development in the 20th cent. 
Only Norway offers cheaper electric 
power. From 173,000 Installed h.p. in 
1900, hydro-electric capacity rose to 
2.515,000 h.p. In 1920: 6,125,000 h.p. in 
1930; 13,75{r,00{) h.p. in 1950; and with 
projects under way will reach 23,550,000 
h.p. in 1958. Large resources remain to 
be developed In Quebec, which already 
has half of C.’s hydro power; Labrador, 
where a huge potential on the Hamilton 
R. is being surveyed; Brit. Columbia, 
which is preparing to develop the Colum- ! 
bla and Fraser R.s; and Manitoba, which j 
will turn next to the Saskatchewan and | 
the Nelson R.s. Other parts of the 
country, notably Ontario, are turning to 
steam stations to bridge the gap until 
atomic power becomes economical. C. 
has very large resources of coal, but In | 
most cases of the wrong kind in the wrong 
place, such as the one-seventh of the 
world’s bituiuinons coal in Alberta. 
Hard coal is found in the Crow's Nest 
Pass region of the Rockies and on the Is. 
of Capo Breton. In Saskatchew'an a 
steam power station is being erected on 
a surface coalfield which, it is estimated, 
will last for the life of the machinery; the 
coal is presently being mined for $1 per 
ton. Meanwhile the Crown company 
Atomic Energy of C. Ltd is co-oporating 
with Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission in building C.’s first experi¬ 
mental atomic power station, alongside | 
the Dos Joachlms hydro on the upper 
Ottawa R. The country has abundant 
uranium. Ontario Hydro estimates that 
Its water power costs O.Srjc. per kilo- 
watthour, its steam power 0.70c., and 


1.3c. Ontario power sells at an average 
of O.SOo. Quebec power, all hydro, 
sells at an average of 0.45c., but the 
aluminium industry pays only 0.21c. 


Canadian Trade, 1955 


Exports to j 9*000 


United States 

2,559,343 

United Kingdom 

769,313 

Japan 

90,893 

W. Germany 

90,7.51 

Australia 

58,482 

S. Africa 

56,026 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

53,384 

Netherlands | 

47,689 

Norway 

47,031 

France 

42,563 

Mexico 

37,126 

Venezuela 

30,756 

Italy ; 

27,653 

Switzerland 

25,640 

India 1 

24,669 


Imports from 

$ *000 

United States 

3,452,178 

U.K. 

400,531 

Venezuela 

187,277 

W. Germany 

55,603 

Japan 

36,718 

India 

35,147 

Brazil 

30,747 

Netherlands W.T. 

30,722 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

29,051 

Mexico 

28,814 

Malaya and Singapore 

28,810 

Australia 

26,295 

Franco 

25,016 

Colombia 

22,220 

Netherlands 

20,951 


Foreign trade, C. Is the fourth trading 
nation in the world, following the U.S.A., 
U.K., and W. Germany, which passed it 
in 1954, when it was also passed by New 
Zealand as the leading nation in per 
capita exports. C. does about 6 per cent 
of total world trade. The rise since pre¬ 
war has been spectacular, from just over 
$1 billion in 1939 to over $9 billions in 
1955. The pattern of trade has also 
changed considerably. In the 1920*8 
wheat was the leading export; in 1955 it 
was third, after newsprint and lumber. 
Wheat exports in that year amounted to 
only one-quarter of all forest products 
and less than half of all mineral exports. 
Leading exports in 1955, in millions of 
dollars, were newsprint 66.5, lumber 385, 
wheat 338, wood pulp 297, nickel 21.5, 
aluminium 210, copper 163, Iron ore 99, 
asbestos 94, barley 76, flour 74, farm 
Implements 72, zinc 70, whisky 60, 
fertilisers 56, fish 55, pulpwood 48, lead 
37, petroleum 36, non-farm machinery 35. 
Imports continued to bo dominated very 
heavily by manuf. goods and machinery, 
which amounted to 73 per cent of the 
total in 1955. Prin. imports, in millions 
of dollars, in 1955 wore non-farm mach¬ 
inery 445, auto parts 246, petroleum 
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229» electrical apparatus 226, aircraft 
138, steel products 129. tractors 115, 
englnos 100, autos 83, fuel oil 77, coal 74, 
farm implements 62, raw cotton 61, 
chemicals 57, coffee 57. 

A few feature of C.’s trade in the 
1050’8 was the development of a sub¬ 
stantial unfavourable balance, reaoli- 
ln« £361,100,000 in 1955. This is as¬ 
cribed to the heavy upswing: in imports 
from the U.S.A., such as machinery for 
Canadian industrial development and 
appliances for Canadian homes, as well 
as expenditure by Canadian tourists in 
the U.S.A., which was neater than 
expenditm^ by Amer. tourists in C. 
The trade deficit has been more than 
compensated for by Inflow of U.S. capital, 
around 6500 million per year since 
the Second World War. Total U.S. 
investment in C. exceeded 110 billions 
in 1955, out of a total of $14 billions 
of foreign Investment. U.S. investors 
owned over half of all Canadian manu¬ 
facturing plant, most of this in the form 
of wholly U.S.-owned subsidiaries which 
sell no stock to Canadians: 98 per cent 
of the automobile Industry, 78 per cent 
of rubber, 70 per cent of non-ferrons 
smelting, 68 per cent of petroleum, 
50 per cent of electrical manuf., 39 per 
cent of pulp and paper were U.S.-owned 
in 1953. This trend towards Amer. 
ownership of industry, and oven more 
Amer. exploitation of oil and minerals, 
have combined with the influence of Amer. 
magazine, radio, and television adver¬ 
tising and Canadian travel in the U.S.A. 
to swing Canadian trade away from the 
U.K. towards the U.S.A. In 1896 
imports from the U.S.A. first exceeded 
those from the U.K.; they have done so 
ever since, but as late as 1938 exports to 
the U.K. were greater than those to the 
U.S.A. The Second World War, and 
the ensuing inconvertibility of sterling, 
however, brought an overwhelming shift 
in C.'s trading pattern. She now buys 
(1955 flgurc^s) 73 per cent of her imports 
from the U.S.A. and only 9 per cent from 
the U.K.; sells 60 per cent of her exports 
to the U.S.A. and only 18 per cent to the 
U.K. 

The 1932 Ottawa agreements pro¬ 
viding a Commonwealth tariff preference, 
whioh supported trade with the U.K, 
during the depression years, have had a 
more permanent effect in Increasing 
Canadian trade with other countries of 
the Commonwealth, which is now half as 
much as that with the U.K. Debate 
over the tariff has been a feature in 
Canadian political life over since Mac¬ 
donald introduced the 'national policy* 
In 1879, raising the average percentage of 
duty froTu 13 per cent to 20 per cent, as a 
protection for infant Canadian Industry. 
Duties wore lowered before the First 
World War and raised afterwards, 
reaching a peak of 329-2 per cent average 
ad valorem duty on total dutiable imports 
in 1933-4. Tnis rate dropped, with the 
negotiation of the 1938 trade treaty with 
the U.S.A., to 24-3 per cent, then in 1947 
to 20-8 per cent, and with the G.A.T.T. 
agreements to 17*1 per cent in 1950. 


Such low tariff rates tend to favour the 
export of Canadian raw materials, but 
facilitate the import of manuf. goods into 
C. in competition with Canadian manufs. 

Manufajotures, The rapid development 
of industry during and since the ^oond 
World War has placed 0. among the 
leading half-dozen Industrial nations of 
the world. At the turn of the cent, a 
third of a million employees earned an 
average of 1333 each, turning out less than 
half a billion dollars worth of goods. By 
1920 600,000 employees were earning 
$1200 each, turning out $3-7 billions. 
There was but little advance daring the 
next 2 decades, but by 1946 Just over 
1 million employees earned an average of 
$1640 each, turning out a gross product 
of $8 billions. In 1953 the number of 
employees in manufacturing had reached 
1,327.461, their average earnings $2981, 
and the gross value of production 
$17,785,417,000. In terms of volume, 
the Index of manufacturing (1935-9 — 
100) was 189-9 in 1946 and 263-0 in 1953. 
This tremendous development may be 
attributed to rich resources of cheap 
electric power, great discoveries in 
minerals, of which the U.S.A. is running 
short, and vast forests: but also to stable 
gov., which provided a climate favourable 
to heavy mpital Investment, and eager 
adoption of the latest inventions and 
processes. It is not only mines, pulp 
mills, and aluminium smelters which have 
seen a vast development, but also the 
automobile, aviation, electronic, tool¬ 
making, and petro-chemical industries. 

Pulp and paper remains the leading 
industry, with an output of newsprint 
5 times greater than its next world 
competitor. In the 6 years 1948-53 
over $600,000,000 of new capital was 
invested in it. Its shipments were 
$1,180,000,000 in 1953. Next was non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining, with 
an output of $871,0(10,000. Aliiininlum 
production exceeded 500,000 tons. Motor 
vehicles were third, ni> 333 per cent since 
1946 to an output of 360,385 passenger 
cars. Automobile parts was in eleventh 

E lace and rubber manufacturing twelfth, 
oth depondoiit on motor vehicles. 
The fourth industry was slaughtering and 
meat packing, and among other food 
industries butter and choose was ninth, 
miscellaneous foods thirteenth, and broad 
and baking fourteenth. Petroleum pro¬ 
ducts were fifth, and with development 
of W. oilfields and completion of pipe¬ 
lines to the E., the proportion of Canadian 
crude oil used by refineries rose to 46 per 
cent in 1953. Other industries, In order: 
sawmills; primary iron and steel, with 
capacity doubled 1946-53; aircraft and 
parts, at $399,00{),000; and railway 
rolling stock. All manufacturing con¬ 
tributed 3 times as much to the national 
income in 1953 as agriculture. 

The leading Indusmal prov. is Ontario, 
with half of the total manufs., notably all 
of the motor vehicles and over 90 per 
cent of the heavy electrical machinery, 
farm implements, and machine tools. 
Ontario also has most of the rubber, steel, 
and radio-television industries. Quebec 
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follows with 30 per cent of 0.*s industrial 
output, loadlngr In pulp and paper, 
aluminium, asbestos, tobacco, and cotton 
production. Brit. Columbia is third, 
with sawmllliuff, pulp and paper, and fish 
processing’, and a great new aluminium 
smelter at Kitiraat (q.v.). The leading 
manufacturing centres are Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Vancouver, 
V innipeg, Sarnia, London, Kitchener, 
Edmonton, Quebec, and Calgary, in that 
order U953). 

Population and immigration. The pop. 
of O. 18 distributed across the S. part 
of the country, in the mam w^ithin 200 ni. 


immigration has been of Brit, stock. 
After an almost complete stoppage of 
immigration for a decade and a halL 
1,112,373 immigrants arrived in the 9 
years following the Second World War. 
This falls far snort, however, of the scale 
of immigration before the First World 
War, when in the 7 years 1907--13 
2,000,000 people arrived in C. Many 
of those people got off the trains on the 
prairies where thoi’e were neither stations 
nor tns nor farm buildings. They 
received free land and expected to create 
everything else with their hands. Now 
immigrants are carefully checked and 
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of the U S. bolder. The prin. origins 
are British, I’rench, Gemiau, Ukrainian, 
Scandinavian, Netherlands, Polish, Jew¬ 
ish, native Indian and Eskimo, Italian, 
and Asiatic, in that order. English is 
the general language of C.. though in 
some parts of Qu(‘hec French is the only 
language understood. French is the 
language of Quebec and enjoys equal 
status with English in the federal parlia¬ 
ment. The 60,000 French who lived 
in Quebec prov. at the time of the Brit, 
conquest in 1759 have proved one of 
the most fecund peoples in hist. In the 
1951 census they numbered 4,309,326. 
and it is reckoned that a further 1* 
million have emigrated to New England 
(where they have lost their language and 
much of their cultural attachment to the 
Fr. Canadian community). The part of 
the pop. of Brit, origin remains much the 
largest element, though it forms a 
steadily shrinking proportion of the total 
(sec tables). Onlv one-third of the recent 


medlcallv tested overseas, brought in 
only in the most favourable season, and 
may be provided with food and shelter 
for a certain period while seeking work. 

While Immigration is one of the leading 
topics in Canadian public life, emigration 
has been a very large factor in holding 
down the growth of the pop. The 
dominion statistician has estimated that, 
in the period 1851-1941, while 6i million 
people were coming into C., 6 million 
loft for the U.S.A. The decade 1911-21, 
for example, showed a net loss of pop., 
some of the immigrants and the entiie 
natural increase of a median pop. of 
8 million having loft the country. 
This period, however, is over. Pop. is 
now growing at a rate of 2i per cent per 
year, which brought an meroase of 
2,000,000 in 1951-6. aiief factors in this 
arc a steady immigration of about 150,000 
or year, a 40 per cent increase in the 
irth rate from its low point of 20-5 in the 
depression to 28 7 in 1954, and a sharp 
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Origins of the Canadian Population 


Distribution of the Population by Origin, 1881, 1911, and 1951 


Origin 

1 1881 

1 

1 195D 


No. 

p.C. 

No. 

p.C. 

No. 

p.c. 

British Isles 

2,548,514 

590 

3,999,081 

55*4 

6,371,905 

46*8 

French 

1,298,929 

300 

2,061,719 

28-6 

4,309,326 

31-6 

German 

254,319 

3*9 

403,417 

5 6 

639,627 

4*5 

Italian 

1,849 

— 

45,963 

0*6 

152,142 

11 

Jewish ! 

667 

— 

76,199 

1*1 

181,456 

1-3 

Netherlands 

30,412 

0-7 

55,961 

0*8 

264,091 

1*9 

Polish 

— 


33,652 

0-5 

219,766 

1*6 

Scandinavian 1 

5,223 

01 

112,682 

16 

282,455 

21 

Ukrainian 

— 

— 

75,432 

1*0 

395,023 

2*9 

Asiatic 

4,383 

01 

43,213 

0*6 

72,315 

0*5 

Indian, Eskimo 

108,547 

2*5 

10.5,611 

1*5 

164,480 

1*2 

Other 

71,967 

1-7 

193,713 

2*7 

615,427 

4*5 

All Origins 

4,324,810 

100 0 

7,206,643 

100-0 

13,648,013 

100-0 


' Excludes Newfoundland for comparison with previous census years; 93-5 per cent 
of Ncwfounilland’s pop. were of Hrit. Isles origins and 2-7 per cent of Fr. descent. 


Growttu of Population in Canada 


Prov. or Ter. 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Prince Edward Is. 

109,078 

103,259 

93,728 

88,615 

Nova Scotia 

450,396 

459,574 

492,338 

523,837 

New' Brunswick 

321,263 

331,129 

351,889 

387,876 

Quebec 

1,488,535 

1,648,898 

2,005,776 

2,360,510* 

Ontario 

2,114,321 

2,182,947 

2,527,292 

2,933,662 

Manitoba 

152,506 

255,211 

461,394 

610,118 

Saskatchewan 

— 

91,279 

492,432 

757,510 

Alberta 

— 

73,022 

374,295 

588,454 

Brit. Columbia 

98,173 

178,657 

392,480 

524,582 

Yukon 

■— 

27,219 

8,512 

4,157 

NW. Ters.* 

98,967 

20,129 

6,507 

8,143 

Total 

4,833,239 

5,371,324 

7.206,643 

8,787,464 

Proi5. or Ter. 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1955 

Newfoundland • 


__ 

361,416 

412,000 

Prince Edward la. 

88,038 ' 

95,047 

98,429 

108,000 

Nova Scotia 

512,846 

577,962 

642,584 

683,000 

New Brunswick 

408,219 

457,401 

515,697 ! 

558,000 

Quebec 

2,874,662 

3,331,882 

4,055,681 

4,520,000 

Ontario 

3,431,683 

3,787,655 

4,597,542 ! 

6,183,000 

Manitoba 

700,139 

729,744 

776,541 

849,000 

Saskatchewan 

921,785 

895,992 

831,728 

889,000 

Albei’ta 

731,605 

796,169 

939,501 

1,066,000 

Brit. Columbia 

694,263 

817,861 

1,165,210 

1,305,000 

Yukon 

4,230 

4,914 

9,096 

10,000 

NW. Ters.* 

9,316 

12,028 

16,004 

18.000 

Total 

10,376,786 

11,506,655 

14,009,429 

15,601.000 


* Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, 1 Mar, 1927. 

* The decreases shown in the pop. of the NW. Ters. since 1891 are duo to the separa¬ 
tion therefrom of vast arcaus to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon, and to extend 
the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

•The estimated pop. of Newfoundland (exclusive of Labrador) at 31 Doc. 1945 was 
312,899; (including Labrador), 318,177. 
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slackening off in the outflow to the U.S.A. 
It is estimated some 250,000 Canadians, 
including some recent immigrants, went 
to the U.S.A. in the period 1945-55, while 
about 50,000 Canadians returned from 
the U.S.A., and as many Americans c.ame 
to C. Most of the latter are posted on 
business and, while some remain many 
years, few take out Canadian citizenship. 

The native Indians of C. still live in the 
main on reserves, as wards of the federal 
gov. While some go out into the stream 
of normal Canadian life, very few give up 
their special tax-free status and elect to 
take on the full duties and rights of 
citizenship. These numbered only 789 
in the year 1954, out of a total Indian 
pop. of 151,558. The new Indian Act of 
1951 has encouraged more Indians to 
build their own homes, repair the roads 
on the reservations, and incr^^ase their 
land Tinder cultivation; 1853 Indians 
attended secondary schools, colleges, or 
special courses in 1954-5. The number 
of Eskimos is estimated at 9600; all live 
N. of the tree line and most of them on the 
N. coast or is. The detdinc in fur prices 
after the Second World War brought 
hardship to the Eskimos, but this was 
relieved by extending to them the family 
allowances of ^5-$8 per child paid by the 
federal gov. to the rest of the pop. since 
1945. More recently, many Eskimos 
have been employed in the building of 
the Arctic radar stations of the Distant 
Eaidy Warning line (see Dkvv Svktem). 
They are good mechanics, and some are 
being trained to maintain the stations, 
operate motor transport, and service 
airfields. 

Religion. Comploto religious tolerance 
is observed in C. Tiiero is no estab. 
church for the whole country, although 
the Rom. Catholic Church Is in effect the 
ostab. church of Quebec. The proportion 
of the nation adhering to the Rom. 
Catholic faith has remained constant at 
about 40 per cent since Confederation, 
and in 1951 was 43-3 per cent. Second 
largest denomination is the United 
Church, formed in 1925 of a union of all 
the Methodists and Congregationalists 
and most of the Presbyterians, with 20*5 
per cent. The Anglican Church of C. has 
14*7 per cent; the Presbyterians 5-6 per 
cent; Baptists 3*7 per cent; Lutherans 
3*2 per cent; Jewish 1*5 per cent; Gk 
Catholic, Gk Orthodox, Mennonito, and 
all others 7*5 per cent. 

Kducaiion. Control of education falls 
under the provs. in the Canadian constitu¬ 
tion, and the system is therefore quite 
diverse. There are, however, tax-sup¬ 
ported public schools in all the prove., 
and In most provs. a prov. unlv. Quebec 
has a dual system of public schools— 
Rom. Catholic and I’rotestant—and of the 
former there are both Fr.-speaking and 
Eng.-speaking institutions. Ontario has 
a public school system, mainly for non- 
Catholics, and separate schools for Rom. 
Catholics, in both languages. Manitoba 
closed its separate schools in 1890, but 
SaskatchewaTi and Alberta still maintain 
them. Newfoundland is unique in having 
public schools run by 6 different de¬ 


nominations: Anglican, Pentecostal, Rom. 
Catholic, Salvation Army, Seventh Day 
Adventist (Mormon), and United Church. 
There has been much experimentation in 
secular school education, with a broad 
development of vocational schools, and 
even In Quebec the firm mould of the 
coUdgea classiqiies has been dented. These 
are private 8-year schools for boys, 
leading to a baccalaureate degi'oe, and 
opemted by Rom. Catholic communities. 
Many tax-supported, co-educational high 
schools are being opened up by the 
Quebec gov. to serve families which 
cannot afford private schools. Where 
before this generation secondary educa¬ 
tion in C. was regarded mainly as a 
preparation for univ., and was pursued 
l)y a small part of the elementary pupils, 
it is now taken by the great majority of 
yoimg people. In Ontario, while the 
pop. was doubling during 1914-54 
secondary school enrolment Increased 
5 times. 

C. has 32 degree-granting imivs., 
almost half of them being small institu¬ 
tions in the Atlantic provs. In 1955, 
66,000 full-time students were enrolled, 
one-fifth of them being at the unlv. of 
Toronto, larrost in the Commonwealth. 
The percentage of collegc-agc youth 
attending univ. (7i per cent) Is nearly 
twice as great as in the U.K., but 
still far below the U.S.A. (30 per cent). 
Most of the early Canadian uni vs. were 
founded by the Anglican Church, with 
strong Oxford or Cambridge influences: 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia 
(1788); King’s College, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick (1800); King’s College, To¬ 
ronto, Ontario (1828); Bishop’s C'ollege, 
Lormoxville, Quebec (1843); Trinity 
(College. Toronto (1852); Huron College, 
London, Ontario (1803); and St John’s 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba (1871). 
The Presbyterians founded Dalhousie, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia (1818); Queen’s 
Univ., Kingston, Ontario (1841); and 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, with univ. 
of Edinburgh influence. The Methodists 
founded Victoria Univ., Cobourg, Ontario 
(1836), now part of the unlv. of Toronto; 
Mt Allison Unlv., Sackville, Now Bruns¬ 
wick (1858); and Wesley (now United) 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba. The Bap¬ 
tists founded Queen’s College (now 
Acadia Univ.), Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
(1838), and McMaster Univ., Toronto 
0887), moved in 1930 to Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

The beginnings of Rom. Catholic higher 
education go back to the founding of the 
College des Jesuits, Quebec (1635). 
Laval Univ. (charter 1852) grew out of 
the Grand S6mlnaire do Quebec (1663), 
and the univ. of Montreal (charter 1920) 
from the branch of Laval Univ. estab. in 
Montreal in 1878. Both teach In French 
and are controlled by the Bishops of 
Quebec and Montreal respectivelv. The 
univ. of Ottawa (1849) Is unique in being 
bilingual, while the tradition of the Rom. 
Catholic St Francis Xavier Univ. at 
Antlgonlsh, Nova Scotia (1866), is high¬ 
land Scots. St Michael’s College (1852), 
federated in the univ, of Toronto; 
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Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario 
(1857), chartered in 1953; St Mary’s 
College and Mt St Vincent College, 
Halifax, are Irish Catholic foundations. 
The first non-denominatlonal private 
univ. in C. was McGUl, Montreal (1821). 
The Iving’s Colleges of Fredericton and 
Toronto were made non-denominatlonal 
prov. univs., and prov. imlvs. have been 
estab. in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al¬ 
berta, and Brit, Columbia. The last Is 
now second largest in C. Other univs. 
are CJarleton Colley, Ottawa, and W. 
Ontario, London. For all Its diversity, 
Canadian higher education maintains 
a quite uniformly high standard. The 
National Researcn Council, estab. 1916 
in Ottawa, has done a great deal to raise 
the level of research, in its own labora¬ 
tories and by grants to the univs. The 
Royal Commission under Mr (later 
Governor-General) Massey recommended 
in 1951 the estab. of a C. Council to give 
similar support and encouragement to 
letters and the theatre. Many foreign 
students enrol in Canadian univs., 
principally McGill, Toronto, and the univ. 
of Brit. Columbia. 

Banking and finance. The distinctive 
feature of banking in C. is the small 
number of banks (9) and the large number 
of their branch offices (4246 in 1955, an 
increase of 1000 in 10 years). Canadian 
banks have been notably sound in modern 
times, the last failure having been in 1923 
and none occurring during the depression. 
The banks are privately owned (75 per 
cent of the shares being in Canadian 
hands) but operate on charters granted 
by Parliament, and subject to revision 
every 10 years. An Inspector of the 
Ministry of Finance inspects the books 
at least once a year. The banks issued 
their own notes until 1935, when the 
Bank of C. took over this function. The 
latter, estab. as a bank of issue in 1934, 
was privately owned at first, and national¬ 
ised in 1938. The Bank of C. must 
maintain a gold revserve equal to 25 per 
cent of Its note and deposit liability. 
The chartered banks are requh’od to 
maintain a reserve by way of deposit 
with the Bank of C. Canadian currency 
wjis changed from a sterling to a dollar 
basis in 1853, and has coins of 5, 10, 25, 
and 50 cents, also the now rare silver 
dollar. Bills are 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 
100 dollars, up to a size of 50,000. The 
chartered banks extend much short¬ 
term credit to Canadian businesses and 
householders; their role is that of pro¬ 
viding working capital rather than fixed 
capital. They have also a considerable 
business abroad, with 123 branches. 
Largo and small personal loan companies 
are a mushroom and less pleasant growth 
of recent years. The 9 chartered banks, 
in order of size, with assets in 1955, arc: 
Royal Bank, <3,237,637,000; Bank of 
Montreal, first to be estab., in 1817, 
$2,726,318,000; Canadian Bank of Com¬ 
merce, $2,281,098,000; Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, $1,264,345,000; Bank of Nora 
Scotia, $1,143,995,000; Imperial Bank, 
$787,767,000; Banque Canadionne Na- 
tlonale, $609,482,000; Banque Provincinle, 


$246,350,000; and Mercantile Bank, 
$12,4.50,000, 

Public finance is in C. a divided and 
much disputed field. The British North 
America Act assigned to the provs. general 
control of, and financial responsibility for, 
education, justice, hospitals, and high¬ 
ways, wliile all hnaucial matters ot so 
designated fell to the dominion gov. The 
greatly increased outlays which modern 
life required in these 4 chief prov. fields, 
and, on the other hand, the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the income tax as the chief 
source of all public revenue, have com¬ 
bined to produce great strain in federal- 
prov. relations. The Rowell-Sirois Royal 
Commission (1037~40) sought to estab. a 
now basis for dlv. of tax powers and 
financial responsibility, but no final 
agreement on its proposals or any others 
has ever been secured. An emergency 
wartime agi'eement of 1942 provided for 
the vacation of the income tax, corpora¬ 
tion tax, and succession duty fields by the 
provs. in return for ‘ rentals ^ paid to them 
by the federal gov. Ontario and Quebec 
refused to join in the renewal of this agree¬ 
ment in 1947, but in 1952 Ontario ac¬ 
cepted most of the provisions. These 
payments now moke up 30 per e^uit of the 
total receipts of the prov. govs. Most of 
the remainder they gather from taxes on 
gasoline, profit on liquor sales, licences on 
automobiles, and permits derived from 
natural resources. 

Income tax is much the largest source 
of federal gov. revenue, collections being 
17 times os great in 1955 os in 1939. In 
that year income tax, at $142,000,000, 
was less than sales and excise taxes at 
$161,000,000, and less than one-third of 
total revenue, $502,000,000. The 1955 
figures w'ore: income tax, $2,265,000,000: 
sales and excise taxes, $824,000,000; and 
total revenue, $4,123,513,300. For 8 
consecutive years after tlie Second World 
War the federal gov. budgeted for a 
surplus, w^hich it applied towards reducing 
the national debt from its peak of 
$13,421,000,000 in 1946 to $11,116,000,000 
in 1954. Among the leading federal 
expenditures in 1955 were: national 
defence, $1,665,000,000; family allow¬ 
ances, $378,000,000; old age pensions, 
$360,000,000; war veterans, $240,000,000. 
The relative wealth of the provs. is indi¬ 
cated by these personal income tax collec¬ 
tions for 1953: Ontario, $535,000,000; 
Quebec, $248,000,000; Brit. Columbia, 
$126,000,000; Alberta. $77,000,000; Mani¬ 
toba, $50,000,000; Saskatchewan, 
$46,000,000; Nova Scotia, $24,000,000; 
New Brunswick, $16,000,000: Newfound¬ 
land, $12,000,000; Prince Edward Is,, 
$1,620,000; and Yukon Ter,, $1,488,000. 

Social services. There is as yet in C. no 
complete cradle-to-grave system of social 
security such as prevails, for example, 
in Great Britain. C. has been too 
recently a pioneer country, where every¬ 
one expected to take care of himself, for 
such a development. Nevertheless the 
ever-increasing complexity of modem 
industrial society has made itself felt here, 
as elsewhere. One has only to compare 
the public expenditure on welfare in 1913 
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<115,000,000) or 1937 ($236,000,000), 

largely in relief payments to the unem¬ 
ployed or to distressed W. farmers, with 
the 1955 rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. 
There is a system of family allowances, 
■estab. in 1945, under which the federal 
gov. pays mothers (including now immi¬ 
grants) an average of $6 per child per 
month, which dispensed $378,000,000 to 
2.213,000 families in 1955. There is an 
•old age pension scheme introduced in 
1952, under which all persons aged 70 or 
■over, who have been 20 years in C., receive 
$40 per month. $360,000,000 was dis¬ 
pensed in such pensions to 754,000 persons 
in 1955. In addition the federal and prov. 
govs, join in providing $40 a month 
assistance to persons over 65 in needy 
circumstances. Needy blind persons over 
18 receive up to $40 a month, as do 
totally and permanently disabled civilians. 
War veterans are treated separately, and 
in 1955 some 160,000 veterans and 
33,000 dependants received pensions. 
Allowances for needy mothers and their 
dependent children are provided by all 
provs., and Alberta has widows’ pensions 
for women aged 60. Federal Jind prov. 
govs, join in providing unemployment 
assistance according to a variable scale. 
This is in addition to the contributory 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

A comprehensive national health service 
is one of the most discussed topics In the 
country, and was taken up at the fedcral- 
prov. conference of 1955. It would be 
cMjntributory and would cover, in the 
first phase, hospitalisation for everyone, 
and in the second phase medical care and 
surgery. At present about 20 per cent 
of Canadians ai'c covered by publicly 
operated hospitalisation plans, as in 
Saskatchewan, and another 40 per cent 
by private plans such as the Blue Cross. 
This latter service is available for a small 
monthly foe to most factory and office 
workers. It is estimated that the Cana¬ 
dian people now spend $1 billion per year 
on he.alth care. 

Immunisation against communicable 
diseases is very far advanced in C., so that 
diphtheria, smallpox, tyi)hus, tetanus, 
and whooping-cough have been virtually 
elimmated. In 1954 a nation-wide cain- 

f iaign against infantile jiaralysis was 
aunched, through the Salk vaccine, 
provided free. There is a constantly 
growing effort in cancer research. The 
number of mental patients continues to 
increase, with an average of 60,111 in 
hospital in 195.'); but the tuberculosis 
hospitals arc no longer filled. 

Defence. The traditional Canadian 
militaiT force has been the militia, and it 
was typical that an officer of the militia 
and not of the permanent force, Gen. 
(later Sir Arthur) Currie, should have 
become commander of the Canadian 
Corps in France in 1917. There were 
60,000 men In the militia at the outbreak 
of the Second World War, and only 4500 
in the permanent force. With 5000 in 
the navy and 8000 in the air force, the 
total was 76,352, Including 140 women. 
By 1943 the army had reached a peak 
strength of 481,500, the air force 


206,350, and the navy 75,354 (Its peak 
was 92,880 in 1944). Over a million 
Canadians entered the forces during the 
war, including 50,000 women. One of 
the outstanding Canadian achievements 
was the operation of the Brit. Common¬ 
wealth Air Training Plan, which gradu¬ 
ated 131,500 air crew, Including 40,000 
ll.A.F., and 106,000 ground crew. The 
first Canadian troops to go into action 
were 2 battalions which arrived In Hong 
Kong just before the Jap. attack in Dec. 
1941; 5000 Canadian soldiers partici¬ 
pated in the Dieppe raid of Aug. 1942. 
Two divs. and an armoured brigade 
fought in Sicily and Italy, 1943-5, as a 
Canadian corps, with the Brit. 8th Army. 
Three further divs. and an armoured 
brigade formed the core of tho First 
Canadian Army in the Normandy in¬ 
vasion, 1944. In early 1945 the Cana¬ 
dian troops in Italy were secretly moved 
to Holland, and the 2 parts of tho army 
joined for tho remainder of the war. 
This move arose quite as much from 
national feeling about Canadian troops 
fighting under non-Canadian command 
as from strategic reasons. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force placed 
48 squadrons in scrvi(*e overseas, in¬ 
cluding many heiavy-bomber squadrons, 
and had thousands of its personnel 
attached to the ll.A.F. The Royal 
Canadian Navy, expanding from a force 
of half a dozen destroyers and as many 
smaller shi^)s to a fleet of 404 combat 
ships, Including 254 corvettes and 
frigatc^R, played an Important role In 
escorting convoys across tlK? N. Atlan¬ 
tic, fierce battleground of the U-boats. 
Altogether tho Royal Canadian Navy 
convoyed 23,000 merchant ships, in¬ 
cluding the war’s largest convoy of 167 
ships. Some 10 per cent of tlie Canadian 
forces became casualties, or 103,000, 
although fortunately this was only half 
of tho number In the First World War. 
41,000 were killed, no fewer than 17,000 
of those being from the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. On tho material side the 
war cost C. an estimated $15,000,000,000, 
two-thirds of this met by taxation, in¬ 
come tax receipts b(*ing increased by lit 
times during 1939-44. C.’s economic 
controls were, however, considered a 
model among tho allied nations; living 
costs went up only 18 i)er cent during tho 
war, as compared with 74 per cent in the 
First World War. Industrial production 
expanded enormously, so as to achieve 
a permanent change in the ooimtry’.s 
economy. Among tho munitions pro¬ 
duced were 16,000 aircraft, 6500 tanks 
and self-propelled guns, 391 cargo ships 
and 486 escort vessels, 244,000 machine 
guns, and 800,000 trucks and other motor 
vehicles. 

After tho end of the war demobilisation 
was swift. Much larger pennaneut forces 
have been maintained than before the 
war, but various plans for maintaining 
lai^e and effective reserve forces have 
come to little. Since Korea tho o.rmed 
forces have been stabilised at around 
100,000 men, something less than half 
being in the army. Tho air force 
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maintains 12 squadrons of jot fighters 
in Europe and 20 other squadrons of all 
kinds at home. The navy includes a 
cruiser and an aircraft-carrier, and is 
building 14 of the most modern typo of 
d 08 trover-escort craft. The ostab. of 
Canadian Arsenals Ltd, to keep gov. and 
private ordnance factories In a state of 
readiness, and the Defence Research 
Board, to develop now weapons, is an 
earnest that * defence is here to stay.* In 
particular very large sums are being 
spent on the maintenance of a modern 
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aircraft industry in C., and on the buildli^ 
of radar warning lines across the middle 
and the N. of C. (Mid-C. and Distant 
Early Warning Lines). 

Constitution and government. The con¬ 
stitution of 0. is not an imitation of the 
constitution of the U.S.A., but is the Brit, 
constitution federalised. The many un¬ 
written conventions of the Brit, con¬ 
stitution are also recognised in the 
Canadian constitution; the British North 
America Act, 1867, which defines the 
internal constitution of C., contains really 
a written delimitation of the respective 
powers of the dominion and prov. govs. 
Down to the time of the Oonfodoration. 
C.’s constitutional development was hosed 
mainly upon 4 Acts of the Brit. Parlia¬ 
ment: the Quebec Act of 1774. the Con¬ 
stitutional Act of 1791, the Act of Union 
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of 1840, and the British North America 
Act, 1867. The first of these estab. the 
Fr. civil law throughout what then consti¬ 
tuted the prov. of Quebec; the second 
divided the country into the Fr.-speaking 
prov. of Lower C. and the Eng.-speaklng 
prov. of Upper C., and conceded repre¬ 
sentative gov. through an elective le«ris- 
latlve assembly, but without executive 
control except in so far as it could refuse 
to vote taxes; the third reunited the 2 C.s 
under a single legislature and conceded 
the principle of responsible gov,, the 
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executive administration being from that 
time dependent on the legi^ature; the 
fourth separated the 2 C.s from their 
existing legislative union to make them 
pro vs., each controlling Its own local 
affairs, in a wider confederation, which 
within a short period so extended its 
boundaries as to embrace the whole of 
Brit. N. America. Until the end of the 
First World War C. really remained a 
colony. She had no representation of 
hor own abroad, and all treaties were 
negotiated and signed for her by the 
Brit. Gov., which authority also appointed 
the Governor-General, Discontent with 
this situation had long been growing, 
and had been sharply stimulated by 
the Alaska boundary award of 1903. 
On this occasion the Brit, member of 
the tribunal sided with the 3 AmericaoB 
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aeainst the 2 Canadian members. So in 
1909, when the Boundary Waters treaty, 
neirotlated by Britain and the U.S.A., set 
up the International Joint Commission to 
deal with problems and disputes concern¬ 
ing the boundary waters of C. and the 
U.S.A., C. insisted on occupying all the 
seats on her side of the table. The first 
major development towards autonomy 
came after the First World War, when 
C. secured separate representation at the 
Versailles conference and membership of 
the League of Nations. At the same time 
she estab. a High Commissioner in 
London, and secured the consent of the 
U.K. to the attachment of a Canadian 
minister to the Brit. Embassy in Washing¬ 
ton—^though slie did not carry this 
through, but waited to estab. a separate 
Oanadian mission in 1927. Another 
milestone was C.’s negotiation of a treaty, 
for the first time, directly with the U.S.A., 
the Halibut Treaty of 1923. 

A constitutional crisis arose in C. in 
1926 over the imbroglio between the 
Oovemor-General, Baron Byng of Vimy, 
Mr King, the Liberal leader, and Mr 
Meighen, the Conservative leader. The 
Governor-General, acting, as most consti¬ 
tutional authorities have since agreed, 
quite properly, gave Mr Meighen the 
chance to form a gov, when Mr King no 
longer held a majority, and then granted 
to Mr Meighen the dissolution which he 
had refused Mr King. But Mr King 
fought and won an election on the issue of 
ending C\’s ‘Colonial’ status. Out of the 
ensuing Imperial Conference of 1926 came 
the declaration, later formalised in the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931, stating 
that Groat Britain and C. wore ‘autono¬ 
mous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any respect 
of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as 
meraljei*8 of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’ One immediate consequence 
was that the Governor-General became 
the representative of the Crown in C., and 
not of the Brit. Gov. 

This was autonomy at lost.. The 
following year a Canadian minister wtis 
sent to Washington, in 192B a legation 
was opened in Paris, and in 1929 in 
Tokyo. After this thert^ was no further 
extension of external relations, possibly 
for reasons of economy in view of the 
depression, until the outbreak of the 
Second World War, Oflices were then 
opened throughout the Commonwealth 
and, so far as circumstances permitted, 
in many foreign countries. It should be 
mentioned also that C. allowed a full 
week to pass, in Sept. 1939, before de¬ 
claring war on Germany, just to under¬ 
line her independence. During the war 
Mr King sharply vetoed the proposal 
made by Lord Halifax while on a visit to 
Toronto thjat the Commonwealth should 
estab. a permanent secretariat to pull 
it more closely together. After the war 
was over many further constitutional 
changes were carried through. In 1947 
residents of C. became ‘Canadian citizens’ 


as well as Brit, subjects; a Canadian 
woman marrying a non-Canadian could 
decide which citizenship she wished to 
hold. The Dominions Office of the Brit, 
Gov. was changed to the Commonwealth 
Relations Olfloe, and C. was declared to be 
‘an oversea dominion of the King, in 
exactly the same position as Great 
Britain, the Metropolit-an Dominion of 
His Majesty.’ It was dooldod that there 
would be no further appeals from the 
Supreme Court of C. to the Privy Council 
in London. And the Governor-General 
was authorised to sign treaties and letters 
of credence for ambas. on the advice of 
the gov. of C. and without consulting the 
king. In 1949 the power to amend the 
Canadian constitution in matters lying 
solely within federal jurisdiction was 
transferred from the Brit. Parliament to 
the Canadian Parliament. And in 1952 
a Canadian, Mr Vincent Massey, was for 
the first time named governor-general. 
Only 1 major constitutional question 
remains unsettled: a means of amending 
the constitution in respect to prov. 
powers. And only 1 main attribute 
of sovereignty is lacking: a Canadian flag. 
The red ensign of the Brit, merchant 
marine, with the Canadian coat of arras 
in ilio fly, has served as what Mr 8t 
Laurent calls the ‘distinctive’ Canadian 
flag for 2 generations. A Joint coimnittee 
of the House and Senate approved this 
ensign, with a golden maple leaf in the 
fly, as the most acceptoble flag design in 
1946. But Quebec holds out for the fleur 
de Us, and opposes the union flag, and so 
C. remains without an official flag. 

(i) The dominion government. The 
British North America Act declares that 
the executive gov. of C. shall continue to 
bo vested in the sovereign of the U.K., 
represented for dominion purposes by the 
Governor-General, and. for prov. pur¬ 
poses. by the Lieuttmant-Governor. The 
Governor-General is advised by the 
queen’s Privy Coimcll for C., a committee 
of wliich constitutes the ministry of the 
day. The dominion Parliainent consists 
of the queen, the Senate, and the House 
of Commons. It must meet at least once 
a year, so that 12 months do not elapse 
between tiie last meeting in one session 
and the first meeting in the next. 
Senators, 102 in number, are appointed 
for life by the Governor-General under the 
great seal of C. Tlie senatorial r^resen- 
tatlon is as follows: Ontario, 24; Quebec, 
24; Nova Scotia, 10; New Brunswick, 10; 
Prince Edward Is., 4; Manitoba, 6; Brit. 
Columbia, 6; Albertii, 6; Saskatchewan, 6; 
and Newfoundland, 6. They must bo 30 
years of ago, Brit, subjects, residents of 
the prov. for which they are appointcnl, 
and possess £4000 over and above their 
liabilities. Members of the Lower House 
or House of Commons (who number 265) 
arc elected by the people for the dura¬ 
tion of the Parliament, which may not 
bo longer than 5 years. Tliey receive 
£10,000 a year. 

The first dominion Parliament of 1867 
consisted at its commoncoment of 181 
members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New 
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Brunswick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870, 4 mem¬ 
bers to represent the then newly created 
prov. of Manitoba; also, according to the 
agreement under which Brit. Oolumbia 
entered the Ck>nfederation, 6 were added 
to represent that pror., making 191 at 
the end of the first Parliament of O. 
In 1874, when Prince Edward Is. entered 
the Confederation, 6 members were added 
for that prov. In 1886 4 members were 
added to represent the NW. Ters. (2 for 
Assinlboia and 1 each for the provisional 
diets, of Alberta and Saskatchewan), the 
totai then being 215. There have since 
that time been many readjustments, 
required with every decennial census. 


the Governor-General in council, and who 

S ovems with the advice and assistance of 
is ministry or executive council. The 
council is responsible to the legislature 
and resigns when it no longer has the 
confidence of that body. The legisla¬ 
tures have only 1 chamber, consisting of 
a legislative assembly elected by the 
people—except in Quebec, where there is 
also a legislative council. The legisla¬ 
ture in each prov. may exclusively make 
laws in relation to the following matters: 
amendment of the constitution of the 
prov., except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the prov.; 
borrowing money on the credit of the 
prov.; public lands belonging to the prov.; 
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After tlie census of 1951 niembors were 
fixed at: Newfoundland, 7 : Prince Edward 
TvS., 4; Nova Scotia, 12; New Brunswick, 
10; Quebec, 75; Ontario, 85; Manitoba, 
14; Saskatchewan, 17; Alberta, 17; Brit. 
Columbia, 22; Yukon, 1; NW. Tors,, 1; 
total 205. The only (lualiflcAtion neces¬ 
sary for the OoiniMonH i.s that the members 
must be ‘Canadian citizens or British aub- 
ject.s,’ and tlio same applies to tho fran¬ 
chise. X'oters must have been resident in 
C. for a year. 

The dominion Parliament has exclusive 
legislative authority in all matters relating 
to the following: public debt and property; 
regulating of trade and commerce; 
taxation; loans on pubUo credit; postal 
service; census; defence; navigation and 
shipping; lighthouses; quarantine; fish¬ 
eries; ferries on frontiers: banking and 
issue of paper money; Indians, and lands 
reserved for Indians: naturalisation and 
aliens; and a number of other lesser 
tonics. In short, it has exclusive legis¬ 
lative power in all matters except those 
specifically delegated by the constitution 
to the prov. legislatures. 

(ii) The provincial governments. In 
each prov. the queen Is represented by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who Is appointed by 


prisons, hospitals, charities, etc.; munici¬ 
pal institutions; shop, saloon, etc., 
licences issued for i*ovenuo purposes; 
local works and undertakings other than 
inter-prov. or international communica¬ 
tions; companies liaving prov. objects; 
property and civil rights within tho 
prov.; administration of justice within 
the prov.; generally all matters of a 
merely local or private nature in tho prov. 

Dorn inion-provincial relations. The 
Canadian constitution was remarkably 
successful for a period of 50 years, while it 
was adapted to the conditions in C.; but 
sine© then conditions have changed so 
markedly that the constitution is no 
longer suited to the age. For when the 
constitution was framed it was a com¬ 
promise between those who wanted a 
strong federal authority and those who 
thought that it was essential to the 
success of confederation that Quebec 
should have control of all those matters 
I In which that prov. differed (as indeed it 
still differs) from tho others, and that 
consideration should bo given to the foai's 
of the remaining prove, lest they should 
lose their powers. Hence certain speci¬ 
fied powei*s were assigned to the federal 
I gov., certain other specified powers to tho 
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pro vs., and all residuary powers were left 
to the federal gov. In this cent, the 
tendency has been to interpret the con¬ 
stitution in such a way ns to strengrtlien 
tiio authority of the federal or central 
gov.: this being in accord with the move¬ 
ment of public opinion which, since the 
first decade, has been shifting the empha¬ 
sis from liberty to power. Again, in 1864. 
when the constitution c^me into being, 
trade in C. was mainly local; to-day it is 
dominion wide. The power of the do¬ 
minion gov. is no longer adequate for 
the effective control of trade and indus¬ 
trial activities, or for the carrjnng out 
of international agreements. Conversely, 


between the financial powers and the 
obli^tions and functions of each govern¬ 
ing body, and conduce to a more efficient, 
independent, and economical discharge 
of governmental responsibilities In C.’ 

The commission’s report was pub. in 
May 1940 and the ensuing federal-prov. 
conference to discuss the recommenda¬ 
tions dispersed in violent disagreement. 
During the war C.’s problems grew in 
intensity and importance, and were met 
by a temporary agreement on the part of 
the i)rovs. to ‘rent' their portion of the 
income, corporation, and succession duty 
tax fields to the federal gov., in return for 
payments of so much per head of pop. 
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the development of the social services, 
which appertain to the prov. authorities, 
has been so great that the financial pro¬ 
visions made for the pro vs. at the time of 
confederation have become quite inade¬ 
quate. By the close of the mter-world- 
war period the need for a change in the 
relations between the central and prov. 
govs., especially in relation to the dlv. of 
taxing powers, was generally recognised. 
In 1937 the federal gov. appointed a 
commission, known as the Rowell-Sirois 
commission, to report on conditions and 
make recommendations. Its terms of 
reference were to make * a re-examination 
of the economic and financial basis of con- 
fedcra,tion and of the distribution of 
legislative powers in the light of the 
economic and social developments of the 
last 70 years,* and ‘to express what, In 
their opinion, subject to the retention of 
the distribution of legislative powers 
essential to a proper carrying out of the 
federal system in narmony with national 
needs and the promotion of national unity, 
will best effect a balanced relationship 


As soon os the w^ar was over efforts 
were renewed to reach a broader and more 
lasting agreement on reallocation of 
taxing powers. One of tJie chief claims 
raised by the federal gov. for a larger 
share of taxation w'as its plan to institute 
a national health service and old ago 
pensions on a unifoiTn national basis. 
(It had already introduced unemploy¬ 
ment insurance in 194‘2. by agreement 
with the pro vs., although legislation 
which had been put through by the 
Bennett gov. during the depression to 
do tills had been declared ultra vires by 
the courts.) Dominion-prov. discussions 
continued, with increasing acrimony, 
until they broke down iu May 1946. 
The federal gov. then proceeded to sign 
separate agreements with the various 
provs.; naturally the neediest signed first 
while the wealthiest, Ontario and Quebec, 
who considered they had the most to 
lose, refused to go along with the others. 
In 1950 the Supreme Court ruled that the 
federal and prov. goys. could not legally 
excliajige tholr leglslatiyo powers. 
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Another problem which became intengi- 
fled dating this period was that of a trans- 
C. highway, which the federal gov. wished 
to sabsidisc in order to bring it to com¬ 
pletion and assure a national standard. 
Highways, however, come within prov. 
jurisdiction, and Quebec has steadfastly 
refused to co-operate in this national 
project. In 1952 the federal-prov. agree¬ 
ments of 1947 were renewed, and Ontario 
joined in, leaving the Quebec premier, 
Maurice Dupleesis, to carry on alone the 
battle against *le8 centralisateurs* of 
Ottawa. 

It has been a most interesting charac¬ 
teristic of Canadian politics in recent 
years that, voting federally, the people 
returned the Liberal gov., which had 
been in office with only a five-year break 
from 1921-57, until the success of Mr 
Diefenbaker and the Progressive Conser¬ 
vatives at the polls, while voting provln- 
clally they had elected govs, opposed to 
the Liberals. This is strikingly true in 
the most economically important provs. 
Quebec has a (Jnian Nationals gov., 
Ontario a (’onaervativo gov., Brit. Co- 
Ininbia and Alberta have Social Credit 
govs,, and Saskatchewan a Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation (nominally 
socialist) gow Of the small provs.. New 
Brunswick has a Conservative gov. and 
the others Liberal govs. 

Ilisiorif^ John Cabot had reached the 
shores of C. in 1497, but in 15J4 Jacques 
Cartier, a Frenchman, undertook a voyage 
of discovery along the coasts of New¬ 
foundland and Labrador, and on his 
second voyage (1536-7) discovered the 
St Lawrence II. and travelled as far os 
tJic Indian cap., Hochelaga. Some small 
settlements were made by the French, but 
abandoned after 2 years, and it was not 
till 1608 that Samuel de Champlain, who 
had visited the country in 1603 and sub¬ 
sequent years, founded the city of Quebec. 
Tbe St Lawi’ence region formed a Fr. 
colony under the name of C. for the next 
cent, and a half, but the Eng. Hudson’s 
Bay Co, was formed in 1670, and began to 
carry on trade with the Indians in the 
NW. Ter, Halifax in Nova Scotia was 
founded in 1749, and a Brit, governor was 
set over a number of British who had emi¬ 
grated thither. The struggle between the 
French and the English for the possession 
of the N. Amer. continent was lengthy and 
determined, but the momentous struggle 
with the French came to a victorious end 
with the battle of the Heights of Abraham, 
in which both the Eng. General Wolfe and 
the Fr. General Montcalm wore killed. 
By the treaty of Paris of 1763, C. and the 
disputed lands between the Ohio and 
Mississippi passed into the hands of the 
British. The Fr. colonists wore allowed 
to sell their i)roperty and return to 
France if they wished, but above all they 
were granted complete freedom of 
worship, and on the whole C. remained 
satisfied. During the Amer. war the Fr. 
colonists remained loyal, owing princi¬ 
pally to the fact that the Quebec Act 
of 1774 confirmed their right of wor¬ 
ship in their old Catholic faith, and 
they were also allowed to hold laud 
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according to the system of anct Franoe. 
Thus pacified, they gave no help to the 
rebelsj and rather regarded the possible 
inclusion of C. with the revolting colonies 
as a misfortune which was to be avoided 
at all costs. The settlement of what is 
now the prov. of New Bmnswlck took 
place about this time as a result of the 
driving of the loyalists from America 
(U.S,A.). The colonists, loyal though 
they were, however, insisted upon a 
recognition of their constitutional rights, 
and they demanded self-gov. in local 
affairs. This they were granted by the 
Constitutional Act of 1791. which divided 
C. into an upper and a lower prov., both 
of which had a representative assembly. 

During the war of 1812-14 both provs. 
remained loyal and helped to repel the 
invasions of the Americans. The boun¬ 
dary between C. and the U.S.A. was first 
defined by another treaty of Paris in 
1783 at the end of the Amor. War of 
Independence. But after the war of 1812 
we find a state of affairs which boded ill 
for the mother countn’. The colonists 
wore discontented and aggressive; their 
discontent showed itself in the rebellions 
of Papineau and Mackenzie, both of which 
were futile. But the opening of the reign 
of Queen Victoria did not give prospect 
of an immediate relief of the situation. 
Bloodshed and discontent were rife; 
something must be done which would help 
in the settlement of C. Lord Durham, 
who was sent out to investigate matters, 
suggested that the colony should be 
granted responsible gov., and a legislative 
union of Upper and Lower C, took place. 
The Fr. party for some considerable time 
held the balance of power, and the rioting 
at Montreal in 1849 led to the removal of 
the legislature, first to Toronto and 
Quebec alternately, and finally to Ottawa. 
For some tbne there was a considerable 
movement in favour of union with the 
U.S.A., but a reciprocity treaty with 
U.S.A. in 1854 put an end to this move¬ 
ment. After many difficulties and many 
deadlocks between the great political 
parties, the British North America Act 
was passed by tbe Brit. Parliament in 
1867, and the dominion of C., consisting of 
Upper and Lower C., New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, came into being. Prince 
Edward Is. and Newfoundland dropped 
out of the scheme at the last moment. 
There were many reasons for this federa¬ 
tion, the chief perhaps being that the fear 
of Amer. aggression made the colonists feel 
that united action would safeguard the 
interests of them all. The new additions 
were of great value to the colonists of 
Upper and Lower C,, and the federation 
went far to establish a really strong Brit, 
dominion in N. America. After the 
confederation, the Canadian Gov. ob¬ 
tained in 1879 the right to give a pre¬ 
ference in tariffs to another colony (or 
dominion). In 1881 the right of repre¬ 
sentation when treaties concemiug her 
interests are being discussed, and in 1897 
the right to demand that a treaty which 
she considers Inimical to her interests 
shall be abrogated. In the meantime 
occurred 2 rebellions of the half-br^ds 
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led by Riel, one in 1869 and the other in 
1885; the second was the more dangerous, 
but was put down, and Riel was executed. 
Again, since the confederation, in face of 
many difficulties, the dominion has gone 
on incorporating new prove, and stretching 
her boundaries to the N. and to the W. 
The Hudson Bay ter. was incorporated. 
Brit. Columbia joined the dominion, and 
step by step the whole of the present tor. 
of the dominion was incorporated. 

Between the years 1881 and 1885, in 
spite of opposition and in the face of the 
greatest difficulties, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was built, and amongst the 
names which stand out above all others at 
this time are to be remembered tliose 
of Lord Strathcona, Lord Mount Stephen, 
and Sir John Macdonald. The latter, 
after loading the Conservative party in 
C. successfully for many years, d. in 1891. 
He had faced many critical movements, 
but he had been true to his policy of faith 
in C. and the Brit. Empire. His death 
iiroke up the Conservative party. an<1 in 
1896 Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Lll)erals 
were returned to power. They remained 
in office imtil 1911, when their policy of 
reciprocity was defeated and the (\m- 
servatlves under Mr (later Sir Robert) 
Borden were returned. C. sent a con¬ 
tingent to the S. African war, and in the 
First World War landed its first contin¬ 
gent in Britain on 16 Oct. 1914. Cana¬ 
dian troops fought in the second battle of 
Ypres, at St Jullen, Festuborl,, Viniy 
Ridge, Hill 70, Passchendaele, the Somme, 
and Cambrai (q.v.), among other engage¬ 
ments. During the period of the war tlie 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa were 
destroyed bj’- fire (Feb. 1916), and there 
was a disastrous explosion of munitions at 
Halifax, N. Nova Scotia (Doc. 1917). In 
the year following the war, the Prince of 
W’ales made an official tour of C., opening 
Quebec Bridge on 22 Aug. and laying the 
foundation-stone of the tower of the new 
Parliament buildings at Ottawa. In the 
sarne year the Canadian National Ihiil- 
ways were organised. Sir Robert Borden 
was succeeded by Mr Arthur Meighen as 
Premier in 1920, but bis Consciwativc 
ministry soon fell, and Mr W^ L. Mackenzie 
King, Liberal, became Premier (Dec. 
1921), and held office till 1926, during 
which period there were 2 Imperial Con¬ 
ferences (1923, 1926) at which ho repre¬ 
sented C.; a trade agreement was signed 
between C. and the Brit. W. Indies (1925), 
ivnd Baron Byng of Vimy (q.v.) was made 
Oovernor-Gcneral, 1921. In 1926 Mr 
Meighen once again became Premier, but 
was defeated in the House iiiiraodiately 
and resigned. The taxation issue and 
that of protective tariff's remained the 
dominant note in Canadian politics, 
neither party having any very clear ad¬ 
vantage in majority, but in 19.30 Mr King 
was severely defeated at the general 
elections; Mr (later Jiord) Bennett (q.v.) 
became Prime Minister at a, time of 
somewhat serious unemployment and was 
pledged to an upward revision of tariffs, 
to exclude, especially, imports of manufs. 
from the U.S.A. In Oct. 1930 Mr 
Bennett came to London at the head of 


the Canadian delegation to the Imperial 
Conference, the prin. issues being econo¬ 
mic and constitutional (inter-imperial 
relations). 

C. suffered with other countries in the 
w’orld economic crisis which began in 
1929. Factories closed, the wheat market 
collapsed, and the demand for manuf. and 
agric. products fell to disastrous levels. 
The prairie farmers were especially hard 
hit and the wheat pools faced great losses. 
The prov. govs, came to their aid and by 
1932 they were operating again as co¬ 
operative elevator companies. After the 
depression a drought set in, bringing 8 
years of successive crop failures, while soil 
erosion aggravated the loss, high winds 
blowing the scorched and crumbled earth 
for great distances. By 1933 thousands 
of farmers were on relief, their savings 
wiped out, and innumerable farms were 
abandoned. The year 1930 marked the 
end of the ora of the rise of the wlieat 
empire, which had i)ogun wdth the con¬ 
struction of the railways, and though 
grain must continue to bo important, the 
W. bad other resources awaiting develop¬ 
ment. It was in this year, too, that the 
natural resources, which hitherto had 
been kept under the control of the 
dominion gov., wore transferred to tlic 
prairie pro vs. The depression also en¬ 
couraged new politioa.1 movements. In 
Alberta the Social Credit party (q.v., and 
see. also Alberta) advocated drastic- 
changes in the control of banking and 
money and gained control of the prov. 
legislature. The Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth Federation, organised in 1933, 
advocated a wide extension of public 
ownership and a great extension of tiie 
social services. Despite the depressing 
features of the economic crisis tlicse years 
were not devoid of substantial achieve¬ 
ments: the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act of 1935, passed by the Conservative 
Gov,, provided for a programme of 
researcii through the co-imeration of 
dominion and prov. govs. Throuirh the 
efforts of farmers and scientists, the lino 
of agriculture was extended gradually 
furtlier N. in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Radio and flying, too, helped in the 
expansion northward, freight being car¬ 
ried through the NW. Ters. and oven to 
the Arctic Is. McMurray, at the end of 
the railway, 300 m. N. of Edmonton, 
became the gateway to the Mackenzie, 
and from there the airline reached N. 
1600 m. to Aklavik on the Arctic shore; 
but the full effect-s of this expansion 
northward liave not yet been realised. 
The overwhelming Liberal victory in the 
prov. elections of 1934 was followed by 
Mr Bennett’s hoav 3 ’’ defeat in th(^ general 
election of 1935, when Mr Mackenzie 
King once more became Premier. Lord 
Willingdon succeeded Baron Byng as 
Governor-General In 1926 and was him¬ 
self succeeded by Lord Bessborough In 
1931. In 1935 Lord Twoedsmuir (John 
Buchan) became Governor-General, one 
of the most popular in the country’s hist. 
This was also the period of constitu¬ 
tional development in C., as in the other 
dominions affected b^' the Statute of 
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Westminster pckssed in 1931 (q.v.). In the 
case of C., and at the eijpress wish of the 
Canadian Gov., 2 limitations with regard 
to the British North America Act, that is, 
with regard to the Canadian constitution, 
remained despite the Statute: (a) amend- 
fiients were still to be made by the Brit. 
Parliament, which, however, would act 
only at the request of the Canadian Gov.; 
(h) legal cases involving the Interpretation 
of the British North America Act could 
still be taken on tmpeal to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council as the 
highest court of the empire. These 
limitations were to bo removed when¬ 
ever C. wished, and were retained because 
no method of amending the constitution 
liad been found which was approved 
by all the prove. As the Statute of 
Westminster, by repeating the principle 
of the Crown as the symbol of the free 
association of members of the Brit. 
Commonwealth, demonstrated that the 
Crown was the only legal link binding 
the members together, it was as King of 
C. that George VI made his royal tour in 
1939 and addressed the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment In Ottawa. In this transformation 
from Empire to Commonwealth C. has 
always played a loading part. 

The royal tour of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth in N. Amorioti in 1939 
was a striking sign of tlie new spirit of 
understanding among the nations of the 
Brit. Commonwealth and between Britain 
and the U.S.A. This better under¬ 
standing, however, did not manifest 
itself so much in common policies as in 
the tacit recognition of common interests 
which in the long mu wont deeper. On 
10 Sept. 1939 the Canadian Parliament 
resolved that the king should declare a 
state of war between C. and Germany. 
A landmark in Canadian hist, was the 
creation on 18 Aug. 1940, by C. and the 
U.S.A,. of the Permanent Joint Board of 
Defence, thr(»ugh an agreement signed at 
Ogdensbnrg by Mr Mackenzie King and 
President Roosevelt. By this agreement 
the signatories in effect declared their 
determination to co-operate fully ‘iii the 
defence of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere.’ The Ogdensbnrg 
agreement marked a new stage not only in 
the relations of C. and the U.S.A., but iu 
the relations of the U.S.A. with the Brit. 
Commonwealth. For the first time in her 
hist, the U.S.A. had signed a permanent 
military agreement with a momlu'r of the 
Commonwealth, and had recognised C. as 
her closest friend and associate. For the 
first time, too, C. liad sIiowti tliat she wtis 
bound to join with her neighbour in 
defence of the common continent w’liile 
she was free also to stand by other Brit, 
nations overseas. 

Early in 194C public confidence in 
Russian integrity was shaken by the 
‘Soviet spy case.’ The gov. appointed 
Justices Toschercau and Kellnck of the 
Supreme Court as royal commissioners to 
investigate the evidence brought, out of the 
Soviet Embassy by a cipher clerk, Igor 
Gouzenko, of the extent of Soviet spying 
in C. The most prominent of those 
exposed were Fred Rose, Communist 


M. P. for Montreal-Cartier; Sam Carr, 
organiser of the Communist party; Dr 
Raymond Boyer of McGill Univ.; and 
the Brit, atomic scientist, Allan Nunn 
May. They w’ere convicted of passing 
atomic secrets to the Sovioto (see 
J£epf>rt of ihe Royal Commission, 27 July 
1946. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa). The 
warning contained in the Gouzenko case 
no doubt helped to make C. one of the 
leaders in proposing the N. Atlantic 
Alliance in 1947. The threatening Soviet 
attitude, which led to the blockade of 
Berlin (June 1948), stimulated the 
Atlantic nations to press on with this 
project, and C. joined the other 11 sig¬ 
natories of the N. Atlantic Treaty in 
Washington, 4 April 1949. A domestic 
event of great importance occun*ed at the 
same time, Newfoundland joining the 
Canadian confederation on 31 Mar. 1949. 
Achieved at the time by only a small 
majority in a referendum (see New¬ 
foundland), this step led to a consider¬ 
able irnprovoinont in the economic 
welfare of the former colony, and is now 
widely approved by the Newfoundland 
pop. 

The 2 events, the one foreigm and the 
other domestic, launched the remarkable 
political career of Louis S. St Laurent as 
Prime Minister of C. Mr Mackenzie King 
(q.v.) had retired in Nov. 1948 after 
holding office for a total of 23 years since 
1921, thus achieving his ambition of sur¬ 
passing Walpole’s term. His successor, 
a Quebec lawyer who had never been in 
politics until persuaded in Dec. 1941 to 
fill the place of the deceased Ernest 
Lapointe as Minister of Justice and loader 
of the Quebec wing of the Liberal party, 
proceeded in 1949 to win the greatest 
electoral victory in Canadian hist. Mr 
King had won an overall majority in 
June 1940. with 125 Liberal seats against 
68 Conservative, 29 Co-operative Com¬ 
monwealth Federation, 13 Social Credit, 
and 1 Communist, out of a house of 245. 
Mr St Laurent won a landslide election in 
June 1919: 193 Liberal to 41 Conservative, 
13 Co-operative Commonwealth Federa¬ 
tion, and 10 Social Credit, out of a house 
of 265. The Korean w^ar of the following 
year had a great impact on C., which 
liad fairD-^ promptly suiiported the U.N. 
effort by sending an army lirigade, 3 
dest royers, and an air transport squall- 
roil, all of which it maintained in the 
fiehl throughout the ^var. The hostilltie.s 
in Korea brought a sharp increase in 
Canadian defence^' spending, reversing 
the post-war trend tow"ard.s lower budgets 
and reduced taxes. An ambitious and 
expensive aircraft production pro¬ 
gramme ^vas launched, to produce 
2 types of jet fighter and the Orenda 
engine. Many of these fighters won^ 
given tu the European members of 

N. A.T.O. as mutual aid; and the main¬ 
tenance of 12 fighter squadrons iu Europe, 
along with a l)rig\de of troc^ps, became 
C.’s chief contribution to N.A.T.O. 
Nevert-heloss the Korean war gave a 
further spur to C.’s industrial and 
mineral development, which began at 
this time to gather real momentum. 
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Despite a fresh round of Inflation the 
country waH so prosperous that in 1953 
the St Laurent gov. achieved another 
neat electoral sweep. This long-sus¬ 
tained Liberal popularity was strained 
somewhat by the acrimonious debate of 
1955 over the gas pipeline from Alberta 
to the E. industrial areas. Conservatives 
and Socialists (C.C.F.) joined for once In 
opposing the plan of the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, Mr Howe, to loan money 
to U.S. interests to build the line, and 
called for a publicly owned project. In 
1967, following a general election, the St 
Laurent gov. was defeated, and J. G. 
Diefenbaker (q.v.), leader of the Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative party, was ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister, Final results 
showed that the I^rogressive Conserva¬ 
tives hold 110 seats in the new parlia¬ 
ment, Liberals 105, Commonwealth Co¬ 
operative Federation (C.C.F.) 25, Social 
Credit 19, Independents 2, Independent 
Liberal 1, Liberal-Labour 1, Indepen¬ 
dent Progressive Conservative 1, and 
there is 1 vacancy, making a full comple¬ 
ment of 265 seats. 

Arf. Art in C. began in the colony 
of New France about 1670 when the 
sojourning artist, Frdre Luc (Claude 
Francois), transplanted the European 
style of religious painting Into C. 
Shortly afterguards sculpture in wood was 
introduced by Jacques Leblond de 
Latour and other carvers who came as 
masters to Bishop Laval’s school of arts 
and crafts near (Juebec. Though paint¬ 
ing was for a cent, to remain in the 
thmll of folk art or the Imitation of 
Europe, the carving of statues and of 
decorative work in churches developed 
freely, reflecting but not imitating the 
Fr. style in its unfolding from the Louis 
XIV to the Louis XVI. The Levasscur 
family in Quebec were tbo prin. exponents 
of this art during the era of relative isola¬ 
tion from France in the earlier 18th cent. 
The art of embroidery flourished under 
the nuns ajid often showed considerable 
originality. 

The Brit, conquest of 1759 restored con¬ 
tacts with Europe to a limited extent. 
A reflection of Chardin and Fragonard Is 
seen in Francois Beaucourt, the first 
Canadian painter to study abroad. Later, 
In the first half of the ]9tb cent., the 
portraits of Antoine Plamondon and 
Th6ophile Hamel combined the sim- 

S licity of folk art with the influence of 
tie Fr. classicists. The Brit, tradition by 
this time had also begun to play its 
important part in the formation of <i!ana- 
dian art. In Nova Scotia Robert Field 
carried the methods of 18th-cent. Brit, 
portraiture into the early 19th cent. 
In Quebec the carvers of the BaUlairg6 
atelier and the silversmiths combined 
Eng. neo-classic motifs with their tra¬ 
ditional Baroque elements to produce an 
orl^nal and splendid style. 

Landscape painting was. however, the 
most important legacy of Brit. art. A 
considerable number of topographical 
artists visited the colony and recorded the 
Canadian scene. The best of them was 
Thomas Davies, whose sense of pattern. 


colour, and the mystery of the wilderness 
Is only equalled by Rousseau le Douanier. 
These inspired resident artiste such as 
Paul Kano (1810-71), whose study of the 
landscape and Indian life took him from 
Toronto to the W. coast and back again 
between 1846 and 1848. Cornelius 
KrieghoU (1815-72), who was in C. 
between 1840 and 1866, painted the Fr. 
Canadian scene In the picturesque manner 
of Dusseldorf, but he also recognised the 
broad patterns and bold colours which 
belong to the Canadian landscape. 
Robert Whale (1805-87) painted land¬ 
scapes in the manner of Wilson, often 
including such interesting details as early 
railway trains and bridges. 

About 1870 the romantic picturesque¬ 
ness of Kane and Krleghoff gave way to 
a naturalistic treatment of the Canadian 
sc.ene. This is evident in the landscapes 
of John A. Fraser. Allan Edson, Henry 
Sandham, and Lucius O’Brien, and In the 
realistic genre and portraits of Robert 
Harris (1849-1919), painter of the first 
Canadian mural picture, ‘The Fathers of 
Confederation,* in 1881. This movement 
coincided with the founding of the first 
official art organisations, the Royal 
Canadian Academy and the National 
Gallery of C. (1880). In the nineties 
realism yielded to a richer, more poetic 
mode which is apparent in the work of 
Horatio Walker (1858-1938), the i)ainter 
of habitant genre, who was the most 
extreme exponent of the Barhlzon stylo; 
Homer Watson (1855-1936), a landscape 
painter, the directness of whose early 
style was later swamped by his imitation 
of Constable; and Win Brymncr (1855- 
1925), the painter of dream-like land¬ 
scapes with a kinship to inness In the 
U.S.A. Realistic sculpture, as practised 
by Hamilton MacCarthy, also gave way 
to the eh^gance of monuments of Louls- 
Philippe Hubert (1850-1917). 

A younger generation of painters who 
saw in Fr. impressionism a new approach 
to the Canadian landscape played an 
important part in launching the modern 
Canadian school. Maurice Cullen (1866- 
1934) painted atmospheric scenes of 
Quebec and Montreal; in his later land¬ 
scapes ho eliminated the European haze 
of atmosphere in order to express the 
emphatic contours and colour patterns of 
the N. landscape. James Wilson Morrice 
(1865-1024), who lived most of bis life in 
Paris in contact with all movements from 
Whistler to Matisse, had the immediate 
effect in his native country of encouraging 
the flat pattern and the further-reaching 
one of establishing the idea of ’pure* 
painting. 

But the first movement in Canadian art 
which is to bo Identified as * national’ was 
begun by a group of painters in Toronto 
in the years followim? 1910. A. Y. Jack- 
son brought from Montreal the influence 
of Morrice as w’^cll as his own passion for 
discovery. The untrained Tom Thomson 
(1877-1917) contributed a native under¬ 
standing of the N. woods; Arthur Lismer 
and Franklin Carmichael (1890-1945) had 
a feeling for rhythmic movement; F. H. 
Varley, a master^^ of paint; J. E. H. 
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MacDonald (1873-1032), a poetry of inter- appeared in 2 cities. Vanconver has 
pretation; Lawren Harris, a dynamic seen the greatest derelopment and 
vision of the forces of nature. The the greatest variety of styles, including 
Group of Seven (including the foregoing the decorative abstractions of B. 0. 
with the exception of Thomson, and with Binning and the ‘animist’ compositions 
the addition of sev. others at different of J. L. Shadbolt and Gordon Smith, 
times between 1920 and 1933) felt the A new Toronto group, ‘Painters Eleven,* 
impact of impressionism, Art Nouveau,. Includes the vigorous non-figurative 


and Scandinavian expressionism, but 
national feeling was paramount and fused 
these influences into a now style, austere, 
unquiet, and uncompromisingly regional, 
which was hailed in Europe during the 
twenties before it was accepted at home. 
Contemporaries of the group in other parts 
of C. included Albert Robinson and 
Clarence Gagnon. Two other artists of 
the same generation developed individual 
styles of a high order. David Milne’s 
(1882-1953) delicate, imaginative, quiet 
manner depends on patterns of a simple 
and exquisite sort, and elusive colour 
harmonies as personal as handwriting. 
Emily Carr (1871-1945), who painted all 
her life in Brit. Columbia, underwent an 
astonishing expressionist development 
after brief contact with the Group of 
Seven. Her canvases and spontaneous 
large ‘sketches’ in oil on paper arc 
cxxjrosslons of her enthusiastic resi)onse 
to the stylised forms of the Indian totems 
and her excited reaction to the luxuriant 
growth of the W. forests. 

Recent trends include a further develop¬ 
ment of the style of the Group of Stwen 
along broader and more varied and x>er- 
sonal lines on the part of one important 
group. L. L. FitzGerald (1890-1950), 
with his linear definition of Winnipeg 
backyards, Charles Comfort with his 
simplified landscapes of the thirties, Carl 
Schaefer with his subtlety and intimacy 
in water-colour. Win Ogilvie with his 
delicate, stylised figures, Jack Nichols 
with his delicate and pathetic ones, and 
Edwhj Holgute, with his powerful ones, all 
stem from the ‘ausU‘re’ school. A number 
of genre painters have moved somewhat 
away from this sphere of influence, yet 
are bound to it by their attachment to 
the Canadian scene: these include Henri 
Masson, Andr6 Bi61er, and Pogi Nlcol 
MacLeod. Some, including Joan-Paul 
Leraieux, Edward J. Hughes, and 
Alexander Colville, approach the snii- 
plicity and intensity of the folk artist. 
Jack Humphrey, Marian Scott, and 
Fritz Brandtner arc inspired by abstract 
movements in Franco, England, and 
Germany respectively. Joan Dallaire 
and Kenneth Lockhead are surrealists. 
A Montreal group which has grown up 
since 1939 looks to Morrice and to John 
Lyman as the patron saints of non- 
particular art and has been deeply 
influenced by contemporary European 
schools of ‘pure’ painting, abstraction, 
and expressionism, particularly the school 
of Paris. It includes among others 
Goodridge Roberts, Stanley Cosgrove, 
Alfred Pellan, and Jacques de Toniian- 
cour; also Paul ^Jmile Borduas (leader 
of the Automatiate^) and his pupil, Jean 
Paul Riopolle, the internationally famous 
tachiste. 

New schools of painting have recently 


painters, Wm Ronald and Harold Town. 

Sculpture has followed the same general 
pattern of development as painting. 
Perhaps the only significant influence 
between 1900 and 1940 was the dubious 
one of Art Nouveau (Walter Allward: 
Vimy Memorial, 1924). The animal and 
landscape reliefs of Emanuel Hahn and 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood paralleled the work 
of the Group of Seven in painting. The 
Influence of European monumental sculp¬ 
tors like Mestrovic and Milles was the 
inspiration of sev. sculptors like Suzor- 
Cot6, Frances Loring, et al. Louis 
Archambault, whose ‘Iron Bird* caused a 
sensation in 1950, stands out among 
younger sculptors. 

Some of the most recent endeavours of 
Canadian artists have been in the realm of 
the film (Norman Maclaren) and industrial 
design. Art societies, which have grown 
greatly in numbers and effectiveness 
during the past 25 years, have played an 
important part in the stimulation of 
Canadian art. The work of the National 
Gallery of C., which for many years has 
carried on a. nation-wide programme of 
travelling exhibitions, is now supple¬ 
mented by a growing number of museums, 
galleries, and community centres. 

Arrhitecture. See Canadian Archi- 

TEOTURE. 

Literature. See Canadian Literature 
and French Canadian Literature. 
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sar Ics arts en Nouvelle-France, 1941; 

D. W. Buchanan. Canadian Painters, 
1945, and The Growth of Canadian Paint¬ 
ing. 1950; Art Gallery of Toronto. The 
Derclopjiipni of Painting in Canada. 1945; 
G. C. Melnnes. A Short History of (Cana¬ 
dian Art, 1950; P. Duval, Canadian 
Drawings and, Prints, 1952. and Canadian 
Water Colour Painting, 1954; R. H. 
Hubbard. ‘A Period of (Jrowth in Cana¬ 
dian Art,’ in The (Culture of (Contemporary 
Canada, 19.57, and Canadian Jf'orks of 
Art in the National Gallery of (Canada, 
1947; see also Canadian Art (a quarterly 
jieriodh'al). 

Canada Balsam, see AuHEBivESi. 

Canada Goose, Bcrnicln canadensis, 
species of the Anatidae or duck family 
which is common to N. America. It is a 
wild goose which sometimes breeds In 
Euroiie, and it Is closely related to the 
Barnacle Goose (q.v.). 

Canadian Architecture. Architecture in 
Canada had it« beginnings in the first 
dwellings built by Fr. settlers on the 8t 
Lawrence in the 3 7 th cent. Unlike the 
wooden houses of New England, those in 
(Canada were built of atone. At the outset 
they rcHembled buildings in Normandy, but 
during the 18th cent, there ai)peared cer¬ 
tain native features, the most noticeable 
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of which wa« an upward tilt of the 
eaves. In only a few bulldlng:s of the Fr. 
rogrlme, desig^ned by clerical amateurs or 
Fr. military architects, were there traces 
of the classicism of Paris; otherwise 
churches, reiigrious houses, and dwellings 
alike shared a common simplicity of 
design. 

The 18th-cent. Eng. settlements in the 
Maritime pro vs. followed a version of the 
Georgian similar to that found in New 
England, and Eng. influences mingled 
with local traditions in !>. Canada after 
1759. The end of the 18th cent, and the 
earlier 19th cent, saw the introduction of 
tlio log cabin on the frontier, but tn archi¬ 
tecture rofleotod the Regency styles, with 
the Palladian being the favourite for 
larger buildings (Province House, Halifax, 
by John Merrick, 1811). Many buildings 
or this period show evidence of the austere, 
handsome work of Scottish stonemasons. 
The architects of tlds time were often 
Eng. military engineers (Quebec Anglican 
cathedral by MaJ. Robe and Capt. Hall, 
1804), but during the first half of the 19th 
e<3nt. the Gk revival (q.v.) spread into 
Canada from the U.S.A. 

The Gothic revival (q.v.) began with 
Notro-Pame in Montreal, designed in 
1824 by James O’Donnell with Gothic 
details and Georgian proportions, and an 
elaborate carpenter’s Gothic sprang up 
at the same time. But later architects 
such a.s Wm Thomas (St Paul’s, Hamilton, 
1857) based their work on a closer study 
of Clothic momunenta, while Frank Wills 
approached true inedioval proportions in 
the cathednUs of Fredericton (1845) and 
Montreal (1857). The most imposing 
monuments of the revival were TJniv. 
College. Toronto (by F. W. Cumberland, 
1856), built In the Norman style which was 
then considered a variety of Gothic, and 
the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, 
which show Ruskin's influence (1859 ff.; 
the central block, destroyed by fire in 
1916, by Thomas Fuller, and the sur¬ 
viving E. and W. blocks by Frederick 
Stent). In the sixties and seventies the 
Henaissanco style was also revived, par¬ 
ticularly for office buildings. Tlio influ¬ 
ences until this time were predominantly 
British, but in the eiglities the sturdy, 
sombre Richardsonian Romanesque from 
the U.S.A. (sec Richardson, Henry 
Hobson) had a considerable effect in 
Canada, though it was often modified by 
the addition of features which lent a 
Scottish baronial air to oftlce buildings, 
parliaments, etc. (cf. Ontario Legislature, 
Toronto, by K. A. Waite, 1890). 

At the turn of the century the nalvet6 of 
earlier decades was replaced by a studied 
correctness of design. The arclutects, who 
about 1900 founded their professional 
schools and societies, became conversant 
with a variety of styles, applying their 
Renaissance to office and legislative 
buildings (Saskatchewan Parliament, 
Regina, E. &; W. S. Maxwell, 1910), 
their learned Gothic to chimches and 
parliament buildings (now central block, 
Ottawa, John A. Pearson. 1919), their 
Classic to banks and railway stations 
^Unfon Staton, Toi*onto, 1919. Ross & 


MacDonald, Hugh Jones, and J. M, Lyle), 
their Geor^an and Tudor to villas, 
and the now familiar Fr. ‘ch&teau’ style 
to hotels—as site or function seemed to 
demand. They found a new idea in the 
‘chateau’ style which was intended to 
give an old Fr, air to such buildings ais 
railway hotels (Chateau Laurior, Ottawa, 
by D. H. MacFarlanc, 1910). 

Skyscrapers—the Daily Star Building, 
Toronto (Chapman & Oxley, 1928); the 
Aldred Building, Montreal (Barott 6c 
Blackader, 1930): and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Toronto (Darling 6c 
Pearson, 1930) are among tlie largest 
examples—which depended on structural 
steel and reinforc(‘d concrete, sometimes 
had tlie exterior of a cathedral or palace. 

The first evidences of a now stylo, which 
frankly acknowledgt^d the new materials 
and teclmiques and c*xproB8cd new func¬ 
tions, appeared early in the present cen¬ 
tury in utilitarian structures such as 
factories and grain elevators. But the 
development of contemporary architec¬ 
ture has boon made difficult by the con¬ 
tinuing ‘battle of the styles.* This is 
seen to good advantage in Ottawa, where 
the forces of conservatism have kept 
official architecture in bondage to the 
‘chateau* style; but non-official buildings 
have offered a challenge in the form of 
steel-and-glass structures like the Com¬ 
monwealth Building (Alra & Balharrie, 
1954). The newer movements arc better 
able to make their way in the central and 
W. cities. John B. l^arkin Associates in 
Toronto, and Green, Blankstein, Russell 
&: Associates of Winnipeg (new National 
Gallery design, 1954), are among the 
leaders. But in Vancouver the architect 
seems to have the gre.atest freedom. 
Finns such as Sharp & Thompson, 
Berwick Pratt (Graucr Hydro-oloctric 
Station, 1953. with colour design by the 
painter B. (’. Binning), and Semmens 6c 
Simpson (St Anselm’s Church, etc.) are 
leaders In this vigorous movement. Van¬ 
couver’s recent competition for a civi(* 
auditorium was, however, won with a 
striking design by a group of Montreal 
architects (GJuy Desbarats and others). 
See R. Traquair, The Old Architecture of 
Quebec, 1947; G. Morisset, L'Architecture 
en Nouvelle-France, 1949; A. (Jowa-ns, 
Church Architecture in New France, 1955. 

Canadian Literature (English). Canada 
has produced little that would rank as 
great literature, and Canadians are first 
to admit this. But the time has passed 
when either Canadians or Britons would 
say that the country had no distinctive 
culture of its own. Desmond Pac^y, in 
one of the most recent studies of Canadian 
literature, claims it ‘has a distinctive 
conception of man's lot on the earth, a 
conception engendered by the peculiar 
features of tho Canadian terrain. ... In 
it man is dwarfed by an immensely 
powerful physical environment which Is at 
once forbidding and fascinating.’ 

Canadian culture had its beginnings in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, a prov. which 
became British some 40 years before the 
rest of Canada. Henry Allino (1748-84), 
an immigrant from New England, may 
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be said to have been the first Canadian 
writer. His lAfe and Jonmale have been 
compared to the works of Bnnyan. The 
first book-length poem was written by a 
Canadian-born Oliver Goldsmith who was 
a descendant of the Brit. Oliver Goldsmith, 
its liLle, The Rising Village, being reminis¬ 
cent of The Deserted Village. Similarly, 
the first Canadian novelist, Thomas Hali- 
burton (1796-1865), was a distant relative 
of Sir Walter Scott. His Sam Slick of 
The Clockmaker is still a memorable 
character, and was perhaps the model of 
Dickens’s Sam Weller, as his squire might 
have suggested Pickwick. 

The central figure in Canadian colonial 
literature was Joseph Howe (1804-73), 
who was also Nova Scotia’s leading poli¬ 
tician in his day. An early poet, then an 
outstanding journalist, he left a number of 
books of travel sketches, including IVes- 
tern Rambles. 1828, and Eastern Rambles. 
1830; as well as his Letters to Lord John 
Russell and his Collected Poems and 
Essays. 

Among the Loyalists, who carno to 
Canada after the Amer, Revolution, there 
were many educated people who played 
the main role in founding the early univs. 
of Canada. The chief record of their 
experience is the Journal of Jacob Bailey 
(1731-1808); their leading poet was 
Jonathan Odell (1737-1818). Writers 
of the colonial period in Upper and Lower 
Canada (Ontario and Quebec) Include the 
Scots immigrant Alex. McLachlan (1818- 
1896) with his Young Canada, or Jack*s 
as Good as his Master, and the first part of 
a projected epic, 2'hc Emigrant, very much 
in the Burns style. An account of pioneer 
life which Is still read is that of Susanna 
Moodie (1803-85), Roughing It in the 
Rush. A more far-ranging account of 
life in Canada during tliis same period, 
recently reprinted, is that of Mrs Anna 
Jameson, a visiting Irishwoman, an alto¬ 
gether remarkable person, Winter Studies 
and Summer Rambles in Canada, 1838. 

The leading poet of this era was John 
Richardson (1796-1852), whose long 
narrative poem, Tecumseh. on the war of 
1812, and novel, Wacousta, have remained 
in print for over a century. Richardson 
is also of some note as the first talented 
Canadian writer to starve to death, not for 
lack of trying but for lack of an adequate 
book market in Canada: the relatively 
small pop. of the country is divided 
between 2 main language groups, a large 
part of its people came to Canada as 
barely literate peasants, and Brit, and 
Amer. pubs, have always dominated the 
market. Charles Sangster (1822-93) 
might have succeeded to Richardson’s 
dubious honour, but avoided starvation by 
working in the post office for the last 25 
years of his life. His pub. poems arc The 
St Lawrence and the Saguenay. Hesperus. 
and Our Norland. Charles Hoavysoge 
0816-76) produced the only outstanding 
Canadian drama, Saul. 

In the latter part of the 19th cent, there 
were more and more works by native-born 
and univ. educ. Canadians, although 
brilliant newcomers like Goldwdn Smith of 
Toronto often dominated the scene. The 


literary jour., The Week, which he and 
Charles G. D. Roberts ed. in 1883-96, 
provided the best opportunity for pub. 
which new Canadian writers had enjoyed 
up to that time. Canada’s best poets 
stem from this period: Roberts himself 
(1860-1943), later knighted; Charles Mair 
(1838-1927); Archibald Lampman (1861- 
1899); Duncan Campbell Scott (1862- 
1947); Bliss Carman (1861-1929), perhaps 
the best-known of all Canadian poets; 
Wilfred Campbell (1801-1918); and W. H. 
Drummond (1854-1907), who wrote 
charming poems of the Fr. Inhab. On 
the distaff side there was Isabella Craw¬ 
ford (1850-87), whose work, when pub. by 
J. W. Garvin, brought recognition only 
after her death; and Pauline Johnson, a 
full-blooded Iroquois princess, whose 
patriotic verse was widely read. 

The outstanding novels of the 19th cent, 
were historical: Win Kirby’s I'lie. Golden 
Dog, 1877, and Gilbert Parker’s The Seats 
of the Mighty, 1896. The former must be 
ranked as one of the finest pieces of 
Canadian writing. A number of novels 
of Fr. Canada, written in this period by 
Eng.-speaking authors anxious to help 
explain the older brancli of the Canadian 
nation to the younger one, deserve men¬ 
tion. They include T. G. Marquis’s 
Marguerite de Roberval. 1899, a story of 
the times of Jacques Cartier; W. D. 
Lighthall’g The Young Seigneur. 1888; 
and Agnes Laut’s Lords of the North. 1900, 
and Heralds of Empire. 1902, which deal 
with the early fur traders and explorers 
of the W. 

Novelists of the early 20th cent, include 
sey. who, varying the usual Canadian 
story, enjoyed great success through large 
soles of their novels abroad. ‘ Ralph 
Connor’ (the Rev. Charles W. Gordon) 
sold five million copies of his Black Rock, 
1897, The Sky Pilot, 1898, The Man From 
Glengarn/, 1901, and other novels, read 
to-day only for their historical interest. 
Arthur Stringer made a long and success¬ 
ful career in the U.S., but used Canadian 
material in his books {Lonely O'Malley. 
1901, Prairie Wife. Prairie Mother, and 
Prairie Child. 1916-21). L. M. Mont¬ 
gomery enjoyed a huge success with her 
Anne of Green Gables series; as did 
Marshall Saunders with Beautiful Joe. 
Marian Keith’s Gentleman Adventurer is 
an excellent historical novel of the Riel 
Rebellion. Three others whose works 
are still known around the world are 
Robert W. Service, with his Songs of a 
Sourdough and other sagas of the Yukon 
Gold Rush; Mazo de la Roche with her 
Jalna series, which has run into a score of 
vols.; and Stephen Leacock, the beloved 
humorist and sage of Sunshine Sketches of 
a Little 7'own and many other works. 
Quito different is the story of Canada’s 
leading realistic novelist, Frederick Philip 
Grove, a weli-educ. and travelled Anglo- 
Swede who seemed to love Canada more 
passionately as he became embittered 
with Canadians as readers. His 
Prairie Trails. 1922, The Turn of the Year. 
1923, Settlers of the Marsh, 1925, and Our 
Daily Bread. 1928, somewhat in the style 
of Knut Hamsun, have been called the 
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truest aooomits of life on the Canadian 
p^raiiies and the most powerful novels in 
Canadian literature. The other out¬ 
standing Canadian realist of the period 
was also of Scandinavian (Icelandic) 
extraction; Laura Salverson, who wrote 
The Viking Hearty 1923. Nellie McClung’s 
stories of pioneer days in the W.. such as 
Souing Seeds in Danny^ are of a much 
milder nature. Poetesses of this period 
were Marjorie Pickthall and Audrey 
Alexandra Brown; poets, John McCall, 
Jn Flanders Fields, and Wilson Mac¬ 
donald, Out of the Wilderness. 

Among the best-knowui Canadian 
writers of recent years are F. E. D. 
McDowell, The Champlain lioad, 1939, 
and Philip Child, The Village of Souls, 
1933, both novels set in the 17th cent. 
There are also Will Bird, Here Stays Good 
Yorkshire, 194/5; Thomas H. Itaddall, 
Pride's Fancy, 194B; Kathleen Coburn, 
The Grandmothers, 1949; and Ethel 
Wilson, The Innocent Traveller, 1949. 
Morley Callaghan, They Shall Inherit the 
Earth, 1935. and others; Hugh Mao- 
Lennan, Tmo Solitudes, 1945; Gabrielle 
Roy, The Tin Flute, 1948; Roger Lemelin, 
The Toum Belong, 1948; and Germaine 
Gu^^Tcmont, The Ouilander, 1950, are 
leading contemporary novelists. Another 
novel, set in Soviet Russia but UTitten in 
Canada and much noticed around the 
world, is Igor Gouzenko’s The Fall of the 
Titan, 1954. The most Important con¬ 
temporary poet is E. ,T. Pratt; others are 
Earle Birney, A. M. Klein, L. A. Mackay, 
Dorothy Livesay, Anne Marriott, and 
James Wreford. 

See also Fuench Canadian Litera¬ 
ture. See A. McMechan, The Ilead- 
vmters of Canadian Literature, 1925; L. 
Pierce, An Outline of Canadian Literature, 
1927; V. B. Rhodenizer, A Handbook of 
Canadian Literature, 1930; Logan and 
French, Highways of Canadian TAterature, 
1932; E. K. Brown, On Canadian Poetry, 
1945; A. J. M. Smith (ed.). The Book of 
Canadian Poetry, 1948; Desmond Paccy, 
Creatim Writing in Canada, 1952; and A. 
Phelps’s cssavs on a number of Canadian 
Writers, 1952. 

Canadian Mounted Police, see Rotal 
Canadian Moitxted Police. 

Canadian Railways. Railways in 
Canada have always represented some¬ 
thing more than mere transportation. 
In essence, they have represented nation- 
building. The early projects, such as 
the Grand Trunk, the Intercolonial, and 
the Canadian Piw?iflc, now seem to have 
been ambitious beyond young Canada’s 
strength; but they were imdertaken in 
furious competition with the extension 
of canals and railways on the Amer. side 
of the border, in a determination to hold 
the N. half of the continent for Brit, 
settlement. The first railway in Canada 
was a 15-m. line between Laprairie, 
opposite Montreal, and St John’s, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, in 1836. The 
first big project was the St Lawrence and 
Atlantic, which linked Montreal with 
Portland, Maine, as a winter port. With 
the 1850’8 came the first great railway 
building boom, the Grank Trunk being 
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pushed through from Montreal to Sarnia, 
Ontario (and later to Chicago), the lines 
of the Great Western spreading out from 
the Toronto-Niagara area, and the N. rail¬ 
road running from Toronto up to Oolling- 
wood, on the Georgian Bay. This latter 
line formed a link between Lakes Ontario 
and Huron, and handled much trade for 
Chicago. It is estimated that $100 
millions were poured into railway building 
in Canada in the 1850’s. 

Confederation brought the compact to 
build the long-discussed Inter-Colonial 
Rail Road, along the S. shore of the St 
Lawrence, from Montreal to Halifax, 
linking the Marltiraes with what was then 
called ‘Canada.’ It was completed in 
1876, Partly strategic (it was launched 
at the time of the Amer. Civil War) and 
partly political, it failed then to grive 
Halifax the traffic it expected; but it has 
fully justified itself in 2 world wars. The 
1870’s and ’80’s were dominated by the 
great project of a railway to the Pacific. 
This too had been part of a political 
compact, promised to bring Brit. Columbia 
into the union. With 1000 m. of rocky 
wasteland in N. Ontario, 1000 m. of empty 
prairie beyond Winnipeg, and then the 
mighty Rockies, it was a formidable 
project. The infant Canadian nation of 
4 million was setting out to do what the 
powerful U.S.A. of 40 million had just 
achieved, in completing the Union Pacific 
Rail Road in 1869. Canada’s decision, or 
at least John A. Macdonald’s decision, 
was made in 1871. But in 1873 Mac¬ 
donald’s gov. was turned out of office 
through the ’ Pacific scandal,’ by which the 
chief financier of the new railway was 
shown to have heavily supported Mac¬ 
donald’s siiocossful election campaign of 
1872. The next gov. was an exceedingly 
honest and cautious one, and advanced 
the railway scheme very little. It took 
Mo/Cdonald’s return to power in 1878 to 
fire the boiler; a new syndicate of Montreal 
financiers was formed, led by George 
Stephen (later Lord Mount Stephen), 
Donald Smith (later Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal), and R. B. Angus, with the 
energetic American, Wm Van Horne 
(later Sir Wm), os president, and the steel 
was laid to the Pacific by 1885. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway (C.P.R.) then 
set out to bring in settlers for the 
25,000,000 choice ac. it had received from 
the gov., and the colonisation of the W. 
was under way. As this proceeded, the 
promoters of the Canadian Northern Rail 
Road, Mackenzie and Mann, began to 
string their grain-collooting roads across 
the prairies, feeding into the C.P.R. for 
the E. haul. As the development fever 
mounted, the Grand Trunk Rail Road 
plungc'd Into a project for an extension to 
the Pacific. The logical development 
would have been amalgamation with the 
Canadian Northern Rail Road. But the 
Liberal gov. of Laurier, irritated for many 
years by Conservative boasts that they 
had built the C.P.R., galled os much by 
C.P.R. support for the Conservative party, 
and anxious to counter the vast power 
wielded by the C.P.R., came out with a 
scheme for a National Transcontinental 

♦b 
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Bail Hoad. This was to take a more i and Manitouwadge, in Manitoba to 
northerly route across Ontario, the Lynn Lake, and in Brit. Columbia from 

P rairies, and Brit. Columbia, with Its i Terraco to the CTeat new aluminium 
‘aclflc terminus at Prince Rupert. The smelter at Kitimat. Under discussion is 
pov. would build the E. section, the Grand I a 500-ni. railway from the Peace R,. north- 
Trnnk I'aclflc (G.T.P.) the W., and the | ward to Pino Point on Great Slave Lake. 
G.T.P. would operate the line. (This is ! where one of tlio richest lead and zinc 
almost exactly the formula advanced by a ■ deposits in the world has been discovered. 
Liberal gov., in 1956, for building the All freight and passenger rates, and many 
Trans-Canada Pipeline.) This second other matters concerning the railways, 
transcontinental line, which in its long come under the jurisdiction of the Trans- 
section across N. Gntario was already one port Commission. U.S.A. railways oper- 
too many, was no sooner under construe- ate 863 m. of line in Canada. C. R. are 
tion than the Canadian Northern startt^d being rapidly dieselised and re-equipped 
to build a third. When the First World with the most modern coaches. »SVr 
War suddenly checked the colonisation of H. A. Tnnis, Hiatoru of the Canadimi 
the country, it was soon discovered that Pacific Jiailway, 1923. and d’A. O. Cole- 
the railways had been over-built. In nmn, Mounf Stephen and the C.P.R.. 

1922 the bankrupt Canadian Northern Canadian Sea, see Hud.mox Bay, 
and G.T.1\ were reorganised and amal- Canakkale, seaport and il of the same 
gamated into the nationally owned name in Asiatic Turkey, on the Darda- 
Canadian National Railways (C.N.R.) at nelles. Thealliedfleetattackedit in 1915, 
a great loss to many Brit, anti Canadian but without success. In 1922 itwasoccu- 
investors. Its first president, Sir Henry pied by Brit, forces in order to arrest the 
Thornton, made every effort to wold the advance of Koraal’s army. This nearly 
(\N.R. into a real system and to build up resulted in war with Turkey—or tin* 
its morale until it could compete with the resumption of war, for as yet peace had 
('!.P.R. (which also had a notable president not been olficially concluded—but the 
In that era, Sir Edward Beatty). The contretemps was avoided by the tact of 
C.P.R. has never relished a situation in Sir Charles Ilaringt-on, the Brit. C^om- 
which its competitor’s losses are covered mander-in-Chief in the Black Wea area, 
from the public treasury; but it had vast Pop. (il) 312,679, (tn) 11,633 (1950). 
subsidies itself from the gov. In the Canal (Lat. eanaZts, a channel), artificial 
beginning, and undoubtedly the country’s w’ater-course serving the purpose of 
interest is better served through the 2 drainage or irrigation, or more frequently 
railway systems, rather than 1 privately- for t he transportation of merchandise in 
owned leviathan. It was for the latter boats, barges, or ships. C.s have un¬ 
reason that the proposal for amalgamation doubtedly been in existence since very 
of the railways, urged by the C.P.R. on a early times. Herodotus and Strabo both 
Royal Commission in 1931, was turned speak of a C. acro8.s the Isthmus of Suez 
down. which was begun in 616 nc by Neeho and 

The C.N.R., with 23,763 m. of track, is completed by the year 521 bc. In Egypt 
now the greatest railway system of N. the Nile has from time immemorial been 
America. It includes the Quebec Bridge noted for its irrigation (^s; traces of 
(central span, 1800 ft), next to Sydney waterways which the anct Egyptians con- 
Bridge the longest in the Commonwealth, structc^d still remain. The Imperial or 
The C.P.R. has 17,153 rn. of track, and Grand C. of China is of great antiquity: it 
with subsidiary steamship lines and air- commences at Hang-chau, near the mouth 
lines is the greatest travel system in the of the Tsient/Ongklang R., and crossing 
world. These 2 railways jointly operate the Yaugtsekiang at CJiiinkiang tcr- 
the N. Alberta, running up to the Atha- ininates at Tientsin. The total length is 
basca and Peace R.s, with 923 m. of road; about 650 m., but the depth is seldom 
and on main E. Canada runs they operate mort^ than 6 ft. C.s wore probably first 
‘pool’ trains over each other’s tracks, built for irrigation, but, especially after 
The C.N.R. operates the Hudson’s Bay the invention of locks, they acquired 
Rail Road, completed in 1931, to the port importance for navigation. A lock cham- 
of Churchill. It lias also taken over her enclosed by a pair of gates w'as said 
operation of the 700 rn. of railway in New- to have been constructed by 2 brothers 
foundland, much of which is narrow Domenico in 1481, and Leonardo da Vinci 
gauge. The only other <*on8iderablo 6 years afterwards completed 6 locks 
railways in Canada are provincially which united the (J.s of Milan. A C. can 
owned, the Northern Ontario, running rarely be built on one level and usually con- 
from N. Bay to Moosonee on .James Bay; sists of a series of level reaches at varying 
and the Pacific Great Eastern in Brit, heights above a datum line; each reach is 
Columbia. The latter is now' being linked closed by locks. The bases of the hills 
for the first time with Vancouver at its and the winding of the valleys must 
s. end, and extended N. to the Peace R. provide the general route for these reaches, 
country. The first extensive railway- llio channel of the C. has a flat bottom 
building period in a quarter cent, has and sides which slope outwards from tin-* 
lately pushed steel into a number of now bottom. In dists. where the soil cannot 
mining areas. A 360-m. line has been withstand the erosion of the water, the 
built from Seven Is. on the N. shore of sides should be lined with ‘puddle,’ a 
the Gulf of St Lawrence to open up rich compound of tempered clay mixed with 
iron ore deposits in the heart of Ungava. water, wliich is worked into the sides to 
Another now lino in Quebec runs to a distance of 2 or 3 ft. Sometimes the 
Ohibougamai^, lines in (Ontario to Geco sides are faced with stonework or concrete 
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where tliore is much traffic. The breadth 
of the C. bottom should be at least twice 
the lin^eatost breadth of the boat uslngr the 
0 .; the depth of the water should bo at 
least li times the draufirht of the boat: 
and the area of the waterway should bo 6 
times the jfreatest midship section of the 
boat. The width of an ordinary inland C. 
in this country is 25-30 ft at the bottom, 
and 40-50 ft at the level of the water. 
The doptii is about 4-5 ft. To maintain 
the level of water in a O., it may bo 
necessary to provide storaj^e in a rescr- 
\'olr; surplus water may be dlscharffed 
over waste woii’s to lay dry a portion of thti 
O. for carrying out repairs. Stop-gates 
are necessary at short intervals. 

Locks arc chamliers made of wood, 
brickwork, etc., and provided with gates 
at each end. The lock is of sufticient size 
to take the largest vessels wiiich use the 
C.; it is placed at the tcniiination of the 
lower reach, and rises to a slightly greater 
height than that of the water in the upper 
reach. The gates of the lock, wiiich are 
vt'ry strongly made, open against the 
direction of the current, and arc slightly 
more than half the width of the lock 
chamber, so that they meet before they 
form a straight line, and are kept firmly 
in ]>lace by the pressure of the water. 
Sluices are placed in each gate near the 
bottom, and can be worked from the top of 
the lock independently of the gates them¬ 
selves. When a boat is about to ascend 
from a low'er to a higher niach of the (1, 
the upper gates and sluices, commanding 
the flow from the upper reach, are closed. 
The sluices at the low^cr end of the lock are 
opened, and when the level of the water in 
the lock chamber is the same as that of the 
lower reach, tin' boat enters the lock. 
The lower gat(^s and sluices are then 
closed, whilst the sluices only in the upper 
gate are opened. The water in the lock 
then gradually rises until it reaches the 
level of the upper reach, when the upper 
gates can be opened and the boat passes 
out of the lock into the higher reach. 
When a boat descends from a higher roach 
t-o a lower, the procedure is reversed. In 
largo locks the sluices may be carried 
through the walls instead of being in the 
gates. The material of which the gates 
are composed Is generally hardened oak; 
in small narrow locks a single gate at each 
oud is sufficient. The gates arc opened 
and closed by balance beams projecting 
over the lock «ide, which are worked either 
by gearing or by a hydraulic ram. The 
locks are not much larger than the vessels 
they are required to take. The Eng. C. 
boat Is from 70 to 75 ft long and 7 or 
8 ft wide: a barge is the same length, but 
double the width, i.e. from 14 to 15 ft. 
The average lift of a C. look is from 8 to 
0 ft, sometimes as little as ft. In 
Belgium, on the Canal du Centro, the 
looks have a lift of 17 ft, whilst 1 look 
on the Saint-Denis C. has a lift of 32 J ft. 
When there is a very big difference in the 
levels of the 2 reaches of the C., It is some¬ 
times overcome by a flight of locks, in 
which the lower gates of one lock form the 
higher gates of the one below' it. On 
many of the Eng. C.s an inclined plane is 


placed at the side of the lock for the use 
of pleasure boats; the boats are placed on 
the rollers which form the plane, and 
hauled over by hand. The same prin¬ 
ciple is sometimes used for barges, but as 
such a method is liable to strain the 
timbera, etc., of lai^e vessels, a more 
common arrangement is for 2 counter¬ 
balancing tanks to be used. Each of the 
tanks holds sufficient water to float a 
boat, 2 linos of rail are u.sc<l, on which 
the tanks run, and they are connected by 
chains running on pulleys in such a way 
that as one ascends the other descends. 
Vertical lifts are also employed on some 
C.s; they arc only used where the differ¬ 
ence in the levels of the roaches occurs in 
a short length of C. to obviate the con¬ 
struction of embankments, etc. At An- 
derton there is such a lift, which deals 
with barges of as mucli as 100 tons burden 
and has a lift of 50 ft. The hors(^ Is still 
used for haulage on the small C.s. Steam 
towage was first introduced about the 
beginning of the 19th cent., but tugs 
towing a string of barges are only practic¬ 
able when thei*o are no locks on the O., or 
when the locks can take the tug and all th<5 
barges at ilie same time. Barges having 
a steam or oil engine of their own are now’ 
utilised; on a portion of the Tetlow’ C., in 
Germany, an electric system of traction 
w'as put into use. The ordinary speed of a 
horse-draw’n ( I boat is from 2 to 3 m.i).h.; 
if an excessive speed is attempted, the 
w'ave raised w’ashes away the sides of the 
O. much more quickly, and the water is 
disturbed for a long distance along the C. 

Canals in the United Kingdom. Great 
Britain was one of the last nations to make 
any use of C.s. The first C. was Bridge- 
water tl (q.v.). The successful accom¬ 
plishment of this w'ork encouraged others, 
and before the introduction of the railways 
the length of the navigable C.s in Great 
Britain was estimated at 3000 m. The 
largest C.s in Great Britain are the Cale¬ 
donian C. (q.v.), the Crinan C., the Forth 
and Clyde C. in Scotland, and the Glou¬ 
cester and Berkeley Ship C. (17 m.) in 
England. Other main C.s in England and 
Wales are the Manchester Ship C. (35 m.) 
(q.v.), the Grand Union (280 m.), the 
Birmingham (160 m.), the Leeds and 
Liverpool <190 in.), the Aire and Calder 
(90 m.). the Trent Navigation System 
(120 ni.h The first C. to be modernised 
in England was the Grand Union, W'hich 
links London with Nottingham and Bir¬ 
mingham. The work of dredging and 
deepening w'as completed in 1934. and the 
C. can now carry mo tor-driven barges at 
greater speed. The Nenc K. was also 
canalised witli locks to take ships of 
15-ft beam, and linked with the (irand 
Union, thus providing a through waterway 
from the Wiish to the Bristol Channel, 
and, at the same time, joining Birmingham 
and Manchester with London. There are 
in all 3641 m. of waterway in England and 
Wales, 184 m. in Scotland, and 848 m. in 
Ireland. The total extent of C.s in use in 
Great Britain Is about 2500 m. In 1948 
most of the important inland w’aterways 
(2000 m.) in Great Britain were taken 
over under the Transport Act, 1947, 
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by the Brit. Transport CJommission, 
placed in the charge of the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Execntive, and organ¬ 
ised into 5 areas with H.Q. in Leeds, 
Northwich, Nottingham, Gloucester, and 
London; ann. tonnage about 10 million. 
The Bridgewater, Manchester Ship, and 
Thames Conservancy ore not included in 
these arrangements, and the ann. tonnage 
carried by them is nearly 20 million. 
The C. Association and the inland Water¬ 
ways Association have done much to 
obviate neglect of Brit, waterways. Some 
C.s are choked with weeds and mud, ren¬ 
dering navigation impossible; often the 
lack of adequate dredging, together with 
leaky locks, greatly delays traffic. 



Continental canals. Belgium occupies 
a foremost place in inland navigation; It 
had, before the First World War, a length 
of C.s amounting to i:i60 m., which Is 1 m. 
of waterway to every 8 i sq. m. of ter. To¬ 
day, the total length of C.s and navigable 
rlvs. is still over 1000 m. The Albert C., 
connecting Antwerp and Lidge, a distance 
of some 80 m., was completed just before 
the outbreak of the Second World War. 
It can carry barges up to a burden of 2000 
tone, and is over 80 ft wide at its nar¬ 
rowest, with a depth of 16 ft. Work was 
also carried out to widen and deepen the 
Charleroi-Brussels C. In the Netherlands, 
the Princess Juliana Ship C. was opened 
in 1935, 20 m. in length with a depth of 
16 ft and a width of 50 ft. Another 
modem C. is the Twenthe C. from Zutphen 
to Enschede, opened in 1936. Since the 
days of the first C. in France, which was 
constructed between 1605 and 1641, the 
French have on the whole been keenly 
alive to the advantages of this method of 
transport. The Languedoc 0., or O. du 
Midi, connects the Bay of Biscay with the 
Mediterranean; it is 148 m. long and has 


119 looks, but Is only 6i ft deep. The Fr. 
Gov., whilst developing the railways of the 
country, did not overlook the C.s, and 
there ore 6000 m. of navigable waterways 
with a total traffic of about 40,000,000 
tons. Many of those waterways are 
maintained entirely by the State, and no 
tolls are levied. The Fr. Gov. in 1879 
passed a law to secure uniformity in the 
dimensions, etc., of the prin. C.s. By the 
above law all C.s must have a depth of 
64 ft, locks must measure 126 J ft by 17 ft, 
and a space must be left under bridges of 
12 ft, thus enabling boats of about 300 
tons burden to travel along all the prin. 
Fr. C.S. Prior to the outbreak of war in 
1939, considerable work was carried out in 
Improving the existing waterways and In 
installing electrical machinery at many of 
the locks on, for example, the Bhine- 
Kh6ne C. and elsewhere. In Germany, 
between the 2 world wars, an ambitious 
scheme was launched for joining, by canal, 
the R.s Oder, Elbe, Weser, and Rhine, 
extending to nearly 7000 m. of C. The 
lost link in this chain was completed in 
1938, the Mittel-land C. from Magdeburg 
through Brunswick and Miinster to the 
Rldne, joining with the Dortmund-Ems 
C. The Soviet Gov. has aimed at making 
Moscow an Important inland port, linking 
it with the Volga and thence with the 
White Sea. the Baltic, the Black Sea, and 
the Caspian. The Mosoow-Volga C. 
was completed in 1937, giving about 80 
m. of navigable waterw-ay, and work was 
then begun on the Volga-Don C. between 
Stalingrad and Rostov. In Sweden, the 
Gota C. system links the Cattegat, 
through the lakes, with tlie Bothnian Bay. 

Canals in the U.S.A. and Canada. In 
America there tiro numerous C.s which 
connect the soparate riv. navigations. 
The St. LawTence C.s, between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, and the Welland 
C. join Lake F>ie and Montreal; the 
last-named is nearly 27 m. long and rises 
by moans of locks to over 320 ft (see 
Welland). The size of these C.s has been 
increased, and now the locks are 270 ft 
in length, 45 ft in width, and 14 ft In 
depth. A C. at Sault Salnte Marie 
oonnocts Lake Superior with Lake Huron 
to avoid riv. rapids. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio C. was begun in 1828, and by 1850 
extended from Georgetown on the Poto¬ 
mac to Cumberland. This C. connects 
Maryland with Wasliington, D.C., thus 
enabling coal to be brought from the 
Cumberland region to the Potomac R. It 
is 184 m. long and has 73 locks. The Erie 
C., which connects Lake Erie with the 
Hudson R., is 3654 m. in length; the 
width at the bottom varies from 63 to 79 
ft, that at the surface from 70 to 98 ft, 
whilst the depth ranges between 7 4 
and 94 ft. The Delaware at Philllpsburg 
and the Hudson R. at Jersey City are 
connected by the Morris C., which crosses 
a spur of the Alleghenies by a system of 
inclines; it is 102 ra. In length. The 
Chesapeake and Delaware C., a part of 
the toll-free Atlantic inland waterway, 
was taken over by the State in 1919. The 
Dalles and Celilo C., completed In 1915, 
allows of riv. navigation up the Columbia 
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and Snake R.s for nearly 600 m. from 
the ocean. The ship G.s generally of 
the U.8.A. are of great economic im¬ 
portance, but the same cannot be said 
of the inland C. system. One fairly 
recent experiment is the State Barge C., 
Now York, which connects New York city 
with Buffalo by a deep-water route of 
790 m. and has a minimum depth of 12 ft, 
but it costs the taxpayers of the state 
67,000,000 annually, and only a negligible 
fraction of the expected traffic passes over 
It. It was, however, deepened in 1941 
to a depth of 14 ft between the Hudson 
R. and Lake Ontario. The Cape Cod C., 


were too shallow. Only a narrow strip of 
land had to be excavated between Velsen 
and the N. Sea, as the direct route p^ed 
through Lake Y and Wijker Meer. Banks 
were formed along the C. by the soil which 
was dredged from the bottom in order to 
deepen the C., and by this means a con¬ 
siderable extent of ter. was reclaimed from 
the sea, and so a portion of the cost was 
realised. The C. is suited for large vessels, 
having a bottom width of 88 ft, a width 
at the water level of 186 ft, and a depth 
of 23 ft; it is 16i m. in length. The 
level of the C. is kept only 14 in. above low 
water in the N. Sea in order to maintain 
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built in 1914, to connect Buzzard’s Bay 
with Massachusetts Bay, was taken over 
by the State in 1928 to become a toll-free 
section of the Atlantic inland waterway, 
and it has since been deepened and 
widened. Work on the canalisation of the 
Ohio R. was underttiken to provide a 
greater depth for the whole 1000-m. 
length. The Cliicago Drainage C., con¬ 
structed to discharge the Chicago drainage 
into the Upper Mississippi Valley instead 
of into Lake Michigan, has now, through 
the construction of a comieoting Illinois 
waterway, become a link in a waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi. 

Ship Canals. C.s designed to admit large 
ocean-going vessels ore constructed either 
to place inland tns in communication with 
the sea, or to shorten the distance by sea 
between 2 points by cutting across an 
isthmus. The Amsterdam Ship O. severs 
the peninsula of N. Holland and unites 
the IJssel Meer (Zuider Zee) ^dth the N. 
Sea, but its real object is to allow the 
trade of Amsterdam a more direct outlet, 
as the N. Holland C. and the IJssel Meer 


the drainage of the reclaimed lands. The 
inflowing water from these lands and from 
the branch C.s is pumped into the IJssel 
Meer by pumps situated in the dam which 
shuts off the C. from the IJssel Meer. 
The entrance channel Is protected by 2 
converging concrete breakwaters, and the 
C. is controlled by locks near each end 
with gates pointing both ways. The C. 
was begun in 1865, and finished in 1876, 
af a cost of about £2,600,000. (See ailao 
Manchester Ship Canal. ) Among other 
C.s of this nature may be mentioned the 
Bruges Ship C., which renders Bruges a 
seaport; the Ghent-Terneuzen C., which 
provided an outlet for Ghent by a C. 
joining the estuary of the Scheldt at 
Temenzon, enlarged and deepened in 
1870 so that vessels of 1400 to 1700 tons 
con reach Ghent; and the Leningrad and 
Kronstadt Ship C., which enables sea¬ 
going vessels to reach Leningrad. This 
C. starts from the Neva and goes SW. for 
about 2 in., when it curves and proceeds 
in a straight line to Kronstadt. It was 
begun in 1877 and finished in 1884, at a 
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cost of £1,240,000. The first C. which out 
across an isthmus to enable ocean-jroing 
ships to use a shorter route was the Suez 
C. (q.v.). {See also Panama Canal.) In 
very early times it was proposed to build 
a C. across the isthmus of Corinth, and 
traces are found of works for such an 
undertaldni? begun in the time of the 
Emperor Nero. The C. w’os begun in 
1882 and finished in 1893, at a cost of 
between £1,000.000 and £2,000,000. It is 
4 m. in length, with a bottom width of 
72 ft, and a depth of 26i ft; the entrance.^ 
at each end are protected by solid jetties 
built out into the sea. The Holstein C. 
connects the R. Eider with the IJaltic 
near Kiel, but is only 51J ft wide at tlie 
bottom, and OJ ft deep, being only useful 
for small vessels. The Baltic Ship (Kiel) 

C. was therefore biiilt between the Baltic 
and N. seas, starting from Holtcnau near 
Kiel, where a great lock was constructed, 
and joining the Elbe at Briinsbiittel. The 
length of the G. is CO m., width at the 
bottom 85 ft, 190 ft at the top, and depth 
28 ft. The C., which saves the vessels 
using it a distance of 237 m., was begun in 
1887 and finished in 1895, at a cost of 
about £8,000,000. See S. Smiles, Lives 
of the Engineers^ 1864; II. C. R. Minikin, 
River and CanM Engineering, 1920; H. R. 
de Sails, Bradshaw*a Guide to the Canals 
and Navigable Rivers of England and 
Wales, 1928; G. Cadbury and S. P. Dobbs, 
(*anal8 and Inland Waierways, 1929; A. 
Wilson, The Suez Canal: its Past, Present, 
and Future, 1939; L. T. C. Holt, Narrow 
Boat. 1944; F. Eyre and (>. Hadfleld, 
English Rivers and Canals, 1945. 

Canale, Antonio, called Canaletto (1C97- 
1768), Venetian painter, trained under his 
father Bernardo C., a scene painter; first 
distinguished liimself by painting decora¬ 
tions for theatres. In 1719 ho went to 
Rome to study the works of the old 
masters; and on liis return to Venice 
painted many views of that city. Smith, 
the Brit, Consul in Venice, bought many of 
his works, a number of which passed into 
the collection of George III, and are at 
Windsor Castle. He worked much in 
London between 1746 and 1755, painting 
some excellent views of the Thames and 
the well-known ‘Interior of the Rotunda, 
Ranolagh’ (1754). The Louvre has 6 of 
his pictures, the National Gallery 11. He 
was a prolific artist and his pupil and 
nephew Bernardo Bellotto (c. 1724-80) 
added to his many Venetian views similar 
in style. C.’s topographical drawings 
had their influence on such Eng. water- 
colourists as Girtin. See K. T. Parker, 
The Drawings of Antonio Canaletto in the 
Collection of 11. M. The King at M lndsor 
Castle, 1948. 

Canaletto, see Canale, Antonio. 

Canalgre (Rnmex hymenosepalus), plant 
of the 8. U.S.A. A tanning substance is 
obtained from the rootstock, which gives 
a rich orange colour and Imparts softness 
of touch to hard leather. 

Canar, see Azogues. 

Canara, see Kanara. 

Canard, archaic French f(»r broadsheet, 
deteriorated in meaning to false report or 
hoax. 


Canary 

Canaris, Constantine, see Kanaris. 
Canary Bird, or Canary Finoh (Serinus 
canarius), passorino bird of the family of 
Fringillidoe or Finches. It is found in 
largo numbers in the Canary Is., Madeira, 
and the Azores, but has been domesti¬ 
cated in Europe since the 16th cent., and 
is one of the most cotninon of cage-birds. 
In its wild state the plumage is green, 
sometimes streaked with brown, and 
resembling that of a linnet or siskin, the 
prevalent yellow^ of the domestic species 
being the result of artificial selection for 
breeding purposes. The artificial select- 
tion has also resulted in increasing the 
average size of the bird, the domestic 
variety being from 6 to 8 in. in length, 
while the wild variety is only from 4 to .*) 
in. long. Tlie wild C^. builds its nest of 
moss, feathers, and hair, in thick high 
shrubs or trees, and prtxluces 2 to 4 broo<ls 
in a season, but it breeds readily in confine¬ 
ment, sometimes laying from 4 to 6 eggs, 
pale blue in colour, 4 times a year. The 
work of building the nest and of incuba¬ 
tion is generally th(} part of the female, 
while the cock-bird usually feeds the 
young. The natural song of the C. is loud 
and clear, and during the mating season 
the males seem to compete with one 
another in the ardour and beauty of their 
melody. It can be taught various notes, 
and readily imitates the notes of other 
birds. Their chief foods are canary and 
miliet seeds; groundsel, chickweed, and 
sugar are appreciated luxuries. C.s mate 
readily with siskins, goldfinches, green¬ 
finches, and linnets: the cross-breeding 
of C/\s is a favourite occupation in thi' 
Tyrol. The chief varieties of the domesti ■ 
cated C. are the Norwich, which is the 
hardiest, and of a very rich colour; th(i 
Belgian Fancy, the most beautiful and 
costly; the Lizard, so called from its 
spotted back; the Cinnamon, so named 
from its colour; the Yorkshire, a long, 
thin, closely feathered bird; the Lanca¬ 
shire Coppy. the largest variet 3 % with a 
crest of feathers on its head; the London 
Fancy, a little yellow or biscuit-coloured 
bird with black wings and tail; the 
Scotch Fancy, a large imposing variety, 
bred largely in Scotland; and the Roller 
C., a very small bird, bred chiefly for 
its unusually beautiful song. There are 
sev. varieties of finches very ck>sely 
allied to the C. and often sold as such, 
but they are generally very inferior as 
song birds. See F. J. Ohatterton. 
Canaries and how to keep them. 1924; 
C. B. Upton, The Breeding ond Manage¬ 
ment of ('anaries. 1934. 

Canary Islands (Sp. Islas Canarias), 
group of Sp. is. in the Atlantic, lying 60 m. 
off the NW. coast of Africa, W. of Rio de 
Oro (q.v.). They consist of 7 main is., 
Gran (Janarla, Fuerteventiira, Lanzarote, 
Tenerife, La Palma, Gomera, and Hierro 
(qq.v.), and 6 small is., Graciosa, Rocca, 
Allegranza, Santa Clara, Inferno, and 
Lobos, and they are grouped into 2 provs.. 
Las Palmas and Santa Cruz de Tenerife 
(qq.v.). The aboriginal inhab. were 
called Guanches (q.v.), and the is. were 
known to the Phoenicians and the 
Romans. In 1402 a Norman, Jean de 
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B6thencourt, subdued some of the is. 
By the end of the 15th wnt. the whole 
apchipelagro had been joined by Ferdinand 
II (q.v.) of Aragrdn to the new Sp. king¬ 
dom. The is. are all ruggred, mountain¬ 
ous, and volcanic, but the soil, where irri¬ 
gated, is very fertile. Bananas, tomatoes, 
and potatoes are the i>rin. exports. 
Cochineal was an Important manuf. until 
the discovery of aniline dyes. Canary 
wine was celebrated until the vines wore 
attacked by phylloxera in the 19th cent. 
There is a considerable tourist Industry, 
and the is. are popular with invalids 
during the winter months. Pop. 824,500. 
See D. A. Banncrman, The Can urn Islands, 
1922. 

Canary Wood, timber of 2 trees of the 
Canary and Madeira Is,. Perseu indira 
and P. canariensis respectively, belonging 
to the Lauracoao family. 

Canasta, card game, a development of 
Rummy, originating in Montevideo and 
growing enormously popular in the U.S.A. 
amd Britain after 1948. It is normally 
played by four people, two a side, with two 
fiiU packs plus jokers. The four jokers 
and the eight deuces are ‘wild’—that is, 
may be named as any other card. Each 
player receives eleven cards; the next is 
turned up beside the stock pile, widch 
is placed in the centre of the table. If 
the tuim-up e^rd is a joker, a two, a black 
or a red thre(.\ the next card is turned up 
to cover it, and so on. Eaich player in 
t urn draws the top card of stock or of the 
<liscard pile, ‘melds’ (places facc-up in 
front of him) any cards lie is able and 
willing to declare, and then discards. A 
meld is compulsory If the top card of the 
discard pile has been taken. A nudd con¬ 
sists of three or more cards of the same 
rank and must contain at least tw'o 
‘natural’ and not more than three ‘wild’ 
cards. The first meld may be made only 
when the cards declared score a iiiinimnin 
wdiich varies according to the points pre¬ 
viously scored by the partnership. From 
0 to lv500 points the minimum meld is 50; 
1500 to aOOO—90; 3000 or over—1‘20; 
a minus sciire—15. Only the top card 
from the discard pile may bo counted 
towards t-he minimum score. A melded 
joker scores 50 points, aces and deuces— 
20 ; K to eight—10; seven to four and 
black three—5 points. A player may 
meld three or four black threes from bis 
liand only when melding out at that turn. 
A C. is a meld of seven or more cards of the 
same rank whether declared at once or 
Imilt up gradually, and must contain four 
or more natural car<ls. A natural C. 
scores a bonus of 500 points over and 
a.bove the points scored by the cards taken 
individually, and a ‘mixed’ C. ‘300 points. 
A player cannot ‘meld out’—that is, lay 
ilown the last cards in his hand—until 
the partnership has declared a C. For 
molding out he receives 100 points, for 
melding out a complete hand at one turn 
without having previously melded. *200 
points. 

A player may in his turn add cards from 
his hand to previous melds of tlic partner- 
sliip. Except wdieu melding out a player 
must both dlscai'd and keep one card in his 


hand. If in drawing a player lifts and 
melds the top of the discard pile he must 
take the whole pile. If he wants the dis¬ 
card pile for the partnership's first meld he 
must lay down two cards of the same rank 
as the top card. After the first meld 
either partner may take the discard pile 
by la 3 nng down one wild card and one of 
the same rank as the top card or by adding 
the top card to a meld already made. 
This last right lapses if the pile contains 
a red three or a wild card; the pile Is then 
‘frozen.’ A discarded black three is a 
‘ stop * card and may not be taken by the 
next player at that turn, but the pile is 
not frozen. 

If a player is dealt red threes on his first 
turn he declares them and replenishes his 
hand from stock. If the round ends 
before he has done so the partnership is 
penalised 500 points for each rod three in 
the hand. When a player draw’s a red 
three he must declare it and draw again. 
For each declared rod three a partnership 
scores 100 points. 

As soon os one player melds out play 
stops. All cards unmclded at the end of 
a round count against the partnership. 
The full game is played uij to 5000 pointe. 

Canberra, federal cap. of Australia 
(q.v.), 204 m. from Sydney and 429 ni. 
from Melbourne, situated 2000 ft above 
sea level. The Australian Capital Ter., 
which Includes 28 sq. m. at Jervis Bay, is 
939 sq. m. in area and contains a cluster of 
peaks 5000 ft in height. The common¬ 
wealth has set out to make 0. one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world; parks 
have been made, fine roads constructed, 
and trees planted. A temporary Parlia¬ 
ment House w’as opened by the Duke of 
York on 9 May 1927, 26 years after the 
opening at Melbourne of the first federal 
Parliament by his I’oyal father. King 
Gcoi*ge V. As well as the research schools 
at the Australian National Univ., there 
are sev. centres for scientific research, the 
more important being the Australian 
In.stitutc of Anatomy, the Plant Industry 
and Entomological laboratories of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation, the Australian 
Forestry School, and the Commonw’ealtb 
Observatory at Mt Stromlo. Pop. of ter. 
33,470. (See photograph, p. 38.) 

Cancer, or the Crab, the fourth sign of 
the zodiac (q.v.), which the sun enters 
about 22 June. 

Cancer, In pathology, a malignant 
growth. A malignant growth may bo 
defined as the a,ppearauce In a single ai‘ea 
of cells wdiich divide and otow in a manner 
jinrelated to the needs of the body. After 
the needs of normal growth have been 
.satisfied and with ageing there is a general 
lessening of the reproductive activity of 
the body cells. That they still retain their 
capacity to divide and multiply, however, 
is evidenced by the continual replacement 
of those lost in the course of wear and 
tear. The blood-forming organs, for 
example, remain active throughout life 
and the epithelial cells of the skin and 
mucous membrane are always balancing 
the loss from daily usage by reproducing 
their kind. When tissue continuity is 
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broken by wounding or other canse the 
surrounding cells multiply and push 
forward to bridge the gap so that, in the 
process of healing, lost tissue is to a 
large extent replaced. These activities 
are those of a normal growth for the 
purpose of maintaining the organism 
intact. Malignant growth, however, has 
no such purpose. It is a purposeless, 
abnormal cell growth, unresponsive to 
ordinary biological control, and therefore 
autonomous. Wben normal develop¬ 
ment of an individual takes place, the 
cells grow and divide, and become special¬ 
ised for certain work, that is, they become 


of the connective tissues. Carcinoma Is 
the more common C. of the 2 and tends 
to be a disease of later life, while sarcoma 
may aflect people of any age. The 
original source of malignant growth is 
known as the primary C., and the organ 
in which it grows os the primary site. 
Metastatic malignant growths are known 
as secondary O.s, and where they take root 
Is known as the secondary site. Primary 
C. may start in any tissue, but certain sites 
are more liable than others. Thus the 
oesophagus, stomach, colon, and rectum 
are well-known sites of primary C. in the 
alimentary canal. For some reason 
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differentiated. In C., these differentiated 
cells degenerate, returning almost, but not 
quite, to their primitive condition, and in 
so doing they regain some of their primi¬ 
tive capabilities. They resemble embry¬ 
onic ceUs in their power of extensive 
multiplication, but differ from them in 
retaining some semblance of their differen¬ 
tiated form; e.g. a C. of the liver contains 
cells which have the form of normal liver 
cells, and even though such a C. may 
migrate to another part of the body, and 
continue Its growth, the tissue in which 
it was originally formed can be detected 
by examination of the cancerous cells. 
It is this power of migrating and forming 
secondary growths (metastasos) in other 
parts of the body which forms ono of the 
chief distinctions between C. and other 
tumours. 

There are 2 main types of C.—the 
carcinoma and the sarcoma. Carcinoma 
originates from the epithelial cells of the 
body, whereas sarcoma grows from those 


unknown, the small intestine is rarely 
affected. Of glandular structures, the 
thyroid, the ovary, the cervix uteri, and 
the breast in the female, and the prostate 
in the male, suffer most. The true 
primary C. of the skin is the epithelioma, 
but another kind, the rodent ulcer, is 
partially malignant only, since it invades 
and destroys tissues locally but does not 
metastasise. The predilection of primary 
C. for certain sites is not fully understood, 
but it seems clear, in some cases at all 
events, that chronic irritation plays a part. 
Motastases, or secondary G.s, may appear 
anywhere, but again certain sites are more 
common than others. The mode of 
spread from the primary C. is by means of 
the lymphatic channels and the blood 
stream. Secondary C.s which are distant 
from the primary have usually been 
carried by the blood stream, while the 
secondary C.s originating from lymphatic 
spread are as a rule to bo found in the 
chain of lymphatic glands into which the 
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lymphatic channels from the site of the 
primary C. drain. Thus a primary C. in 
the breast will cause secondary C.s of the 
axillary lymphatic glands, and an epi¬ 
thelioma on the cheek will cause second¬ 
aries in the cervical, or neck, glands. 
Because of its large blood supply, the liver 
Is a frequent site of secondary 0., particu¬ 
larly' if the primary C. Is in the alimentary 
canal. The recorded deaths from the 
disease have shown a steady increase 
during the last 50 y'ears. In 1906 939 

f eople per million of the pop. died of C. 
n 1930 the number was 1454, and in 
1950 it was 1901. But these figures do 
not necessarily reflect a real increase in 
incidence of the complaint. For instance, 
the expectation of life is greater now than 
it was at tlie beginning of the cent., 
which means that more people to-day live 
to reach the C. age. Diagno.sis is more 
accurate now than it was, so that the 
mortality statistics reflect the stete of 
affairs more truly than in earlier years. 
Although it is probable, therefore, that the 
overall incidenee of C. has increased little, 
if any, tlioro is no doubt tiiat C. of certain 
sites has increased, while it has decreased 
in otlicrs, and in others still it has neither 
increased nor decrejised. Thus C. of the 
mouth and of the skin is less common than 
it was, whereas the figures for C. of the 
lung have shown a sharp increase, and are 
still increasing. Analysis of mortality 
statistics from various localities and 
various social classes show that, although 
there may bo some common actiological 
factor, C. is a disease of diverse aetiology. 
Its appearance in different parts of the 
body results from various specific irritants 
which may be ingested, inhaled, absorbed, 
or even produced by the body itself. 
Statistics nave already supplied the clue 
to the nature of some of those irritants, 
and in the case of lung C. smoking is 
undoubtedly ati aetiological factor. C. 
resulting from certain industrial hazards 
has been proved and the ai)propriate 
measures have been taken to guard against 
the risk. 

So long ns the essential biological 
mechanism of cell growth, both normal 
and malignant, remains unknown, it cannot 
be said that any real preventive treatment 
of C. is available?. The main treatment, as 
always, must be that of extirpating the 
primary' growth as qiiickly os possible. 
Yet the insidious and often symptomless 
onset of the disease, especially when in the 
deep-seated tissues, makes all-important 
early recognition, by patient and surgeon 
alike, often a matter of difflcTilty. By the 
time the growth is diagnosablo beyond 
dotibt inetastases have usually occurred 
and it is less likely that treatment will 
avail. Research is going on continually 
and progress has boon made not only in 
perfecting physical aids to diagnosis but 
also in pathological methods. There is 
some retkson to hope that a diagnostic 
serum reaction specific for C. may evolve 
from research now proceeding, and which 
has already shown some promise. The 
treatment of C. is one of the greatest 

S roblems of medicine. Surgery and radio- 
berapy remain the 2 chief methods, but 


lately certain treatments which involve a 
readjustment of the natural hormone 
secretions have been followed up and have 
shown considerable promise, particularly 
in those oases of widespread secondary 
0 . wlilch, from the nature of things, are 
not amenable to local extirpation of the 
growth. A ^eat increase in the scope of 
surgical treatment of C. has come about 
as the result of modern anaesthesia and 
the application of present-day knowledge 
of physiology. The patient can now be 
subjected to prolonged and extensive 
surgical procedures of a kind which would 
formerly have been out of the question. 
Parts of the body at one time inaccessible 
to the surgeon are now amenable to 
operation. The complete excision of 
primary C. in its early stages in more or 
less any organ is now a practical proposi¬ 
tion. The eradication of secondary C.s, 
however, is often beyond the province of 
surgery and liere radiotherapy, either by 
X-rays or radium, Is the treatment of 
choice. A combination of surgery and 
radiation is sometimes employed. Radical 
radiotherapy aims at euro by destro:i'ing 
the malignant cells without too much 
damage to adjoining normal tissues. To 
adjust the dose to achieve the object is 
one of the problems of this method of 
treatment. Clearly the nearer the O. is to 
the surface of the body the more accessible 
it is to radiation, but recent advances in 
physics have put more powerful agents at 
the disposal of radiologists. The cyclotron, 
an apparatus wliich disintegrates the 
atom, and the more lately developed 
betatron and syncroton are instruments 
which, working at 30 milUon volts, ore 
capable of providing gamma rays of such 
penetrating power that they are effec¬ 
tive against deeply situated malignant 
tumours. Another development is the 
use of the waste products from the atomic 
piles now being used to provide atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. These 
products are known os radioactive iso¬ 
topes. Some of these radioactive iso¬ 
topes, notably radio-phosphorus, radio- 
iodine, and, lat/Cly, radio-caesium, have a 
selective action on certain C.s, and when 
injected into tlie body they concentrate 
in the malignant colls and destroy them. 
Much research has yet to be done in tlda 
field, yet obviously to be able to inject a 
substance into tlie blood stream which 
will seek out and destroy C. on its own 
ground is a therapeutic ideal if it can be 
carried out without harm to the body as a 
whole. Another promising field of re¬ 
search is that of hormone treatment. It 
havS long been known that the ductless 
glands act as a team and the activities of 
one are dependent on the activities of the 
others. The prostate gland, for example, 
depends for its normal function on the 
testicle, and it was observed that C. of the 
prostate is considerably accelerated by 
the administration of the male sex hor¬ 
mone. From this it was but a short step 
to discover whether administration of the 
opposite, or female, sex hormone in these 
cases would impede the growth. Such was 
found to bo the cose. This discovery has 
opened up many possibilities, and most 
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recently considerable success has been 
achieved in cases of mnltiple secondary C., 
incurable by any other means, by re¬ 
moving surgically the suprarenal glands 
(Q.v.) and thus cutting ofE the body’s 
natural supply of the cortico-steroid hor¬ 
mones. Generall 3 " speaking, it may be 
said that therapeutics, though they have 
not actually' caught up with C., are close 
on its tail. 

But the came of C. is still unknown. It 
is probable that many different causes 
may operate, and good work has been 
done in investigating probable causes by 
researches conducted imder the auspices 
of the Imperial C. Research Fund. The 
able administration of this fund and 
the unselfish co-operation of medical men 
and scientists throughout the empire has 
led to the accumulation of a body of 
statistical and experimental knowledge, 
which, though it has had no very definite 
i-esults, has put the inquiry' on a proper 
footing. Many investigations have been 
conducted with a view to finding a specific 
micro-organism for C.. but without 
satisfactorj' results. None of the claims 
made to have isolated a C. bacillus have 
been estab. Ca-ses are quoted too wliicli 
appear to show that an embryo escapes 
the disease although the uterus may bo 
<liseased, and on the other hand, a child 
may bo born from a boalthj^ womb with 
C. devoloptid at an early period in its 
foetal life. The effect of irritation in the 
formation of cancerous gro\vths lias been 
widely discussed. There is no doubt that 
irritation is often at least a predisposing 
cause, and chimney-sweeps’ C., to which 
sweeps at one time were T)ecullarly liable, 
was caused by the irritating effect of soot, 
as was first noticed in 1775 by an Kng, 
doctor, Percival Pott. Tlio active car- 
ciuogcnetic principle of coal-tar has now 
been isolated as benzpyrene; other similar 
substances are also being investigated. 
The ejiewing of betel-nut and the eating of 
hot rice in tJhina have been shown to tie as¬ 
sociated with cancerous growtlis. Irrit«*i,- 
tion ma 3 ' also he produced within the body 
by chemical means, e.g. alcohol is known 
to promoti^ the degeneration of cells, and 
arsenic to stimulate their activity-. The 
connection between smoking and lung (k 
has been estab. beyond doubt. Over¬ 
exposure to X-rays or to ultra-violet rays, 
or to radium, causes the rapid and i>re- 
mature degeneration of cells and tlic 
formation of C., but carcinogens produce 
H change ouly in the manner of the growth 
of the cell; they do not provide the con- 
linuiug stimulus. The mechanism for 
unlimited growth lies in the cell itself, and 
what this mechanism is we do not know. 
Ill 1955. Otto Warburg, of Berlin, pub, his 
theory' on the cause of C. It is known that 
a cell needs oxygen to live and to products 
energ>\ But a cell can produce energy 
not only' by respiration but also by' fer¬ 
mentation. Warburg’s theory on the 
difference between m, C. cell and a normal 
cell is that a C. cell can obtain as much 
energy^ from fermentation as from resjura- 
tion, while a normal coll obtains more 
energy from respiration than from fer¬ 
mentation. When a normal cell is injured 


its respiration suffers, and one way of 
injuring a cell is to deprive it of the means 
of respiration—that is to deprive it of 
oxygen. It then resorts to fermentation 
instead of respiration. A carcinogen, 
therefore, is any agent which poisons a cell 
by Impairings its respiration. But not all 
I)oiHonod cells become C. cells. !?ome res¬ 
piration may' continue together with 
fermentation and, according to Warburg, 
It is not until fermentation has entirely 
supplanted respiration that a normal celJ 
changes to a C. cell. This may never 
occur or it may take a long time. It is 
well known that the interval between the 
introduction of a carcinogen to uoiinal cells 
and the appearance of the sub.sequent mal¬ 
ignant growth which it causes may be sev. 
years. There is a ‘pre-cancerous’ stage 
of cell life, and this would fit in with War¬ 
burg’s theory. He suggests that if those 
pre-cancerous colls in which fermentation 
is not fully estab. could bo killed by some 
chemical which did not affect normal cells 
then a cure for C. would be found. There 
is no doubt that Warbiirg’s theory is an 
Important contribution to C. research. 

With regard to the question of heredity, 
more satisfactory' information hjis been 
obtained through long extended experi¬ 
ments* with many' generations of inict^; 
and It has been estab. that mice with 
a cancerous ancestry are more liable to 
C. than thos(5 horn from a healthy line. 
A strain of mice showing a hereditary 
tendency to develop, for instance, a mam¬ 
mary C. can only be maintained by con¬ 
stant in-breeding such os would never 
occur in humans. It is ouly when in¬ 
formation is gathered upon the com pre- 
liensive scale adopted by' the Imperial 
Research Fund oouiuiittoes that reliabk* 
statistics can be obtained. Those at 
l)rescnt available show that C. in man is 
rarely' directly inherited. See W. 8. 
Handley, T/ie Prevention of (.'ancer, 193fi; 
E. L. Hoffman. Cancer and Diet, 1937; 
I. Hiogcr, One in Six: An Outline of the 
(^ancer Problem, 1955; R. W. Raven, 
Cancer ami Allied JJiseuses (Modern 
Health Series), 1955. 

Cancer, name of a genus of deeai)od 
crustaceans to which belongs C. payuras, 
the edible crab. The species live in paii’s 
in holes of rocks. Sec Crab. 

Canoer, Tropic of, parallel of lat. -a 
small circle—23' 27' N. of the equator. 
At the summer solstice iu the N. hemi¬ 
sphere the sun is in the zenith at local 
noon at every place on this circle. 

Canoer-root, sec Bkkchdroi'h. 

Cancionero, 8p. (and Portuguese Can- 
cioneiro) word used to describe a collectiou 
of early lyrical poems, especially such a 
collection as was made by the poetic 
guilds which flourished in the Middle Ages. 
The oldest is that made c. 1445 by Juan 
Alfonso de Baonu. a converted Jew, for 
King .Tuan 11. Its poems belong to the 
14th and 15tli cents. A later O., attrib¬ 
uted to Lopez de (Stunica) Zufliga, con¬ 
tains songs by' i)oet8 who accompanied 
Alfonso V of Aragon to Naples, and after¬ 
wards in his imprisonment at Milan. The 
first Cancionero General (pub. in 1511), 
was that of Juan de Fernandez, embracing 
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lyrics by over a buiidred writei'S, the 
earliest of whom is the Marquess of 
Santillauo. The earliest of the Portu- 
l^ese collections is that of Kinfir Diniz 
(1279-1325); the best known is Garcia de 
Kesende’s Cancioneiro Oeral, 1516. These 
antholo^es are important, because of the 
flood of light they throw on con tern porarj*^ 
manners and ideals. See. Vollrnttllor, Les 
Canciuneros ct UomanccroH Espagnols, 
1909. 

CanCroma, see Hoatbill. 

Candaba, tn on is. of Luzon in the 
Philippines, on the Pampanga, 10 m. from 
San Fernando. It grows rice and sugar, 
and there are fisheries. Pop. 16,036. 

Candace, title of sev. Ethiopian queens 
regnant. In 24 and 23 bc one of them, 
Ameniremas C., was involved in war with 
Pome. Imperial troops under Gaius 
Potronlus, prefect of Eg?’’pt, invaded her 
ter. and oficupied the capital, Napata. 
Augustus, however, ordered their with¬ 
drawal without even demanding tribute. 

Candahar, sec Kam»ahaii. 

Candela, It. tn in Apulia (q.v.), 22 m. 
S. of Foggia (q.v.). Pop. 9000. 

Candelabrum (Lat. candela^ a, candle), 
large candlestick, and also a lampstand. 
Candelabra were used by the Romans for 
domestic purposes and also in sacred rites. 
They wore generally made according to 
one design, with a base formed of 3 or more 
feet of some animal, the shaft branching 
off into arms which ended in spikes for 
candles or in flat disks from which lamps 
(jould be suspended. Specimens have 
been found in Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Etruria. Some are beautifully 
wrought in various metals; others are 
more massive and arc curved in marble. 

Candia, officially Herakliou, largest city 
and chief port of Crete; it is situated to 
the KE. of Mt Ida, almost in the centre 
of the N. coast. The city was founded by 
the Arabs in the 9th cent. It wiis held 
by the Venetians from 1207 till 1609 when 
the Turks caT»tured it after a 21 years’ 
siege. Hostilltios between the Miislini 
and Christian inhah. have been frequent. 
In 1897 Greece ])ccame involved in a war 
with Turkey on behalf of the (Christian 
residents of the is., when for nearly a year 
C. was under Idockade. The tn is very 
picturesque with its bazaars and mosques 
and old Venetian fortifications. Fruit, 
vegetables, ami olive oil are cixported. 
There are some industries concerned with 
processing agric. products. C. is on the 
site of the port of the aiict (tnosaus. 
the city of Minos. Poi). 51,150. See 
(-NOH.sns. 

Candidate (Lat. candidalu.s, ^vhlte-^obcd, 
because Rom. candidates w'ore white), 
one who takes steps towards fulfilling his 
aspirations for any office, post, or honour, 
especially one who stands in a x>url. 
election. Teciinlcnlly there is no legal 
decision as to when the aspirant becomes 
a C. He is popularly recognised as such 
when ho eniters on an active campaign for 
the promotion of his object, whilst certain 
judges regard the appointment of the 
elootlou agent as the sanction of liis 
candidature. , ^ „ 

Candle, source of artificial light. C.s 


are usually cylindrical in shape and are 
made of waxes or other solid fatty 
material enveloping a wick of cotton, or 
(rarely) linen. Until the middle of the 
18th cent., beeswax and tallow (q.v.) 
were the only materials employed in the 
manuf. of C.s. Subsequently spermaceti, 
coco-nut oil, stearine, and paraffin wax 
wore introduced, in that order. Paraffin 
wax is by far the major component of 
household C.s throughout the world. 
There are 5 methods of manuf.: dipping, 
moulding, pouring or rolling, drawing, 
and extrusion. (1) Dipping, Dipped 
C.s are made os follows: a number of wicks 
of suitable length are suspended on a 
frame spaced about twice the intended 
diameter of the C.s. The frame with the 
wicks is then dipped into a vessel of 
molten wax, withdrawn and allowed to 
cool, immersed again and the operation 
repeated until tlio intended thickness or 
weight is obtained. In some cases final 
shaping is Imparted to the C.s mechanic¬ 
ally. Dipping is now mainly confined 
to paraffin wax and stearine C.s for dinner 
table and decorative purposes. (2) Mould¬ 
ing. For moulding a machine is used 
comprising a number (possibly 500) of 
burnished tin moulds sot in a tank of 
cooling water. Through the centre of 
each mould a wick is stretched and the 
moulds are filled by pouring molten wax 
into a trough above the top of the tank. 
After the wax becomes cool it is ejected 
from the moulds by the aid of pistons 
which themselves form the tips of the C.s. 
Moulding is now the most common 
method of can die-making, particularly for 
ordinary household C.s. (3) Pourhig or 
rolling. Altar C.s for the Rom. Catholic 
church must, according to the Rubric, 
consist ‘in the greater part* of beeswax. 
Such C.s are usually made by pouring. 
Lengths of wick are hung in> round a 
wooden hoop, the beeswax mixture poured 
over the wicks, time allowed for hardening, 
and pouring repeated until the size and 
shape required are attained. C.s are then 
rolled between a smooth board and a 
marble slab to impart a regular finish, cut 
to length, and tips sliapod. (4) Drawing 
is a method of manuf. by which a long 
length of wick is drawn continuously 
til rough a bath of wax until the required 
thickness has been built up, when the C.s 
are cut to size and tipped on a separate 
tipping machine. (5) Extrusion. Since 
1951 the production of C.s by extrusion 
from either solid or powdered wax 
tlirough a die has been introduced com- 
ineixnally and is tending to replace 
moulding. Candlewiok is usually made 
from cotton and following the invention 
of Cambac6r68 in 1825 has usually been 
plaited or braided. Such construction, 
togotlier with impregnation with suitable 
chemicals, controls burning so that the 
tip of the wick burns off cleanly in the 
hot edge of the C. flame and does not need 
KTiiifflng to remove accumulations of 
carbon. Tapers consist of a thick loosely 
twisted wick thinly covered with waxes 
and are used for gas lighting, etc. Night 
lights may be described as short C.s 
fitted with a thin wick so that they bum 
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slowly with a small flame. The wick is fiir- 
nlahed with a metal sustainer at the base to 
prevent It oollapsinfir. The standard for 
illuminating power is a spermaceti O. 
burning at the rate of 120 grains per 
hour. The ordinary household C. is about 
11 candle-power. 

Candle-fish, or Oulaohan (Thaleichthys), 
name of a genus of fishes of the family 
Osmerldae; it is closely allied to the smelt. 
It inhabits the Pacific coast of N. America 
and contains so much oil—more perhaps 
than any other animal—that it will burn 
like a candle. 

Candleberry, Candlenut, Varnish-tree, 

names given to Aleurites moluccana, ever¬ 
green tropical tree of the Euphorbiaceae; 
the seeds of which yield an oil used in 
varnish and soap making, and in treating 
woodwork, cloth, etc. C. Myrtle is the 
Bayberry (q.v.) or Wax Myrtle. 

Candlemas, feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin Mary, celebrated by Rom. 
Catholics on 2 Feb. The festival gets 
its name from the fact that on that day 
there is a procession of candles, and those 
candles which will be required in divine 
service for the ensuing year are blessed. 
The festival of C. is also observed by 
the Church of England and by the Ar¬ 
menian Church. It has oeen compared 
with the Rom. festival held in honour 
of Februa, mother of Mars, when candles 
were burnt; possibly the old custom 
was utilised by the Church and turned 
into a Christian ceremony. In Scot¬ 
land C. Day is the first of the quarterly 
terms, when interest, taxes, rent, etc. 
must be paid. The state of the weather 
at this time is said to determine that of 
the year. 

If Candlemas is fair and clear. 

There’ll bo twa winters in the year. 

See also .T. Brand, Observations on Popular 
Antiquities, 1849, and L. Duchesne, Chris¬ 
tian Worship, 1903. G. L. Apperson’s 
Enalish Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
1929, has 3 columns of proverbial sayings 
relating to C. Day. See Purification. 

Candlenut {Aleurites triloba), tropical 
species of Euphorbiaceae which is grown 
on account of the oil and the dyeing 
properties contained in the nut. The 
flowers are large and white, and the fruit 
is the size of a walnut. See also Candle- 
berry. 

Candlish. Robert Smith (1806-73), Scot¬ 
tish preacher, graduated at Glasgow 
tJniv. in 1823, and after 3 years’ study 
in divinity, accepted a tutorship to a 
Scottish boys at Eton. His appointment 
to St George’s, Edinburgh, at once 
brought him into prominence. After his 
first speech in the Assembly in 1839, ho 
came to the forefront of those who later 
constituted the Free Church, and the part 
that he played in securing the Disruption 
was second only to that of his friend and 
leader. Dr Chalmers. Moderator of the 
Assembly in 1861, he accepted the prin- 
cipalship of New College, Edinburgh, in 
the following year. C. worked unceasingly 
to secure the union of the various dis¬ 
senting Presbyterian sects, and the speedy 
advancement of public education. 


Candolle, Augustus Pvramus de (1778- 
1841), Swiss botanist, o. Geneva, of an 
anct noble Provencal family. He came 
to Paris in 1797 for the purposes of study, 
and pub. (1802) Astraqalogia. Two years 
later he obtained his doctor’s degree. 
His system of natural classification of 
plants, which was opposed to that of 
Linnaeus, introduced him to Cuvier and 
Lamarck. Both prompted him to under¬ 
take the pub. of the Flore francaise (1803- 
15). He began to lecture in the College 
de France in the same year, and in 1805 
pub. 4 vols. of the Flore francaise, fol¬ 
lowed by 6 vols. in 1815. The Fr. Gov. 
employed him to carry on research work 
in botany and iigriculture In France and 
Italy during the years 1806-12. He 
was appointed to the professorship of 
botany at Montpellier Univ. (1810-16), 
and held the same chair at Genova (1816- 
1841). C.’s most important work was 
Rcipii Veactabilis Systema Naturale (2 
vols., 1818-21), which was rf3i8sued under 
another name as Prodromus Systematis 
Noturalis Tiegni Vegetabilis (17 vols., 
1824-73), to which he did not contribute 
more than the first 7 vols. His valuable 
herbarium was bequeathed to his son, 
Alphonse Louis. See his M6moires ct 
souvenirs (ed. by his son in 1862), and 
W. de la Rive’s De Candolle, 1851. 

Candon, city in the Ilocos Sur prov., 
near the W. coast of the is. of Luzon in 
the Philippines. It mills sugar. Pop. 
22,362. 

Candy, see Kandy. 

Candytuft, popul{ir name for annuals of 
the genus iberis (q.v.). 

Cane, name applied to sev. plants, but 
most properly to those belonging to the 
genus of palms known as Calamus from 
which rattan canes are made. The stems 
of these plants are thin Jind reedy, and 
they are used in bottoming chairs and 
making ropes and baskets. The rattan 
C. which IS used as a walking-stick is 
the thick stem of C. Sdpion-um, All 
the plants which yield rattan come from 
tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. The sugar C. is really a grass 
which is cultivated in the tropics for the 
sweet juice it contains; its botanical name 
is Sarcharum, ofhdnarum. The C.s which 
are employed in making fishing-rods are 
the pliant stems of the largo grass, Arundo 
Donax. 

Canea, or Khania, cap. and chief com¬ 
mercial tn of Crete, situated on the NW. 
coast, 70 in. from Candia. The tn was 
built on the site of the anct Cydonia by 
the Venetians, who settled here in 1252. 
The tn was captured by the Turks after 
a 2 years’ siege in 1646. The harbour is 
poor but there is considerable coasting 
trade. C. is in the centre of one of the 
richest areas of Crete and exports olives, 
olive oil, and garden produce. Pop.: 
dept, 126,200; tn, 33,200. 

Canella, family Canellaceae, genus of 2 
species of evergreen trees, the W. Indian 
C. mnterana being the wild or white 
Cinnamon of which the white bark is used 
as a tonic and stimulant. 

Canelli, It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.). It 
Jb in the famous wine-producing prov. of 
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Asti (q.'^*) aiid Its sparkling wine is very 
fine. It also manufs. nougat. Pop. 
9000. 

Canelones: 1. Dept of S. Uruguay, a 
lowland area at the mouth of the Ilio de 
la Plata. It is one of the most heavily 
populated depts of the country. Area 
1835 sq. m.; pop. 200,300. 

2. Cap. of the above dept, 24 m. N. of 
Montevideo, a trading centre for an iigric. 
dist. Formerly called Guadalupe, it was 
the seat of the Uruguay Gov. in 1828. 
Pop. 27,000. 

Canes Venatioi, * Hunting Dogs,’ a small 
constellation, added by Hevelius in 1690. 
They are close beliind Ursa Major, and 
near Bootes and Coma Berenices. The 
chief objects of interest are Cor Carol!, so 
named by Halley after Charles II, which 
is a double star of magnitudes 3 and 6; a 
spirJij nebula, discovered by Lord Rosse, 
1845; and a cluster of more than 900 stars 
of the eleventh magnitude. 

CaAete, Manuel (1822-91), Sp. writer 
and critic, 6. Seville. He was for many 
years Spain’s prin. dramatic critic, and 
strove to raise the standard of the drama 
of his country. Ho also did much to make 
known the hist, of dramatic art in Spain. 
Among his works are Un Rebato en 
Granada, 1845, El Diiqvs de Alba, 1945, 
and lyrics, odes, and letters. He was a 
member or the Royal Academy. 

Caneva, Carlo (1845-1922), It. general, 
b. Tarcento, Venezia. Entered army, 
1866. Served in Abyssinian campaign 
of 1897; lieutenant-general, 1902. He 
commanded the troops embarked for 
Tripoli at the end of Sept. 1911. The 
conquest of the coast tns was all that 
he could accomplish, his forces being 
insuflBcient. Much cruelty was alleged 
against them. He was recalled in Sept. 
1912, and was not prominent tigain until 
he presided over the commission that 
inquired into the great disast^er to the It. 
forces at Caporetto (q.v.), Oct. 1917. 

Canfield, Dorothy (1879- ), Amer. 
author, b. Lawrence, Kansas. She was 
educ. in U.S.A. and Paris, finally gradu¬ 
ating at Ohio Univ., where her father 
was president. In 1907 she married John 
Redwood Fisher, and settled on a farm 
near Arlington, Vermont, where most of 
her life was spent, except for intervals 
of travel in Europe and 3 years of relief 
work in France during the First World 
War. From 1921 to 1923 she was the 
first woman member of the Board of 
Education in Vermont, and later (1938) 
became president of the Amer. Adult 
Education Association. Her writings on 
educational subjects have been both 
numerous and influential, but represent 
only one part of her literary work, which 
covers novels, short stories, plays, literary 
criticism, and miscellaneous writing. Her 
trans. of Giovanni Papini’s Life of Christ 
became a best-seller in 1923. Among her 
novels, which are for the most part studies 
of the problems of middle-class married 
life, may be mentioned The Bent Twig, 
1915, The Brimminij Cup, 1921, The 
Deepening Stream, 1930, and Seasoned 
Timber, 1939. 

Cang, Cangue, or Kea, instrument of 


punishment used in China. It is a ring 
or heavy wooden yoke, the weight of 
which varies according to the nature of 
the culprit’s offence. The man’s head 
and shoulders are fastened into this cage 
so that he is imable to lie down or feed 
himself. On the C. is inscribed his name, 
the nature of his offence, and the dmation 
of his punishment. He is paraded through 
the streets, and finally left in some open 
thoroughfare, or at the city gates, till his 
sentenco has expired, which may last for 
some weeks or oven months. 

Cangas de Onis, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Oviedo. Here PeJayo (q.v.) eatab. his 
court, and near by in the Asturian Mts is 
Covadonga where he was proclaimed king 
.and where the first Christian victory of the 
Re-Conquest {see Spain, History) was 
achieved. C. has many Rom. remains. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur du, see 

Du Canqe. 

Cango, dist. of S. Africa, about 17 m. 
N. of Oudtehoorn. It is famous for the 
magmificent caves, where some of the 
finest stalactites in the world are to be 
seen. They were discovered in 1780, and 
are said to have inspired Rider Haggard’s 
King Solomon's Mines. The explored 
section extends for 2 m. 

Canioatti, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 15 m. 
ENE. of Agrigento (q.v.). It is in a 
sulphur-mining region. Pop. 31,100. 

Canicular Days, see Doo-dats. 

Canidae, dog family, which includes 
wolves, foxes, jackals, etc., constitutes 
the group Cynoidea of the Carnivora, and 
is placed between the cats and the bears. 
AD the members of the famOy are carni¬ 
vorous, but some wUl eat vegetables and 
insects as well. They are cosmopolitan 
and nearly always hunt in packs; they 
are found abundantly in fossil state with 
many extinct species. The number of 
teeth varies in the genera, but the com¬ 
monest form is that with 42—3 incisors, 
1 canine, and 4 promolars on each aide of 
the upper and lower jaw, with 2 or 3 
molars on each side of the upper, 3 on the 
lower jaw. The origin of the domestic 
dog is unknown, but it may have come 
from the wolf. Wild dogs abound in S. 
America, among them Cerdocyon thous, 
the crab-eating dog. Vulpes tmlpes is the 
common fox, Alopex lagopus the Arctic 
fox, Canis dingo the dingo, C. lupus the 
wolf, C. aureus the jackal, C. latrans the 
prairie wolf; Speothos venaticus is the 
bush-dog; Otocyon megolotis is a solitary 
African species: Lycaon pictus is the Cape 
hunting-dog. {See photograph, page 44.) 

Canigou, The, mt of France, at the 
extremity of one of the lateral chains of 
the oriental Pyr6n6es. It is clothed with 
vegetation almost to its summit. Height 
8555 ft. 

Canis Major, or Orion*s Dog, constella¬ 
tion of the S. hemisphere, S. of Orion. 
Its chief star Is Sirius, by which the 
constellation may easily be found, this 
star being on the extension of the line 
through Orion’s belt. 

Canis Minor, constellation of the N. 
hemisphere, N. of Canis Major and E. of 
Orion. Its brightest star a {see Prooyon) 
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lies nearly on the line between Sirius and 
Pollux, and almost midway between the 
2 stars. 

Canister Shot, see Case Shot. 

Canitz, Friedrich Rudolf Ludwig, Frei¬ 
herr von (1654-99), Ger. poet, 5. Berlin. 
He held the highest state offices under the 
great electors, lie wrote many satirical 
poems in the style of Boileau, which were 
not pub., however, till a year after bis 
death. 

Canker, name of a plant disease which 
attacks fruit trees, such as the apple, and 
sometimes forest trees, as the larch. It 
may usually be found to be present wlicn 
the bark begins to split, or when the 
ripe fungus protrudes from the wounded 


posterior stamen of the inner whorl bears 
a bilocular anther on its edge; of the 
potaloid structures, tli© staminodia, one 
is larger, turns back on itself, and is 
known as the labellum. The gynaecium 
is inferior and consists of 3 carpels which 
are trilocular, hat^e a petaloid style, and 
contain numerous ovules. Nearly all the 
species of Canna have a great deal of 
starch in llieir rhizomes, and Canna 
.Starch (‘Tons les inois’) is made from C. 
edulis. This plant has large, tuberous 
roots, smooth leaves, and stems coloured 
at the base. 

Cannae, anct city of Apulia iq.v.), Italy, 
near the mouth of the Aufidus (now 
Ofauto). To-day it is called ("anno, near 
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hark. .Many varieticis of low plants may 
cause the disease, but the ones to which 
most importance is attached arc tli<‘ 
fungi Vasyscupha calycina, causing larctli 
C., and Nectria galligena (nf)t ,V. ditissima 
fis was formerly supposed), producing C. 
of apple and pear. The best methods of 
curing the tree of C. arc to cut off the 
diseased branches or to cut out the 
affected parts, and to smear over the 
wound with an impermeablo substance. 
Some varieties of apples, e.g, Bramloy’s 
.Seedling and Newton Wonder, are much 
more resistant than others such as (kjx’s 
Orange Pippin; resistance also varies with 
the diet, and the type of soil. 

Canmore, Malcolm, see Malcolm I IT. 

Cannabis Sativa, see Hemp. 

Cannaoeae, monocotyledonous family 
of a single genus of plants, all of which are 
tropical or subtropical. Canna indica 
(Indian shot) is a handsome ornamental 
T»lant often cultivated on account of its 
appearance. The inflorescence is termi¬ 
nal, the flowers are hermaphrodite, asym¬ 
metric, and oplgynous, with 3 free sepals 
and 3 united petals; the fruit is a capsule. 
The androecium Is represented by a num¬ 
ber of potaloid bodies in winch the 


I Baiieila (q.v.). Here in 2 Hi no Hannibal 
(q.v.) inflicted a ciTishing defeat on the 
Homnn.s. 

Cannan, Gilbert (1884 ). novelist and 

playwright, b. Mancli(\stcr. He was called 
to the Bar in 1908 after graduating at 
Cambridge, and also worked as dramatic 
critic. His first novi‘l, Peter Homuncultis, 

1909, was followed by a number of others, 
including Young Karnrsf, 191.5, Three 
Pretty Men, 191(5, and The Stucco House, 
1917, which ostab. his reputation as a 
w'riter of the realistic and psychoanalytic 
school. His plays include Miles Dixon ^ 

1910, James and John, 1911, Mary's 
Wedding, 1912, The. Perfect Widow, 1912, 
Wedding Presents, 1912. and The Arbour 
of Refuge, 1913. Ho has also w'ritten 
books and essays on social and literary 
subjects, and was the translator of Homain 
Holland’s Jean Christophe in 4 vols., 
191(J-13. 

Cannanore, tn on Malabar coast, in 
Madras state, Indio. It is a port of call 
for coastal trading vessels. It was once 
Portuguese ter. and the fort (ad 1505) 
still stands on the cliffs. 

Cannel Coal, coal containing an unusual 
amount of ash and volatile ingredients, 
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and burning with a clear, candle-llko 
flame. Valuable os a source of gas and 
oil. See Coal. 

Cannes, resort, on the Fr. Riviera (q.v.), 
in the dept of Alpes-Maritimes, 13 in. 8W. 
of Nice (q.v.). It is beautifully situated 
on the Bay of La Napoule. In Roin. 
times it was on the Aurellau Way (q.v.), 
but it was nothing more than a fishing vil. 
until the middle of the 19th cent. Its 
reputation as a winter resort began when 
Lord Brougham (q.v.), wlio had been 
detained in C. in 1834 by an outbreak of 
cholera in Savoy, built a villa, and his 
example wa* soon followed by others who 
were attracted by the mildness of the 
winter climate and the temperate heat of 
the summer. On the N. the tn is shel¬ 
tered from the mistral (q.v.) by low, 
wooded hills, on which there are numerous 
hotels and villas. The tn itself extends 
in a crescent along the Ratio do Cannes, 
and has fine gardens and boulevards, as 
well as casinos, baths, and sporting 
facilities. On the Mont C’hevaller, l)eRide 
the harbour, is a lGth“ 17th-ccnt. church 
and a watch tower (1070-1305), built by 
the monks of the nearby Lcrins is. (q.v.). 
Fruit and llow'cra are grown, and there is 
a trade in olive oil, soap, ami fish. Pop. 
.50,200. See Cannes Confeuence. 

Cannibalism, or Anthropophagy (Ck 
anthrdqms, man; phageiii, to eat) the prac¬ 
tice of eating liurnan flesh. The word is 
a variant form of (iarib, a fierce man- 
eating tribe of the W. Indies. (Caliban 
is probably another variant. C. has, at 
some time or other, existed in almost 
every part of the globe. Strabo asserted 
that C. existed in Ireland, and the au¬ 
thority that the practice once prcvail(‘d in 
Scotland is St Jerome. As late as 1782L.I 
gipsies were executed in Hungary for 
practising C. It is still kuowm among the 
tribes of W. and Central Africa, New 
iluiuea, jmd Melanesia. C. may often be 
traced to an economic cause. Kven 
among modern civilised races it has been 
resorted (,o in cases of dire noeessity, such 
us siege, famine, shipwreek, etc. Savage 
tribes may be prompted by hunger to 
eat men when the flesh of animals is not 
available. Among certain African tribes, 
the Azaiidc and Mangbetn, human flesh 
was formerly sold in the market-places, 
and corpses of relatives wore eaten. A 
S. Amer. tribe used to breed from their 
captive women, in order to procure a 
constant supply of liuman flesh. Higher 
motives for C. are religious. It was 
thought that a man acquired the qualities 
of the thing ho ate. Thus tlie heart of a 
lion consumed by a chief would make him 
valiant, and a man would eat his enemy 
in the hopes of acquiring his courage or 
perseverance. This motive for C. existed 
among the Issodones of Central Asia, 
mentioned by Herodotus (Iv. 2C). The 
Maoris, Australians, and Indians of N. 
America believed in the transmigration 
of souls. The eating of the enemy might, 
therefore, prevent his spirit finding an¬ 
other resting-place and would secure the 
murderer against being haunted by the 
ghost. In Australia oertaiii tribes felt 
that the most fitting burial place for the 


deceased was within their living relatives. 
Such funeral feasts were attended by 
memy religious rites. Among the anct 
Mexicans and the natives of Fiji human 
flesh was regarded £i8 the only fit offering 
to the gods, and the victims thus offered 
were often devoured by the onlookers. 
Another ritual motive for C. existed 
among the ‘ Hametzen,* magicians of NW. 
America, whose rule It was to eat human 
flesh for admittance to their order. 

Canning, Charles John, Earl (1812-62), 
statesman, Govcriior-CTcneral of India 
during the mutiny of 1857. He was the 
son of George Cl, was educ. at Eton and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and entered the 
House of Commons in 1836. Under Peel’s 
administration C. was under-secretary of 
state and postmaster-general, 1853-5 
In 1856 he became Govemor-(>eneral «>t 
India, and when the mutiny broke out 
his strong moral qualities, good adminis¬ 
trative ability, and (dear judgment 
enabled him to deal with the situation in 
a masterly way, Jittlc expected of him by 
many who felt that his powers were not. 
equal to the occasion. His policy of 
conciliation towards the native princes 
and his devotion to the work of reform 
and development of the country stood him 
in good stead in a difficult position. He 
became first viceroy of India in 1858 and 
was made an earJ in 1859. See life by 
H. S. Cunningham, 1891. 

Canning, Elizabeth (1734-73), criminal 
aroimd wnose case raged excitement and 
controversy, into which Fielding entered 
with his Clear State of the Case of Elizabeth 
Canning, 1753. She told a mysterious 
tale of detention in the house of a * Mother 
Wells.’ Her story led to a condemnation, 
but on its being afterwards proved to be 
false she herself was transported. 

Canning, George (1770-1827), states¬ 
man, b. London, educ. at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and entered Parliament 
as a Tory in 1794, A (uniple of years 
after ho took his seat Pitt made him 
under-secrctary for foreign affairs, and 
promoted him to the office of commis¬ 
sioner of the Board of Control (1799), and 
then to paymaster-general (1800). When 
Pitt resigned in 1801 C. did not join the 
Addington administration, towards which, 
although nominally a supporter, he acted 
the role of 'candid friend.’ When Pitt 
returned to office in 1804, C. became 
treasurer of the navy; and, on the death 
of his leader 2 years later, he declined to 
serve in the Cabinet of ‘all the talents.' 
He became foreign secretary under Port¬ 
land in 1807, ])ut his disagreement with 
Castloroagh’s (q.v.) conduct of the war, 
as war-minister, led to a duel between the 
2 men (1809). Both ministers subse¬ 
quently resigned; but in 1816 C. went to 
the India Office under Lord Liverpool. 
As a supporter of Queen Caroline he 
declined to take any part in the pro¬ 
ceedings against her in 1820, and tendered 
his resignation, which was eventually 
accepted (1821). The following year he 
accepted the appointment of Governor- 
General of India, but on the eve of his 
departure Castlereagh committed suicide, 
and he stayed at home, going again to 
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the foreiiaai ofBce. In 1827 C. became 
prime minister and chancellor of the 
exchequer, but d. 4 months after taking 
oflaoe. C. had literary as well as political 
interests, and in 1797-8 he printed many 
pieces in the Anti-Jacobin (q.v.), including 
the well-known JSeedy Knife-arindcr. His 
poems were collected in 1823. His 
foreign policy was funamentally a con¬ 
tinuation of that of his rival, Castlereagh; 
but he was ready to intervene in Europe 
whenever intervention by other powers 
threatened Brit, interests, as in Portugal, 
1825 and 1827. C. wos more liberal in his 
views on domestic policy than most of his 
colleagues in Liverpool’s gov.; but was 
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opposed to pari, reform. He was, how¬ 
ever, consistently in favour of Catholic 
PJmancir)ation. As an orator, for excel¬ 
lence of phrasing, for admirable delivery, 
and for sound common sense, he has had 
few rivals. His speeches were pub. in 
1828. See also J. A. R. Marriott, George 
Canning and his Times, 1903; H. W. V. 
Temperley, Life of Canning, 190.5, and 
The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1925; and 
a life by Sir C. Petrie, 1930. 

Canning, Sir Samuel (1823-1908), en¬ 
gineer and one of the pioneers of sub¬ 
marine telegraphy. His first cable was 
the one connecting Cape Breton Is. with 
Newfoundland: then ho assisted in lay¬ 
ing the first Atlantic cable. Ho laid the 
Atlantic cable of 1865-C, inventing the 
grappling machinery for recovering the 

Canning, process of preserving meat, 
fish, fruit, etc., by sealing up in cans or 
tins. The principle upon which this 
process is based Is that of excluding the 
air from the produce It is desired to pre¬ 
serve. Before C. was thought of, many 


methods of covering the cooked food 
with an air-tight coating were experi¬ 
mented with. These all failed for the 
reason that, although the air was thereby 
excluded, the germs contained in the 
air were not; these were imprisoned in 
the food and caused putrefaction. In 
C. the air is expelled and the germs killed 
at one and the same time by subjection 
to intense heat. Removal of oxygen 
may also be secured by exposure under 
pressure to an inert gas, such as nitrogen. 
The meat or other food is packed in cans, 
which are then either placed in a steam 
oven, immersed in boiling water, or stood 
in a vat partially filled with a solution 
of calcium chloride and water, and then 
subjected to a heat of 270'’ F., for a 
length of time that varies according to 
the character of the food. Thus the 
germs and spores are destroyed; air and 
steam escape through a pin-hole whicli has 
been left in each can. The holes are 
tlien soldered up and the tins allowed to 
cool. Food thus preserved should, if the 
process has been perfectly carried out, 
remain in good condition. Experiments 
have proved that oven after 20 years 
there is no sign of deterioration. This 
could occur only if the process were not 
thorough, and the presence of putrefac¬ 
tion could be detected by a bulging of the 
can duo to gases developed in the course 
of decomposition. C. was probably in¬ 
vented by M. Appert of Paris about 1810, 
])ut many others made experiments in 
the same direction. The 20th cent, has 
seen an enormous increase, not only in 
the variety of foods to be canned, but 
also in the quantity produced. Now 
canned meats, fish, soups, fruits, and 
vegetables of all kinds can be obtained at 
all seasons of the year, all over the world, 
the diet of each individual country being 
thus greatly extended. Tlie U.S.A. still 
leads, as it always has done, in the canned 
foods industry, but the Brit, dominions 
are a formidable rival. In Great Britain 
itself the trade has increased, as it has 
in Norway, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
other European countries, in Japan and 
in the Malay States, where pineapple 
canneries have been started. The past 
20 years especially have seen a consider¬ 
able development of the C. industry in 
the U.K., and there are now a largo 
number of factories for canning fruit and 
vegetables. The Campdeu Fruit and 
Vegetable Preservation Research Station 
attached to Bristol Univ. gives useful 
scientific advice to the industry. Nee 
T. E. Bashford, Hygiene and Canning 
Practice (pamphlet, Metal Box Co.), 1951; 
R. Taggart and F. D. Farrow, Heat 
Penetration into Canned Foods (pamphlet. 
Metal Box Co.), 1951; J. L. Rogers, A 
Course in Canning, 1952. 
lost cable of an unsuccessful first attempt. 

Canning Town, industrial dist. of E. of 
Loudon, in the bor. of West Ham, Essex, 
In which are situated the extensive Vic¬ 
toria and Albert docks. 

Cannook, urb. dlst. of Staffs, England. 
C. forms the centre of the C. Chase 
coal-field, and includes tracts of wood¬ 
lands and common land suggested as 
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part of a conservation area. The prin. decks, and lightweight framework of ash 
Industries are mining, edge tools, brick rods and cross-pieces with brass fittings, 
and tile making, and light engineering. They weigh between 40 and 60 lb. and 
Its pop. has increfised from 2099 In 1851, can be assembled or dismantled in 20 
to 41,030 (estimated) in 1952. minutes, being carried in 2 canvas bags. 

Cannon, see Gun. Such craft shoot rough rapids and seldom 

Cannon-ball Tree (Oouroupita guianen^ capsize owing to their low centre of 
sis), family Lecythldaceae, a tall, soft- gravity. They are ideal for sea canoeing, 
wooded tropical Amer. tree. The fruit having been paddled numerous times 
is a large, round, woody capsule, and this across the Eng. Channel, and twice (1928 
has earned for the plant its popular name, and 1957) sailed across the Atlantic 
Cannstadt, Bad, Ger. tn in the Land of Ocean. Enemy coasts were reconnoitred 
Baden-Wtlrttemberg (q.v.), on theNeckar. with them, sometimes operating from 
It is a NE. suburb of Stuttgart (q.v.). It submarines, in the Secona World War, 
has noted mineral springs, thought to and many took part in Commando raids, 
have been known to the Romans, and has Their peace-time uses include survey work 
machinery manufa., foundries, and brick and bridge inspection. Sport canoeing 
works. Moreau defeated the Archduke began about 1866 when John MacGregor 
Charles (qq.v.) near by in 1796. founded the Royal C. Club. To-day more 

Cano, Alonzo (1001-67), Sp. painter, than 50 clubs are active in Britain, the 
sculptor, and architect, b. Granada. He largest being the C.-Camping Club, 35 Old 
studied painting under Francisco Pacheco, Kent Rd, London, S.E.l. MacGregor 
the master of Velazquez, and sculpture toured extensively in Europe and his Rob 
under Juan Martinez Montafies. In Roy books describe his adventures with 
1637 in consequence of a duel, be was a 14-ft cedar-decked craft built of oak and 
obliged to flee from Seville to Madrid, fitted with Bads, dyed blue to coimteract 
where he was befriended by Velazquez, the sun’s glare. Other pioneers of C. 
I’hrough the infiuence of his fellow artist, cruising were W. Baden-Powell who wrote 
he was appointed court i)ainter and royal Canoe Travelling, 1871; Wm Bliss, 1865- 
architect but, again in trouble, fled in 1949, author of Canoeing, Rapid Rivers, 
1652 and d. at Granada. C. excelled in and Heart of England by Waterway, and 
the 3 arts, and on account of the univer- R. Raven-Hart, whose 7 hooks cover his 
sality of his genius was called the 15,000 ra. canoeing since the First World 
Michelangelo of Spain. He executed 2 War, including voyages down the Missis- 
colossal statues of St Peter and St Paul, sippi and Irawadi R.s, and an Australian 
There are beautiful specimens of his w’ork cruise. C.s figure in the Olympic Games, 
in the cathedral of Granada, and in the while scv. countries, e.g. France, Spain, 
Prado, Madrid. S. Africa, U.S.A., and Great Britain, 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del id. 1526), Sp. hold O. races either on smooth water or 
navigator. He sailed under Mjigollan. along fast rivs. For safety C.s should be 
who was killed in the Philippines, C. fitted with bladders and paddlers must 
continued the voyage, doubled the Cape wear life-jackets in difficult water. Since 
of Good Hope, and landed near Seville in 1934 slalom competitions have taken place 
1522. being the first to circiininavigafo the and Brit, chibs organise a dozen each 
world. CJhaiies V gave him a pension summer. In these, C.s are paddled over 
and a globe inscribed with the motto a stret-ch of riv. having natural hazards 
PrimuLS me cirrumdedisti. (weirs, rapids, rocks) or artificial obstacles 

Canoe (from a Caribbean word through (poles or staves hanging from ropes to 
the Sp. canna), a boat having both ends form ‘gates’) which must be negotiated, 
pointed and propelled by paddles with See Noel McNaught, The Canoeing 
OP without sail assistance. Primitive C.s Manual, 1956. 

used by anct Britons and N. Amor. Canon (Gk kandn, a straight I'od, honco 
Indians were made of hollowed tree measuring rod or rule: metaiihorically 
trunks: many of these ‘dug-out’ craft anything which regulates or keeps 
have been unearthed in the Brit. Is., and straight), term used in a number of special 
they are still used by natives of Africa senses. (1) In the early Church, a rule 
and S. America. C.s used by Eskimos of faith. By the 4th cent, it had come to 
are known as kayaks and originally eon- moan the rules of faith and practice laid 
sisted of seal skins stretched over a frame- down by Church councils (q.v.). (2) The 

work of reindeer bones. C.s have been list of saints honoured by the Church, 
made of paper, tin, aluminium, inflatable (3) The central and essential portion of 
rubber, and glass fibre. Modern C.s are the Rom. Mass and Oriental Liturgy, 
either rigid or collapsible (folding), vary- (4) Member of a religious order or con¬ 
ing in length from 8 to 18 ft and being gregation. The institution of bodies of 
single- or double-seaters, generally with clergy, known as C.s, living a common 
docks of wood or canvas. Rigid (Is are life under no very clearly defined rule 
constructed of oak. cedar, or pine (but dates from early times. In the early 
Amer. C.s may be of cedar, mahogany, or part of the 4th cent, the clergy at Vercelli 
bass-wood), oir on the lines of the Indian were so united, and St Augustine of Hippo 
bird) bark C. The ‘Canadian,’ heavy and also followed this system in the following 
expensive but long-lasting, is an open type cent. At the Lateran at Rome there wa« 
of rigid C. with upturned ends. Its hull another early foundation of the same kind, 
can bo made in sev. ways, for instance The practice became more general in the 
with narrow planks placed flush and 8th cent., when Chrodegang, Bishop of 
strengthened by laterally fixed light ribs. Metz (742-66). drew up a definite rule 
Folding C,8 have rubberised founded largely on the Benedictine 
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rule, but owing soiuothing to the tradi¬ 
tional rule of the Lateran. In 816-17 
Louis Ic D6bonnaire made this rule bind¬ 
ing on all C.s throughout the empire. In 
course of time the institution deteriorated, 
and a distinction between C.s regular and 
C.s secular was made. The former 
observed the rule, while the latter, fre¬ 
quently laymen, were mainly adminis¬ 
trative dignitaries. Various attempts 
were made at reform, notably by the papal 
synods of 1059 and 1063. These councils 
insisted on the original t)lan of the com¬ 
mon life, and also urged the necessity of 
poverty, for canourios were often con¬ 
sidered merely as lucrative sinecures. 

new rule, founded chiefly on the writings 
of St Augustine, w'us now made, and those 
observing it were known as Augnstinian 
C.s. There were over 200 houses of 
Augustinian C.s in England at the Ht^for- 
mation. Since that date few attempts 
have been made to improve the system 
of C.s regular. The chief orders of the 
kind in the Horn. Catholic Church are 
those of the Lateran and the Premonstra- 
tensians. Many foundations were entirely 
abolished at the Reformation. (5) In 
both the Rom. Catholic and Anglican 
Churches the title C. is also used for those 
clergy who ore connected with cathedral 
olmrches, and form the cathedral chapter. 

Srripiares. The C, of the O.T. and 
V.T. comprises those books which are 
held to be authoritative and of divine 
inspiration. See Biblk. 

Music. A CJ. is a form of composition, 
based on rule and written in strict imita¬ 
tion. The introductory theme or melody 
is taken up and repeated note for note in 
succession wliile the other part or parts 
continues. The entries may be on the 
same or different degrees of the scale. 
This kind of composition was introduced 
about the 12th cent., and like the fugue 
is one of the difl3cult problems in the art 
of musical composition. 

Canon Law, body of laws enacted at 
various times by eccles. authority for the 
gov. of the Church. It was not until the 
6th cent, that the Church possessed a 
code of eccles. law^; but at that date she 
began to use a collection of canons com¬ 
piled by Denys the Little, a Scythian 
monk who also fixed the beginning of the 
Christian era. Later, (JharlemagiU! pre¬ 
scribed a more elaborate corpus, known 
os ‘Hispana’ because it originated in 
Spain. Next we have the celebrated 
forgery known as the ‘False Decretals* 
{see Tsidokian Dbcrictals), which attrib¬ 
uted to former popes a number of de¬ 
cisions and decrees which, though 
spurious, reveal no small degree of wis¬ 
dom. In the middle of the 11th cent, the 
Church determined to systematise her 
legal text-books, and a start was made by 
Fr. canonists, notably by Yves of Chartres. 
But their work was quickly superseded 
by that of Oratian, the great m^ister of 
Bologna Univ., who in 1152 pub. his 
Concordia discordaniium canonum. a 
regular treatise of canonical lore, which 
completed, corrected, and pruned the 
anct corpus. Though not official in the 
strict peppe of the word, Gratian’s work 


became a olassio in the schools and was 
adopted in the courts. Roland Bandinelli 
(afterwards Pope Alexander III) enlarged 
the Cmicordiai but it was Innocent III 
who brought the C. L. under papal super¬ 
vision by appointing a commission of 
notaries to revise Gratian. They added 
sev. more canons and decretals, and pre¬ 
sented the result of their labours to 
Bologna Univ. The new pub., however, 
was both diffuse and defective. About 
1230, therefore, Gregory IX instructed 
his chaplain, St Raymond of Pennaforte, 
to draw up a systematic code of C. L. 
This epoch-making work, entitled Quinque 
Libri Oregorii /A% was pub. in 1234; it 
w'os adopted by the whole church, and 
received no additions until the Liber 
Sextus of Boniface VIII. The Clemen¬ 
tines of Clement V were pub. by John 
XXII in 1317. These 3 works, forming 
the Corpus Juris Canonici continued to 
represent the CJiurch's laws down to the 
l)romuigation of the present Codex Juris 
Canonici by Benedict XV in 1917. The 
latter, a mjmterpiece of codification, was 
prepared under the direction of Cardinal 
Gasparri, and is binding upon the w'holo 
Rom. Catholic Church. It may not be 
trans. into vernacular without permission 
of the Holy See, and in no case has this 
yet been granted. See the Introduction 
(Lat.) to the Codex Juris Canonici; 
article in The Catholic Encyclopaedm; 
C. Bach of er, Commentari/ on (he New 
Code of Canon Law, 1938; S. Woywod, 
Practical (■ommxniary on the Code of 
Canon Law, 1949. 

Canon Law in the Church of England. 

By the Act of Submission of the Clergy 
(1534) provision was made for a com¬ 
mission to survey the canon law (q.v.), 
which was meanwhile to remain in force*, 
except in so far ns it conflicted with the 
roj'al i)retensioii8 or with the alleged 
customs iirid laws of the realm. Failure 
to implement this i)rovision led to much 
uncertainty as to which parts of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici were to be recog¬ 
nised in England. The Act of 1534, 
however, had empowered the convoca¬ 
tions to make now canons, subject to the 
king’s assent: and in 1604 James 1 
authorised 141 canons made by the con¬ 
vocation of C'anterbury, wliich were held 
by Coke to bind the clergy alone. In the 
meantime, Thomas Cromw'ell had pre¬ 
judiced the study of canon law by ordering 
the unlvs. in 1535 to substitute lectures 
in civil law for those in canon law; while 
in 1540 Henry VIII founded regius pro¬ 
fessorships in civil law at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Further, by an act of 1545, 
laymen who were doctors of civil law 
only were permitted to servo as judges in 
the eccles. courts. This marked the 
victory of civil over canon law; and 
although Doctors’ Commons continued 
until 1857 as a centre for lawyers learned 
in canon law, both the eccles. law and the 
Church courts gradually fell into abey¬ 
ance, especially after the toleration act 
of 1689. A commission under the Arch¬ 
bishop of York was appointed in 1939 to 
prepare a revised body of canons. Its 
report, pub. op 16 May 1947, 4|d pot 
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presuppose a return to the anot authority 
of canon law, hut merely aimer! at restor¬ 
ing among the clergy and laity of the 
estab. Church an agreed body of ecclee. 
rules to form the basis of consensual 
obedience. These proposals were not 
carried into effect. See E. Kemp. An 
fntroduction to Canon haw in the Church 
of England, 1957. 

Ganonbury, dist. of London, in the bor. 
of Islington. C. Tower (c. 1530), in C. 
Place, is a relic of the country residence 
of the priors of St Bartholomew, Smith- 
field. 

Canonesses, as8ociatir>ns of women first 
instituted in the Frankish empire during 
the 8th cent., in imitation of the early 
groups of canons (nee Canon (4)). The 
members were generally ladies of high 
birth, living under a rule which imposed 
vows of olinstity and obedience, but not 
the vow of poverty. They observed the 
common life and wore bound to recite the 
divine office (ace BnjcviAitY), but w^ere not 
enclosed. (.'. devoted themselves mainly 
to educational work, teaching the em¬ 
broidery of vestments and the transcrip¬ 
tion of liturgical books. vVs with the 
canons, a distiiKitioii was later drawn 
between regular and secular C. The 
present C. of the Holy Sepulchre are an 
enclosed order of nuns; they have 1 
house (with school) in Enghind, at Now 
Hall near Chelmsford, Essex. 

Canonical Hours, certain hours ap- 
Ijointed by the Horn. Catholic Church for 
the celebration of divine office tlm sev. 
parts of which (see Breviary) came thence 
to be known as C. H. 

Canonisation, recognition on earth of 
a departed Christian as a saint in heaven, 
originally by the inclusion of the person’s 
name in the list of saints commemorated 
in the Eucharistic Canon. In the earliest 
iiges there was no other formal act of C., 
Jis it waa only in their own locality that 
martyrs were venerated. The fact that 
a tu'raoii was a saint was largely estab. by 
the opinion of the Christian community 
where he had lived, and by tlie growtli of 
a spontaneous local evUus (see below). 
Dining the early Middle Ages, it rested 
with each bishop to decide which saints 
should be honoured in bis diocese, and on 
what day. However, much carelessness 
erept in, and sov. scandals arose from tlic 
7th to the 10th cents., men of evil life 
being inscribed among the saints. The 
policy of centralisation also tended to 
!>ring the act of C. under the jiapal power. 
'Pho earliest known ease of C. l>y the Pope 
is that of Ulric of Augsburg by John XV 
In 993. At the end of the 12th cent., by 
decrees of Alexander III (1170) and 
Innocent III (1200), the right was exclu¬ 
sively reserved to the Rom. Court. This 
rule was made more stringent by Urban 
VIII in 2 constitutions (1(525 and 1634), 
and the procedure of the process was then 
laid down. With slight modifleations it 
is in force at the present day. It was 
strictly foi'biddon publicly to venerate In 
any faahion any person not papally 
canonised. Two exceptions we're maele, 
ilioso who had received immemorial 
cuUus, and those whose cultn^ had been 


sanctioned by preceding popes. Those 
falling in either of these classes receive 
what is known as equipollent C. The 
procedure of formal C. is as follows: Fifty 
years must normally elapse after the death 
of the candidate. A court is then insti¬ 
tuted by the ordinary of the dist. where 
the olaiin is made, and material Is gathered 
on which the case may be judged. The 
materials are then sent on to the Congre¬ 
gation of Rites at Rome, and after a lapse 
of 10 years the case is introduced. The 
promoters of the cause are opposed by an 
*advocatus diaboU.*m If they are success¬ 
ful, the claimant may now be called 
Venerable. After proof of 2 miracles per- 
formc^d at the candidate’s intercession, 
and also of the candidate's possession of 
(^.’hristian virtues in a heroic degree, the 
beatification (q.v.) is performed. After 
the proof of 2 more miracles since bcatifl- 
ention. th(^ Poj)C then proceeds t<> canonise 
the Beatufi. Finally there is a solemn 
mass of the new saint in St Peter's, pre¬ 
ceded by a reading of the bull of C. The 
Orthodox Eastern Church makes no dis¬ 
tinction between beatification and C. 
There are a number of persons long 
rer*ognised and celebrated as saints by 
the general consciousness of the faithful 
(clergy and laity). Apart from these, 
claims to sanctity are examined and 
verified by a synod of all the metro- 
pfditans, arcb!)iHhoi)s. bishops, and clergy 
of the particular church. The life, 
orthodoxy, and miracles of the proposed 
saint are closely scrutinized. A deed of 
proclamation is tlien signed !iy the whole 
synod at a special service in the church. 
A liturgical proper of the saint is later 
drawn up. and the relics (if any) are 
trans. and anointed with Holy Chrism. 
In the Anglican (’Imrch no new saints 
have been canonised since the Reforma¬ 
tion, though Rom. (.Catholic and Orthodox 
C.8 since then liave been widely recog¬ 
nised. 

Canons, Books of, in Scottish cedes, 
law, a body of constitutions for the regu¬ 
lation of the Church in Scotland prev)ared 
by the bishops of that country and con¬ 
firmed by letters patent under the Great 
Seal in 1035, after they had been revised 
by Laud. In the next year they wore 
pub. at Aberdeen, and caused discontent 
throngbout the country on account of 
the stringency of their regulations. The 
king’s supremacy in matters cedes, was 
emphasised. 

Canonsburg, bor. of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.. near Pittsburgh. It is a bitu¬ 
minous coal-mining centre, and manufs. 
tin plate, steel, and metal products; other 
products are gas, oil, fruit, grain, and 
potatoes. Pop. 12,070. 

Canopic Jars, so called because of the 
legend that (Canopus, a pilot of Mene- 
laus, buried at Canopus in Egypt, was 
worshipped in the form of a jar. C. J. 
wore used to hold the viscera of mummi¬ 
fied bodies. In sets of four and usually 
made of stone, they had lids shaped, at 
first, like human heads (Middle Kingdom) 
and later with heads of the animal forms 
of the 4 ‘Children of Horns’ (man, 
baboon, dog, and hawk). 
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Ganoppi, Antonio (1773-*1832), It. artist. 
He was first en^rag’ed as a fresco-painter 
by various It. nobles; later he became a 
scene-painter at the Fenice Theatre, 
Venice, and afterwards at Mantua. In 
Moscow, where he sought refuge during 
the Napoleonic wars, he decorated the hall 
of the senate and other public buildings, 
but his work was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1812. In 1811 he went to St Peters¬ 
burg, whore he remained till his death. 
At the Imperial Theatre ho executed a 
number of architectural scones, including 
those for the opera^j o|>tho Zanberflote and 
SemiramiSf which excited the highest 
admiration. A uthor of Opinion d*A nioine 
Canoppi sur Varchiiecinre en g^n^rdl ei en 
sp6cialiU sur la construction ties th6dtrcs 
modemes, 1830. 

Canopus, anct port of Egypt, near 
modern Aboukir, 14 m. E. of Alexandria, 
on W. mouth of the Nile, called after it 
the Canopic mouth. C. was a pleasure 
resort of the anct Alexandrians. Site of 
the famous temple of Serapis (q.v.). See 
also CANoric Jarh. 

Canopus, second brightest star (magni¬ 
tude — 0-9) in the heavens, situated in the 
constellation Carina, which is one of the 4 
constellations composing the former con¬ 
stellation Argo. It is extremely remote, 
probably 470 light-years away, and of 
enormous luminosity. Proper motion 2^' 
per century. 

‘Canopus,* name of a first-class Brit, 
battleship of 1897 class, launched in 1898 
and of 12,9.00 tons burthen. Just after 
outbreak of First World War this ship 
joined Adra. Craddock’s squadron. Owing 
to its being old and slow, Craddock did 
not bring it into action at the battle of 
Coronol (1 Nov. 1914). After the battle 
she escaped to the Falkland Is., and fired 
the first round when Adni. Sturdoe sank 
Von .Spec’s fleet on 8 Dec. 1914. The 
name was first used in the R.N. in 1798, 
and was associated with the engagement 
off San Domingo, 1806, and the passage 
through the Dardanelles, 1807. 

Canopy (Gk konnpeion, from kondps, a 
gnat; Lat. canopium). The word was 
used by Herodotus (book ii) in speaking 
of the nets with which the Nile fisher¬ 
men protected themselves from mos¬ 
quitoes. Hence it is used for a covering, 
but in particular for one suspended over a 
bed or throne, or over a coach in state 
processions. In architecture the word 
denotes the projection over an altar, 
tomb, or niche, especially as a feature in 
Gothic architecture. A modern flat C. 
over the entrance to a theatre, hotel, etc., 
is called a ‘manpiise.’ See Baldachin. 

Canosa di Puglia, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 
43 m. W. of Bari (q.v.). It occupies the 
site of the anct Canusium, and has Rom. 
remains, including a ruined amphitheatre. 
Outside the cathedral (partly 11th cent.) 
is the tomb of Bohemnnd 1 (q.v.). There 
is a trade in agric. produce. Pop. 33,800. 

Ganossa, It. vil., in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 12 m. SW. of Reggio riell’Emilia 
(q.v.). The ruins remain of the castle 
where, in Jan. 1077, the Emperor Henry 
IV (q.v.) humiliated himself before Pope 
Gregory VII. This event is the origin of 


the phrase ‘to go to Canossa,* i.e. to 
humiliate oneself before a person whom 
one has previously resisted. 

Canova, Antonio (1757-1822), It. 
sculptor and pointer, b. Posaagno, Treviso. 
He came of a family of stone-cutters, and 
at 14 entered the atelier of the sculptor 
Torretti, through the help of his patron, 
Giovanni Falieri, a Venetian senator. C. 
accompanied his master to Venice, and, 
after Torretti’s death, studied under his 
nephew Ferrari and at the Venetian 
Academy. At 15 C. worked on a group, 
‘Orpheus and Eurydice.’ and at 22 had 
finished his famous ‘ Daedalus and Icarus,’ 
now in the Venetian Academy. In 
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An engraving from a painting by 
Sii* T. Lawrence. 


1779, through the influence of his friend 
Falieri, C. was awarded a pension by 
the Venetian Gov. In 1780 he went to 
Rome to study, and sought (like Flaxraan 
and Thorwaldsen, q.v.) to create a new 
and purified classicism. He exhibited in 
1782. Before long ho was acknowledged 
as the first sculptor of his day. C. was 3 
times summoned to Paris by Napoleon. 
He carved the well-known bust of Napo¬ 
leon in the Pitti Palace, and also Pauline 
Borghesp as a reclining Venus, and the 
Empress Maria Louisa as Concordia. C. 
also executed many commissions for the 
Pope, on whose account he suffered exile 
during the revolution of 1798-1800. He 
visited England, 1815, and expressed re¬ 
gard for Haydon (q.v.), especially for his 
championship of the Elgin Marbles. In 
1816 he was created Marquess of Ischia, 
and his name was inscribed In the Golden 
Book of the Capitol. He died at Venice, 
and was buried in the church ho himself 
built at his bp. His famous ‘Cupid and 
Psyche’ is in the Louvre. Among his 
other well-known pieces are * Hercules 
throwing Lichas into the Sea,* ‘Perseus,’ 
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‘Ventia and Adonis/ *Hebe pouring 
Nectar/ ‘Theseus and the Centaur/ 
‘Mars and Venus/ See lives by Quatre- 
m|ro de Quincy, 1834, and A. G. Meyer, 

C&novas del Castillo, Antonio (1828- 
1897), Sp. statesman and historian, b. at 
Malaga. He became a member ot the 
Cortes in 1852 as leader of the Conserva¬ 
tives, was Premier 1875-81, and held this 
office 6 times at intervals up to 1897. 
0. was a member of the Sp. Academy from 
1867 till his death. He ed. and directed 
the pub. of Historia Oeneral de EspafLa. 
He was assassinated by an anarchist at 
Santa Aguada. 

Ganrobert. Francois Certain (1809-95), 
marshal of France, b. St C6r6, He first 
became noted through his valour, dis¬ 
played In the Algerian ware of 1835 and 
1841-51. He also rendered Louis Napo¬ 
leon great service in his coup d'6tat of 1851. 
When the Crimean War broke out ho wiis 
given command of the first div. of the Fr. 
Army, but on the death of Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud he was made commander-in-chief. 
Although twice wounded, he completed 
the lines of investment at Sevastopol. He 
resigned his command in May 1855 
through a disagreement with Lord Raglan. 
He fought at Magenta and Solforino in the 
It. wars in ]8.')9, and in the Franoo- 
Gor. war, 1870. He was besieged at 
Metz, but hud to surrender, and was 
thereupon imprisoned in Germany. 

Canso: 1. Oipo in Nova Scotia, on the 
NK. extremity, and on the S. side of 
Chedabucto Bay. 

2. Gut or strait, 17 m. long, 2 J m. wide, 
between Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Is. 
In 1955 a causeway 4500 ft long and 80 ft 
wide was opened linking (’ape Breton Is. 
to the mainland by higliway and railway. 

Gant, Andrew (1590--1GG3), Scottish 
preacher and leader of tlie (Jovenaiiters. 
Ho became minister of Pitsligo in Aber¬ 
deenshire in 1G33; of Nowbattle, Mid¬ 
lothian, in 1G38; and of Aberdeen in 1640. 
In .Tuly 1638 he was made a commissioner 
for the purpose of (amverting people to 
Presbyterianism, and in the same year he 
took an active part in the celebrated 
assembly which was hold at Glasgow. 

Cant, in architecture, an external angle 
cut off obliquely; apparently synonymous 
with ‘hovel,’ ‘chamfer,’ and ‘splay’— 
terms generally applied only to small 
details in buihiing. It is also aT»pliod to 
a ship’s timher. forw’ard or aft, lying 
obliquely to the keel. 

Cantabri, anct race of mountiilnoors 
living in the N. of Spain. The Bay of 
Biscay was named after them by the 
Romans, Sinus Oantabricus. The Basques 
(q.v.) of the Pyrenees sometimes claim 
the C. as their ancestors. The Cantabrian 
war, between the C. and the Romans, 
lasted for 6 years (25-19 Bc), and was 
finally concluded by Agrlppa (q.v.). 
Although Rom. garrisons were stationed 
in their conntry, the C. continued to 
assert their independence. 

Cantabrian Mountains, range of mts in 
N. Spain, continuing the line of the 
Pjrrenees W. for about 300 m., parallel to 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 


Cantaouzenus, Byzantine family, some 
of whose members became very influential 
at court and aspired to the imperial 
throne. 1. John C. (c. 1292-c. 1380h 
Byzantine soldier and historian, b. Con¬ 
stantinople. He was chief adviser to 
Andronicus III (1328-41), who left him as 
guardian and regent to his son, John V, 
then a boy of 9. C. was suspected by the 
queen-mother, fled from Constantinople, 
and proclaimed himself emperor as John 
VI. He was the effective ruler from 1347 
to 1355, and his daughter married John V. 
But in 1355 he was forced to abdicate. 
He vras responsible for seeking help from 
the Ottoman Turks, thus giviug them an 
entry into Europe. 

2. Matthias (d. 1383), his son, waged 
war for 2 years, after his father's retire¬ 
ment, against John V, but was unable to 
make himself effective emperor. 

Cantal, central dept of France, in the 
S. part of the old prov. of Auvergne. The 
region is occupied by an extinct volcanic 
mass, the highest peaks being Plomb de 
Cantal (6095 ft) and Puy Mary (5850 ft). 
Cuttle are bred, and part of the countiT 
makes good arable land. Rye, potatoes, 
and chestnuts are the chief products. 
The only 2 rivs. of any importance are 
the Truy6re and the Dordogne. The 
prill, tns are AuriUac (the cap.), Mauriac, 
and St-Flour (qq.v.). Area 2229 sq, m.; 
pop. 177,100. 

Cantaloupe, small, round, ribbed musk 
melon; so called from the castle of 
Ciantalupo in the Marca d*Ancona, Italy. 
The word is much used in the U.S.A. and 
in Canada, where it is applied to a variety 
of edible melon much grown in those 
count ries and marketetl in groat quantities. 

Cantarini, Simone (1612-48), It. painter, 
called Pesaroso, or Simone da Pesaro, b. 
Orpezza, near Pesaro. He was first 
a disciple of Pandolfi and Clandio Ridolfl, 
and afterwards of Guido Reni, whose style 
he approached very nearly. Ho painted 
the portrait of the Duke of Mantua, but 
was mortified at the result, and died, 
possibly of poisoning, at Verona.. C. was 
a good colourist, but his work lacked 
character and originality. His best- 
known paintings are a portrait of Guido 
in Pesaro, the ‘Assumption’ in the 
Bologna Gallery, ‘St Thomas placing his 
fingers in the side of Christ’ at Naples, 
and ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’ in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

Cantata (Let. cantare, to sing), in music, 
term applied to certain forms of com¬ 
position for solo voices and chorus, with 
instrumental aooorapanlments, sacred or 
secular in character. In the former case 
it resembles an oratorio, but is shorter; 
in the latt.er it may be compared to an 
opera, but it has no stage accessories. 
Originally a C. was a composition sung 
by 1 person to a single instrument. 

Canteen, refreshment room provided In 
a barracks, camp, on a ship, in a factory, 
office, shop, or other premises for the use 
of persons serving or employed therein. 
In the Brit, armed forces C.s provide 
service personnel with facilities for buying 
refreshments to supplement their ordinary 
rations. C.s were once kept by civilians, 
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but in 1857 they were put under the 
control of the War Office, and became a 
recognised army institution. They were 
managed by a small committee of officers, 
and the goods were sold at practically cost 

E rice, any profit being spent for the 
enoflt of the corps. A C. consisted of a 
beer shop, a grocery shop, and a coffee bar. 
The last-named supplied all kinds of non- 
alcoholio drinks. In France the O. is a 
club room used by the whole regiment for 
social purposes. The word has also come 
to be applied to the place whore meals are 
provided by an industrial or other o^anlsa- 
tion for the benefit of members of its staff. 

The First World War revolutionised the 
Brit. C. system. The existing organisa¬ 
tion proved inadequate to provide for 
millions of men and women in the fighting 
services in all parts of the world. In 1915 
an organisation called the Expeditionary 
Force C. (E.F.C.) came into being to con¬ 
duct the C. business overseas. After 
paying working expenses and repayment 
of loans, all profits were devoted to the 
general welfare of the troops at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Army Council. In 1910 the 
Navy and Army C.s Board (N.A.C.B.) was 
formed, whose main business lay in the 
U.K., but it also maintained C.s in per¬ 
manent stations overseas. The profits 
were dealt with in a manner similar to 
those of the E.F.C. The E.F.C., being a 
purely war-time concern, ceased to exist 
in 1919, and its stock, etc., was taken over 
by the N.A.C.B. In 1920 an inter¬ 
departmental committee recommended 
that the N.A.C.B. should be enlarged and 
made permanent, and this found effect in 
the Navy, Army and Air Force Institiil-e 
(N.A.A.F.I.), which is under the control 
of a council of members of the 3 services. 
The surplus profits of the E.F.C. and 
N.A.C.B. were handed over to the United 
Services Fund, after the dominions, 
colonies, and U.S. forces had been given 
an agreed share. The operations of the 
N.A.A.F.T. extend to everj' station at 
home and abroad where there are Brit, 
sailors, soldiers, mid airmen, and a per¬ 
centage of the profits in each locality 
is paid into unit funds. The N.A.A.F.l. 
system and its overseas counterpart, 
E.F.T. (Expeditionary Forces Institute), 
operated satisfactorily throughout the 
Second World War. C.s provided for 
employees in factories and other pJac<^s of 
omplo 3 ’-ment are sometimes termed staff 
restaurants {see Rertai;rant). Sec Sir 
.7. Fortescue, Short Account of Canteens 
in the British Army, 1928. 

Cantelupe, Thomas de (c. 1218-82), Eng. 
saint and bishop, nephew of Walter do C. 
(q.v.). He studied at Oxford, Paris, and 
Orleans, and became chancellor of 
Oxford Uiiiv. (1262-3), and lectured in 
theology at Paris and at Oxford. He was 
appointed lord chancellor (1265). and was 
consecrated Bishop of Hereford in 127.5. 
He became involved in a dispute with 
Archbishop Pcckham in the Council of 
Reading (1279), who excommunicated 
him in 1281. C. appealed to Rome, and 
on his way died at Orvieto. He was 
buried In his own cathedral, and was 
popularly regarded as a saint, owing to 


the miracles that were worked at his 
tomb. Ha was canonised as St Thomas of 
Hereford in 1320. 

Cantelupe, Walter de (d. 1266), Eng. 
bishop. He held sev. rich rectories in 
plurality, and strongly resisted the inter¬ 
ference of the papacy in England. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester at 
Viterbo in 1237. He defended pluralities 
against the papal legate Otho (1237), and 
opposed the papal demand of a tenth for 
Henry III (1252). He supported the 
barons in 1264-5 and was summoned to 
Rome, but died before leaving England. 

Cantemir, or Kantemir, Demetrius 
(1673-1723), orientalist, historian, and 
Prince of Moldavia. lie studied as a 
jmutii in Constantinople, where be 
returned, 1700, as his brother’s ambas. 
He returned to Moldavia as voivode, 1710, 
but next year declared for Peter the Great 
against Turkey, and on Peter’s defeat re¬ 
tired with him to Russia. He took ]>art 
hi the Russian expedition against Persia, 
1722. His first work was one of ascetic 
theology, 1698. Ho introduced a musical 
notation into Turkey. Ho was the first 
critical historian of the Rumanian prin¬ 
cipalities and of the Ottoman empire. 
{History of the Growth and Decay of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1734-5. is his only work 
trans. into English.) However, he antici¬ 
pated the more extreme modem natioruil- 
ism by claiming that the Moldavians and 
Vlachs were of pure Rom. descent. He 
was a member of the Prussian academy 
and a moving spirit in the foundation of 
the Russian. In philosophy he was 
inrtuenced by ,7. B. van Helmont. 

Canterbury, city and co. bor. of Kent. 
England, on the R. Stour, 56 m. ESE. of 
London. It forms part of the C. (‘ou- 
stituoncy of the pari. co. of Kent. The 
city is a co. of itself and is not in the 
administrative co. of Kent, although it is 
ill the geographical (;o. It is a cathedral 
city, the see of the primate, and the eccles. 
metropolis of all England. C. occupies 
the silo of the Rom. Durovertmm. It was 
an important fortress and military station, 
being situated on the highway to London 
from Dover. To the Saxons it was known 
as Cantwarabyrig, ‘town of the men of 
Kent,’ and was the cap. of the kingdom of 
Kent. The see was founded about 597, 
when .St Augustine became Archbishop of 
Canterbur 3 \ and from this centre (Christi¬ 
anity spread through England {see 
Canterbury Cathedral). The King’s 
School, founded by Henry VIII in 1541, is 
attached to the cathedral. There are 
many anct churehos in (’., the most 
notable being St Martin’s, part of which 
is built of Rom. brick and tile of the 6th 
cent.—in its font St Augustine is supposed 
to have baptised King Kthelbert; and St 
Dunstan’s, containing the burial-vault of 
the Roper family, with the head of Sir 
Thomas More. C. has the ruins of a 
Norman keep, a guildhall (1439; rebuilt 
1697), now demolished, and a hospital for 
poor brethren, founded by Archbishop 
Lanfranc. The Chequers Inn. Immortal¬ 
ised in the Canterbury Tales, and an anct 
artificial mound, Dane John, possibly 
a corruption of donjon, are of special 
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interest. The most famous archbishops 
have been St Augustine, St Dunstan, 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Beoket, Cranmer, and 
Laud. The Archbishop of C. is the first 
peer of the realm, and crowns the sove¬ 
reign in Westminster Abbey. The city‘8 
chief trade is in frtiit; it is a nirkt tn and 
shopping centre for E. Kent. The in¬ 
dustry of weaving, introduced by the 
Walloon and Huguenot refugees, who 
settled in C. in large numbers, at one time 
employed 2000 persons and has of late 
years been to some extent revived in the 
old, gabled, half-timbered houses of the 
O. weavers. Chaucer is associated with C. 
through his lively picture of a party of 
pilgrims coming to the shrine of St 
Thomas Becket in the Canterbury Tale^\ 
it is the bp. of Marlowe, who was ediic. at 
the King’s School. Charles Dickens used 
to stay at the Fleur do Lis Hotel, w'hich 
retains a 13th-cent, window. Tlie author 
of Tfie Ingoldsby legends was born here. 
An engine built by Ceorge Stephenson in 
1825, and used on the C. and Whitstable 
railway Is preserved h(u-e. The Buffs’ 
war memorial is in St Michael’s Chapel 
in the cathedral, the Kent co. W'ar 
memorial on the bowling greeu, and the 
city of C. war memorial opposite Christ 
Church gate. The cathedral escaped 
destruction in ttu^ Second World War, 
but of the rest of C.\ damage from air 
attack extended over one-quarter of the 
city area. Subsequent demolitions re¬ 
vealed eonsiderablc Rom. remains. One 
of the most important discoveries sinee 
excavation was begun in the bombed 
area of C., to aaoeriain the lay-out of the 
Rom. city, was made in 1948, with the 
finding of the massive remains of theRom. 
public baths of the city, with walls more 
than 5 ft thick. Since then further ex¬ 
cavations have given the lay-out of the 
Rom. streets in the bombed area; these 
confirm that the Rom. wall was on the 
line of present city wall and ran right 
round to the W. Gate. In all probability 
(here was continuity from the Rom. to 
t he Saxon period. Remains of the largest 
Horn, theatre in this country have been 
found. The city returns 1 member to 
Parliament. Pop. 30,000. 

Canterbury, prov. dist. in the centre of 
S. Is., New Zealand. It covers an area of 
14,040 sq. m., 3900 sq. m. of which form 
the <’/. plains sloping from the mts to the 
coast. The wheat-growing and sheep- 
rearing for which this part is noted are 
all carried on in this dist. It is from 
hero that the celebrated (’. lamb and 
mutton of the Eng. market comes. 
Dairy-farming and cheose-making, also 
cocksfoot grtisR seeding, are the prin. 
industries of Banks peninsula, a volcanic 
region with rich soil. The cap. is Christ¬ 
church, and the chief T)orta are Lyttelton 
In the N. and Timaru in the .S. Pop. 
307,024. 

Canterbury, metropolitan municipality 
of Sydnev, in Cumberland eo., Now S. 
Wales, Australia. C. ranks third in order 
of nop. in the metropolis. Pop. 111,400. 

Canterbury Bells, see CAAmAXtJLA. 

Canterbury Cathedral. The splendid 
cathedral at Canterbury is in tlie form of 


a double cross, with a central and two W. 
towers. The total length is 522 ft, the 
E. transept measuring 154 ft. Various 
styles of Gothic architecture are repre¬ 
sented, Transitional-Norman and Perpen¬ 
dicular predominating, and the cathedral 
illustrates some four cents, of progress in 
eocles. building. It is difficult to say how 
many buildings have previously stood on 
the site of the present C. C., though Bede 
mentions that St Augustine ‘recovered* 
a church at Canterbury which had been 
built during the Rom. occupation. Cer¬ 
tainly a great fire (1067) caused Arch¬ 
bishop Lanfranc (1070-93) to rebuild the 
church thou existing, but although further 
renovated by Prior Emulf between 1096 
and 1107, and by Prior Conrad between 
1107 and 1126, this church was also devas¬ 
tated by a fire which destroyed the choir 
in Hept- 1174. Here was an opportunity 
to make the church worthy of the memory 
of the martyred St Thomas Becket, 
miirdered in St Benedict’s chapel in the 
NW. transept, 29th Dec. 1170, and a new 
choir was completed before the end of the 
12th cent. The chief artificer during the 
Pith cent, was a Frenchman, Wm of 
Sens. On his death Wm the English¬ 
man took over the reconstruction, and he 
was responsible for the E. crypt and the 
Trinity chapel above. The side screens 
were added in the opening years of the 
14th cent., and between 1376 and 1410 the 
Norman nave of tho previous church was 
replaced, largely under Prior Chillenden, 
and the transepts built. W’ith the addi¬ 
tion of Cardinal Morion’s great central 
tower tho church was completed in 1500. 
The numerous chapels originated from the 
great wealth of relics possessed by the 
church, and the necessity of finding shrines 
for them. These relics included those of 
the bodies of the saints Blasius, Dunstaii, 
Wilfrid, Alphege, and Becket, the most 
important, whose shrine stood In the 
Trinity chapel iinrnediately behind tho 
high altar. The body was first interred 
in tlio crypt, but in 1220 it was translated 
to the then newly erected chapel on tho 
site of that in which Becket had first 
solemnisod mass after becoming arch¬ 
bishop. In the Middle Ages C. C. owed 
much of its European fame and great 
riches to this shrine. But in 1538 Henry 
VIII solemnly issued a writ of summons 
against Thomas Becket, sometime Arch- 
blsliop f>f Canterbury, accusing him of 
treason and contumacy, and the shrine 
which from the early 13th cent, had been 
enriched by many costly gifts from royal 
and other pilgrims was dismantled. 
Further destruction was wrought by the 
iconoclosni of the Purilams at the time 
of the Civil war: windows were shat¬ 
tered, the choir stripped, and tho monu¬ 
ments defaced. Tn 1872 fire destroyed 
tlie outer roof of the Trinity chapol. The 
precincts are entered by Christ Church 
gate (now rcfaced in the upper regions), 
built In 1517 and a striking example of 
Perpendicular work. The SW. porch, 
the prill, entrance to the cathedral, was 
built by Prior Chillenden, c. 1400, but the 
figures in the canopied niches are of 19th- 
oont. workmanship. 
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The, nave. The present nare dates from 
the late 14tli cent., when it was rebuilt 
(with the exception of the NW. tower, 
taken down in 1832). The aisles with the 
clustered pillars are narrow and lofty. 
In monastic times the nave was the 
people’s church. Owing to the crypts the 
choir is raised well above the level of the 
nave, which is very high in proportion to 
its breadth. The monuments in the N. 
aisle include that to Archbishop Benson 
(1896). The unusual shaped font dates 
from 1639. Near the E. end is a marble 
monument to the men of H.M.S. Kent 
(battle of the Falkland Is., 8 Doc. 1914). 


the vaults in the circuit around the 
choir were now arch-ribbed with key¬ 
stones; and replacing the old wooden 
ceiling was a beautifully constructed stone 
vault. The single triforium gave place to 
two in the choir and a third in the aisle of 
the church. The monuments in the choir 
are nearly all of ecclea. dignitaries, the 
most conspicuous being that in memory of 
Henry Chichele, archbishop from 1414 to 
1443, founder of All Souls, Oxford. The 
Decorated screen which surrounds the 
choir was constructed by Prior de Estrla 
(Henry of Eastry, prior from 1285 to 
1331) early in the 14th cent. The SE. 
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In the S. aisle is a tablet to Dean Farrar 
(1903). autlior of Eric, or TAttle by Liitle. 
The piers supporting the central tower are 
the original piers of Lanfranc’s building 
encased with Perpendicular works by 
Chillendcn. From one pier hangs the flag 
flown by H.M.S. Canterbury at the battle 
of Jutland. 

The choir is the most important speci¬ 
men of Tronsitional-Norman work in the 
country, using both the pointed and the 
rounded arch. It was the work of Win 
of Sens between 1174 and 1179, and of his 
successor, Wni the Englishman, after 
1179, who rebuilt Prior Conrad’s 'glorious 
choir’ which had been burnt. Gervaso of 
Canterbury (q.v.), in chronicling the dif¬ 
ference between the new work and the 
older Romanesque choir of Conrad, de¬ 
scribes the changed mode of workmanship 
and design. The pillars were elongated and 
the new capitals exquisitely sculptured; 


transejit is an adaptation of the work of 
Ernuli by Win of yens, conforming to 
the new design of the choir. A little 
further E. on the S. aisle is St Anselm's 
chaiiol, forming part of the tower of the 
same name. Behind the high altar is St 
Thomas’s or Trinity chapel, built to 
receive Beckot’s shrine, and the whole of 
this part of the choir from the screen east¬ 
ward is the work of Wm the English¬ 
man. The site of the shrine is shown by 
the marks worn in the stones by many 
generations of pilgrims. The curious 
mosaic pavement resembles that round the 
Bhrlnc of Edward the Confessor in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Near this site is the 
tomb of Edward the Black Prince (1376) 
with reproductions of his accoutrements 
above, and facing it the tomb of Henry IV 
and his consort, Joan of Navarre. The 
circular chapel at the E. end of the 
cathedral is known os the Corona, or 
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Beoket*o Otown. Near br. agraiust the N. latter is notable for lt« Pointed arcadijE^. 
wall, ig the tomb of Cardinal Pole (d. Here Becket's body waa placed for 50 
1558), the laet archbishop who ucknoxv* years before its translation to the shrine 
1ed(?ed the supremacy of the Pope. In in Trinity chapel. Here also Henry II 
the centre of the Corona is the marble did penance and was scourged by the 
chair known as the * Chair of Augustine,’ eccles. authorities. 

in which each Archbishop of Canterbury The monastic buildings stood on the N, 
is seated at his enthronement. There is side of the cathedral, and were extensive, 
also a memorial to Archbishop Temple, comprising quarters for the monks and for 
whose grave is In the cloister garth, the prior, and a separate palace for the 
Opposite Bockot’s tomb Is the chantry of archbishop, the domestic offices necessary 
Henry IV, completed in the first hall of the for maintaining a great monastic house, 
15th cent. N. of the presbytery Is the the infirmary with its own chapel and 
chapel of St Andrew, corresponding to cloister, accommodation for guests, and 
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that of St Anselm on the other side of the the great cloister, rebuilt by Prior Chillen- 
choir, and one of the oldest parts of the den at the same time as the nave, and 
building. Both the E. transepts are incorporating some parts of Lanfrnnc’a 
notable for the skill with which Wm of earlier building. The cloister is complete; 
Sens adapted the work of Emulf, and that It is 144 ft square, and the N. wall retains 
of Conrad which succeeded it, to make it some beautiful Early Eng. oroading, and 
harmonise with his own choir. The NW. the vaulting is enriched with a fine display 
transept was much altered by ChlUenden of heraldry. From tho NW. comer there 
when building the nave; ho also built the is a splendid view of the great central 
SW. transept. Leading out of the latter tower. Lanfrano’s chapter-house, in the 
is St Michael’s or the VVarrior’s chapel, In E. alley of the cloister, was rebuilt c, 1304 
tho Perpendicular style, and containing and tho roof renewed in 1405-6. It was 
the coffin of Archbishop Stephen Langton, restored and reopened on the thirteenth 
leader of the barons at Runnlmede. The centenary of the landing of St Augustine 
very fine Norman ermd entered from (1897). The cathedral was shaken by air 
the S. transept; the sculptured capitals attack during the Second World War, and 
are very striking. Tho W. portion was a number of buildings within tho precincts 
built by Emulf in Anselm’s time, while were destroyed or severely damaged, 
tho E. portion or crypt of Trinity chapel including the medieval school room, 
was the work of Wm the Englishman, canonical houses, tho deanery, and the 
It is loftier than the W. end, and like tho King’s School dining-hall. Of the 
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cathedral itself, only the library was 
totally destroyed, but the oonoussion 
sustained by the fabric made plans tor a 
major restoration necessary, and these 
were laid in 1946. The beautiful and 
valuable medieval erlass, dating from the 
12th, 13th. and 15th cents., had all been 
removed to safety, but has now been 
re-instated. See R. WiUis, The Archi¬ 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, 
1845->66, andM. A. Babington, Canterbury 
Cathedral, 1948. 

Cantharidae. or Meloidae, family of 
coleopterous insects in the div. Hetero- 
mera, known popularly as blister beetles 
or oil'beetles. The species, of which 
about 1500 are classified, are subdivided 
into winged Cantharides and wingless 
Meloides, and many of them are remark¬ 
able for their power of raising blisters 
when in contact with the skin. The 
term *Sp. flies’ is a commercial term. 
CaTUharis veaicaioria is the true Sp. fly, 
O, vesicaioria being known as blister 
beetle. C. (or Jjytta) vesicaioria occurs in 
Spain. France, Italy, and S. Russia, and 
heu9 this property. Species of Mytabris 
yield the so-called China cantharides, the 
Tellni *fly* of India (Mylabris cichorii) 
giving twice as much cantharidin as the 
ordinary C. They are about three- 
quarters of an inch long, bright green in 
general colour, with legs and antennae 
bluish-black. When touched they feign 
death and emit a penetrating odour. The 
larvae feed on the roots of plants, but 
those of the Sitaris humcralis feed on the 
eggs of a bee, while the young of Epicauta 
mttata live on the eggs of a locust. The 
drug called cantharides is prepared from 
the dried bodies of C. vesicaioria, and is 
used on account of its blistering properties. 

Gantharus, typical genus of a section 
of Sparidae, or sea-breams, is to be found 
in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and 
off the coasts of Africa and India. The 
species lack molar and vomerine teeth, 
are carnivorous and edible. C. lineatus 
is Imown both as the black sea-bream and 
as old-wife. 

Gantharus. wide-bellied drinking vessel 
with handles, varying In size and form. 
Often dedicated to Bacchus, and decorated 
with Bacchanalian scenes. 

Can-tho, cap. tn of prov. of same name 
in S. Cochin-China on r. b. of the W. arm 
of the R. Mekong (q.v.). C. stands 43 m. 
from the sea and Is a busy riv. port. The 
prov. of C. is mainly engaged in rice culti¬ 
vation. 

Canticles, Vulgate Cantioum Canti- 
corum, trans. of the Ileb. title, which is a 
superlative (cf. Holy of Holies), a love 
poem written at a much later date than 
Solomon, but attributed to him as a great 
lover, a quite reputable literary device. 
Some have made it a poetic drama, others 
reject its unity and make it a collection of 
love poems. The love of the 2 pastoral 
sweethearts Is described In sensuous 
imagery of great beauty. But it stands 
In the Bible not as a mere description of 
earthly love, however chaste and trne, 
but as an expression of the love of the soul 
and of the Church for God, often described 
in the prophets as a betrothal or bridal 


union (as also in the N.T.). The Fathers 
of the Church are unanimous in this inter¬ 
pretation. By an extension it has been 
applied to the Blessed Vir^, as par ex¬ 
cellence the loving soul and the Bride of 
the Spirit. Rabbi Aqiha said; ’All the 
Hagiographa are holy, but the Canticle is 
most holy* (of. Mishnah, Yadayim, 3. 5): 
see oomment^ies by Orijran. St Ambrose, 
Rupert of Dentz, St Bernard, Harper 
<1907), Haller (1940). 

CantUtny, Battle of, battle of the First 
World War; the first independent opera¬ 
tion of Amer. troops after the U.S.A. 
entered the war. The 1st Dlv., about 
30,000 strong, took over the Montdidler 
sector from the 45th Fr. African Div. of 
shock troops. Facing them in a salient 
of which C. was the main feature was the 
Seventh Qer. ALrmy, under Gen. von 
Boehn. On 28 May 1918 the Americans 
attacked after a 2-hour bombardment, and 
with splendid dash reached their objec¬ 
tive, advancing 1 m. 

Gantilan, tn, prov. of Mindanao, Philip¬ 
pine Is., 47 m. SK. of Surigao. Pop. 
20,519. 

Cantilever, in building, a beam pro¬ 
jecting like a bracket from a wall, and held 
down at that end either by the weight of 
the wall or by some other means, and 
capable of carrying a weight on the 
remainder of its length. The principle of 
the C., though not new, has been widely 
developed in architecture of the 20 th 
cent.: notably in the generous provision of 
cantilevered balconies for modem flats, 
and C.s for the roofs on is. platforms of rail¬ 
way stations. Another important use 
of the C. principle is its application to 
bridges. The idea has been applied to 
the bridging of spaces too wide to be 
crossed by a single plank from the earliwt 
times, and In its simplest form is still 
employed 1^ many E. nations. In these 
primitive C. bridges 2 planks, firmly 
fixed in the hanks, promot over the 
stream, and are connected by an inde¬ 
pendent truss overlapping the end of each. 
The principle has recently been greatly 
developed, and applied in cases where 
girders or suspension bridges are im¬ 
practicable. The modem practice is to 
erect in the bed of the riv,, at a convenient 
and equal distance from each bank, 2 piers 
each supporting 2 C. arras, one of wldch 
1 extends to the shore and the other over 
the stream. These outer ends are con¬ 
nected hy another truss. The first modem 
bridge erected on these lines was one over 
the Niagara R., designed by Charles C. 
Schneider In 1882; and another famous 
example is the Forth bridge, Scotland, 
with its 2 great C. spans of 1760 ft. The 
C.s of the Lansdowno bridge over the 
Indus at Sukkur are support-ed by the 
bank itself. The bending stress or a C. 
causes it to bend with a convex curve 
upw^ards, in the opposite direction to the 
curve of a bridge supported at both ends. 
See also Bridge. 

Cantir^ see Kinttrr. 

Canto Fermo (It.), see Cantus Firmub. 

Canton, John (1718-72), scientist, b. 
Stroud; spent most of his life in London, 
port of the time as a school-teacher. His 
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reseatches In physioB wero mainly in the 
field of electricity, for discoveries In which 
he was made a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1749, srainlng the Copley medal in 1751. 
Among his other work may be mentioned 
the invention of the pith*ball electrometer, 
the verification of Franklin’s identification 
of lightning and electric fluid, and his 
demonstration of the compressibility of 
water, for which he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Society. He investi¬ 
gated phosphorescence in the sea, tracing 
It to the decomposition of animal matter. 
He wrote sov. treatises in the Philosophical 
Transactions. See also Canton’s PHOS¬ 
PHORUS. 
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Canton: 1. Cap. of the prov. of Kwang- 
tung, and one of the first cities in China. 
It stands on a riv., almost on the sea¬ 
board, 90 m. NW. of Hong Kong. Until 
recent years it was surrounded by walls, 
and had narrow, crooked streets. A groat 
part of the pop. live in boats on the rlv. 
A municipal council was estab. in 1918, 
and demolished the old city wall, re¬ 
placing it by a motor road 6 m, long. 
C. has now 4 parks. The entire circuit 
of the city is 10 m. Its mint formerly 
issued OA)ln8, all bearing a picture of Dr 
Sun Yat-sen. There are factories and 
sev. hundred workshops for producing 
hosiery, matches, silk, poroehdu, metm 
goods, and fancy goods. Its exports 
tnoludod tea, silk, and cassia. Heoently 
canned-food factories (especially fruit- 
canning plants), sugar fatitorios, and paper- 
mills have been constructed; export of 
fruits is one of the main items,4yf Rinats 
foreign trade. There 


temples (chiefly Buddhlsth pagodas, and 
many curio shops, a Rom. Catholic 
cathedral, a Church of England church, 
and a masonic hall. Sev. lines of railway 
start from C., reaching Hankow to the N. 
and Kweilin to the S. The pop (1964) 
was Just over a million. From 1917 there 
has been much turmoil and fighting at C. 
In 1924 £4,000,000 worth of damage was 
done while Dr Sun Yat-sen was sup¬ 
pressing the Merchants’ Volunteer Corps, 
In 1925 the foreign concession, Shomeen, 
was besieged for 4 months. An attempt 
to estab. a Communist regime in Deo. 
1927 was crushed after 3 days, but only 
after many lives were lost and much 
damage done to property. An adminis¬ 
tration was then set up known as the S. 
China Gov., which for the next 10 years 
acted in semi-independence of the central 
gov. at Nanking. C. was the centre of 
the nationalist spirit in China, and ivas 
the base of the republican revolutionary 
movement. Dr Sun Yat-sen being himsen 
a Cantonese. For this reason the Japan¬ 
ese encountered stiff resistance in C. 
during their invasion of China, but after a 
period of severe bombing the city fell to 
the Japanese on 21 Oot. 1938, and re¬ 
mained in their hands unUl the end of the 
Second World War. The centre of the 
city was reduced to ashes, and large areas, 
including industrial works, were demo¬ 
lished by the Cliinese Army before their 
retreat from the city. Wliile in the 
possession of the Japanese, C. was sub¬ 
jected to further bombing by the U.S. 
Air Force at intervals during 1942-5. 
There were anti-British riots in C. In Jan. 
1948 during which the Brit. Consulate was 
destroyed. The riots arose out of demon¬ 
strations resulting from the eviction by 
the Brit, authorities of some 2000 Chinese 
‘squatters’ in Kowloon. The city was 
captured by the Communist Army in the 
spring of 1050. 

2. City, CO. seat of Stark co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., 52 ni. SE. of Cleveland. Industries 
include steel mills, roller bearings, and an 
oil refinery. There are also fire-clay quar¬ 
ries and coal-mines. It was the home of 
President McKinley. Pop. 116,900. 

Canton: 1. Geographical area in Switzer¬ 
land, with its own law’s and a local gov. 
which looks after domestic affairs such as 
taxation and control of public money. 
Foreign policy, control of the army, etc., 
arc left to the central gov., which is at 
Bern. 

2. In France a term meaning a sub¬ 
division of the arron. 

Canton River (Chinese Chukiang, pearl 
riv.), arm of the delta Siklang in the prov. 
of Kwangtung, China. It is the lower 
portion of the Pekiang R. About 46 m. 
below C. the riv. is called Booca Tigris, 
or Tiger Gate. The estuary of the riv. 
S. of Booca Tigris is called Outer Waters. 
The celebrated Bogrue Forts, taken by the 
English in 1841 and 1856, guard the 
entrance to this part of the riv. 

Cantonments, military term applied to 
a temporary resting-place for troops. On 
active service, troops In C. are quartered 
netustiy ia a tn or vil., and the term is 
;ajsi> used when they are detached and 
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quartered in sev. neighbouring tns. The 
most common iise of the word was in rela¬ 
tion to military settlements in Brit. India, 
where C. were equivalent to permanent 
barracks, sitiiated at a short distance 
from a tn, or formed isolated military 
stations. See also Billeting. 

Canton's Phosphonu, form of calcium 
sulphide which, niter exposure to sun¬ 
light, itself emits light for some time. 
Pure sulphide (CaS) does not show the 
same property. It was discovered by 
John Canton (q.v.) in 1768 by heating 
oyster shells with sulphur. 

Cantor, Eddie (real name Edward 
Iskowitz) (1892- ), Amer. comedian, b. 
New York City. He appeared on the 
stage at 14 with Gus Edwards’s children’s 
troupe {Kid Kabaret); from 1916 to 1919 
he was in New York musical productions, 
including Ziegfeld Follies. His lirst star 
role was In 1917 in The Midnight Rounders. 
He made his film debut in Kid Boots in 
1926, and made many famous pictures 
including Palmy Days^ The Kid from 
Spain^ Roman Scandals, and Kid Millions. 
He Is at present engaged in television. 

Cantor, Georg (1845-1918), Ger. mathe¬ 
matician, b. St Petersburg (Leningrad) 
and educ. Berlin and Gottingen. I’rof. 
C. mathematics at the univ. of Halle, 
of created a new field of mathematical 
investigation and provided a powerful 
instrument for dealing with the founda¬ 
tions of mathematics and for stating the 
inevitable limitations to which mathe¬ 
matical results are liable. In 1870 he 
8 o1v€m 1 the question of the uniqueness of 
the representation of a f\motion by 
Fourier’s series. His chief work is 
Contributions to the Founding of the Theory 
of Transfinite Numbers (pub. in London 
and Chicago in 1915), in which ho 
developed the theory of sets of points. 
For his research in pure mathematics he 
was awarded the Sylvester medal in 1904. 
He d. at Halle. 

Cantorit, in architecture, the N. side of 
a choir on which the cantor or precentor 
sits facing the Dean. JYom the fact that 
the precentor sits opposite the dean, the 
2 sides of the choir are named Decani 
(i.e. ‘of the Dean’) and C. (I.e. ‘of the 
Precentor’). 

CantCi, Cesare (1804-95), It. historian 
and novelist, b. Brivio near Milan. He 
was a prof, of It. literature and language 
at Como, Milan, and Sondrlo. He was 
thrown into prison between 1832 and 1833 
for remarks made against the policy of the 
Austrian Gov. in his book Ragionamenti 
sidla Storia Lombarda net Secolo XVII. 
While in prison he wrote his historical 
novel Margherita PvMerln, pub. in 1838. 
His groat work is his Storia Universale 
(1836-42) In 35 vols., which brought him 
In £12,000 in royalties; but it is often 
polemical, and written with a strong 
clerical bias. His books for young people 
are Letture Qiovanili and II Oalantuomo. 
Among his other works are Storia degli 
Ttdliani, 1855-7, which Is in 6 vols., and 
Italiani Illustri, Ritratti, 1870-2, in 3 vols. 

Canth, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 5 m. 
SSE. of Como (q.v.). It has furniture and 
Silk manufs. Pop. 14,000. See Brianza. 


Cantus Firmus (Lat."“It. oanlo/ermo), in 
old polyphonic music, especially masses 
and motets, up to the end of the 16tU cent., 
it was customary to use a folk or popular 
tune (often associated with highly un¬ 
suitable words) or a plainsong theme, 
sung in one part (usually the tenor) in 
long notes and to weave a contrapuntal 
web of parts round it. The C. F. was 
usually so slow and so deeply buried In the 
elaborate surrounding parts as to become 
completely unrecognisable in perform¬ 
ance. -See also I'LAINSONO. 

Canuck, popular term in the U.S.A. for 
aU inhab. of Canada. In the dominion 
itself it is more often applied to the 
Fr. Canadians. The word is supposed to 
be of Indian origin. 

Canusium, see Canosa di Puglia. 

Canute (Cnut) the Great (d. 1035), second 
King of Demuark of his name, and King 
of Krigland. He was the son t>f Sweyu, 
King of Denmark, who. after conquering 
England and driving Ethelred 11 (q.v.) 
into exile in Normandy, d. at Gains¬ 
borough in 1014. Ethelred at once 
returned to England. In 1015 C. invaded 
England, over-running most of the 
country and defeating Ethelred, who d. 
1016. Etholred’s son, Edmund Ironside, 
continued the battle against C. but after 
being defeated at Assandun (Ashington) 
Edmimd agreed to a div. of the country, 
by which ho kept Wessex and C. took 
Mercia uiid the N. This agreement would 
probably have proved unworkable, but in 
Nov. 1016, Edmund died, leaving C. 
undisputed King of England. Edmund’s 
young sons (led to Hungary and <married 
Emma of Normandy, Ethelred’s widow, 
C. soon consolidated hia position in Eng¬ 
land, dividing the country into (‘arldoms, 
on the Dan. pattern. He gained populer 
favour when ho sent largo numliors of ids 
soldiers back to Denmark; ho was pre¬ 
pared to place Saxons in positions of 
importance and Saxon nobles went witli 
him on his expeditions against Sweden 
and Norway. Under his rule, Eng. trade 
revived, and cultural contacts witli 
Europe increased; while a longrthy legal 
code is one of the salient features of his 
reign. C. is traditionally remembered for 
his piety, though he committed sev. acts 
of great barbarism when personal interest 
demanded it. Though he brought many 
benefits to England, Eng. taxos had to pay 
for his foreign house-carles and his foreign 
wars, and the many Scandinavian names 
recorded in Domesday Book, scattered as 
they are all over England, suggest that 
many of C.’s followers received Eng, land 
as a reward for their services to him. C. 
became King of Denmark in 1018, and of 
Norwav in 1030. On his death C. was 
succeeded by his illegitimate son Harold I 
(q.v.). The story of his rebuke to his 
flattering courtiers is told by Henry of 
Himtingdon. It describes how C. sat by 
the seashore as the tide rose and com¬ 
manded the waves to come no nearer. 
When the tide reached him, ho rebuked 
his courtiers for their flattery, saving that 
he could not prevent the encroachment of 
the waters though they called him king. 
Hollnshed also tells this story. See L. M. 
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Laison, OantUe the Great and ihe Rise of {ffold^ and iron are mined and there are fine 
Danish Imperialism, 1931. forests. The inhab. include Tho, Nung, 

Canvas, heavy, strong cloth, made of Man, Meo, and Vietnamese, 
jute, hemp, or flax. The strands or fibres Caodaism, religion, native to Viet Nam, 
are woven In exactly the same way as in which numbers appreoiaWy more than a 
linen. Although the G. used for sailcloth million adherents. Its Holy See is at 
la sometimes made from hemp and other Tay-ninh, Cochin-China, where there is a 
fibres, the best and strongest kinds are large and architecturally remarkable 
made from flax, and generally in widths cathedral built by the first pope. C. was 
of 24 in. A piece, or bolt, is 40 yds long, flret founded in 1926 and claims to em- 
There are different kinds of C., varying brace all the prin. religions of the world, 
according to weight. Artists’ C. used for It is headed by a pope and boasts a college 
oil paintings is one of the finest kinds of of cardinals (some female), bishops, and 
C., and tlie sails of rricing yachts are often priests. See G. Gobron, Ilistoire dti 
cotton-duck. The term C. is also used to Candaisme, 1948. 
denote a coarse type of plain cloth having Caoutchouc, see Rubber. 
hard twisted yarns. Cap-de-la-Madeleine, city In Quebec, 

Canvassing, soliciting votes at an elec- Canada, on the N. shore of the St Law- 
tion, or trade or business by commercial ronoe R., near Trois-Rivi6res. Prin. 
travellers. industries are pulp and paper, aluminium 

Canvey, Is. In- the Thames estuary off products, paper boxes, and bags. Pop. 
the Essex coast, 30 m. E. of London, area 22,800. 

7 sq. m. It was reclaimed from the sea Cap Haitien, city and port in the rep. of 
in the 17th cent. It is reached by rail, Haiti, cap. of Nord dept, and an episcopal 
the station being at Ilenfleot, with which see, situated in a magnificent harbour 
It is connected by a bridge. In Fob. 1953 5 m. from Port au Prince. Under the Fr. 
the la. was flooded and much damage gov. it was the cap. of Haiti. It is oon- 
caused In the winter gales. Pop. 11,258. nected by cable with France, S. America, 
Canyon (Sp. cafidv, a gorge), deep and and ihe Dominican Rep. It is a trading 
narrow valley or gorge which has been cut and export centre founded in 1670 by the 
by the action of a riv. In Colorado the French. Near by was fought the last 
Grand C. (q.v.) is a perfect and beautiful decisive battle for independence (1803). 
example of this natural formation of the Capablanea, Jos6 Raoul (1888-1942), 
earth's surface. The riv. here has carved Cuban chess player and diplomat, 5. 
its way through solid rock, in parts to the Havana. At the age of 12 ho won a 
depth of 6000 ft and not a mile in width, formal match against the chess champion 
The walls are of sandstone and limestone of Cuba. Graduated at Columbia Unlv., 
with varying colours, quite bare of vege- New York. lu 1909 ho beat Frank 
tation, and also cut into buttresses and Marshall, the chess champion of the 
ternuses by the action of the atmosphere. U.S.A., and, in 1911, took the first prize 
There are other causes for these deep at the international tournament at 
cuttings besides the work done by the San Sebastian. Financial disagreement 
stream Itself; one is the continual up- postponed his meeting with Dr Emannel 
lifting process which maintains the rapid Lasker for the world’s championship for 
flow of the riv., nml the other the dry nine years, but in the intervening period 
climate which keeps the rooky walls from the 2 met as competitors in the St 
being crumbled away by frost and springs. Petersburg tournament, when Lasker won 
At Niagara there is also a fine gorge below by hall a point. At Cuba in 1920 he at 
the falls, due to erosion by the water in length met and defeated Lasker easily, 
a‘young’land. Lasker complaining of the climate. C. 

Canzone, form of poetry used prlncl- held the championship from 1921 to 1927, 
pally for love lyrics, tiiough occasionally losing it at the first challenge to Dr 
for religious and other subjects. The Alekhine—he won 3, lost 6, and drew 25 
earliest specimens from Provence date games, but dictated the style of the play, 
from the 12th cent., and those of Italy He continued to gain remarkable victories, 
from the 13th cent. The number of including his win over Dr Euwe In 1931 
stanzas was generally five or six, but they and tie with Botwinnik—5 points ahead 
varied sometimes, and the last stanza was of Ijnaker—in the Moscow tournament of 
often shorter than the others. In Pro- 1935. The characteristics of his play 
vencal C.s the same set of rhymes went were simplicity, mathematical exactitude, 
through all the stanzas, but in the Italian and a perfect sense of timing. Wrote 2 
a fresh set was Introduced for each stanza, admirable text-books in English: Chess 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Leopardi all Fundamentals, 1922, and A Chess Primer, 
wrote this form of poetry. Drummond 1935. 

of Hawthornden wrote the best examples Gapaoftanoe, the ratio of electric charge 
of Eng, C. to potential of a conductor, or the charge 

Canzonet (from It. canzoneita, dimln. of needed to raise the potential by 1 unit. 
co.nzone), in music, a short song in parts (’. is measured in farads, F (ace Units, 
for sev. voices, set to light verses; from Kleotrtoat.,); in practice the microfarad, 
the 18th cent, onwards also for a single nF^lO"* F, is used. A cable carrying 
voice. direct current is normally at a constant 

eSuo, Diago, see Cam. potential and a charging current flows 

Gao-bang, cap. of the prov. of the same only at the initial chorging-np when the 
name in N. Tonking (q.v.), close to the cable is switched on to the supply. On 
Chinese frontier. The country is inoun- alternating current the potential in alter- 
talnouB and picturesque. Tin, wolfram, natlng and at each reversal a considerable 
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charging current flows. See Capacitor; 
Circuit, Eukctrio; Transmission, 
Electric Power. 

Gapaoitor, or condenser, name given to 
2 electrical conductors separated by 
insulating materitU (dielectric). The Ley¬ 
den Jar was the first foi*m of C., the nature 
of the equal and opposite charges on the 
coatings being correctly interpreted by 
Franklin, who also constructed the first 
parallel-plate C., 2 equal lead plates separ¬ 
ated by a glass pane. The capacitance of 
a plate C. is directly proportional to the 
area of the plates, inversely proportional 
to their distance apart and dependent on 
the dielectric. Variable C.s of small capa¬ 
citance may be made by 2 sets of inter¬ 
leaved sector-shaped plates, one set being 
fixed, the other being rotated around the 
common axis so as to present a varying 
area to the fixed sectors; or as 2 cylinders, 
one sliding inside the other. Large t.’.s 
used for power-factor correction on trans¬ 
mission lines are made on the plate prin¬ 
ciple, the plates being rolled up in many 
layers. Batteries of such C.s are used on 
the Swedish 380 kV. lines. See Capaci¬ 
tance ; Circuit, Electric ; Transmission, 
Electric Power; Power Factor. 

Capacity, in law', means competency 
or ability to do any legal act or hold any 
office, and the state of possessing the 
necessary discretion to be chargeable for 
one’s crimes. In the law of contracts, 
e.g., lunatics and infants are, generally 
speaking, incapable of entering into 
binding contracts. In criminal law 
children under 8 are absolutely incapable 
of committing a crime. Between 8 and 14 
the infant is still presumed to be doli 
incapax, but the presumption may be 
rebutted by evidence of discretion in the 
infant. 

Capacity, power of containing a 
quantltv. CvMc C., the number of units 
of vol. In a solid or closed space. C. for 
heed, the amount of heat required to 
raise the temp, of a body one degree. 
Electrical C., see Capacitance. 

Capacity, Measure of, see Metroloqt. 

CapaneuB, Gk hero who took part in 
the first expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes. While he was trying to scale the 
walls he was struck by lightning by Zeus. 

Cape Breton Island, rocky is. at the E. 
extremity of Nova Scotia, Canada; now 
Joined to the mainland by Canso Causeway, 
4500 ft long and 80 ft wide, with highway 
and railway. The greatest length of the 
is. is 110 m., the greatest width 85 m., and 
the area 3120 sq. m. It is bisected by the 
waterway formed by the inlet of the Bras 
d*Or, on the E. coast, the lake into which 
it widens, and the St Peter’s Ship Canal, 
which joins this lake to the Gut of Canso. 
The Brae d’Or lake is 50 m. long, 20 m. 
broad, and from 12 to 60 fathoms deep. 
It is surrounded by beautiful scenery, and 
renders practically the entire is. accessible 
by water. The N. portion of the is. is 
much more moimtalnous and rugged than 
the S., and rises to an elevation of 1800 ft 
at N. Cape. The coast Is deeply indented 
by numerous bays and harbours. The 
climate is milder than that of the main¬ 
land, but very moist. The harbours are 


open aU the year round. A certain 
amount of grain is grown, and there is oon- 
sidorable mineral wealth, cool and iron (in 
the Sydney dist.), copper, marble, granite, 
limestone, slate, gypsum, and salt being 
mined and exported. Lumbering and 
fishing are important industries. The is. 
is a great tourist resort. The pop. of 
N. C. B. is mainly of Scottish highland 
descent, and Rom. Catholic by reli^on. 
Gaelic is still spoken. In the mining dists. 
there are many Irish and Italians. There 
are also Fr. Aoadians and some Miemao 
Indians. The is. is divided into four cos.: 
Richmond, Inverness, Victoria, and C. B. 
The chief tns are Sydney, Arichat, l^ort 
Hood, and Louisbourg. O. B. was ceded 
to Franco in 1654 at the peace of St Ger¬ 
main. The French settled and fortified 
Louisbourg, 1713-20. This fortlflcntioii 
was captured by New Englanders in 1745, 
returned to France by the Treaty of Alx- 
la-Chapelle in 1748, captured by the 
British under Amherst and Wolfe in 1758, 
and finally became British in 1763 and 
was annexed to Nova Scotia. It was 
made a separate prov. in 1784 with 
Sydney as the cap., but in 1820 it was 
annexed to Nova Scotia again. Over 
4,000,000 tons of coal are now shipped 
yearly. Pop. lAT.COB. See A. C. Wal¬ 
worth, Cape Breton: Isle of Romance, 
1947. 

Cape Coast, tn on the W. coast of Africa, 
in Ghana, and once the cap. of the Gold 
Coast; the site of a Portuguese castle built 
in the 16th cent., when C. C. was an im¬ 
portant slave depot. Exports are cocoa 
and ^alm products. Pop. approximately 

Cape Cod, sickle-shaped sandy penin¬ 
sula of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 65 m. long 
and 1 to 20 m. broad. It is a favourite 
summer resort, and there are numerous 
small vUs. and settlements. It produces 
huge quantities of cranberries and some 
asparagus. 

Cape Colony, see Cape Province. 

Cape Coloured People, name given to 
the mixed pop. of Cape Town and sur¬ 
rounding areas in S. Africa. They are 
descended from Europeans, Hottentots, 
and E. Indian slaves, with some ad¬ 
mixture of Negro. To-day there are 
about a million, living mainly in Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth. They speak 
Afrikaans, and, except for 60,000 Mus¬ 
lims (the ‘Cape Malays'), are C^hrlstlans. 
Formerly they had the vote and mixed 
to some extent with Europeans, but the 

S resent S. African Gov. has taken the vote 
:om them and is trying to group them 
into inferior residential areas apart from 
Europeans. See W. M. MacMillan, 7'he 
Cape Colour Question, 1927, and S. 
Patterson, Colour and Culture in South 
Africa, 1953. 

Cape Fear River, N. Carolina, U.S.A., 
formed by the Junction of the Deep and 
Haw R.s, enters the Atlantic at Cape 
Fear, 20 m. S. of Wilmington. About 
200 m. long, the head of navigation is 
Fayette vlllo. 

Cape Girardeau, city and riv. port in 
Missouri, XJ.S.A., on the Mississippi R. 
(bridged) 100 m. SSE. of St Louis. It 
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manufei. shoes, cement, and wood and 
tobacco products. S£. Missouri State 
College is here. Pop. 21,600. 

Gape Golden Mole, see Chrtsoohi;.or- 

IDAB. 

Cape Henry, Action off. The British in 
1781 occupied Portsmouth on the Jam^ 
R. in Chesapeake Bay, N. America, and 
the Fr. squadron at Newport, Rhode Is., 

S roooeded thither under the command ot 
ommodore des Touches. He was met 
by Vice-Adm. Harriot Arbuthnot otE 
C. H. on 16 Mar. A fight followed which 
was Indecisive, the French losing heavily. 
The result of the battle was that the 
English once more gained command of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Cape Horn (Sp. Cabo de Homos), head¬ 
land on a small Is. of the Fuegian Archi¬ 
pelago, forming the southernmost point 
of S. America. It was sighted by Drake 
In 1578, and named by the Dutch in 1616. 
Cape Hunting-dog, see Htakna Doq. 
Cape Pondweed, see Aponooeton. 

Cape (Gape of Good Hope) Province, or 
Kaapland (formerly Cape Colony), the most 
southerly portion of Africa, forming a 
prov. of the Union of S. Africa. It is 
named after the promontory on the SW. 
coast discovered by Bartholomeu Diaz in 
1488 and named then Cape of Storms, but 
afterwards renamed Cape of Good Hope 
by the King of Portugal. The boundaries 
of the prov. are Bechuanaland Protec¬ 
torate on the N., SW. Africa, formerly 
Ger. SW. Africa, on the NW., and on 
the NE. and E, the Transvaal, Orange 
Free State. Basutoland, and Natal. The 
breadth or the prov. may be measured 
by its diameters (NE. to SW. and NW. 
to SE.), which are respectively 750 and 
800 m. long. It comprises Brit. Bechu¬ 
analand ana the extremity of the African 
continent S. of the Orange H. and Natal, 
including the Transkei ter. It is nearly 
twice the size of the U.K. The total area 
is 277,170 sq. ra. (the prOv., 260,615 sq. 
m.; Transkei ter., 16,555 sq. m.). 

Coastline, The coastline from the 
mouth of the Umtamouna on the E. to 
the mouth of the Orange on tho W. 
measures some 1300 m. The estuary of 
the Kynsna, on the S. coast, provides the 
only good natural harbour of the prov. 
But excellent docks have been constructed 
at E. London and Port Elizabeth (qq.v.), 
and at Mossel Bay (q.v.) there Is a smaller 
but eflaoient harbour. Skirting the coast 
westward, the traveller will pass the 
mouths of many mt torrents, broad 
stretches of forest, and the green slopes of 
mt ranges. Further to the W. he will see 
Cape Agulhas and the Cape of Good Hope, 
which rises 840 ft above sea level. If the 
traveller doubles the Cape, he will find 
himself In Table Bay. above which towers 
the flat-topped, cloud-girt Table Mt (3582 
ft). Cape Town, the cap. of the prov., 
extends along the coast and the lower 
slopes of the mt, on the side of the penin¬ 
sula opposite False Bay, which lies on the 
S. So far the shore has been fertile and 
well watered, and the scenery often 
picturesque, but along the W. the coast is 
covered with white sand and sonib, and 
presents a barren aspect. Saldanha Bay, 


20 m. N. of Dassen Is., is a safe and shel¬ 
tered roadstead* Rooben Is., outside 
Table Bay, is the only other is. of impor¬ 
tance, and is fortified by the Brit. Gov- os 
a naval base. 

Ocean currents. The Agulhas current 
rushes south-westward from the S. and £. 
coasts so forcibly that a counter-current, 
runnbig in a north-easterly direction, is 
set up. Ships going towards Natal from 
Cape Town avail themselves of this back 
drift. At the S. extremity the warm 
Agrulhas current meets the cold W. drift 
from the Antarctic. The current flowing 
northward along the W. shores is really 
part of this W. drift, though its course is 
diverted. 

Rivers. Beginning on the B. coast the 
Buffalo rises beyond King William’s 
Town, which is on its bank. At its mouth 
lies E. London, the third port of the prov. 
Port Alfred is situated at the mouth of 
the Kowie, which rises in the Zuurherg 
Mts, and is noted for the beautiful country 
tlirough which it flows. The source of the 
Kei is in tho Stormberg. Further S., the 
Great Salt R. enters the sea. It is formed 
by tho flowing of the Kat, which rises in 
the Winterberg, into the main stream, 
there called the Great Fish R. Rising in 
the Zunrberg, the latter, like the Sunday 
and the Groote, crosses the Great Karroo; 
it is remarkable alike for its swollen waters 
after rains, and for its tortuous course. 
At one time it makes a great cii'cular sweep 
of 20 m., the 2 ends being less than 2 m. 
apart. The Sunday Joins the Indian 
Ocean in Algoa Bay after watering a very 
fertile dist. The Groote is the more 
important of the 2 streams which are 
known after their Junction as tho Gamtoos. 
It takes its rise, like the Gamka, in the 
Nieuwveld Range. The Gamka unites 
with the Olifants to form tho Gouritz, 
which is fed by the trib., Groote (126 m.), 
j ust before it pierces the coast range. The 
most westerly riv. of importance on the 
S. coast is the Breed©, which rises in 
the Warm Bokkveld. Breaking through 
the mts at Mitchell’s Pass, it aft<erward8 
receives the streams from the celebrated 
Hex R. Pass. On its banks are the 
picturesque tns of Ceres and Worcester. 
Unlike most of the rive., whose mouths are 
silted by sand-bars, it is navigable for 
some 35 m. There are 3 rivs. flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean N, of Cape Town, 
namely the Berg and the Buffalo, each 
125 m. long, and between them the Oli¬ 
fants, 150 m., which, rising in the Wlntcr- 
hoek Mts and cleaving a passage between 
the Cederberg and Olifants chains, main¬ 
tains a fair depth throughout its lower 
course. The great waterway of the 
Orange, which stretches almost from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, forms a N. 
boundary to the prov. The Zak, Ongers, 
and Brak unite with the middle courses 
of this riv., whilst the united Modder end 
Riot from the SE. and the Harts from the 
NB. both effect their Junction with the 
Vaal, the greatest of the Orange offshoots, 
within the confines of the colony. The 
inner mt range is the main watershed. 
Unfortunately hardly any of the rivs. are 
navigable for any distance. As they 
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tear down the mt sides, cutting deep 
raTlnes, they grow Into splendid etroama 
after heavy rainfall, but in the hot 
weather they shrink to the size of brooks 
or dry up altogether. 

Though the prov. has no lakes, there are 
many ‘salt pans,’ the largest being Com¬ 
missioner’s Salt Pan, some 20 m. in 
circumference. Situated in the barren 
NW. flats, this natural basin, like the 
rest, rapidly loses Its waters in the dry 
season, so that the salt layers at the 
bottom may bo reached. Near Knysna 
and elsewhere are shallow basins, called 
vleis, which overflow into one another 
in time of flood. These pools vtiry in 


portion being occupied by the Stormberg 
peaks and the N. by the flanks of the 
lofty Drakensberg. The central range 
E. to W. inoludos the Zuurberg, Winter- 
hook, Groote R., Groote Zwartoberg 
(greatest elevation 6989 ft), and the 
Oedarberg Mts. Great gorges called 
kloofs have been pierced in this chain 
by the lushlng streams. The third mt 
rampart, miming 120 m. inland from the 
shores, is variously named the NieuwvoJd, 
Sneeuwberg (in which is (yompass Borg, 
attaining the greatest altitude in the prov., 
8600 ft), Zuurberg, jmd Stormberg ranges. 
The K. coast is flanked by tlie Rogge veld 
and Komsborg Mis, which continue the 
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bulk according to the humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

Mountains and tablelands. For the 
most part the 3 mt chains are well doflued 
and their configuration is simple to grasp, 
since they follow the cojistlines. Beyond 
the coast plain, which rarely rises to 600 ft, 
the abrupt S. slopes of the coast range 
ascend to a plateau some .30 m. wide, 
known as the Little Karroo (Hottentot for 
arid). The terraced foimatlon is con¬ 
tinued by the second chain of rats, wliich 
give on to the Great Karroo, a tableland 
whose area is something like 28,000 sq. m. 
The main belt of heights, shutting in this 
plateau to the N., fringes the immense 
plain of 8. Africa, only a strip of which 
lies in this prov. Thus in spite of a per¬ 
plexing nomenclature, the structure of the 
high lands is plain. Passing E. to W. tlie 
coastal chain is known successively as 
the Uitenlquas, Langeberg, Zondoreinde, 
Drakensteiu, and Olifants Mts. The 
prov. E. of the Kel R. is very hilly, the S. 


Niouwveld. It is true that the contours 
of the mts arc often imposing, yet those 
hardly compensate for the monotony of 
the bare stretches of veld, and for the 
marked deficiency in water and trees. 
The flowering shrubs and grasses have no 
sooner sprung up on the Bushmanlaud 
plateau (in the NW.) than they are 
withered away by the hot suns, which 
undo the fertilising work of tlie heavy 
rains. Cattle, however, often find good 
pastme by the vleis, if the soil is not 
too brackish. The vast, treeless table¬ 
land to the N., whose average altitude is 
3000 ft, is broken only by the great 
Orange R. which cuts across its whole 
length. 

Geology. The geological structure of 
the mt ranges is fairly uniform, most 
of them consisting of huge masses of 
q^rtzose sandstones on granite bases. 
Whilst the granite when it occasionally 
crops out has rounded contours, the 
formation of the sandstone, as on Table 
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Mt, ia fiat. The latter often covers the 
primitive rock to a thlokneas of 1750 ft. 
The Stormberer chain alone presents traces 
of recent volcanic action. Ferm^nons 
reddish sands and argillaceous clays, 
resting on blue slaty rock, form the 
surfaces of the karroos and N. plateaux. 
The 3 systems are known as the Creta¬ 
ceous, Karroo, and Cape systems, whilst 
there are also pre-Cape rocks that ore little 
understood. 

Climaie, The climate of the prov. is 
healthy. As a rule the air is remarkably 
dry and clear. The moan ann. temp, 
may be taken os less than 65^ F., although 
the daily range is considerable, the 
average variation on the Karroo being as 
much as 27“ F. The drawback is the 

E revalenoe everywhere of dust, which ia 
lowu by every wind. The climate 
mainly depends on 2 factors: the elevation 
of the laud and the expanse of ocean in 
the lower hemisphere. It is the cold 
currents of the latter which give to Cape 
Town as low a mean temp, as 63“ F., the 
same as that of the It. Itivlera, which is 
8“ farther from the equator. The mt 
chains exhaust the rains of the moisture- 
laden winds from the E. and SE. Thus 
these winds fertilise in plenty the coast- 
lands, but, as the more they advance into 
the interior the drier they get. most of the 
prov. is subject to frequent drought. 
Along the W. coast, N. of the Olifants, 
rain does not fall for years together. A 
line from Walvis Bay to Port Elizabeth, 
on the SE., roughly divides the prov. W. 
and E. into the areas of winter and 
summer rainy seasons respectively. W. 
of 23“ E. the mean ann. rainfall is under 
10 in. By the W. coast and on the Little 
Karroo it varies from 10 to 20 in., but on 
the S. and SE. coasts it Is over 25 in., and 
in the Cape peninsula sometimes rises 
above 40 in. The thunder-showers 
which usually follow the dry hot N. wind 
from the desert ore the one source of 
rainfall to the arid N. diets. Bee. and 
Jan. are the hottest months, and Jime 
and July the coldest. On the K. plateaux 
and on the Karroo the mean minimum 
temp, is 49“ F., and the mean maximum 
77“. Though the hot westerly winds 
make the daytime often oppressive, the 
nights arc cool and refreshing. Frosts are 
frequent in the winter, and whilst snow 
rarely falls on the coasts, it often caps the 
high mts for months together. 

Flora. Along the coast the flora is 
rich. Of the 10,000 varieties of species, 
some 450 are found only in the prov. 
Prickles and thorns ore common character¬ 
istics of the plants. There are over 400 
genera of the bushes and heaths; the 
abundant pink rhenoster bush is not unlike 
heather. Aloes. * everlasting flowers,* and 
the castor-oil plants are also indigenous. 
Among flowers the Iris and arum lily are 
conspicuous, whilst the spurge plants, 
the elephant’s foot, and the stapelia, or 
carrion flower, may be noted among 
plants structurally eccentric. Forests of 
trees rarely more than 30 ft high cover 
some 550 sq. m. of the S. seaward slopes. 
The yellow-wood (of the yew species), 
the silver-tree, black Ironwood, the 
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mdkbout, and the heavy, hard stinkwood 
are indigenous, wbiJst oaks, which now 
luxuriantly, pines, and poplars have been 
introduced with success by settlers. 
Though the native fruits, including gourds, 
water-melons, and hard pears, are rare, 
most of the varieties introduced from 
other countries grow well. In the spring 
the blossoms of the dwarf mimosas on 
the Karroo are splendid, A coarse 
yellow grass covers the tablelands of the 
interior. 

Fauna. The fauna ia varied, though 
lions and rhinoceroses have been expelled 
and the blaauwbok and quagga exter¬ 
minated. Zebras, elands, antelopes, gnus, 
bulTaloes, and elephants now require 
special protection. Not so the silver 
jackal, wild cats and dom, aard-wolf, and 
hyaena, which are still fairly common. 
Springboks herd on the open veld, whilst 
other species of Ungulata are tlie steinbok, 
the klJpspringer, and the dassie rabbit. 
There are also baboons, otters, pangolins, 
and other ant-eaters, mongooses, jerboas, 
and hares. Among reptiles may be men¬ 
tioned pufl adders and other snakes, 
lizards, and tortoises. There is a graai 
variety of game birds, including the ostrich, 
the huge kori bustard, the quaiL teal, 
snipe, widgeon, and many others. Eagles, 
falcons, owls, and aosvogels, besides 
flamingoes, pelicans, and cranes, are also 
found. Most of the birds belong to the 
Pusseres order. Larks, weavers, and 
starliuira—the Eng. starling is the only 
naturalised European bird—are the com¬ 
monest varieties. Of native insectivora, 
the ‘golden mole’ is notable for the 
splendid lustre of its yellow fur. Jump¬ 
ing shrews, tarantula spiders, scorpions, 
toads, and frogs arc also native to the 
prov. The large baba and yellow-flsh 
occur in fresh water, whilst in the sea are 
found seals, sharks, whales, steenbrass, 
snoek, and many edible species, 

AqricuUure and aUied indtuftriee. Arti- 
floiai irrigation is much needed to promote 
the cultivation of large tracts of land, 
whose one deficiency is water. Mealies 
(Indian com), oats, wheat, barley, and rye 
yield good crops. The vegetable produce 
consists chiefly of potatoes, mangolds, 
peas, and beans. Most of the farmers live 
by sheep-roaring, the number of sheep in 
the prov. amounting to nearly 31,000,000: 
of cattle there are over 3,600,000. and of 
goats 5,000,000. The number of domesti¬ 
cated ostriches on the farms bad declined 
in 1955 to about 40,000, showing a very 
considerable decrease since 1912, and the 
total to-day is even below that figure. 
Oudtshoom was, and still is, the great 
ostrich farming centre of S. Africa, but 
the industry was at its peak from 1906-12, 
when there were 400,000 birds in that dlst. 
alone. By 1939 the number had dropped 
to fewer than 20,000, and feathers,which 
had previously sold at any price from £20 
to £100 per lb., sold at no more than 22s. 
per lb. Mules are bred on the veld. In 
the W. dists. of the Oape the vine is 
grown and produces an abundance 
unknown in other countries. There is 
on^ a limited demand for the Cape wines 
in Europe In spite of the fine flavour of the 
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napes. The export trade has, however, 
improved. The tobacco crop is becoming 
increasingly important, and cotton, also, 
is grown. Great improvements in trans¬ 
port have made it worth while for fruit¬ 
growers to cultivate grapes, apricots, 
oranges, and peaches for forem markets. 
The ann. harvest of each fruit runs Into 
millions, and S. Africa supplies the Brit, 
market with fruit of all kinds during 
the winter months. Great quantities of 
wheat and maize are annually ground in 
the flour-mills, which are second only in 
importanoe to the diamond mines as a 
80\u*oe of industrial wealth. 

Mining, The diamond mining is carried 
on in Kimberley, which yields more dia¬ 
monds than aU the other mines combined, 
Hopetown, Griqualand W., and other 
places near the Orange R. Up to the end 
of 1952, the total value of diamonds 
mined in S. Africa was £394,691,116. 
The industnr was severely hit by the 
First World War, when many of the mines 
closed down, and there was another serious 
slump in 1921. Diamond output is, how¬ 
ever, now controlled by an agreement 
fixing quotas of members of the Diamond 
Producers Association. There are a num¬ 
ber of collieries In the Stormberg dist., and 
copper, gold, tin. and salt are also found. 

Tradt. Since the Union of S. Africa 
came into effect, no complete record of the 
trade of the separate prove, has been kept, 
but it is estimated that the value of goods 
sent from the Cape to the U.K. has aver¬ 
aged annually some £14,000.000 in the 
past decade. Goods imported from the 
U.K. were valued at an equivalent 
amount. Transit of goods to and from 
the Transvaal and other parts of the 
Union considerably augments the com¬ 
merce of the prov. 

Po8t8 and telegraphs. Besides a well- 
organised posted service, the prov. is con¬ 
nected with Kurope by 4 distinct cabjo 
routes, is in complete telegraphic com- 
mimlcation with all the S. African provs., 
and has estab. within her own boundaries 
an excellent telegraphic system under 
state control. A telephone service has 
been instituted in the tns. The prov. 
is also in wireless communication with 
the U.K. 

Railways. The railways are owned by 
the state. The first was built in 1859 from 
Cape Town to Wellington ns the result of 
private enterprise, but in 1871 Parliament 
began to construct railways at public 
expense. The Western, Midland, and 
Eastern are the 3 chief systems. Of the 
first system the main line runs from Cape 
Town through Kimberley, Vryburg, 
Mafeking, Bulawayo, and the Victoria 
Falls (1623 m.) on to the Belgian Congo 
frontier. Branch lines connect Cape 
Town with Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Salisbury, and Beira (2037 m.). The 
terminus of the Midland system is Port 
Elizabeth. The main line passes through 
Cradock and Naauwport to Norvai’s 
Pont, and thence is continued to Bloem¬ 
fontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. 
The Midland and Western systems are 
connected by branch lines at De Aar. 
The Eastern system runs from E. London 


to Sprtngfontein (314 m.), which Is a 
junction for the Bloemfontein railway. 
A series of railways crosses the prov., 
running E, and W. parallel to the coast. 
There IS a total mileage in the prov. of 
over 5000 m. The S. African Railways 
Administration operates an extensive 
network of road motor services in rural 
areas and as feeders to the railway. 
Route mileage (1954) totalled 27,163 m. 

Other communications. The W. rout© 
to the Cape is via London or Southampton 
to Cape Town, the E. is via the Suez Canal 
and Natal. There are steamer connec¬ 
tions too with Australia and India, and 
Capo Town may also bo reached by air, 
Wingfield airport being situated 6 m. 
from the city. 

Races ana population. Of the 2 in¬ 
digenous tribes, the Bushmen (q.v.) and 
the Hottentots (q.v.), the former have 
retreated before the settlors and have 
been much reduced In number, and the 
latter have been absorbed into the Cape 
Coloured Community. The Kaffirs com© 
from the Bantu negroid stock, their chief 
tribes being the Bechuanas, who live N. 
of the Orange, and the Ftngoes, Tembus, 
and Amaxosa. The Grlquas are half- 
castes of Dutch-Hottentot blood. A 
number of Malays, whose bond of union 
is their Muslim religion, have settled 
round Cape Town. In 1951 the white 
pop. was 935,674; Bantu, 2,483.652; 
coloureds, 980,456; Asiatics, 16,548. Not¬ 
withstanding the great numerical superior¬ 
ity of the coloured races, in the 8W. comer 
of the prov. the white pop. is actually 
numerically the stronger. Only a very 
small proportion of the people live any 
distance inland. The majority of the 
coloured pop. is engaged in a«io. or 
domestic employment. Since early years 
there has been a steady stream of Immi¬ 
gration. In 1903, after the Boer war, the 
number of immiprants was phenomenal, 
namely 61,870, that Is, 30,000 more than 
the emigrants. But in 1905 the outgoing 
figures (34,533) were actually more than 
those of immigration (33,775), and th© 
number of Immigrants continues to be low. 

Chief towns. The cap, of the prov. is 
Cape Town (q.v.). Kimberley, Port 
Elizabeth, and E. London (qq.v.) come 
next In importanoe as seaports. In the 
W. half of the prov. the chief tns are 
Paarl, Mossel Bay, Oudtsboom. Wor- 
Reinet. Cradock, 
Middelburg, Caledon, Malmesbury* Wel¬ 
lington, Stellenbosch, and Beaufort W. 
(qq.v.). In the E. half the most linpor- 
^nt tns are Uitenhago, Grahamstown, 
Queenstown, King William’s Town, Aliwal 
N., (qq.v.), and Somerset E. Slmons- 
town (q.v.) is a naval station which has 
large docks. 


buo joiurupeau pop. vivso 
census) the Dutch Churches claim 
1,201,936 adherents and the AnglWi^ 
374,625. Other denominations: Metho- 
dtots. 181.008; Rom. Catholics, 117.890; 
Presbyterians, 94,820; Baptists, 23,532; 
Lutherans. 22,669; Congregatlonaliats, 
12,677; Christian unspecified, 22,000. 
There were 104,166 Jews and 6600 un¬ 
specified. 
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Education, There is a state system of 
free primary education^ which is com¬ 
pulsory for white ohlldren. School boards 
and school committees conduct the local 
sohool administration, the proy. being 
divided into 111 school dists. There are 
special day and Industrial schools for the 
natives. The elementary schools are un¬ 
denominational. There are 3 univs. in 
the C. P. for Europeans: Cape Town, 
Stellenbosch, and Grahamstown. There 
is a univ. college at Fort Hare for Bantus. 

Law, The administration of justice is 
well systematised. What was the supreme 
court of the Cape became, like those 
which sit at Kimberley and Grahamstown, 
a local div. of the Supreme Court of S. 
Africa after the Act of 1909. 

History, The hist, of the prov. of 
the Cape of Good Hope falls easilv Into 
2 sections, with 1814—the year when it 
was finally recognised as an Ei^. colony— 
as the dividing line. Two Portuguese, 
Bartholomeu Diaz (in 1486) and Vasco da 
Qama (1498), were the first explorers to 
round the stormy C3ape. Though from 
that time onward Portugese, Dutch, and 
Eng. traders rarely went to the E. by the 
Cape route, a first definite step towards 
acquisition was taken by the Dutch E. 
India Co. in 1652, when it estab. a fort at 
the foot of Table Mt, and made a small 
settlement, with the object of ensuring a 
fresh-water supply for its merchant 
vessels in their passage to the E. Indies. 
But the company was early induced to 
cultivate the fertile earth and to found a 
colony as well as a water station. Un¬ 
fortunately, it did not encourage in¬ 
dividual colonists to co-operate, with the 
result that the latter sent home many 
protests against its jealous monopolies— 
protests, however, which proved quite 
unavailing. When Frcmce seized Holland, 
the latter appealed to England for help. 
The effect of this at the Cape was that an 
Eng. force held the colony in trust for the 
mother country till the peace of Amiens 
(1802), when it was given back. After 
about 4 years’ rule, under state adminis¬ 
tration this time, instead of the company’s, 
an Eng. force (about 4000 strong) was 
again landed in the colony to forestall any 
efforts the common enemy, France, might 
make to capture so prosperous a land. 
Gen. Janssens, the Dutch general, was 
obliged to capitulate. Thus, after a mili¬ 
tary occupation which extended over 
some years, the colony was recognised by 
the European powers os a Brit, possession. 
Once the company with its narrow, selfish 
ambitions was removed, agriculture and 
industries, especially sheep-rearing for 
wool, advanced by leaps and bounds. But 
in the course of its rapid development 
the colony encountered other disturbing 
forces. It happened that the native Kaffir 
tribes were expanding southward at the 
same time that the colony was pushing N. 
The contact of Kaffir and colonist led to a 
series of wars, the obvious cause of which 
was the cattle-lifting propensities and the 
predatory habits of the former. But the 
wars were really an expression of the in¬ 
evitable conflict between tribal laws and 
European administration, a conflict which 


allowed of no settlement by compromise. 
The disastrous battles at last Drought 
home to the Eng. Gov. the need for con¬ 
trolling native ters. by imperial adminis¬ 
tration. This was actually carried into 
effect by the Scanlon ministry. Paternal 
gov. of the natives outside the oolouy 
was substituted by the Upington-Sprigg 
ministry. Jameson, who was a doctor at 
Kimberley, in 1896 made an unsuccessful 
raid into the Boer ter. of the Transvaal. 
The colony, especially Kimberley, played 
an important part in the S. African 
war (Q.v.) (1899-1902), but the Cape 
rebellion ended early in 1900. Cedi 
Rhodes, who was Prime Minister of the 
colony from 1890 to 1896, pursued an 
imperial policy in sharp contrast to that 
of the Bond party. The latter, stimulated 
by the active encouragement of the 
famous Afrikaner Bond, hoped in vain to 
establish a Dutch rep. See South Aprioa, 
Union of. 

ConstUvtion, The constitutional de¬ 
velopment of the colony was much more 
rapid than in the older countries. As in 
the first instance the governors of the 
colony were autocrats, it was a fortunate 
thing that many of them proved men of 
ability and public spirit. The first Execu¬ 
tive Council was called in 1825, and 10 
years later the first Legislative Council, 
one half of which was nominated by the 
governor, the other by the Crown from 
its ofi^cials. In 1863, at the instance of 
the council and with Crown support, a 
House of Assembly and a Legblatlve 
Council were conceded to popular wish. 
Finally, responsible gov. was put alto¬ 
gether in the hands of the colony in 1872. 
As early as 1829 it was decreed that men 
of all nationalities were to enjoy alike the 
advantages of the common law, and every 
slave was emancipated in 1838. By the 
South Africa Act of 1909, the colony en¬ 
tered the Union of S. Africa, sending 51 
representatives to the House of Assembly 
and 8 to the Senate. Its former constitu¬ 
tion was naturally revoked. A prov. 
council, elected for 5 years, consisting of 
61 members, and presided over by an 
administrator appointed for 5 years by 
the governor-general, and an executive 
committee of 4 members control local 
taxation and all matters that concern the 
prov. only. 

The Caw native franchise. When in 
1902 the Brit. Gov. annexed the Boer 
reps, the terms offered included not 
only the promise of self-gov., but an assur¬ 
ance that no native franchise would be 
given until this had been attained. It 
was conceded, however, that political 
union implied a unified native policy, and 
a Native Affairs Gommission, appointed 
in 1903, Investigated {inter alia) the 
question of the franchise. The com¬ 
mission found that in the Cape there were 
8117 registered native voters out of a 
total electorate of 135,168 and that in 
7 constituencies out of 46 the native vote 
could determine the Issue of an election. 
The commlsBloD concluded that this was a 
dangerous position and therefore proposed 
the creation in each colony of S. Africa of 
native oonstltuenoios In whioh Africans 
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■boald vote sepaxatelT from Eoropeans. 
In 1908-9, when the JSationa] Convontion 
met to deoide the Constitution of the 
Union, the Cape delegation proposed a 
uniform franchise dependent upon a 
oirilisation qualification, which would 
have admitted some natives, but the 
delegations from outside the Cape pre¬ 
ferred the abolition of any native fran¬ 
chise. It was eventually decided to retain 
the then existing position, the Cape fran¬ 
chise being 'entrenched* by the provision 
in the South Africa Act that it could be 
modified only by a two-tliirda majority 
of both Houses of Parliament sitting 
together. The right of natives to sit in 
Parliament, which had been implicitly 
theirs in the Cape, was now withdrawn. 
The question of the franchise was raised 
anew as on element in the policy of racial 
segregation when the National Party came 
into power in 1924, but a Bill for the 
abolition of the Cape franchise failed to 
secure a two-thirds majority. The attack 
on the native franchim (then 2*7 of the 
Cape electorate and 1 *2 of the Union elec¬ 
torate) wfis renewed In 1934-6. The fact 
that the policy of segregation was already 
effective throughout the Union was a 
strong argument for the separation of the 
natives from the European electorate. 
The Representation of Natives Act passed 
in 1936 provided (irUer alia) that the Cape 
and Transkei should be separately repre¬ 
sented. The Act as originally introduced 
would have abolished the Cape native 
franchise but in its final form it made a 
compromise: it maintains the Cape native 
franchise but provides for separate I 
election by the Cape native voters of 3 
members of the House of Assembly and 
2 members of the Prov. Council, who 
are additional to the existing members 
and hold office for 5 years irrespective 
of a dissolution. In 195G the Separate 
Representation of Voters Act created 
separate electoral rolls for the White and 
Cape Coloured (mixed-blood) voters. See 
also South Africa, Union of. 

See G. W. Stow, The Native Rcuces of 
Sovih Africat 1905; S. Playne, Cape 
Colony: its History, Commerce, Industries, 
etc., 1912; O. F. Montzel, Description of 
the Cape, part 1, 1021; part ii. 1925; G. 
Botha, Social Life in Cape Colony in the 
18th Century, 1927; W. M. MacMillan, 
The Cape Colour Question, 1927; P. S, du 
Toit, Onde/rwys in Kaapland, 1940; A. W. 
Wells, South Africa: a Planned Tour, 
1956. 

Cape River, otherwise known as Coco, 
Segovia, Wanks, Yare, or Oro, rises in 
Nicaragua. It forms the boundary 
between Nicaragua and Honduras. It is 
300 m. long and flows into the Caribbean 
Sea at Cape Gracias 4 Dios. Navigable 
for 140 m. and adequate for timber 
floating, though its mouth la impeded by 
lb sand-bank. 

Cape Sable Island, situated at SW. ex¬ 
tremity of Nova Scotia. C, S. is the 
most southerly point. 

'Cape Times,* independent Eng.-lan- 
gnage morning newspaper, pub. in Cape 
Town, its circulation covering the whole of 
the W. Cape. Estab. In 1876, it is the 


oldest dally newspaper in S. Africa, with 
national and prov. coverage and an ex¬ 
tensive overseas cable service. Its week¬ 
end ed. is very popular. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. Cecil Rhodes 
evolved the scheme of running a railway 
right from end to end of the continent of 
Africa, traversing Brit. ter. as much ae 
possible and acting thereby as a con¬ 
necting link between all Brit, possessions 
in Africa. The distance between Cape 
Town and Cairo is about 6000 m. The 
first passenger train arrived at the 
Victoria Falls on 22 June 1904. At this 
spot the Zambesi R. is spanned by a steel 
cantilever bridge, which is 380 ft above 
flood water, and iho highest bridge In the 
world, the next being the Viaduct du 
Viaur in France, that being 375 ft. In 
the year 1910 the railhead from Cairo 
had reached Sennar, except for the riv. 
gap between Aaw6n and Wadi Haifa. 
This was a length of line of about 1000 rn. 
The line from the Cape had by 1906 
reached Broken Hill, a length of 2017 m. 
Changed political and economic considera¬ 
tions make it unlikely that the railway 
gap will now bo closed, but the existing 
sections In the Union of S. Africa, the 
llhodesias, and the Belgian Congo carry 
an ever-growing volunjo of both internal 
and tlirough traffic resulting from the 
rapid development of those countries. 
The northernmost point which may be 
reached directly by rail from Cape Town is 
Port Francgul in the Belgian Congo, a 
distance of 3287 m. 


Cape Town, or Kaapstad, seaport, the 
legislative cap. of the Union of S. Africa, 
seat of the Cape Prov. Council, and the 
metropolis of S. Africa; it is 6008 m. dis¬ 
tant from Southampton (transit by mail 
steamship 13-16 days, and by aeroplane 
2 days). It is situated on the N. side of 
the Cape peninsula in the SW. of the 
prov., on Table Bay, and at the foot of 
Table Mt, 30 m. N. of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The central portion lies in on 
amphitheatre, which extends down to 
Table Bay towards the NE, and is 
backed on other sides by the precipitous 
face of Table Mt (3582 ft) and its out¬ 
lying masses. Devil’s Peak on the E. 
and Lion’s Head and Signal Hill on 
the W. This part of the city is built 
on the slopes at the foot of these mts and 
extending down to the shores of Table 
Bay. Table Bay Is not a good natural 
harbour, being exposed to N. and NW. 
gales. But the modern Duncan dock, 
together with other enclosed and pro¬ 
tected areas, covers 365 ac. Entrance 
depths to the harbour are 38-40 ft; 
harbour facilities rank with the world’s 
finest. The tn Is the terminus of sev. 
railway lines. It was laid out after 
the Dutch fashion with geometrical 

E reclsion, is well drained and paved, and 
water supply coming from 
'1 able Mt, and a most up-to-date transport 
system. The chief buildings ore the 2 
cathedrals, Anglican and Rom. Catholic* 
sev. Muslim mosques; the S. African 
College; the museum and public librarr 
(the of Sir George Grey); the observa¬ 
tory (1820); the castle (a fort 400 years 
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old); the Houses of Parllamont; Gorem- 
lueut House; the buildingB of the univ. of 
the Cape of Good Hop© (1873), which is 
an examining body only: those are on a 
splendid site on the Groote Sohuur estate, 
llondebosch; and the botanic gardens. 
The city hall can accommodate 6000 
people, and the Dutch Reformed church, 
the earliest edifice for public worship in 
S. Africa, 3000. Since 1910 the Union 
Parliament has mot In a new wing added 
to the original Houses of Parliament. 
The Gov. Gardens, containing a fine 
oak avenue, servo as a public park. 
Some fine old buildings of the Dutch 


city in the world. It has become a 
recognised health and holiday resort. 
The public library contains 160,000 vote. 
In the B. African Mujseum are a number 
of ‘post ofidce stones* beneath which 
captains of ships outward bound placed 
their letters for conveyance home. Jo 
the Jewish synagogue, which cost £40,000, 
is a memorial to local Jewish victims of 
the First World War. A striking war 
memorial and a memorial to Capt. Scott, 
who perished In the Antarctic, are near 
the entrance to the pier, which was com¬ 
pleted In 1914 at a cost of £85,000 and Is 
1800 ft in length. Pop. (1951): Whites, 
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period still survive, the chief being the 
castle, begun in 1666, and to-day the 
oldest building In S. Africa; and the 
Koopman do Wot Museum, a Dutch 
house of the early 18th cent., containing 
specimens of old Dutch furniture and 
antiques. C. T. has a modem and weli- 
eqnipped aerodrome, Wingfield Airport, 
6 in. from the centre of the city. There 
are numerous fine and populous suburbs, 
including Green Point, Sea Point, Wood- 
stock, Maitland, Mowbray, Rosebank, 
Rondobosoh, Nowlands, Claremont, and 
Wynberg. A chain of well-armed forts 
extends along the shores of Table Bay. 
The climate is somewhat similar to tliat of 
the Riviera, the mean ann. temp, being 
63* F. (Jan. G9-9* F., July 651" with 
a maximum of 102* F. and a minimum of 
34* F.). The mean ann. rainfall is 24 8 in. 
The city, which is an Important port of 
coll, was founded by the Dutoh in 1652. 
It is perhaps the most beautifully situated 


267,212; Coloured, 297,645; Bantu, 
59,893; Asiatic, 8237. 

Cape Verde, most westerly cape In 
Africa, situated in Senegal. It was 
discovered in 1443 by Nuno Tristao. 

Cape Verde Islands, archipelago, in the 
possession of Portu^. in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the W. coast of Africa, about 
300 m. W. of Cape Verde. The is. may 
be divided into 3 groups: 1. The \V. 
Windwards (Barlavonto), comprising 
Santo Ant&o (246 sq. m.), S&o Vicente, 
Santa Luzia, S&o Nioolao and the small 
is. named Branco, and Razo. 2. The E* 
Windwards, comprising Sal and Bda 
Vista. 3. The Leewards (^tavento), 
comprising Maio, Santiago (Sfto Thiago) 
(396 sq. m.), Fogo, Brava, Grande, and 
Bombo, The total area is about 1516 sq. 
m., and 10 of the is., the chief being 
Santiago, Santo Ani&o, Fogo, Brava, and 
Sa.o Nicolao, are inhabitea. The is. are 
all mountainous and largely of voloanlo 
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fonnation, but some anct erranltes and 
gneisses point to a continental origin, and 
on some is., as Maio, there are sedimentary 
deposits. The main peaks are the 
volcano of Fogo (8800 ft), which was 
active in 1847; the Pico da Antonia, on 
Santiago (7380 ft); and the Pao de 
Assucar, on Santo Antao (8000 ft). The 
climate is tropical, though tempered by 
sea breezes. There is only a short rainy 
season in Aug. and Sept., and much dis¬ 
tress and famine ajce caused by drought. 
The soil is not very fertile, and trees are 
especially rare, but coffee, sugar, maize 
com, beans, oranges, grapes, peanuts, 
ca>oao, cotton, tobacco, clnchone^ and 
indigo are grown and exported. Cattle¬ 
rearing is carried on, and the coasts 
abound in turtles. The inhab., mainly 
Negroes and mulattoes, speak a debased 
Portugruese. Porto Grande, on Sdo 
Vicente (20,000), Is a coaling station. 
The cap. is Praia (6000). The Portuguese 
discovered the is. in 1441-56. Total 
pop. 147,331 (1950): 103,251 mulattoes; 
42,002 Negroes; 2913 Europeans. See A. 
Lyall, Black arid White make Brown^ 1938. 
An ann. pub., Amidrin Kstaiistico de Cabo 
Verde (Praia), is obtainable in Lisbon. 

Gape Violet, see Ionidium. 

Cape Wrath, see Wrath, Cape. 

Capek, Karel (1890-1939), Czech author 
and playwright, b. Mal6 Svatonovicc, 
Bohemia. Became famous in 1920 by 
his play liossuin's Universal Bobots (or 
JR.U.B.), which added a new word to the 
world's vocabulary, a* robot being an 
automatic servant or workman. Another 
successful play of his was The Maeroptdos 
Secret, and in 2 others he collaborated 
with his brother Josef —Adam the Creator 
and The Life of the Insects. His lost play. 
Power and Glory (The White Scourge), Is 
anti-war propaganda and was performed 
in London in 1938. His reputation as a 
dramatist gave wide circulation to his 
novels, which show traces of the influence 
of H. G. Wells, especially 2'he Factory of 
the Absolute, Krakatit, and the clover 
satire War with the Newts, 1937. In 
fiction ho wrote a trilogy forming a 
convincing picture of Slav peasant life: 
Hordvbal, 1934, Meteor, 1935, and An 
Ordinary Life, 1936. His other pubs. 
Include travel books: Letters from Italy, 
1923, and Letters from England, 1926, 
a witty description of Eng. life; Travels 
in the North (self-illustrated), 1939; 
short stories, essays, and fairy tales: 
Money, 1929, Tales from Two Pockets, 
1932, Fairy Tales, 1933, The Stolen 
Cactus, 1937, and The OardeneFs Year 
(iUustrated by his brother), 1929. His 
stories are often very poignant and many 
have been trans. into English. In 
President Masaryk tells his Storn/, 1929- 
1931 (Eng. ed., 1934), he records his 
appreciation of the statesman whose 
liberalism he fully shared. C. is the best- 
known Czech author abroad. -See O. 
Elton, in Essays and Addresses, 1939. 

Capell, Arthur, let Baron Capell of Had- 
ham (c. 1610-49), Royalist soldier, 

created a baron in 1641. He acted as the 
king's lieutenant-general in Cheshire and 
N. Wales. He became one of Charles I’s 


most trusted adherents, and aooom- 

g anled the queen to Paris in 1646, and 
elped Charles to escape from Hampton 
Court in the following year. He sur¬ 
rendered after Colchester, 1648, and was 
imprisoned in the Tower, but escaped, 
was rearrested, tried, and beheaded. ^ 
Capell, Edward (1713-81), Shake- 
speai'ian critic, b. Troston Hall, near 
ifurv St Edmunds. Educ. at Cambridge, 
ho lived mainly at Hastings and in 
London, where he was deputy-inspector 
of plays from 1737. His ed. of Shake¬ 
speare in 10 vols., with introduction, 
appeared in 1767-8. The complete ed, 
in 3 vols. of his Notes and Vario-us Read' 
ings to Shakespeare was first pub. in 1783 
after his death. 

Capella, or Capra, star of the first 
magnitude (0-2) in the constellation of 
Auriga, of which it is the brightest. It 
has a companion, magnitude 9, at a 
distance of 158". In 1899 the astrono¬ 
mers Campbell and Newall discovered It 
to be a spectroscopic binary, the com¬ 
ponents revolving round each other onca 
in 104 days. The luminosity of C. Is at 
least 100 times as groat as that of the 


sun. Proper motion 44' a cent. 

Capercailzie (CapercaJly or Caporcaillle 
are variants in spoiling, the z being pro¬ 
nounced y), or Tetrao unogallus, species 
of grouse of the family Tetraouidao, and is 
the largest gallinaceous bird of Europe. 
Also called wood-grouse, or cock of the 
woods, the latter a trans. of Gaelic capull 
coille. The C. is about the size of a 
turkey and resembles the blackcock in 
appeoi’ance and polygamous habit ; the 
general colour of the male is blackish-grey 
above, block below, with dark green chest, 
while the female is smaller, mottled, and 
has a reddish breast barred with black. 
The feathers on the legs and feet ait* 
longest in winter time, and the toes are 
quite naked. At breodiug-time the male 
indulges in curious lovo-sonm and antics 
to attract a mate, and fights between rival 
cocks are of common occurrence. The 
food of the birds consists of insects, worms, 
berries, and young pine-shoots. The C. is 
widely distributed in countries where pine 
forests abound; at the end of the 18th 
cent, it was exterminated in Scotland, 
but in 1838 it was successfully reinstated. 
See J. G. Millais, Game Birds, 1892. 

Capernaum, anct city usually identified 
with the modem Toll Hum, on the NW. 
coast of the sea of Galilee, but occasionally 
with Khan Minleh, a little further S., Am 
Tablgha, or Kherose, all of which are 
within a few m. of each other. Christ 
made C. the centre of his Galilean ministry 
and preached there his great discourse oil 
the Manna and the Bread of Life. See 
H. V. Morton, In the Steps of the Master, 
1949. 

Capers, see Capparidaceak. 

Capesterre, or Le Marigot, tn in Basse- 
Terre is., Guadeloupe, Fr. W. Indies, 12 
m. ENE. of Basse-Terre. Pop. 12,350. 

Capet, family name of the third Fr. 
dynasty, founded by Hugh C. (q.v.). 
This family ruled France in a direct line 
from 987 to 1328. 

Capet, Hugh (c. 940-96), King of 
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France, son of Hugh the Great, Clount 
of Paris. In d87, on the death of Louis 
V, the last of the Carlovlngrian line, he 
seized the Fr. crown and founded the 
third, or Capetian, dynasty. He was 
accepted by most of the nobles, but his 
claim was contested by Chiurles of 
Lorraine, the rightful heir of Louis V, 
whom, however, he defeated. He rallied 
the ereat nobles round him as errand 
vassals, and feudalism became a recogr* 
nised part of the constitution. He also 
estab. hereditary succession to the 
monarchy, and made the king’s eldest 
son ’master of the palace.’ He was 
succeeded by his son Robert. 

Capgrave, John 11393-1464), Eng. 
theologian and historian. He was b. at 
Lynn and became an Augustinian friar. 
He wrote Bible commentaries in Latin 
and, in English, The Chronicle of England^ 
from the Creation to ad 1417, and a 
metrical Life of St Catherine. 

Capias (Lat. ’you may seize*), term 
once used In le^ practice to denote 
writ directed to the sherill, commanding 
him to arrest some person named in the 
writ to come up for judgment, discharge 
a fine, or perform some other legal 
obligation. The writ of attachment for 
contempt has replaced the old O. for all 
practical purposes. 

Capillarity, phenomenon which occurs 
when a fine tube, open at both ends, is 
placed vertically in a liquid; the surface 
of the liquid within the tube is either 
above or below the surface outside. 
The condition is only observed when the 
diameter is small, hence tubes which 
exhibit this property are called capillary 
or ’hoirdike* tubes. A similar effect is 
produced when 2 gloss plates are held 
vertical and parallel a short distance 
apart in a liquid; the liquid forms a film 
between the 2 plates, if the plates are 
pulled gently apart at 1 side so as to 
form a very acute angle, the surface of the 
contained film presents a curve (an equi¬ 
lateral hyperbola), having its greatest 
distance from the free surface of the liquid 
at the point of the angle. Thus C. 
diminishes as the distance between the 
walls Increases, the ascent between smooth 
glass plates being, however, only one-half 
of the ascent in a tube of the same 
diameter. Every liquid has at it«i 
bounding surface between it and emother 
medium (say air or glass) a surface tension, 
or tendency for the surface to withdraw 
itself into the smallest possible area. In 
small amounts of liquid, this tendency 
is sufficient to overcome the effects of 
gravity; thus a minute quantity of mer¬ 
cury becomes on a flat surface a globule 
that is practically spherical, whilst a laige 
amount simply shows a convexity at 
the edges, gravity having produced the 
horizontal surface that we look upon as 
oharacterlstio of liquids. In the instances 
mentioned it should be noticed that there 
are 3 substances in contact, such as glass, 
air, and water, and the form taken by 
the visible fluid surface, l.e. that of the 
water, depends on the relative attracting 
power of the 3 substances on each other. 
Thus whilst water rises in a capillary 


tube and presents a concave surface 
upwards, mercury is depressed and has 
a convex surface. C. is a widespread 
phenomenon; oil rises in the wioks of 
lamps, moisture in the roots and stems of 
plants, by virtue of C. All substanoes 
with pores of sufflolent size are capable of 
sucking up water, e.g. blotting-paper, 
pongee. See Absorption and Surface 
Tension. 

Capillary Vessels, smallest blood-vessels 
in the body. The arteries which convey 
blood from the heart are split up Into 
myriads of branches which vary Irom a 
five-hundredth to a three-thousandth part 
of an Inch in diameter. By their means 
the blood is supplied to every part of the 
body. The oapiliaries reunite in the 
veins, by means of which the impure 
blood is returned to the heart. See p. 70. 

Capistrano, St John of (138G-1456). It. 
preacher and theologian, b. Capistrano in 
the Abruzzi. He began his career as a 
lawyer, and was for some time Governor 
of Perugia until the death of his wife in 
1416. He then joined the Franciscans 
and collaborated with St Bernardine in 
advocating the reform of his order. Most 
of his reli^ous life, however, was spent as 
papal legate to various states. In that 
capacity he proved himself a tireless 
worker in the cause of orthodoxy, op¬ 
posing the FratloolU and Jesuati in N. 
Italy, the Jews of Sicily and Moldavia, 
and especially the Hnssitos of Germany 
and Bohemia. His attitude towards the 
Hussites has been adversely criticised; he 
aimed to prevent them negotiating with 
the Holy See on the ground that such 
talks were equivalent to condonation of 
heresy. In 1455 C. enrolled troops for a 
crusade against the Turks, and his efforts 
in this direction contributed to the relief 
of Belgrade. He was canonised in 1724, 
and his feast is celebrated by the Rom. 
Catholic Church on 28 Mar. 

Capital, in architecture, see Column. 

Capital (of a company), see Company. 

Capital may be snortly defined as that 
part of wealth which is accumulated in 
order to assist future production. In 
commerce the term is used to express the 
stock of the manufacturer or trader, used 
in carrying on his business, in the purchase 
or maniif. of commodities, and in the 
payment of wages of labour; in this sense 
it Includes not only money but also 
building, machinery, and all other 
raaterid objects which facilitate oom- 
meroial operations. The O. of a country 
comprises the produots of Industry 
possessed by the community, and 
available for consumption or for further 
production. O. may be applied either 
directly in the employment of labour, or 
indirectly in aid of labour: it may be spent 
in the food and clothes of labourers, or in 
tools and other auxiliary machinery, to 
assist their labour and increase its 
productiveness. The former is usually 
termed circulating 0. in economics, and 
the latter fixed O. 

O. In social polemics is regarded by 
some schools of thought as that which is 
radically opposed to labqur. Karl Marx 
(q.v.), starting from the position that the 
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economic structure of society, l.e. the 
method of production and distribution of 
the products of labour, is the basis upon 
which eTerTthingf else—the juridical, the 
religious, the pmitioal, the social life of 
the people—rests, argued that while 

S olitical economy was right In holding 
lat the consumption of surplus products 
by productive labour was a feature of 
accumulation. It was wrong in holding 
that all surplus value that was changed 
into C. became such C. as was represented 


and C. combine to create, and that no 
progress can be made in any sphere of 
industrial activity without the help of 
funds controlled by persons who risk 
them for the sake or progress. From 
the moment at which a man produces 
more than he consumes, he Is creating 
C.; and the accumulated surplus of 
production over the consumption of 
the whole community is the O. of a 
country. Those parts of the products 
of labour which are reserved for the 
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A diagram illustrating the change from arterial to % enous systems in the 
network of capillaries. 


by labour power. With tlie same critical 
analysis of prevalent principles of econo¬ 
mists, Jilarx considered that private 
property, based upon tho labour of its 
owner, had become by tho evils of our 
civilisation replaced by what ho termed 
* capitalistic* private property, based 
on tbo labour of other persons than the 
owner of tho property. Honry George, 
In Progress and Poverty, contended that 
tlie wages of labour were paid from the 
value of that which labour produces, and 
that therefore labour produced Its own 
remuneration. Opposing theories assert 
that tho acciunulated savings of labour 
and accruing profits constitute a col¬ 
lective abstinence on the part of botli 
capitalist and labourer for tho ultimate 
good of all; and that, because the oanl- 
lallst postpones or denies himself the 
present enjoyment of a portion of his 
means of consumption In the expectation 
of prospective reward, C. Is justified in 
claiming such reword, whether by way of 
rent or Interest or profit. It is further 
oi^ed that wages are paid not out of 
labour but out of C. It may bo said that 
the ultimate source of both wages and 
profits is the value of that which labour 


reproduction of other commodities, and 
those intended solely for use or consump¬ 
tion, have constituted a distiuction 
amongst economists. Adam Smith 
classed the one as C. and the other as 
revenue. Both, however, are generally 
regarded as forms of C., although it Is true 
that the accumulation of C. proceeds 
slowly or rapidly In proportion as one or 
other of those modes of expenditure is 
most prevalent. As to the relation of 
profits to accumulated O., John Stuart 
Mill laid It down that in proportion as C. 
increases, the rate of profit falls, because 
tho competition of C. with C. Is more 
active than that of labour with labour 
{Principles of Political Economy), It Is 
generally agreed that a high rate of profit 
is favourable to accumulation; also that 
rich and populous countries are denied 
tills advantage; that, if they enjoyed It, 
their C. would continue to increase mom 
rapidly than it does in fact increase; but 
that, under ordinarily favourable olroum- 
stanoos, tho masses of Inherited 0. and the 
aggregate savings of vast numbers of 
capitalists still faoUItate accumulation In a 
greater ratio than the increase of pop. 
which a high state of civilisation has a 
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tendency to check. In ordinary parlance 
O. and money are synonymoue; bnt they 
are not the same thinsr. If they wore, it 
would be untrue to say that 0. was one of 
the requisites of the production of wealth, 
for money in itself does not assist In 
the production of wealth. It is usual, 
indeed, to dlstlngrulsh between the money 
market and the O. market, the former 
beiniT concerned with short-term borrow¬ 
ing: and the latter with long-term borrow¬ 
ing; in both uses what is borrowed Is 
command over C. in the form of money. 
See Capitalism. 



THE CAPITAL ‘l’ AT THE OPENING OP 
THE EARLIEST CO.UPLETE ENGLISH 
BIBLE, TRANSLATED BY MILES COVEll- 
DAIJC, AND PROBABLY PRINTED IN 
ZtjRlCU IN 1535 


Capital (Lat. capitalist pertaining to the 
head), In typography, larger and differ¬ 
ently formed letter placed nt the head of 
a paragraph, at the beginning of lines of 
poetry, of sentences, of proper names, etc., 
to help the eye and so facilitate reading. 
The ancts never used C.s (majuscula) and 
small letters (miniiscula) concurrently; 
either all C.s were used or all small letters. 
All the old MSS. are in C.s alone up to the 
7 th cent. After this time C.s began to bo 
used only at the beginning of books and 
chapters; they were often elaborately 
Illuminated and decorated: ‘We writeth 
capital letters with reed colour. . 
(Trevisa’s explanatory notes in Higdeu’s 
Polychronicon i. 129). These illnmmated 
C.s were very much bigger than the small 
letters, and not, as in ordinary typo¬ 
graphy, about twice the size. There 
were 2 chief types of C.—the square 
and the rustic; the latter were charoo- 
terised by curves and by finer strokes. 
C.s are in general use at the present day 
in nearly all languages, and their use is 
chiefly to help the reader. In the Qer. 


language every substantive has an Initial 
O.; in English C.8 were formerly used 
much more freely than they aa^ now. 
Adjectives derived from proper nouns, 
as Enolieht French^ etc., have initial 
C.8 in English, though not In French or 
German; so al^ have all nouns and pro¬ 
nouns referring to God. The pronoun I 
is always written with a C.; the Latins did 
not think it necessary to write In this 
way, an i standing alone; the Lat. verb 
ire, to go, had in the imperative i, and so 
it was written. See also Manduoript. 

Capital Account, see BooE-ii:EKPiNG. 

Capital Levy. The national debt of the 
U.K., which had stood at £6^0 millions 
at the beginning of the Ilrst World Wru*. 
was more than 10 times as great in 1920, 
when it reached £7830 millions. The 
question arose how it was to be paid. 
The facile idea that the losers of the war 
should pay all its costs was not treated 
seriously by economists or statesmen of 
repute. The debt had therefore to be 

f >aid in the main by the Brit, people. A 
evy upon capital was suggested: a tax 
levied on (and p^d out of) privately 
owned wealth. The first recorded de¬ 
mand for a C. L. was made by a private 
member in the House of Commons in 
1914. It was put forward in the early 
days of the war os a ‘ business proposition,* 
i.e. as an alternative to a high Income tax. 
But 08 yie war continued so-called ethical 
factors came into the problem. Firstly, 
it was said that as ‘life* was being con¬ 
scripted, ‘wealth* should be conscripted 
too; secondly, despite the heavy income-, 
super-, and excess-profits taxes, enormous 
fortimes were being made by some, while 
others wore being impoverished. The 
suggestion of a C. L. at first found some 
supporters In each political party, and 
among the Conservatives Bonor Law was 
said to have had some sympathy with the 
idea. It remained part of the Labour 
party's programme until 1927, and was 
revived at various times thereafter, 
particularly after the Second World W^ar. 
It was variously proposed that those 
whoso total net wealth exceeded £5000 
should become liable to the levy. This 
was the figure proposed by the Board of 
Inland Revenue in 1919 in its scheme for 
the taxation of war fortunes. This mini¬ 
mum would have exempted small pro¬ 
perty o^vne^s and those then exempt from 
income-tax, and have brought within the 
scope of the measure between 300,000 and 
400,000 persons. An illustration of the 
scale of levy proposed in that scheme was 
that a man worth £6000 would pay £50, 
or 1-2 per cent of his total fortune; one 
worth £10,000 would pay £650, or 5*5 per 
cent; one worth £100,000 would pay 
£32,800. or 32*8 per cent; and a millionaire 
would pay £502,800, or 50-3 per oent of 
hJs fortune. The Colwyn CTommlttee on 
Taxation and the National Debt, ap¬ 
pointed by the Labour Administration in 
1924, rejected the scheme in its report of 
1926, and even the minority report of 
that committee was favourable only to 
the levy ‘provided it were ^nerally 
approved.* The nearest to a O. L. In 
Britain come in 1948—the ‘Special 
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Contribution,' a ‘ onoe-lor-all' levy on 
capital boldtncrs. See Income Tax. 

Capital Punlshmant, punishment by 
death for crime in conformity with the 
sentence of a properly constituted 
tribunal, civil or militajr. Whatever 
may have been its origin, whether In 
feelings of revenge, regularised by the lex 
Uilionts (the law of * an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth'), or in theories of 
retribution or deterrence, O. P. is a term 
opposed to all irregular modes of punish¬ 
ment such as the Amer. 'lynch law,* or 
any modem survival of ‘ blood-avengers.* 
C. P. is so named from the Lat. caput, 
because hanging or decapitation was the 
most usual mode of C. P. In more 
primitive societies, when civil tribunals 
were far from being of certain authority 
or possessed of adequate machinery for 
enforcing their decrees, the punishment 
of murderers or other homicides was. as in 
the case of most other kinds of criminals, 
a matter for self-redress. Subsequently, 
in England during Saxon times, man¬ 
slaying became the subject of com¬ 
ounding by the payment of what was 
nown as werrfld, or blood-money, the 
amount of which varied with the degree of 
importance in the social scale of the 
murdered person. 

There have, in the early hist, of this 
country, been various forms of C. P. in 
use, but gradually baring bec^e the 
sole accepted form. The oflences for 
which C. P. could be ordered have also 
varied. During the 18th and early port 
of the 19th cent,, C. P, came to bo used 
with Increasing frequency; 156 new 
offences were made capital between 1714 
and 1830. By the latter date there were 
220 capit.al offences. Criticism of this 
state of affairs was not lacking. Bentham, 
arguing that the evil of punishment 
should not exceed the advantage gained 
by the criminal throiigh his offence, 
wished to limit C, P. to murder and 
treason. His views were greatly in¬ 
fluenced by Becoaria, whoso Treatise on. 
Crimes ana PunishnuiU, pub. In 1764, hod 
denied that man bad the right to punish 
in this way. 

The practical movement for abolition In 
this country owed its Inception to Sir 
Samuel Romilly. who in 1810 introduced 
an unsuccessful bill for the abolition of 
C. P. for stealing 5s. or over from a shop. 
Opposition was based on the assumption 
that O. P. must be the most effective 
deterrent. The Chief Justice of England, 
Lord Ellenborough, speaking against the 
Bill In the House of Lords, maintained 
that ‘the expediency of justice and the 
public security require that there should 
not be a remission of C. P. In this part of 
the criminal law.* 

On the other band, at a slightly later 
date, a group of London bankers peti¬ 
tioned for the abolition of C. P. for 
forgery, as they held that the law was the 
reverse of deterrent. Juries were fre- 
uontly so unwilling to make the accused 
able to a death sentence that they 
brought in a verdict of not guilty con¬ 
trary to the evidence. This was a state 
of affairs not limited to the one offence. 


The C. P. laws did in practice enable 
many ^ilty persons to escape punish¬ 
ment altogether. 

In 1832 C. P. was abolished for stealing 
cattle, etc., and the following year for 
housebreaking. In 1837 the number of 
capital offences was reduced to 15, and In 
1861 to the 4 offences that still remain 
capital: murder, treason, piracy with 
violence, and sotting fire to Bfer Majesty’s 
vessels, arsenals, etc. 

Other changes In the law that have 
occurred siuoo «tfe: 1868, public execu¬ 
tions abolished; 1908, O. P. for persons 
under 16 abolished; 1932, minimum age 
raised to 18 and in 1948 to 18 at the time 
the offence was committed; 1922, C. P. 
abolished in coses of infanticide when tlie 
mother has not recovered from the 
effects of her confinement* 1931, C. P. 
abolished for expectant mothers. 

Although the death sentence has to be 
pronounced in every case in which a 
verdict of murder has been brought in Ijy 
the jury, actually only a small proportion 
of all murderers are hangou, as the 
table on p. 73 shows. 

The figures in brackets relate to victims 
under 1 year and ore included In t]ii» 
total. The crimes of persons accused of 
murder but convicted of some lesser 
offence such as manslaughter are not 
included. 

The question of C. P. has been the 
Rubiect of various gov. inquiries and 
pari, debates. 

The following are the most important 
of f hoso * 

1. 1930; Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, This 
recommended the abolition of O. P. for an 
experimental period of 5 years in coses 
tried by the civil courts In time of pc^ace, 
and that the substituted penalty should 
he that now attached to reprieved 
murderers. The recommendations had 
the support of 8 of the 15 members of the 
committee. Six of the members with¬ 
drew owing to their disagrooment with 
the draft report, but did not produce a 
report of their own. None of tno recom¬ 
mendations was implemented. 

2. 1938: Motion in House of Commons 
suspending C. P. for an experimental 
period of 6 years was carried by 114 to 
89. No further action was taken by the 
gov. 

3. 1939: Amendment to the Criminal 
Justice BUI for a 5-year suspension was 
defeated. 

4. Amendment to the Criminal Justice 
Bill, 1948, for a 5-year suspension of 0. P. 

g assed In the House of Commons by 245 
> 222. The clause was thrown out by 
the House of Lords and the Bill passed 
without it. 

5. 1949: A Royal Commission was set 
up to consider whether the liability ‘to 
sutler C. P. for murder should be limited 
I or modified.* A consideration of aboil- 
tlon did not fall within these terms of 
reference. The report was pub. in 1953, 
Amongst Its rocommondatlons were the 
j following: 

(i) The doctrine of oonstmotlve malice 
should be abolished. (At Its broadest 
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this doctrine moans that If one person 
kills another, even quite accidentally, 
while committing a felony or resisting 
arrest, he is guilty of murder. As applied 
in recent years by the courts, the doctrine, 
may be said to be limited to cases in 
which death results from an act of 
violence. Nevertheless oases may arise 
where a person is convicted of murder 
w'ho would only have been convicted of 
manslaughter were no felony involved.) 

(ii) The minimum age below which a 
person cannot bo sentenced to death 
should bo raised from 18 to 21. (This 
rocommondatlon was made by a majority 
of 6 to 5.) 

(iii) The majority of members of the 
Royal Commission considered that it was 
advisable to abrogate the McNaughten 
niles, and U) leave it to the jury to decide 
whether the accused was suflerlng from 
disease of the mind or mental deficiency 
to such a degree that ho ought not to bo 
held responsible for his act. 

Failing this, they recommended that in 
addition to the 2 existing provisos under 
the McNaughten rules, namely, that the 
accused as a result of disease of the mind 
(a) did not know the nature and quality of 
his act; (b) did not know that it waa wrong, 
n third proviso should be added: that 
he was incapable of preventing himself 
from committing it. They also recom¬ 
mended that the law should make no dis¬ 
tinction between mental deficiency and 
insanity in tests to determine fitness to 
plead. 

(iv) Without accepting the Scottish 
doctrine of ‘diminished responsibility’ as 
suitable for England, it was recommended 
that (a) the death sentence should not be 
oarried out on any person certified as 
mentoJly defective; (b) in cases of opllejjay 
there should be a presumption that this 
may have been one of the causes that led 
to the Clime; (c) the existence of a psycho¬ 


pathic personality ought to be given due 
weight in determining whether the death 
sentence should be carried out. 

(v) The Commission was ooncemed to 
find some way of ‘enabling the courts, 
instead of the executive, to take account 
of extenuating cironmstances so as to 
correct the ri^dlty of the existing law.* 
They recommended that the jury should 
be empowered to decide in each case 
whether a life sentence could properly be 
substituted for the death penalty. The 
trial would then be divided into 2 stages. 
In the first the jury would consider i^lt 
or innocence. The second would arise 
only if guilt had been found. The jury 
would then consider any extenuating 
circumstances brought forward by the 
defence, and if they found that there 
were such circumstances, this finding 
would be binding on the judges, who 
would have to pronounce sentence of life 
Imprisonment. 

The pub. of the repon; gave a fresh 
impetus to the movement for abolition, 
and in 1966 a private member's bill was 
introduced by Mr S. Silverman, M.P., for 
total abolition, the gov. promising facili¬ 
ties if It was passed by the House. It 
did go through all sta^ in t^e House 
of Commons, out was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. The arguments against 
the bill that carried most weight were 
those concerned with the possible effect 
of abolitjou on the professional criminal. 
The fear was widely felt that in the event 
of abolition burglars and others would 
be more likely to carry arms and that 
the police would be fckoed with greater 
dangers, though the experience of aboli¬ 
tionist countries does not appear to give 
any support to this theory. 

Following the House of Lords* rejection 
of the bill the gov. introduced Its own 
Homicide Bill which received the royal 
assent on 21 Mar. 1957. Murder Is now 
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pmiishable by death only if the offender abolished in 6 states of the Amer. Union, 
has previously been oonvloted of a murder namely: Miohlirai^* 1847; Wisconsin, 
committed in Great Britain, or is found 1853; Maine, 1887; Minnesota, 1911; 

^ of any of the following offences Rhode Is., 1952; N. Dakota, 1895. In 
bed in the Act as oapital murder: the 2 last states there is abolition except 
(a) any murder done in mo course or for murder in the first degrree. 
furtherance of theft; (5) any murder done In 35 of the remaining: 42 states there is 
by shooting or by causinK an explosion; power to pronoimoe an alternative sen- 
(c) any murder done in the course of or tenoe of life impi'isonment. Nine states, 
for the purpose of resisting or avoiding having abolished C. P., restored it, 7 
or preventing a lawful arrest, or of of them after a very short period, 
effecting or resisting an escape or rescue Tennessee: Abolished, 1915; restored, 
from legal custody; (d) any murder of a 1919. Arizona: Abolished, 1917; restored, 
police officer acting in the execution of 1919. Missouri: Abolished, 1917; re- 
his duty or a person assisting a police stored, 1919. Colorado: Abolished, 1897; 
officer so acting; (e) any murder by a restored, 1901. Iowa: Abolished, 1892; 

S risoner of a prison oflacor in the oxecu- restored, 1898. Washington: Abolished, 
on of his duty or of anyone assisting a 1913; restored, 1919. Oregon: Abolished, 
prison officer. Any murder not com- 1914; restored, 1920. S. Dakota: Abol- 
mitted in any of the aforementioned ished, 1915; restored, 1939. Kansas: 
circumstances is punishable by life Abolished, 1907; restored, 1935. 
imprisonment. SoiUh America. Argentina, 1922; 

Experience of foreign countries. An Brazil, 1891; Colombia, 1910; Costa Rica, 
important part of the reports both of the 1880; Dominica. 1924; Ecuador, 1897; 
Select Committee of 1930 and the Royal Honduras (not included in constitution 
Commission dealt with the experience of of 1894); Mexico, 1928; Panama, 1903; 
foreign coimtries which had already Peru (discontinued for about 50 years; 
abolished C. P. On both occasions there reintroduced for political crimes, 1949); 
was complete agreement amongst the Uruguay, 1907; Venezuela,, 1803. 
foreign witnesses that the number of Australia. (Queensland, 1922; no exe- 
murders had not increased after abolition, cution since 1913. 

The Royal Commission included a world- See also Murder. 
wide survey of available statlsUoal Bibliography. C. R. Calvert, Capital 
evidence by the Amer. criminologist. Punishment, in the 20th Century, 1927; 
Prof. Thorsten Sellin. His conclusion Lord Tomplewood, Shadow of the Callows 
was that ‘whether the death penalty is 1951; Royal Commission on Capital 
used or not, both death penalty states Punishment, Report (Cmd 8932), 1953; 
and abolition states show rates [of G. Gardiner, Capital Punishment as a 
murder] which suggest that these rates Deterrent, 1950; Sir E. Gowers, A Life 
are conditioned by other factors than the for a Life. 1956. 

death penalty.’ Capitalism, system underlying a society 

This conclusion was accepted unani- in which capital is privately owned and 
mouslyby the members of the Commission, industry privately organised. But oco- 
who stated that ‘ there is no clear evidence nomic analysis shows that all fonns 
in any of the figures we have examined of advanced industrial society depend 
that the abolition of C. P. has led to an on the employment of capital, wliother 
Increase in the homicide rate, or that its privately owned, as in W. Europcs 
reintroductlon has led to a fall.’ America, and the Brit. CJomrnonwealtli, 

The following states have either or State-owned, as in the U.S.S.R. 
abolished C. P. by law for the civil crime Where little capital is employed, as In the 
of murder or allowed It to fall into undeveloped Far E., society remains 
abeyance by a policy of reprieve; primitive and the standard of living low, 

Europe and Asia. Austria: Finally The accumulation of capital was 
abolished, June 1950. Belgium: Abro- fostered by means of commercial trana- 
gated by disuse; last execution, 1863, actions, more especially when these were 
except for one case during 1914-18 war. carried through on a large scale and 
Denmark: Abolished. 1930; no execution involved the use of credit. On the ter- 
sinoo 1892. Finland: Abolished, 1949; mination of the crusades and the estab. 
no execution since 1820, except during of peace between E. and W. after sev. 
the revolution of 1918. W. Germany; cents, of intermittent warfajpe, the E. 
Abolished, 1949. Netherlands: Abolished, began to pour her treasures into Europe. 
1870; no execution since 1860. Iceland: From their geographical situation the 
Abolished on estab. of rep., 1944. Israel: large cities in Italy were the first to profit 
Abolished, 1954. Italy: Finally abolished, from this new commerce, and a capitalist 
1948. Luxembourg: Abrogated by dis- state of society began to show itself in 
use; no execution since 1822. Nepal, the city states of Italy. This economic 
India: Suspended for 5 years in 1931; not stimulus had its repercussions. At con- 
reintroduced. Norway: Abolished, 1905; venlent points on the trade rentes leading 
no execution since 1876. Portugal: from Italy to the NW. of Europe, fairs 
Abolished, 1867. Rumania; Abolished, were estab. Those existed at first for 
1864; no execution since 1838; restored the exchange of goods—barter pure and 
for political crimes, 1938. Sweden: simple. But later the use of money 
Abolished, 1921; no execution since 1910. became necessary, and with a wider 
Switzerland: Abolished, 1942; no execu- variety of coins In use a new typo of 
tion since 1924. merchant came Into being. This was 

United Staies of America. O. P. is the trader, who carried on tne business of 
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money exohanae; the foreign exchange of were at first formed to control indtistrtes 
to-day had Its beginnings In him. The where the Initial outlay of capital was Tory 
lettre dt foirt (fair letter) was the fore- high, but which now control many 
runner of our modem bill of exchange, branches of modem manufacturing in* 
Another development was the system of dustry. The 3 forms of capital—corn- 
transferring and cancelling these letters mercial, financial, industrial—now operate 
as they fell due at the fairs, which thus concurrently. In modem times the 
came to perform, in addition to their influence of capital has made itself felt 
normal functions, the actions of the in practically every field of economic 
clearing-houses of to-day. effort. At its commencement the colonial 

From commercial capital to financial system assisted greatly In the develop- 
capital was a short step. The troubled ment of capital, but this development 
times of the Middle Ages often rendered was in turn responsible for the overthrow 
It necessary for the heads of states to of the trade monopolies which had been 
borrow money. These borrowings en- estab. for the benefit of the mother 
rlched all who took part in the money country. The monopolies came to be 
trade—tax-ooUoctore, lenders, bankers, regarded as obstacles to the natural 
all helped in the accumulation of largo expansion of commerce, and the rise of 
stocks of capital. A development of the industrial capital contributed to the fall 
fair was seen lu the estab. of exchanges, of the colonial system, 
which assumed a growing importance in Karl Marx drew attention to the social 
the 16th cent. In the Mrs the business effects of O. He demonstrated that it 
of buying, selling, and settlement could had created social classes characterised 
only bo carried on intermittently (i.o. by economic rather than other distinc- 
when the fairs were held at their different tions, the effect of which had been to 
seasons), but the estab. of the exchanges make society much more mobile and less 
rendered such operations a matter of hemmed in by the barriers of former 
daily routine. Although the Church had times. But class-oonsoiousness in the 
long forbidden the lending of money at labonrlng classes, which resulted from 
interest, govs, were soon forced to recog- economic changes, was not now. It was 
nise the desirability and necessity of this particularly noticeable in the Low 
transaction. Lending money at interest Countries, whore workmen became depen¬ 
is one of tho props of modem C. The dent on the merchants engaged in the 
business of fairs and exchanges brought export trade. Then, as now, commerce 
into use negotiable securities which con- had its good and bad times, and it was 
tiibuted to the increase In speculation. tho workmen who suffered most during 
As the estab. of trade between E. and the bad times. Risings, often aocom- 
W. after tho crusades regenerated tho panied by bloodshed, were frequent, and, 
economic life of Europe, so tho discovery by degrees, tho craftsmen took their 
of America gave additional impetus to this place in the gov. of the Flem. tns, which 
economic life, and in particular to the seemed to be moved by a guild rather 
larger nations of W. Europe. Maritime than a class spirit. At the beginning of 
and colonial commerce expanded, and the Industrial Revolution (q.v.) in Eng- 
Europe was enriched by the tropical land it was the workmen who opposed 
products of the Far E. and the gold and the innovation. They were the conser- 
Bilver from the mines of tho New World, vatives who demanded the maintenance 
Another development which must bo of the old order of thinm. But In tho 
noticed at this time was tho estab.. of end tbo policy of laissez-faire as opposed 
largo colonial trading corporations such to Intervention prevailed, imd the new 
as the Eng. and Dutch E. India industrialists developed their manufac- 
Companies. The rise of Holland as a turing buslnosses with little or no inter- 
great economic power in the 17th cent, ference from the State, 
was due to her success as a commercial The relationship between capital ac- 
and financial nation. Her maritime cumulation and the distribution of 
trade was considerable, and she oon- income was clearly described by J. M. 
ducted a lucrative business in negotiable Koyn«s in his The Economic Const- 
eecuritios. But by the beginning of the qvences of the Peace, 1920. He states that 
18th cent. Holland’s rapid expansion had ‘Europe was so organised socially and 
ceased. She was primarily a commercial economically as to secxnre tho maximum 
country, and industrialism had now sot in, accumulation of capital. While there 
bringing England and France to the fore- was some continuous Improvement in 
front by their ability to export not only the dally conditions of life of tho mass of 
natural products but also the products of tho pop., society was so framed as to 
their manufacturers. The rise of England throw a great part of the Increased Income 
and France marks another stage In C., into the control of the class least likely 
which, In addition to its commercial and to oonsumo it. The new rich of tho 
financial functions, now began to exert 19th cent, wore not brought up to large 
its influence on manufacturing industry, expenditures, and preferred the power 
This at first had been in the hands of which Investment gave them to the 
small men with little capital who were pleasures of immediate consumption, 
gradually ousted by larger merchants In fact it was precisely the inequedtty of 
who sought to control the rural and the distribution of wealth which made 
domestic industries. They collected tlie possible those vast accumulations of 
products and found the customers, fixed wealth and capital Improvements 
industrial capital has been extended by which distinguished that agre from aU 
the growth of large corporations, which others. Herein lay. In fact, the main 
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iustifloatlon of tho capitalist system. If temporarily at all events, abandoned 
the rich had spent their new wealth on private property in capital. There came 
their own enjoyments, the world wonld to be a private money market in Russia 
loner a^ have foimd such a regrlme on a limited scale, and, as may be sup- 
Intolerimle. But like bees they saved posed from Russia’s difficulty in obtaining: 
and accumulated, not less to the advan- credit from other nations, this market 
tagre of the whole community because showed phenomenal private discount 
they themselves held narrower ends in rates. A sigrnlficant development of 
prospect. The Immense accumulations capital in the 20th cent, was the grrowth 
of fixed capital which to the groat benefit of cartels (q.v.). It has been argued that 
of mankind were built up during the half- the formation of cartels is the necessary 
cent, before 1914 could never have come consequence of ruinous competition, and 
about in a society where wealth was that one important factor in this compotl- 
divlded equitably. The railways of the tlon as it affects cartels is tho CTowth of 
world, which that age built as a menu- fixed costs, I.e. the costs which form a 
ment to posterity, were, not less than the permanent part of every concern irrespec- 
pyramlda of Egypt, the work of labour tive of demand. But so long as there is 
which was not free to consume in im- no external authority to inhibit com- 
mediate enjoyment the full equivalent petition, the cartel is liable to be weakened 
of its efforts.’ by changes in the demand for its products 

The capital system has been more and by the supply of new sbustitutes. 
widely, more bitterly criticised than any Moreover much monopoly is Itself the 
other human institution. Its detractors creation of the State, and can be avoided 
point to its blemishes, but rarely indicate or minimised by anti-monopoly legisla- 
the blessings which it has conferred, tion. See Monopoly. See also H. Withers, 
These are too often taken for granted. The Oaee for Capitedism, 1920; Sir K. J. 
It is 40 years since the beghudng of the Benn, Confessions of a Capitalist, 1925; 
greatest experiment ever undertaken by H. S6e, Modem Capitalism (trans. by 
man in an endeavour to ameliorate the lot H. B. Vanderblue and G. F. Doriot), 1928; 
of his fellows by the overthrow of the A. Weber, In Defence of Capitalism, 
private capital system and the imposition 1929 (trans. by H. J. Stennlng, 1930); 
of a state C. called Socialism. And there R. G. Hawtrey, Capital and Lal)oui\ 19.37; 
are 2 opinions about Its achievements. M. Dobb, Political Economy and Capital- 
Nowhere in the present state of society ism, 1937, Studies in the Development of 
is there any sign of evolution on Un^ Capitalism, 1946, and Soviet Economic 
of Marxian prophecy: that the smaller Development since 1917, 1948; Joseph 
capitalist would be engulfed by the few Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and 
largest, and that this process of central- Democracy. 1942; M. Dobb. Development 
Ising the means of production must at of Capitalism, 1949; T. Wilson, Modern 
length reach the point of Incompatibility Camtalism and Economic Progress, 1950. 
with the capitalist system. If the Capltanata, see Fooqia. 

Marxian theory of concentration has now Capitation Tax, see Poll Tax. 
been very generally abandoned, it is Capito, Qaius Ateiui, Rom. Jurist of tho 
because theoretical investigation has in- time of Augustus. He became consul 
validated every step In its hypothetical suffectus in ad 6 , curator aquarum publi- 
development. Facts continue to multiply carum in 13, and d. in 22, He studied law 
the evidence in favour of the capitalist under Ofllius, and was a rival of Labeo 
system: contrary to Marx, the system (q.v.). O. founded the Sabinian school 
does not necessarily involve economic of Jurisprudence in opposition to the 
crises; or depress the condition of the Procullan of Labeo. Only fragments of 
working class; nor does it, through the his works remain. 

introduction of ever-improving technical Capitol (Lat. Capitolium), name given 
machinery, reduce the chances of employ- to the temple of Jupiter Oapitol^us and 
ment—all of which consequences are other buildings on the Oapltcllne Hill 
repeatedly asserted in Marxian theories (mons capitolinus) in anct Rome. Tho 
and by the followers of Marx. Moreover temple is said to have been founded by 
the experiment in Soviet Russia has Tarqulnlus Priscus (see Tarqxjinius), and 
supplied the most powerful arguments to dedicated in 509 bo. It was damaged by 
those writers who defend the capitalist fire in 83 bo, rebuilt, but destroyed again 
system. Russia, hit by the First World by fire in ad 69 and ad 80. It was again 
War far less than most of tho other restored by Domitian. It formed the 
belligerents, only very slowly showed a central point of the religious life of Rome, 
power of recuperation in any way com- To it generals went to make thank-offer- 

g arable to the rest of Europe, in spite of inw to the gods for triumphant earn¬ 
er unlimited potentialities. So im- paigns, and consuls to record their vows, 
practicable did Lenin find his anti- while the senate often met on tho hill, 
capitalist organisation that he had The temple was surrounded by minor 
perforce to Introduce his *new economic buildings, and by an esplanade on which 
policy,’ which allowed a restricted degree were statues of gods and heroes. The 
of free exchange in the capitaliBtic sense, steepness of the hill rendered it an admir- 
Lonln’s attempt to save the situation by able natural fortress. Near tho temple 
the introduction of free price fixing for was the Tarpelan rock from which traitors 

marketed products was foredoomed, for were thrown. On the NE. peak_tho 

tho reason that it could have been Arx—stood tho temple of Juno Moneta 
effective only in regard to capital. It In the Middle Ages all the buildings had 
had no relation to a system which, fallen into ruins, and in 1534 Michotogelo 
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was oommissioiied by Popo Paul ZII to 
draw w plans for new buildings on the 
site. The O. now consists of a sguare, 
containing a statue of the Emperor Marcus 
AureHus, the Oampidoglio, buUt by 
Michelangelo, the Senatorial Palace 
(1579), theCapitoline Museum (1644), and 
the church of 3. Maria in Ara Ooelf. See 
T. Ashby and S. Platner, Topographical 
Dictionarv of Ancient Rome, 1929. 

Gapitularium (Capitularies) (Lat. capUu- 
lum. chapter, from cajntf, head), name 
applied to the constitution or laws pro¬ 
mulgated by the Frankish kings. These 
laws were classed under difleront chapters, 
called capitularies. The first collection 
of these was pub. in the reign of Louis the 
Pious. 

Capitulation, in time of war, an agree¬ 
ment for the surrender to a hostile armed 
force of a fortress, tn, piece of ter., or 
body of troops, nayal or military, with the 
detailed conditions under which the sur¬ 
render is to be made. The term used to 
be restricted rather to the surrender of a 
beleaguered garrison. The agreement by 
which an army or a largo dlv. of troops 
surrendered to a superior force, or engaged 
to evacuate the ter. which it occupied, 
when its strength and condition were yet 
such as to make itself respected by the 
enemy const,Ituted a set of circumstances 
known as a convention. Such was the 
convention of Cintra, made at Lisbon 
between Gen. Dalryinplc and the Fr. 

?:oneral, on the departure of the Fr. army 
roin l^ortugal in 1808. When the pro¬ 
visions and ammunition of a garrison or 
force are nearly expended, and no chance 
remains of the siege being raised or the 
force succoured, the governor of the be¬ 
sieged town, or commander of the de¬ 
feated force, is justified In entering into 
nn agreement with the oiiomy respecting 
the terras on which he consents to sur¬ 
render; and by the rules of war he is 
entitled to obtain an honourable C. It 
Is to be observed, however, that if he 
should postpone surrender proposals till 
his provisions are entirely exhausted, the 
enemy may refuse to grant terms, and he 
can then only surrender at discretion. 
The conditions of O. vary greatly, and 
are necessarily determined by the circum¬ 
stances of the case and the degrree of 

f eneroslty or patience of the victors. 

'rom the nature of the circumstances of 
most C.s, no previous instructions aro or 
can be requu^d from the capitulating 
party*s gov. before the final determina¬ 
tion of tne conditions of C. The condi¬ 
tions generally include the surrender of 
the arms and military stores of the garri¬ 
son or other capltmating body to the 
victors; the oflticors and troops retain 
only their private property, but are, or 
were, allowed to march out of tho fortress 
or tn, or to their place of destination, 
with the honours of war, that is, with 
drums beating and colours flying. Other 
very usual conditions are, or were, free¬ 
dom of religion and security of private 
property. It must be admitted, hOT^ 
ever, that tlie rules of warfare on which 
an ordered C. depends do not always find 
a place in modern warfare as exemplified 


in the Second World War. Where a C. 
is made by an olEficer who is not invested 
with the proper authority, or who has 
exceeded the limits of his authority, the 
O. is called a sponsion. Article 35 of 
The Hague Convention of 1899 requires 
a sponsion to be confirmed by the express 
or Implied ratification of the state or 
commander-in-chief on the side of the 
officer 8kcceptlng the surrender, coupled 
with the agreement of the other side to 
accept the ratification. In order to be 
binding. It Is an Implied term in the O. 
of a place that the capitulating force shall 
not destroy its fortifications, stores, or 
ammunition after the agreement has been 
concluded. Authorities: T. E. Holland, 
The Laws of War on Land^ 1908; W. B. 
Hall, Treatise of International Law (ed. 
Higgins), 1924; W. Wheaton, Elements of 
International Imw (ed. Wilson), 1936. 

Capitulations denote the arrangements 
and confirmatory treaty by which fo¬ 
reigners are granted immumty from the 
civil or criminal jurisdiction of the state 
making such 0. Such arrangements 
and treaties necessarily constitute a 
derogation from the inherent sovereign 
rights of an independent state, and are 
only resorted to as against states which 
can hardly be said to be sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced in their civilisation to observe the 
general rules of International law. An 
Instance of such C. is furnished by the 
arrangements made at various times since 
1535 between the various powers and the 
former Turkish Porte. Even before the 
First World War signs were not wanting 
that the era of C. was ending. Certain 
countries, such as Morocco and Tripoli- 
tania, had passed under the control and 
jurisdiction of great powers like France 
and Italy, whose laws were deemed 
adequate to the needs of all European 
nationals. Then other countries, of which 
Japan is an outstanding example, reached 
the full status of a great power, which 
would allow no derogation of their sover¬ 
eignty. The First World War inton- 
siflod national feeling, and few nations 
to-day would, without strong protest, 
grant capitulatory rights to foreigner3. 
In largo part, too, the willingness of a 
nation of ‘backward people* to grant 
capitulatory privileges depended on the 
prestige attaching to a united Europe. 
When this unity was shattered by the 
First World War the * backward ’ countries 
were encouraged to resist these encroach¬ 
ments on their Boveretoty. Also the 
series of peace treaties at the end of the 
war deprived the nationals of the Central 
Powers of these rights, and the Soviet 
Union in some cases voluntarily gave up 
those privileges. By the terms of the 
treaty of Lausanne, 1923, Great Britain 
gave up her C. in Turkey, and she aban¬ 
doned them in Albania in 1926, and in 
Persia in 1928. C. In some form or other 
for certain European powers continued, 
however, to exist In China. Egypt, and 
Morocco until the Montreux Convention 
of 1937. By the terms of this con¬ 
vention, which came into effect the 
following year, C. were vii-tually abolished, 
except for a few small nations such as 
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Muscat and Oman; tbe former consular 
courts were replaced in the countries 
concerned by mixed tribunals set up for 
a period of transition of not more than 
12 years. 

Capitulum (Lat. diminutive of caput, 
head), botanical name for a form of 
Inflorescence which is usually dlsk-sliaped, 
and is closely covered with sessile flowers, 
as in the inflorescence of the Goinpositae 
and Scabiosa. This C., or head, is vul¬ 
garly confused with a single flower. 

Capiz, prov. and city in the Is. of Panay, 
belonging to the Philippines. The city 
is situated on the N. coast, on a riv. 
large enough for small steam craft. The 
climate, though hot, is considered healthy. 
Sugar and rice are cultivated, and to a 
lesser extent tobacco, cacao, and Indian 
corn. There Is somo copper mining, and 
canned lieh and copra are exported. Tbe 
fisheries are also important. Pop. of city 
32,353; of prov. 441,871. 

Capodistria (Slovenian Koper; Serbo- 
Croat Kopar; anct Capris, Justinopolis), 
fortified seaport of the Free Tor. of Trieste 
(q.v.), in the Yugoslav zone, m. SSW. 
of Trieste. It stands on an is. in C. Bay, 
an Adriatic inlet of the Gulf of TriosU?, 
and is connected with the mainland by a 
causeway i m. long. It was the cap. of 
Istrla (q.v.), 1278-1797, under Venetian 
and Genoan dominance. Later it vras in 
the hands of Austria and (1915-47) Italy. 
There is a cathedral, and the Gothic tn 
hall stands on the site of a Rom. temple. 
The tn has saltworks, and a trade in fish, 
oil, and >7106. Pop. 7000. 

Caporetto, Battle of, battle of the First 
World War, which took place on the It. 
front from 24 Oct. to 18 Nov. 1917, 
resulting in a defeat of the It. armies. 
The battle, which was fought over a great 
area from the CJarnic Alps to near Venice, 
was so named from the fact that the defeat 
began with the loss of C., a key position, 
on the Isonzo R., near Monte Nero, a loss 
80 serious that it exposed first one and 
then another It. army to the risk of being 
outflanked and enveloped. In Oct. 1917 
the main It. armies wore still struggling 
with the Austrians in the broken country 
along the Isonzo. One It. army was on 
the Carso plateau fighting for the road to 
Trieste, another, based on Cividalo and 
Gorizla. was attacking further N., and a 
third, still further N. on the Upper Isonzo, 
E. of C., on the Bainsizza plateau. It 
was then that Ludendorff (q.v.) planned 
a combined Ger. and Austrian offensive, 
with the assistance of large forces of guns 
and men released from the E. front by 
reason of the Russian Revolution. Luden- 
dorfl^s strategry was to strike at tbe less 
tried It. troops on the Upper Isonzo so 
as to cut tho communications of the It. 
armies both there and on the Carso, and 
then to outflank them, so as to bring 
about a major disasto. (o the entire It. 
mllitory machine and, by wiping out the 
It. front as an effective theatre of allied 
resistance, pave the way for a final offen¬ 
sive on the Fr. and Flemish front. On 24 
Oct. Austro-Ger. artillery bombarded the 
Tolmlno positions, outranging the It. 
guns. The Gor. troops then broke through 


and crossed tho rlv., whereupon 2 It. 
corps surrendered, thereby exposing C. 
and rendering It. forces southward liable 
to be outflanked. The It. retreat from 
the Bainsizza and Carso plateaus became 
almost a rout, and by 28 Oot. the Austro- 
Ger. forces had captured over 50,000 men 
and 500 guns. Then Cividale and Qorizia 
fell, and shortly afterwards Udine, tho 
It. II.Q., and the Austro-Gcr. armies 
were strongly entrenched in It. ter. on 
the Tagliamento R., the number of 
prisoners rising to nearly 200,000 and the 
guns (‘aptured to 1500. This re^sulted in 
the main It. armies withdrawing from the 
Isonzo and those defending the frontier 
through the Carnlo Alps being driven 
from the mt passes Into a retreat by the 
valleys leading to the IMave and Taglia¬ 
mento Rs. Tho retreat continued for 
days during Nov. The Austro-Qer. 
armies crossed the Tagliamento at vari¬ 
ous points, and, when Livonza was aban¬ 
doned by the Italians, became masters 
of tho line of the Iflavo (18 Nov.). Thus 
ended the battle, for Gen. Cadorna (q.v.) 
was superseded by Gen. Diaz, and strong 
forces of Fr. and Brit, guns and Infanti’y 
arrived to strengthen tho It. defence; 
while any further advance by the opposetl 
forces, during the reorganisation of the 
allied resistance, was prevented by tho 
flooding of country between the IMave 
mouth and Venice, thereby averting the 
threat to that city. C. Js in Yugoslavia. 
See U. Cadorna, La Guerra alia Fronie 
Italiana, 1921. 

Cappadocia, dist. in Asia Minor differing 
verj^ much as regards its boimdaricH at 
different times during its hist. It was 
originally a prov. under Persian nile, 
and iucliidod all the NE. portion of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the w. by the H. 
Halys and on the 8. by the Taurus. Later 
on, while stUl under the rule of Persia, 
It was divided into two parts or satrapies, 
tho N. one being called C. ad Pontum, 
afterwards shortened to Pontus—also 
cjillcd C. Minor—and tho S. part C. (C. 
Major). In ad 17 C. became a Rom. 
prov. under Tiberius, and after this time 
the diets, of Meliteno and Catalonia were 
added to it. Its 2 chief rivs. were the 
Halys and Meins. 

C^padocian Fathers, The, see Basiu, 
St; Gregory of Nazianus, St; Gregory 
OF Nysba, St. 

Capparidaoeae, dicotyledonous family of 
herbs or shrubs found in tbe tropics and 
warmer countries. Tho flowers are herm¬ 
aphrodite, isobllatoral, usually growing 
In racemes; tho sepals are In 2 whorls 
of 2; the petals are cruciform and 4 in 
number, the stamens are either 4 or more, 
the carpels are usually 2 tn number, 
superior, syncarpous, and are borne on a 
gynophore. The fruit is a sillqua or a 
berry. The family resembles the Orucl- 
ferae in many respects, but few species 
are economically useful. The flower- 
bu^ of Cappana apinoaa, which grows 
in S. Europe, are marketed under the 
name of capers. 

Cappel. see Kaipel. 

Cappelletti, see Capulkts and Mon¬ 
tagues. 
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Gapponi, Gino, Marohese (1792-1876), 
It. historian and statesman, b. Florence. 
He went Into exile with Ferdinand III, 
grand Duke of Tuscany, but returned to 
Florence when the duke was reinstated, 
being head of tho Tuscan Gov. from 1848. 
On the unifloation of Italy he became a 
senator. His prin. work Is Slnria della 
liepublica di Firenze^ 1876. 

Cappoquin, mrkt tn of co. Waterford, 
Rep. of Ireland, on R. Blackwater, 4 m. 
E. of Llsmore, and centre for Mt Melleray 
(q.v.) wdilch Is 4 m. N. Pop. 860. 

Capra, genus of Bovidae, Including 
goats and ibex, distinguished by having 
both sexes with flattened horns and the 
males with a board and a strong odour. 
The Slides inhabit the mts of Europe and 
Asia. O. ibex la the Swiss steinbok, C. 
Pl/renaica the Sp. ibex, and C. hirciie the 
wild goat of Persia. Tho last species 
produces ‘bozoar stone* in its stomach. 

Capraria, see Cabrera. 

Capreae, see Capri. 

Caprera, is. of Italy, in tho Ligurian Sea 
(q.v.), olT the NB. coast of Sardinia (q.v.). 
It Is generally rocky, but lliore is some 
cultivated land, (iarlbald! (q.v.) liad a 
residence hero, 1854-82. Length 6 m., 
width 2 ni. 

Capri (anct Capreae), It. is. at the SW. 
exti’ernity of the Bay of Naples (q.v.) It 
is cfuuposed almost entirely of calcareous 
rocks, and tho scenery is beautiful. 
Solaro, commanding an extensive view. 
Is the highest point in the Is. C., tho 
cap., is situated on one of tho accessible 
spots on the is,, and uossesses a cathedi-al. 
The other tn In tno is., Anacapri, is 
reached by a narrow road cut in tho rocks. 
N. of this tn is the ‘blue ^otto,* for 
which the l.s. is famous. It is a cavern 
entered from tho sea, and obtains Its name 
from the reflections of blue seen everj'* 
where. Tho Horn. Emperor Augustus 
(q.v.) resided in C., and his palaces were 
afterwards enlarged by Tiberius (q.v.). 
Tho remains of the Villa Jovis, one of tho 
largest built by him, are still In existence. 
It is said that Tiberius lived a life of crime 
and debauchery here, and that from a high 
rock on which one of his palaces was built 
he used to hurl people into the sea. Dur¬ 
ing the Second World War the Germoxis 
in their occupation of Italy loft the is. in 
the hands of an It. garrison, with whose 
co-operation C. fell to the Allies on 18 
Sept. 1943. The chief products of the is. 
are wine, oil. oranges, and figs. Area 31 
sq.m.; pop. 9400. 

Caprio Acid, or Decoio Acid (CmTIjoOs), 
is found, together with capryilc and 
caproic acids. In butter, and also in 
coco-nut and fusel oils. It forms slender 
needle-llke crystals, and has a faint odour 
somewhat like goatskin. 

Gapricoio (It. «= caprice, whim), in 
music, a name given to different types of 
composition; In the 18th cent, to animated 
pieces In a frt>e fugal style; in tho 19th to 
studies for the violin and occasionally to 
fantasies on familiar themes; since then 
to short, lively and humorous instrumen¬ 
tal pieces. „ , , , ^ 

Gaprioorn, Tropic of, the parallel of lat. 
—a small circle—23“ 27' S. of tho equator. 


At the winter solstice in the N. hemisphere 
the sun is in the zenith at local noon at 
every place on this circle. 

Oaprlcornus, or the Goat, S. constella¬ 
tion which forms the tenth sign of the 
zodiac (q.v.), usually represented by a 
sign consisting of the forepart of a goat 
and the binder part of a flsh. It marks 
tho winter solstice, being entered by tho 
sun about 22 Doc., and was regarded by 
the ancts. as a precursor of good fortune. 
It contains no bright stars, the most 
important being only of the third magni¬ 
tude. 

Caprifleation, anct but erroneous cus¬ 
tom in the Levant for the maturation of 
ligs. It consists in planting wild flg-treos 
among trees bearing edible flgs, grafting 
them on the cultivated plants or merely 
hanging tho branches upon them. The 
Capriflcua, goat, or wild flg, bears male 
flowers, and the cultivated fig chiefly 
female, so that by introducing the former 
to the latter pollination may be oflectedi 
by means of wasps and parasitic insects. 



Gaprifoliaceae, dicotyledonous family of 
mostly shrubs, 350 species of N. hemi¬ 
sphere and the Andos; with opposite 
loaves, 6-parted perfect floWei's, regular 
or zygomorphic, inferior ovary, and berry, 
drupe or capsule fruits. Chief genera are 
Abuia, Alseuosmia, Diervilla^ IHpelta^ 
Kolkwitzia, Lcycesteria^ Lonicera^ Sam- 
bucus, SympJioricarpos, and Viburnum. 

Caprifolium, an old genus, now included 
in Lonicera (q.v.). 

Caprimulgidae, family of nightjars or 
goatsuckers, consists of birds with soft, 
owl-like plumage. They feed on insects 
caught on the wing at dusk or during the 
night. See Goatsucker and Wiup- 
I'OOR-wim. 

Gaprino, It. tn, In Venoto (q.v.), near 
the E. shore of Lake Garda (q.v.). It has 
silk inanufs. Pop. 7500. 

Gapris, see Capodistria. 

Caprivi da Caprera de MonteouoooU, 
Georg Leo, Count von (1831-99), Ger. 
soldier and statesman, b. Charlottenburg 
and oduc. in Berlin. He fought in the 
campaigns of 1864 and 1866, and in tho 
Franco Prussian war. In 1883 he was 
made head of the Admiralty. He suc¬ 
ceeded Bismarck in 1890 as chancellor 
and foreign minister. He started a 
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number of negrotlatlona with the British 
in S. Africa; these were on the wholo 
advantasreous to his country, thou{?h the 
colonial party attacked him for relin- 

? iui8hing claims to Zanzibar in oxchanpre 
or Heligroland. C. passed the Army BUI 
in 1893 and was dismissed in 1894, 
militarists, land-owners, and colonialists 
all beinp; violently critical of various 
aspects of his policy. 

Caproio Acid, or Hexoic Acid (C«HiiO*), 
acid found in butter and coco-nut oil. 
It is obtained from the latter by saponifi¬ 
cation with cAustlc potash and distillation 
with dilute sulphuric acid. It is a fer¬ 
mentation product of butyric acid, and 
an oily liquid of unpleasant odour. 

Capros, genus of boar-flshcs, occurs in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean in rather 
deep water. C. aper is not unlike the 
John Dory, but the dorsal spines lack 
long hlameuts. This species is al)out 6 in. 
long, a pale carmine colour above and 
silvery-white beneath. 

Gapsella, genus of Cruclferao, known 
In Britain chiefly from C. bursa-pcisloris, 
the shepherd’s purse (q.v.). 

Capsicum, genus of Solanaceae, which 
is of economic importance on account 
of the pepper obtained from some of the 
species. The shell of the fruit is fleshy, 
coloured, and contains a pungent principle 
which also exists in Its seed. Both the 
fruit and the seed of different species are 
therefore valuable as a condiment, and 
are used in seasoning food and In the pre¬ 
paration of pickles. C. annuum, a weedy 
plant found wild in S. America and the 
W. Indies, is greatly cultivated, and its 
fruit and that of C. longum are known 
to us as chilli or red peppers; dried and 
ground they form cayenne pepper. C. 
fruticcmim is an E. Indian shrub with a 
small fruit, which is called goat-pepper. 

Capstan (Fr. cabestan; Lat. capistrum, 
a halter; Sp, cabeatrante)^ machine used 
on a ship for manipulating weights, such 
as anchors. C.s were originally made of 
wood, but are now generally made of iron. 
The axis of this appliance is vertical, 
differing in this respect from a windlass, 
which has a horizontal one. The barrel, 
round which the rope is colled, is larger at 
the top and bottom than in the centre, 
thus allowing the cable to be drawn 
towards the centre. It is also ridged so 
that a larger amount of rope may be 
wound at one time. The drumhead, 
which Is fixed above the barrel, has a 
number of square holes In it, and the O. 
bars project from these holes like the 
spokes of a wheel. At the base of the C. 
are placed the pawls, or short bars of 
iron, bolted to the deck by means of the 
pawl rim. These are to prevent any 
recoil of the rope. The usual method of 
working C.s at the present time Is by 
machinery rather than by hand. C.s are 
also used in railway goods yards for 
shunting trucks. 

Capsule, name applied In botany both 
to dry dehiscent (splitting) fruits formed 
from more than one carpel and to part of 
the sporogonium of the Bryophyta, or 
liverworts and mosses. In the latter case 
the O., or tlieca, gives rise to spores, and 


thus is of importance in the asexual 
generation of tno plants. The capsular 
fruits are developed from ovaries of wiiich 
the carpels are fused, and there may be 
1 loculus (chamber) or more than one; 
the dehiscence, or splitting open, is per¬ 
formed in various ways, and ought to 
be noted. If the splits run down the 
midrib of the carpels, e.g. iris, it is called 
locuUcidal; if the fruit splits into its 
various carpels, o.g. rhododendron, sep- 
ticidal; if tne outer wall breaks and the 
seeds remain in the middle, e.g. thorn- 
apple, sepHfraaal. In the poppy the 
dehiscence is porous, the seeds falling 
from holes at the top of the fruit and In 
the pink the fruit dehisces by means of 
teeth. The C.s of the scarlet pimpernel 
and the plantain split open by means of a 
lid; they are examples of pyxidia. 

Captain, title found In almost all lan¬ 
guages to denote a chief of a small band 
of men (from Lat. caput, head, chief). 
This name is especially applied to a grade 
of officer in the array or navy. 

Navy. Strictly the commanding oflBoor 
of a man-of-war or of a frigate carrying 
at least 20 cannon. In the Brit, Navy 
and most others the C. Is next in rank 
te the rear-admiral or commodore (almost 
corresponding to an army colonel). This 
rank was first clearly defined in the 
Brit. Navy in 1747, originating probably 
from the time when navigating and 
fighting forces on war vessels were com¬ 
bined. In earlier times the ‘master’ had 
charge of the navigation and the fighting 
was done by soldiers under their military 
officer. A C. In the R.N. is responsible 
for military gov., navigation, and equip¬ 
ment of his ship, for the crew's discipline 
and health, and for neglect of duty in 
inferior ofl9ccrs. Post-C. merely means 
full C. (from the time when C.s of large 
vessels were ‘posted’ on the permanent 
list of C.s, from among whom admirals 
were chosen). A flag-C. commands the 
admiral's ship. The C. of the ft-eet is a 
temporary oflaclal appointed by the 
Admiralty to keep up the discipline of 
the fleet. Ho acts under a commander- 
in-chief a.8 adjutant-general of tlio forcie, 
and wears the uniform of loar-admlral. 
The title Is applied by courtesy to all who 
command ships i£t soa, whether they hold 
that rank or not. It is also given to the 
chief sailor of particular gangs of men in 
charge of a certain portion of the ship’s 
company, as C. of the ‘top,’ ‘forecastle,* 
‘hold,’ ‘gun,’ etc. 

Miliiary. In the Brit, Army the com¬ 
manding oflBcer of a company, troop, or 
battery, ranking between a major and 
a lieutenant. This grade is the third in 
the order of promotion. Formerly the 
title of an officer of high rank (like the 
modem colonel), it is nowadays restricted 
to the bead of a company or squadron. 
He is responsible for the arms, clothes, 
discipline, welfare, and efficiency of his 
unit. The C. also keeps all accounts and 
reports of the company. Ho selects the 
first sergeant, and recommends non¬ 
commissioned officers. The title C.- 
general meant chief commander of the 
army or militia, and is still so used In 
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Spain; also lor the governor of Sp. provs. 
or csolonios. 

* Captain/ ship name In the Brit. Navy 
closely bound up with Nelson’s battles. 
But the best-known O. is that of the 
disaster of 7 Sept. 1870. This vessel was 
a tvirret Ironclad of 6950 tons built in 
1869; it capsiaed in a violent storm off 
Finisterre and was lost. The first ship of 
this name was built in 1678, and the 
following are Important battles in which 
a C. figured; Beachv Head, 1690; Bar- 
fleur, 1692; the battle off Cape Possaro, 
1718; Minorca, 1756; Louisberg, 1758; 
the Quebec expedition, 1759; Toulon, 
1793; Hotham’s battle off Genoa, 1795; 
Hydros, 1795; at Corsica, 1795; Cape St 
Vincent, 1797; Copenhagen, 1807; and 
Martinique, 1809. 

Capua, It. fort, tn, in Campania (q.v.), 
on the Voltumo (q.v.), 7 m. WNW. of 
Caserta. The sit^e of the anct city of this 
name is 3| m. SE., and is to-day called 
Santa Maria di Capua Vetero. The nnct 
city was founded by the Etruscans (see 
Etiutkia), but in the 5th cent, bc was 
captured by the Samnites (sec Samnium), 
and eventually became subject to Rome. 
It was then a city of great wealth and 
influence. After the battle of Cannae 
^.v.) it went over to Hannibal (q.v.), 
whose army wintered here in 216 Bc; 

4 years later It was recovered by the 
Romans, In the 5th cent, ad it was 
razed bv Genaerlo (q.v.), but evidently 
soon rebuilt, and in 840 it was again 
destroyed by the Saracens (q.v.). The 
modern C. was begun c. 856 on the site 
of the old tn of Casilinuin. It was 
besieged by Cesaro Borgia (q.v.) in 1501, 
an event commemoratod by a tower. 
Later it was fortified by Vauban (q.v.), 
and the foiliflcutions were extended in 
1855. The tn was very severely damaged I 
during the Second World War; the arehi- 
eplscopal cathedral was almost completely 
destroyed. Since the end of the war there 
has been much reconstruction. Agrlc. 
machinery Is nianuf., and there is a large 
trade in agrlc. produce. Pop. 15,400. 

Capuana, Luigi (1839-1915), It. novel¬ 
ist, playwright, and critic, b. Mlnoo, 
Catania. As dramatic critic to the 
Nazione of Florence and other periodicals 
he wrote the articles which form the 
vols, called Studii di letteratura contem- 
poranea, fAbri e 2'eatro, eto. But C. was 
at his host as a story-teller and novelist, 
and particularly when dealing with the 
world of his infancy and youth. He 
advocated a realistic and impersonal art, 
and his works are of an almost scientific 
objectivity. Many of his novels and tales 
are known in trans. In England, France, 
Germany, and Russia. Among his best 
works are Profili di donne, 1877, GiacinUi, 
1879, n Froftnno, 1890, Paesatie, 1894. 11 
MarcJiese di Poccaverdina, 1901. 

Gapuchin Monkey, name given to either 
the whole genus Cebtts, or sapajous, or 
else specifically to the Individual C\ capu- 
cinus, the weeper. A native of Guinea, 
it is distinguished bv having the hair on 
the orown and back part of the head 
black, resembling a monk’s hood or cowl, 
the remainder of the body being greyish. 


The genus consists of monkeys which 
have a completely hairy tall and a well- 
developed thumb, and the species are 
not woolly. They are foimd wild in S. 
America and are frequently kept in 
captivity, especially by organ-grinders. 
Tholr diet is chiefly vegetable, but they 
do not refuse insects and caterpillars. 

Capuchins, order of friars in the Rom. 
CJatholic Church, originally a branch of 
the Franciscans. It was founded by 
Mattoo di Bassi in 1528, who, returning 
to what he believed to be the true habit 
of St Francis, grew a beard, went bare¬ 
foot, and wore a pointed hood (captiche) 
from which the order takes its name. 
In 1619 the O. became an independent 
order. They are numerous, wear a brown 
habit, and are occupied mainly in mission¬ 
ary labours. See Franciscans. 

Capulets and Montagues, Eng. names of 
2 legendary noble Veronese families, the 
Cappelletti and the Montecchi, famous 
for their rivalry, their hereditary hatred, 
and bitter feuds. Their story is bound up 
with the It. traditions of the Middle Ages; 
both families belonged to the Ghlbclline 
party, and they aro referred to by Dante 
(Purgatorio, canto vi). Shake^eare im¬ 
mortalised them in Romeo arid Juliet. 

Capus, Vincent Marie Alfred (1858- 
1922), Fr. dramatist and novel-writer, 
b. Aix-en-Provence. He received the 
education of an engineer, but never fol 
lowed the profession. His first novel, Qui 

f yerd gagncy appeared in 1890; it was fol- 
owed by Fattx DSpart^ 1891, and Annies 
d'aventures, 1895. His best-known plays 
ore Brignol et sa fllle, 1895, JRoaine, 1897, 
Im Feine, 1901, Les Deux Fcoles, 1902, 
Le Beau Jeune Homme^ 1903, Un Ange, 
1909, and L*Aventurifr, 1910. C.s works 
are pervaded by an optimistic fatalism; 
they are highly amusing and, in general, 
reflect the life of Paris of his time. 

Capybara, or Carpinoho (Uydrochoerus 
hydrtKhoerus), species of rodent of the 
Gaviidae, or cavy family; also known as 
water-hog. It is the largest rodent In 
existence, being sometimes 4 to 5 ft in 
length: the ears are small, there is no tail, 
the hair Is rough. The anterior limbs are 
4-toed, while the posterior are 3-toed, and 
all the digits are webbed, with hoof-like 
nails. It is an aquatic animal and does 
not move swiftly on land, but is a good 
swimmer and diver. See Cavy. 

Caraballos Oooidentales, range of mts 
in the is. of Luzon in the Philippines. 
They extend in a northerly direction from 
the Gulf of Lingayen to Mayraira Point. 
The highest point is 5517 ft. The range 
is complex in character, with a central 
ridge of spurs. 

Garabidae, or ground-beetles, form a 
family of coleopterous Insects, many of 
which are large and adorned with brilliant 
metallic colours. They are terrestrial, 
and few of the Brit, species are capable of 
flight. About 13,000 dlstlnot members 
of the family are known to exist. The 
larvae destroy many smaller Insects and 
worms. 

Carabine, see Carbine. 

Carabineers, or Carbineers (from Fr. 
carabinier), literally means soldiers armed 
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with carbineers, but was actually applied 
to cavalry who used the carbine, a shorter 
and less cumbersome form of the musket. 
Their function was to act as skirmishers 
and harass the enemy. The name was 
abolished In the Fr. Army In 1870. The 
€th Dragoon Guards, now represented by 
the 3rd Carabineers (the Prince of Wales 
Dragoon Guards), in the Brit. Army 
obtained tho appellation of the C. See 
Draooon Guards. 

Carabobo, state of Venezuela, bounded 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea. Valencia 
(cap.) and its port, Puerto Cabello, are 
the prin. tns. It is a notable agric. area; 
the chief products are cotton and sugar 
cane, and others include tobacco, rice, 
cacao, and corn. At the small tn of C., 
some 15 m. SW. of Valencia, Is the fine 
memorial of the battle which ended Sp. 
rule In NW. S. America (1821). Area 
1795 sq. m.; pop. 243,160. 

Carabus, typical genus of the family 
Carabidae (q.v.), represented in Britain, 
for example, by O. violaceus, a metallic- 
oolourefl beetle. Some species are veget¬ 
able feeders, but others eat carrion, and 
some will attack living snails. 

Caracal, tn of Rumania, in tho prov. of 
Craiova, 95 m. WSW. of Bucharest. Its 
name is derived from the Emperor Cara- 
oalla, who In 217 built a tower there, the 
ruins of which still remain. Pop. (1930) 
15,000. 

Caracal, species of lynx found in Africa 
and SW. Asia. It is a ro<ldish-brown, 
with wliltc under-parts and 2 white spots 
near each eye. The ears terminate in a 
long tuft of black hair. It is savage and 
poweriul- The skin Is made Into coats 
by tho Kaffirs. 

Caracalla, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Bassianus (186-217), Horn, emperor, 
eldest son of Septimius Severus; tho 
nickname C. was due to his wearing tho 
long Gallic tunic. He accompanied his 
fatijcr to Britain (208-11), and in 211 
became Joint emperor with his brother 
Oeta, whom he murdered, thus becoming 
sole emperor (212). Among the 20,000 
supporters of (3eta who also perished was 
Papinian, the jurist. C.’s reign was a 
series of cruelties and extortions. His 
^Constitutio Antoniana* extended full 
citizenship to all free inbab, of the empire, 
merely so that he might get money from 
the provs. C. was murdered on a plunder¬ 
ing expedition against the Parthians, at 
the instigation of Macrinus, who succeeded 
him. He built at Romo tho Thermae 
Caracal lae or Antoninlauae, and tho 
triumphal arch of Septimius Severus. 
See Gibbon's Decline ana Fall (C?hap. VI) 
and Moister’s Dissertatio de Caracalla^ 
1792. 

Caracara, or Caranoho (Polyborus tfiarus), 
carrion-hawk of the family Falconidae, 
and common to America. The bird is a 
powerful flyer and a good walker. Its 
nest is sometimes built in trees and some¬ 
times on the ground, and tho eggs are 3 or 
4 in number. It feeds on carrion and also 
on young animals which it captures alive. 

Caracas, city and cap. of Venezuela. 
It lies in a vole of tho Andes 7 ni. N. of 
its port. La Giiaira. The soil is fertile, 


the water supply good, and the climate 
healthy, owing to its being about 3000 ft 
above sea level. Since the recent oil 
boom it has been almost entirely rebuilt 
on tlie best modem lines. Among its 
notable buildings are the cathedral, univ., 
gov. buildings, museum, and library. C. 
ha« been sev. times shaken by earth- 

a uakes, and in that of 1812 was almost 
estroyed. It is a large manufacturing 
city and an important commercial and 
cultural centre. Bolivar is buried in the 
Partheon. Pop. 500,000; with suburbs, 
700,000. 

Garacci, or Carracci, name of 3 It. 
painters who founded the ‘eclectic* school 
of painting in Bologna In the 16th cent. 
A sonnet written by Agostlno makes 
clear their ambition; they were to com¬ 
bine Michelangelo's power, Titian’s 
‘truth and nature,* Correggio’s ‘purity of 
style,’ and Raphael’s symmetry. The 
criticism of this learned approach is that 
it did not make for originality and was 
even somewhat neutral in result. 

Lodovico Caracci (1555-1019) was the 
founder of the school, but finding that he 
could not carry out his plan without help, 
ho persuaded his 2 cousins, Agostino 
(1557-1602) and Annibale (1560-1609). 
to join him. Tho three opened an aca¬ 
demy in Bologna, which they malnttiined 
together for 3 years. Agostino, who had 
prepared himself by study under Fontaua 
and then in Parma and Rome, was 
esteemed as an engraver ns well as a 
painter. Annibale left Bologna at the 
invitation of Cardinal Odoardo Farnoso, 
who commissioned him to decorate his 
palace In Rome. Hero Agostino joined 
him and assisted In the work till tho 2 
brothers quarrelled and finally separated. 
‘Susannah and tho Two Eltlers, In the 
National Galler^^, is a fine oxamt)Ie of 
liodovioo’s work, Agostlno’s masterpiece 
is his ‘Communion of St Jerome’ 
(Bologna), while Annibale’s work is well 
represented by ‘ Silenus gathering 
Grapes’ (National Gallery). 

Caraooioli, name of an anct noble 
Neapolitan family, the most distinguished 
members of which were Marino, Gianni, 
Domenico, and Francesco: 

Marino CaraccioU (1409-1538), cardinal 
and statesman, created Duke of Milan by 
Charles V. 

Gianni CaraccioU (c. 1480-1550), Prince 
of Melfl and grand seneschal of tho king¬ 
dom of Naples, He was on the Fr. side 
(except for a short interval) after the 
conquest of Naples by Charles VIII. For 
bis defence of Luxembourg in 1543, Francis 
I made him a marshal. 

Do)nenico CaraccioU (1715-89), states¬ 
man and economist; ambas. successively 
at Turin, Paris, and London. Ho d. os 
viceroy of Sicily. 

Francesco CaraccioU (1748-99), admiral. 
He served in the Brib. Navy, then had 
command of a Neapolitan squadron. In 
1798, when Naples fell into the hands of 
the French, he entered the service of its 
new gov. After tho battle of the Nile the 
court of Naples was drawn Into tlie war 
against France and tho king and queen of 
Naples took refuge in Palermo under the 
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proteotion of Nelsoa. When Siivaror 
droTO the French out of Italy again, tho 
klzur and queen re-entered Naples on the 
faith of a treaty which amnestied their 
* revolted' subjects, among whom was C, 
Nelson declared the capitulation of Naples 
null and allowed tho -nncUctiTo creatures 
of the court to wreak vengeance on dis¬ 
armed enemies and gave his sanction to 
the execution of 0., who had served In the 
rebel cause only under compulsion, and 
C. was hanged on Nelson's ship (1799). 

Caractacus, or Garatacus, Brit, king, 
son of Ounobelin (q.v.). King of the 
Trinovantes of SB. Britain. He led the 
resistance to the Romans, ad 48-51. He 
was decisively defeated by Ostorlus, 51, 
and sought refuge with Cartimandua, 
Queen of the Brigantos. She, however, 
handed him over to the Romans. C. was 
sent to Rome, where he probably d., 
the Emperor Claudius rewarding his 
courage by granting him an honourable 
captivity. 

Caradocian Series, a term describing 
a group of Ordovician rocks In the upper 
part of that system. The name is derived 
from Caor Caradoo in Shropshire. The 
Caraiioc Group and the succeeding Ashgill 
Gr<mp can bo taken as equivalent to the 
Bala Series which includes the uppermost 
Ordovician rocks in Wales. 

Caradori-Allan, Maria (1800-65), Alsa¬ 
tian singer, 5. Milan. After singing in 
Franco and Germany, she came to London 
In 1822. She w'as popular as a concert 
singer; she went to Venice and sang there 
for a season, returning to England, whore 
she settled in 1830. She sang the soprano 
part in the first performance of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Elijah at Birmingham in 1846. 

Caraffa, name of a famous Neapolitan 
family of whom tho following members 
are the best known: 

Qiovamn Pietro (1476-1559), became 
Pope Paul IV (q.v.). 

Carlo (1519-G1>, nephew of Giovanni 
Pietro. After serving under the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands, he was made a car¬ 
dinal by his uncle, who was then Pope. 

Antonio (1539-91), cousin of Carlo, was 
made a cardinal by Sixtus V. Ho 
arranged for a revision of the Bible, an 
exposition of tho canons of tho Coimoll 
of Trent, an ed, of the Septuagini, etc. 

Antonio, (d. 1693), later member of the 
family, distinguished himself in the service 
of Austria, and became a field marshal. 
He was made Governor of Hungary in 
1885, but his cruelty in the affair of tho 
Tekell conspiracy led to his recall in 1637. 
In 1888 ho conquered Transylvania from 
the Turks. 

Caracals, Town Luoa (1852-1912), 
Rumanian author and playwright. His 
works are popular in Rumania, and in¬ 
clude comedies and novels. His comedies 
are satirical; the best known of them arc 
Noclea furtunoasd (A Stormy Night) and 
Scrisarea pierduta (The Lost Letter). In 
his ^eatest piece, Ndpasia (Contempt), 
he attained genuine tragic horror. Later 
In his life he wrote a number of short 
stories admirable for their psychological 
obsorvattou. An Eng. trans. of 4 plays 
was pub. in 1956. 


Caraglio, Giovanni Jacopo (c. 1500^5 Ih 
It. engraver, 6. either Verona or Parma. 
His engravlDgs—a large munbor of which 
are after Raphael—plaoe him high tn hi» 
profession. He also devoted a great deal 
of his time to the cutting of precioua 
stones. 

Carales, see Cagliari. 

Carambola, or Caramba, see Avbb- 

RHOA. 

Caramel, substance produced by tho 
application of heat to loaf sugar. When 
sugar Is gradually heated it loses water 
j and other substances. At the temp, of 
220*' C., tho liquid which has been formed 
becomes frothy; it is maintained for some 
little time at this temp., and then poureds 
out to cool. Tho solid thus produced is a 
dark-coloured brittle mass, with a charac¬ 
teristic smell and a persistent bitter taste. 
It is used for artificially colouring many 
things, such as beer, vinegar, gravy. 
The name is also given to a popular kind 
of sweetmeat. 

Caran, see Courlan. 

Garan d'Aohe, see Pomt, Emmanuel. 

Caranco, see Caracara. 

Garapa, genus of trees, family Mellaceae. 
Tho species are tropical and C, vwluccensis 
inhabits muddy swamps. C, procera and 
C. (piiamnais both yield oil from the seeds. 

Garapaoe, protective covering of many 
animals, particularly the arched bony 
plate which is characteristic of the 
Chelonia (e.g. tortoise), and to the shield 
which protects the lore parts of the 
Crustacea (e.g. crab). 

Carapegua, tn of Paraguarl dept, 
Paraguay, 46 m. SE. of Asuncidn. The 
surrounding country is fertile, oranges, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, eto., being 
growT). Pop. 21,300. 

Carat, see Gold and Metrology. 

Garatacus, see Oakactacub. 

Carausius, Marcus Aurelius, Horn, 
soldier, b. Gaul during the 3rd cent. ad. 
Ho was given a command in the Kom. 
army, but was suspected of trying to 
enrich himself by encouraging piracy. 
Being sentenced to death, he retired to 
Britain, usurping the title of emperor 
(286) and the Emxieror Maximlan was 
eventually compelled to rccogmise his 
rule there. He was assassinated in 293. 

Caravaoa, Sp. tn in tlie prov. of Murcia, 
on the C. It has 2 fine Baroque churches, 
is known for Its wine, and mauufs. 
espadriUes and paper. Marble Is quarried 
near by. Pop. 21,000. 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo Amerlghi, or 
Merisi, da (1573-1610), It. painter, 6. 
Caravaggio; originally a mason; turned 
to painting and became famous and 
controversial in Rome for his 'Natural* 
ism' or revolt against the insipid con¬ 
ventions then prevailing. Ho Introduced 
plebeian types into religious subjects: 
and painted from nature and by artificial 
light, with dramatically violent effects of 
liirht and shade. His wild life, in the 
oourse of which he visited Naples, Malta, 
and Sicily, brought him to an unfortunate 
end; but bis art had a European infiuence, 
from Holland to Spain. 'The Entomb¬ 
ment* (Vatican) and his portrait of Olaf 
de Wlgnacourt, grand-master of the 
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Kniahts of Malta (Louvre), are among 
many impressive works. See R. Hlnks, 
Caravaggw, 1953; B. Berenson, Carawig’ 
gio, 1953. 

Caravaggio, PoUdoro Caldara da (c. 
1495-1543), It. painter, 6. Caravaggio. 
He was first employed to carry mortar for 
the artists, hut Raphael noticed his 
ability, and he was taught to paint. After 
the sack of Rome he fled to Naples and 
then to Messina, where he amassed a large 
fortune. He was robbed and murdered 
at Messina. One of his best-known 
pictures is ‘Christ bearing the Cross* 
(Naples). 

Caravaggio, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 
14 m. S. of Bergamo (q.v.). It has a 
famous i)ilgrimngo shrine, and was the bp. 


Industry in the world, exporting con¬ 
siderably to the Continent. America 
produces the greatest number of C.8 
(roughly 100,000 a year compared with 
Britaln’^s 24,000). In America C.8 are 
called trailers and over 90 per cent are 
residential. They are very much larger 
than those in Britain, averaging 40 ft in 
length, and are entirely self-contained. 
On the Continent C.s are becoming 
increasingly popular: in France over half 
the C.s are British. They are not, how¬ 
ever, used very much for residential 
purposes yet, being used mostly for 
touring. 

The Caravan Club of Great Britain was 
first formed in 1907, and was reorganised 
in 1935 exclusively for motor trailers. 
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A CARAVAN IN THE GOBI DESERT 


of Michelangelo C. and Polidoro C. 
(qq.v.). Pop. 10,000. 

Caravan: 1. Literally a bouse on wheels. 
C.s are usually of the trailer type in Great 
Britain, except for those of travelling 
showmen which have motorised chassis, 
and also those used for motorised hanks, 
laundries, libraries, dark rooms, etc. 
The C. is often made from aluminium in 
England and America, but there is an 
increasing tendency to use moulded 
plastics (polyester resins reinforced with 
glass fibre): these plastics are much more 
elastic, and allow for rougher treatment 
than aluminium. They are also easier to 
work, and have a better finish. The 
maximum size for a C. in Britain is 22 ft 
long by 7 ft 6 in. wide, and the average 
length for a touring C. is 15 ft. The C. 
Is amazingly compact and well designed 
to conform to the road regulations and 
also to ensure that it is properly balanced 
as a trailer. For those who cannot 
afford a house it is ideal. Nowadays 
some sites have all the amenities of a 
viUage, with shops, laundries, educa¬ 
tional facilities, and children’s play¬ 
grounds. 

Britain has the second largest C. 


It Is a national organisation giving advice 
on all aspects of caravanning, being run 
on parallel lines to the Automobile 
Association and the Royal Automobile 
Club. It is also a social club, and has 
afllliated clubs in New Zealand and S. 
Africa, 

2. (Persian karwan, from fcdra, people, 
army) Name in N. Africa and the E. for 
large companies of merchants, pilgrims, or 
others travelling together for security, 
especially across the deserts. From the 
very earliest times C.s have been the chief 
means for transfer of merchandise in Asia. 
There are frequent references to them in 
the Bible (Oon., Job, Isaiah, Psalms). 
Camels are largely used for transport 
of heavy goods, especially in arid, sandy 
regions, as their powers of endurance are 
so great. Heavy C.s are those In which 
the camels have a load of 500 or 600 lb., 
going about 18 to 20 m. a day; in light C.s 
they only have half that weight, and go 
about 22 to 26 m. a day. The ordinary 
seasons for trade C.s are spring, early 
summer, and later autumn, Friday being 
the favourite day for the start. The 
leader of the trade C. is called Karwan- 
Boshl, or Rais (chief), and is chosen by 
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tbe merobantB before etartinff. He acta 
as aeneral maxuurer. epokeBmaii, and 
arbitrator; but totbe matter of traifiok- 
ing each member of the C. acts Inde¬ 
pendently. The word does not occur in 
Hufflish before the early years of the 
17tn cent.; another form is carouan. 
The trade between Tripoli and the 
interior of Africa, between Darfur and 
Sgypt, between Russia and China, used 
to be mainly carried on by C.s. The old 
Arab trade routes led to Egypt, S 3 Tia, and 
Mesopotamia; and between the 8th and 
11th cents, ad Arab traders appear to 
have gone regularly as far as the Baltic. 
Many old Arabic coins have been dis¬ 
covered in NW. Europe. 

Caravansary, or Caravanserai, kind of 
unfurnished inn where the caravans 
(Q.v.) are put up in E. countries. 

Caravel, sailing boat of Portuguese 
origin, having 3 or 4 masts: much used 
by navigators of the 15th and 16th cents. 
The oldest forms were entirely lateen 
rigged, the foresail being the largest: 
subsequent types had square sails fitted 
to the foremast. Another characteristic 
feature was the square stem. See Carved. 

Caravelas, seaport of Baia, Brazil. It 
is a centre of the whale fishery of the 
Abrolhos is. Pop. 2150. 
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Caraway (Canim carvi), biennial herb of 
the Umbelllferae. grown for its furrowed, 
halved fruits, known as C. seeds, which 
ore used for flavouring in confectionery, 
in perfumery, Jis a carminative In medi¬ 
cine, and in distilling a liqueur; while the 
roots are sometimes eaten in N. Europe. 

Carayon, Auguste (1813-74), Fr. author, 
ft. Saumur. He Joined the Society of 
Jesus, and from that time almost nil his 
work was In connection with the society. 
He edited the Hislory of tM JesuUs of 
Paris, by P6re Garalse. Among bis 
works may be mentioned Banishment of 
Jesuits from Louisiana, 1855, Tneaited 
Documents concerning the Company of 
Jesus, 1863-75, and HistorUtal Notes on 
Jesuits and the Parliammt of the Eiyhteenih 
Century, 1867. 


Oarballo, Sp, tn in the prov. of La 
Coruha, with mineral springs. Pop. 
14,000. 

Carbamide, see Urea. 

Garbamlnes, see Isooyanides. 

Garbazotlo Acid, see Picric Acid. 

Garberry Hill, situated in Midlothian, 
Scotland, 7 m. SE. of Edinburgh. It is 
noted in hist, as the place where Mary 
Queen of Scots surrendered to the con¬ 
federate nobles in 1567. 

Carbides, compounds of carbon with 
other elements. Many were unknown 
until they were prepared by H. Molssan 
in tbe electric furnace. The prln. C. 
are those of calcium, manganese, iron, 
aluminium, chromium, barium, strontium, 
lithium, etc. Of these the most Impor¬ 
tant commercially Is calcium carbide, 
much in demand for the production of 
acetylene, which is generated by bringing 
water and calcium carbide Into contact 
(see AoprrYLKNB). Acetylene may be 
obtained in a similar way from lithium 
carbide. Other C., as alnminlum and 
beryllium carbide, give methane, while 
manganese carbide gives methane mixed 
with hydrogen. Silicon carbide is a stable 
compound prepared by heating sand and 
coke In the electric arc; on account of its 
hardness it is used as a substitute for 
emery. Silver carbide and cuprous 
carbide are highly explosive. 

Carbine, or Carabine (from Fr. carabine; 
corruption from O.F. calabrt, from Med. 
Lat. calabra, an engine of war), firearm 
carried by horse-soldiers, usually attached 
to the saddle. It is no longer used in this 
capacity; but a self-loading form has 
replaced the revolver or automatic pistol 
in the U.9. Army. See also Firearms. 

Carbinol, sec Methyd Alcodol. 

CarbJnol, Eth^, see Propyl Alcohol. 

Carbo, Gains Papirius, Rom. politician, 
tribune of the people in 131 BC. He was 
suspected of responsibility for the death of 
Sclplo in 129. Later he sided with the 
aristocracy against the popular party, and 
as consul in 120 successfully defended 
Lucius Opimiua, the murderer of Gaius 
Gracchus. But in 119 he was himself 
impeached for having put Rom. oitizona 
to death without tnol, and committed 
suicide. 

Carbo, Gnaeus Papirius, Rom. general, 
6 . about 130 bo. He was one of the 
chiefs of the Marian party, and he was 
3 times elected consul. Wlien beaten by 
Sulla’s general, MetoUus Pius, he fled to 
Sicily, where he was taken prisoner and 
put to death by Pompey’s order (82 bo). 

Carbohydrates, see Food and Diet. 

Carbolic Acid, Phenol, or Hydroxy- 
benzene ( 0 «H 50 H), coal-tar product, 
formerly much used as an antiseptic. It 
was discovered In coal-tar by Runge in 
1834, and has since been observed in the 
urine of certain animals. For commercial 
purposes C. A. Is prepared from the 
fraction of coal-tar distillate which comes 
over between 150® and 200" C. This 
distillate is treated with caustic soda, 
which dissolves It out together with other 
substances. Water Is then added, which 
precipitates some of the hydrocarbons; 
the solution is afterwards treated with 
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€xUphiirio acid, when the phenols form an 
oily layer on top of the liquid. The 
layer is carefully removed and subjected 
to fractional distillation to separate the 
phenols. C. A. is manuf. for military and 
other purposes by fusinir sodium benzene 
eulphonate with caustic soda. G. A. has 
a peculiar and characteristic odour, a 
bumluRT taste, is poisonous, and has anti¬ 
septic properties. It crystallises in colour¬ 
less rhombic prisms which melt at 43“ C., 
and have a boiling point of 182“; its sp. gr. 
at tho melting point is about 1*066. At 
ordinary temps, it is moderately soluble in 
water, but it dissolves readily in alcohol, 
ether, glacial acetic acid, and glycerol. 
Upon exposure to light and air it deli¬ 
quesces and assumes a red colour, but 
its other properties are apparently un¬ 
affected. Tests for C. A. are provided by 
the fact that it gives a violet colour with 
ferric chloride, and produces a white 
precipitate with bromine water. G, A. 
decomposes at a very liigh temp., benzene, 
toluene, naphthalene, and other sub¬ 
stances being formed. Though called an 
acid, it is neutral to the usual tests, but 
forms salts called phenoxides or phenates. 
The phenates of the alkali metals may be 
prepared by dissolving the acid in a 
solution of alkali caustic with the ex¬ 
clusion of edr. Phenol forms many sub¬ 
stitution products, chlorine and bromine 
readily forming cblorophenols and bromo- 
phenols. It is used commercially for tho 
manuf. of artificial colouring matters, 
explosives, plastics, dyes, aspirin, etc. 

Therapt^ieSy etc. C. A. is a general 
germicide, and is used to exterminate 
such fungoid growths as ringworm. 
When used in concentrated form it acts 
at first as a caustic, and afterwards 
produces local anaesthesia, which is 
maintained for some hours. It is readily 
absorbed by the unbroken skin, and may 
bo used to treat a collection of septio 
matter near the skin surface, but its 
absorption in this way may produce 
symptoms of poisoning. A little cotton 
wool soaked In G. A. often relieves tooth¬ 
ache caused by decayed teeth. Inter¬ 
nally C. A, Is taken in doses of I to 2 
grains, and is useful in fermentation In tho 
stomach and as an Intestinal antiseptic; 
It is occasionally used to stop vomiting. 

Poisonino. Phenol is a nerve poison, 
and, in concentrated form, a strong 
caustic. A quantity of 15 grains provides 
a very dangerous dose. Diagnosis of 
poisoning by absorption is made by 
observing the condition of the urine, 
which assumes r characteristic dark green 
colour. The usual antidote Is sodium 
sulphate introduced either by tho mouth 
or by intravenous injection. 

Carbon, symbol C, atomic number 6, 
atomic weight, 12 01, non-metallic ele¬ 
ment of widespread distribution. It occurs 
in nature in practically a pure state as 
diamond, and a somewhat less pure state 
as graphite or plumbago. In combina¬ 
tion with oxygen, it occurs in the atmo¬ 
sphere to a small extent, and in combina¬ 
tion with metals, notably calcium, forms 
many important rocks. Moie important 
still, however, la Its occurrence in every 


form of animal and vegetable life, and so 
many different compounds of G. are met 
with In living tissues that the study of 
them is set apart as a special section or the 
science of chem. under the title of organic 
chem., which might therefore bo rendered 
chem. of tho C. compounds. C. as the 
chief constituent of vegetable tissues has 
another special significance, as the pro¬ 
portion of C. determines the characteristic 
properties of tboso substances considered 
as fuel. Thus dry wood contains about 
50 per cent of G.; peat, or vegetable 
matter partly decayed, contains about 
68 per cent, if moisture be disregarded; 
brown coal contains about 66 per cent, 
excluding moisture; bituminous coal con¬ 
tains about 84 per cent, and anthracite 
contains sometimes 95 per cent of O. 
Tho extent to which the plant matter has 
been allowed to part with Its gaseous con¬ 
stituents therefore determines the i)er- 
oentage of G., and tho heating power of a 
coal-like fuel and the extent of freedom 
from smoke Increases with the proportion 
of C. Whore tho decomposition of the 
plant tissues proceeds with the elimination 
of all tho oxygen, the resulting product is 
bitumen, and large deposits of this sub¬ 
stance occur in many parts of tho world. 
Diamond is a crystalline form of C. It is 
usually found as octahedra or cubes, but 
many modifications exist. It was first 
discovered to bo a form of G. by Smithson 
Tennant In 1797, who succeeded in burn¬ 
ing the substance In fused nitre nnd 
demonstrated the products of combustion 
to be C. dioxide only. The diamond 
owes its economic value to its excessive 
hardness and great brilliance. It is found 
chiefly In S. Africa and S. America. 
Oraphite, blncklead, or plumbago is a 
mineral occurring In beds or plates 
nmongot the older crystalline roclijsi, as 
in Cumberland, tho Laurentlan Mts, 
Spain, Bohemia, and elsewhere. It is 
also artificially produced In electric fur¬ 
naces, and tho greater portion of tho raw 
material for the manuf. of writing pencils 
is now obtained in this way. It is a dark 
grey or block mineral with a metallic 
lustre, and possesses a peculiarly greasy 
softness, so that it leaves a mark on any¬ 
thing with which It comes fairly forciblv 
in contact. Besides its use for the manui'. 
of writing pencils, it is commercially 
Important as a dry lubricant. Amorphous 
G. is obtained by burning many kinds of 
animal and vegetable tissue in a limited 
supply of air. O. does not readily enter 
into chemical oomposltlon except at high 
temps., and it is only when oxidation is 
rapid that C. burns to form C. dioxide. 
Lampblack Is a form of C. prepared by 
burning tar, rosin, or turpentine, and 
condensing the products of combustion. 
The C. thus collected is a densely black 
substance with impurities of hydro¬ 
carbons. It may be purified by heating 
in closed vessels, when a fairly pure form 
Is obtained. Its most important property 
is that it does not reflect light from any 
angle and it is therefore in demand as a 
black i)igmont and as a constituent of 
printer's ink. G. blacky another form of 
finely divided G., Is used as a reinforcing 
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flUop in rubber compounding, especially 
tyres. Om C. is a partloularly hard 
€md dense form obtained In the distil- 
latlon of coal in gas-works, apart from 
the porous form known as coke. Gas C. 
is a bad conductor of electricity, and is 
used for the manuf. of rods for electric aro- 
llghts. There are various forms of char¬ 
coal obtained by the wow combustion of 
animal or vegetable matter. Wood char¬ 
coal is obtained by burning wood in a 
limited supply of air. The old method 
practised by tho charcoal-burners of the 
forests of Europe from time immemorial 
consists in collecting branches of suitable 
length and thickness into heaps, which are 
closely packed In and then covered over 
with turf. The wood is Ignited at the top 
and sides and allowed slowly to bum 
towards the centre, the charcoal-burner 
Inspecting the heap from time to time to 
see that the combustion is regulated by a 
proper adjustment of the scanty air-holes 
at the base. Charcoal thus prepared is 
used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in 
smelting ores. Animal charcoal^ or bone 
black, is obtained by distilling bones in 
Iron retorts. It Is usually very impure, 
but possesses considerable decolorising 
and absorbent powers, and is used for the 
purpose of decolorising raw sugar. Char¬ 
coal varies In its properties according to 
the structure of the substance from which 
it was prepared and the mode of prepara¬ 
tion. It has the power of absorbing 
gnson, being capable of absorbing such 
Quantitios that they must be in a state of 
compression analogous to the liquid state. 
It is to this property that charcoal owes 
its value as a deodoriser, its affinity for 
arainonla in particular being very marked. 
The practice of eating charcoal in the form 
of charcoal biscuits Is based on the ex¬ 
pectation that gases causing pain and in- 
convenienco in tho stomach and intestines 
will bo thus absorbed. Active charcoah an 
even better absorbent, is made from 
ordinary charcoal, peat, or coal by various 
methods, e.g. by heating first with phos¬ 
phoric ootd, charring, and wtishlng. It Is 
used in respirators, for removing fusel oil 
from crude spirit, for recovering voiatUe 
solvents In dry-cleaning works, for de¬ 
colorising sugar syrup, etc, (Charcoal is 
used as a reducing agent in the laboratory 
to separate a metal from Its ore. Char¬ 
coal, as has been said, is not chemically 
active at low temps., but at high temps, 
it combines readily with oxygen in an 
oxide, giving off O. dioxide, whDe the 
metal is extracted pure. Before the wide¬ 
spread use of cool in Iron furnaces, wood 
charcoal was commonly used to reduce 
the ore, and the process Is still used where 
coal is scarce, os in Sweden. The com¬ 
pounds of C. are numerous and important, 
with oxygen 2 prin. compmmds are 
formed. C. dioxide (CO*) is produced 
whenever O. is burned In excess of air or 
oxygen. It is a colourless gas, heavier 
than air, does not support combustion, 
and is soluble In water, the solution having 
an add reaction {see Carbonic Acip). 
When wood or cool is burnt without sura- 
Oient excess of air, C, monoxide (CO) is 
produced, as in blast-furnace operations, 
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etc. It is a colourless, tasteless gas of a 
poisonous nature (see Carbon Monoxipr), 
0 . dioxide In association with water acts 
as a dibasic acid, which forms 2 series 
of salts with metals, the carbonates and 
bicarbonates (see OaRbonatbs). C. is 
also capable of combining with metals 
directly in the electric furnace, giving rise 
to compounds called carbides (q.v.). It 
also combines directly with hydrogen 
when an clectdc arc is estab. between C. 
poles in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The 
resulting product is acetylene (q.v.). C. 
unites with fluorine to produce O, tetra- 
fluoride (CF«). When heated in sulphur 
vapour, C. unites with sulphur to form 
C. bi- or di-avlphide (CSs), a very volatile, 
colourless liquid, boiling at 40* O. and 
giving off an inflammable vapour. It has 
remarkable solvent powers, dissolving 
fats, India rubber, sulphur, iodine, and 
phosphorus, which are otherwise difficult 
to obtain in solution. C. oxystdphide 
{CO.S) is a colourless, odourless, inflam¬ 
mable gas, prodaced when O. monoxide 
and sulphur vapour arc passed through 
a tube at a moderate heat. Carbonyl 
chloride, or phosgene (COC]«), is a colourless, 
heavy gas with a pungent smell, prepared 
by the action of sunlight on 0. monoxide 
and chlorine. It Is very poisonous. C. 
and hydrogen unite in many different 
proportions, giving rise to bodies which 
aro collectively known as hydrocarbons. 
Tho many other compounds of C. with 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen which 
are associated with forms of living matter 
are usually classed as organic com¬ 
pounds; their number scorns to be with¬ 
out limit, for not only have new com¬ 
pounds been isolated through the efforts 
of chemical research workers, but hitherto 
unknown substanoos have been synthe¬ 
sised In the laboratory. See also Aloohoi. ; 
Aldehydes; Fat; Soap; Starch. 

Carbon Dioxide, see Carbonic Acid. 

Carbon Mono:dde, CO, gas formed 
during combustion when the supply of 
oxygen is not sufficiently Isrge. It is 
found in chimney gases, in the gases of 
blast furnaces, and In tho vapours arising 
from volcanoes. It is prepared in the 
laboratory by the action of concentrated 
sulphuric acid on formic acid, sodium for¬ 
mate, or oxalic acid, an equal volume of 
carbon dioxide also being produced in 
the latter case. C. M. is a colourless, 
odourless gas slightly lighter than air. It 
is sparingly soluble in water and bums 
with a pale blue flame to form carbon 
dioxide; this flame may sometimes be 
observed near the top Of a coal fire when 
there is incomplete combustion in the 
lower part of the grate, or when the 
carbon dioxide first formed is turned Into 
C. M. by passing over a heated mass of 
coal. CO is a very poisonous gas, and 
is particularly dangerous In coal-mines 
where it is sometimes formed in sniaU 
q nail titles. It is, however, non -poisonous 
to green plants. Mixed with hydrogen, 
as ‘water-gas* prepared by passing steam 
over red-hot coke, C. M. Is largely used as 
an industrial fuel. ‘Producer gas,* a 
mixture of C. M. and nitrogen made by 
burning coke in a limited current of air, is 
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alao on Important Industrial fuel. C. M. 
is the startlnfiT point for the commercial 
synthesis of many carbon compounds. 

Carbonado (Sp. ‘coal’), form of carbon. 
It is black in colour, is found in pieces 
as large as the ball of tbe thumb, and is 
sometimes used for the boring of rooks. 

Carbonari (It. * charcoal-burners ’), riiein- 
bers of an It. political secret society, 
probably formed in the first instance by 
Neapolitan republicans during the reign 
of Joachim (Murat). (A C. rising against 
the French in 1813 was suppressed and 
Federici, the C. leader, executed.) It 
had for its objects the expulsion of 
strangers from the throne of the country 
and the estab. of democracy. Its ritual 
was taken from the trade which gave it its 
name; thus a lodge of the society was a 
haracca, or hut, an ordinary meeting was 
called a vendiia, or sale; an important 
meeting an aUa vendiia. Mystic religious 
language was used to explain the aims of 
the society, ‘clearing the wood of wolves 
was said to be tboir aim,' alluding to 
Christ as a lamb tom by wolves. The 
objects of tbe society were at first only tho 
expulsion of foroigneis, but later became 
democratic and then anti-monorohical. 
The C. rapidly increased In numbers, and 
by 1820 included many of the leading 
patriots In Italy. After the suppression 
of the Neapolitan and Lombard revolu¬ 
tions of 1821, Carbonarism was made 
high treason. xVftor 1821 tbe C, never 
quite revived in Italy, and, though active 
again In 1830-1, they were superseded 
by the wider ‘young Italy' movement of 
Mazzini (q.v.). 

Carbonates, salts of carbonic acid. 
Carbon dioxide dissolves in water to form 
a feebly acid solution, and therefore 
carbon dioxide is regarded as the anhy¬ 
drous (i.e. without water) form of car¬ 
bonic acid, HaCOs, which, however, has 
never been isolated. The acid Is dibasic, 
that is. It contains 2 atoms of replace¬ 
able hydrogen per molecule; when both 
atoms are replaced by a metal, the 
product Is a carbonate, and when one 
atom only is replaced, the product Is an 
acid carbonate, or bi-carbonate (q.v.). 
Tho univalent alkali metals, such as 
sodium and potassium, yield both C. and 
acid C. with the general formulae MtCOa 
and MHCOs. The C.s of sodium, potas¬ 
sium, rubidium, caesium, and thulium 
are soluble in water, all the others are 
insoluble. Aluminium and chromium 
do not appear to yield C., and magnesium, 
bismuth, and copper yield basic C, If 
an acid be added to a carbonate, effor- 
vescenco takes plac^e with evolution of 
carbon dioxide, and most C. are decom¬ 
posed by heat into carbon dioxide and the 
oxide of the metal. 

Carbondale, city of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., In Lackawanna co., situated on 
the Lackawanna R. It is in the midst 
of the anthracite coal-field of the 
U.S.A. There are foimdries and the 
manuf. of textiles and metal products. 
Pop. 16,296. 

Carbonear, port of Newfoundland, situ¬ 
ated on Conception Bay, 4 m. N. of 
Harbour Grace. Pop. 3928. 


Carbonic Acid, term applied to the sub¬ 
stance H 2 CO 8 , but formerly to the an¬ 
hydride carbon dioxide CO*, or C, A. gas. 
Carbon dioxide occurs in the atmosphere 
to the extent of 3 to 4 volumes in 10,000, 
though in tns the amount may be larger. 
It occurs also in solution In riv. and sea 
water, being carried down by rain or 
liberated from decomposing carbonates 
in the soil. The gas is produced in large 
quantities in limekilns, being formed by 
the decomposition of the chalk or lime¬ 
stone from which the chalk is made. 
Fermentation and putrefaction give rise 
to carbon dioxide, which may exert con¬ 
siderable pressure if the prooesseB are 
carried out in closed vessels. In tho 
laboratory, carbon dioxide is prepared by 
treating marble or chalk with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, but it may generally be 
stated that all carbonates when treated 
with most acids yield the gas. Carbon 
dioxide is a colourless gas about 1*5 times 
08 heavy as air, moderately soluble In 
water; it liquefies at O'* C. mider a pressure 
of 36 atmospheres. The ‘snow’ form 
can be compressed into blocks and such 
solid has in air, i.e. at 1 atmosphere 
pressure, at temp, of -78® C. It is used 
in the preparation of aerated waters, 
quantities being dissolved in water under 
pressure to produce the sparkling effect 
when tho pressure is at length removed 
by releasing tho stopper of the bottle. 
Carbon dioxide plays an Important part 
in the making of broad, being generated 
in the dough by the use of yeast in order 
to obtain the porous condition which 
makes broad light and palatable. In tbe 
vital processes of animals and plants, 
carbon dioxide is a necessary factor, for 
it is a product of the oxidation of waste 
organic substances occxirring in the con¬ 
tinuous change of material In tho animal 
economy, and it forms tho raw material 
from which plants obtain the carbon 
nec€>8sary to build up their tissues. Thus 
plants absorb carbon dioxide and give 
out oxygen, while animals breathe In air 
and expel air containing a lai'ger propor¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide. Unless there is 
adequate ventilation in a room tho in¬ 
creasing proportion of carbon dioxide 
interferes with the proper supply of 
oxygen to the lungs, ana symptoms of 
suffocation may ultimately appear. Solid 
carbon dioxide is used as a refrigerant 
(‘dry ice' or ‘drikold’), e.g. in the loe- 
oream and engineering industries. 

Carboniferous System, series of stratified 
rocks which contains the great coal- 
bearing strata of economic value. The 
system includes much more than the Coal 
Measures, and, on the other hand, coal 
Is found In strata unconnected with the 
system. The O. S. lies above tho De¬ 
vonian or Old Red Sandstone, and below 
the Permian and Trlossio systems. It 
corrmrlses in the U.K. the lower C. S. 
or C. Limestone, above which lies the 
Millstone Grit, and above that the Coal 
Measures. The 0. Limestone may usually 
be divided into lower, middle, and upper 
rooks. The lower consists of limestone 
and shales in the S. and centre of England, 
and Calciferoua Sandstone in Scotland; 
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the middle consists mainly of limestone; 
and the upper of black shales with thin 
llmostonos. The Millstone Orit separates 
the 2 erreat systems, and consists of grits, 
thin coal seams, and limestones. The 
Coal Measures may also bo divided into 
lower, middle, and upper. The lower 
consists of shales, thin limestones, and 
coal seams; the middle of the prin. coal 
seams; and the upper of thin hmestones 
and coal soania, sandstones, and clays. 
In England the greatest thickness is 
attained in the N. and W.; this is because 
the land was at the C. period covered by 
shallow water and received a considerable 
amoimt of sediment from the land to the 
N., while the S. and E. of England lay 
under some depth of clear w’ater. The 
thickness of all parts of the system there¬ 
fore varies considerably with the locality. 
With reference to the Coal Measures, 
these ai*e found to a thickness of 8000 ft 
In S. Wales, 6000 in Lancs. .SOOO in the 
Midlands, Durham, and Northumber¬ 
land, and about 2000 in Scotland. In 
Ireland the system is represented 
chiefly by limestone. In Europe the C. 
rocks appear In Belgium, in France, in 
Westphalia, Saxony, and Bohemia. From 
Russia the system extends northward as 
far as Spitsbergen, and is continued 
through S. Siberia into China. C. rooks 
are also known in Australasia, N. Africa, 
and s. America, whUo in the U.S.A. the 
system is widespread, attaining its 
greatest thickness in the E., the beds of 
greatest economic importance being in 
Pennsylvania and the surrounding dists. 
In the C. period ns represented by rooks In 
the U.K,, the sedimentation is of 2 kinds: 
marine and continental or lagoonal. In 
the marine strata the fossils include 
crinoids, corals, foraminifera, and brachio- 
pods. Remains of many fish are found, 
includhig sharks with piercing teeth and 
others with teeth adapted for crushing 
crustaceans, etc. Tn the continental 
strain are found G great groups of plants. 
Including the chib mosses, horse-tails, 
gigantic ferns, etc. Some of the tree 
ferns have been so well preserved that the 
minutest details of their structure can be 
studied. The vegetation appears to have 
been luxuriant and abundant, and there 
Is evidence that the climate was, if not 
hot, at least mild and moist. It has been 
suggested that, owing to continual vol¬ 
canic disturbances, of which there is 
abundant evidence, the air was charged 
with a greater proportion of carbon 
dioxide than It has now, so that vege¬ 
tation w'as proportionately encouraged. 
The animals of the continental strata 
include fresh-water molluscs, ganoids, 
occasional salt-water flsh, spidei'S, cock¬ 
roaches, locusts, bees, etc,, and in the 
later C. rocks are found large numbers 
of early amphibians. The economic im¬ 
portance of the C. S. lies mainly in the 
coal found In Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
Russia, .Tapnn, and America, but many 
other products are in continual demand. 
The C. Limestone yields limestone for 
the manuf. of lime, bleaching powder, 
etc. The ironstone found In association 
with the coal, and ores of zinc, lead, and 
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antimony found in the limestone, are 
worked. The sandstones are used for 
building purposes, and for grindstones, 
millstones, etc. Fire-clay and terra¬ 
cotta clay often occur, and the various 
shales are treated for the extraction of 
oil, sulphur, and sulphuric acid. 

Carbonisation (Low Temp.). The 
manuf. of coke from coal has been 
carried on since the 17 th cent., and the 
gas industiT was founded by Wm Murdoch 
in 1792. In the ordinary or high-temp, 
process for producing gas and coke a 
temp, of about 1000® C. is maintained, but 
to produce a fuel, or semi-coke, suitable 
for use in open ^ates, and also to obtain 
a higher yield of liquid products, a temp, 
of about 600® C.—the so-called low-temp. 
C.—is resorted to. 

In 1860 James Yoimg, the founder of 
the Scottish shale industry, obtained a 
patent for the purpose, and in 1906 T. 
Parker took out a patent for the manuf. 
of ‘coalite.* Numerous Investigators have 
worked on the problem, prominent among 
them being Sir George Beilby (1850-1924). 
He studied fuel problems all his life, in 
particular those connected with low-temp, 
distillation either of shale or coal, and in 
1917 was made chairman (honorary) of 
the newly formed Fuel Research Board. 
He hoped that the successful low-temp. 
C. of coal would provide home supplies of 
fuel oil for the navy and mercantile 
marine, and he designed the National 
Fuel Research Station at E. Greenwich 
with this as one of the aims in view. He 
was responsible also for the introduction 
of the therm system of charging fop 
company’s gas. Sov. difilculties have 
oppoared in connection with low-temp. 
C., chief among them being swelling of 
the coal during treatment and low rate 
of heat penetration. Many typos of 
plant have been evolved to overcome 
these and other difflculties, though even 
now coals which can be treated sucoess- 
fuJIy In one tyro of plant may bo com¬ 
parative failures in another. This may 
be modified in the future by pre-treatment 
of the coal before C. The prin. low-temp, 
processes are readily divided into 3 
classes: (a) externally heated systems; 
(b) combined external and internal heating 
systems; and (c) Internally heated sys¬ 
tems. All these classes include continuous 
and intermittent retorts or carbonising 
chambers. 

Carborundum, trade name of a pro¬ 
prietary brand of silicon carbide (SiC). 
It is manuf. by heating together In an 
electric furnace sand and coke. It Is 
a black crystalline solid, with hardness 
greater than that of ruby. Its great 
hardness makes it Invaluable as an 
abrasive, and leads to Its use in place of 
emery. 

Carbuncle, abscess of hair follicle or 
sweat-gland {see Skin). The infecting 
organism is nearly always the staphylo¬ 
coccus. A C. differs from a boil (q.v.) 
only in that more than one follicle or 
gland are involved, consequently the 
abscess is larger and the pain and consti¬ 
tutional upset, due to toxaemia, are 
correspondingl^r' greater. Apart from 
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si 2 ©, O.S may be distinguished from boils 
from the fact that a boil disohargos 
through on© opening or *h©ad," while 
a O. discharges through soy. Like all 
bacterial skin infections, C. Is contagious. 
Abscesses in other skin areas may occur 
as a result of transference of bacteria by 
the fingers or other means. Infection of 
other people may occur from direct 
contact or from contamination of baths, 
wash-basins, utensils, etc. 

Carbuncle, almandine garnet, so called 
by the ancts beoanse of Its appearance of 
a glowing coal in certain lights. Cut 
with concave surfaces it has a dark rod 
colour, but owing to its relative softness 
It Is not very valuable. The best speci¬ 
mens are found in E. Asia, notably Burma 
and Ceylon; also found in Brazil and 
U.S.A. 

Carburettor, originally an apparatus for 
charging gas or air with carbon by 
passing it through a liquid hydrocarbon, 
usually with the object of Increasing its 
illuminating power. Tho word Is now 
used to describe a device attached to an 
internal-combustion engine, which uses 
volatile, spirituous liquid fuels, e.g. petrol, 
benzole. Before the fuel can be burned 
effectively within the cylinder of the 
engine, it must be finely broken up into 
very small particles and mixed with air in 
definite proportions, depending upon the 
chemical composition of tho fuel; usually 
for petrol about 15 parts of air to 1 part 
of fuel by weight. Tho chief function 
of tho C. is to pulverise the fuel and 
supply it to the engine thoroughly mixed 
with the correct proportion of air, under 
all conditions of load variation. In addi¬ 
tion, the C. must provide a small reserve 
of fuel to enrich momentarily tho com¬ 
bustible mixture for sudden acceleration 
or to ensure easy starting. When fixed 
to aero engines, provision must he made 
In the C. to alter the mixture strength 
to suit the conditions met with in the 
rarer atmosphere at high altitudes. 

The earlier C.s were of tho ‘surface* 
type. In which a current of heated air was 
drawn across cotton wicks saturated with 
petrol. This method usually resulted in an 
over-rich mixture, which had to bo diluted 
by extra air before reaching the engine 
cylinder. The C.s generally used to-day 
are the spray type, in which the liquid 
fuel is metered through one or more 
calibrated Jets and discharged into a 
stream of air moving at high speed 
through a restricted passage called the 
choke. The effect of the petrol thus 
impinging is that it is broken up ancl 
intimately mixed with the air. Liquid 
fuel reaches the Jets from a small reser¬ 
voir, called a float-chamber, where it is 
maintained at a constant level by a float 
which operates a small valve controlling 
the Biipply from the main fuel tank. See 
also AERO-ENGINE8; Gas Engines; Tn- 
TEBNAL-OOMBU8TION ENGINE; MOTOR 

Garb; Motor Cycles. 

Carbylaminea, see Isocyanides. 

Caroagente, Sp. tn in tho prov. of 
Valencia. It has a fin© Baroque church, 
and Is on© of the largest orange-producing 
centres in Spain. Pop. 15,100. 


Carcano, Glulio (1812-84), It. poet and 
novelist, 5. Milan, disciple of Alanzoni. 
His first work was Angiola Alaria^ pub. In 
1830. He then, with most other It. 
authors, took part In the fight for the free¬ 
dom and unification of Italy, and was 
obliged to go into exile. On his return be 
became in 1869 prof, at the academy of 
Milan and was afterwards appointed 
senator. He wrote numerous works, 
best known among which are his novels 
and collections of short stories, often 
dealing with domestic life: Racconti 
Semplid, 1843, Damiano, 1851, and Dodici 
Novelle, 1853; his collections of Poeeie 
edite ed inediie (2 vols.), 1861-70, and 
Poesic varie, 1875; and his tragedies 
Spnrtaco, 1857, Ardoino, 1860, and 
Valentina, 1870. He also trans. Shake¬ 
speare into Italian, 1874-82. 

Carcar. tn on the E. coast of the is. of 
Cebu, belonging to the Philippines, 
Coco-nuts and corn are grown, and there 
is fishing. Pop. 32,818. 

Carcaso, see Carcassonne. 

Carcassonne (Rom. Caroaso), Fr. tn, 
cap. of the dept of Aiide, on the Aude and 
the Cannl du Midi. On the l.b. of the 
riv. Is the ‘lower’ tn, founded by Louis 
IX in 1247, and crowning a hill on the r.b. 
is the ‘City,* which, surrounded by 2 
ramparts and 53 towers, is one of the 
most curious of medieval fort, tns sur¬ 
viving. Tlie City was fortified by the 
Visigoths (see under Goths), v/as occupied 
by the Saracens (q.v.) from 725 to c. 750, 
and was later a stronghold of the Albi- 
gensos (q.v.). In 1346 it successfully 
resisted the Black Prince, and at the end 
of the religious wars the lower tn sup¬ 
ported Henry IV (q.v.), while the City 
supported the League (q.v.). C. is the 
seat of a bishopric, and has sev. very fine 
churches. It produces excellent wines. 
Pop. 38,200. 

Caroharodon, genus of shark of the 
family Lamnidae consisting of the single 
species C. rondeletii, tho great wliito shark 
or man-eater. It grows to a length of 
about 40 ft and is found in all tho warm 
seas of the world. There are a number 
of authenticated records of It attacking 
human beings. The young are bom alive 
from the female. 

Carchemish, anct ci^ on the W. bank 
of the Euphrates, NE. of the modem 
Aleppo, was N. cap. of the Hittites 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 20). It is identified with 
the mined Jorablus (Illerapolls). 

Carco, Francis (1886- ), Fr. poet and 
novelist, b. Noum6a, New Caledonia. 
He went to Paris when quit© a young 
man, and made his d6bnt in authorship 
with his poems La Boh^me ct mnn cceur, 
pub. in 1912. His greatest successes, 
however, have been with his novels 
and short stories dealing with the Parisian 
underworld and plentifully sprinkled 
with Apache argot. One of his beet- 
known books Is J6su8-la-Caille. 1914. 
Another, L*Homme iraqu4, received in 
1923 tho grand prize for romances 
offered annually by the Fr. Academy. 
His essays and critical w^orks include Le 
Tioman de Francois Villon, 1926, De 
Montmartre au Quartier Laiin, 1927, 
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Knv&aUmeni dt Paris, 1938, emd Verlaine, 
1939. 

Oardal«, John Bate (1802-77), an expert 
in the knowledge of church hist, and anot 
lituivies, one of the foremost ministers of 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (c.v.). 

Cardamine, genus of the (Jruolferao 
which is widely distributed. The species 
are usually smooth herbs, with stalked, 
entire, lobed, or pinnately cut leaves, and 
racemes of white or red ilowors, commonly 
known ns Bitter-crese. C. pratensia, a 
perennial with lilac flowers in spring, is 
the Cuckoo Flower or Lady’s Smock; C. 


£duc. at Pavla Univ. and at Pa dua Unlv., 
where (1526) he took his medical degree. 
Excluded from the College of Ph^ioians 
by reason of his birth, his earlier extorts in 
medical practice were unsuccessful and 
he was reduced to penury. But through 
the influence of a Milanese senator, whose 
child he ha d cured, he was admitted to the 
medical fraternity and, in 1534, appointed 
to the chair of mathematics at Milan. In 
1536 he gave the flrst clear account of 
typhus fever. A few years later the pub, 
of his Practice of Arithmetic brought him 
into notice. This was followed in 1545 
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aanai<«i^ also ffterennisl* the Large Bitter- 
cneas; C. i^npedSesmt^ JSajrrow-leavod Bitter- 
oi'css, la an ann. or biennial; C. flexuosa, 
often perennial, the Wood Bitter-cress; 
C. hirsvia. the aim. Hairy Bitter-cress; 
and C, trifolia is a perennial of central 
Europe which has become naturalised. 

Cardamoms, fruit of sev. species of 
Ziiigiberaceae from the ^nera Amomum 
tuid Elettaria. E, cardamomum is an 
Indian plant in wlilch the rhizome pro¬ 
duces limfless shoots, and these bear the 
fruit which, when ripe, yield the spice C. 
In the species of Amomum the same thing 
occurs: A, cardamomum Is a native of 
Sumatra. A. anm^stifolium of Mada¬ 
gascar, the one produoiiuf small, the other 
large C. Grains of Paradise aj-e the 
fruits of A, granum paradiai, and are an 
Inferior quality of C, 

Cardan (Cardano), Girolamo (1501-76), 
It. phvsioian and mathematician, b. 
Pavla, Illegitimate son of a jm'ist of Milan. 


by Ars Maana, a treatise on algebra, note¬ 
worthy for its exposition of the principle 
of cubic equations and its solution of geo¬ 
metrical problems by algebra—for the 
11 rat of which he was indebted to his 
instructor Tartaglia. In 1551 his fame 
was estab. by his chief work, the treatise 
/>6 Subtiliiate lierum —speculation in 
physical phenomena: and this was 
followed a few years later by its sequel. 
JM VarictcUe Eermn, in which work too 
he seeks to explain ordinary physical 
phenomena. But the chief interest of 
this later work lies in its groping but 
advanced thought on the inorganic realm 
of nature, which he suggested was ani¬ 
mated no less than organic nature. He 
afterwards continued the practice of 
medioiue at Pavia and Bologna till 1570. 
After leaving Bologna he went to Rome, 
w’here he d. See H. Morley, Tlie lAfe of 
Oirolamo Cardano, 1854; life by J. Eck- 
man, 1946; O. Ore, Cardano the Gambling 
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Scholar, 1953; autoblog^raphy trans. by 
J. Stoner, 1930. 

Cardboard, thick board made by com- 

S resalnK together sev. leaves of paper pulp 
i the process of mannf. Pasteboard is a 
form of C., produced by pasting together 
sev. sheets of paper. Bristol board is a 
finer kind of C. used for pen-and-ink 
drawings. Strawboard is a coarse yellow 
boai’d made from straw pulp. 

Carden, Sir Sackvillo Hamilton (1857- 
1920). admiral, son of Capt. Andrew C. 
of Templemore, Ireland. Entered the 
navy as a midshipman and first saw 
active service in the Egyptian war of 
1882. Served in the Suakim operations 
and in the E. Sudan in 1894. In 1897 
served under Sir Harry Rawson in the 
Benin expedition, and attained flog rank 
in 1908. In 1914 he was admiral superin¬ 
tendent of Malta dockyard, and when 
Sir Berkeley Milne left the Mediterranean 
Adm. C. became commander-in-chief of 
that station. He was in command of the 
naval operations at the opening of the 
Dardanelles campaign and the destruction 
of the forts at the entrance, but resigned 
his command through illness, and was 
succeeded by Adm. Sir .John de Robeck. 
Created K.C.M.G. in 1916 and promoted 
full admiral in 1917. 

Cardenal, Pierre (d. 1306), Provencal 
troubadour. He was canon of the 
cathedral of Puy-en-Velay, his native 
tn, and his songs consist principally of 
sirvieiUes, a name given to the satirical 
songs of the troubadours, dealing with the 
vices of the nobility and the clergy. 
The sirmentes of C. are extremely forceful. 
He also supported the Albigenses against 
the crusade of the Catholics. His songs 
are to be found in Mahn’s Oedichte der 
Troubadours, 1856-73. 

Cardenas, L4zaro (1895- ), progressive 
constitutional president of Mexico from 
1934-40, b, Jiqiiilpan, Michoaedn. He 
was responsible for many educational and 
Industrial reforms; and was the first 
president for many years to be normally 
elected and retire voluntarily after 
serving the full term. From 1942-6 he 
was minister of war. 

C4rdenas, seaport on the N. coast of 
Chiba, 7 5 m. E. of Havana, in the prov, of 
Matanzas. It is one of the chief sugar 
exporting tns of the is., and is a leading 
fishing centre. It has a good harbour and 
is well served by railways. Pop. 37,000. 

Cardia, opening in the upper part of the 
stomach by which the oesophagus enters. 
As its name indicates it is close to the 
heart. 

Cardiff (Welsh Caerdydd), city and co. 
bor., pari, bor., seaport, and the co. tn of 
Glamorganshire, S. Wales, on the 1. b. of 
ttie R. Tafl. C. was made cap. of Woles, 
Dec. 1955. C. has made greater and more 
rapid progress than perhaps any other tn 
in the U.K., and this was begun by the 
opening of its first dock in 1839. The 
docks known coUeotlvoly as Bute Docks, 
in commemoration of the parts played by 
the marquesses of Bute in the early days 
of the port, have a total deep-water area 
of 165 ac., with a quayage of 33,750 ft, 
equipped in every detail and providing 


facilities for the handling of all classes of 
traffic, comparable with those at any 
other Brit. port. Transit sheds, etc., 
have a floor space of 1,012,252 sq. ft, 
which includes a modern cold-storage 
plant capable of accommodating 10,000 
tons of frozen meat. C. is an important 
commercial centre, and it was formerly 
one of the largest coal-exporting ports in 
the world, but since the shortage of coal 
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supplies available for export this trade 
has been considerably affected. It ex¬ 
ports considerable quantities of iron, 
manul. iron and steel goods, and general 
cargo of fill descriptions. The import 
trade is considerable, and inclndes large 
quantities of bulk commodities such as 
timber, pitwood, grain, iron ore, pig-iron, 
etc., also all sorts of manuf. goods, fresh 
and dried fruit, fish, frozen and chilled 
meat, live cattle, and many other com¬ 
modities comprising the needs of the 
large pop. served by the port. 

Ship repairing is an important industry 
in C., and in addition to the great iron and 
steel concerns there are milling, brewing. 
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paper making:, wire ropes, biscuit making, 
enamel ware, and hollow-ware Industries, 
together with a large number of light 
industrioB, giving a general industrial 
pattern of great diversity. 

C. was raised to city status by royal 
charter In 1905. Its hist. Is very fasci¬ 
nating, and C. Castle in particular is a 
unique object lesson. From the 1st cent. 
AD, when the Romans estab. their fort, the 
site has been In almost continuous occu¬ 
pation. Rom., Norman, medieval, and 
later builders have all left their traces 
upon it. The castle was presented to the 
citizens of C. in 1947 by the Marquess of 
Bute. The Interior, which is famous for 
its decorations, is seen by about 100,000 
visitors annually. O. is noted for its 
arks and open spaces, and the Civic 
entro in Cathays Park is one of the 
world’s finest. Here are the City Hall, 
Glamorgan Co. Hall, Welsh College of 
Advanced Teolmology, the Univ. College 
of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Temple 
of Peace, and the National Museum 
of Wales. The cathedral of Llandalf is 
situated 2 ra. to the NW. in a suburb of 
the city. The city sends 3 members to 
Parliament. Pop. (1954) 246,000. 

Cardigan, James Thomas Brudenell, 
7th Ear! of (1797-1868), cavalry officer, 
6. Hambledoii, Hants. He commanded 
the 15th and 11th Hussars and was 
constantly in dispute with his officers. 
He served in the Crimea, during which 
campaign he led the famous charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 1854. 
Afterw'ards he was Inspector-general of 
cavalry, 1855-60, and lieutenant-general, 
1861. See, Cecil Woodham-Smith, The 
Reason Why, 1953. 

Cardigan, seaport tn, a municipal bor., 
and the co. tn of Cardiganshire in S. 
Wales. It stands on the r. b. of the R. 
Teifi, about 5 m. inland from St George’s 
Channel. It contains the ruins of a 
castle supposed to have been built in the 
12th cent. Pop. 3500. 

Cardigan Bay, wide inlet of St George’s 
Channel stretching from Braich-y-Pwll in 
the N. to Stmmblo Head In the S. It 
washes the shores of 5 Welsh cos., among 
them being Cardiganshire. 

Cardiganshire, co. of S. Wales, washed 
on the W. by Cardigan Bay, and extend¬ 
ing from the mouth of the Dovey to the 
mouth of the Teifl, bounded on the S. by 
Pembroke and Carmarthen, and on the 
K. by Brecon, Radnor, and Montgomery¬ 
shire. Traces of early Brit, camps are 
scattered over the co., and there are 
remains of Rom. roads and military 
stations, and inscribed stones. The 
ruins of Strata Florida Abbey (12th cent.), 
SK. of Al^rystwyth, ore also of interest. 
The surface of tho co, is comprised of 
Cambrian and Silurian rocks, and the 
interior is very mountainous. Its cul¬ 
minating point, Plynlymon (2469 ft), lies 
in the N E. The moat Important rivs. are 
the Teifl, the Rheidol (with tho Rheidol 
Falls spanned by tho DovU’s Bridge), the 
Ystwyth, the Aoron, and tho Towy, 
though the Teifl is the chief. The prin. 
occupation is agriculture. In tho N. and 
NE. there are large sheep farms, while in 


the lower parts of the oo. milk production 
plays the main part tn fanning aotivity. 
The H.Q, of the Welsh prov. of the 
National Agrlc. Advisory Sorvloe Is at 
Trawscoed, and there is a large milk 
collecting and processing factory at 
Felinfach. There are a number of small, 
interesting woollen mills, with a con¬ 
siderable amount of tourist traffic at the 
coastal resorts of Borth, Aberystwyth, 
Aberayron, New Quay, and Aoerporth. 
The rivs. and lakes are noted for fresh¬ 
water fishing, while coracle fishing still 
survives on the R. Teifl. Formerly the 
mineral deposits of load, copper, and zinc 
were mined. The chief tns are Cardigan 
(the co. tn), Aberystwyth, and Aberayron, 
all on the coast, and Tregaron, Lampeter, 
and Llandyssul in the valley of the Teifl. 
C. sends 1 member to Parliament. Area 
about 690 sq. m.; pop. 53,750. 

Cardinal (principal, from Lat. cardo^ 
hinge), title of the highest dignitary, next 
to the Pope, of the Church of Rome. The 
word is still used adjectivally, meaning 
pre-eminent. Oripdnally of more genersd 
ai)plication, the title was later reserved 
especially for members of the Sacred 
College at Rome (1568, by Pius V). Tho 
Pope is not obliged to consult them, but 
usually does, and they form his coimcil or 
senate. They are all appointed by the 
Pope alone. As early ns the 5th cent, 
priests permanently ruling par. churches 
in Romo were called C. priests. There 
were also C. deacons, who administered 
the charities of a particular region of the 
city, and C. bishops in charge of the 
suburban sees of Rome (Porto and Santa 
Rufina, Sabina, Albano, Frascati (Tuscu- 
lum), Palestrina, Ostia, and Velletri). 
Hence the title was always given to one 
on whom eoclos. affairs ‘hinged,’ but the 
3 bodies did not form the one Sacred 
College till the 12th cent. The C.s are the 
chief members of the 21 sacred congre¬ 
gations (standing ecoles. committees) 
of the papal gov., such as holy office, 
rites, index, studies, propagation of the 
Faith. They meet in consistory, usuaUy 
with the Pope as president. They are 
most prominent on tho Pope’s death, 
as they elect his successor, usually one 
of their own number, this being a special 
duty of the Sacred College. Pope Sixtus 
V in 1586 fixed the number of C.s at 70 
(6 bishops, 50 priests, 14 deacons). The 
numbers always varied greatly before, and 
may BtUl do so, but the number of C. 
bishops remains 6. About half are of It. 
birth and live In Rome, except the priests. 
Those of foreign birth are known as pro¬ 
tectors. The first C. bishop (of Ostia) is 
dean of tho Sacred College and has the 
right of consecrating the Pope, if he be 
not already a bishop at the time. The 
first O. deacon may proclaim and crown 
the new Pope. The ‘Camerlengo,’ who 
rules the church during a papal vacancy, 
is a C. C.s have the title ‘Most Eminent 
Lord* (Eminontisaimo Slgrnore). Among 
Eng.-speaking C.s are tho archbishops 
of Sydney (Now 8. Wales), New York 
(U.S.A.), Westminster (London), and 
Armagh (Irelond). C.s enjoy an in¬ 
come out of the papal treasury. They 
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are often sent as papal representatlTes on 
delicate missions, as legaii a laicre. They 
wear a distinctive scarlet dress and red 
cap (biretta), given them by the Pope, A 
red hat is also given them m a public con- 
8lstory» but they do not wear it, and they 
receive the 0.*8 ring from the Pope. 

cardinal-bird, or Redbird, species of 
Cardincdia of the passeriform FriogUlidae, 
or finch family. The birds are very sweet 
singers which Inhabit N. and S. America, 
and are often kept in captivity. The 
general colour of the male is red with a 
bright red crest and black forehead and 
throat. 

Cardinal Points, see Compass, Mao- 

NETIO. 

Cardinal Virtues, recognised by the 
ancts to be Justice, Prudence, Temper¬ 
ance, and Fortitude, and so named 
because all other forms of virtue were 
regarded as hingeing or turning upon 
them (Lat. cardo, a hinge). Such classi¬ 
fication can be traced back to the time of 
Socrates. In Catholic thoolo^ these 
virtues are classified as moral virtues 
In contradistinction to the theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Carding, process for combing the fibres 
of wool, cotton, etc. 'ITiis is done to 
remove all impurities, and to separate 
the imperfect from the perfect fibres, and 
80 prepare the latter for spinning. 

Cardington, vil. of Beds, England, 3 m. 
from Bedford. Formerly airships were 
built here; C. now forms an R.A.F. camp. 
Here was the home of John Howai*d 
(q.v,), the prison reformer. Pop. 350. 

Carditis, intiammation of the endocar¬ 
dium, myocardium, and pericardium (nee 
Heart). The commonest causes of acute 
carditis arc rheumatism and the toxae- 
mltis and infectious diseases. Chronic C., 
more frequently met in the myocardium. 
Is usually associated with arteriosclerosis 
duo to old age. 

Cardona, Sp, tn in the prov. of Barce¬ 
lona, on the Cardoner. It has a Gothic 
church and a fortified castle. SW. of 
the tn is the ‘ Salt Mt,’ containing valuable 
salt mines. Pop. 5300, 

Cardoon {Cynara cardunculus)^ family 
Compositae. The C. is grown for its thick 
fleshy stalks and the xdbs of the loaves 
which are eaten; it is cultivated after the 
manner of celery, coming into season by 
the middle of Nov. Originally a native 
of Spain, it now flourishes in the Pampas, 
havtng been introduced into iS. America 
for cultivation. 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan (1870-- 
1038), Amer. jurist, b. New York, 24 
May, of Jewish parentage; educ, at 
Columbia Univ. He was admitted to 
the New York Bar, 1891, and elected 
justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York for term 1914-28. In 1927 he was 
made chief Justice of the Court of Appeals 
of New York state. On the resignation 
of O. W. Holmes in 1931, C. was recom¬ 
mended by all the leading Bar associations 
as his successor, and on 15 Feb. 1932 he 
was appointed associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.A. In many 
of his judgments he strongly supported 
President Roosevelt's policy of the New 


Deal. He was noted for his learning in 
the philosophy of the law as well as in its 
appUcation. His pubs, include The 
Nature of the Judicial Process, 1921, The 
Growth of the Law, 1924, and Za/w and 
Literature and other Essaye, 1931. 

eardrops, par. and vil. of Dimbarton- 
shire, Scotland, on the Firth of Clyde, 
m. NW. of Dumbarton. Robert Bruce 
d, Ln C. Castle (now quite disappeared) In 
1329. Tobias Smollett, the novelist, wag 
b. at Dalquhurn House near Renton, in 
this par. Pop. 6500. 

Cards, Playing. The origin of playing 
C. is uncertain, though it was probably 
in the E. Leaving undecided the ques¬ 
tion of how C. reached Europe, it is 
equally hard to decide the date when 
they first appeared In Europe. Italy 
is generally considered the country of 
origin, Tiraboachi, in his Storia della 
Leiteratura Jialianat quotes a MS. of 
1299, in which C. are expressly referred to, 
and other references are to be foimd be¬ 
tween 1300 and 1350. In France C. are 
mentioned tn the Anvals of I'rovonce 
about the year 1301, and also in the 
Chronicle of Petit Joan do Sainte in the 
reign of Charles V, in a decree by that 
king against gaming in 1369, find in 
a MS. entitled Kenard le ContrefaxU 
dated between 1328 and 1341. In 
Germany C. are mentioned as being 
permitted In 1380, so must have been 
introduced before that date—probably 
about 1350. In England a regulation 
forbidding the Importation of C. Is 
found in the Parliament Rolls of 1464, 
and it is reasonable to place their ap¬ 
pearance about 1450. From the game 
of trappola, consisting of 36 C., the tarots 
of Italy were derived. A pack consists 
of 78 C. made up of 4 suits, viz.: cups or 
chalices, swords, money, batons or 
clubs. Each suit Is comprised of 14 C., 
i.e. numerals 1-10, and 4 court C.: king, 
queen, cheralier or knight, and valet. 
In addition there are 21 atxyus, numbered 
1-21, and II Pazzo (the Fool or Joker). 
The first 6 aioua are known as oranda 
aious, the last 5 as petUa atoua. They 
are allegorically representative of material 
forces—natural elements, virtues, and 
vices. The 4 suits are ascribed to repre¬ 
sent the 4 estates of man, viz.: the 
church, the nobility, the merchants, and 
the peasants. From the 56 C. were 
evolved the 52-card Eng. and Fr. packs, 
and also the 48-card Sp. and the 32-curd 
Ger. parks. The tarot emblems are still 
used in It. and Sp. C.; on Ger. C. hearts, 
bells, acorns, and leaves take their place. 
Eng. and Fr. C. have spades, hearts, 
diamonds, and clubs. In the reign of 
James I the excise tax on C. was 6s. per 
gross of packs. This tax was varied from 
time to time until 1862, when it became 
3d. per pack, and it has remained at that. 
There Is, in addition, an excise licence to 
sell of £1. Imported C. bear a duty of 
3s. 9d. per dozen packs. It is estimated 
that some 4 million packs are sold per 
annum in Great Britain. Until 1832 O. 
were laboriously and expensively pro¬ 
duced from stencils or printed entirely by 
hand. In that year Thomas do la Rue, 
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founder of the firm of Thomas de la Rue 
& Co. Ltd, was granted royal letters 
patent by William IV for the printing 
of cards by the typographical process, 
made possible by his experiments result¬ 
ing in the production of oil inks which 
dried quickly and did not ‘set ofl,* and 
his method of imparting a high gloss 
finish. This method revolutionised the 
production of C. and he is regarded as the 
originator oC the modern playing C. 

Carduoci, Bartolommeo (15G0~1G10). It. 
painter, bettor known by the Sp. form 
of bis name, Carducho. He studied 
architecture and sculpture with Amma- 
nati and painting with Zucoaro. He 
helped Zuccaro to paint the great cupola 
at Florence, and went with him to Spain, 
1686. There he became painter to 
Philip II and Pliillp 1X1. With Tibaldi he 

S ainted much in the Escurial. He also 
egan a series of frescoes, finished by his 
brother, Vlncen 20 (q.v.). His best work 
was ‘ The Descent from the Cross,* in San 
Felipe el Real at Madrid. 

Carduooi, Giosud (1836-1907), It. poet, 
b. Val dl Gastello in Tuscany. He was 
the son of a physician, and began life as 
a teacher. He spent a youth of severe 
study, and was appointed in 1860 to a 
professorship of It. literature at the univ. 
of Bologna. This post he held until his 
death, with the exception of a short 
Intei-val in 1867, when he was suspended 
for participation in the movement for the 
imlftcation of Italy, In 1876, having be¬ 
come a supporter of the Savoy dynasty, 
he was made member of the It. parlia¬ 
ment. His poetry bears the impress of 
his erudition, and is frequently pedantic 
end recondite. His earliest verses, after¬ 
wards pub. as Jweniliat have little merit, 
and are modelled upon Alflcri and Man- 
zoni. His best poems were written dur¬ 
ing the period 1860-70 following upon 
his appointment at Bologna, and were 
pub. under the title of Dccennalia, They 
deal mostly with the political events of 
the time and include his famous poem, 
Inno a Satana, 1863, which eulogises the 
spirit of revolt and resurgence against 
effete custom and worn-out institutions. 
The Derennalia show a liberation from 
the earlier influences, which become more 
complete after 1870, when C. adopted 
Hugo as his model and gave freer ex¬ 
pression to his political views. His most 
esteemed poems are the nnrhymed Odi 
Barbare^ 1877, 1882, and 1889, which, 
written in metres taken from Horace, 
plane him, by tholr eloquence, dignity, 
and ImpresslTenesB, high in tho ranks 
of classical writers. Other characterlstXo 
poems exalting the classical pagan spirit 
are Canto di Marzo, Jn una chiesa gotica^ 
Claasicitnno e Romanticismo. In 1906 C. 
received the Nobel prize for literature. 
His complete works were pub. in 21 vols., 
1889-1928. See life by B. Croce, 1927; 
A. Galletti, IJOpera di Oiosni Cardticci, 
1929; S. E. Scaiia, Cardvvxri: his Critics 
and Translators in England and America, 
1881^1932, 1937. 

Carduooi. Vincenzo (1568-1638), painter, 
brother of Bartolommeo (q.v.), under 
whom and Zucoaro he studied. He went 
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with his brother to Spain, 1586, ajid after 
his death finished a series of frescoes 
begun by his brother for Philip III, 
adopting the hist, of AobiUes Instead of 
Charles V.^s life. He painted some 60 
largo piotures for the Carthusians of El 
Paular, representing scenes from the life 
of St Bruno, and martyrdoms and 
miracles of the monks of that order. He 
wrote, in Castilian, Dialogoa de las excelen- 
das de la Piniura, 1633. 

Carduchi, race of people who formerly 
inhabited the mountainous dists. of 
modem Kurdistan and are probable 
ancestors of the Kurds (q.v.). 

Carducho, Bartolommeo, see Cardxjoci. 

Carduus, see Tuistls. 

Cardwell, Edward (1787-1861), his¬ 
torian, 6. Blackburn, Lancs. He was 
Camden prof, of anot hist. (1826-61), 
rector of Stoko Bruem in Northants 
(1828), and principal of St Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford (1831). His pubs, include an ed, 
of Aristotle’s Ethics, a students’ ed. of the 
Gk Testament, 1837, Documentary Annals 
of the Reformed Church of England from 
1543 to 1716, 1839. History of Conferences, 
etc., connected with the Revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer, 1840, and Re¬ 
formatio Lemcm Bcclesiastieariim, 1850. 

Cardwell, Edward Cardwell, Ist Viscount 
(1813-86), statesman, b. Liverpool; eduo. 
at Winchester and Balliol College, 
Oxford. He became a barrister in 1838 
and M.P. for Clithcroe in 1842. Sir 
Robert Peel made him secretary of the 
Treasury (1846-6). In Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry he was president of the Board of 
Trade (1852-5), and under Lord Pedmer- 
ston became secretary for Ireland (1859- 
1861), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster (1861), and while secretary for the 
colonies (1864-C) put an end to transpor¬ 
tation. In Gladstone’s ministry be was 
secretary for war (1868-74), and he 
carried out In 1871-2 his great plan of 
army reorganisation, abolishing the pur¬ 
chase of commissions, introducing the 
retirement of offleers, tho short-service 
system, and, above all, infantry organi¬ 
sation of linked battalions {see also Abmt 
and Hai.i>anb). Raised to the peerage 
In 1874 as Viscount C. of Ellerbeok. See 
Sir R. Biddulph, Lord Cardwell at the 
War Office, 1904. 

Cardwell, tn and shire of Queensland, 
Australia; it is 800 m. N. of Brishane. 
Sugar and fruit are grown locally, and 
timber is produced. Pop.; tn, 620; 
shire, 4600. 

Care, or Carle, Sunday, Sunday pre¬ 
ceding Palm Sunday, so called from the 
practice of eating carlings, i.e. peas 
roasted or fried in butter, on this day. 

Cardme, Marie Antoine (1784-1833), 
Fr. chef, 6. Paris, who became cook to 
TallojTand, the Fr. plenipotentiary. He 
accompanied his employer to the congress 
of Vienna. Subsequently he became chef 
to the Eng. prince regent (afterwards 
George IV) an^ to the empresses of 
Russia and Austria. He was famed for 
the artistio nature of his dishes. He 
wrote Les Dijenners de VEmpereur 
NapoUon, La Cuisine francaise, Le Maitre 
d*?i6tel frangais and other culinary works. 

♦ D 
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Carentan, Fr. tn in the dept of La 
Manche, 25 m. W. of Bayoux. It is a 
busy market, and has the mins of an 
anot castle. Pop. 4300. 

Carew, Georffe^ Earl of Totnes and 
Baron Carew of Clopton (1555-1629), 
soldier and nobleman. He studied at 
Oxford, and afterwai’ds fought in the 
Irish wars against the Earl of Desmond. 
In 1596 he led a successful expedition to 
Cadix, and was afterwards appointed 
lord president of Munster, where be 
ruthlessly suppressed the Irish rebellion. 
0 . preserved and annotated all letters and 
papers relating to the Ireland of his own 
day, and many vols. of his MSS. on Irish 
affairs were placed by Laud in the 
Lambeth Library, while others are 
among the Harleian MSS. They throw 
considerable light on the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean adnunlstration in Ireland. He 
was a great friend of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and pleaded with James I on Ralegh’s 
behalf in 1618. 

Carew, John Edward (1785-1868), Irish 
sculptor, b. Waterford, but came to 
London in 1809, where he d. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from 1830 to 1848. 
His best statues are * Whittington 
listening to the London Bells,* ‘The 
Death of Nelson nt Trafalgar/ and the 
‘ Model of a Gladiator/ 

Carew, Sir Nioholai (d. 1539), Eng. 
courtier and favourite of Henry VIII, 
related to Anne Boloyn (q.v.). He 
attended Henry in France, 1513, and was 
knighted before 1617, when he became 
keeper of Greenwich Park. He was 
executed for his share in the Marquess of 
Exeter’s conspiracy. 

Carew, Richard (1565-1620), poet and 
antiquary, 6. Cornwall. He studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and was ap¬ 
pointed high sheriff of Cornwall in 1586. 
His Survey of ComwaUt 1602, is valuable 
as an account of the life of a country 
gentleman of the time. He also trans. 
the first 5 cantos of Tasso’s Oerusedemme 
LibercUa» 1594, 

Carew, Thomas (1595-1639), poet and 
courtier, b. West Wickham. He was 
educ. at Oxford, afterwards leading a 
somewhat wandering life. For a time ho 
travelled os secretary with his kinsman. 
Sir Dudley Carleton. He went on 
embassies to Venice. Turin, and to 
France (1619), and was later attached to 
the court of Charles I. C. wrote Coelum 
Britannicum, a masque, 1634, short 
poems, and sonnets addressed to a 
‘CJelia.’ His poems show Donne’s In¬ 
fluence. He was one of the poetic circle 
that surrounded Ben Jonson, and was a 
friend of Sir John Suckling. His col¬ 
lected works were ed. by Arthur Vincent, 
1899. See G. Williamson, The Donne 
Tradition, 1930. 

Carex, or Sedge, family Cyperaceae, a 
genus of about 1000 species of grass-like, 
perennial rhizomntous herbs, found chiefly 
In damp, swampy plaosi and wet moors 
throughout the world. The steins are 3- 
comered and solid, with 3-ranked 
leaves, and monoecious flowers in spike- 
like panicles, as a rule; the male flowers, 
with 3 stamens in the axils of the glumes, 


being of the terminal spike; the female 
with 2-3 united superior carpels below; 
the fruit is a nut in the perigynium. 
Tho leaves are minutely toothed, and 
sharp. Among those common tn Britain 
are C. arenaria, Sand Sedge, used as a 
binder of sands, C. flava. Yellow Sedge, 
C. sylvatica. Wood Sedge, C. vesicaria. 
Bladder Sedge, C. panicea. Carnation 
Sedge, C. nigra. Common Sedge, and C. 
pulicaris. Flea Sedge. 

Carey, Henry (c. 1687-1743), humorous 
oet and musician, reputed son of George 
avile. Marquess of Halifax. Ho studied 
music under Roseingravo and Gorniniaiii. 
C. was author of the libretto to The 
Dragon of Waniley (music by Laimpe, 
1737); he pub. 6 cantatas, 1732, and The 
Musical Century, 1737- His famous 
Chrononhotonthologos, 1734, is a burlesque 
on the mouthing plays of his period. 
His Poems on Several Occasions, 1729, 
were praised by Addison. His name is 
best remembered for tho ballad Sally in 
our Alley, but tho present tone is not C.’s. 
C. was said to bo author and composer of 
Ood save the King, but the claim was 
unfounded. His poem Namhy Pambv, 
in ridicule of Ambrose Philips (q.v.b 
added an expression to tho language. His 
granddaughter was mother of Kean, the 
tre^edian. 

Carey, James (1845-83), Irish revolu¬ 
tionary, b. Dublin. He became a Fenian 
(see Fexians) and one of tho originators 
of tho Invlncibles (q.v.). Ho took part 
In the murder of Lord Frederick Caven¬ 
dish (q.v.) and Mr Thomas Burke, per¬ 
manent under-secretary for Ireland, on 
6 May 1882, but tried to save himself by 
turning queen’s evidence. He was, how¬ 
ever, murdered in revenge soon afterwards 
on board ship, near tho Capo, by Patrick 
O’Donnell. 

Carey, Sir Robert (c. 1560-1639), diplo¬ 
mat and soldier, youngest son of Lord 
Hunsdon, served Queen Elizabeth I as an 
envoy in Scotland and the Netherlands, 
and fought in the Netherlands, 1587. He 
carried the news of the queen’s death to 
Edinburgh in only GO hours. He was 
created Earl of Monmouth by Charles I 
in 1626, but the title d. with him. His 
Memoirs (ed. 1808) contain an interesting 
record of Border hist. 

Carey, William (1761-1834). Orientalist 
and missionary, 6. Paulerspury. Nortb- 
onts; 1786, shoemaker, schoolmaster, 
and Baptist pastor at Moulton: 1789, 
minister In Leicester. Active in forming 
tho Particular Baptist Society for Propa¬ 
gating the Gospel amongst the Heathen 
(1792), In 1793 he went as a missionary to 
Bengal. He issued Bibles in 26 Indian 
languages; he also pub. grammars (of 
Mahratti, 1805; Sans^it, 1806; Panjabi, 
1812; Telinga, 1814; Bhotanta. 1826) and 
dictionaries (of Mahratti, 1810; Bengali 
(3 vols.), 1818; Bhotanta, 1826), and ed. 
the Hftm&yana, 1806-10, and Roxburgh’s 
Flora Medica. He was prof, of Sanskidt 
at Fort William College, Calcutta, 1801- 
1830. In 1807 he was made D.D. by 
Brown Univ., U.S.A. See biographies by 
George Smith (Evorymnn’s Library) and 
S. Pearce Carey, 1923, 
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CarlDin, vll. in par. of Bothwoll, Lanark¬ 
shire, Scotland, notable tor a grotto laid 
out on similar lines to that of Lourdes. 
Many Catholic pilgn-ims visit it annually. 
Pop. 2000. 

Carffados, Carajos, or St Brandon, group 
of is. on the Nazareth Bank, lying 250 m. 
NNK. of Mauritius, of which they are 
a dependency. There are fishing and 
meteorological stations. 

Cargill, Donald (1619-81), Covenanter, 
b. Rattray, Perthshire. Ho was made 
minister of Glasgow in 1655, but deprived 
of his living for opposing the Restoration 
(1660). He fought at Bothwell Bridge 
(1679), became a field preacher, and took 
art in the Sanquhar declaration (1680). 
oon afterwards he excommunicated the 
king and his officials at Torwood, near 
Stirling, for which act a reward was 
offered for his capture. Exoc\ited at 
Edinburgh. 

Cargo, see Bill of Lading and 
Freight. 

Cargo Cults, cults that appeared in the 
years after the Second World War among 
many peoples of Melanesia. The chief 
element was a belief that ancestors 
would arrive In aeroplanes and landing- 
craft (as did the Jap. and Amer. troops 
who fought In the area), bringing vast 
stocks of goods of all descriptions (the 
‘ cargo ’), which would herald a millennium 
of freedom and luxury. See M. Mead, 
New Lives for Old^ 1950. 

Carham, par. and vil. in the co. of 
Nortbumboriaud, England, in the rural 
diet, of Glendale. C. is situated on the 
R. Tweed, and was formerly the scene of 
fierce struggles between Scots and Eng¬ 
lish. 

Caria, anct maritime prov. of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Ionia and Lydia on 
the N., the Aegean Sea on the S., and 
Lydia on the E. The country Is moun¬ 
tainous, its chief heights beiug over 3000 
ft, while Mt Latmus reaches the eleva¬ 
tion of 4600 ft. The coast is irregular 
and deeply indented, being fringed with 
numerous is., chief among which arc the 
Gk is. of Rhodes and CJos. The Carlaus 
were originally a distinct nationality and 
maintained themselves in the in tenor 
against the Greeks, but were afterwards 
subdued by the Persians. The country 
was conquered by Alexander the Great, 
and became finally part of the Rom. 
Empire. It now forms part of Turkey, 

Cariama, Dicholopbus, or Seriema, 
genus of S. Amer. birds, resembles the 
secretary bird, and is often placed near 
it among the Faloonifomies. Internally, 
however. It is nearer to the Gruiforines, 
and the family Cariamidae is now usually 
classed under that tril)e. C. crisUUa, the 
sorloma or crested screamer, is a common 
species with long legs, short wings, short 
and slightly booked beak, a well-developed 
crest, and long tall. Easily domesticated 
and will guard its owner’s fowls when 
tamed. 

Cariban, see Cahibb. 

Caribbean Federation, estab, by the 
British Federation Act, 1956, and the AV. 
Indies Order in Council, 1957. Tho C. F. 
comprises Anguilla, Antigua, Barbados, 


Dominica, Grenada, Jamaica, Montserrat, 
8 t Kltt’s, St Lucia, St Vincent, Trinidad, 
and Tobago (qq.v.). It was recommended 
that the cap. of the federation should be 
at Chaguaramas (q.v.) on Trinidad. 
Lord Halles was appointed first governor- 
general and took up bis appointment in 
Jan. 1958. See also West Indies, West 
Indian Fedcra*ion. 

Caribbean Regiment, see West India 
Regiment. 

Caribbean Sea, part of the Atlantic 
Ocean that lies between the coasts of S. 
and Central America and the is. of Cuba, 
Haiti, and Puerto Rico and tho Leeward 
and Windward Is. It communicates 
with the Gulf of Mexico by the Yucatan 
Strait, and is divided into 2 basins, 
both In parts over 20,000 ft deep, by a 
broad submarine bank less than 6000 ft 
deep lying between Jamaica and Hon¬ 
duras. Tho E. and larger basin has an 
area of 231,000 sq. m. The W. basin is 
considerably smaller. The 2 basins are 
united by a strait between Jamaica and 
Cuba and Haiti. The soa forms the 
turning polut of the Gulf Stream. See 
G. H. Blakeslee (ed.), Mexico and the 
Caribbean, 1920, and A. Waugh, The Sun* 
lit Caribbean, 1948. 

Caribbee Islands, see Antilles. 

Cariboo, dist. of Brit. Columbia ex¬ 
tending on both banks of the Fraser R., 
near its source. It is important on 
account of its gold-mines. 

Caribou, see Reindeer. 

Caribs, or Caribbees, name (first used 
by Columbus) of a predatory, warlike 
people of S. America. They were expert 
seamen and, according to tho latest views, 
spread from S. America northwards, 
occupying the Lesser Antilles, near what 
is still called the Caribbean Soa, by con¬ 
quest of the original Arawakan tribes. 
They were distinguished for ferocity and 
cruelty, and made a bold resistance to the 
Spaniards. Carib is said to moan valiant 
man. They were cannibals, the word 
cannibal itself being a variant of Colum¬ 
bus’s ‘caribal* (derived from their tribal 
name). See Cannibalism. To put an 
end to the constant disturbances caused 
by the C., the Brit. Gov. in 1796 de¬ 
ported nearly all of them from Dominica 
and St Vincent to Ruatau Is. off Hon¬ 
duras. They numbered about 5000, and 
liave since spread over the nearby main¬ 
land, the majority being now settled in 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and on the Guiana 
coasts. They are usually slight in figure, 
but strong and w^ell-formed. They were 
described at the discovery of the new 
world as ‘the strongest, handsomest, and 
most intelligent’ natives of that pai’t. 
They are reddish-brown in colour, with 
long, thick, black hah*, and Mongoloid 
features. They drink quantities of pai* 
u)ari (liquor made from the cassava plant). 
Through admixt<nro with Negroes some 
are known as Black C. The C. were 
partly an agric. people, and made good 
pottery. The modem tribes are far moro 

oaceful than the anct. They no longer 

ave communal dwolllogs, but separate 
families, each in its own house. Their 
religion la ceremonial, and they practise 
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the oouvade (q.v.). The favourite wea« 
pon is a battle-axe of polished stone. 
See I. Rouse, ‘The Oarib,’ in J. H. 
Steward, Handbook of South American 
Indians (vol. iv ), 1048. 

Carioa, family Oaricaceae, genus of 
tropical Amer. evergreen trees; the beat 
known being O. papaua, the papaya or 
papaw tree. The edible fruit (and leaves) 
contain a protein ferment, papain—-a 
meat tenderlsei'—and are eaten ripe or 
boiled; the milky juice is a vermifuge. 
The Juice of the plant forms a cosmetic; 
the leaves may be used in washing instead 
of soap: and animals fed on the plant j 
yield tender meat. C, cundinamarcensis 
yields edible fruits and seeds. 

Gaiioature (It. caricatura), representa¬ 
tion of some person or group in such a 
manner as to excite ridicule or contempt. 
The word is from the Low Lat. Carricare, 
to load a oar, and its connotation is ‘to 
charge or load with exaggeration,’ and 
the it. word caricatura was first given its 
present meaning by Annibale Carracci 
as applied to drawings in this vein bj^ 
himself and others of his school in Bologna 
in the 16th cent. In English the word 
Is comparatively modern having been 
first used by Sir Thomas Browne in his 
Christian Morals (part ili), but the hist, 
of C. goes back certainly to Ok, possibly 
early Egyptian times. In Greece and 
Home, however, pictorial as compared 
with literary satire held but a small place. 
With the exception of a few vase paintings 
which have survived, Gk C.s 01*6 only 
known to us through references in Aris¬ 
tophanes and elsewhere, but many gro¬ 
tesque drawings have been uncovered in 
Pompeii and Herculaucnin, and Pliny 
rneutions painters skilled in burlesque 
portraiture. Both literary and artistic C. 
have always based themselves more or 
less on actual facts and features. Even 
physical deformity, which ought to excite 
pity, has often been made a subject for 
derision. Leonardo da Vinci made some 
I)ltile8S exaggerations of physical defor¬ 
mity. As religious wars have been 
among the most cruel, so religious C.s, 
as in the pagan mockeries of the early 
Christians, and the broadshoota issiicd 
during the Reformation, have been among 
the most venomous and insulting. Artists 
in the Middle Ages loved the grotesque; 
witness the monsters of the illuminated 
MSS. and the gargoyles of the cathedrals. 
In the 10th and llih cents, the story 
of Reynard the Fox, among others, 
was used by monkish writers for satirical 
and didactic purposes; after passing 
through many variations, the story as now 
generally known was printed at Ltibeck 
In 149^ with illustrations to match the 
text, (jaxton had already pub. an earlier 
version in England. A generation later 
Holbein produced his ‘Moralities,’ includ¬ 
ing the famous ‘ Dance of Death.' Those 
prepared the way for the great develop¬ 
ment of the art of C. in the 16th and 
following cents. Germany and Holland 
were at first most prolific, but Jacques 
Callot of Lorraine (1592-1635) struck out 
a new line, which was freely copied. As 
pictorial sotire had played so great a part 


In religious disputes, it was now employed 
also in politics. Political O., In 

the conditions of society in the Middle 
Ages, was only introduced with the art of 
printing. One of the earliest en^viugs 
wlilch can be called a political 0. was a 
Fr. drawing of 1499 entitled ‘Le Revere du 
jeu dc8 Suysees ’ (‘ the defeat of the game 
of the Swiss’). The picture shows a card 
table round w*hich are Louis XII of 
France, Henry VII of England, the King 
of Spain, and a Swiss noble, the lesson 
being that Louis has won the game, viz. 
his aspirations to It. ter., despite the 
open hostility of the Swiss nobles. The 
majority of such C.s as wore produced 
in this early period were French. C.s in 
France became comparatively frequent in 
the 17th cent., but ceased with the 
curtailment of the freedom of the pres.«; 
under Louis XTV, though many were pub. 
ill Holland or other countrieH and im¬ 
ported, Louie XIV being the espeiilal 
object of satire. In England political C. 
was unknown up to the 16tb cent., and 
only came into some vogue with the poli¬ 
tical sti-ugglea of the Stuart period. The 
earliest victims of such Bjitlro were the 
Episcopalian party in the Church and tlie 
cavaliers, whose insolence supiilied the 
caricaturist with his cue. A famous Eng. 
C. of this period was one entitled ‘An 
Emblcme of the Times,' produced in 1047: 
it represents war as an ai'incd giant 
trami)ling on mutilated bodies, w’hile 
Hypocrisy, a ‘i-facod w’oman, is soon flee¬ 
ing tow'ards some distant city. PlayiM* 
cards were not seldom the medium for C., 
dlroctoii against the (^Jomm on wealth, Gen. 
Jjainbtut being a favourite siibioct, the 
iiiMpirlug force behind thcBo C.s being the 
(>»urt party, wlio were* the equals of the 
reformer in appreciating the power of C. 
on iK)pular imagination. In 17lU there 
was a veritable storm of C.s In JCuglaud, 
provoked by hatred of Dr Sachevorcll; 
while in the same perioci the Whigs began 
to make full use of the weapon. Many 
if not iriost of thc.-c f.'.s were actuall.v 
produced in Holland, to which country 
modern political (7., though originating 
in France, owes Its development. With 
the acccs.sion of (^eoige I (1714) the public 
appetite for political and social U. lu- 
creased greatly, and became almost a 
necessity of eo<5lal life; but It was rather 
in the time of Walpole that Eng. political 
C, rec<dvod its great impetuH, wlmn both 
Whig and Tory made use of it. Women 
of the period took so great au Interest in 
politicos that C.s of that thno were often 
introduced on fans and on other articles 
of a personal nature. Vet even then the 
poi>ular idea of a C. was indeterminatf}. 
C.s were called ‘hJeroglyidiics,’ because 
they were so full of mysterious allusion 
and not coiuprebensible to the ordinary 
mind. During the 18th cent. C, in 
liingland reached Its height In the works 
of Hogarth, whose ‘IMarrlage k la Mode' 
and similar C.s have never boon excelled. 
In politics, the S. Sea Bubble and the 
abuses of Walpole’s admlolstmtion in¬ 
vited and received satire, and with the 
outbreak of the Fr. Revolution came 
also a furious cartoonists’ war, GUlray and 
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Rowlandson beln^ raatched against Pr. 
rirals of equal Tirnlence If loss power. 
Giliray, whose first C.s were directed 
agrainflt the Shelburne Ministry and de¬ 
veloped with malicious piinaency against 
George III (os, for example, m the famous 
C. of * The King and the Apple Dumpling ’) 
was the greatest caj-lcaturist of his ago, 
and his works form a hist, of the more 
important part of the reign of Gk?orge TIT. 
Ohampfloury’s HisUnre de la Caricature^ 


was founded in England In 1842, and 
similar periodicals were produced in 
Germany, Italy, and in most, tf not all, 
European countries, each country de¬ 
veloping its own style of C. with strongly 
marked national characteristics. Among 
Ger. caricaturists T. H. Heine with his 


bitter satire deserves particular mention, 
and in France ‘Garan a*Ache’ (Emmanuel 
Poir6) and ‘Cham* (Vicomte de No6), 
with many others carried on the brilliance 
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gives an idea of the sava^, often disgust¬ 
ing, work of that era In Fi-ance. During 
tiio 19th cent, these grossnesses were 
quite abolished in England and largely 
so abroad. A great impetus to Fr., and 
indeed to European, O. was given by 
Che Fr, periodical. La Caricature, founded 
by Charles PhiJipon (1806-62) in 1830, 
followed 2 years later by Le (^harivari. 
In those and in TjC Journal de Uire, wliich 
was started in 1847, Philipoii encouraged 
a dlstingnlKhcd body of Fr. caricaturists, 
vvliich included such celebrated names as 
HonorO Daumier, Paul Gavarni, H. r. 
IVIonuier, ‘Grandvillo’ (Jean G6rard), and 
Gustave DorO. Following the Fr. ^ ex¬ 
ample, Punch, or the Loudon Charivari 


of their predeeeasors. To return to Great 
Britain, George Cruikshank comes be¬ 
tween tlje school of Giliray and the later 
one of Punch with a style all hie own. 
With his brother Robert, he began as a 
bitter political caricaturist, but is chiefly 
reincmDered for bis later drawings de- 
pi(!tlng the social life of his time. Since 
his time Great Britain has been exceed¬ 
ingly rich both in caricaturists proper and 
in draughtsmen whose work Is sometimes 
dilBcuit to classify (e.g. the famous car¬ 
toon ‘Dropping the Pilot’ by John 
Tennlel). John Leech (1817-64) with 
his political cartoons (this word being 
first applied by him to a C. drawing), 
Richard Doyle (1824-83), Sir John 
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Tennlel (1850-1900). 0. S. Keene (1851- 
1891), Du Maurier (1860-96). Llnley 
Sambourno (1871-1910), Hflary Furnlsa 
(1880-1925), K. T. Reed (1890-1920). 
Sir Bernard Partridge (1901-25), and 
others gave much of their best work in 
Punch, either in political 0. or in illustra¬ 
tion of jokes. 0.8 of prominent people 
gained an especial Yoguo in the pages of 
Vanity Fair with the work of ^Ape* 
(Carlo Pellegrini) and ‘Spy ’ (Leslie Ward). 
Among other political cartoonists of the 
time mention must be made of W. Bow- 
cher in the periodical Judy and Gordon 
Thomson in Fun, The introduction of 
photo process-engraving in the early 
seventies freed artists from their hitherto 
dependence on wood-cub technique, and 
was thus an Important encouragement to 
C. of a wider range and versatility. The 
charming sketches of Randolph Caldecott 
(1846-86), the fun and pathos of Phil May, 
and the brilliant work of artists such os 
‘F. C. G.’ (Sir Francis Carruthers Gould), 
Sir Max Beerbohm, and others, have 
helped to place Eng. humorous art in 
the very first rank. Gould was the drat 
cartoonist to draw daily for a newspaper, 
the lyeatniinstcr Ocuseite, and Max Beer¬ 
bohm’s wit found expression in hia draw¬ 
ings of humorous situations in which he 
placed the loading figures of hia day, 
mostly from tiio world of letters. Ilis 
drawings were of the simplest in outline. 
Phil May, although Eng. born, began his 
career with his work for the iSydney 
Bulletin, a periodical in which an Amer. 
artist, Livingstone Hopkins, also made a 
name for political and social satire. Will 
Dyson also graduated from the Sydney 
Bulletin to become well known in England 
during the First World War and for many 
years after it for his hard-hitting political 
cartoons, i*eminiscont of Gillray. Aus 
tralia has continued to provide a flourish 
ing field for the caricaturist, Norman 
Lindsay is only one among many names. 
Another Australian paper, the popular 
Smithes Weekly, provides an outlet for 
well-executed cartoons, although some¬ 
what gross in taste, on political topics. 
As mentioned above, the word C. has 
to-day given place to cartoon, and this 
latter word, which in its primary signifi¬ 
cance meant a picture of a larger size 
than usual in a paper or periodical, is now 
applied to any political or social C. of 
any size whatsoever. In connection with 
humorous illustration, which is a O. of 
life and often combined with tho creation 
of characters, mention must be made of 
Wm Heath Robinson with his whimsi¬ 
cal inventions, George Belcher, and Bruce 
Bairnsfather, tho creator of ‘Ole Bill,’ 
a prominent character of the First World 
War. In the thirties, however, the illus¬ 
trated joke began to show a decline In 
popularity, and the comic situation pic¬ 
ture with little or no explanation in words 
came into vogue. In the connection 
H. M. Bateman, ‘Fougosso’ (Kenneth 
Bird), and ‘Pont’ became acknowledged 
masters. MeanwhUe, the London dally 
newspapers, taking their lead from tho 
Westminster Gazette, made a regular 
feature of the cartoon. Some prominent 


cartoonists, e.g. *Poy’ (Percy Foaron) of 
the London Evening News, delighted in 
very small cartoons of no pretensions to 
artistic merit, with serial characters like 
‘John Citizen’ and ‘Dilly Dally,’ sym¬ 
bolical of the gov. ‘mandarin,* which be¬ 
came familiar through repetition. David 
Low, on the other hand, tho Australian- 
born cartoonist and probably the best- 
known cartoonist in England of his day, 
indulges in bold outlines with consider¬ 
able artistic merit. Ho possesses a keen 
political sense, and his satires in the 
London Star and, later, in the London 
Evening Standard on political and social 
life, were full of sting but somotlmea 
cnarse. In particular, his cartoons on 
Hitler, Goering, and other Nazi leaders 
before and during the Second World War 
were unrivalled. In a lighter vein the 
cartoons of Sidney Strube, tho creator of 
the ‘Little Man,’ though inteutionally 
devoid, like those of ‘ I’oy,^ of artistry, were 
always popular and apposite. W. K. 
Haseiden of the London Daily Mirror 
became known for light social satire, and 
the work of tho cartoonist as a sports 
cartoonist found its pioneer in Tom 
Webster. Social caricature to-day Is 
well represented by tlio grotesque families 
In an elaborately drawn setting of Giles 
of tho Daily Express, and the schoolgirls 
of Ronald Soane's ‘tough’ school, ‘St 
Trluian’s.’ In tho U.S.A. political O. for 
a hundred years kept pace with that of 
Europe, deriving from Gillray, whoso 
influence was brought to Aineri(!a by 
Wm Charles, a Scottish immigrant. 
From the time of the Civil war, political 
satire received a tremendous impetus in 
the U.S.A., achieving its greatest prom¬ 
inence In tho work of Thomas Nast; and 
both in caption and draughtsmanship the 
cartoons of such papers as Judge and Life 
were ahead of those of almost any other 
country. During tho lost 40 years the 
work of Amer. cartoonists has given rise 
to the outstanding popularity of the 
‘comic strip,’ without whicli a newspaper 
is hardly complete In the U.S.A. Comic 
strips portray a series of episodes In the 
lives of imaginary but typical cartoon 
characters. Harry llershflold, Keuben 
Goldberg, George McManus (of ‘ Bringing 
Up Father’ fame), Rudolph Dirks (creator 
of tho Katzenjamraer Kids), Harold Gray, 
Bud Fisher (creator of Mutt and Jell) ate 
a few names among many artists w'ho 
have achieved fame in the art <*f the 
comic strip, which also gained greatly in 
opularity in Great Bntaln during the 
eoond World War. A modern form of 
tho art is represented by the animal gro¬ 
tesques of the film by Walt Disiiey. See 
catalogues of Political and Personal Satires 
(Brit. Museum) by D. M. George; also 
Champfleury, Histrnre de la Varirature; 
C. R. Ashboe, Caricature, 1928; R. Davis. 
Caricature of To-day, 1928; E. H. (3om- 
brichandE. Kris, Caricature,l\)i^; Werner 
Hofmann, Caricature, 1957. 

Caries, destruction of bone by iiifiam- 
mation. In its acute form it may be due 
to injury or infection from alniost any 
pyogenic organism. Jn its chronic form 
it is usually tubercular in origin, and more 
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rarely syphilitic. It may occur in any 
bone, blit most commonly in the spine. 
The affected vertebrae collapse as the 
bone ^adually ulcerates away and a 
twisted and bent spine results. The 
‘hunchback’ deformed person Is not the 
common sight now that he was 30 years 
ago owing to earlier treatment of these 
conditions (aee Tuberculosis). Dental 
C. ieee Dentistry), chronic decay of the 
teeth. 

Carigara, tn on C. Bay on the coast of 
Leyte, Philippine Is. It is a port of call 
for steamers coming from Manila. Pop. 
26,803. 

Carignan (formerly Yvois), Fr. tn in the 
dept of Ardennes, on the R. Chiers. 
There are woollen manufs. Pop. 1700. 

Oarignano. It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.). 
10 m. SW. of Turin (q.vA It gives its 
name to a branch of the House of Savoy 
(q.v.). Pop. 6800. 

CaH16t, one of the original tribes of 
Brazil. When the I'ortugueso cjolonised 
Brazil they received them and wore not 
hostile in any way. Later on, however, 
they rose when attacked, and this led 
to their almost total oxteimlnatlon. 

Carillon, set of bolls, tuned to the 
Intervals of the chromatic scale, and pro¬ 
viding a compass of not less than 2 ' 
octaves (25 bells). They are hung 
rigidly in a frame and struck by clappers 
suspended within tiiem, and pulled a^inst 
the surface of the bells by wires and levers 
connectod to a machine, or to a keyboard 
(clavier) which Is played by a carilloneur. 
The keyboard also has foot-pedals for the 
larger bells, similar to an organ. In some 
arts of Europe C. playing has for cents, 
eon Important. There are famous C.s 
in the Netherlands. As a war memorial 
the Idea of installing keyboard C.s was 
adopted after 1918 at Loughborough and 
at Wellington (New Zealand). C. music 
exists mostly in MS. Schott, in 1862, 
pub. an Importaut selection of preludes, 
fugues, and minuets from the works of 
Matthias van den Gheyn (1721-85), which 
was ed. by van Klowyck in collaboration 
with the organist Lernmens. In more 
recent years, J. Doniju and J. A. F. 
Wagenaar wrote specially for the C. 
Elgar composed a special Memorial Chime 
for the opening ceremony of Lough¬ 
borough (J. in 192.3. C. music must 
exhibit an intimat-e knowledge of a special 
technique. Two-part writing, with clearly 
defined harmonic suggestion, Is regarded 
as the most effective. A school of O. 
playing was inaugurated at Malines (or 
Meohlln) in 1922 with Denijn os director. 
See also Bell and Chime. 

Oariloous, aee, Oiiarliku. 

Carina, or Keel, terra applied to the 
lower petals of a papilionacc^ous flower, 
e.g. pea or laburnum, which are fused to¬ 
gether and form a boat-shaped structure. 

Carinaria, genus of pelagic ^tropod 
mollusc, Is to bo found in trrmlcal seas and 
the Meditxjrranean. The shell Is shining 
in appearance, small and conical in shape, 
the foot is long and the visceral sac is 
small. C. medUerranea is a common 
spocloR. . « 

Carinatae, larger of the 2 groups of 
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living birds, the other being the Batitae, 
o.g. emus and ostriches. It recelvea Its 
name from the fact that the stemum is 
always keeled except In flightless forms, 
e.g. dodos, but nearly all the species have 
well-formed wings capable of flight. See 
Bird. 

Carini, tn in Sicily (q.v.), overlooking 
the NW. coastal plain, 10 m. W. of 
Palermo (q.v.). It has a Gothic castle. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Carinthia (Ger. K&rnten), prov. of S. 
Austria, bordered on the S. by Italy and 
Yugoslavia. In Rom. times part of the 
prov. of Noricum (q.v.), its Inhab., the 
CamI, were overwhelmed by the Slavs 
(c. 6th cent.). Charlemagne (q.v.) 
annexed it to the Frankish Empire, and it 
finally came to the archdukes of Austria 
in 1^35. After the First World War 
small portions of C. were ceded to Italy 
and Yugoslavia {aee Sr Germain-bn- 
Late and Trianon, Treaties of). The 
prov. is very mountainous; In the N. are 
the Noric Alps, and the S. is formed of the 
Drau Mt Chain. Grossglockner (12,460 
ft) in the NW., belonging to the Hohe 
Tauern, is the highest peak in Austria. 
The R. Drau crosses the prov. E.-W., 
and there are nearly 200 lakes, of which 
the largest are Worther, ^Wsthtter, 
Osslachcr, and Weissen. The chief occu¬ 
pations are stock-raising, forestry, and 
mining (iron, lead, zinc, and coal). There 
are metallurgical, textile, and chemical 
industries, and hydro-electric installa¬ 
tions. and there are numerous tourist 
resorts. The prin. tns are Klagenfurt 
(the cap.) and Villach (qq.v.). Area 
3680 sq. m; pop. 474,750. 

CarinuB, Marcus Aurelius, Rom. em¬ 
peror ad 283-4, son of Cams, and Governor 
of W. Empire under him. He fought 
against Ger. tribes, then returned to 
Romo and luxury. On the death of C.’s 
brother, Numerlan, Diocletian was pro¬ 
claimed emperor in Moesia. C. won a 
battle against Diocletian on the Margus, 
but was afterwards killed by his own 
soldiers. 

Carisbrooke, part of the bor. of New¬ 
port (Q.V.), Isle of Wight, in Hants, Eng¬ 
land. It lies SW, of the tn centre, and 
was once the cap. of the is. C. Castle, 
partly in ruins, is the distinguishing 
feature of the vll. It dates back to very 
early times, and was the scone of the 
imprisonment of Charles I for a time. 

Carissa, genus of thorny shrubs of the 
order Apocynaceae, found in Asia, 
Australia, and Africa. O. carandas, 
Christ’s thorn, or the carandas-tree, ie 
used for fencing in India, and the edible 
fruit is pickled, preserved, or eaten raw. 
C. xylopicron, the bitter-wood, is a native 
of Madagascar. 

Carissimi, Giacomo (1605-74), It. 
musician. He was chapel master at the 
church of Sant’ Apollinai’c in Rome, and 
is famous for his reform of the recitative, 
and for being practically the inventor of 
the cantata. His music is distinguished 
by its pure stylo and its exquisite melo¬ 
dies, while among his followers may be 
numbered such men as Bassanl and 
Alessandro Scarlatti. He wrote a number 
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of oratorios and cantatas, the most Carlile Wilson (1847-1942), founder 
famous: among tho former being The of the Church Army (q.v.), h. Brlxton of 
Saerifi(t of Jephthah. Scottish descent on uls father’s side; 

Oaritat, Marie Jean Antoine Nieolas, see eduo. at the London Ollege of Divinity. 
CONDOROKT, Marquis »e. In early life he entered business, travelled 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, formed by much on tho Continent, and studied 
Carl August Nicolas Bosa (q.v.) in 1873. music. He was influencea by the Moody 
It became the foremost private tmvelling and Sankey mission of 1875, and in 1880 
repertory opera company la the Brit, was ordained in the Church of England, 
Isles. Two years later, while working in the 

Carle Sunday, see Care. slums of Westminster, he founded the 

Carlin, EmilieFlygape-( 1807-92), Swed- Wostralnstor Mission, from which the 
Jsh novelist, b. Stroemstad. In 1827 Church Army developed. A breakdown 
she married Dr Flygaro. She was left in health caused him to accept a living 
a widow after about 6 years, and she then at Netteswell, Essex, in 1891, but a year 
began her literary career, writing WaUle- later ho became rector of St ]Mtiry-at- 
mar Klein in Shortly after this she Hill, London, whore be remained until 

married Johan Gabriel C., a poet, and his retirement In 1920. His evangelistic 
settled in Stockholm. Among her works, and social work grew in value, and in 
many of which have been trans. into Eng- 1896 the Church Army mission was carried 
lish, are Fosterbroderne, 1840, Hoeen ^ to prisons and reformatories. In 1906 
Tistelbn, 1842, and Pdl Vdminc, 1844. O. became prebendary of St Paul’s 
Most of her novels are set in the W. coast Cathedral, and shortly after travelled 
of Sweden. See A. KJoll6n, E. Flygare- on the Continent to study labour con- 
CarUn, 1932. dltlous, publishing on his return The 

Carlentini, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 21 ra. Continental Orticast. After the First 
NW. of Syracuse (q.v.). It la named after World War, during which the Church 
its founder, the Emperor Charles V (q.v.). Army did notable work, tho movement 
Pop. 9000. spread overseas, taking root particularly 

Carleton, Will (1845-1912), Amer. poet. In the U.S.A., which C. visited in 1926. 
b, Hudson, Michigan, son of a farmer. Awarded C.H., 1020; Hon. D.D., Oxford 
He became a Journalist, and in 1871 wrote Univ., 1915, and Toronto Uuiv., 1926. 
‘Betsy and I are Out,’ which was pub. C. had outstanding gifts of leadership 
along with other poems In Farm Ballads, and organisation, and as founder and hon. 
1873. Three other vols. of country chief secretory of the Church Army his 
versos followed, and after moving to active missionary work did not cease 
Boston he wrote City Ballads, 1885, and until his death. Pub. The Church and 
other cnllectioDS Inspired by town life. Conversion, 1882, Spiritual Difficulties, 
Carleton, William (1794-1869), novel- 1885, Baptism of Fire, 1907. See Sidney 
Ist, b. Prlllisk, CO. Tyrone. Settling In Dark, IVilson Carlile, 1944. 

Dublin, ho wrote short stories which were Carlina, genus of Compositae, spreads 
collected in Traits and Stories of the Irish over Europe to tho middle of Asia. <>. 
Peasantry, of which there were 2 series, vulgaris, the carline thistle, is a native of 
in 1830 and 1832. Of his longer novels Britain; it has the curious habit of 
the best is Fardorougha the Miser, 1837. opening widely In dry w’oathor, and in 
See D. J. O’Donoghue, The Autobiography wot seasons the white inner leaves of the 
and Life of Carleton, 1896. surrounding bracts cover over the tlower- 

Carli, or Carli*Rubbi, Giovanni Rinaldo, heads, leaving the prickly outer bracts 
Count (1720-95), It, political economist exposed to the rain. (J. acaulis, the 
and antiquary. The Senate of Venice weather thistle. Is abundant In the Alps 
made him prof, of astronomy and naviga- and has the same characteristic action, 
tion, 1744-50. Ho persuaded Joseph II The purgative obtained from tho roots is 
to abolish the Inquisition. His most used in veterinary practice, 
famous work Is Uelle monete e dclV Carling, Sir John (1828-1911), Canadian 
instituzione delle gecche d'ltalia, on tho statesman and capitalist, b. London, 
coins of Italy (1754-60). Ontario. Bis father. Thomas C., was a 

Carlile, Richard (1790-1843), free- native of Yorks, and left England for 
thinker and radical, a reformer, b. Ash- Canada in 1818. In 1862 ho hold the post 
burton, Devon, tho son of a shoemaker, of recoiver-genoral of Canada, and later 
Ho was educ. at the vil. ecliool, and became comjiiiash)nBr of agriculture and 
became a Journeyman tinman In London. p\ibllc works, lie was afterwards minis- 
There be became an extreme radical, and ter of agriculture, and In 1882 post- 
underwent sev. terms of Imprisonment master-general. He also founded the 
for publishing various suppressed books, Agvio. College In Ontario. K.C.M.G. in 
including those of Thomas Paine, aim 18^93. 

also for his work In numerous pamphlets Carlingford, seaT)ort and mrkt tn of the 
and newspapers which were regarded as co. or Louth, in tho prov. of Leinster, 
seditious. C.’s activities did a great Rep, of Ireland. It stands amid flue mt 
deal towards securing tho freedom of the scenery on tho hay, or lough, of the same 
press, end though he himself was Im- name, and has many liistorio associations, 
prisoned, his pubs, were never suppressed. King John’s Castle and Toailo’s Castle 
Cobbett and others, however, deprecated are both of Interest, and there are the 
the idea of establishing the theological ruins of a 14th-cent. Dominican priory 
or even the medical freedom of the press Pop. 600. 

as mischievous. See G. A. Aldred, Carlingford Lough, part of the Irish 
Richard Carlile, Agitator, 1923. Sea at the mouth of the 11. Newry, 
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between cos. Lonth and Down. It is 
10 m. long and 2 m. wide, and can accom* 
modate the largest ships. 

Carlisle^ Sir Anthony (176S-1840}, snr- 
goon, h. Stillington, Co. Durham, first 
apprenticed to practitioners in York and 
Durham, then studied under John and 
Wm Hunter in London. Member of 
College of Surgeons, and Burgeon-extra- 
ordinary to the prince regent (George 
IV); 1703-1840, surgeon to Westminster 
Hospital; F.R.S., 1800, contrihuting 

various treatises on physiology; 1808-25, 
lectured on anatomy at Royal Academy; 
knighted, 1821; became president of the 
College of Surgeons, 1829. C. Iniiuduced 
the thin-bladed, 8traight*edged amputa¬ 
ting knife. His writings were largely on 
anatomy; also on artistio and scientific 
subjects. One pamphlet, written in 
collaboration with W. Nicholson in 1801, 
was on galvanic electricity. See T. J. 
Pettigrew, Medical Poftraii Oallery, ii, 
1840; J. F. Clarke, Autobiographical 
RccoUectiona of the Medical Profession, 
1874. 

Carlisle, George William Frederick 
Howard, 7th Earl of (1802-64), Kng. 
statesman, edne. at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1826 he went to 
Russia, and in the same year was elected 
to Parliament. From 1835 to 1841 ho 
was chief secretary for Ireland, and in 
1860 was made chanoclior of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1855 Lord Palmerston 
appointed him lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
an office he hehl till 1858 and from 1859 
to 1864, Ho had succeeded to the earl¬ 
dom In 1848. 

Carlisle (Rom. Luguvalllum, Biit. Caer 
Luel), pari., city, and (1914) co. bor., C5ap. 
of Ciiiinlierland, England, stands on a 
fertile tract of land about 10 m, fi'om the 
Scottish border on gontly rising ground 
sniTOunded on 3 sides by the Rs. Eden, 
Caldew, and Potteril. It is on the NW. 
line of communication from England to 
Scotland by road and also an Important 
railway junction with many lines con¬ 
verging into it. It is also the centre of an 
efficient local and long-distance bus ser¬ 
vice. The city is Just S. of Hadrian’s 
Wall from the Tyne to the Solway Firth; 
it was once a Bom. civil settlement— 
the great cavalry fort of Petriana being 
half a m. distant on the N. aide of the riv. 
During the Dan. invasions it was attacked 
and burnt and lay in ashes until the 
coming of the Normans. Wra Rufus 
realised the importance of a place lying 
BO near to the N. frontier of his kingdom 
and gave orders for its rebuilding. He 
also caused a keep and wnllod enclosure 
to bo erected (1092). By 1170 the castle, 
further enlarged and strengthened, was 
playing Its part both in the continuous 
border w’arfare, that only ceased with the 
Union, and also in greater national 
struggles—paiTtlcularly in the Civil war 
when It was besieged and captured by 
the pim. forces under Gen. Lesley. 
Edward 1 hold his l^t Parliament In the 
castle and Mary of Scots was kept 

here for some time, virtually a prisoner, 
by Elizabeth. In 1745 it surrendered to 
Prince Charles Edward, but was quickly 


retaken by the Duke of Cumberland. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent, weat 
portions of the castle were pulled down 
(amongst them the banqueting hall where 
Edward I had held his Parliaments). As 
it now stands it is in the care of H.M. 
Office of Works and is used as barracks 
and depot for troops the Border 
Regiment. It also served dP'the museum 
for the Border Reglment-^he old 34tb 
(Cumberland) and 66th (Westmorland) 
Rerimeuts. The bishop’s see was founded 
by Henry I in 1133 and Included the evos. 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and re^ons 
of Lanos, lying N. of Morecambe Bay, 
The cathedral, originally the church of 
an Augustinian priory, built between the 
years 1092 and 1410, was once a noble 
edifice, cruciform in shape, but since the 
time of the Civil war, when the greater 
art of Its Norman nave was pulled 
own and the stones used for military 
purposes, it has had the truncated 
appejaranoe it now presents. It has a 
beautiful Early Eng. choir whose oluslored 
columns have their capitals decorated 
wth carved figures and flowers repre¬ 
senting the occupations of the months 
of the year. The choir stalls with their 
carved miserere seats are surmounted 
by giacofiil tabernacle work. The B. 
window, measuring 60 ft by 30 ft and 
having 9 lights filled in with boaiitifnl 
tracery, Is considered to be the finest 
Decorated window in the kingdom. 

The chief streets lead from the market¬ 
place in front of the tn hall. There are 
sev. interesting public buildings and 
institutions, incindhig the old (biildhall, 
a weli-oqnipped modem public library, 
and also a splendid museum and art 
gallery—the museum being rich in Rom. 
remains and having one of the best 
natural hist, collections to bo found 
in the prove. C. grammar school was 
founded in 1170. The city Is engaged in 
a groat variety of industries, of which 
the chief are the manufacturing of tex¬ 
tiles—calico, cretonnes, muslins, voiles, 
artificial silks, and Cumberland tweeds— 
also of carpets, hats, biscuits, sweets, 
tin boxes, and cranes. The ctmtre of a 
large agrlc. area, it has also important 
live-stock markets. Bv the Licensing 
Act of 1921 the wholesale and retail 
licensed trade of Carlisle was transferred 
to the home secretary* With the object 
of supplying all reasonable demands, 
whilst at the same time taking all possible 
care to avoid excess, the number of 
licensed houses was reduced and the 
others greatly improved—food being 
provided and served in rooms set apart 
for the purpose. The Inns are in the 
care of managers with a district manager 
a.B head. The results of the scheme as 
far as C. is concerned are good. The 
pop. of the city and co. bor. in 1951 was 
67,894. It sends 1 member to Parliament. 

Carlisle, bor. in Cumberland co., Penn- 
Bvlvania, U.S.A., about 19 m. from 
Harrisburg. Dickinson College was 
founded her© in 1783, and there is also 
a school for Amer. Indians. Pop. 
16,812. 

Carlists, name given to the followers 
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of Don Carlos de Bourbon (1788-1855) I 
and his successors» who in turn laid i 
claim to the Sp. throne. Don (Carlos was 
the brother of Ferdinand VII (1784- 
1833). In 1830 Ferdinand was persuaded 
by his queen to alter the existing Salic i 
law and appoint his infant daughter as his 
Buoccssor, to the exclusion of Don Carlos, 
Carlos refusing to acknowledge the; 
leg^odity of this action. On Ferdinand’s 
death mtermlttent civil war broke out, the 
constitutional party supporting the Infant 
queen, the absolutists (and the Basques) 
Don Carlos. In 1840 Don Carlos’s defeat 
was obvious. Ho d. in 1855; his son 
(Darios succeeded to his claim, but was 
expelled from France, and took no part in 
the abortive Carlist rising of 1846 and 
184S. In 1860 he and his brother Ferdin¬ 
and landed at Catalonia, but were cap¬ 
tured and only saved their lives by a 
humiliating surrender of their pretensions. 
Their brother John now put forward his 
candidature, afterwards resigning it to his 
son, Don Carlos VII, who raised a Carlist 
war in 1872, and for a time had some 
success, but was Anally driven out of the 
countiT in 1876. His son Don Jaime 
was subsequently recognised as the 
legitimate pretender, but the recognition 
had no practical results. There was a 
slight resurgence of Carllsm during the 
Sp. Civil War, owing to the somewhat 
unexpected adherence of the Basque 
Nationalist au<l Catholic party to the 
Rep. Gov., but it is iinllkely that any 
Carlist claimant wo\ild now find accep¬ 
tance in Spain. 

Carloforte, sea S an Ptetro. 

Carloman: 1. Son of Charles Martel 
and brother of Pepin. He succeeded his 
father in 741, and, with Pepin, repelled 
the Ger. Invadera in 743. (^. advanced 

into Saxony and captured the Duke of 
Saxony. Later he entered a Benedictine 
monastery- 

2. Younger brother of (Dharlemagne, 
with whom ho unsuccessfully contested 
the Frankish kingdom. He d. in 771. 

3. Second son of Louis II, whom he 
succeeded in 879. Proclaimed sole King 
of France on the death of his brother, 
Louis III. Killed while boar-hunting, 
884. 

Carlos I (1863-1908), King of Portugal, 
succeeded his father Lulz I in 1889. He 
was a lover of peace, and encouraged 
literature (he was the author of tho best 
traufi. of Shakespeare in the Portuguese 
language), science, and art, but the latter 
part of his reign was disastrous, owing to 
the policy of his chief minister, Senhor 
Franco. The king and his oldest son were 
assassinated in Lisbon, 1 Feb. 1908. 

Carlos, Don (1545-68), Sp. prince, son 
of Philip II of Spain, showed signs of 
mental instability In his childhood. After 
an accident in 1562 the prince’s derange¬ 
ment became more violent, and his vicious 
life caused much scandal. In 1567 he 
was put under restraint and d. In some¬ 
what suspicious circumstances 6 months 
later. Sev. wilters. Including Schiller 
(q.v.) and Alfleri, have founded dramas 
upon the prince’s mysterious death. 

Carlota, La, Sp. tn In the prov. of 


Cdrdoba, with manufs. of linen. Pop. 
8900. 

Carlovingiant. or Carolingians, Fr. dyn¬ 
asty, named after its greatest monarch 
Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne, q.v.). 
About the year 023 Olotalre II, one of the 
Merovingian kings, gave Ills son Dagobert 
the kingdom of Austrasla (roughly speak¬ 
ing Lorraine and Franconia), with Pepin 
as mayor of tho palace, whoso grandson 
Pepin d’Hdrlstal made himself master of 
both Austrasla and Neuatria in 687, 
though he did not assume tho royal title. 
His son, Charles Martel (q.v.), seized the 
reins of gov. on hla father’s death, and be¬ 
came renowned as a waiTior and adminis¬ 
trator, but still contented himself with 
being mayor of the palace to the nominal 
king. His son, Pepin le deposed King 
Childerio III and became king, reigning 
from 751 to 768. He was succeeded by 
his son, Charlemagne, one of the greatest 
monarchs in European hist., both as con- 
ueror and ruler. Extending his klng- 
om across the Pyrenees to the Ebro, 
eastward to tho Elbe, the Bohemian 
Mts, and even to Croatia and Dalmatia, 
and southward to Naples, ho was crowned 
(800) by Pope Leo III as head of the Holy 
Rom. Empire. Charlemagne’s son. Louis 
le Dobonnair, shared his domains between 
his sons. Charles II taking France (840). 
Forty years later Charles III reunited the 
empire but was deposed by Odo of Paris, 
anil though there were other Carlovingian 
monarchs their authority was little more 
than nomimil. The dynasty in France 
ended with Louis V, who was sucooeded 
by Hugh Capot (987), though in Gcrmeiny 
Carlovingiaas ruled as kings until 911. 

Carlow: 1. Co. of the Hep. of Ireland 
in the prov. of Leinster, with an area of 
some 349 sq. m., mostlj’^ arable. It is 
bordered by tho Blackstalrs Mts in the 
SE. (Mt Leinster, 2610 ft), tho rest of the 
CO. being level or undulating. Chief tns 
are C., Tullow, and Muino Bheag. O., 
with Kilkenny, returns 5 niombers to the 
Dail. Pop. 34,000. 

2. Municipal bor., chief tn of above co., 
on R. Barrow, about 60 in. from Dublin. 
It is the seat of the Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin. Ruins of an 
Anglo-Norman castle dating from 1180 
can be traced. There arc flour mills, and 
C. forms the centre of a large sugar-beet 
industry; granite rock is found near by. 
St Patrick’s College was founded in 1795; 
in 1798 Irish rebels attacked the tn, but 
wore repulsed. Pop. 7500, J. Ryan, 
History and A ntiquitie^ of Co. Carlow, 1833. 

Carloway, Doon of, remains of a circular 
tower at C., a tn of Ross-shlrc, on the is. 
of Lewis in Scotland. 

Carlowitz, sec Srrmski Karlovoi. 

Carlsbad, sec Karlovy Vary. 

Carlshamn, see Karlshamn. 

Carlskrona, or Karlskrona, fortified 
seaport and naval station of Sweden, on 
5 rocky is. In the Baltic, which are con¬ 
nected together and with the mainland 
by 14 bridges. It was founded In 1680 
by Charles XI. It has a magnificent 
harbour with a naval arsenal and dock¬ 
yard. Pop. 33,552. 

Carlsruhe, see Karlsrtjhb:. 
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Carlstad, see Karlstad. 

Carlstadt, Andreas Rudolf Bodensteln 
af a480~1541), Gor. theolorian, b. Karl¬ 
stad; prof, of Wittenberg iTnlv. While 
studying theology In Rome lie became Im¬ 
bued ^vlth the same doctrines as Liither. 
His views, however, were more advanced 
than the latter’s, and the two found them¬ 
selves in opposition, as O. denounced the 
practices of the Onurch without limit. 
Accused of taking part in the peasants’ 
revolt, ho fled to Switzerland about 1525. 

Carlton, tn 3 m. from Nottingham, 
England, with a pop. of 34,360 principally 
engaged in raining and railway industries. 

Carlton Club, founded by the Duke of 
Wellington in 1832, and famous as the 
stronghold of Conservatism. The original 
building, 94 Pall Mall, was designed by 
Sir Robert Smirkc, but was destroyed by 
enemy action in 1940, and the club is now 
housed at G9 fSt James’s Street. In 1922 
the club was tiio scene of an historic 
meeting of the leading Conservative 
members of Parliament and others, when 
ono section, under tho lead of Anston 
Chamberlain, decided to continue to 
support Lloyd George and the Liberal 
wing of tho Coalition party, and another 
section, comprising the larger body, broke 
away and decided to throw in their for¬ 
tunes with Ronar Law, who became 
Prime Minister. See Clubs. 

Carluke, tn of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
about 5 in. NW. of Lanark. Tho basic 
Industries arc agriculture and horticulture 
(particularly soft fruits and dowers), 
though formerly tho area was a centre for 
coal and Ironstone mining. Pop. (tn) 
8000; (par.) 11,400. 

Carlyle, Alexander (1722-1805), Scottish 
minister, lie took his degree at Edin¬ 
burgh lJuiv. and afterwards went to the 
univs. of Glasgow and Leyden. In 1748 
he became minister of Inveresk.a position 
which he held for the rest of his life. He 
adopted the views of tho writer John 
Home, one of his friends (and was cen¬ 
sured for attending Home’s JJoufflas, 
1757), and favoured the moderate party 
in the Churcli. He uumbored among his 
friends J:>mith and Hume (qq.v.). He 
was nicknamed ‘.Tupiter’ C., on account 
of his due presence and bearing. Moder¬ 
ator of tlie (hmeral Assembly. His 
Autobfoof'ufihp was pub. in 1860. 

Carlyle, Alexander James (1861-1943), 
Scottish historian, oduc. at Glasgow and 
Oxford Pairs, lie was curate of St 
Stephen’s, Westminster, 1888. Secre¬ 
tary to S.P.C.K., 1890-1; rector of St 
Martin’s and All Saints’, 189,^; became 
chaplain and lecturer iu political science 
and economies at llniv. College. Oxford. 
In Aug. 1930 he was made canon of 
WoreeHter. His prin. work (written in 
oollabiuutlon with his brother. Sir 
li. W. O.) is JJifftoni of Medieval Political 
Thecn/ in the West (0 vols.) 1922-30. 

Carlyle, Jane BoilHo Welsh (1801-66), 
wife of Thomas C. (q.v.), f>. near Hadding¬ 
ton, the daughter of Dr John Welsh; 
among her aiwicstors were John Knox 
and Sir Wra Wallace. As a girl she was 
a pupil of Edward Irving (q.v.), who in 
1821 introduced her to C.; they became 


great Mends, €Uid their friendship ripened 
into a stronger feeling. He wa^however. 
In poor circumstances; Mrs Welsh also 
discouraged bis wooing, and a formal 
engagement was long postponed, but the 
wedding finally took place in Oct. 1826. 
For years C.'s Income was small, and his 
wife, who was not used to hardships of 
which he made light, suffered In health 
and spirits. After sev. changes of resl- 
dcnco, between Edinburgh and Cralgen- 
puttock, they removed in 1834 to London, 
and settled down In Cheyno Row, Chelsea. 
All household anxieties fell on her. and 
she suffered much from loneliness while 
he was entirely engrossed in his books. 
He failed to notice this, and though kind 
in great things, often vexed her In little 
ones. They were warmly attached to 
each other, but both too nervous and 
highly strung for a peaceful union. In 
1863 Mrs C. was hurt in a cab accident, 
and tho shock brought on serious results. 
Her husband, greatly troubled, did all he 
could to give her every comfort she 
required, but In 1866 she d, suddenly in 
her own carriage, and the shock com¬ 
pletely overpowered him. See Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, pre¬ 
pared for pub. by Thomas C., and od. by 
. 1 . A. Froude (3 vols.), 1883; New Letters 
and Memorials, od. by Alexander O. (2 
vols.), 1903; Letters to her Family, ed. by 
L. Huxley, 1924; Letters to Joseph Neu- 
berg, n4R-G2, ed. by T. Scudder, 1931; 
also life by T. Scudder, 1939. 

Carlyle, John Aitken (1801-79), doctor 
and translator, younger brother of Tbomaa 
0., b. Ecclefoclmn. After studying medi¬ 
cine at Edinburgh and in Gemiany, he 
tried to establish a practice in London, but 
failed; he thou obtained a post as private 
physician first to the Countess of Clare and 
afterwards to the Duke of Buccleuch. In 
1843, having saved a moderate com¬ 
petency, he settled near his brother, and 
devoted lilmself to literature. He began 
a prose trams, of Dante’s Divina Com- 
rne^ia. l>ut only completed the Inferno, his 
rendering of which (pub. 1840) was highly 
praised; he also od. Dr Irving’s History 
of Seottish Poetry, 1861. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), historian 
and man of letters, second son of James 
C. by his second wife, b. Ecclcfochan, 
Ouinfriosshire. After acquiring the rudi¬ 
ments of education from his parents, 
he went for a time to the par. school, ana 
then, in 1805, to tho Annan Academy, 
where for tho first 2 years at east he 
was profoundly unhappy, finding bis only 
comfort in omnivorous iv^,ding. He 
matriiMilatod at Edinburgh Univ. in 1809, 
and there ho remained until 1813, when 
he cam(‘ down without taking a degree. 
It was at this time that he began to 
prepare himself to take orders in the 
Chureh of Scotland, supporting himself 
the while by teaching. In 1814 he 
obtained the post of mathematicfU 
master at Annan Academy at a salary of 
about. £60 and during the 2 years he 
was there ho decided that he had not 
a call to tho ministry. From Annan he 
wont to Kirkcaldy to take up a somewhat 
better paid position as assistant master at 
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the par. school. There he became Inti¬ 
mate with Edward Irrlns: (q.r.), who was 
at this time bead of a school in the same 
town, and foil in lore with ono of Irving’s 
p^upils, Mary Gordon, the *Bluinine* of 
Sartor Resartust. The friendship ondnred, 
but the love affair was nipped In tho b\id. 
By Nov. 1818, O. had come to the con- 
elusion that schoolmastering was tho most 
dctestablo occupation in the world, and, 
having saved £70, be threw np his post, 
and went with Irving to Edlnhnrgb, 
It w'as his intention to become a lawTor, 
blit he soon tired of the st\idy of the law, 
and abandoned all desire to enter that 
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nrofossion. lie contrived to pay bis way 
by giving private lessons. Here he made 
his flrac juunge into authorship, writing 
articles for the Edinburgh Encycloj)aedia. 
Irving in 1821 introduced C. to Jane 
Bailiib Welsh {see Cauylk, J. 11. W.), with 
whom Irving was in love, and whom he 
desired to marry if ho could obHiiti his 
release from his engagement contracted 
earlier with a Miss ^Rrartin. C. was kept 
in ignorance of tho state of affairs, and he 
too fell in love with the girl. C. in 1822 
became tutor to Charles and Arthur 
Bailer, both of whom acquired some dis¬ 
tinction In the world, at what seemed to 
him the splendid salary’’ of £200 a year. 
0. had soaked himself in Gcr. literature 
for some years past, and these studies 
dictated his earlier works, 2'he Life of 
SckUler, which, after appearing serially 
in the London Magazine In 1823 and 1824, 
was pub. In 1825: and Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprerific^hip, a trans. of Goetbe’s novel, 
1824. With trying he had visited Londou 
in 1824, and made some acoTiaiutances In 
literary circles; and after his return ho 
persuaded Miss Welsh to become his wife. 


They were married on 17 Oct. 1826, and 
settled In Edinburg^ furnishing on the 
proceeds of Oerman Romance, comprising 
trails, from Musaeiis, La Motte F(mqu6, 
Tiock, Hoffman, Richter, and Goethe. 
He now depended entirely for his liveli¬ 
hood on his pen, and he was so fortunate 
as to secure admittance in 1827 to the 
Edinburgh Reiriew, his first cxmtrlbution 
being an essay on Joan l*aul Richter. 
Soon he was in full work, writing for the 
prln. periodicals, tho Foreign Quarterly^ 
the Westminster Review, and Fraeer*a 
Magazine. It was In the last-named that 
in 1833-4 Sartor Reaartns appeared, but 
it was so little popular that it was not 
until 4 years later he could And anyone 
to bring It out in hook form. In tho 
summer of 1834 ho took up his residence 
at No. 24 Cheyne Row, Oholsea, London, 
and there he wrote The French Revolution, 
which appeared in 1837. He eked out 
a meagre income by delivering courses 
of lectures on Ger. literature, ‘Heroes. 
Hero-worship, and the Heroic In History,* 
and other subjects, but he hated the work, 
and was relieved when Mrs C. came Into 
her mother's small fortune in 1842, and he 
could devote himself exclusively to hla 
hooks. He pub. Past and Present in 1843, 
and 2 years later gave to the world the 
epoch-making Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches. Latter-day Pamphlets was 
issued in 1850, and the Life of John 
Stirling In the following voar. He now 
devoted the greater part, of his time to the 
composition of Frederick the Great, the 
first vol. of which appeared in 1858, and 
tho lust in 1865. Long before this he had 
been recognised as one of the leading men 
of letters In tho kingdom, and a proof 
of tho high esteem in which he was held 
was forthcoming in 1865, when he was 
nominated against Disraeli as a candidate 
for the oftico of lord rector of Edinburgh 
Univ., and was elected by 057 to 310 
votes. 

Tho death of his \vifo from heart disease, 
while driving in Hyde Park, in April 1860, 
caused him much gi’ief. and the rest of his 
life was embittered by the knowledge, 
which came to him too late, that he had, 
by bis perverse ways and cross-grained 
temper, caused her great distress. He ed. 
her Letters and Memorials, but those wore 
not pub. until 2 years after his death. 
ITo was much pleased when lu 1874 tho 
Prussian Order of Merit was bestowed on 
him, a compliment singularly appropriate, 
since Frederick tho Great founded the 
order. In the same year Disraeli offered 
him the choice of a baronetcy or the Grand 
Cross of the Bath; this touched him 
grreatly, for, as he said, Dismcli was the 
only man of whom ho had always spoken 
with conterapt. Tho letters exchanged 
on this occasion were worthy of the 
writers. C. refused both honours, but 
he thought more kindly of the statosman 
ever after. He d. on 4 l^eb., and a burial 
service at Westminster Abbey was offered, 
hut, in accordance with his wish, his 
remains wore interred at Ecolcfechan, 
C. won his place in the world of letters 
with difficulty. Sartor Eesartus, his first 
important work, tho fantastic gospel ot 
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clothes, set more people against him at the 
time of its piih. than It Is easy now to 
conceive. The French J^volidUm, too, 
had Its detractors, the true Carlylean style, 
in spite of its brlllianco, annoying the 
critic5s. Yet the style was the man. No 
man could acquire such a style, It wiis born 
with him, and his imitators, who at one 
time wore numerous, have paid the 
penalty of oblivion for their attempts to 
ape the master. ‘ His faults of style,’ said 
that discerning critic, Leslie Stephen, ‘are 
the result of the perpetual straining for 
emphasis of which he was conscious, and 
which must bo attributed to an excessive 
nervous irritability seeking relief in strong 
language, as well as to a superabundant I 
intellectual vitality.’ C. saw things so 
viridly that ho was compelled to try to 

S oitray them vividly, and the conveu- 
onal styles giving him no outlet, he made 
a style for himself. The French Revolu¬ 
tion marked him out as a writer of impor¬ 
tance, and this Impression was confirmed 
by his Cromwell, in which ho gave a now, 
and probably truer, conception of the 
Protector’s character. The 14 years* 
labour that it took to produce Frederick 
the Great produced a work second only, 
If indeed second, to the French Revolution. 
As a picturesque historian C. has no equal. 
He had ktiowledgo, os a matter of course; 
he had virility, and he Ixad the power to 
convey his thoughts in a fashion so vivid 
that to read him once is never to forget 
him. 

It has been said that all C.’s powers of 
r>er8ua.Mioii as a religious teacher wore 
devoted to that paganlsatlon of Chris¬ 
tianity which was the cultural nlm of 
Nazism, coupled with inculcation of 
Carlylean hero-worship, ‘burning and 
boundless,’ for a leader. Certainly vio¬ 
lence was irrtisistibly attractive to him. 
He praised it whether it showed itself In 
the excesses of a mob, in Cromwell’s 
Irish massacres, in Frederick’s ruthless 
meanness, or In events in his own lifetime. 
As the critic Desmond MacCorthy ob- 
servos, ‘Though a tender-hearted man 
himself, there was a disagreeable amount 
of aesthetic cruelty iu his make-up, and 
the gleams of beauty and of fantastic 
humour, cosmic and human, which give 
his writings their value, ‘are combined 
with much insincere rhetoric.’ His guid¬ 
ing principle in the interpretation of 
of hist, was: ‘Kight must triumph; there¬ 
fore might must be right. He tried to 
read that into hist, and his own faith 
depended on success. Ho was greatest 
as an historian, and The French Revolution 
was, by universal consent, his greatest 
hist. To quote Ih’of. G. M. Trevelyan, 
‘Its humo\ir, its pathos, its trenchancy, 
its dramatic power and insight int-o 
human nature, make It one of the greatest, 
though ceitaiuly the strangest of histories. 
It lacks very much that later histories of 
the revolution have got. But It has got 
those qualities they all lack.* The prin. 
authority for C.’s life is his Reminiscences, 
ed. by j. A, Froude (1881) and In a 
better ed. by C. E. Norton (1887), who 
also ed. the Correspondence with Emerson 
(1883), witbi Goethe (1887), and Letters 


\of Thomas Carlyle, J826-$6 (1888). 

Froude’s Life (4 vols.), 1882-4 is not 
I wholly reliable. See cuso R. Garnett, 
Life of Thomas Carlyle (with biblio¬ 
graphy), 1887; A. Carlyle (od.). Love 
Z-etters of Thomas Carlyle and, Jane Welsh, 
1909; the monumental Life of Carlyle 
by D. A. WUson (G vols.), 1923-34; C. F. 
Harroid, Carlyle and German Thought, 
1819-34, 1034; J. Symons, Thomas 

Carlyle, 1952. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1803-55), jurist, b. 
Kirkcudbrightshire, was oalled to the 
Scottish Bar in 1824, and acted as defend¬ 
ant’s counsel In the Campbell heresy 
trial, 1831. Joining the Irvlngite church 
in 1832, ho was in 1838 appointed 
‘Apostle’ to N. Germany, and during 
his residence there wrote his Morm 
Pheruytnena of Germany. 

Carmagnola, Francesco Bussono, Count 
of (1390-1432), It. condotliere, b. at 
Carmagnola in Piedmont. He entered 
the service of Filippo, Duko of MUan, 
who raised him to the rank of count 
and made him governor of Genoa. His 
success in the field roused the duke’s 
Jealousy, and before long there was a 
coolness between them, ending in a 
definite rupture. C., in revenge, offered 
his services to the Venetians (1425). He 
defexited the duke’s army at Maclodio, 
and took Brescia from him. After this 
peace was made, lasting for 1 year. On 
the renewal of hostilities C. again took 
command, but he was also in communi¬ 
cation with the duke, who tried to seduce 
him by bribes. His indifference resulted 
ill revc'Fse and failure, and the senate, 
tired of his duplicity, enticed Mm to 
Venice, where ho was brought before the 
Committee of Ten, tried, tortured to ex¬ 
tort a confession of guilt, and beheaded. 

Carmagnola, It. tn, in I’iodmout (q.v.), 
on the Po (q.v.). It has an anct printing 
industry, and is in a (list, producing mint 
and hemp. Pop. 12,000. 

Carmagnola (from Carmagnola, N. 
Italy): 1. Peasant co.stumo of Piedmont 
and the Midi, carried by S. revolutionaries 
to Paris in 1793. 

2. Wild song and dance which went 
witli the costume, and wore very popular 
with the revolutionaries during the 
Terror in Paris. The refrain of each verse 
was: 

Vive le son, vive le e<m, 

Dansons la Carmagnole, vive le son du 
canonI 

Carman, William Bliss (18C1-1929), 
Canadian poet, b. Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. He was related on his 
mother’s side to R. W. Emerson. Educ. 
at the collegiate school of Fredericton, 
and the univs. of New Brunswick. Edin¬ 
burgh, and Harvard, he became a iourna- 
list, and from 1890 to 1892 was office 
editor of the New York Independent. His 
cliief poetical pubs, wore Low Tide on 
Grand Pr6, the earliest and perhaps the 
best, 1893; JJallads of Last Haven, 1897: 
Songs from Vagabondia (with Richard 
Hovoy), 3 collections, 1894, 1896, 1900; 
Rehind the Arras, 1895; A Winter’s 
Holiday, 1899; ChHstmas Eve at Si 
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Kavin*8» 1901; Ballads and Lyrics, 1902; 
The Word at St Kaxnn's, 1903; Songs from 
a Northern Garden, 1905; The Rou^h 
Rider, 1909; April Airs, 1916; Later 
Poems, 1921; Far Horisons, 1926; JVild 
Garden, 1929. In a prose work, 2'he Kin¬ 
ship of Nature, 1904, ho developed his 
philosophy of nature-worship. In April 
1929 the Royal Society of Canada 
awarded him the Lome Pierce medal for 
contributions to Canadian literature. See 
J. Cappon, Bliss Carman and the Literary 
Currents and Influences of his Time, 1930; 
and studies by O. Shephard, 1923, and 
M. MUler, 1935. 

‘ Carmania/ steel turbine steamer, triple 
screw, owned by the Cunard line. It 
was built by J. Brown & Co. Ltd, of 
Glasgow, in 1905, and launched at Clyde¬ 
bank. Length 650 ft, breadth 72 ft, 
speed 20 knots. As an armed merchant 
ship, it was severely damaged in action 
wltn the Ger. armed merchant ship Cop 
Trafalgar in the S. Atlantic in Sept. 1914, 
when the Ger. ship was sunk. After the 
war it was refitted and operated in the 
Liverpool-New York and London-Bos- 
ton-New York service until 1931. It 
was sold to ship-breakers in 1932. 

Carmarthen, co. tn of Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, on the R. Towy, 9 m. N. of Kid¬ 
welly. Formerly the Rom. Maridunum, 
the tn is largely modem, with remains of 
the Norman castle. It Is the only Welsh 
tn which possesses a state sword, carried 
before the mayor on all civic occasions. 
Onco it w’as the prin. centre of the Welsh 
wool trade. Made a pari. hor. in the 
16th cent,, C. now gives its name to one 
of the 2 pari, areas Into which Car¬ 
marthenshire is divided. Pop. 12,120. 

Carmarthen Bay, large opening on the 
S. roast of Wales; chief tns Tenby (Pem¬ 
brokeshire) and Llanelly. See also I*en- 
DINE. 

Carmarthenshire, eo. of S. Wales, 
hounded E. by Brecon and Glamorgan, 
W. by Pembroke, N. by Cardigan, and 
S. by the Bristol Channel. The co. has 
Brit, and Rom. remains, and Carmarthen, 
the CO. tn, was formerly the Rom. 
Maridunum. There are numerous grassy 
hills, mostly under 1000 ft; within the 
Brecon Beacons National Park on the E. 
border of the eo. Carmartlien Van, in the 
Black Mts, rises to 2632 ft; in the N. is 
Mynydd Mallacn (1430 ft). The chief 
rivs, arc the Towy, Taf, and Teifl; along 
the coast are extensive sands and marshes. 
The valleys arc fertile, and the hillsides 
afford good pasturage. Dairy-farming, 
stock-Kiising, and some w’oollcn milling 
are carried on, wdille coal-mining, iron- 
founding, and smelting are the industries 
of the SE., Llanelly being a centre for 
tinplate and steel manufs. C. is divided 
into 2 pari, divs., Carmarthen and 
Llanelly, each returning 1 member. 
Area 918 sq. m.; pop. 171,100. 

Carmathians, see Kakmathians. 

Carmaux, Fr. tn in the dept of Tam. on 
the C6rnu. It is In a coal-mining dist., 
and has glass and brick works. Pop. 
11 , 200 . 

Carmel, Mount, range of mts in Israel 
18 rn. long extending from the plain of 


Esdraelon in a NW. direction through 
the plains of Sharon to the bay of Acre, 
where it terminates in the only promon¬ 
tory on the Palestine coast. The highest 
point is 1810 ft. It is very fertile and 
beautiful, and hares, partridge, quail, 
woodcock, and Jackals aro found. El- 
Mahragah (‘the place of burning’), a cliff 
1700 tl above sea level. Is the reputed 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice, and close by is 
the cave in which he Is said to have lived. 
The Carmelite Order was founded here, 
1156. Towards the N. end are scv. hotels 
and pensions, and, within recent years, it 
has become a popular residential area 
for the inhab. of Haifa and for summer 
visitors. 

Carmelites, Order of, or Friars of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, commonly called 
in England White Friars, on account of 
their grey scapnlary, was founded in 1156 
by an It. crusader. Bcrthold, who cstab. a 
hemiitago on Mt Carmel with some few 
companions. It w'aa believed by many, 
however, that a succession of anchorites 
had occupied this spot from the time of 
Elias till that of Christ, and that, its 
members being then converted, the coin- 
munitj" had continued without a break. 
The controversy on this question reached 
its height in the 17th cent., and was 
only stopped by a papal edict in 1698. 
In 1238 the C. were driven out of Pales¬ 
tine by the Saracens, and settled in 
Cyprus, then spreading throughout 
Europe, Their rule was inodified to suit 
the W. climate, and the C. were in 1247 
changed by Pope Innoc^cnt IV from 
hermits into mendicant friars. In Eng¬ 
land they nourished greatly, and possessed 
over 30 houses at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Nuns in the liOw Coiintrics 
began to be afflllatod to the order in 
14.52. whcuco they spread to France, Italy, 
and Spain. In 1502 St Teresa (q.v.) or 
Avila undertook to restore the Sp. 
nunneries to their j)rimitive austerity. 
This rule was taken up by the men and 
resulted in the formation of a new order 
of Discalocd or Barefooted C., which 
prospered far more than the old order. 
.See A. de St Mario, L'Ordre de Notre^ 
Dame du Carmel, 1910. 

Carmen, port of Campeche state, 
Mexico, 8itua,ted on the is. of C,, and 
possessing a good harbour. 'Phere aro 
exports of chicle and timber. I’op. 7700. 

Carmen Sylva, pou-name of Elizabeth 
(q.v.), Queen of Rumania. 

Carmichael, James Wilson (1800-68), 
painter, h. Newcastle upon Tyne. He 
was chiefiy known for his pictures of 
marine subjects: wrote 2 works of some 
value. The Art of Marine Painting in 
Water Colours, 1859, and The Art of 
Marine Painting in Oil Colours, 1864. 
His picUires were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere, his first appear¬ 
ance being in 1838. He painted in 
London from 1845 to 1862, when he went 
to Scarborough, where he d. 

Carmignano, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), 
13 m. NW. of Florence (q.v.). Hats are 
manuf., and there is a trade In agric. 
produce and wine. Pop, 13,000. 

Carmina Burana, collection of songs. 
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mostly In Latin, but some in Gorman 
written by Goliarcls or wandering scbolars 
of the 12bh and 13th cents. These men 
were clerks, and the songs have generally 
the form of hymns. They vary greatly in 
character, some being lofty in tone, others 
worldly, satirical, and even distinctly 
immoral. The MS. is now at Munich, 
but was once kept at the abbey of 
Benediktbeuren in Bavaria, whence the 
Bon^ derive their name. See ed. by 
A. Hilka and O. Schumann, 1930, and 
Eng. trans. of some of the i>oera8 in 
Helen Waddell’s The Wandering ScholarSt 
1927. 


Carmunnook, see CAMBUSLANa. 

earn, see Barrows and Cairn. 

C6rn Mdr Dearg (4012 ft), mt of Inver¬ 
ness-shire, Scotland, to the NE. of Ben 
Nevis, with which it is connected by a 
narrow arite. 

Carnao, vil. in the dept of Morbihan, 
Franco, It is famous on account of the 
great megalithio monuments in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Long avenues, consisting of 
thousands of blocks of rugged grey 
granite, extend over li ni. of heath. 
The blocks are in the forai of obelisks 
with the apex reversed; none are more 
than 18 ft high. These menhirs, or 
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Carminatives, remedial agents which 
relieve flatulence, colic, etc. The ordinary 
condiments, ns pepper, mustard, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, peppermint, 
may be used as C. They are also used in 
conjunction with purgatives to prevent 
painful griping and as gentle tonics to 
stimulate digestion. 

Carmine, red colouring matter obtained 
from the cochineal insect. It was dis¬ 
covered In lTr>6 by a Franciscan friar at 
Pisa, while conducting experiments in 
medicine. In manufacturing C. the cochi¬ 
neal Is exhausted with boiling water, and 
the colouring matter precipitated by the 
addition of acid or acid salt. Scs Dye. 

Garmo, see Carmona. 

Carmona (Rom. Carmo), Sp. tn in the 
prov. of Sevilla, with Rom. and Moorish 
remains. There is a large Rom. necro¬ 
polis near by. Woollens, leather, and 
earthenware are manuf., and there is a 
trade In wine, oil, and grain. Pop. 
30,000. 


standing stones, are In 11 parallel rows. 
Here and there the rows aie irregular, 
the gaps being accounted for by the 
houses In the neighbourhood, for which 
the peasant builders have utilised this 
conveniently accessible stone. There are 
various groups of menhirs round C., 
situated at Kermario (place of the ilead), 
Kerlescan (place of burning), Erdeven, 
and Saint-Barbe. The object and origin 
of these stones are uncertain. Rom, 
remains were found about li m. away 
from C- when the Bossenno, another 
group of mounds, was explored by the 
Scottish antiquary, James Miln, in 1874. 
Pop. 3800. See J. Mlln, Excavations at 
Camac, 1881; Z. Le Rouzio, 2'he Megaliihic 
Monuments of Camac and Locmariaquer. 
1908. 

Carnahuba, Carnauba, Carnuba, Coper- 
nicia cerifera, Brazilian Wax Palm, from 
the leaves of which the wax of coinmorco 
used in candles, polishes, etc., is gathered. 
The wood is extremely hard. 
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Carnarvon* George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux Herbert, 5th Earl of (18 Bu- 
1923), EffyptolOjgrlst, b, nigholerc, Berks, 
eldest son of Henry Howard Molyneux, 
4th earl. Eduo. at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Howard Carter 
(q.T.) he undertook the excavation of 
tombs of the 12th and 18th dynasties in 
Egypt in 1906. He pub. Five Veartt* 
Exploration at Thebes, 1912. In Nov. 
1922 Carter discovered the tomb of Tut* 
ankhameri. Shortly aitefi'wards the earl 
d, at Cairo. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyneux 
Herbert, 4th Earl of (18.31-90), politician, 
educ. at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and succeeded to the title in 1849. Ho 
soon became a prominent member of the 
House of Lords, and in 1858 was made 
under*secretary for the colonies, sncceed- 
Ing to the secretaryship in 1866. He 
introduced the Bill (1867) for federating 
the Canadian prove., the N. America Act. 
In 1878 he reBlgned* over theJfi* que»tlon 
athd^Blsraell’e- he was 

nitfdb lord-lieutehant of Ireland and 
aif IhtiSrvlew with Parnell In which’ lie' 
wdvS alleged to have made overtures on* 
behalf of the Cdlifiiervativo party in regatxl* 
t 0 Ii^sh Homa Rule* He again resljfiledi- 
In be' advised’ the investlgOtHon of 

l^he TttRM^t^oharges against Pamaili> 

OarnailWem, see Cakh^arvon. 

OMTharVah; dist. and^tn, NW. dr .Cape 
off Wdd Hope proy,* & Africa, l02 m. 
NNW. Of Beaufort W.- PoKthe lildJd part 
tbd Is ver^r dl^. Vifti* 

iJifitidee unliiaited ^«oefr 

dr oil have- heetl' fhdtfd lii' the 

ublUnwWtrhood, W 44l0b-ffc bore hole 
fidioWed no i-osuIm, Pop.: Whites, 1204; 
Colburea^ 1898; Others, 50. 

Oamarvotu^iia^ see CABilK^itvoKsuii^. 


li^th cent. It wairraiea^bV the NdWab 
Sa-adet-Allah of A«Jot and'lils sdccessors, 
and was the centre of the stniggle for 
supremacy in India between Franco and 
Great Britain. In 1301 it came under 
Brit. rule. 

Carnation, name given to many double- 
dowering varieties of plants which have 
sprung from Dianthua caryophyllus, the 
clove-pink. They Include hardy Border 
C.s and Plcotoes; Malmalson and Per¬ 
petual Flowering C.s usually grown under 
glass; and ann. Chabaud and Marguerite 
C.s, in seif and variegated colours of 
white, yellows, pinks, rods, and mauvee. 
Propagation may be effected by means of 
layering, cuttings, and seeds, but the most 
successful of these methods Is by layering. 

Carneades (214-129 BO), Gk sceptic 
philosopher, b. Cyrone. He was the 
successor of Arcesilaus (315-241 bo), 
founder of the Middle Academy, which 
embraced the new sceptical reaction 
against tbo dogmatism of the dominant 
schools and as a weapon against the stoics. 
More is known of his teaching than his life. 
His masters were Diogenes, the Stoic, and 
Hegesinus. His chief study was the 
works of Ohrysippus by exposing whoso 
fallacies he os tab. his own philosophy. 


By O. scepticism was carried over Into 
the realm of ethics as well; and it is 
narrated that while on a political embassy 
to Home In 155, ho created a sensation by 
arguing most eloquently in a public dis¬ 
course on behalf of justice; and then the 
next day speaking with equal effect 
against it. But the fact that his elo¬ 
quence and brilliant argumentation in¬ 
cited the young Romans to study philo¬ 
sophy was displeasing to Cato, who 
expelled him. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919), Amer. 
manufacturer and philanthropist, b. 
Dunfermline, Flfcshiro, Scotland; elder 
son of Wm C., damask-linen weaver. In 
1848 his parents emigrated to America, 
settling at Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Tbo 
boy entered a cotton factory as a weaver’s 
assistant, and for some tune his wages 
were a little over 81 per week. At the 
age of 14 he became a telegraph boy 
in Pittsburgh, and learned to telcCTaph. 
Then, joining the Pennsylvania R«»t^cttid, 
he became thlegraph 
jvfltlmately rose' tipi, be SQpiEttfhtkgdbtm of 
;the Pittsburgh dlV. It was^ alf this tthie 
that he laid* the foundation of his fortune 
by the introduction of sleeping-cars on 
the railway, and by his shbcessful Invest¬ 
ments in oil lands near Oil* City. It was 
after the Civil war, duringy which he had 
rendered valuable scrvjbe'tb the gov. as 
superintendent of military railtoadSt that 
his great wotb began, in the dereiepment 
of the Pfl^liurglHroil and ste^-ihduidMes. 
He estab. the Keystone Brfdtte wolPks 
and the UnioU Iren Wottesj fby themahhf. 
of steel rails. He then btdlt the' Kd^r 
Thomson Steel Works, and* hP 4^3 
acquired the Momestead Start* w^ms. 
His sphere of 

raiUdl^,f Uhl^l' In J". Plerpont 

TOsti O. enterprise the 
basis* foi*'taie D.3. Steel Corporation, cmd 
G. himself retired from bUsiiiesB. Prom 
that time he lived somewhat in^ the 
manner of a Scottish laird, at Skibo 
‘Castle’ In Sutherland. Public attention 
was fixed by the manner in which C. 
utilised his vast wealth for philanthropic 
purposes. Chief among his wor^ was 
the provision and equipment of libraries 
in the U.S.A. and Eng.-speaking countries. 
Ho distributed over £10,000,000 for this 
purpose alone. For the benefit of 
Scottish education, he gave In 1901 a 
sum of £2,000,000 to provide class fees 
for students, and he also made presenta¬ 
tions to Eng. and Amor, univs. In 1903 
C. founded the Dunfermline Trust with 
an Income of £26,000, for the improvement 
of his native tn. Ho also erected homes 
and provided funds for his old employees. 
The C. Hero Fund was started In 1904 for 
the U.S.A. and Canada; in 1908 for the 
U.K. Its purpose Is ' to place those 
following peaceful vocations who have 
been injured in an heroic effort to save 
human life In somewhat better positions 
pecuniarily than before, until again able 
to work.’ Ho d. at Lenox, Massachusetts. 
See also Carnegie Trttbt. O.’s pubs, 
include An American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain, 1883, Round the World, 1884, 
2'riumphant Democracy, 1886, The Oospel 
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>f Wealthy 1900, Empire of Business, 
1902, Problems of To-day, 1908, and Auto- 
iiography, 1920, See B. J. Hendrick, 
Vhe lAfe of Andrew Carnegie, 1933. 

Carnegie, bor. of Allegheny co., Penn- 
jylvanlft, ILS.A., 6 m. SW. of Pittsburgh. 
It was formed Into a bor. In 1894, and 
?alii8 its name from Andrew O. (q.v.). It 
!) 08 sesse 8 largo steel and iron works, and 
nanufs. bedding, Diesel engines, lubri¬ 
cants, food, beveragea, and toys. Pop. 
12 , 100 . 

Carnegie Trusts. The Carnegie Trust 
for UniversUies of Scotland (1901) was for 
ihe purpose of improving and extending 
Dpportunities for sclentmo research in 
Scottish imlvs. The purpose of the 
Darnegie Foundation for the Advanceme7U 
Df Teaching, instituted In 1906, was to 
secure adequate retiring allowances for 
iiniv. profs, and teachers In the U.S.A., 
Canada, and Newfoundland. The Car- 
jisgie Endowment for International Peace 
(1910) was to promote international 
peace and a greater understanding of 
national policies and attitudes. The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust (1914) 
was used by the trustees to develop public 
libraries tjy making grants to municipal 
libraries and to important special libraries. 

Camelian, or Cornelian (Low Lat. 
carneolua, from carncus, flesh-coloured, 
though some say the original spelling 
was Cornelian, derived from Lat, cornu, 
horn, from the appearance of tho stone 
when fractured; others dubiously refer 
‘cornelian* to the fruit of the cornel), 
reddish Tarloty of chalcedony (q.v.), hnt 
sometimes brown, yellow, or white. 
Usually bright and clear. Found chiefly 
at Cambay, India. Composition: silica 
(98 per cent), peroxide of iron, magnesia, 
alumina, potash, and soda. Used for 
engraved seals. 

Cornforth, tn in Lancs, near Morecambo 
Hay, 0 m. N. of Lancaster. Pop. 3400. 

Carniola (Serbo-Croatian Kraniska; Ger. 
Krain), former Austrian crown-land In the 
E. Alps. It was Austrian from tho 14th 
cent, until tho First World Wiir (except 
for the period of the Napoleonic conquest, 
1809-13). In 1919 it was divided between 
Yugoslavia and Italy (see Venezia 
Gittha). Since tho It. peace treaty of 
1947 it has been almost entirely la 
Slovenia (q.v.). The prln. tn is LJubl- 
lana (q.v.). 

Carnival (Lat. camem lecarf., to take 
away meat). C. formerly oommenoed on 
the feast of Epiphany, or Twelfth Day, 
and ended on Shrove Tuesday, but was 
afterwards restricted to 8 days before Ash 
Wednesday, the feast preceding the long 
fast. Its origin was doubtless the 
Saturnalia of the pagan Romans, who on 
becoming Christian Incorporated many of 
their rites and customs in their new 
religion. In Rom. Catholic Germany, 
Fasching, as the O. was called, was the 
precursor of the drama, and at Nuremberg 
the first Fast Eve’s play was produced. 
This developed later Into masques and 
mysteries. In Germany only the Catholic 
cities of the Rhine formerly kept the 
festival, but it has been revived in Ham¬ 
burg, Leipzig, and Berlin. As a rule 


I^testant countries do not observe It. 
Italy is the country In which it Is most 
celebrated. On Shrove Tuesday, after 
sunset, everyone sallies forth urith a 
lighted taper. The objfect is to put out 
as many tapers as possible of other people 
while preserving one’s own alight. Special 
names were given to the chief days, viz- 
Greasy Sunday, Blue Monday, or Fools' 
Consecration. On tho Sunday before 
Lent the procession of the Boeuf Gras 
takes place, the animals being led through 
tho streets by butchers in costume. At 
the Nice 0., mi-carime, an efflgy of King 
C. is paraded through the streets. 

Carnivora (Lat. camem, flesh; vorare, to 
devour) form In zoolo^ an Important 
mammalian order. As the name uupUes, 
the members are all flesh-eaters, but they 
are not the only creatures which feed on 
their fellows—the diet of blood-sucking 
bats and some marsupials, such as the 
opossum, bear evidence to this fact— 
and many of these so-called carnivorous 
animals are either omnivorous or largely 
herbivorous. The order Is usually divided 
into the sub-orders Fissipedia, or ter¬ 
restrial members of the group, and Pin¬ 
nipedia, or the aquatic forms, with flippers 
fiyr limbs; the latter dlv. is, however, 
by some zoologists considered to be a 
separate, though nearly allied, order. 
The characteristics of tho C, are the 
sharp teeth, small incisors, well-developed 
brain, simple stomach, reduced or absent 
caecum. Incomplete or absent clavicles; 
there are never leas than 4 toes on each 
foot; tho scaphoid and lunar bones ore 
fused in the manus (hand); and the claws 
arc generally sharp and powerful. In the 
Fissipedia the most typical feature is the 
dentition, which is obviously adapted to 
the mode of life of the animals. There 
are nearly always 6 pointed incisors in 
each law, and 2 long powerful canines. 
The cneek teeth vary in number, but the 
last premolar in the upper Jaw and the 
first true molar in the lower differ from 
the others in their larger size, and are 
called camasaial or seeiorial; in front of 
the carnassial tooth are grinders with 
cutting edges, and behind are others 
which are broad and tuberculated. In 
the Pinnipedia there is no carnassial tooth, 
the incisors are never less than 2 in each 
Jaw, and the cheek teeth do not vary In 
formation. The mode of progression in 
the former suborder Is digitlgrade, semi- 
digltigrade, or plantigrade; in tho last 
the pes and manus are both fully webbed 
for swimming purposes, but the hind 
limbs may be used when the animals 
travel on land. Considerable difficulty 
is experienced in classifying the C,. but 
the usual plan among the terrestrial 
forms is to divide them into 3 groups, 
the Aeluroldea, represented by the cats 
(including the tiger, leopard, lion, etc.), 
the Cynoidea by dogs, and the Arctoldea 
by bears. The Pinrdpedia consists of the 
walrus and various seals. Fossil species 
of both suborders have been abundantly 
discovered, and have proved of great 
scientific interest. Tho geogranhical dis¬ 
tribution of the animals is world wide but 
for Australia and New Zealand, and our 
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doracBtlc pots include 2 typical rcpre- 
sontatiTes in the dogr and tho cat. 

Carnivorous Plants, see Insectivorous. 

Carnot, Lazare Hippolyte (1801-88), Fr, 
politician, second son of bazaro Nico¬ 
las Marffuorite C., b. St Omer. Ho shared 
his father’s exile till 1823, and on his 
return to France devotod himself to 
litenitoro and i)hilo8ophy. Entering 
politics, he was elected deputy for Paris, 
1839, becoming one of the opponents of 
Louis Philippe; ho was minister of edu¬ 
cation in 1848, and afterwards became a 
prominent opponent of Napoleon III. 

Carnot, litzare Nicolas Marguerite 
(1753-1823), Fr. soldier and statesman, 
b, Nolay, Bui^imdy. He entered the Fr. 
Army, 1784, as an engineer, having 
obtained a captaincy on the completion 
of his studies at the military school of 
Mazidres. In 1786 he pub. his famous 
Essai 8ur les mctchines en giiUral. In 
1791 he became a member of tho National 
Assembly and an influential power on the 
Committee of Public Safety. His work 
was the reorganisation of the revolu¬ 
tionary armies. He became known as 
‘the organiser of victory’ because of hla 
numerous military successes in 1794. C. 
was a member of the Directory, 1795, 
but was exiled, 1797. He was recalled 
to Paris in 1800, and became minister of 
war, conducting the It. and Rhenish cam¬ 
paigns with great credit. Those ended, 
ho retired from public life, and wrote his 
Train de la defense des places. In 1814 
C. came out of retirement to help Napo¬ 
leon magnificently defending Antwerp 
against the Allies. He was minister of 
the Interior during the Hundred Days, 
and subsequently went into exile again, 
dying at Magdeburg. 

Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi (1837-94), 
Fr. politician, the eldest son of Lazare 
Hippolyte C., b. Limoges. A staunch 
Republican, he was elected to the National 
Assembly in 1871 and joined the ministry 
In 1878; In 1880 he was minister of public 
works, and in 1885 minister of finance. 
In 1887, after the ‘decoration scandals,’ 
he was elected to the presidency and had 
to meet tho danger from the anti-Ropub- 
lican movement imder Boulanger; his 
personal success In bringing his country 
safely through an acute period of crisis 
was repeated during the Panama scandals 
of 1892. He was assassinated by an It. 
anarchist, Caaerio, at Lyons. 

Carnot, Sadi (1796-1832), IV. phyMcist, 
6 . Paris. He studied at tho Bcole 
Polytechnique, enlisted, and became 
minister of war to Napoleon, devoting 
himself to science after Waterloo. His 
researche-s on heat led to the foundation 
of thermodynamics (q.v.) and the im¬ 
provement of heat engines. His attitude 
to the ‘calorie theory* of heat is not clear, 
but he probably rejected it. Most of his 
writings did not become known until 
some time after his death, but from them 
It is evident that he had formulated the 
law of the conservation of energy and 
knew the value of tho mechanical equiva¬ 
lent of heat. 

Carnot Cycle, see Thermodynamics. 

Carnotite, vanadate of uranium and 


potassium, containing a high percentage 
of uranium oxide; occurs in Utah and 
Colorado as a yellow sediment. It is a 
source of both uranium and radium. 

Carnoustie, tn and police burgh in SE. 
Angus, Scotland, 10 m. ENE. of Dundee. 
It is a favourite watering-place on the 
N. Sea. with excellent sea bathing and 
golf. Tho largo artillery and camping 
grounds, known as Barry Links, arc in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 6200. 

Carnuntum, Rom. fort, station, of which 
tho remains exist near Ilainburg (q.v.), 
in Lower Austria. It was the centre of 
Rom. military operations on the Danube, 
and of tho trade in amber from the N. 
belonging first to Noricmin and later te 
I’annonia (qq.v.). Tho name connected 
with karn, cairn, points to Its Celtic 
origin. 

Carnutes, Celtic tribe of central Gaul, 
between the Seine and the Loire. The 
chief tns wore Conabum (Orldans) and 
Autricum (Chartres). Tho C. wore sub¬ 
dued by Julius Caesar, and in return for 
military services retained their institutions 
under Augustus, hecomini^ foederati of the 
Rom. Empire. 

Carnwath, par. and vil. of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, 27 m. SE. of Gla.sgow. C. vil. 
is chiefly agiic., and forms a residential 
area for railway workers. Coal is 
obtained in the neighbourhood of Forth, 
a vil. in the par. 7 m. from tho vil. of O. 
Pop. 6160. 

Caro, Annibale (1507-00, It. poet, b. 
Civitanuova. In Ancona, lie lived chiefly 
in Rome. In 1543 ho became the con¬ 
fidential secretary of Pietro Lodovico, 
Duke of Parma. He is famed especially 
for his fine trails, of the Aeneid and 
Longus* Daphnis and Chloc. Other works 
include a comedy (Hi Sfraccioni, c. 1544, 
Rime, 1569, sonnets, and an amusing 
eulogy of the big nose of the president of 
the Accademia della Virth, Leoni Ancona. 
His poetry is marked by high qualitie.s, 
and his letters by remarkable finish of 
style. 

Carob-tree, see Ceratonia Siliqua. 

Carol (Charles) 1 (1839-1914), King of 
Rumania. Prince Karl Eltel, second son 
of Prince Karl Anton of Hohonzollern- 
Sigmaringen, the Rom. Catholic branch 
of the Hohenzollerns, was h. Sigmaringen. 
Served In tho Prussian Army; and, on the 
dethronement of Alexander John, was 
elected Prince of Rumania (then under 
Turkish suzerainty), April 1866. He was 
one^etlc in developing the country: but 
in 1870-1, faced by the Fr. sympathies of 
many of his subjects, an unsuccessful 
revolution, together with the failure of 
the speculator to whom he had entrusted 
an important railway contract, ho offered 
to abdicate. The ability of a Conserva¬ 
tive statesman, Lascar Catargi, tided over 
this unfortunate period. Prince 0. took 
the field as an ally of Russia In 1877, and 
on 21 May the independence of Rumania 
was proclaimed. On 22 May 1881 O. was 
crowned King of Bucharest, with a steel 
crown made from a Turkish gun. He 
married Princess Elizabeth of Wied— 
‘Carmen Sylva,’ the poetess and musician 
—in 1869. On the death of their only 
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child the succession was settled on a 
nephew. Prince Ferdinand. The open- 
Injf of the First World War, wherein 
Rumania's interests wore against the 
Central Powers with which the king was 
linked, caused much friction between him 
and his ministry—^terminating only with 
his death at Pclesch, 10 Oct. 

Carol (Charles) 11 (1803-1953), King of 
Rumania, b, at the castle of Pelesch 
(Sinaja); son of King Ferdinand (q.v.) 
and Marie, daughter of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. After a fine military record 
In the First World War he married at 
Odessa a Moldavian named Zigi Lam- 
brlno, and they had a son. In 1919 he 
renounced his claim to the succession, 
since his wife was not recognised as 
princess; but his parents persuaded him 
to give her up, the marriage was annulled 
as illegal for want of banns, and C. was 
sent on a mission to Japan, On his 
return ho married at Athens, 10 Mar. 
1921, Helen, daughter of King Constan¬ 
tine of Greece, by whom ho had issue the 
I'rinee Mihail (Mi<;hacl), b, 1921. After 
attending tJiO funeral of the queon- 
dowager of England, Nov. 192.5, instead 
of going homo he went to Paris and thence 
to Milan, where be formally renounced 
thf3 succession, 28 J)cc\ 1925, The 
National Ajssembly accepted his renuncia¬ 
tion, 4 Jan. 1926. C. wont back to Paris, 
24 Feb. 1926, accompanied by Mmo 
Lupescu. In Paris, in Alar., Mme Lam- 
brlno claimed damages for the annulment 
of her marriage. C, took the surname of 
Caralman; the infant Prince Michael 
succeeded his grandfather, 20 July 1927, 
and I'rincoss Helen obtained a divorce 
from C.. 21 Juno 1928. By that time ho 
had withdrawn Ills renunciation, and been 
expelled from England, 16 May 1928, for 
intriguing against tlie Rumanian Gov. 
He resided in Briiesols for a while. On 
6 Juno 1930 ho llew to Bucharest, a new 
ministry was formed, and the regency 
resigned. On Sunday, 8 June, Carol II 
was proclaimed, while his deposed son 
was given the titles of crown prince and 
Prince of Alba J ulia. After the outbwmk 
of the Second World War the Iron Guard 
began an agitation for C.’s abdication, 
and after riots C., on 6 Sept. 1940, 
signed a proclamation announcing his 
decision to resign in favour of his son 
Michael. His efforts to stem the pro- 
Axls current in Rumania were unavailing 
and ho left the country. He settled in 
S. America, where he married Mme 
Lupescu In 1947. They later settled in 
Portugal. 

Carol (O.F. cardie, a dance with song), 
in accepted Eng. ustige, a song for Christ¬ 
mas, but also, In its early (15th-cent.) 
stages, a slmiiile kind of partsoiig, un¬ 
connected with that festivity. Diez 
suggests that the origin of the word is 
‘chorus'; others dez'ive It from corolla, a 
little crown or garland. The earliest 
meaning applied to the word seems to 
have been a ‘ ring-dance * or ‘ to dance in 
a circle.' Stonehenge, once called the j 
gianto' dance, was also the giants' carol. > 
Dancing and singing were part of religious 
worship from the earliest times. Carolling, | 


dancing with singing, was handed on 
from pagan ritual to the Christian Church. 
In 1209 the Council of Avignon forbade 
dancing and secular singing in churches. 
In the cathedral of Seville the choristers 
perform a castanet dance roimd the 
lectern thrice a year. Caxton, in the 
Golden Legend, refers to the ‘carolles of 
virgyns’ and Chaucer uses the word in 
‘I saw her danc« so comely, carol and 
sweetly sing.' In Spain many early C.s 
refer to gipsy girls dancing and singing. 
The Manx people have a collection of C.s, 
locally called * carvels.’ which were sunjg; 
in the churches on Christmas Eve, each 
singer brinfirihig with him a candle. Most 
of these Manx C.s consist of tales of 

J udgment day and hell, and not of the 
Nativity or the joyful themes of Christ- 
mastido. The Bretons also have a large 
collection of anct C.s. The earliest 
printed collection was issued in 1521 by 
Wynkyn de Word©; this contains the 
famous Boar*8 Head Carol, still sung at 
Queen’s College, Oxfortl, to usher in the 
boar’s head; and this is an example of the 
15th-cont. partsong type mentioned above. 
There are numerous collections of Fr. C.s, 
called Noels, and sev. Ger. Wtegenlieder, 
cradle-songs associated with the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the lullaby Dormi, Fili being 
one of the best known. That the singing 
of C.s as an excuse for the asking of alms 
was a very early custom seems likely from 
an Anglo-Norman C. now in the Brit. 
Museum. The word C. is freely used by 

{ )oets in reference to people or birds sing- 
ng joyously, such as in Tennyson^s 
Elaine, ‘carolling as he wont a true-love 
ballad,’ or in Spenser’s Ej^ithalarnion, ‘ the 
cheerful birds do chaunt their lays and 
caroll of love’s praise.' 

Carolan, Turlough (or Terence) (1670- 
1738), Irish harper, b. near Nobber. oo. 
Meath. Ho w'as not a bard, as tradition 
has it, and Carolan is not an authentio 
form of his name. At about 18 he had 
smallpox and became totally blind; a 
patroness provided him with money, a 
horse, and a spiide, and ho travelled all 
over Ireland playing and singing his own 
compositions, teaching the harp and stay¬ 
ing as an honoured guest at country 
houses. 

Carolina, North and South, see North 
Carouna and South Carolina. 

Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of Bruns¬ 
wick (1768-1821), Queen of Great Britain, 
wife of Geor^ IV, was the daughter of 
Charles Wm Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, and of Princess Auguste of England, 
a sister of George III. She was a bright, 
headstrong, foolish woman when she came 
to England in 1795 to marry the Prince of 
Wales. The marriage was imhappy from 
the beginning. After the birth of a 
daughter, Charlotte (1796), a formal 
separation took place, and the princess 
went to live at Blackheath. Weary of 
continual porseoutlon at the bands of her 
husband, she wont abroad in 1814. When 
she became queen 6 years later she re¬ 
turned to England. She was now tried 
before the House of Lords for alleged 
misconduct, but the bill was not proceeded 
with. Brougham (q.v.) defending the 
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charges against C. with great eloquence. 
Popular feeling in the country was 
strongly on the princess’s side in the 
quarrels with her husband; but there seems 
little doubt that she was an extremely 
difficult woman to deal with, and that the 
couple were ftmdamentally Inoompatiblo. 
with faults on both sides. She a, a few 
days after George IV's coronation, at 
which she was not permitted to be present. 
See lives by L. Melville, 1912, and E. A. 
Parry, 1930. 

Caroline Matilda (1751-76), Queen of 
Denmark and Norway, was the daughter 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and sister 
of George III; in 1766 she married 
Christian VII, King of Denmark cmd 
Norway. The marriage was unhappy. 
Christian being mentally feeble, and C. M. 
fell under the influence of the royal 

E hysician, Struensee (q.v.l; he was popu- 
tfly believed to have been her lover. 
When Struensee was arrested she shared 
his fate and made an attempt to sliield 
him. On his execution she was divorced, 
and after a short imprisonment was, on 
George Ill's request, sent back to Eng¬ 
land. 

Caroline Wllhelmina(1683-1737), Queen 
of Great Britain, wife of George II, the 
daughter of John Frederick, margrave of 
Brandonburg-Anspach. Left an orphan 
in 1696, the girl lived at Berlin with her 

g iardians, the Elector Frederick III of 
randenburg and his wife, Sophia Char¬ 
lotte, daughter of the Electress Sophia, 
and it was proposed that she should marry 
the Archduke Charles; but C.’s refusal to 
become a Catholic caused the proposal to 
be abandoned, and in 1705 sue married 
George Augustus, then electoral Prince of 
Hanover, by whom she had sev. children, 
the eldest being Frederick, afteiw’ards 
Prince of Wales. From 1727 to 1737 her 
political influence was euonnous, and 
Walpole <q.v.) owed much of his power to 
C.’s consistent support. See P. Quen- 
nell, Caroline of England, 1939. 

Caroline Islands, scattered archipelago 
in the Pacific Ocean, Included in Micro¬ 
nesia, betw’een 5® and 10® N. and 135® and 
165® E. The total land area is 460 sq. m. 
Pop. about 40,000. They are divided 
into 3 groups: E., W., and Central. The 
chief la. are Ponape and Kusaii in the E. 
group. Yap in the W., and Truk in the 
(Central. The Palau Is. are administered 
from Yap. The climate is healthy, l)ut 
the is. are subject to severe storms and the 
rainfall Is heavy. Among tiio chief pro¬ 
ducts are copra, pearl, and turtle shell, and 
btche-de-vier. The natives, ver>' mixed 
ethnologleAlly, are excellent boat-builders 
and navigators and successful agricultur¬ 
ists. Yap is remarkable for its peculiar 
currency; in addition to the ordinary shell- 
money, nuge limestone disks are used, 
from 6 In. to 12 ft in diameter; those are 
brought from the Palau Is., and are piled 
round the chief’s treasure-house and 
apparently i-egarded as public property. 
In Ponape and Kusaii cclossal stone struc¬ 
tures exist, pointing to a prehistoric race 
well advanced in general culture. In the 
is. of L616 the ruins appear like a citadel 
with basaltic ramparts; there arc also I 


numerous canals and apparently artifleial 
harbours with high sea walls built lu the 
water. The whole is. of Ponape Is strewn 
with basalt blocks of huge size put to* 
Blither without mortar, once having 
formed massive walls. The C. I. wore 
discovered in 1537 by the Portuguese 
Diego da Bocha, who named them 
Sequeira Is.; in 1686 they were renamed 
by Adm. Francisco Lazeano in honour of 
Charles II of Spain. The C. I. were 
successively ruled by Portuguese and 
Spanish from 1537 to 1899, when they 
were bought by Germany. In 1019 they 
wore assigned to Japan tmdor the mandate 
of the League of Nations. Naval and 
seaplane bases were built among the is,, 
which remained In Jap. hands imtil Sept. 
1945 when they were Burreudered to the 
U.N. The naval base at the Ulithi atoll 
has since been dismantled. The is. were 
taken over by the U.S.A., July 1947. 

Carolingians, see Carlovinqians. 

Carolus, Eng. gold coin, struck in the 
reign of (Jharles I. It was rated at £1, 
but appreciated in value to £1 3s. dd. Its 
official title was unit, and it was also 
called a broad. A C. was also a base 
silver coin of Charles VIII of France. 
‘C. dollars,’ Sp. coins of Charles III and 
IV, wore long current in the E., especially 
in China, containing 8 rool.s; they were 
known as pieces of eight. They are still 
current in some of the tea-growing dists. 
of China, and as the people hoard them 
tlioy have greatly exceeded their intrinsic 
value. 

Carolus-Duran, name adopted by 
Charles Auguste Emile Durand (1837- 
1917), Fr. painter, b. Lille. Ho first 
studied at the Lille Academy, and then 
went to Paris^ in 18(51 be travelled in 
Italy and Spam, where In particular he 
studied the style and technique of 
Veldzquez. Ilis first success was with a 
subject picture, ‘.Murdered, or the Assas¬ 
sination,’ now in the Lille Museum. 
Later he became a portrait painter. In 
1869 a portrait of his wife, called ‘The 
Lady with the Glove,* was bought for 
the Luxembouig. He was the head f>f 
one of the prin. studios in Paris; and 
some of the most oelcbratod artists of his 
day, including J, S. Sargent, were his 
pupils. In 1904 be w'as made a member 
of the Acaddmie dcs Beaux-Arts, and in 
1905 director of the Fr. Academy at 
Rome. 

Carolus Magnus, see Charlemagne. 

Caronia, tn in Sicily (q.v.), overlooking 
the N. coastal plain. 63 m. ESE. of 
Messina (q.v.). I’op. 6000. 

Carossa, Hans (1878-1956), Oer. prose 
writer and poet, b. Tdlz, Bavaria. He 
studied medicine, and practised at 
Passau, Nuremberg, and Munich. His 
profession greatly iiifluenecd his writings, 
both as regards the 8u])ioct-matter of some 
of his prose works {JJoktar BUrgers Ende, 
1913; Der Arzi Oion, 1931), but also lu hla 
objective outlook and keen observation. 
Many of his works are purely autobio¬ 
graphical: Eine Kindhcit, 1922, Itnnui- 
nisehes Tageijuch. 1924, Verwandlungen 
einer Jugend, 1928, Filhrung und Geleit, 
1933, Das Jahr der schonen Tdvschungen, 
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1041, Avilzeichnungen aus TtdHen, 1947, 
and Ungleiche WeUen^ 1051. Altboufirh 
his life was outwardly uneventful, his 
writings are admirable examples of broad¬ 
mindedness, tolerance, and wisdom. C. 
also pub. a volume of lyrical poems in 
1938. See F. Klatt, Hans Carossa^ 1937; 
(}, Sohaeder, Hans Carossa, 1947. 

Carotenoids, generally highly unsatur¬ 
ated, fat-soluble, yellow or orange plant 
pigments which arc widely distributed in 
nature and exemplified by carotenes, the 
Isomeric hydrocarbon pigments In carrots 
and lycopene In tomatoes. Chemlcu-l 
knowledge of C. has been largely duo 
to the application of chromatography and 
development of micro analytical tech¬ 
nique and about a himdred distinct 
natural O. aro now recognised, some of 
which exist in stereoisomcrlc forms. 
Carotene Itself has the molecular formula 
CioHm a-nd all the known O. contain 
40 or loss carbon atoms, their constitution 
being of a regular pattern of isoprene 
units and polyene systems. Although 
the animal organism is unable to syn¬ 
thesise C,, more is known of the signifi¬ 
cance of some (^- in the animal kingdom 
than of their importance to plant life. 
Thus the occurrence of C. in green leaves 
suggests that these pigments have an 
Important n)le in photosynthesis but this 
Is without experimental foundation. The 
structural rolationsliip between carotene 
and Vitamin A confirms the long held 
suspicion of the connection between 
carotene and the growth factor in the 
animal kingdom, since /3-carotene cun j 
act as a substituU» for Vitamin A^. The 
conversion of ^-carotene intu Vitamin 
At has been achieved, but although 
the change is apparently simple, viz. 
040^154 "t" 2H*0 —>• the largo 

-»c4ilo production of Vitamin At has not 
been achieved. However, the synthesis 
of Vitamin At lias led to the synthesis of 
a variety of C. Whilst the role of C. 
In the process of vision has not been 
completely elucidated, it is known that 
visual purple Is a protein-rotlncne com¬ 
plex which liberates the retinone com¬ 
ponent on exposure to light and in the 
visual process this component is con¬ 
verted into Vitamin At. In the dark the 
reverse process occurs. Although the 
study of C. has been going on since the 
time of Berzelius, it Is only recently that 
many problems regarding the synthesis 
of C. have been overcome by the use of 
aoetylenio intermediates, but the bio¬ 
chemical aspects of O. wUl doubtless 
reveal further knowledge. 

Carotid Arteries, 2 arteries which con¬ 
vey the blood supply to the head. They 
pass through the neck on either side of 
the windpipe, and each opposite the angle 
of the Jaw divides into two, one branch, 
the external, serving the face and ^alp, 
and the other, the Internal, branch the 
brain. The pulsation In those arteries is 
easily felt from the surface. ^ 

Caroto, or Carotto, Giovanni Francesco 
ior Oianfranoesoo) (c. 1480~154tH, It. 
painter, 6. Verona; w’orked in Mantua 
under Mant>egna, whoso style ho imitated. 
After returning to Verona he painted 
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frescoes In the church of Sam Tommauo 
Oantuarieuse (Thomas A Becket). Among 
his best workit are the frescooe in Sant’ 
Fufemia, Verona, depicting scenes from 
the book of Tobit. One of bis earlier 
works was a ‘Virgin and child, with an 
infant John the Baptist* In the Gallery of 
Modena. There are pictures by C. in 
many churches and galleries of Mantua 
and Verona, Including his ‘Glory of the 
Virgin ’ (simed and dated 1545) in Verona, 
where he a. 

Carp, Petre (1837-1919), Rumanian 
statesman. 5. Jassy. He was the leader 
of the Young Conservative or Junlmist 
party, the J ummea being a literary society 
whicli he founded with liosotti and 
Malorescii and changed Into a political 
association- The object of the party was 
to improve the condition of the peasantry, 
introduce a gold standard, and develop 
Industries by means of foreign capitaL 
Ho came into power in 1888, passed a 
Bill for the distribution of state lands, and 
succeeded In introducing a gold standard. 
He was, however, unable to retain ofilce, 
and was succeeded, 1891, by L. Catargin. 
He trans. some of Shakespeare’s plays into 
Rumanian. In the Privy Council, from 
3 Aug 1914, he alone supported King 
Charles’s desire to side with the Centra! 
Powers in the First World War. 
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Carp (Cyjrrinus carpio) belongs to the 
order Ostariophysi of the Teleostei. 
Originally it belonged to Asia, but it 
has been introduced into Europe and for 
RGv. cents, has fiourished in Britain. 
The fish, which Is closely related to auob 
well-known species os goldfish and min¬ 
nows, often grows to a very large size, 
and may weigh as much as 100 lb.; 
examples have boon known to attain a 
great age. In colour they are brown 
above, light beneath, have a compressed 
body covered with large scales, a long 
dorsal fin and shorter anal fin, and round 
the mouth depend 4 barbels. The C. 
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usually Inhabits quiet lakes, ponds, or 
slug^sh streams, and during winter 
hibernates in mud; ft is capable of living 
for a considerable time out of water. Its 
food is either vegetable or animal. The 
female is very prolific and spawns on 
weeds in May or June. The Crucian or 
Prussian O., a native of Europe, has the 
technical name Carassius mrassius, while 
C. auratuSy or golden carp, is the goldfish 

(Q.V.). 

Carpaooio, Vittore (c. 1450-1523/6), It. 
painter, b. Venice, of an old Venetian 
family, the cx)rrect name being Scarpozza. 
He m,w be regarded as a forerunner of the 
finest Venetian masters. His chief works 
were painted between 1490 and 1519. 
He was certainly a pupil of Lazzaro 
Bastlani, rather than nis master, as 
formerly held. His greatest works are at 
Venice; the series of pictures in San 
Giorgio degli Schlavoni, brought so pro¬ 
minently to notice by Ruskin, was painted 
by or<ier of the hospice of San Giorgio 
from 1502 to 1508. The St Ursula serioa 
(Accademia, Venice) is well-known. *St 
Ursula leaving her father’ (National 
Gallery) adequately exemplifies his style. 
See P. C. Molmcntl and (j, Ludwig, Life 
and Works of Vittore Carpacci (trans. by 
R. n. Gust, 1907); G. Fiocco, Carpaccio, 
1931, 

Carpathians, groat mt system in central 
Europe, extonoing from Bratislava to 
Orgovo, in crescent form, for 800 m. The 
Danube valley divides them from the 
Alps, and tho Maix?h from Silesia and the 
Moravian Mts. After forming the bound¬ 
ary between Hungair and Rumania 
they turn S., cut by the Danube, which 
flow's in a p^lcturesquo gorge between 
Bazias and Turnu-Soverin. They then 
slope down to tho Rumanian plain in 
beautiful wmoded declivities, intersected 
bv valleys of numerous rivs., fed by the 
high rainfall of the dist. For the purpose 
of classification the whole system may be 
divided into 2 great groups, the E. and 
W. C. The P). C. stretch from the mouth 
of tho Nora to tlio source of the Theiss. 
The W. 0. start at the Theiss and tenni- 
nato at llmtJslava. The chief groups of 
mts arc Little C., Beskids, Central O., 
White Mts, Lonmitzer Spitzo, Eistbaler 
Spitze, and tho High Tatra groiin, inrlnd- 
ing tho highest peak in the O., Gcris- 
dorfer, 8737 ft. Few mts roach or r)ass 
Into the snow line. There are no glaciers, 
but glacial lakes, Meerangen, are hidden 
away in the snow-boimd recesses at an 
elevation of 6000 ft. The best-known 
passes are Teregova, from Orsova to 
Temeswar; Vulkar, In tho valley of the 
Schyl; Rottenthurm, in the S. Transyl¬ 
vanian Alps, in a gorge formed bv the 
Alata; Tm-sbiirg, between Bucharest and 
Brasov; and .Tablunka, between Bratis¬ 
lava and Cracow. The C. form a water¬ 
shed for the Baltic and the Black Seas, 
the most imT>ortant rivs. rising there bo- 
ing Uie Dniester, Vistnla, Theiss, Maros, 
and Szanos. Besides having more mineral 
wealth than any other mt system of 
Europe, the region of the C. is' rich and 
fertile, and well wooded with oaks 
beeches, evergreens, and firs. In the less 


civilised parts wild animals are found, 
including the wolf, bear, and lynx, and 
occasionally chamois and Ihox. The 
lammergeier, or bearded vulture, is found 
here. Geologically there are 4 zones 
of tho C.: {1) the outer zone lying towards 
Russia, of soft Tertiary reck, containing 
salt and petroleum; (2) the sandstone 
zone, extending SE. from tho March; 
(3) the cTystalline zone of Palaeozoic 
rocks; (4) tho volcanic zone, containing no 
active volcanoes, but subordinate mts 
of volcanic origin. Gold, silver, quick¬ 
silver, copper, and iron are the chief 
minerals obtained. See I. Phillimore, 
In the Carpathians, 1912, 

Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste (1827-75), Fr. 
sculptor, b. Valenciennes. His father 
w'as a mason, and during his early years 
the family was extremely poor. P or 2 
years he w'orked in a drawling school in 
Paris, and in 1854 entered the Ecolo des 
Beaux Arts, lie was awarded the Grand 
Prix de Romo for his .statue of ‘Hector 
with his Child, Astyanax.' At Rome he 
felt the intinence of Micliclangclo, aiid 
became more vigorous in style and pas¬ 
sionate in expression. C. must be re¬ 
garded as one of the influences which 
have helped to free modern sculpture 
from the weight of ac,ademic classicism. 
Among his chief works are ‘La Palom- 
bella,’ 1856, ‘Neapolitan Fisherman,' 
1858, ‘Girl with a Shell,’ 1869, ‘Ugoliuo 
and his Clilldren,* 1863, and ‘Statue of 
the Prince Imperial,’ 1866, aft(‘r which 
ho was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1869 bo executed one of the 
groups, ‘Dancing,’ for the opera hoxise, 
which aroused much prejudice by its 
strong realism, vigour, and vitality. His 
last work, a fountain, is in the Avenue 
de I’Observatoire, Paris. Many of his 
drawings and studies are at Valenciennes. 

Carpel, one of the divs. or units of 
the pistil of a flower, enclosing ovules. 
There may exist only one C. in the flower, 
and the gynoccoum Is then said to be 
monocarpellary, e.g. sweet pea and other 
legumes, but if more than one should be 
present it is polycarpcllary; in any case 
the C. or C.s are important parts of the 
female esse ntial organ of the flower, the 
gynoecoum. When the C.s of a poly- 
carpellary pistil are united to ouo an¬ 
other the condilioii is syncarpous, e.g. 
primrose; when they are free from each 
other it is apucarj>ous, e.g. buttercup. 
The fusion of C.s alToets tl>e way in which 
the ovules are placed within the ovary, 
e.g. those which are folded on themselves 
first, and then fused by tbclr adjaeont 
niargins, bear ovules In tho centre, when 
the placentation is said to bo axilc, e.g. 
bluoboll. The placenta is a swollen 
cushion forrnc^d from the fused margins 
which are themsclros called septa. The 
style 18 a prolongation of the upper part 
of the o., anil the stigma Is the teimlnal 
knob bom at the apex of the stvle. 

Carpentaria, Gulf of. situated on the N. 

Capes Arnhem 
and York. Tho most importtuit is. con- 
are Grooto Kylandt and the 
Mellcsley Is the largest of which Is 
Mommgton Is. It receives a number of 
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rivB., including the Roper, the Mitchell, Drift, followed In 1933; concerto lor 
the Flinders, the Lelcnhardt, and the violin and orchestra in 1937; and his 
Albert. The coast is low and swampy, symphony for the fiftieth anniversary of 
It was named In 1623 by Carstensz, after the Chicago Symphony Orchestra In 1940. 
Pieter Carpentier, Governor-General of In 1941 he wrote Sonff of Il'ree^Urm for 
the Dutch Indies. chorus and orchestra. 

Carpenter, Edward (1844-1929), author. Carpenter. Dr Lant (1780-1840), Uni- 
6. Brighton, son of Charles 0., barrister tarian miniister and theological writer, 
and retired naval oflaoer. On leaving 6. Kidderminster. He studied at the 
school at Brighton ho went to Trinity academy of Northampton (1797), and at 
Hall, Cambridge, and was tenth wrangler Glasgow Unlv. (1798-1801). He became 
in 1868. He took orders, and was curate an assistant master at a school in Bir- 
to F. D. Maurice at St Edward’s. Beoom- mlngham, and subsequently librarian of 
(ng dissatisfied with his ezveed, he renounced the Liverpool Athenaeum (1802-5), when 
orders and became univ. extension lec* he was chosen as Unitarian minister of 
turcr on astronomy In Yorks tns. In a boarding-school in Bxeter (1805-17). 
1883 he took a cottage at Mlllthorpo, From 1817 to 1829 he held a similar 
Derbyshire, worked In the fields, and position in a school at Bristol. He was 
grow his own fruit and vegetables. He drowned in Italy, off the coast of Leg- 
wrote poetry: Narciss^is, 1873, and horn. Dr C. pub. nmnerous sermons and 
Towards Democracy (under the Influence polemical tracts, and wrote Unitarianism, 
of Whitman), 1883—and prose: Civili- the Docirive of the Gospel, 1809, and 
sation, its Cause atid Cure, 1889, Lome’s Systejnatic Education (2 vols.), 1815, etc. 
Coming of Age, 1896, Angels* Wings, His memoirs wore ed, by his son, R. L. 
1898, Art of Creation, 1904, The Inter- C.. in 1842. 

mediate Sex, 1908, My Days and Dreams Carpenter, Mary (1807-77), philan- 
(autobiograpby), 1916. Ho visited Coy- thropist, b. Exeter, daughter of Dr Lant 
Ion, and his From Adam's Peak to Ele- C., a Unitarian minister, and sister of Dr 
phanta, 1892, extols the oriental peace of William Benjamin C. Educ. In her father’s 
mind. His whole life was In fact a re- boys’ school at Bristol. Her interest in 
action against Victorian conventions and poor children was aroused by Dr J. 
respectability, lie d. at Guildford. Tuckerman of Boston, and in 1835 she 

Carpenter, Lord George (1657-1732), started a working and visiting society 
general, entered the anny, 1672. Ho and later a ragged school with a night 
served in Iixiland and Flanders, and in school in the poorest part of Bristol. The 
Spain as qunrtormaster-general to Peter- visit of the Hindu philanthropist, Ram- 
borough, 1705. He commanded tlic inohim Roy, 183.3, aroused her sympathies 
cavalry at Almanza, 1707, at which battle with India, and the first of her journeys 
he was second in commarnl. He joined to the E. was taken, 1866, where she 
the Httnovoiian party, defeating the i>re- initiated sev. reforms for women and 
tender at Preston, 1715. In return for children. She wrote many books cm- 
hts services ho was made Governor of bodying her schemes for the education of 
Minorca and coiiimander-in-chief of the destitute children and those on the border 
forces in Scotland. He was creat(‘d of a criminal or vagrant life. Her book 
baron, 1719; M.P. for Wtwtnjluster. 1722- Juvenile Delinquents was instrumental in 
1729. His grandson was created Viscount the passing of the Youthful Offenders 
Carlingford and Tyrconnel In the Irish Act, 1854. She d. in Bristol. -See life by 
peerage, but the earldom l»ccamo extinct J. K. C., 1879. 

in 1853. See Life of Lord George CarpenU r, Carpenter, William Benjamin (1813-85), 
1736. naturalist, son of Dr Lant C., b. Exeter. 

Carpenter, John (c. 1370-1441), mer- He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh, 1839. 
chant, London’s tn clerk, 1417-38, and was made F.R.S. in 1844; gold medallist 
M.P. for the CUv in 1436 and 1439. C. of the Royal Society, 1861; and was 
compiled the f’ity’s privileges In the Liber Fullerian prof, of physiology at the Royal 
Albus, He left a bequest which formed Institute from 1845, being a most popnlar 
part of the foundation of the City of and admirable lecturer. His works In- 
London School. elude Principles of General and Compara- 

Carpenter, John Alden (1876-1951), five Physiology, ISZd, Emd The Microscope 
Amcr. composer, 6. Park Uidge, Illinois, and ils Revelations, 1856. Principles of 
He studied under Amy Fay and Seeboeck, Mental Physiology (4th ed.), 1876. He 
and at Harvard under J. K. Paine. His was registrar of the univ. of London, 
first notable works w^ere Improving So7ius 1856-79. 

/or Children, 1907. and Gitanjali, a song- Carpenter Bee {Xylocopa), so named 
cycle of poems bv Tagore. His first from its habit of boring holes in dry 
symphony, Sermons in Stones, was timber and forming little cells in which to 
wiitten in 1917. A ballet pantomime, lav eggs. The partitions between the 
The Rirthday of the Infanta (after Oscar cells are made of the wood-dust fastened 
Wilde), was produced by the Chicago together with saliva. X. virginica, a N. 
Opera Co. in 1919, and Skyscraper, also Amer. species, is as large as a humble be©, 
a ballet, bv the Metropolitan Opera Co. Carpentier, Georges (1894- ), Fr, boxer, 
of New York In 1926. For the Washing- b. Lens, near Calais, and worked In a coal- 
ton bi-oent-enary In 1932 he wrote Song pit ns a boy. At a boxing academy In the 
of Faith for chorus and orchestra, and tn he attracted the attention of the 
Patterns (piano and orchestra) was played proprietor, Francois Descampa. When 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra In the 14 he won a fight against Salmon, one of 
same year. Hla symxmonlc poem, Sea the best-known boxers, at 7 st, 2 lb. He 
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won the obampionshlp of Franoe in eTory each other and can be bolted. Different 
weight and div. On 16 July 1914 he varieties Of scarf-joints are employed 
fought Gunboat Smith at Olympia, where the timber is subjected to com- 
London, for the world^s heavywe^ht presslon, tension, or to a bending strain, 
white championship, and won it through etc. Hard-wood pieces called keys are 
the disQualiflcation of Smith for a foul, inserted into the holes of a scarf-joint 
His most sensational light In England was before the bolts in order to compress the 
with the heavyweight Joe Beckett on 4 beams closely together; they must not be 
Dec. 1919, for the championship of driven in too hard or the fibres of the wood 
Europe, the Prince of Wales being pro- will be strained. In bolting together 
sent at the match. Only 2 blows were scarf-joints side plates of iron are used 
struck, Beckett being knocked out a few to protect the wood. Another mode c»f 
moments after the fi^t started. He won joining timber is by mortise and tenon, 
the light heavyweight ehampionship of which is employed wherever one piece of 
the world and fou^t Dempsey In New timber meets another without crossing it. 
York, 3 July 1921, for the world’s heavy- a hole called a mortise Is made in on© 
weight championship, and was decisively piece of timber, and a projecting portion 
beaten in the fourth round. Ho served called a tenon is left on the other. The 
In the Fr. Air Force during the First tenon Is driven into the mortise and 
World War, and again on the outbreak secured In position by glue, or by a pin 
of war in 1939 until the fall of France in penetrating it laterally through the side 
1940. of the mortised beam, or by an external 

Oarpentras, Fr. tn In the dept of iron strap which passes round the beam 
Vaucluse, on the Auzun, and on the C. and Is nvoted In the other, the beam 
Canal, 14 m. NE. of Avignon (q.v.). It which has the tenon. When the two 
dates from Rom. times, and was formerly pieces of timber do not meet each other at 
the cap. of Oomtat Venalssin (q.v.). It right angles, modifications of the mortise 
has a fine Gothic church (1405-1510, and tenon Joint are adopted, so that a 
formerly a cathedral), 17th-cent, law bearing surface may be provided which 
courts, an 18th-cent, synagogue, anct Is at right angles to the direction of the 
walls, and a splendid 18th-cent, aqueduct, thrust exercised by the entering timber. 
There is also a Rom. triumphal arch. Other operations performed when timbers 
There Is a textile industry, and there is a cross each other are notching, cogging, 
market for limit and vegetables. Pop. and housing; those Joints must be 
14,000. strengthened by bolts or straps. When 

Carpentry may bo defined as the craft greater strength Is required than a single 
of selecting, working, and jointing timber beam will give, the processes of buUding 
for structiiral purposes. In building C. and trussing beams are used. Building 
covers all carcassing work: roofs, floors, beams is combining 2 or more beams In 
partitions; centring, shuttering, and depth so os to have the same effect as one 
shoring. In furniture it provides the large beam; the beam is cut in two and 
roughest types. Heavy work, ranging supported with cross-beams In the opera- 
from case-making to bridge building, also tion of trussing. 

comes within the sphere of C. The re- The framework by means of which 
mainder of this article outlines the the covering of a building is supported is 
traditional processes of the craft, but known as the roof. The simplest form 
shortage and high costs of timber are of roof consists of a series of pieces of 
restricting its use in building and favour- timber with their own ends resting on the 
Ing the use of alternative structural walls and their other ends meeting at a 
mateiials. ridge-polo. These are called rafters, and 

Any ossorablage of pieces of timber thoir lower extremities are connected by 
connected together is called a frame, a piece of timber called a tie, as other- 
The points of meeting of the pieces of wise this framework would thnist out the 
timber in a frame are termed joints, and roof when loaded with the weight of the 
one of the first requisites In O. Is a know- covering. The whole frame Is known as 
ledge of the various ways of joining a couple; such a simple form of roof, 
the pieces In order to stand different however, can only bo used when the 
strains and pressures. When one piece buihling Is less than 20 ft long. When 
of timber is not low enough, It is loinoil the tie is longer than that. It is apt to sag 
to another piece In the same direction by in the middle, and a fourth plcc^, called 
various methods. The roughest method a king-post, is added to unite It directly 
of doing this Is by fishing; the ends of with the apex of the rafters. Cmss- 
the beams are placed together, and a pieces, called stmts, are added If the 
piece of timber is placed on each side rafters are liable to sag; their centres are 
and secured by bolts passed through the thus united to the centre of the lie. If 
whole. Another method is halving the the span is longer than about 30 ft it is 
beams so that they present a level face inadvisable to leave the rafters unsiip- 
when joined together, and can be united ported for half their length, and the 
by means of bolts. Scarf-joints are em- following formation is substituted: The 
ployed when it is neoe^ai^ to maintain centre of each rafter Is Joined to the tie 
the same depth and width throughout by a piece which falls perpendicularly on 
the beam. In tma method a part of the it; the rafters are also joined to each other 
thickness of the timber is cut away from by a piece which runs parallel to and above 
each Ijeam; the parts cut away ore on the tie. The perpendiculara and the seo- 
'Opposite 0jdb8> ftud ^rrespond to each tlon of the tie enclosed br them thus form 
Other, so that the beams will fit into a parallelogram with tlie rafters. The 
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horizontal piece Is caUed a collar-beain, 
and the suspendinK pieces queen-posts. 
The whole frame is known as a truss: the 
trussed frames are placed at intervals of 
about 10 ft. They support horizontal 
pieces known as purlins, which i*un the 
whole length of the roof, and support the 
common rafters and their covering. All 
roofs, of whatever size, are founded on the 
above models, unless it is not desired that 
there should be a tie-beam, as in churches, 
etc. The walls ore then made stronger 
or the roof principals are modided in shape 
to meet the greater horizontal pressure. 

The framing of timber supporting the 
floor of tlie room above and the ceiling 
of the room below is called the naked 
flooring; there are 3 main kinds of floor¬ 
ing—single, double, and framed. Single 
flooring consists of one series of joists 
which stretches right across from wall to 
wall without any support. The flooring 
boards are laid on the top of these joistH, 
and to the \mder side is afflxod the 
celling of the lower storey. Double floor¬ 
ing baa a middle series of binding joists, 
resting on the walls in the same wav as 
the joists of single flooring; above these 
Joists are the bridging joists and below 
are the ceiling joists. Both these are 
notched into the main joists where they 
cross them, and support respectively the 
floor above and the celling below. Framed 
flooring has beams in addition to the 
binding, bridging, and ceiling Joists; the 
binding joists do not cross the whole 
width of the room, but are framed Into 
these beams at intervals. A double cel¬ 
ling of lath and plaster la occasionally 
asod to deaden sound; the most general 
method, however, is the insertion of 

S lugging above the ceiling. Framed 
oors are used where there are large 
spans, double floors ensure evenness of 
floor and celling, and single floors give 
strength eombined with lightness where 
the spans are not very great. If the span 
for a single floor exceeds 8 or 0 ft, the 
joists shouUl be strutted toother to pre¬ 
vent twisting. Rough wooden proflloa of 
the cornices of a room are made, and after¬ 
wards lathed round and plastered. This 
process is known as com ice bracketing. 

The frames of tlmbor which are used to 
divide the upper storeys of a building into 
rooms are called partltion.s. When these 
are not remilrod to bear any heavy weight 
they are formed as follows: A piece of 
timber, called a sill, is laid along the 
floor, and a corresponding piece along the 
ceiling joists. The lath Is nailed to the 
vertical pieces, known as quarters, with 
which the space between Is occupied. If 
the partition has to support any weight 
it has to be trussed with posts and braces, 
and brickwork or concrete may be used 
to fill up the space. When a staircase is 
made of wood, the pieces of timber upon 
which It rests, and which form the frame¬ 
work, are known as the carriage. They 
are 2 In number, and are inclined at the 
angle which it is desired that the steps 
should have; they are called technloally 
rough strings. A piece of timber, which 
projects horizontally from the upper 
level to which the staircase leads, forms 
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the support for the rough strings and also 
for the joists of the landing: tlm is called 
a pitching or apron piece. When bridges 
or vaults are in course of construction, 
curved frames are needed to support the 
arch stones; these frames are known as 
centres. The ribs of which the centres 
are composed are built of a series of short 
timbers shaped to the curve required; 
they are placed about 6 ft apart, and are 
connected by horizontal ties as well as by 
diagonal bracing. The centres serve to 
support the narrow boards which carry 
the stones of the arch. When the arch is 
properly keyed the centres are struck 
gradually so that the arch takes its proper 
bearing slowly. Staging is built up of 2 
rows of standards, or Targe square timbers, 
resting on a sill of timber on the ground. 
Longitudinal beams at the top support a 
platform, on which a small railway may 
run. If the staging is large and requirtJd 
for a travelling crane, It is known as a 
gantry. See also Joinery. ConmiU R. 
Greonhalgh, Practical Joincrit arid Car^ 
perUry, 192.3, and Joinery and Carpentry 
(4 vote.), 1939-40: C. Ellis, Modem Practi- 
cal Carpentry, 1927; A. K. and T. R. 
Bridgwood, Carpentry and Joinery {Ad- 
vanced), 1952. 

Carpet (It. and Low Lat. carpita, a 
coarse cloth, from Lat. carpere, to pluck), 
heavy woven fabric, used as a covering on 
floors. C.s were first made and used in 
the E., where the custom of sitting cross- 
legged on the floor and of praying In a low, 
crouching position necessitated the use of 
some soft covering to the floor. 'WTien C.s 
were first brought to England, they were 
used as a rich covering for beds and tables, 
straw, dried rushes, or sand being spread 
over the floors. When C.s were first 
used for floors they were regarded os 
a great luxury* and only in keeping with 
a lady’s boudoir. Hand -woven tapestries 
were commonly made during the Middle 
Ages in oonvente and by ladies of rank, 
and were sometimes spread over the floors. 
The industry first developed in France, 
where a factory was ostab. In 1607 at the 
Louvre by Henry IV. Other C. factories 
were estab. In Ohaillot, 1627, and at 
Beauvais. 1664. In 1695, with the revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, most of the 
weavers—for the majority were Pro¬ 
testants—fled across the Channel, and 
thus the Industry was started in Englcmd. 
The Flemish weavers first settled in 
Bristol, but the knowledge of the art soon 
spread to N. tns, and notably to Kldder- 
nilmster, Dewsbury, and Glasgow. The 
chief varieties of C. are the Brussels, 
Wilton, Persian, Turkey, Indian, lOdder- 
minster, and Axmlnster. Rugs also came 
to Britan originally from the E., where 
the rug or O. is the most Important, often 
indeed almost the only, furnishing of the 
house. Indian, Persian, and Turkish C.s 
and rugs are the best examples of the art. 

OenereU principle of manufacture. The 
original method of C. malting was by 
hand, and to this day C.s are made both 
In Europe and in oriental countries in 
precisely the same manner as of old. 
The principle is very simple. The warp 
threads forming the chain are woimd on 

B 
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2 horizontal beams and the weavers sit 
side by side in front, the G. as it is woven 
being gradually wound on the lower beam 
and the warp correspondingly unwound 
from the upper beam. The yarn for the 
pile is cut into tufts, and knotted by tho 
weaver. The interlocking of warp and 
weft forms the weave of the O. Hand¬ 
weaving is slow, and therefore the pro¬ 
duct is very exi)en8ive. The first type of 
machine-made 0. to be made in England 
was the Brussels C. 

Brussels carpet. This C. is composed 
of a mixture of linen and w’orsted, the 
cloth or reticulated part of the structure 
being entirely of linen, and the worsted 
only showing on the upper surface and 
making the pattern. Through the coarse 
linen fabric worsted thread of different 
colours is drawn and held in loops over 
the wires. When tho work is complete 
the wires are removed, and the remaining 
loops give a soft pile and make the 
figured surface of the C. Brussels C-s 
were introduced into Kidderminster from 
Toumoi in 1745. 

WiUon carpet or velvet pile. This is 
made with longer loops, woven over sharp 
wires, which, when withdrawn, cut tho 
worsted, leaving a full velvety pile; other¬ 
wise it is similar in manuf. to Brussels. 
The C. may afterwards be sheared to 
even the surface. In recent years many 
Wiltnn looms have been erected capable 
of weaving seamless C.a 12 ft wide or 
more. 

Persian carpets. This manuf. dates 
from very early times. They are thicker 
and softer than ordinary C.s, are of giuat 
durability, and are renowned for their 
beautiful designs. They are made by 
knotting woollen yam on warp threads, 
the tufts thus formed being firmly held 
In plocx) by tho woof yam. Old Persian 
C\s are highly prized, and are of great 
value. 

Turkey carjjets. These are somewhat 
similar to Persian C.s, being made In the 
same fashion, but their designs are stiller 
and more geometrical in character. The 
colouring is very rich. The industry 
flourishes chiefly at Uskah in Asia Minor; 
C.s of the same kind were formerly made 
at Axminster (1755-1835), and are still 
made at Wilton. 

Indian carpets, like Persiem, are woven 
by hand, the design being formed by 
knitting into the warp tufts of woollen 
threads of the proper colour one after tho 
other. But modern Indian C.s are much 
Inferior to the earlier Indian pile C.s in 
pattern owing to the debasing influence 
of W. designs. 

Kidderminster carpet. This is made in 
the greatest quantities in Scotland and 
Yorkshire, and is the oldest kind of 
machine-made C. It is made by the 
intersection of 2 or more cloths of dif¬ 
ferent colours, woven in stripes of different 
shades. They are made in layers, and 
are called accordingly 2-ply or 3-ply. 
The back of the C. is exactly the same 
pattern as the face-side, but the colours 
are reversed. There is no pile, the yam 
lying flat on the surface, as in woreted 


Axminster carpel. It was first made 
in England by Thomas WhlUy In 1755. 
It is usually made to order, being made in 
one piece according to the dimensionB of 
the room for which it is required. They 
resemble iSirkey C.8, and ore made in 
tufts of coloured worsted or wool tied 
under the warp, the linen threads being 
rammed down and concealed. As Is the 
case with Turkey C.s. the difficulty lies 
in obanging the colours so as to form the 
required pattern. In 1839 Mr Templeton 
of Glasgow patented a method of meUiing 
Chenille Axminsiers. Tho chenille is 
woven on a separate loom, cut into strips, 
and bound into tufts, and is then woven 
into the C., being used as the weft thread. 
Tho process of weaving the fiir into the C. 
is performed on a setting loom. Chenille 
C.s are very popular, partly on account of 
the variety of coloui’S which can be used, 
and partly owing to the comparative 
cheapness. Iloyal Axminstera do not 
require tho chenille to be woven separ¬ 
ately; tho tnfts are cut by machinery and 
are threaded into the C. by tho linen weft. 
The later typos of loom for weaving the 
fabric can produce a C. 5 yds wide with¬ 
out a seam. 

Seats of manufacture. Brussels and 
velvet-pile C.s are largely made at 
Kidderminster, and also at Durham and 
Halifax. Kidderminster C.s come from 
Kilmarnock and Bannockburn in Scot¬ 
land, and from Dewsbury and other places 
in Yorks. Only a small quantity is made 
in Kidderminster itself. Tho finest Per¬ 
sian C.s are made at Kiu'dlstan. The 

K atent chenille Axminstors are made to a 
iige extent in Glasgow. In the U.S.A. 
C.s are chiefly manuf. In Philadelphia, 
where the first factory was estab. In 1791, 
and in Lowell. Tho most famous Fr. 
C.fl are the Savounerie, made in Paris, 
and the Aubusson C.s. See PEitsiA.N Art. 
See also R. 8. Brinton, Carpets, 1919; A. F. 
Kendrick and C. H. C. Tattersall, Hand- 
woven Carpets, Oriental and European, 
1922; A. Hackwell, Die chincsische 
Teppiche, 1921; B. Beaumont, Carpets 
and Buys, 1924; F. J. Mayers, Carpet 
Designs and Designing, 1934. 

Carpet-bagger, slang political term for a 
candidate who stands for election in a 
locality to which be Is a stranger. The 
term was used contemptuously after the 
Civil war in the U.wS.A. for the N. poli¬ 
ticians who, by tho help of the Negro 
vote, controlled the S. administration. 

Carpet Bedding, in gardening, the name 
of a oertaln formal arrangement of beds, 
adorned chiefly with bright-coloured 
foliage-planta or low-growing flowering 
ones, such as lobelia;, cerastlum, aubrieta, 
coleus, sedum, thrift, ecbeverij\8, saxi¬ 
frages, or box, 80 arranged as to resemble 
a figured carpet. The patterns are 
usually geometrical designs, but some¬ 
times birds, butterflies, coots of aims, or 
other objects are represented. Now only 
practised In publio parks and gardens. 

^rpi, Ugo da (1460-1523), It. painter 
and engraver, claimed to have discovered 
the art of chiaroscuro printing (see 
Colour Printing), but (5er. research 
would seem to have proved that the art 
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was practised In Germany in 1499 or 
before, whereas the earliest of C/b prints 
is dated 1518. C. used 3 bloc^ m his 
famous engravings after Raphael. 

Carpi: 1. It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 10 m. NNE. of Modena <q.v.). It 
has a cathedral, and an anct castle, now 
a museum. Pop. (tn) 21,100; (com.) 
37,600. 

2. It. vil.. in Veneto (q.v.), on the 
Adige (q.v.), SE. of Verona. 1‘rincje 
Eugdne (q.v.) defeated the French here in 
1701. 

Carpine, Joannes de Plano (c. 1182- 
1262), Franciscan traveller, b. Umbria, 
W. Italy. He was a companion and 
disciple of St ITranois of Assisi and was 
sent to China by Pope Innocent IV at 
the head of an embassy to negotiate with 
the Mongols, and to use his diplomacy 
to turn them from their avowed intention 
of devastating Europe. He sot out from 
Lyons In April of 1245, and returned in 
1247. Soon after C. was rewarded by the 
Pope with the bishopric of Antivari in 
Dalmatia, but it is probable that he did 
not long survive the hardships of his 
remarkable journey. He had a genius j 
for rtioounUng his adventures, and 
Hakluyt pub. portions of his original 
work; complete text tlrst pub. 1839 as 
vol. Iv of the RecucU de voyages el de 
Afimoirea of the Geographical Society of 
Paris. Ed. for Hakluyt Society by C. R. 
Beazley, 1913. 

Garpineto Romano, It. tn, in Lazio 
(q.v.), 37 m. HE. of Rome (q.v.). It was ' 
the bp. of Pope Leo XIII (q.v.). Pop. 
5000. 

Carpinio, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 30 in. 
NE, of Fo^a (q.v.). Pop. 6000. 

CarpinuB, see Hounbeam. 

Carpobalsamum, name given both to the 
dried fruit and to the oil obtained from 
the fruit of Commiphora opobalsarmnn, a 
species of Burseraccae which yields balm 
of Gilead. The oil is aromatic and 
volatile, and should be used while fresh 
or it becomes inert. 

Garpoorates, or Carpooras, Alexandrian 
gnoatfo philosopher, probably of Hadrian’s 
reign (ad 117-38). He founded the sect 
of Carpocratlans, w’ho existed us late as 
the 6th cent. They wore avowed 
eclectics, taught that Christ w^as a 
human being of pre-eminent goodness, 
and that the world was created by angels. 
The Supreme Deity was the Monas. 
They believed in pre-existence of tlio soul, 
and worshipped Zoroaster, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and others, as well as Christ, as 
benefactors of mankind, 

Garpology (Gk karpos, fruit; logos, 
word), name given to the div. of botany 
which comprehends all that relates to 
the structure of the fruit (q.v.). 

Carpophore (Gk hnrpoa, fruit; pherein, 
to bear), botanical term used to indicate 
the prolonged axis of a flower which 
passes up between the carpels to the top, 
and which serves to attach the carpels to 
the plant when they have split apart, 
c.g. In a sill qua. Examples occMir in the 
Umbelliferae, Geraniaoeae, and Rosaceao. 

Carpus (Gk karpos^ wrist), in anatomy, 
the seiies of bon^ between the forearm 


and hand. In man there are 8 small 
bones in 2 irregular rows of 4. The 
upper row articulates with the radius, the 
lower with the metacarpal bones of the 
hand. Rudiments of carpal bones are 
found in ail mammals. 

Carpzov, Benedikt (1595-1666), Ger. 
jurisconsult, son of Benedikt O. id, 1624), 
Privy Councillor to the Elector of Saxony, 
and author of Practica nova Imperialis 
Saxonica rerum criminalium, 1635, Defi- 
nitiones forenses, 1668, and other works. 

Carr, aee Somerset, Earl of. 

Carr, Herbert William (1857-1931), 
philosophical writer. Educ. at Klng*8 
CoDege, London Univ., and became prof, 
of philosophy there. Pubs.: The Prob* 
lem of Truth, 1912; Henri Bergson, 1912; 
The Principle of Relativity, 1920; Qentile's 
Theory of Mind as Pure Act, 1921; The 
Scientific Approach to Philosophy, 1924; 
Changing Backwards in Religion and 
Ethics, 1927. 

Carr, John (1723-1807), architect, b. 
Horbury, Yorks, made his reputation as 
a designer of country mansions in the 
Palladian style. These included Hare- 
wood House (subsequently altered by 
R. Adam, q.v.), with its model vil.; 
Denton Park; Gledstone Hall; Heath 
Hall; Constable Burton: Kirkleatham 
Hall—all in Yorks; and Basildon Park, 
Berks. His other buildings included the 
Asylum, Assize Courts, and sev. houses 
in York; the Crescent at Buxton; tn halls 
at Newark and Chesterfield; and Horbury 
Parish Church (at his own expense). 
Though of humble birth, he was twice 
Lord Mayor of York, and left £150,000 
at his death. 

Carr, John Diokson (1905- ), Amer. 
writer of detective stories, b. Uniont-own, 
Pennsylvania. He studied law, but 
turned to journalism and then became 
well known as a %vriter of ingenious 
detective stories, which include The 
Crooked Hinge, 1938, The Case of the 
Constant Suicides, 1941, The Sleeping 
Sphinx, 1947, Death Watch, 1953, and 
many others. He also pub. a life of 
Conan Doyle in 1949, and with Adrian C. 
Doyle wrote The EsrploUs of Sherlock 
Holmes in an attempt to resuscitate the 
great detective. He also wrote a number 
of crime mysteries under the name of 
Charter Dickson, including The Ten Tea¬ 
cups, 1937, The Judas Window, 1938, And 
So to Alurdcr, 1940, and The Gilded Man, 
1942. 

Carr, Joseph William Gomyns (1849- 
1916). art critic and dramatist; educ. at 
London Univ. He was one of the editors 
of the Academy. He became Eng. editor 
of L*Ari, 1875. He wns director and one 
of the founders of the New Gallery', 
Regent St, wht^re many of Burne-Jones’s 
works were firat exhibited. Among his 
pubs, are Draunngs by the Old Masters, 
i 1877, Examples of Contemporary Art, 
1878, Essays on Art, 1879, Papers on Art, 
1883-4, and Modem iMndscape. C. also 
wrote A Fireside Hamlei; The United 
Pair, Forgiveness, King Arthur, Some 
Eminent Victorians, and adapted various 
novels for the stage. 

Carraoa, La, see CAdiz. 
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Carraooi, see Cabaooi. 

Carrageen Mots, otherwise known as 
Irish or Sea Moss, edible seaweed techni¬ 
cally called Chondrua crispuSt found on 
rocky shores of N. Europe and N. America. 
It is I'eddish-brown in colour, 2 to 12 in. 
long and repeatedly forked. It is 
bleached and dried to be sold. It may 
be boiled in milk as a health drink, or 
used for jellies. It is also used for making 
size and absorbent surgical dressings, 
stuffing mattresses, and feeding cattle. 
See Sp'.AWKicD. 
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Carrantuohill (3414 ft), highest mt in 
Ireland, ascent from Gortbue School or 
Lougli Acoosc. It is one of the Meujgilli- 
cuddy Tleoks (q.v.) in oo. Kerry (q.v.). 

Carranza, Bartolom6 <de Miranda) 
(1603-76), Sp. priest, b. Nararre. He 
entered the Dominican order, and became 
prof, of theology at Valladolid. Charles 
V sent him to the Coimcil of Trent. Ho 
accompanied Philip II to England, and 
became Queen Mary’s confessor, wtjrking 
zealously to establish Catholicism. Chosen 
Archbishop of Toledo in 1557, he was 
accused of heresy by the Inquisition, 
nominally owing to bis Comentarios sobre 
el Catechismo Christiano, 1558, and spent 
the rest of his life in prison. 

Carranza, Venustiano (1859-1920), 
President of Mexico, b. Cuatro Ci^negos, 
in the state of Coahuila, and educ. in 
Mexico City. In early life he cultivated 
his extensive farms in Coahuila. He 
made ser. attempts to enter Parliament, 
but was defeated through the efforts of 
President Diaz. In 1911 he sided with 
the revolutionary president Madero—to 
whom, however, he was not believed to be 
loyal. He was, under Mndero, elected 
governor of Coahuila. When, after the 
murder of Madero, the presidency was 
seized by Huerta, in 1913, C. declared 
war against Huerta. In Aug. 1914 C’. 
obtained the surrender of the adminis¬ 
tration; and in Oct. 1916 was recognised 
as President by the U.S.A. He was not 
formally elected, however, until the end 
of 1916. Another revohition broke out 


in 1920; C. was defeated, captured, and 
shot 5 days later at Tlaxcalatongo in the 
state of Puebla. 

Carrara, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), at tlie 
foot of the Apennines (q.v.), 4 m. NNW. 
of Massa (q.v.). It has a Ilomanesque- 
Gothlc cathedr^ (l2th-14th cents.}, and 
is famous for its marble quarries, which 
have been worked for over 2000 years. 
The marble used for sculpture is pe¬ 
culiarly white and flawless and of great 
durability, but few of the more than 400 
quarries produce this variety. Nearly 
all the surrounding heights (Monte Sagro, 
5684 ft) are of marble, and mt railways 
serve the quarries. The tn has nn 
Academy of Pino Arts, founded in 1769. 
Marina di C., 3 m. SW. on the Ligurian 
Sea, is a port and bathing resort. i*op.: 
(tn), 27,200; (com.). C2.800. 

Carrel, Alexis (1873-1944), Fr. doctor of 
medicine, b. Sainte Foy-les-Lyon. France. 
After studying medicine for a tiin<‘ whe,n 
quite a youth and becoming a member of 
the T^yons Univ., went to the I’.S.A., 
where im became conntKJk^d witb the univ. 

! of (’bieago. In 1909 he was eleelod an 
I associate member of the Iloekefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. In 1912 
he was awarded the Nobel prize (amount¬ 
ing to £7800) for medicine on account of 
his brilliant success in suturing of blood 
vessels and in transplantation of human 
organs. He conducted some remarkable 
experitrientfi in 1913 on eats, keeping vital 
organs alive for some hours after their 
removal I from the body. At tlie outbriMik 
of war ho returned to France, and b(‘eame 
famous as the chief inventor fd the ().- 
Dakin treatment of wounds by irrigation 
—every part of the wound being re¬ 
peatedly sterilised with a solut ion c'hiofly 
of hypochloride of sodium, applied 
through a system of rubber tubes. In 
1919 he returned to the Roekefidler 
Institute and continued his work there 
until his retirement tn 19.39. In the 
following year ho returned to I'ranee, and 
was placed by the Vichy Gov. in ehai*ge 
of the Foundation for the Study of Human 
Relations, whore he remained until the 
liberation of Franco in 1944. Charges 
made against him of collaboration with 
the Germans were denied. There was no 
trial and C, d. the same year on 5 Nov. 
See Sir Wm Maepherson (ed.), Official 
Medical History of the War, 1921-4. 

Carrer, Luigi (1801-50), It. lyric, poet 
and scholar, native of Venice. lie gave 
np the law for literature, becoming prof, 
of philosophy at Padua, 1830: later, 
director of the Correr Museum, Venice. 
Hia poems, which reveal the influence of 
Foscolo and Byron, included idylls, epi¬ 
grams, sonnets, hymns, and tragedies, but 
the best are ballads (introduced from Ger¬ 
many) and odes. His Uanello di seite 
nemme, 1838, told in poetical form the 
hist, and customs of Venice. Vols. of 
poems and baUads appeared in 1832, 
1838, and 1841; prose and poetrv, 1837; 
and odes and sonnets in 1868. See lives 
by Veludo, 1861, Venanzio, 1855. and 
Sartono, L. Carrer, 1900. 

Carrhae, anct city of MesoT>otamia, 
about 25 m. from Edessa. the Haran of 
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the Bible and Assyrian inscriptions. 
The crushing defeat of Crassus by the 
Parthians in 53 bo, when the Rom. 
standards were lost, is frequently men* 
tioned in classical literature. 

Carriacou, is. of the Brit. W. Indies and 
the largest of the Grenadines, being 8 m. 
long, and from 2 to 4i m. wide. Cotton 
is grown. Hillsborough, on the W. coast, 
is the tn and harbour. C. elects a mem¬ 
ber to the legislative coxmcU of Grenada. 
Pop. 3000. 

Carriage (Lat. carrus. car, chariot, 
wagon), a moans of carrying; any vehicle 
intended to convey goods, but especially 
passengers, by road or rail. Hence rail¬ 
way C., hackney C., gun C., and various 
other compounds. C.s are structures on 
2 or more wheels, and vary greatly in size 
and shape. Possibly they were first 
developed from the Egyptian sledges and 
rollers used for conveying heavy loads. 
Chariots wore known also to the onct 
IsraeJites, Greeks, and Romans, chariot 
racing b<3ing a favourite sport at the 
public games of Greece and Rome. The 
covered C. of to-day dates from about the 
lAth cent. In 1555 the first Eng. C. 
(excluding the war-chariots of the anct 
Britons) was made by Ripon for the Earl 
of Rutland. By the 17th cent, they were 
much used, and ousted the sedan-chair, 
being themselves replaced by the cab in 
1820. The hansom cab was introduced 
in Londou iu 1834 by Joseph Hansom. 
Other 2-wheeled C.s are the stanhope, 
tilbury, gig, and dog-cart. In the 18th 
cent, many improvements were made; the 
body w'as suspended on straps, attached 
later to ‘C’-shaped eprings. The use 
of the private 4-wheeled C. drawn by 
one or moj’o horses (often the ‘C. and pair,’ 
with 2 horses) was especially marked 
during the Victorian era. The brougham 
was Introduced in 1839, other typos being 
the landau, victoria, and four-in-hand. 
Open 4-wheeled C.s are the phaeton, 
wagonette, and brake. The drag and 
the omnibus have seats both outside and 
in. C.s have various different special 
names in different parts of the world, but 
the word is commonly used In England 
of the 4-wheeled, private, horse-drawn 
vehicle. .Sfee ateo Cab; Cart; Coach and 
CoAoniNO. See H. McCausland, The 
Enolish CarrUtge, 1948. 

Carriage-building, see Coach-building. 

Carriage Dog, see Dalmatian Doo. 

Carriage Lioenoei, see Motob Vehicle 
Licences. 

Carriok, Thomas Heathfleld (1802-75), 
miniaturist, 6. near Carlisle, oduc. at the 
grammar school there; a self-taught 
artist. He neglected his chemist’s busi¬ 
ness for painting. In 1836 lie moved to 
Newcastle; 1839 to London. From 1841 
t o 1860 he exhibited annually 8 miniatures. 
Among the most famous ore those of 
Carlyle. Sir R. Peel, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Lon^ellow, Charles Kean, Forren, Mac- 
ready, Daniel O'Connell, and Robert 
Owen. In 1845 he was awarded a modal 
for his method of painting miniatures on 
marble; and a Turner annuity by the 
Royal Academy about 1868. See Royal 
Academy catalogues, 1841-66. 


Carriok-on-Shannon, riv. port and oo. 
tn of Leitrim co.. Rep. of Ireland, on tbe 
R. Shannon, 37 m. SE. of Sligo. There 
is trade in shipping, dairy produce, com, 
and plastic electrioal fittings. Pop. 1500. 

Carriok-on-Sulr, tn in oo. Tipperaxj, 
Rep. of Ireland, connected with Corrlck- 
beg. In CO. Waterford, by 2 bridges over 
the Suir. It has an anct castle and par. 
church. Tanning is the chief industry. 
Pop. 4800. 

Carriokfsrgus, seaport tn. In oo. Antrim, 
N. Ireland, on Belfast Lough. William 
HI landed here before the battle of the 
Boyne. The castle of C., dating back to 
the 12th cent., is preserved as an anct 
monument, and the par. chm’ch, the 
oldest still in use in Ulster, is of the same 
period. Salt and rayon are the chief 
industries, and wrought iron is a local 
handicraft. Pop. 9500. 

Cairiokmaoross, mrkt tn in the oo. of 
Monagham, Rep. of Ireland, with manufs. 
of leather and boots, industrial alcohol, 
mineral waters, a trade in grain, and a 
fruit processing industry* It is renowned 
for the manuf. of lace. Pop. 2100. 

Carrier, Jean-Baptiste (1756-94), Fr. 
revolutionary, b. Yolet. Ho was a 
lawyer. Elected to the Convention, 
1792, he helped to form the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, voted for the death of the king, 
demanded the arrest of the Duke of 
Orleans, and helped in overthrowing the 
Girondists. C. was sent to Nantes, 1793, 
to repress the civil war started by priests 
and Royalists in La Vend6e. He mas¬ 
sacred over 16,000 Vendean and other 
prisoners without trial, sparing neither 
women nor children. After Robespierre’s 
fall he was guillotined. 

Carrier (Disease Carrier), in medicine 
a person who, recovered from an infectious 
disease, retains the germ for varying 
periods of time and is, therefore, capable 
of spreading the infection; notably in the 
case of typhoid, paratyphoid, cholera, and 
dysentery, diphtheria, sowlet fever, 
infantile paralysis, and meningitis. The 
germs are carried in the faeces, urine, 
throat, tonsils, and nose. 

Carrier, Common, in Eng. law, one 
who undertakes for hire to carry goods 
or passengers from one place to another 
either by land or water. He is distin¬ 
guished from the private C. by being 
ready to accommodate the public 
generally and has different responsibili¬ 
ties in law. Examples of land C.s are 
omnibus companies, railway companies, 
wagoners, firms such os Carter Paterson 8c 
Pickford and others; C.s by water or© 
owners of steamships, ferry-boats, and 
the like. Up to 1933 the carriage of 
goods by road was uncontrolled and the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act of that year 
was passed as a result of a widespread 
feeling that the fierce and cut-throat 
competition in the industry which de¬ 
veloped during the years following tbe 
First World War was becoming dangerous. 
This Act (which took effect as from 1934) 
imposed a measure of control by making it 
necessary for any person carrying goods 
for hire or reward to have a licence to do 
so, and to operate subject to specified 
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conditions and in certain cases within 
defined limits. Since 1934 no person may 
nse a goods vehicle on a road for the 
carriage of goods for hire or reward, or for 
or in connection with any trade or bnsi- 
ness carried on by him, except under a 
licence. Licences are of 3 classes (see 
British Transport CoMMiaaiON). The 
licence applies to the common C, or 
public C., and it entitles the holder to use 
his vehicle for the carriage of goods for 
hire or reward, but not for the carriage of 
goods in connection with any trade or 
business carried on by him except that of 
a O. of goods. It is a condition of the 
licence that the vehicles are maintained in 
a fit and serviceable condition; speed 
ilmits and regulations as to loading are 
complied with; requirements as to drivers' 
hours are observed; and that records of 
work, journeys, and loads are kept 
(Sect. 8 (i)). Under the Transport Act, 
1947, it shall be a condition of every 
licence that, except under a permit 
granted by the Brit. Transport Com¬ 
mission, goods shall not be carried for biro 
or reward in any authorised vehicle if the 
vehicle, at any time while the goods are 
being so carried, is more than 25 m. from 
its operating centre, and the Road and 
Rail Traflic Act, 1933, shall have effect as 
if the said condition were included among 
the conditions specified in subsection 
1 of section 8 of the Act. But this 
additional condition is not applicable 
where the goods carried are liquids 
carried in bulk in a tank permanently 
fixed to the vehicle, or in a tank not so 
fixed of which the capacity is not loss than 
600 gallons, or are goods of a special 
character which under any statutory 
provision may only be carried in a 
specially constructed vehicle, or where the 
carriage is an ordinary furniture removal, 
or the goods carried are meat or livestock; 
or tho goods consist of felled timber 
carried in a specially constructed carriage. 
The general effect of this clause (52 of the 
Act of 1947) Is that goods vehicles used 
under licence are not allowed to carry 
goods for reward more than 2a m. 
(measured as air miles) from their base, 
and that this becomes an additional con¬ 
dition of the licence. 

A common C. of goods must transport 
any except specially dangerous articles to 
the place to which he professes to carry 
goods. A fixed rate of payment must 
bo charged to all employers alike, pay¬ 
ment being made beforehand if desired. 
Otherwise the C. has a lien on the goods 
taken for his charges. He is in the eyes of 
the law responsible for all acts of his 
employees. Also, unless his liability be 
limited by a special contract, he is re¬ 
sponsible for all goods entrusted to him 
until they have been delivered, and must 
make good any loss or damage occurring 
through any cause except ‘ the act of God, 
or the public enemy* (in the narrowest 
signification). These stringent rales exist 
to guard the interests of employers, and 
prevent their being entirely at the mercy 
of the C. If goods are to be warehoused 
with C.s for a time previous to carriage, 
extraordinary liability is not incurred by 


them until the actual time of carriage, 
though of course ordinary care and pre¬ 
cautions must be taken. In Bngland if 
a number of C.s are engaged in^ the 
transfer of goods, tho first is held liable, as 
insurer, aa being tho party with whoni the 
contract was originally made. Personal 
delivery is expected of land C.s. Water 
C.S can only take goods to the wharf, but 
notice must bo given of tho vessers arrival 
and discharge of cargo. A special con¬ 
tract may be entered upon for the carriage 
of goods, but no O. can exempt himself 
from liability for goods not mentioned in 
the Carriers Act by a mere printed notice 
that he refuses to hold himself responsible. 
A definite contract signed by the em¬ 
ployer is essential before the C. can shake 
off his responsibilities as insurer. The 
Carriers Act of 1830 granted certain 
exemptions from liability to common C.s 
by land. A ship owner’s liabilities are 
much the same, except as limited by the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, and by the 
contract of affreightment. At common 
law railwa;ra are common C.s only of such 
goods os they profess to carry. But as 
, regards other goods, etc., their liability 
I for neglect or default is dealt with by the 
' Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1864, and 
amending Acts. A railway is a common 
C. of a passenger’s personal luggage and 
therefore an insurer of its safety; but this 
is not so it the luggage has been taken by 
the pasaoi^er out of the control of the 
railway. Hence in tho event of accidents 
tlio railway is only liable if negligon(‘-e can 
bo proved. By tho Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1864 lia>)ility as to animals 
was limited. Railways are not common 
C.s of tho passengers they carry and 
therefore are not ’insurers’ of tlieir 
safety. Passenger C.s are not responsible 
for mishaps caused by the passenger’s 
contributory negligence. They must 
accept as passengers all who comply with 
their rules (as to tickets, use of cars, etc.), 
except people of disorderly behaviour or 
those who have some contagious disease. 

Carver, Law of Carriade of Goods by 
Sea (10th ed.), 1956; O. Kahn-Freund. 
Law of Carriage by Inland Transport (3ra 
ed.), 1956. 

American Railways. There is a vital 
difference in the Amor, law as to common 
C.s, raBways being considered common 
C.s of passengers, with the consequence 
that they are sued almost every day for 
accidents in which passengers are injured. 

Carrier-current, or Carrier-wave, altxir- 
nating current of a given frequency on 
which one or more high-frequency 
currents are superposed at the sending 
end, being filtered out from the carrier 
at tho receiving end. Sometimes the 
power current on high voltage transmis¬ 
sion linos is used as carrier for signals or 
internal telecommunication. See TrxK- 

PHONY. 

Carrier Pigeon, variety of tho family 
Columbidoe, remarkable for the huge 
white wattle round tho eyes and at the 
base of tho beak. It is essentially a fancy 
” « messenger pigeon proper is 

called tho homer. 

Carridre, Eugdne Anatole (1849-1906), 
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Fr. genre painter, b. Gournav-snr-Mame, 
liyed in Paris. He was a pupil of Cabanel, 
and was awarded a medal, third class, 
1885. Edmond de Gonoourt called him 
‘the modem Madonna painter,' for hie 
frequent treatment of this subject. Hia 
famous 'Maternity* (1892) was bought 
by the Luxembourg. His portraits of 
Daudet, Edmond de Goncourt. Anatolo 
France, Metohnikov, show ability to 
depict character, though his manner of 
painting was vague and melting. There 
Is a decorative panel at the Sorbonne by 
€. (1898), and In the H6tel de Ville, Paris. 
See G. Geilroy, VCEumed*Engine CarrUre, 
1902. 

CarriAre, Moritx (1817-95), Ger. philo¬ 
sopher and writer on aesthetics; studied 
at Giessen, Gottingen, Berlin, and in 
Italy; prof of philosophy at Giessen, 1849; 
secretary and prof, of anct Wst, at the 
Academy of Plastic Arts at Munich, 1853. 
At first a Hegelian, he later followed the 
system of Fichte more closely. He also 
ranked high as an art critic. Among his 
works are a treatise, Aristotle the Friend 
of Plato (in Latin), 1837, Die lieligum in 
ikrcrn Begriff, 1841, Die philosophische 
Weltanschauung der llejormaiionszeUt 
1H47, Die le.lzte Nacht der Girondislen 
(a poem), 1849, Das Wcscn und die 
Formen der Poesic, 1854, Astheiik, 1859, 
Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Kuliur- 
enfimokliing, 1887, and Ijcbenserinnerungen 
(ed. W. Djelxl), 1914. See Gesammdte 
HVrA:c (14 vols.), 1886-94. 

Carrington, C. R. Wynn-C., see Lin- 
coLNaniRK, Mauquesr op. 

Carrington, Sir Frederick, Major-Gen¬ 
eral (1844-1913), soldier, oduc. at Chelten¬ 
ham College, entered the army, 1864. He 
commanded the Light Horse in the Trana- 
kei war, 1877; led the colonial forces 
against the fc>ekukuni in the Transvaal, 
1878-9; and in the Basuto war, 1881. 
Commandant of llechuanaland police, 
1893; K.C.B., 1897. In the S. African 
war (1899-1902) he oonunarided tho 
Rhodesian field force, helping to raise the 
siege of Mafeking, 1900. 

Carrington, Henry Beebee (1824-1912), 
Amor, soldier and military historian, b. 
Connecticut, graduated Yale, 1845, 
studied law at Yale Law School, 1847. 
In 1869 prof, of military science in 
Wabash College. Among his many works 
are Bussia as a NaliaUf 1849, Historg of 
the Baitles of the American Bevolution, 
1876, and The Washington Obelisk and its 
Voices, 1887. 

Carrington, Richard Christopher (1826- 
1875), astronomer, b. Chelsea, educ. 
Cambridge; from 1849 to 1852 observer 
at Durham Univ. After 1852 ho con¬ 
ducted observations (especially of the 
minor planets, fixed stars, and the sun), 
at his private observatory at Redhlll. 
Surrey. He showed that the period of 
rotation of sunspots varied with their 
lats. on the sun. Secretary of Royal 
Astronomical Society, 1857-62; F.ILS., 
1860. He pub. Catalogue of S7S5 Cir- 
cumvolar Stars, 1867, and Observations 
of the Spots on the Sun, 1863, which 
firreatly Influenced the study of solar 
physics. 


Carrion Grow (Oorvus coroneh Brit, 
species of Corvidae, closely oonneoted 
with C. comiXf the hooded crow. In 
S. America and the U.S.A. the name is 
given to Caihariata atraia, the black 
vnltnre, a species of Cathartidae which 
greatly resembles the turkey-buzzard. 
The colour of this bird is black, and its 
naked head is also dark of hue. Both 
species act as scavengers, but the former 
will also attack young living animals. 

Carrion Flowers are those which attract 
short-tongued flies by means of their 
meat-like appearanoe or their foetid 
smell and so become pollinated. Two 
such species are Amorphophattus titanum 
and Arum maoulaium, both belonging to 
the family Araceae. They both emit a 
very disagreeable odour, and the former is 
of a red and yellow colour, which serves as 
an additional attraction. The genus 
Slapelia, which belongs to the Asclepia- 
daceae, has the same property to indnee 
flies to fertilise its flowers, and the flowers 
themselves are of a dark red colour. 

Carroooio, large war-chariot drawn by 
oxen, used by the medieval reps, of Italy 
to carry their banner into battle. On a 
rectangular platform, painted red, were 
set the city's standard and an altar, at 
which mass was said before battle. It 
was surrounded by the bravest soldiers 
in the army, and regarded both as a 
rallying point and as tho palladium of the 
city’s honour. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton (1737- 
1832), Amer. patriot, 6. Maryland; educ. 
at .Tesuit colleges of Saint-Omer, Rheims, 
and Louis le Grand; studied law In Paris 
and London. He returned to America, 
1765, inheriting a large estate. He was a 
member of tho Committee of Observation, 
1775, and elected delegate to the Prov. 
Convention. In 1776 C. was sent to per- 
Huado tho Canadians to war against Eng¬ 
land, and was delegate to Congress, lie 
was the last surviving signer or the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. In 1789 II.S. 
senator for Maryland; 1799, member of 
the Maryland and Virginia boundary 
commission. In 1810 he retired from 
public life. See biographies by K. M. 
Howland, 1898; Joseph Gum, 1932; 
Ellon Hart Smith, 1942; and L. A. 
Le<inard, Life of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, 1918. 

Carrol!, John (1735-1815), Amor. Rom, 
Catholic prelate, cousin of above, b. 
Prince George’s co., Maryland; oduc. in 
Flanders; entered the Society of Jesus in 
1753; became a priest in 1769, and a 
professed father in 1771. He returned to 
Maryland in 1774, and took a prominent 
part in Amer. politics. Eatab. and 
endowed through his influence George¬ 
town Univ. (completed 1791). He was 
consecrated a bishop in 1790, and became 
archbishop in 1811; as a staimch Federalist 
ho opposed the war of 1812. 

Carroll, Lewis, pen-name of Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson (1832-98), mathe¬ 
matician and author, b. Daresbury, 
Cheshire. Educ, at Rugby and Oxford, 
he took a first in mathematicss, 1864; took 
orders, 1861; and was mathematical 
lecturer at Christ (Jhurch, 1856-81. He 
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lived a retired life at Oxford, but delighted 
in the company of little girls. A few of 
his witty pamphlets on unlv. affairs were 
collected and pub. as Notes by an Oxford 
Chid, 1865-74. His mathematical specu¬ 
lations were intricate and ingenious. 
Among such pubs., under the name of 
C. L. jDodgson, are A Syllabus of Plane 
Algebraical Geometry, 1860, Guide to the 
Maihemaiical Student, Elernentary Treatise 
on Determinants, 1867, Euclid and his 
Modem Rivals, 1879-85, and Curiosa 
Maihematica, 1888, 1894. But his fame 
rests chiefly on Aliceas Adventures in 
Wonderland, 1866 (the flrst version of 
which was Aliceas Adventures Under¬ 
ground, a MS. which Hodgson gave to Mrs 
Reginald Hargreaves, d, 1934, who was 
then Alice Pleasance Liddell, daughter of 
the dean of Chilst Church, Oxford, and 
the original of Alice); and on its con¬ 
tinuation, Through the Looking-glass, 
1872, both illustrated by Tenniel. These 
books are still the delight of children 
and grown-ups alike. They are full of 
whimsical fancies, grotesque absurdities, 
and unforgettable remarks and incidents. 
Though occasionally plagiarised, they are 
inimitable; and have become widely read 
classics, having been trans. into various 
tongues. The first dramatised version 
appeared in Loudon, 1886, but the play 
of necessity loses much of the charm of 
the book. In 1928 the MS. of Alice in 
Wonderland was sold to Dr Rosenbach, 
an Amer. dealer, for $15,000, and later 
in the same year resold to Mr R. E. 
Johnson of New Jersey for $150,000, or 
£30,000. Later Dr Luther IT. Evans, 
librarian of Congress, paid $50,000 
(£12,500) for the vol. at an auction and 
in 1948 presented the MS. and C.’s own 
drawings to the Brit. Museum ‘as a gift 
from America to the Brit, people.’ A 
centenary exhibition of C.’s works, 
portraits, etc., was held In London, 1932. 
The sole available copy in England of 
the first yersion of Alice in Wonderland 
wjis that owned by Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth, who also possessed a copy of a skit 
called American Telegrams, only one other 
copy of which is extant. C.’s other works 
are Phantasmagoria and other Poems, 1869; 
The Hunting of the Snark (humorous 
verse), 1876; Doublets, a Word Puzzle, 
1879; Rhyme? and Reason?, 1883; Prin- 
eiples of Parliamentary Representation, 
1884; A Tangled Tale, 1886; The Game 
of I^jogic, 1887; Sylvie and Bruno (illus¬ 
trated by H. Furnlss), 1889: Symbolic 
Logic 1896; his Diaries were ed. by R. L. 
Green, 1954. See S. D. Collingwood, Life 
and Letters of Lewis Carroll, 1898; I. Bow¬ 
man, The Story of Lewis Carroll told for 
Yoking People by the Real Alice, 1899; and 
studios by w. de la Mare, 1932; L. Reed, 
1932; F. B. Lennon, 1947; D. Hudson, 
1954. 

Carrollton, formerly a post-vD. of 
.lofferson par., Louisiana, on Mississippi 
R,, now suburb of Now Orleans, U.S.A. 

Carron, vil. near Falkirk in Stirling¬ 
shire, Scotland, on tho R. C., eolebra.ted 
for its old-estab. ironworks, founded in 
1759. Carronades and other guns were 
made hero until 1852, when more modem 


armaments superseded tliem. Now an 
extensive manuf. of stoves, grates, boilers, 
and cast-iron goods, Including intricate 
and specialised castings, is carried on, 
which supports a large part of the pop. 
Pop. 3200. 

Carron Oil, limowater and linseed oil 
mixed in equal proportions, as a dressing 
for burns. The name is derived from 
the O. foimdry in Scotland, where, from 
its frequent use in the ironworks, its 
reputation was made. It is a soapy, thick 
mixture, and In modem practice has been 
replaced by neater dressings, such as a 
solution of oicarbonate of soda and a thin 
smearing of vaseline, or oxide of zinc 
ointment, or, more usually, a saline 
dressing at first followed by one of the 
antibiotics. 

Carronades, short cast-iron guns, at¬ 
tached to the carriage by loop and bolt 
Instead of trunnions, were invented in 
1752 by Gen. Robert Melville, and made 
at Carron by Gascoigne for use in the 
navy. The metal was not so thick as that 
of most guns of the same calibre, and 
the powder chamber was at the muzzle, os 
in mortars. Only small charges of powder 
could be used, and they were of short 
range. Smaller long-range guns have 
rendered them obsolete. 
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Carrot, plant of the genus Daucus and 
family UmbelJiforae. The common C. 
(Daucus carota), originally a. native of the 
E., has been naturalised in Europe and 
America, and is a biennial plant. In E. 
U.S.A. it is often a pernicious weed. Tho 
root of the cultivated variety is much 
thicker and pleasanter in taste than that 
of the wild. The leaves are plnnately 
compound, the flowers creamy-white to 
pink or purplish in the central ones. The 
foliage is beautiful for decorative purposes 
and in Charles I’s reign ladies sometimes 
even wore the leaves instead of leathers. 
Introduced into England early in the 
16th cent., it forms an article of food both 
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tor cattle and tor man. The roots are 
also used for poultices. C.b ooutaiu 
colouring matter used in some parts of 
Britain to colour butter. The white 
Belgian C. gives the largest crops. It 
has a thick white root, pale green above 
the earth. These are inferior to the red 
varieties for nutritive purposes. A deep, 
sandy soil, well drained and deeply 
trenched, suits best. It should be pre¬ 
pared and manured in autumn. The 
main crop is sown from late Meur. to April. 
The plants must be thinned out after 
Bowtog and kept free from weeds. During 
the winter the roots may be stored in a 
cellar or shed. Long-rooted kinds need 
about 3 ft of soil; short horn varieties 
thrive in 6 In. of good compost on top of 
poorer soil. 

Carrum, popular seaside resort in Vic¬ 
toria, Australia, 22 m. from Melbourne. 

Carruthers, Robert (1799-1878), journal¬ 
ist and iniacellanoous writer, b. Dumfries. 
In his youth ho was apprenticed to a 
bookseller, becoming editor of the 
Inverness Courier^ 1828, and proprietor, 
1831. Ho collaborated with Robert 
Cbomhors to r)roduoe the Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature, 1843-4. 

Carruthers, William (1830-1922), bota¬ 
nist. Educ. for the Presbyterian Church, 
he took up botany instead, becoming 
assistant in the botanical dept of the Brit. 
Museum in 1859 and keeper in 1871. He 
was the pioneer in tills country of seed 
testing, especially of pasture grasses. 
He wrote many papers on systematic, 
palaeontological, and agric. botany. 

Carse, Scottish term for low, alluvial 
lands adjoining rivs., examples being the 
C. of Gowrio, C. of Falkirk, C. of Stirling. 
C. soils arc usually very fertile, consisting 
of argillaceous deposits, but sometimes 
they are barren clays. 

Carse of Gowrio, fertUe dist. of Scotland, 
extending some 15 m. between the Tay 
and the Sldlaw Hills in Perthslilro and 
Angus. 

Carsobreok, loch in Perthshire, the 
great Scottish curling (q.v.) centre, 11m. 
by rail from Stirling. _ 

Carshalton, urb. diet, of Surrey, Eng¬ 
land. 3 ro. from Croydon, and 11 m. S. of 
London. Has an old church, some fine 
old houses, and over 300 ac. of public 
park; but it is chiefly a residential dlst. 
Pop. 62,800. 

Carso, see Karst. , , ^ ^ 

Carso Plateau, situated on the Gulf of 
Trieste, was the scene of flghtlng betwwu 
the Austrians and the Italians during the 
First World War. The first campaign In 
this area commenced in Sept. 1916, when 
the Italians under Cadorna succeeded in 
capturing the heights at San Grado and 
otner important positions. Further It. 
progress on the C. P. was made in Nov. 1916* 
The road to Trieste was, however, blocked 
by the Austrian strong Posiy?"® I 

Hermada, and in the spring of 1917 plSM 
were made for capturing these. In the j 
middle of May operat ions commenced and 
much progress was made In the sector 8. of i 
Gorlsia. After a lull flghtlng be^n ^ain 
in Aug. 1917, but, though yet 
progress was made on the C. P., the it. 

E.E. 3 


I debacle of C^oretto (q.v.) caused their 
forces on the CT. P. to retreat hurriedly and 
no further fighting took place in this 
theatre. 

Carsoll (anct Carsloli), It. tn, in Abruzsi 
e Molise (q.v.), 23 m. SW. of L'Aquila 
(q.v.). The Palazsetto Orsinl was de¬ 
stroyed In the Second World War, 
together with the medieval houses 
fronting the square. There is a trade in 
wine. Pop. 7600. 

Carson, Christopher (1809-68), famili¬ 
arly known as ‘Kit* C., Amer. trapper, 
gruide, and soldier. He emigrated from 
Kentucky to Missouri as a hunter and 
trapper. His knowledge of Indian lan¬ 
guages and habits made him excellent as a 
guide in Fremont's Rocky Mts explora¬ 
tions, 1842-6. C. served under Fremont 
during the conquest of Oalifomla, 1846-7, 
and settled in New Mexico, 1863, becom¬ 
ing U.S. Indian agent at Taos. For his 
services in the Civil war he was breveted 
brigadier-general. He d. at Fort Lynn, 
Colorado. He figures In WUla Cather*s 
Death Comes to the Archbishop. See 
lives by De Witt C. Peters, 1858; E. S. 
Ellis, 1809; S. Vestal, 1928, and B. C. 
Grant (editor). Kit Carson*s Own Story of 
his Life, 1926. 



LORD OARSON 


Carson, Edward Henry, Baron (1854- 
1935), educ, at Portorlin^on School and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He represented 
Dublin Univ. in Parliament as a C3on- 
servative, 1892-1918; then sat for Dim- 
cairn div. of Belfast, 1918-21. In 1894 he 
was appointed queen's counsel at the Eng. 
Bar, having held that office at the Irl^ 
Bar since 1889. Having acted as solicitor- 
general for Ireland m 1892, he was 
knighted, and became solicitor-general in 
1900, retaining the position tiD 1906. He 
led the Unionist campaign against the 
Parliament Aot; and in 1912 he success¬ 
fully engineered the signing of the 
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coyenant by whioh* at Belfast, tbonsands I 
bound tbemselyes to refuse to reoo^se 
any Home Buie Parliament. The Ulster ' 
Unionist council became, in the latter part! 
of 1913, a provisional rot., and C. was its 
head. Dming the Fust world War C. 
Joined the coalition rot. in June 1915 as 
attorney'Reneral, but resigned in Oct. as 
he disagreed with Grey’s policy in the 
Balkans. Under Lloyd George C. was 
first lord of the Admiralty from 1916, and 
he supported the Irish Convention of 
1917, in which year ho quitted the 
Admiralty, but remained in gov. as a 
member of the War Cabinet. At the 
close of the war he agreed to dividing 
NE. Ireland from the rest of the country. 
Of commanding presence and magnetic 
appearance, C. was one of the most 
formidable orators of his day. He was 
given a life peerage, 1921, and became a 
lord of appeal. See life (2 vols.) by E. 
Marioribanks and I. Colvin, 1932. and 
1934. 

Carson, Raohel Louise (1907- ), Amor, 
writer on science, b. Springdale, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Educ. at Pennsylvania College 
for Women and Johns Hopkins Univ., she 
Joined the staff of the univ. of Maryland. 
Her best-known book is The Sea Around 
Us, 19.51. She has received numerous 
awards for her scientific work. 

Carson City, cap. of Nevada, U.S.A., 
and the co. tn of Ormsby co., 24 m. S. of 
Heno. It is a rail and trade centre and 
resort in a silver-mining and ogric. area; 
cattle are slaughtered and there is a 
brewing industry. Pop. 3082. 

Carstairt, par. of S. Lanarkshire, Scot¬ 
land, 34 m. ENB. of Lanarl^ with an 
important railway Junction. Pop. 2623. 

Carstares. William (1649-1715), minister, 
son of a minister of Cathcart, near Glas¬ 
gow, who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Dunbar by CromweU and ex¬ 
changed. He was educ. at the college of 
Edinburgh, and in Holland, where he 
studied under the most celebrated profs., 
and was probably ordained in the Dutch 
Church. He also made the acquaintance 
of William of Orange, and became his con¬ 
fidential adviser. In 1672 ho came to 
London and was arrested by Lauderdale 
on petty charges of creating disturbances. 
Nothing was proved against him, and he 
was kept a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle 
for 5 years. He returned to Holland, and 
from there made frequent visits of investi¬ 
gation, acting as agent between Eng. and 
Scottish conspirators, in conjunction with 
Shaftesbury, Russell, and Argyll. After 
the Rye House Plot (q.v.), which ho really 
did not uphold, he was arrested and again 
imprisoned, and on his release he sought 
security in Holland, where he became 
chaplam to William of Orange. In recon¬ 
ciling the Scottish Church his influence 
was invaluable, his advice having the 
greatest possible weight with WllllRm. 
Under Anne he was elected principal of 
Edinburgh Univ, and presented with a 
living. 

Garstens, Asmui Jakob (1754-98), Ger. 
artist, b. near Schleswig. He was appren¬ 
ticed to a wine merchant for 5 years, but 
at the age of 22 he went to Copenhagen to 


study art. Then followed a period of 
great poverty in Liibeok and Berlin, 
during which he barely supported himseU 
by portrait-painting. He was released 
from pennry ^ the success of his large 
oomposition *Tbo Foil of the Angels,' 
whioh contains 200 figures, and which 
gained for him the patronage of the court, 
a professorship at the Berlin Academy, 
and a pension. He visited Borne in order 
to study the works of Michelangelo and 
Baphael, and gained a passion for the 
antique. This ‘classicism’ had much 
effect on Ger. art. His numerous draw¬ 
ings represent chiefly subjects from the 
auot classic poets and from Ossian and 
Shakespeare. He d. at Home in extreme 
poverty. 

Carswell, Catherine Roxburgh (1879- 
1946), critic and novelist, b. Glasgow. 
Her maiden name was Macfarlane, and 
she was educ. at the Park School and 
Glasgow Univ. In 1915 she married 
Donald Carswell, also a writer, who was 
killed in an accident in 1940. Her first 
novel. Open the Door, 1920, was followed 
by The Cartwmile, 1922. In 1930 she 
pub. a ‘debunking’ Life of Bums, and In 
1932 The Savage Pilgrimage: a Narrative 
of D. H. Lawrence, which was suppressed 
as libellous. Her autobiography, Lging 
Awake, was pub. in 1950. 

Cart (probably from Old Norse kartr, 
or O.E. craet, of doubtful meaning), term 
for various kinds of vehicle, strictly 
2-wheeled, topless and springless, usually 
designed to carry heavy loads and to be 
drawn by 1 horse. It is the most primi¬ 
tive form of carriage or chariot (q.v.). 
C.8 are generally for agric. or postal 
purposes, for tran^ort of goods or 
luggage (farmer's Cf., tradesman's C., 
carrier’s C.). Combined with other 
words it may denote special kinds of 
pleasure-carriages now largely of histori¬ 
cal interest. Examples ore the dog-C. 
(originally made for the conveyance of 
sporting dogs), a rather high, 2-wheeled 
carriage with seats back to back, in front 
and behind. These are particularly 
suited for tandem driving. The gadabout 
is a dog-C.; the Whitechapel C. and the 
gig (stanhopes and tilburies included) are 
other varieties. The governess C. is a 
very^low, 2-wheeled pony-carriage with 
2 side seats facing inwards. Other 2- 
wheeled C.s are the Irish Jaunting car, the 
Canadian calash, and the Amer. trotting 
sulky. 


lancL uarinago Mova—New 
Carthage), Sp fortified seaport and naval 
station in the prov. of Murci^ built on a 
bay of the Mc^terranean. Founded by 
Hastohol (q.v.). It became tbe chief tn of 
the Carthaginians in Spain. In 210 bo 
it was token by Sclplo Africonus Major 
(q.v.), and beoanse of Its neighbouring 
mines—in which they employed 40,000 
men—was a tn of great importance to the 
Romans. It was sacked by the Vandals, 
and was, later, an Independent princi- 
pallty under the Moors. In 1588 It was 
pilJi^d by Drake, was taken by the Duke 
of Bemiok In 1707, and formed Itself into 
an Independent canton for a time in 1873. 
As the naval base of tho republicans, It 
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was bombed during the civil war of 1936-9. 
O. Is still Moorish in appearance, has 4 
mined castles, and has many fine build> 
ings, including a 13th-cent, former cathe¬ 
dral. It has metallurgical and glass in¬ 
dustries, and is surrounded by many 
mining tns. Pop. 117,350. 

Cartagena, city, seaport, and the cap. of 
Bolivar dei)t, Colombia, on the Caribbean 
coast, was founded 1533. It has a fine 
harbour, and the Dique Canal connects 
the iiort with the Magdalena H. C., 
once the richest city in the New World, 
was taJren by Drake, 1686; pUloged by Fr. 
buccaneers, 1697; bombarded by Adm. 
Vernon, 1741; taken by Morillo, 1815, 
but surrendered to tho Royalists soon 
afterwards. lYeed from the yoke, 
1821. It exports agric. products, oil, 
gold, and platinum. Pop. (including 
suburbs) 125,600. 

Cartago: 1. CJentral prov. of Costa Rica 
on the Caribbean slopes of the Cordillera 
de Talamanca. Tho chief products are 
agric.; stock raising and dairying are 
carried on. Area 1000 sq. m.; pop. 
100,700. 

2. Cap. of tho above prov., 12 m. ESE. 
of J3an Jos6, on the transcontinental 
railway and Inter-Amer. liighroad. It 
was the cap. of Costa Rica imtil 1823. It 
is situated on a fertile tableland, 5622 
ft above sea level, at the base of tho 
volcano Irazu (11,260 ft), near which are 
hot mineral springs, the resort of invalids. 
There is a cathedral with a stone ilgure of 
La Negrlta, T>atrone88 of Costa Rica. An 
earthquake in 1723 caused tho city to be 
flooded by water from the crater; in 1841 
the greater part of the city was destroyed 
by earthquake. It is a market for live¬ 
stock and agric. produce. Pop. 14,737. 

Carte, Richard D*Oyly, see D’Otly 
Carte. 

Cartel, from the Ger. use of the word 
Kartell: a joint marketing agency estab. 
by a group of independent producers, 
Tho earliest Eng. C. was the Newcastle 
Vend (for selling coal) in tho 17th cent. 
More generally a C. is a terminable associa¬ 
tion between independent flimis to fix 
priooB, output, etc. (a trust is permanent). 
The industrial (!). arose out of the need 
to control tho market in order to sta-biliso 
prices. From that it developed into an 
organisation which instituted a central 
selling office to dispose of the product for 
the benefit of all members of the C. In 
some C.s, however, each constituent mem¬ 
ber wiis left free to operate its own market, 
although the output and price were 
controlled by the C. In 1883 ’Irma,’ the 
International Rail Makers’ Association, 
cam© into being, and was the first of the 
international C.s which became a feature 
of modem industry, especially after the 
Twsaoe trenlios following the First World 
War. .states at one time politically 
and still industrially united wore then 
split up, making international industrial 
agreements essential. In small indus¬ 
tries, such as the magnesia industry, the 
C, amoxnits to a close combine governing 
a monopoly. In larger industries, how¬ 
ever, an international C. may be no more 
than an agreement between national 


combines to respect each other’s markets. 
International C.s have been engendered 
by the tariff system, and being liable to 
the abuses often allied to a monopoly, C.9 
have been from time to time subjected 
to political control. 

JtUemational cartels. The meaning of Oi. 
in current usage has extended so as to 
include patent and process exchange 
agreements between firms in different 
countries—such, for example, as those 
concluded by Standard Oil, International 
General Electric, and other Amor, con¬ 
cerns with foreign interests. Often patent 
exchange arrangements contain marketing 
agreements and, in fact, the marketing 
agreements may bo tho reason for ex¬ 
change of patents and processes* This 
type of C. arrangement is, probably, 
tho one which primarily concerns Amer. 
firms. International C.s are sometimes 
formed under governmental auspices and 
with gov. participation, and indeed some 
of the most notorious international C.s 
have been negotiated by govs. This was 
true of the tin and rubber C.s; while, 
again, the U.S. Gov. entered into agree¬ 
ments for wheat and coffee. In the 
course of tho Second World War aiiti-C. 
eritios were loud in their condeinuation 
of International C.s, regarding them as 
monopolistic, conspiratorial, and even 
fascist in character; whereas pro-C. critics, 
like Lord McGowan of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, have described C.s as a means 
of assuring orderly marketing, planned 
expansion of international trade, and 
elimination of c\it-throat prices. Most of 
tlie big international C.s have sprung 
from the lack of balance between produc¬ 
tive capacity and current consumption. 
Extensive Amer. participation in C.s 
would seem to require a considerable 
degree of co-operation between firms in 
tho domestic market, but since the U.S.A. 
Is committed to an anti-trust policy at 
borne, such participation seems improb¬ 
able, at least in those industries in which 
exporting firms are not only many in 
number but also occupied in producing 
for the domestic market. Amer. hostility 
to monopoly is not necessarily shared by 
other countries, and many European 
countries may favour international C.s, 
together with import restrictions, export 
bounties, and other measures designed to 
cope with excess production. 

The menace of the great Gor. C.s wliich 
existed before the Second World W^ar lay 
in the fact that these great combines were 
producers for the Gor. war machine. 
Most of tliem were excessive in size, were 
monopolists, and essentially anti-demo¬ 
cratic. For these reasons decartelisation 
laws were made for the Amer. and Brit, 
zones of occupation in Germany early in 
1947. Some 5 XT.S. zone concerns, with 
about £25,000,000 assets, were auto¬ 
matically considered to be ‘excessive’ 
concentrations by employing 10,000 or 
more persons: the Opel motor works at 
Russelsheira; the Bosch works nt Stutt¬ 
gart; the Meta.ll Gesellscliaft at Frankfurt; 
the Gute Hoffnungs Hfitte, with H.Q. 
at Oherhausen (in the Brit, zone) and 
largo subsidiary works at Nuremberg; 
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and the Degrussa works. The trial in 
1947 before an Amer. military trlbimal at 
Nuremborgr of Germany’s vast chemical 
combine, 1. G. Farben Industrie (Dve 
Trust) as war criminals showed that the 
combine participated in no fewer than 
500 undertakings outside Germany, apart 
from its foreign manufacturing plants and 
holding companies. Working intimately 
with Nazi foreign policy its international 
aflSlliations and contracts ran into thous¬ 
ands, including C. agreements with major 
conoems in America, Britain, France, and 
many other European ooimtries, which 
were used as an economic weapon in the 
preparation of war. From 1935 onwards 
all C. agreements were cleared by Farben 
through the military economic staff of 
the Wehrmacht, Their deliberate purpose 
was to restrict industrial development and 
scicntiflo research outside Gkjrmany, 
especially in countries which Hitler 
designed to attack. It was also shown at 
the trial how a C. arrangement among 
Farben, the Aluminium Go. of America, 
and the Dow Chemical Co. greatly re¬ 
stricted the production of magnesium 
in the U.S.A. and prohibited exports 
tt^ Europe except to Germany and, in 
negligible amounts, to Great Britain— 
so that Britain and the rest of Europe 
became completely dependent on Ger¬ 
many for magnesium, for which Britain 
was in a desperate situation on the 
outbreak of war. The trial also showed 
how, by means of C. agreements with the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Farben 
delayed the development and production 
of buna rubber in the U.S.A. until 
1940, w'hile at the same time making 
Germany independent of rubber imports. 
See also Combinp: and Trusts (Commer¬ 
cial). See Intcmatwnal Cartels, Com‘ 
bines, and Trusts, with essay by the Ger. 
authority, R. Leifmann, trans, 1927; also 
H. Levy, Monopolies, Cartels, and Trusts 
in BrUish Industry, 1927, and A. P. L. 
Gordon, The Problem of Trust and Mono- 
poly Control, 1928. 

Garter, Elizabeth (1717-1806), poetess 
and translator, b. Deal. She was famous 
for her knowledge of languages, and pub. 
her Poems u\.on Particular Occasions at 
the age of 21. Her trans. of Epictetus, 
ub. 1758, won the admiration of Dr 
ohnson. See life by her nephew, M. 
Pennington, 1808, and D. Gardiner, 
English Girlhood ai School, 1929. 

Carter, Howard (1873-1939), Egyptolo¬ 
gist, b, SwafChom, Norfolk, youngest son 
of Samuel John C., animal painter. 
Went to Egypt on the staff of the Ar- 
chaeologloal Survey. 1891; engaged in 
excavation till 1899, notably with Sir 
FUnder Petrie at Tel al-Amama. Be¬ 
came inspector of antiquities dept of 
Egyptian Gov., and made numerous 
excavations; and finally, working for the 
Earl of Carnarvon, on 17 Feb. 1923, 
opened the sealed door of the tomb of 
TutankhAmen (q.v.). Pubs.; The Tomb 
of Thotdmdsis Jv (with P. E. Newberry), 
1904; Description and Excavation of the 
Tomb of HdtshopsUH, 1906; The Tomb of 
TutankhAmen (witli A. C. Mace), 1923- 
1933. 


Carter* Robert Brudenell (1828-1018), 
ophthamiio surgeon, b. Little wittenham, 
Berks, received hJs medical trainii^ at the 
London Hospital. During the (Crimean 
War he served as staff surgeon, and won 
both Eng. and Turkish medals. In 1870 
he was appointed ophthalmic surgeon to 
St George’s Hospit^, and from 1893 to 
1903 still attended that hospital for con¬ 
sultations. Uo was Hunterian prof, at 
the Royal College of Surgeons (1881) and 
later delivered the Lumleian lectures to 
the Medical Society of London. His 
writings include Practical Treatise on 
Diseases of the Eye, 1875, Manual of Oph- 
thalmic Surgery, 1887, and Eyesight, 
Good and Bad, 1880. In 1896 his report 
on the vision of London elementary 
schoolchildren was pub. tis a paii. paper. 
He also trans. into English sev. Cor. 
works on ophthalmology. 

Carteret, Sir George (r. 1609-80), naval 
oflQoer and Royalist politician, nephew of 
Sir Philip C. (d. 1643). By 1633 he was 
a captain In the navy; comptroller of the 
navy, 1639. C. became lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey, 1643. He was 
knighted, 1646, and was one of the 
original proprietors of Now Jersey in 
America., 1650. Forced to yield Jersey 
to the Commonwealth, 1651, C. served for 
a time under VendOmo in the Fr. Navy. 
Ho was treasurer of the Eng. Navy, 1661- 
1667. C. became sole proprietor of K. 
New .Jersey, 1676; ho was also one of the 
original proprietors of Carolina. 

Carteret, John, 1st Earl Granville 
(1690-1763), statesman, educ, at West¬ 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
In 1711 ho took his seat lu the House of 
Lords as 2nd Baron C. As he was Whig 
by conviction, he followed the leadership 
of Stanhope and Sunderland. From 
1719 to 1724 he distinguished himself for 
his diplomatic services. Dispatched by 
Stanhope as amhas. extraordinary to 
Sweden, ho negotiated two treaties: one 
between Sweden and Hanover and 
Prussia, the other between Sweden and 
Denmark. From 1724 to 1730 ho was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. From 1730 
to 1742 he devoted his activities to the 
overthrow of Walpole’s ministry, and 
having achieved his object, became the 
true loader of the subsequent Cabinet. 
V^Tien the Pelhams came into power in 
1744, C. ceased to be an effective political 
force, though In 1751 he accepted the 
Lord Presidency of the Council. See life 
by W. B. Pemberton, 19.36. 

Carteret, Philip (a. 1796), navigator, 
commander of the second, and unsea¬ 
worthy, vessel In Wallis’s expedition to 
the S. hemisphere in 1766. Having 
accidentally lost sight of his leader, he 
was alone when he discovered Pitcairn Is. 
and when he gave his name to one of the 
Solomon Archipelago. He contributed 
considerably to contemporary geographi¬ 
cal knowledge. 

Cartesian Ovals, see Ovai^. 

Carthage, anct city situated on a 
promontory at the NE. extremity of the 
Bay of Tunis (Africa), the cap. of one 
of the most important empires of the 
anct world. Known to the Romans as 
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Oartbago and to the Greeks as Carchedon, 
Its true name was Ktrjath-Hadeshath, or 
New Town. This name was given either 
to distinguish it from Tyre or from an 
earlier settlement at Utioa. The citadel 
(Bosrat Ok Byraa) was approached by 60 
steps. C. had 2 harbours, the outer for 
merchant ships and the inner for warships. 
Outside the walls of the city was tne 
beautiful suburb of Megalia. O. was 
settled by the Phoenicians of Tyre, a 
branch of the great Semitic race, about 
the middle of the 9th cent. bo. There 
were already Punic settlements in the 
N. of Africa—Utica, Tunis, and Had* 
rumetum—but of these C. finally ob¬ 
tained the chiefdom. The story of the 
city's first struggles for power are un¬ 
known, for she does not enter hist. ttU 
the 6th cent bo, when she is already the 
centre of a prosperous commerce, and 
the ruler of extensive dominions, ex¬ 
tending from Gyrene to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, with most of the W. Mediter¬ 
ranean is., and with settlements in Spain 
and Gaul. The pop. of the city and its 
dist. consisted of (1) pure Phoenicians: 
(2) Libyo-Phoenicians, the offspring or 
intermarriages between the settlers and 
Africans; (3) the Libyans themselves, 
reduced to servitude and forming a large 
part of the Carthaginian army; (4) the 
Nomads, wandering tribes which fur¬ 
nished the city with irregular cavalry. 
The extent of the commercial ^nius and 
maritime daring of the Carthaginlana may 
be seen from the fact that Hanno, one of 
their admirals, is reported to have sailed, 
in the 6th cent, bo, round the NW. of 
Africa and up the Senegal R., returning 
then only through the failure of his 
provisions. The hist, of C. is mainly 
taken up by its wars with the Greeks and 
Romans, and to the first of these we must 
turn. The struggle was waged chiefly in 
Sicily, whore C. came into conflict with 
the Greeks of Syracuse. In 480 bo a 
great battle was fought at Himera, 
between Hamilcar and Gelo of Syracuse, 
in which the former was defeated and 
slain. Some time later the war was re¬ 
newed, and Hannibal, grandson of Hamil¬ 
car, entered Sicily to avenge his grand¬ 
father, which he did by storming Selinus 
and capturing Himera. In 405 a treaty 
was made, but 7 years later war broke out 
afresh, and Dionysius (q.v.), tvrant of 
Syracuse, was besieged in his city. He 
was saved, however, by the pestilence 
which broke out among the Carthaginians, 
and the latter were decisively beaten. 
The struggle continued, till in 344 Syra¬ 
cuse sent for help to the mother city of 
Corinth, and received auxiliaries under 
Timoleon, who inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Carthaginians at the Crimissus in 
340. There was peace for 30 years, untU 


Agathocles (q.v.) was tyrant of Syracuse. 
Then C. again attacked, but Agathocles 
transferred his forces to Africa, and 
carried the war to the very walls of C.. 
which he would have taken had he not 


been suddenly called home. In 277 bo, 
Pyrrhus (q.v.) was called to the aid of the 
Syracusans, but Rome and C. were 
leagued against him, and he could do 


nothing permanent. More Important 
even than this war was the mighty 
struggle with Rome. Treaties made 
between the two cities in 609 bo, and 
about 450 BO, show that C. was then the 
superior, and was gradually increasing 
her restrictions on Rom. commerce. The 
first war lasted from 264 to 242 BC, and 
once again SioUy was the cause. The 
Romans hastily buUt a fleet, and won 2 
great sea-fights at Mylae (260) and at 
Ecnomus (256 bo). Regulus carried the 
war into A^ca, but his army was out to 
pieces. Peace was mode after another 
naval victory for Rome. From 241 to 
236 BC C. was engaged in a bloody clvU 
war, which demonstrated the instability 
of her constitution (see Aristotle, PolUica, 
il). This led Hamilcar to establish himself 
in Spain, and to try to found there a new 
empire which should subdue Rome. After 
his death and that of his son-in-law Has- 
drabal, his son Hannibal, sworn enemy to 
Rome, was chosen leader of the army. 
His attack on Saguntum in 219 bc was 
the commencement of the second Punic 
war (see Hannibal). The battle of 
Zama in 202 put an end to this war, and 
for the next 50 years the hist, of C. is 
mainly a record of political struggles. It 
was continually harassed by Rome, and 
in 149 BC C. was goaded into the third 
Punic war. It lasted for 3 years, C. 
being taken and utterly destroyed. It 
remained in ruins for nearly 30 years, at 
the end of whlob time a Rom. colony was 
estab. on the site. This continued until 
Julius Caesar and Augustus built a new 
city with the name Colonia Carthago. It 
became an important place in eocles. as 
well as in civil hist. C. was taken by the 
Vandals in 439, retaken by Belisarius in 
633, and flnal^ destroyed by the Arabs 
in 697. See R. Bosworth Smith, Car¬ 
thage and the Carthaginians^ 1878; F. W. 
Kelsey, Excavations at Carthage^ 1926; 
H. P. Hurd, The Topography of Punic Car- 
ihage, 1936; The Cambridge Ancient 
History t vol. iv. 

Carthage, Cape, promontory of N. 
Africa Jutting out into the Mediterranean. 
N. of Tunis lagoon are ruins of the anct 
city of C. 

Carthage, Synods of: 1. In 411 a synod 
of C. condemned the Donatlsts, Augustine 
and Petilian being the protagonists, and 
Marcellinus (tribune to the Emperor 
Honorus) presiding. 

2. In 412 a synod was held at the in¬ 
stance of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage; 
Paullnus of Milan was Invited to appear as 
the accuser of Coelestius, in whose person 
the Pelagian heresy was first recognised 
by the church and condemned. See 
Pelaoiub. 

Carthago Nova, see Cartagena. 

Carthamin (CiiHieOt), red colouring 
matter prepare from safflower. It was 
used as a dye (q.v.) for silks and cottons 
and requires no mordant. 

Carthamus, genus of Compositae com¬ 
mon to Asia. Africa, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. C. tinctoriuSf the safflower, is an 
annual found wild In Egypt and the Le 
vant the flowers contain a colouring 
principle, and are used by dyers as the 
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source of delicate rose colours and rich 
scarlet, while mixed with talc they form 
the cosmetic known as rouge. 

Carthusians, monastic order founded in 
1086 by St Bruno (q.v.) and 6 companions. 
The constitutions were drawn up by the 
hfth prior, (lingo, in 1130 and received 
papal recognition in 117 6. The order was 
estab. in England in 1180, and the London 
Charterhouse founded In 1371. The only 
existing Carthusian house in Britain is at 
Parkminster, Sussex. A Carthusian com¬ 
munity includes choir monks and lay 
brothers. Each of the former occupies a 
separate 3-roomed house (including work¬ 
shop) with a small adjoining garden, 
opening on to a central cloister; but they 
meet together In church daily for tlie con¬ 
ventional high mass and certain hours of 
the divine office, and In the refectory on 
Sundays and major festivals; there is also 
a weekly community walk lasting sev. 
horirs, and a short period of recreation in 
the cloister on Sunday afternoon, at both 
which times conversation is allowed. 
Otherwise strict silence and seclusion are 
observed, the time being divided between 
prayer, spiritual reading or study, and 
manual labour. The habit is white with 
a bl£U 2 k cloak; a hair-shirt is worn. A 
female branch of the order wa.s instituted 
at i^alctte, on the Rhdno, in 

Cartier, Sir Georges Etienne (181i~73), 
Canadian statesman, entered the Oanadiau 
Parliament in 1848. A loader of a re¬ 
bellion against Brit, rule iu 1837, his 
political idetis underwent so radical a 
change as to prompt him to join the re¬ 
constructed Libera-Conservative party 
In 1854. As attorney-general for Lower 
Canada, ho promoted the codification of 
the civil law of that prov. (1857-64), His 
alliance as joint pi'emier of Canada with 
Sir John Macdonald lasted from 1868 to 
1862, As a statesman he was largely 
responsible for the entrance of Quebec hito 
the federation (1864-7), for the removal 
of seigneurial tenure from Lower Canada, 
and for the Grand Trunk railway as well 
as for the final determination, to con¬ 
struct the Canadian-Pacific. C. received 
a baronetcy for his services, 

Cartier, Jacques (1491-1557), Fr. navi¬ 
gator, famous as the discoverer of the 
great St Lawrence R., Canada, In 1534 
he put out with 2 ships from St Malo with 
intent to find the NW. passage to Japan. 
Disappointed, he returned home, but in 
1536 he set sail once more, landed in 
Pillage Bay, opposite Anticosti, which he 
named the Bay of St Lawi’ence—name 
afterwards extended to the riv.—and 
learned from some Huron-Iroquois In¬ 
dians that he was in the land of (janada— 
a native word for vil. Exploring the riv. 
in long-boats as far as the site of Montreal, 
he was able to look down from Mt Royal 
on to the Ottawa and St Lawrence 
stretclilng far to the W. The attempt in 
1541-3 to find the mythical Saguenay, 
a wealthy kingdom, which, according to 
Indian story, lay up the Ottawa, ended 
in failure. The four-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of his landing in the Bay of St 
Lawrence was officially celebrated in 
Canada in 1934. 


Cartilage, gristly tissue existing at 
various peurts of the body. It takes the 
place of bone where yielding is required, 
as at the joints and in various tubes. It 
is the precursor of bone, and iu the foetus 
C. exists instead of bone, except in the case 
of some of the flat bones. It is of 3 
kinds. Hyaline C. is glassy, and is found 
at the end-joints, such as the points where 
the ribs are connected to the breast-bone 
and in the nasal C.s. It contains no blood 
vessels. White fibrous C., in which there 
ore white fibres arranged in layers, occurs 
in the knoe-cap and vertebral column. 
Yellow elastic C. has a matrix of yellow 
elastic fibre, and Is in the ear, epiglottis, 
and Eustachian tubes. None of these 
varieties of C. contfilns any nerves. 

Cartilaginous Fishes, or Elasmobranohil, 
class of the fishes, so called on account of 
their gristly ondoskeleton. They are, witli 
a few exceptions, onftroly marine, and In¬ 
clude the sharks, dog-fishes, skates and 
rays. See Elasmobranchii. 

Cartmel, mrkt tn of Lancs, England, 
2 m. from Grange-over-Sands. It pos¬ 
sesses a 12th-cent. priory, the only one in 
Lancs not destroyed at the dissolution, 
now used as a par. church. Pop. 300. 

Cartography, see Maps. 

(barton, Richard Claude (real name 
Critohett) (1853-1928), Eng. dramatist, 
and actor. His comedies enjoyed a 
considerable vogue for some 25 years 
from the appearance of The Great Pink 
Pearl and The Treeuture (both of these 
with Cecil Raleigh) in the eighties. 
Other plays were Liberty Hall, perhaps 
bis best, produced in 1892 and revived in 
New York 20 years later, and Lord and 
Lady Algy, 1898. 

CartoU'pierre, substance very similar to 
papier-m&;h6, used as a substitute for 
plaster in making mouldings for walls, 
roofs, ceilings, ete. 


variuon ut- carwne , pasi^noaro; rrom 
Lat. chariat paper), design on strong paper, 
representing, in full size, some contem¬ 
plated work of art, and intended to assist 
the artist in the composition of his work. 
The design when finished is transferred by 
tracing or pouncing to the surface finally 
to be worked upon. The most famous 
C.a are those of Raphael which were 
executed for the celebrated tapestry of the 
Vatican. These dcsli^s were purchased 
by Charles I, repurchased by Cromwell 
for the nation, restored by William III, 
who built for them a gallery at Hampton 
Court, and lent to the S. Eeusington 
Museum, 1865, whore they remain, though 
(long somewhat neglectod) they have now 
been rehung with the care due to the great 
masterpieces they are. Unfortunately 
out of the original 25. only 7 remain. 
The C.s of Leonardo da Vinci (‘The Battlij 
of the Stendard*) and Michelangelo 
(‘Soldiers attacked while Bathing’) have 
perished, but others are preserved In the 
Ambrosia Gallery, Milan, and in tho Sola 
Borgia. Modem Ger. artists have pre¬ 
pared accurate C.s, the most noteworthy 
being tho designs of Cornelius for his 
fresco paintings in Munich. In England 
mere was a revival of O. work in 1843-4 
during the competition for the House of 
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Parliament paintings. Byoe and Maolise 
hare left fine ezamplea in this line. A 
large-sized drawing in a periodical may 
be called a O. The word C. is commonly 
used to-day as a synon 3 rm for a political or 
social oaricatiiro. See Oabioatubb. 

Cartouche (from Lat. charta, paper): 
1. In architectural decoration, especially 
of the Renaissance period, any canred or 
painted panel resembling a sheet of paper 
with the comers turned OTer, or a scroll. 
Also applied to the small panels in 



2. Meaning originally *a roll of paper/ 
was used of the wooden case enclosing 
cannon balls and later of the waterproof 
canyas case for cartridges. The word 
cartridge, meaning a case for exploslye 
charge, is merely a corrupt form of O. 

Cartridge, case containing the powder 
required to charge a fire-arm (q.v.), some¬ 
times containing tho bullet also. For 
small arms, the C. consists of a brass 
C.-case, containing bullet, powder, and 
primer. C.s originally came into use for 
muzzle-loading rifles, and in these bullet 
and powder were wrapped together in 
a paper cylinder. When required for use. 
the end of this was torn or bltton off and 
tho powder poured down the muzzle. 
Tho bullet and the C.-paper were then 
rammed down on top. A somewhat 
Hlmilnr C. was in use with the first breech¬ 
loaders, and the introduction of the steel, 
soon changed to copper, percussion cap 
marlcs the next sta^ lu development. 
This cap, containing a detonating com¬ 
pound of chlorate of potash, sulphur, and 
charcoal, soon led to the introduction of 
the modom C. case, and made it adaptable 
for all kinds of rifles. The modem C. for 
breech-loading small arms consists of a 
solid brass cylinder at the base of which 
is tho detonator, and most pistol and 
revolver C.s are constructed on the same 
pattern. In tho case of breech-loading 
shot-guns, the C. generally consists of a 
stout paper case with a brass base, or else 
of thin brass throughout. Blank C.s, 
which are used for drill, salutes, etc., 
contain only powder and primer, but no 
bullet; while dummy C.s contain no 
powder. Those lust are used for drill 
pumosoB, whore practice in the handling 
of C.s might sometimes lead to dangerous 
accidents. aScc also .\MMtTNiTioN. 


Cartridge Paper, see Paper. 

Cartwright, Edmund (1743-1823), in¬ 
ventor of tho power-loom, was b. Marn- 
haxn, Notts. Kduo. at Oxford, ho after- 
wams obtained the rectorship of Goadby- 
Marwood, Ijeics. A visit to Arkwright’s 
cotton mills resulted In his invention, and 
lie set up power-looms first at Doncaster, 
then at Manchester. He met with great 
opposition and no pecuniary gain, but in 
1809 the gov. made him a grant of 


Cartwright, John (1740-1824), Eng. 
political reformer, known as the father 
of reform,' b, at Marnbam, Notts. He 
entered the navy in 1758, and wlthm 8 
years had been advanced to the rank of 
first llentenmit. He retired from the 
service in 1777, his sympathies with the 


Americana preventing him from joining 
Lord Howe's fleet. He had already begun 
to express his political opinions, and his 
first pamphlets were on the question of 
Amer. taxation. Ho pub. in 1774 his 
first plea on behalf of the colonists, 
entitled American Independence the Olory 
and Interest of Great BrUam. Ho became 
an ardent political reformer, and held 
meetings and wrote many tracts in 
support of his views on ann. parliaments, 
umversal manhood suffrage, etc. He 
was one of the originators of the Society 
for Constitutional Information In 1780. 
See F. D. Cartwright (his niece). Life and 
Ccyrrespondence of Major Cariionght, 1826. 

Cartwright, Sir Richard John (1835- 
1912), Canadian statesman, entered the 
Canadian Parliament as a Conservative, 
bnt finally joined the Liberals in 1870, and 
became their minister of finance In 1873, 
He was remarkable for his strict economy, 
and during the years of opjpoeition, 
1878-96, acted as financial crltfo to his 
party, in 1896 he was appointed minister 
of trade and commerce under Sir Wil¬ 
frid Laurier, and from 1898 to 1899 
repi*esented Canada on the Anglo-Amer. 
Joint High Commission at Quebec and 
Washington. 



EDMUND CARTWRIGHT 
An engraving by J. Thomson. 


Cartwr^ht, Thomas (1635-1603), Eng. 
divine. During a stormy life of persecu¬ 
tions, he did much to strengthen and 
oiganise Puritan doctrines. In 1670-1 
Whitgift deprived him of both his divinity 
professorship and his fellowship at Cam¬ 
bridge. The rest of his life was spent 
in visits to tho Continent, to Geneva, 
Antwerp, the Channel Is., etc., and im¬ 
prisonment, chiefly in the Fleet, for his 
pronounced Presbyterian views. 

Cartwright, Thomas (1684-89), Eng. 
divine, grandson of the above. Eduo. 
at Northampton and Oxford, he became 
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tabarder of Quean’s OoUege. and studied 
under TuUy, 1650. Seoretly ordained by 
Bishop Skinner, 1655. C. beoame vioar of 
Walthamstow, 1657. He was vioar of 
Barking, 1660; of St Paul’s, 1665; pre¬ 
bendary of Wells and of Durham, 1672; 
dean of Ripon, 1675; Bishop of Chester, 
1686. He was a staunch supporter of 
James II. and sympathetic towards the 
Rom. Catholics. After the king’s flight 
he left England. His appointment as 
Bishop of Salisbury by James TI was 
never confirmed. He d, in Dublin. See 
J. Hunter’s ed. of Diary of ThoTnas 
Cartvmahi, Bishop of Chester, 1843. 

Cartwright, William (1611-43), clergy¬ 
man and dramatist, b. Northway, near 
Tewkesbury. Educ. at Westminster and 
Oxford, he took orders, was a zealous 
Royalist and a florid preacher. He wrote 
spirited lyrics and sev. plays, of w'hich 
The Royal Slave, performed before the 
court at Oxford, was the most successful; 
others are The Siege and The Lady 
Errant. He was a friend of Ben Jonson. 
See life by R. C. Goffln, 1918. 

Garum, an umbelliferous genus of sub¬ 
tropical and temperate plants, which are 
glabrous herbs ^th perenniiU tuberous 
roots, pinnate leaves, and white flowers. 
C. carvi, Caraway (q.v.), is the only 
important species, grown for its ‘ seeds.* 

Caruncle, botanioal term for a hard, 
small extra, seed-covering, or rail, also 
called a strophiole. Examples may be 
seen in species of Euphorbiaceae, e.g. in 
Euphorbia lathyrus. 

Cardpano, port of Sucre state, Vene¬ 
zuela, on the N. of the peninsula of Paria, 
with a lighthouse and excellent harbour. 
Sulphur (particularly Important), copper, 
silver, lignite, and lead are mined In 
the neighbourhood. Exports are cocoa, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, hides, etc. Pop. 
about 30,000. 

Cams, Julius Victor (1823-1903), Oer. 
zoologist, studied medicine at Leipzig, 
Wiirzburg, and Freiburg, and in 1849 
became keeper of the museum of com¬ 
parative anatomy at Oxford. His ap¬ 
pointment to the chair of comparative 
anatomy at Leipzig dated from 1853. 
Though he was the author of sev. scientiflo 
text-books, suoh as Handbuch der Zoolooie 
(with Gerstftoker, 1863, etc.), his splendid 
monoCTaphs on many problems in zoo¬ 
logical research were his most valuable 
contribution to contemporary soionoe. 

Cams, Marcus Aurelius (ad 282-3), Rom. 
emperor, sumamed Persious, elected by 
soldiers on the death of Probus. He was 
a scholar and a soldier, and immediately 
after his accession he set out against the 
Persians, first conferring on his 2 sons, 
Carinua and Numerlon, the title of Caesar. 
He ravaged Mesopotamia, conquered the 
Important cities of Seleucia and Cteeiphon, 
and advanced beyond the Tigris, when 
he was killed supposedly by lightning, 
though some suspicion attached to the 
praetorian prefect Aper. 

Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921), It. tenor, 
b. Naples, one of a large family in humble 
circumstances. He began his study of 
singing at 18, under Guglielmo Verglne, 
and he made his first appearance on the 


stage In 1894. He created tenor parts in 
new operas by Giordano, Oilea, Fran- 
ohetti, and others. In the spring of 1902, 
at Monte Carl(^ he sang with Melba in 
La BoMme. Ho was then engaged for 
Covent Garden, London, where he 
appeared as the duke in Rigoletto, 14 
May 1902. Without any special musical 
training he early attained a worldwide 
fame. He sang at Covent Garden for 
some years prior to 1907, when he received 
the M.V.O. In the same year he went to 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
earning almost fabulous sums. He sang 
there throughout the years of the First 
World War, proving a tremendous draw. 
His most popular and oharacterlstio roles 
were Canio m Pagliacd, Rodolpho in 1m 
Bohhne, the duke in Rigoletto, the lover 
des Grleux in Manon Lescaut, Edgardo 
in Lucia, and Radam^s in Aida. The 
gramophone records of his voice brought 
him a colossal income. His voice was 
singularly free from strain and reached 
top notes of rare power and virility, yet 
ahvays velvety and sympathetic. He 
ruptured a blood vessel in his throat 
while Binging in 1920, and as the result of 
ensuing complications he d. in Naples the 
following year. See Dorothy Caruso, 
Enrico Caruso, 1946. 

Carvaorol, phenolic liquid. Formula 
CioHnO, boiling point 236*. It occurs in 
the essential oil of Origanum majoran’ 
oides (the sweet majoram of Cyprus), 
but is generally obtained by heating 
carvone with phosphoric acid. 

Carvel (for caravel, from Gk karabos, a 
light ship, through It. carabella): 1. Has 
been used in different cotmtries of widely 
differing ships. Columbus discovered 
America In a caravel, that is a roundish 
galley-rigged vessel, with 3 towers on 
deck. The French use C. for a herring- 
boat; the Turks for a man-of-war. *C. 
built’ is applied to a boat ‘whose planking 
is flush with edges laid side to side’ as 
distinct from 'clinker built.’ 

2. Is used in Manx and Breton litera¬ 
ture 08 a synonym for carol or ballad. 
Originally it always referred to a lyric set 
to some dance measure. 

Carver, George Washington (1860- 
1943), Amer. Negro chemui'glst and agric. 
experimenter. B. of slave parentage in 
Missouri, he none the less succeeded in 
taking the degree of Master of Science at 
the Iowa State College, working there as 
a botanist until 1896, when he went to 
the Tusk^ee Institute in Alabama. He 
spent his life in agric. research for the 
betterment of the S. and of his people. 
Persuading farmers to vary their crops by 
planting soil-enriching peanuts and sweet 
potatoes instead of soil-exhausting cotton, 
be next solved the problem of finding new 
uses for these crops, which had become 
over-abundant as food-stuffs. From the 
peanut he mode cheese, flour, coffee, 
milk, dyes, ink, soap, etc. From the 
sweet potato came flour, vinegar, molasses, 
rubber, etc. Years before plastics from 
wood waste were first attempted, C. was 
making synthetic marble from wood 
shavings. In 1940 he gave his life savings 
of £33,000 to establish the C. Foundation 
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to carry on his research. See H. Holt* 
Gemge Washington Carver, 1947. 

Carver* John (c. 1575-1621), Pilgrim 
Father who emigrated to America in the 
famous Mayflower, and waa appointed the 
first governor of the sturdy Plymouth 
colony (1620-1). He had taken refuge at 
Leyden in 1609 as the result of religious 
persecution in England. 

Carver* Jonathan (1710-80), Amer. 
traveller, served in the Fr. and Indian 
wars, and after the peace of 1763 sot out 
on a Journey of exploration westward. 
Finally he reached the Mississippi by way 
of the Fox and Wisconsin R.8, and ob¬ 
tained from the Indians a grant of land 
between the St Croix and the Mississippi. 
Explorer of tho country of the Upper 
Mississippi, ho was tho first traveller 
to visit the faUa of St Anthony (1766). 
His Travels through the Interior Parts of 
North America in the Years 2766, 2767, 
1768 was pub. in London in 1778. No 
narrative of early travel in N. America 
has ever outiivallod the popularity of 
this work. C., liowever, was in serious 
financial straits and tills success came too 
late to relieve his poverty. Tho sequel 
or second part of Ills work described the 
manners and customs of the Indians, but 
It is little more than a paraphrase of 
earlier Fr. accounts and even C.’s author¬ 
ship has been questioned. This plagiar¬ 
ism in the second part and occasional 
falsifloation in the first do not justify 
doubts on the main facts of the first part 
of his work, for Ids original Journal or 
jours., now in tho Brit. Museum, fully 
bears these out. 

Garvin* Fr. tn in the dept of Pas-de- 
Calais. It has a 13th-cent, church. 
Coal is mined, and there are sugar and 
brandy manufs. Pop. 20.300. 

Carving* one of the oldest means of 
decoration and artistic expression. The 
word denotes cutting (A.-S. ceorfan; Gk 
graphein), and C. differs from mere 
draughtsmanship in that it secures relief 
and durability by incisions into the ma¬ 
terial and by tho modelling of its surfaces. 
C. is thus a general term, and may be 
applied to sculptural work in wood, ivory, 
precious stones, terra-cotta, stone, marble, 
clay, w'ox, etc. {see Stone-carving and 
Sculpture), but C. is a term that applies 
in a special sense to decorative detail in 
architecture and furniture and is particu¬ 
larly associated with wood, the material 
dealt with in the present article. Oak, 
on account of Its durability, is the most 
suitable wood for C.; mahogany, teak, 
chestnut, and Amer. walnut produce 
good work, whilst lime, sycamore, and 
the barks of fruit trees arc employed 
for fine work. The fact that the fibres of 
wood run in a vertical dli*ectlon and arc 
deficient in lateral cohesion limits the 
scope of the caiwer. In all delicate work, 
snoh as tendrils or thin stems, the wise 
artist will take core to follow the grain 
instead of drawing across it; otherwise 
his detail will, in course of time, break 
away. The carver's kit consists of chisels 
for drawing lines, gonges for making 
hollows, etc., the * v ' tool for velnlng, ^d 
a mallet. Commercially many mechanical 


devices are In use for cheapening and 
lightening his work. Thus in the cose of 
fretted or scroll work the ornament is 
glued on the ground after being cut with 
a fret saw. This method often produces 
unsatisfactory work, as the 2 woods, being 
differently affected by the atmosphere, 
tend to separate. Another mocliine has a 
revolving drill which is directed over the 
gronnd of the decoration, whilst what is 
called the C. machine has a number of 
drills moving over the surface to be 
carved In accordance with a tracing-point 
which works over the ground of an iron 
model of the required design. After 
fixing his piece of wood to a bench the 
workman sketches or traces his drawing. 
Then he groimds out the spaces between 
the lines with his gou^. The next process 
of ‘hosting* consists in shaping and 
modelling the details of his pattern, and 
finally he must clean up the whole. The 
success of his work largely depends on his 
appreciation of the appropriate relativity 
of light and shade. C. is one of the most 
primitive and popular forms of ornamenta¬ 
tion. Among savages to-day there is 
often a just appreciation of the effective 
contrast of plain with decorated surface. 
They apply their skill to various objects. 
Thus the Ijos of the Niger adorn their 
paddles, the Kaffirs their spoon handles, 
and the N. Amer. Indian his wooden 
pipe stem or fish hook. The Egyptians 
from earliest times carved the faces of the 
dead in their mummy coses, and in the 
Cairo Museum is the statue of an elderly 
man, carved from a solid block of syca¬ 
more, which goes back probably to 4000 
BO, and as a work of realism has never 
been surpassed in that country. In 
Greece the earliest sculptors worked in 
wood, and for a long time their Xoana, or 
images of the gods, were religiously 
preserved. In Scandinavian countries 
there is an anct tradition of O. and the 
wooden doorways of Aal, Norway (c. 1200), 
may be cited. In Europe there are 2 
great periods of C.. the Gothic (12th to 
15th cents.), and the Renaissance (16tb 
to 17th cents.), but of the 2 the former 
produced work immeasurably superior. 
In the Gothic period the wood carver 
was a master craftsman, who travelled 
with his band from church to church. 
He was actuated by high religious and 
social ideals, and was encouraged to 
respect the dignity of his croft by tho 
prominence riven to it in all church 
decoration. Thus pulpits, choir stalls, 
roods, roof screens, font-covers, lecterns, 
doors, and retables all owed much of 
their beauty to his skill. For the 
splendour of his architectural imagina¬ 
tion, for the patient minuteness and 
accuracy of his detail, and for his loving 
and faithful imitation of natural forms, 
the Gothic workman is unsurpassed. The 
endless and fascinating diversity of 
treatment was due to the free play given to 
individual carvers. Colour has been used 
since anct times to heighten the effect of 
C., and the splendid richness of Gothic 
work owed not a little to harmonious 
colour Bchemos of blues, reds, greens, 
golds, etc. The magnificent roof of 
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Westminster Hall and the elaborate 
pinuaoled and canopied choir stalls of the 
Abbey both belong to this period. Italy 
is the true home of Henaissance work, 
and contains perhaps the finest Illustra¬ 
tions. But» speaking generally* this 
period is characterised by dexterity and 
high finish at the expense of artistic 
essentials, and by extravagance in detail 
and over-elaboration. This tendency 
reaches its extreme after the Renaissance 
period in the furniture of the Louis XIV 
and XV periods. The most representative 
examples of Renaissance C., which is more 
ornate than Gothic, may be found in 
domestic work, and especially in oak 
chests, cupboards, mantelpieces, etc. 
Conventional leaves and patterns were 
substituted for the beautihil vine, oak, 
maple, and acanthus foliage of the earlier 
epoch. The great school of Grinling 
Gibbons, whose work can be seen at 
Hampton Court, Chatsworth, etc., domi¬ 
nated the 17th and 18th cents, in England. 
Yet the very flamboyance and profusion 
of his art detract from Its obvious excel¬ 
lence in technical dexterity. It is certain 
that he is unequalled in the skill with 
which he carved drapery out of lime wood 
and modelled flowers, birds, fruit, foliage, 
etc.. In the highest relief. In modem 
times the art of C. has fallen on evil days, 
but the decline in the art is due rather to 
the diminished demand for such costly 
ornament—costly in comparison with 
rival mechanical decorations—than to 
any assured decrease in the amount of 
talent available. The mosques of the 
Muslim world and also the Hindu temples 
of India contain some of the most intri¬ 
cate and delicate wood work. The Arab 
worker knew well how to combine foliage 
and geometrical designs, and to introduce 
animals and figures, and was possessed, 
above all, of unlimited patience, as the 
labyrinths of elaborate joinery on his 
screens alone suffice to show. Lack of 
restraint often spoils the offoct of what 
Is otherwise magnificent Indian C. The 
Hindu, however, has realised better than 
any other the value of the circle in 
ornament, just as the Japanese has best 
reproduced the lotus and water-lily, and 
as the Chinaman in all microscopic work 
has again and again proved his superiority. 
To-day the revival of direct G. in sculpture 
extends to wood, and sculptors like Eric 
Gill and Barbara Hepworth show their 
appreciation of Its special texture and 
quality; but the virtual disappearance of 
decorative C. in architecture detail and 
furniture has followed necessarily from a 
drastic process of simplification in modern 
design. See F. Crallan, Details of Gothic 
Wood Carvinff^ 1896; H. A. Tippins, 
Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of 
his Age, 1914; T. J. Beveridge, English 
Henaissance Woodtmrk^ 1660—17 1924; 
A. Vallance, English Church Screens, 19.36; 
E. J. Tan germ an. Design and Figure 
Carving], 1940; E. O. Christensen, Early 
American Woodwork Cannn^, 19o2. 

Carvone, terpenlc ketone. Chemical 
formula, C10H14O. Boiling point 230® at 
755 mm. It occurs in caraway oil and in 
other essential oils. On heating with 


acids it isomerises Into carvaorol (q.v.), 
but with aqueous acids it forma a hydrate. 

Cary, Alice (1820-71) and Phoebe 
(1824-71), Amer. sister poetesses, b, near 
Cincinnati. In 1849 they pub. a joint 
voL of Poems, and in the following year 
moved to New York, where they became 
the centre of a literary circle, producing 
sev. collections of poems and hymns 
which were popular at the time. 

Cary, Arthur Joyce Lvmel (1888-1957), 
novelist, b. Londonderry. Kduc, at 
Clifton and Oxford, he was in the Nigerian 
political service from 1913 to 1920, and 
then settled in Oxford. His novel The 
House of Children was awarded the Tait 
Black prize for 1941. Others ore The 
American Visitor, 1933; The AJrwan 
WUch, 1936; Mister Johnson, 1939; 
Charley is my Darling, 1940; a trilo|T» 
Herself Surpi^ed, 1941, To be a Pilgrim, 
1942, and The Horse^s Mouth, 1944; To 
the Moonlight, 1946; Prisoner of Grace, 
1952; Not Honour More, 1955. He also 
wrote 2 vols. of verse, Marching Soldier, 
1945, and The Drunken Sailor, 1947, and 
ser. political studies. 

Cary, Henry Francis (1772-1844), Brit, 
translator, b. Gibraltar. Eduo. at Rugby 
and Oxford, he took orders in 1796, and 
from 1826 to 1837 was on the staff of the 
Brit. Museum. His great work was his 
trans. of the Divina Commedia of Dante, 
1805-14, which became well known 
through Coleridge’s lectures and is still 
counted one of the best renderings. He 
also trans. Pindar’s Odes and Aristo¬ 
phanes’s Birds. He wtis buried in 
Westminster Abbey. See memoir by his 
son, 1847, and life by R. W. King, 1925. 

Cary, Lucius, see Falkland, second 
Viscount. 

Carya, genus of N. Amer. trees, family 
Juglandaceiie, cultivated on account of 
tholr hard and elastic wood, which sur¬ 
passes all other wood as economical fuel, 
and for the edible fruit. C, cordiformis 
is the Bltternut; C. lariniosa, the Big 
Shell-bark; C. rnyristicarformis, the Nut¬ 
meg Hickory; C. ovata, the Shag-bark 
Hickory; C. pecan, the Pecan; and C. 
tomentosa, the Mockemut. 

Caryatides <Gk Karuatidcs, women of 
Caryae), draped female figures wixlch lake 
the place of pillars in architecture, and are 
comparable with the Atlantes (q.v.), or 
male figures with the same function. The 
most celebrated examples are those of the 
Erechtheum at Athens, as in the illus¬ 
tration, of which the C. of 8t Pancras 
Cliurch, facing Euston Road in London, 
are reproductions. 

Caryll, sec Crail. 

Caryooar, genus of evergreen trees, 
family Caryooaraceae, is peculiar to 
tropicfil America, and is noted for its 
fruit. The wood is very durable and is 
used in shipbuilding; it is reddish, hard, 
and compact. C. nuciferum. yields the 
suwarrow, or souari, nuU of oommorco, 
and C. hulyrosa the butter-nuts, which 
contain a thick oily substance. 

Caryophyllaceae, large family of cosmo¬ 
politan Dicotyledons, many species of 
which occur in Britain; they have no 
economic use, but are often cultivated on 
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Casablanca 


aoootmt of their pretty flower. The 
inflorescence is a mchasial cymo. The 
flowers are polypetaloua and hypoKynons, 
with usually 5 free or joined sepals* 5 
petals, twice as iniiny stamens, a syncar- 
poiis grynaoceum with 2 to 5 carpels, a uni¬ 
locular ovary with free central placenta- 
tion. The opposite loaves and swollen 
nodes ore characteristic of this family. 
Genera include A( 7 ro 8 temma, Arenaria, 
Ceraetium, Dianihus^ OypaophUa, Lychnia, 
Sa^nat Saponariat Silenc, Tunica^ and 
Vimaria, 

Caryophyllut Aromatioua, or Eugrenia 
Caryophyllata, species of^Myrtaceae which 
grows In the tropics as an evergreen 
shrub; the flower-buds of the plant arc 
gathered before they are open, dried in the 
sun, and sold in the well-known form of 
cloves (q.v,). 

Caryopsis, syncarpous fruit, usually 
comi> 08 ed of 2 carpels and having a dry, 
closely attached pericarp, as seen in grass 
seeds and oats. 



THE CARYATIDES OF THE ERECHTHECM, 
ATHENS 


Caryota, genus of Pahnaceao, some of 
the species of which grow to a height of 60 
ft in the E. Indies. The leaves are bipin- 
uate, and the shape of the leaves has given 
the genus the name of flsh*tail palms. 
The largo green or i)urple flowers grow in 
groups of 3, 1 female between 2 males, 
and the fruit is a berry. C. urenat the 
wine-palm, is the best*known species; it 
is noted for the peculiarity of produoi^ 
a burning sensation to the skin when the 
pulp Is applied to it. The wounded 
flowers exude an enormous amount of 
juice, from which toddy and JaffRery, a 
kind of sugar, are obtained. Ihe leaf¬ 
stalks are made into fishing-rods, and 


their fibres into ropes: the trunk yields a 
wholesome starch used as food. 

Casa, Giovanni Della (ld03~5i^. It. poet 
and translator, son of a great Florentine 
family. He was made Archbishop of 
Benevento and ntmcio at Venice in 16i4 
by Pope Paul HI, He was then made 
secretory of state, a post which he held 
till his death. He is chiefly known for 
his treatise on courtly manners called 
Oalateo, written between 1551 and 1555. 
This work, like Castigliano’s CortegiaTWf 
gives a splendid portrayal of society at 
tlie time of the It. Henaissonce. It was 
trails, into most European languages; the 
flrst Eng. trans. by K. Peterson appeared 
in 1576. He also wrote poetry, mostly 
humorous, compiled sov. biographies, and 
trans. Plato and Aristotle. 

Casabianoa, Louis ds (1755-98), Fr. 
naval officer, 6. Corsica. Ho was mor¬ 
tally wounded at the battle of the Nile, 
and went down with his son, who refused 
to leave him, in his ship when it caught 
Are. Mrs Hemans and Andr6 Ch6nler 
have celebrated him in their poems. 

Casablanca, or Dar-el-Beida, seaport 
tn on W. coast of Morocco, with 682,388 
inhab., of whom over 1.34,690 (1952) are 
Europeans. It is the economic centre of 
Morocco (q.v.). In 1907 C„ a small tn 
trading in agric. products, was bombarded 
and occupied by Fr. troops. There are 
regular steamers to the ports of W. 
Europe and air lines to Toulouse and 
Oran, and railways and motor coaches to 
the interior. Its varied industries give 
It the appearance of a rapidly growing 
European tn. Its trade is more than half 
that of all the ports of W. Morocco. 
During the Second World War the tn 
was the scene of the C. Conference (q.v.) 
between President Roosevelt and 
Churchill, accompanied by the combined 
chiefs of staff (14-24 Jan. 1943). The 
pop. has been greatly increased by the 
influx of refugees during the war period 
from France, Tunisia, and Algeria, many 
of whom have remained. By 1957 C. had 
become a most important military and air 
base in which the Amer. Air Force was 
conspicuous. 

Casablanca Conference, held on 14-24 
Jan. 1943, between Churchill and Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, togetlier with their 
leading political and military advisers, to 
give precision to the plans for the im¬ 
mediate future of the mUitary activities 
of the Allies in N. Africa and also to decide 
on broad strategic plans generally. Stalin 
was invited to attend, but neither came 
himself nor sent any responsible delegate. 
Full infoimation of the pn^ceedings was 
communicated to Moscow, but there were 
no reciprocal oommimlcations which 
might enable the W. Allies to measure 
the prospects in Russia in relation tc their 
own plans, and Soviet secretiveness and 
suspicion remained a further barrier to the 
full co-ordination of allied efforts. But 
one of the immediate purposes of the 
conference was to draw os much of the 
weight as possible off the hard-pressed 
Russian armies by engaging the oommon 
enemy as heavily as possible at the best 
selected points. The conference did not 
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conceal the intention of the Allies to make 
an aotnal inyasion of the continent of 
Europe. The conference adopted and 
pub. a formula retrardlna peace terms. It 
was that there must be unconditional 
surrender, not merely on the part of the 
dictators (with whom it had previously 
been declared that the Allies would never 
negotiate), but on that of the 3 Axis 
nations. 

Casacalenda, It. tn, in Abnizzi o Molise 
(q.v.), 16 m. NE. of Campobasso (q.v.). 
Pop. 6000. 

Casale Monferrato, It. tn, in Piedmont 
(q.v.) on the Po (q.v.). In 1474 it 
became cap. of the morquisate of Mon¬ 
ferrato (q.v.), and it was for long an 
important fortress. The cathedral dates 
from the 12th cent., and there arc other 
anct churches and palaces. There are 
cement, textile, and footwear industries, 
and a large trade in agrio. produce. The 
tn was once noted for its barrel organs. 
Pop. (tn) 25,500; (com.) 37,100. 

Casalmaggiore, It. tn. In Lombardy 
(q.v.), on the Po (q.v.). It has a neo- 
classio (jathedral, and maniifs. glass and 
pottery. Parmigiono (q.v.) is buried 
here. Pop. 4500. 

Casalnuovo, sec Mandtjria. 

Casalpusterlengo, It. tn, in Lombardy 
(q.v.), 30 m. SK. of Milan (q.v.). It has 
textile inanufs., and a trade in Parmesan 
cheese. Pop. 5000. 

Casals, Pau (1876- ), Sp. cellist and 
conductor, ft. Vendrell, Tarragona, and 
edne. at Barcelona and ^ladrid Conserva¬ 
tories. His first public appearan<;e in 
England was at Crystal Palace, 1898, 
and in Paris the same year, since when 
his playing has won him international 
fame. In 1906 he married Ouilhermina 
Suggia, the Portuguese cellist (q.v.), and 
in 1914 Susan Metcalfe, Amer. singer. 
He married for the third time in 1957. 
He founded the Pan Casals Symphony 
Orchestra of Barcelona in 1920 and was its 
conductor. He was made Citizen of 
Honour of Madrid in 1935 and Member of 
Honour of the Sp. Academy the same 
year. He now lives at Prades in the 
Pyrenees, where he holds chamber-music 
festivals in the summer. 

Casamance, riv. in the W. of Africa in 
the Fr. colony of Senegal. It forms an 
estuary which enters the sea at 12° 54' N., 
16° W. 

Casamare, see Abpino. 

Casamassima, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 
14 m. SSE. of Bari (q.v.). Pop. 8500. 

Casamiooiola, It tn, on the N. side of the 
is. of Ischia (q.v.). The old tn was 
destroyed in an earthquake in 1883, and 
the present tn dates from then. It has 
hot mineral springs (150° F.). Pop. 4300. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Francesco (1730- 
1806), It. artist, younger brother of the 
famous adventurer. B. in London, but 
gained his reputation in Paris as a painter 
of battle pioturea and landscapes. His 

iotures can be seen at Rouen, Nancy, and 

yons. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo 
(1725-98), It. adventurer noted for his 
wit, accomplishments, and Intri^es. He 
was 6. in Venice, brother of Francesco 


I C. (q.v.). His father was of old and good 
‘ fax^y, but owing to his having adopted 
the theatrical profession he was alienated 
from it. Giovanni's mother was Zanetta 
Farusi, a shoemaker’s daughter. At the 
age of sixteen he entered a seminary at 
Venice, but was soon expelled for im¬ 
moral conduct. Through his mother he 
was given a situation in the household 
of Cardinal Aoquaviva, but he quickly 
found it far too dull and took to travelling. 
His career of love affairs, intrigue, and 
hazard led, after wanderings to one cap. 
after another, often in the most aristo¬ 
cratic society, to his lmj)rl8onment In 
Venice. Escaping from Venice, he was 
appointed to manage state lotteries in 
Paris. After further European wander¬ 
ings, including England, Poland, and 
Spain, he returned once more to Venice 
in the capacity of state spy, and later 
retired to Bohemia. His famous memoirs, 
1876, throw a revealing light on the 
manner of life ho led. See life by B. 
Dobr6o, 1933. 

Casarano, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 23 m. 
S. of Lecce (q.v.). Pop. 7000. 

Casas, Bartolom6 de las, see Lab Cabas. 

Casas, Ciudad de las, see Han Cristobal. 

Casas Grandes, (uicicnt city in the 
state of Chihuahua, Mexico, 130 m. from 
El Paso (Texas, U.8.A.). It has ruined 
buildings erected by Pueblo Indians and 
discovered in 16(50 by the Spaniards. 
To-day there is a sjiiall agrlc. vil. on the 
site. Pop. 1126. 

Casaubon, Isaac (1559-1614), Fr, theo¬ 
logian and classical commentator, ft. 
Geneva, his family haring come originally 
from Dauphtn6. At the age of 24 he was 
appointed prof, of Greek at Geneva, and 
3 years later he married the daughter of 
the great Fr. scholar, Henri Estionne. 
Henry Wotton, in the course of his con¬ 
tinental tom*, lodged with C. at Geneva. 
In 1596 C. accepted the Gk professorship 
at Montpellier. The univ. of Paris 
had closed its doors against all but 
Catholics and Henry IV dared not ap¬ 
point a Calvinist. However, he grave a 

E ension to C., with a promise of the royal 
brarianship when it became vacant, 
which was not until 1604. After the assas¬ 
sination of Henry, C. was forced to move 
to London, where he was made prebendary 
of Canterbury and griven a pension. He 
was unjustly charged, after the pub. of 
his reply to the Annals of Cardinal 
Baronins, with having sold bis conscience 
in order to gain the favour of James I. 
j The truth was that he hod for some time 
been drawing near to the Anglo-Catholic 
point of view. Ho devoted his life to 
classical study, and he helped to give a 
connected knowledge of the lives of the 
ancients. He pub. eds. of Athenaeus. 
Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, Theophras¬ 
tus, Polybius, Theocritus, Perslus, Sue¬ 
tonius, etc.; also the treatises De Sadrica 
Oraecorum Poisi et Romanorum SaHra and 
De lAhertale Ecclesiastica, C.’s Corres¬ 
pondence, in Latin, was collected bv van 
Almeloveen (1709). His diary, Ephe- 
meridea, ed. by his son Meric (q.v.), is 
preserved in MS. in the Chapter Library, 
Canterbury, and was printed by the 
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Clarendon Press, 1860. His life was 
written by Mark Pattison, 1876. 

Oataubon, Merio (15d9-*1671), son of 
Isaac C. (q.v.), oooompanied his father to 
Engrland, and was educated at Christ 
Church CoUetfc^ Oxford. Was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and yloar of 
Monkton in Thanet, deprived of his 
appointments in 1644, but restored in 
1660, and eventually became rector of 
Ickham. He inherited his father’s taste 
for classical research, and vindicated the 
memory of Isaac C. in 2 Lat. works. 

Catbeok, see Kazbek. 

Catoa, Ihiblius Serviliut, tribune of the 
plebs at Home in 44 bc. Ho was one of 
Caesar’s assassins, and was killed at the 
battle of Philippi (42 bc). 

Casoade Connection, a combination of 
amplifiers (q.v.) in which each amplifies j 
the output of the preceding one. Also a j 
combination of an alternating current! 
induction motor with a commutator 
motor, the brushes of the latter being I 
supplied from the rotor of the induction 
motor. Also a combination of capacitors 
in a high-voltage impulse generator. See 
Electric Machines and Electro¬ 
static Machines. 

Casoade Range, mts in the TT,S.A. 
situated in the NW. and stretching in a 
N. to S. direction in the states of Washing¬ 
ton, Oregon, and California. It is com¬ 
posed of granite In N. Washlngrton, but 
all the remaining part is volcanic, covered 
many times over with flows of lava. 
The range has either on its crest or sides 
many extinct volcanoes, such as Shasta 
In California, rising to 14,162 ft; Jefferson, 
10,495 ft, and Hood, 11,245 ft, both of 
which are in Oregon; Auams, 12,307 ft, 
St Helen’s, 9671 ft, Rainier, 14,408 ft, 
and Baker, 10,760 ft, in Washington. 
The general height of the whole range 
runs from 6000 to 8000 ft. The Klamath 
and CtJhiinbla H.r evt E.-W. through tho 
range. The chief resource is timber, and 
the rlvB. of tho Pacific elope are used for 
hydro-electricity. 

Casoara Bark, obtained from Rhammts 
urshiana^ the Californian bearberry or 
uckthom, which is a N. Anier. species 
of Rhamnaoeoo. The bark is taken 
from the tree and dried, when it yields 
a fluid extract, known as C. sagrada 
sacred bark), which is used as a cathartic 
q.v.). 

Cascarilla, which is a S. Amer. genus of 
Rubiacoae, is noted for its bark, which 
resembles that of cinchona, and is used as 
a valuable aromatic and tonic. It arrives 
In Europe in short, thin, brittle rolls, and 
80 reooivos its name, which signiflos little 
bark. Tho bark of Croton C„ a species of 
Kuphorbiaceoe, Is known as C. bark, and 
is used as a tonic. 

C&fioina, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.), on 
the Amo (q.v.), 7 m. ESE. of I%a. It 
was tho scene of a Florentine victory over 
tho Pisans In 1364. There Is a Ro¬ 
manesque cathedral, and parts of tho old 
walls remain. Tho tn is known for its 
furniture. Pop. 27,000. 

Ca«o, Thomas (1844-192,'i). philoso¬ 
phical writer, educ. at Rugby and 
Oxtord. In 1883 ho was appointed 


lecturer in Ok hist, at Christ Church, 
and in 1889 he was elected to the Wayn- 
flete chair of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy. His pubs, include Realism 
in Morals, 1877, and Physical Realism, 
1888. 

Case, in grammar, one of the forms of 
declension to which nouns, pronoims, and 
adlectivea are subject. Means literally 
a falling, and was so applied because the 
subject of a oentence had to be Imagined 
as an upright line, with tho other words 
falling away from it. The Eng. language 
contains only the genitive and some trace 
of the dative (as in ‘whilom,’ ‘seldom’); 
the Ger. langpiage has 4: nominative, 
genitive, dative, and accusative; Latin 
has 6: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative, and ablative; Greek 
has no ablative; Sanskrit has 2 ad¬ 
ditional C.B, locative and Instrumental. 
Eng., Fr., and It. nouns and adjectives 
have lost their C.-endings, but their 
pronouns are still modified, while poly¬ 
synthetic languages (as Finnish and 
Magyar) acquire very many C.-endings. 

Case, Action upon the, obsolete name 
for one of the forms of action into which 
remedies for civil injuries were classified 
by the common law (q.v.) of England. 
In the early days of Eng. common law the 
remedies for civil injuries were few and 
rigid. Hence the chancellor and his 
subordinates, who had control of the 
office out of which writs were issued, 
Initiated in right of an assumed equitable 
(see Equity) jurisdiction the practice of 
formulating writs to meet C.s unpro¬ 
vided for by the common law. This 
practice at length received legislative 
sanction in the Statute of Westminster, 
which permitted actions to be framed 
m ronsimili casu, l.e. by analogy with 
similar C.s or sets of circumstances for 
which there already existed a stereotyped 
form of action or writ. Hence tho term 
actions in consimUi casu or, more shortly, 
‘actions on the C.’ The common law 
readers subsequently exercised con¬ 
siderable ingenuity in extending the 
action upon the C. to meet all manner of 
C.s bearing some analogy to existing 
forma. By the Judicature Act. 1873, aJj 
the old forms of action were abolished and 
no set style of pleading is now required at 
all, provided the plaintiff shows in his 
pleadings that the facts come within some 
legal principle. The fundamental impor¬ 
tance of the evolution of forms of action 
I out of actions upon the C. lies in the 
I development of new and more equitable 
I principles of law. 

Case-hardening. In some ports of 
machinery toughness of material must bo 
accompanied by durability of surface. 
These 2 conditions ore satisfied by using 
wrought Iron and transforming it» 
external parts into steel. Such material 
is used for axles, pins, links, and tho edges 
of cutters, tho result being greater 
accuracy ami durability. See Metal¬ 
lurgical Heat Treatment, under Metal- 
i.itroy. 

Case of Impositions, see Bates's Case. 

Case-shot, or Canister, projectile of 
artillery, designed for use at close quarters. 
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A tin or elieet-iron cylinder is filled with 
bullets, van’^ing in number and weight 
from i oz. to 1 lb., the Interstices between 
which ore closed with sawdust. When 
this is fired it immediately breaks, 
scattering the balls considerable distances. 
As their velocity is small, they are in¬ 
effectual at a greater range than 300 yds. 

Casein, a protein, an important oon- 
stitucmt of milk and the prin. one of 
cheese. From the former it is precipi¬ 
tated by means of rennet, which is an 
extract from the mucous membrane of the 
fourth stomach of a milk-fed calf. It is 
a valuable food product containing phos¬ 
phates. It is also precipitated by mineral 
acids, but is not coagulated by heat. It 
is allied to albumen and also to legumin 
found in the seeds of leguminous plants 
such as peas and beans. /See also 
Adhesives. 

Casella, Alfredo (1883-1947), It. pianist 
and composer, b. Turin, son of a teacher 
at the Llceo there. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire under Dizmer 
(pianoforte) and Faur6 (composition). 
He then toured successfully as a pianist 
and orchestral conductor. From 1912 he 
directed popular concerts at the Trooa- 
dero, Paris. In 1917 ho founded in Romo 
the Societh Nazionalo di Musica (after¬ 
wards Society Italiana di Musica Moderna); 
refoimded, in 1923, as the Corporazione 
delle Musiche Niiove (It. section of the 
International Society for Contemporary' 
Music). As a composer ho reacted 
strongly against the too exclusive and 
melodramatic operatic tendencies in the 
Italy of his time and aimed at reviving 
what he called the obisslcal Italitin, pre¬ 
dominantly instrumental music; but his 
music also shows various foreign, espe¬ 
cially Fr. influences. His works include 
the operas La donna serpente. La favola 
d*Orfeo, II deserto tenlato; ballets Le 
Convent snr Veau, La giara, and 2 others; 
3 symphonies, Elegia eroica tor orchestra, 
various concertos; 2Votle di magaio 
(Carducci) for voice and orchestra, 
chamber and piano music, and songs. 

Casemate, loophole gallery or caponier, 
under the protection of which the garrison 
of a fort may fire upon the enemy below. 
C.s ore utUi^d to protect guns, hospitals, 
stores, etc., from high-angle or vortical 
fire; or they may be used as barracks. In 
architecture, a hollow moulding, such as 
the cavetto. 

Casement, Sir Roger David (1864-1916), 
Irish rebel, b. Klngstowm, co. Dublin, the 
younger son of Clapt. Roger C. of Rally- 
mena, co. Antrim. Ho became travelling 
commissioner to the Niger Coast Pro¬ 
tectorate in 1892, and in 1895 Brit, consul 
at Lrmrenco Marques. Later ho was at 
Loanda and then at Boma, in the Congo. 
Ho reported in Dec. 1903 on the crueltit^s 
practised in the rubber plantations of the 
Upper Congo. Subsequently he hcjhl 
eousular prjsts in 8. Ainerioa, and in 1910 
he made a report (pub. 1912) on the 
inhumanities in the rubber stations of the 
Putumayo R. in Peru. In 1911 he wna 
knighted. He retired to Ireland in 1913, 
and soon after the outbreak of the P'irst 
World War his sympathy with the cause 


of Irish republicanism led him to go to 
Germany, where he urged Irish war 
prisoners to form a brigade for service 
against the Allies. In April 1916 he set 
out for Ireland in a Ger. submarine, his 
mission probably being to try to stop the 
‘Faster Rising*^ {see Sinn Fein). On 
lauding at Banna, co. Kerry, he w'as 
arrested. Ho was tried in London for 
high treason, 26-29 Juno, and, having 
i)een degraded from all his honours, was 
hanged at Pentonville, 3 Aug. 1910. 
Before his death he was received into the 
Rom. Clatholic church. There has been 
much controversy about C.*8 character. 
Ill recent years the Irish Gov. lias asked 
vainly for the return of his remains to 
Ireland. See G. de C. l*armiliter, Roger 
Casement, 1936; R. MacColl, Roger Case¬ 
ment: a New Jndgmeyit, 19.56; A. Noyes, 
2'he Accusing Ohost, or Justice for Casement. 
19.57. 

Casement, wooden or metal window 
frame which is hung by one of its edges— 
top, bottom, or sides—to oi»cu outwards 
or inwards. A window hung on pulleys 
to slide up and down is a sash-window, a 
type invented during the 17th cent. 

Casentino, name given to the valley of 
the upper Arno (q.v.) in the prov. of 
Arezzo (q.v.), Italy. Tourists frequent 
it, as the scenery is very picturesque. It 
was celebrated by Dante (q.v.). 

Caserta; 1. Prov. of Italy, in NW, 
Campania (q.v.). It has a coastline on 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and has a plain in S. 
and W. The mts of the NE. are broken 
up by the wide, fertile valleys of the 
Volturno (q.v.) and its trib,, the Calore. 
Cereals, olives, fruit, wine, and timber are 
produced, and marble is found. This 
part of Italy was once called 7'erra di 
Lavoro. Area. 1040 scj. m.; pop. 023,000, 

2. It. in, cap. of the prov. of C., 1.5 m. 
NNE. of Naples (q.v.). It was only a 
vil. until the King of the Two Sicilies built 
the magnificent royal palace hero in 17.52. 
The palace was an allied headquarters 
during the Second World War, and it was 
here that the Ger. forces in Italy sur¬ 
rendered on 29 April 1945. At Caserta 
V'eccJiia (Old Ctisorta), 5 m. NE., thoi'e is 
a 12th*cent. catliodral. Silk, chemicals, 
and soap are manuf., and there is a trade 
ill ngric. produce. Pop. (com.) .51,500. 

Cash denotes primarily ready money, 
money in a bank, in a eldest, strongbox, 
or coffer; but since the institution of 
banks it has come to denote also bank¬ 
notes, cheques, money orders, and other 
documents containing an order to pay 
on demand as opposed to bills of exchange 
or other credit instruments {sec also 
CimUENCY). 

Cash Credit. A C. C. is simply an 
advance by way of a debit balance in 
current account, secured to the Imnk by a 
bond entered into by a couple of solvent 
parties who are guarantors for the 
borrower. It was invented in 1729 by 
the Royal Brit. Bank (which, though not 
strictly a Scottish bank, was promoted by 
Scotsmen with the object of transplanting 
to Eng. soil the poouUar system of 
Scottish banking), and designed to get its 
superfluous capital into circulation by 
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induoinff parties to borrow and embarlc 
in business. 

Gash on Delivery System is an arrange* 
ment whereby the postal authorities, 
railway companies, and other common 
carriers undertake on behalf of the vendor 
to collect the price of goods delivered by 
them from the recipient and to transmit 
the money to the vendor. This system is 
highly popular in most European coun¬ 
tries and m India and Japan, but, except 
between the U.K. and certain Brit, posos- 
Hions and forelra coimtries, the system 
was not, until 1926, introduced into Eng¬ 
land, owing to the apprehensions of local 
i-etail traders. In the face of a long 
exj)erloncje of the service between the U.K. 
and overseas countries participating in the 
scheme, these fears disappeared, and in 
1926 the inland C.O.D. service, limited to 
parcel post, was introduced, with such 
successful results that in 1928 the system 
was extended to packets sent by registered 
letter post as w'ell as to goods sent by 
rail to any part of Great Britain. By this 
service a sura (the trade charge) up to 
£40 can, under certain conditions, be 
collected from the addressee and remitted 
in the form of a Money Order to the 
sender of a parcel or reglaterod letter or 
a parcel consigned by rail. Fees: for 
trade charge or value up to £1, a fee of 
la. 2cZ.: up to £2. 1^. 4d., £r>, Is. Cd., and 
for each further £5 or less, 2d., by rail 6d. 
extra. The fees charged in the U.K. on 
(J.O.D, packets sent abroad are from 4id. 
when the trade charge is not over £1, with 
2 id. extra for each additional £1 of trade 
charge up to the maximum, which is 
usually £40 (the fee for the collection of 
which would be 8s. 6d.), but to some 
coimtries Is less. If trade charge cannot 
be collected, the rules for undeliverablo 
parcels apply. 

Cash Rerister, machine, used principally 
in retail businesses, for recording the 
amounts of money received and con¬ 
trolling other transactions. Most are 
supplied with a number of keys, each 
representing a particular sum. On pres¬ 
sing these keys, or a combination of 
them, representing the sum of the 
purchase, a record is made of the pur¬ 
chase and the amount is also shoTvn to 
the customer by means of an indicator. 
There are many elnborations of this idea. 

Cashel, Tipperary, Rep. of IreloniL the 
see of a Rom. Catholic archbishop and of a 
Church of Ireland bishop. Built on the S. 
slopes of a great height (the Rock of C.), it 
was the stronghold of the anct kings of 
Munster, and contains many interesting 
ruins, a stone-roofed chapel built by 
Cormao McCarthy. 1127, a cathedral 
founded 1169. the palace of the Munster 
kings, etKj. Doan Swift, the author of 
(7fdliver*s Travels, was bom here. Pop. 
3200 . ^ , 

Cashew Nut, or Anacardtum occiaenime, 
species of Anocardiaceae which is lar^ly 
cultivated in tropical Amerlc^ The 
fmlt to a kidney-shaped nut with a 
hard shell containing an acrid black 
juice, but when this has been removed 
the kernel Is found to be oily, pleasan^ 
and wholesome. It is usually roasted 


for eating, and is often put into old 
Madeira wine in the W. Indies to improve 
the flavour. It is also prepared com¬ 
mercially as a * butter.' The fleshy stalk 
has an agreeable flavour. 

Cashiering (Fr. casaer, to break), term 
in military law denoting the annulment 
of an officer's commission and his dis¬ 
missal from the service. It may be 
awarded by a court martial as a punish¬ 
ment for a niunber of offences by way 
of alternative to imprisonment. In the 
words of the Army Act ‘scandalous 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman' is met by 
sentence of C. 

Cashmere (India), see Kashmir. 

Cashmere, silky woollen fabric origin¬ 
ally manuf. from the hair of the Tibetan 
and Bokhara goats, and woven In C. 
(Kashmir). The hair is spim by women, 
afterwards dyed, and made into the 
famous shawls, one of which requires the 
wool of 7 or more goats. These were sold 
In Europe at prices varying from £100 to 
£300, but since 1870 the demand for them 
has not been so great. Imitations ore 
made in France, and attempts have been 
made to acclimatise the Kashmir goat in 
Europe and the U.S.A. The name i.s alsn 
given to a fine woollen stuff, made In 
imitation of the shawl fabric. 

Cashmere Goat, see Kashmir Goat. 

CasiUnum, see Capua. 

Casimir (properly Kaslmierz), name of 
sev. kings of Poland who ruled at tha 
following periods: 

Casimir I, the Restorer (1034-58), suc¬ 
ceeded his father Mieszko II. The eerlr 
port of bis reign was disturbed by oiviJ 
war plots, and from 1037 to 1040 he was 
forced to leave the country. His reign 
proper dates from his return in 1040, when 
he recovered Silesia from the Bohemians. 

Casimir II, the Just (1177-94), was a 
popular ruler and curbed the power of tha 
nobility. 

Casimir III, the Great (1333-70), was 
b, in 1310. He added Red Russia to his 
dominions (1341), estab. a code of Polish 
law and subdued and won the friendship 
of the Teutonic knights and the Bo¬ 
hemians. He founded the univ. of 
Cracow (1364), and encouraged com¬ 
mercial relations between Poland and 
other countries. 

Casimir IV (1447-92) was, by birth, 
Jaglello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, but 
by his marriage to Jadwiga, the daughter 
of Louis, King of Poland and Hungary, 
united Lithuania and Poland. Ho waged 
war against the Teutonic knights, and by 
the treaty of Thorn recovered from thenL 
W. Prussia in 1468. During his reign 
the nobility increased their power and 
privUeges. 

John Casimir G648-68) succeeded his 
brother. Wladyslaw IV. Brandenburg 
won her independence In 1657, and the 
Cossacks rebelled against Poland and 
finally joined Russia in 1654. Poland 
also Buffered frequent attacks from 
Sweden and Russia, and C. was forced 
to take refuge in Silesia. Poland lost 
Livonia to Sweden (1660), and the ter. 
beyond the Dnieper was ceded to Russia 
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(1667). C. abdicated in 1668» and lived Scotland, asserted that he had found the 
in retirement in France till his death in documents in a silver casket in June 1567, 
1672. after Both well had fled from Sdinburfirh 

Gasimir-Pirier, Jean Paul Pierre (1847- Castle. The casket is supposed to have 
1907), Fr. politician, fifth president of the contained letters, professedly written by 
Third Rep. He was 6. in Paris, the rrand- Mary to Bothwell, some Fr. sonnets, a 
son of Louis Philippovs premier, Casimir si^ed but undated promise by Mary to 
Pierre P6rier. His first appointment in marry Bothwell, and a marriaere contract 
public affairs was that of secretary to his between the two. The documents were 
father, who was minister of the interior produced by Murray in tlie commission, 
under Thiers. In 1876 he was elected held at York and later at Westminster, in 
deputy for the Aube dept, beinsr re- the same year, 1567. It was alleged that 
elected continuously thereafter until he the documents were written by Mary, 
became pi-esldent of the chamber of and the handwriting wtis compared with 
deputies in 1893. In 1894, after the that of the queen. Mary herself ve> 
assassination of Carnot, he became hemently denied the charge, and her 
President of the rep. His presidency request to see the original documents or 
only lasted 6 months, as he resigned in copies of the same was never granted. 
Jon. 1895, saying that he hod not re- The documents passed into the hands of 
ceived adequate support from his minis- the successive regents of Scotland and 
ters. He then abandoned politics com- wei'e lost, apparently after the execution 
pletely; but gave evidence on behalf of of the Earl of (Jowrie (1584). The 
the defence at Dreyfus’s trial. genuineness of the letters has been 

Casino, tn in New S. Wales, Australia, doubted by many historians. Three 
500 m. N. of Sydney. Pop. 8000. theories have been held with regard to 

Casino: 1. (or Kiirsaal) Many seaside the letters: that they are wholly genuine, 
and holiday resorts on the Continent have that they are wholly forged, and that 
a C., the most noteworthy being Monte they are genuine In parts, with interpo- 
Carlo, Ostend, and Boulogne. The build- lations by another hand. Much of the 
ing itself generally contains rooms for information in the C. L. cannot be 
gaming-tables, conversation, music, read- traced elsewhere, and much differs from 
ing, billiards, and dancing. statements found in other documents. 

2. C. is also the name of a card game but it is practically impossible to tell 
played all against all or 2 against 2 with where the truth lies. In general, how- 
a full pack of 52 cards, the dealer dealing ever, present-day liistorlans accept the 
4 cards, 2 at a time, to each opponent, C. L. as substantially authentic. The 
then 2 to the lay-out, then 2 to himself, mystery of Mary’s character can never 
The lay-out is turned face np and the be fully solved, but it has always been on 
stock face down beside it. The aim is to attractive subject to historians and men 
collect the 10 of diamonds, scoring 2 of lettern. The controversy round the 
points; the 2 of spades, 1 point; the C. L. has produced books too numerous 
majority of cards, 3 points; the majority to mention, and only a short list of the 
of spades, 1 point; any aoe, or a sweep of most prominent books on the subject can 
all cards on the table, scoring 1 point, be eriven hero: W. Goodnll, Examwation 
Play is by ‘pairing’ (a player taking of the- Letters said to have be-cn written by 
cards on the table by laying down from Mary Queen of Scots to James, Earl of 
his hand one of like valiio), ‘combining’ Eothivell, 1754; F. Mignet, Ifistoxre de 
(taking a combination of cards on the ii/arie Sbmrf, 1854; T. F. Henderson, T/ic 
table by laying down one of like value— Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots, 
e.g. taking a 5 and 2, or 4 and 3, with a 7), 1890, and Mary Queen of Scots, 1905; 
and ‘building’ (playing a card from the M. Philippson, Histoire du r^gne de Marie 
hand to combine with one on the table Stuart, 1891-2; A. Lang, Mystery of Mary 
and making an aggregate equal to a Stuart, 1000-4; R. H, Mahon, Indictment 
larger card in the hand to take both on of Mary Queen of Scots, 1923, Mary 
the next round). Any following player Queen of Scots: a Study of the Ijcnnox 
can take the build with a card of like Narrative, 1924, and The Tragedy of Kirk 
value or ‘raise the build' by laying on o* FieZrf, 1930; and articles by R. GhauvlsA 
another card. If a player cannot pair, in the Eemte. historique, vf»ls. clxxiv, 1934, 
combine, or build he simply plays a card and clxxv, 19.35. 

on to the table. \^en each player has Caskets, or Casquets, group of rocky is. 
used his 4 cards, 4 more are dealt round, in the Eng. Channel, 8 m. NW. of Alder- 
and so on until the pack is exhausted. ney, so named because they look like a 
Casiquiare, deep, rapid, navigable riv. helmet. They are very dangerous to 
of Venezuela, S. America, forming the shipping; here the White. Ship was 
Orinoco's S. bifurcation. Issuing from wrecked in 1120, and the riV/or//in 1744, 
R. Orinoco it enters R. Gualnia, a branch and many other vessels. Tliere is a light- 
of Rio Negro, near San Carlos, widening house on the C. See Swinburne’s poem, 
from 300 to 600 yds. It ostablishos water Les Casquettes. 

communication between the Amazon and Casks (wine), see Wtnti-. and Mktro- 
Orinoco R.s, this stretch being known ns loot. 

the C. Canal. C&slav (Ger. Tsohaslau), Czechoslovak 

Casket Letters, famous coUeotion of tn in the region of Pardubice O^.v.). The 
documents which, if genuine, proves the tomb of Ziska (q.v.) In the church her© 
responsibility of Mary Queen of Scots nos destroyed in 1623. Noar hy is 
for the murder of her husband, Damley. Chotusttz where Frederick II (q.v!) of 
The Earl of Morton, afterwards regent of Prussia defeated the Austrians In 1742, 
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There are sugar and alcohol industries. 
Pop. 8800. 

Caslon. William (1692-1766), notable 
typefounder, b. Cradle/ In Woros. In 
1720 he estab. a small business in St 
Luke’s, London, In partnership with 
Bowyer and some other printers. For 
many years there were very few books of 
importance that were printed with any 
other type than that of C. He took as 
his model types of the Dutch pattern. 
The business continued until 1937. when 
it was acquired by Stephenson, Blake & 
Co. Ltd. Soc Two Centuries of Type- 
foundmg, 1920. 

Casoli, It. tn, in Abnizzi o Molise (q.v.), 
18 m. SSE. of Chieti (q.v.). It was the 
scene of much lighting during the Second 
World War. Pop. 7000. 

Casoria, It. tn, in Campania (q.v.), 
4 m. NNE. of Naples (q.v.). It has wine 
and silk industries. Pop. 19,500. 

Caspar!, Carl Paul (1814-92), Cor. 
scholar and theologian, b. Dessau; was 
prof, of theology at Christiania from 1857 
till his death. He wrote many theo¬ 
logical and philological studios, and an 
Arabic gi'ammar. Ho also pub. Quellen 
zur GeschicMc de.8 Taufsymhols und der 
GUiubciisregcl, 1866-75, and Kirchen- 
historische Anckdole, 1883. 

Caapo, Sp tn in the prov. of Zaragoza, 
near the junction of the Cuadaloupe and 
the Ebro. Its castle was the scene of the 
‘(.’ompromise of Cuspe' in 1410, by which 
the delegates of Aragdn, Catalonia, and 
Valencia chose Ferdinand of Antequeraas 
king (see Ferdinand I of Arag6n). There 
are sulphur Ctf)rlnga near by. Pop. 9400. 

Casper, second largest city In Wyoming, 
U.S.A., a mil and distribution centre with 
large oil roflnerlbs, amidst a rich oil, <igric., 
and livestock region. It manufs. tents, 
torpedoes, bricks, beverages, and awn¬ 
ings. An air force base is near by. The 
Keudrick project irrigates 66,000 ac. in 
tlie vicinity. Pop. 23,673. 

Caspian Sea (anct Mare Gaspium, or 
Mare Hyroanium, Ok Kaspia ihaiassa), 
the largest inland sea in the world, on the 
boundary between Europe and Asia, 
extending from 36° 40' to 47° 20' N. lat., 
and 46° 50' to .55° 10' E. long. Its len^h 
from N. to S. is 680 m.. and its breadth 
varies botwoon 130 and 270 m.; total ama 
170,000 sq. m. It lies mostly in Soviet 
ter., having Persia on the SW. and S. 
The present sea formed part of a vast 
ocean which probably extended at one 
time to the Aivitio Ocean, and united 
with the Black Sea in the W. More 
recently the C. and Aral waters consti¬ 
tuted a distinct Arolo-C. Sea, traces of 
whose existence am the high-level 
terraces (beaches) whlcli surround part 
of the C. shore-line, and deposits of the 
C. type of fossil shells which arc scattered 
over the I’ost-Plioceno Karakum sands 
eastward as far r»s the meridian of Mary 
(Merv). The coastline is irregular. The 
C. has no tides, but its navigation is 
difficult because of violent storms. 
Greatest depth in N. basin, 2526 ft, and 
in S., 3006 ft. Its chief tribs. are the 
Volga, XTral, Emba, Terek, Kura, and 
A trek Il.e, Communication with the 


Black, Baltic, and White Seas has been 
estab. by means of canals connecting with 
the Volga. It abounds in fish, notably 
salmon and sturgeon, which also supply 
the caviare and Isinglass manufactories 
on its shores. Many lines of steamers 
navigate the C., the chief ports being 
Astrakhan, Bakn, Gur’yev, Makhachkala, 
and Krasnovodsk in Soviet ter., Astara, 
Meshed-i-Sor, Pahlevi, and Baudar-i-Gaz 
in Persia. 

Casquets, see Caskets. 

Cass, Lewis (1782-1866), Amer. states¬ 
man, b. Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
was U.8. marshal for Ohio, 1807-12, and 
became a colonel in the regular army 
in 1813, and later a major-general of 
volunteers. For sev. years he was 
Governor of Michigan and in the year 1831 
was made secretary of war. For a long 
period he was a senator, and in 1857 he 
obtained the position of secretary of state, 
which he held until 1860. Democratic 
candidate for president in 1848, he was 
beaten by Gen. Taylor. He wrote a hist, 
of the traditions and language of the 
Indians of the U.S.A. 

Cassagnaq, Bernard Adolphe Granier de 
(1806-80), Fr. politician and jonrnalist, 
b. Av6ron-Bergelle in the dept of Oers. 
He started his career in Paris in 1832 as a 
literary critic, but soon became better 
known as a fervent Orleanist. Subse¬ 
quently he became an equally fanatical 
imperialist. In 1868 he accused the 
Liberal party of having received money 
from the King of Prussia, hut was unable 
to produce other than false evidence when 
called upon to do so. He fled to Belgium 
in 1870 after the proclamation of the rep., 
but retmued in 1876 for the elections, 
and was elected deputy. 

Cassagnao, Paul Adolphe (1843-1904), 
Fr. joumoJlst, 0. Paris, eon of Bernard 
Adolphe C., In early life was associated 
with his father In politics and in journal¬ 
ism. He joined the army upon the 
declaration of war in 1870, was taken 
prisoner at Sedan, and imprisoned for 
some time In Silesia. He returned to 
Paris In 1872, once more associated him¬ 
self with JvC Pays, the jour, of which his 
father was editor, and in his articles 
fanatically uphold the Bonapartist cause 
against the Royalists and Republicans. 
In 1876 he was elected deputy for the 
dept of Gere. He was the founder of the 
jour. UAvioriidy and wrote a life of 
Napoleon III. His violent views in¬ 
volved him in numerous gov. prosecutions, 
and in sev. duels. 

Cassana, Niooold. generally called 
Nicoletto (16.59-1714), It. painter, h. 
Venice. The best of his many fine 
historical paintings, especially ‘The 
Conspiracy of CatUine,* are in the gallery 
of Florence. He painted a portrait of 
Queen Anne of England and of various 
Eng. noblemen. He d. in London. His 
father, who was a pupil of Strozjsi, also 
ainted historical subjects, one of his 
est pictures being ‘St Jerome* in the 
Mirandola church. 

Cassander (354-297 Bc), son of Anti- 
pater (q.v.). His father, on his death¬ 
bed In 319, appointed Polysperchon 
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regent of Macedonia and conferred upon 
C. the inferior dignity of ohillarch. 
Aided by Ptolemy and Antigonns. O. 
declared war on his hated rival; he took 
Athens and other Gk cities, invaded 
Macedonia, and put to death not only 
Olympias (316), the mother of Alexander, 
but also (311) the latter’s widow Roxana 
and her son. In 300 C. assumed the title 
of king, and soon afterwards Joined the 
alliance against Antigonns I. It was not, 
however, until 301 that the battle of 
Ipsus gave him control of Macedonia and 
Greece. He d. of dropsy. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, loved by Apollo, who i^romised 
her the gift of prophecy if she would yield 
to him. But on obtaining the promised 
gift, she refTised him. Thereupon Apollo 
added the curse that none of her pro¬ 
phecies should be believed. Vainly she 
foretold the fall of Troy, in which she was 
captured, ravished by Ajax Oileus, and 
afterwards murdered by Clytaemnestm. 

Cassandra, the anct Pallene, the most 
W. of the 3 fingers of the Chalcidioe 
Peninsula, between the Gulfs of Salonica 
and C. 

Cassano; 1. (or Cassano all* lonio) It. 
tn, in Calabria (q.v.), 35 m. NNE. of 
Cosenza (q.v.). It is overlooked by a 
castle-crowned rock. There are warm, 
sulphurous springs in the vicinity. 
Pop. 8000. 

2. (or Cassano d*Adda) It. tn, in 
Lombardy (q.v.), on the Adda (q.v.). It 
was the scene of 3 battles: a victory of 
the Guelpha over the Ghibellines (qq.v.) 
in 1259; a victory of Marshal Vendomo 
over Prince Etig^ne (qq.v.) in 1705; and 
a defeat of the French dt the Russians and 
Austrians in 1799, during the absence of 
Napoleon (q.v.). Pop. 5000. 

Cassano delle Murge, It. tn, in Apulia 
(q.v.), 16 m. SSW. of Dari (q.v.). Pop, 
7000. 

Cassation (cassarc, In the Lat, of the 
Jurists, to annul), Fr. word denoting 
‘the reversal of a judicial sentence.’ The 
Cour de C., which received its full organi¬ 
sation under Napoleon, became under the 
Third Rep. the highest tribunal in France. 
It sits in Paris and hears appeals from all 
other courts except the administrative 
courts. It may also receive appeals from 
courts martial. The court, constituted as 
the conseil supirieur of the magistrac 5 % 
has power to remove any judge nominated 
by the president of the rep. It consists of 
49 members who, by the charter of Louis 
XVIII, are appointed by the head of the 
state, but hold office for life. The mem¬ 
bers Inoludo the first president, 3 sectional 
presidents, and 45 conseillers with a 
parquet, i.e. ministerial staff, including 
a procureur g6n6ral and 6 advocates- 
genoral. The court is divided into 3 sec¬ 
tions: (1) Section des Roquetes, which 
examines whether the petitions or appeals 
are to be received; (2) Section de C. civile, 
which decides upon appeals in civil cases; 
(3) Section de C. crimmelle, which decides 
upon appeals in criminal matters. The 
court does not decide upon the main 
question at issue, but only on the com¬ 
petency of the other courts to hoar the 


particular case; and the legality of the 
forms and soundness of the legal principle 
by which the case has been already tried. 
Thus the functions of the Cour do C. 
are ordinarily restricted to errors of law 
and procedure, and strictly It la not a 
court of appeal at all; but in cases where 
evidence is adduced before it which was 
not available in the court below, it may 
send the case back for a new trial or 
enter the appropriate Judgment. This 
was the course followed in the Dreyfus 
case in 1906. If the law is found to have 
been violated, the decision of the inferior 
court is annulled and the case sent to he 
tried again by another court. If this 
second court decides the ease in the same 
manner as the first, and a petition is 
again laid before the Cour de C., then the 
3 sections unite in order to examine 
the case anew, and if they in their turn 
annul the decision, the case is sent to 
be tried before yet another court. Should 
this third court decide in the same way 
iis the other courts, and a petition against 
the decision he again prosonted to the 
Cour de C., that cf)urt requests a final 
explanation of the law on the point at 
issue from the legislature. If the court 
refuses the demand for a re-hearing its 
refusal is final. If the court grants the 
demand the case is heard by the civil 
section, whore, after the point is argued, 
annulment is granted or refused. Three 
judges of the Cour de C., elected for .‘I 
years by the other judges of the court, 
are a constituent part of the Tribunal des 
Conflits. The institution of the Cour 
do C. proved highly beneficial to France. 
Placed by the nature of its oflSce out of the 
immediate influence of political passions, 
it has maintained its reputation for strict 
impartiality throughout all the changes 
of gov. and administration. Many of the 
most distinguished Jurists of France have 
been and are numbered among its momberH. 

Cassatt, Mary (1855-1926), Amor, 
painter, b. Pittsburgh. Pounsvivanla. 
wont to Spain and afterwards to Paris to 
study art, where she came under the 
Impressionist influence. She had her 
flrst exhibition of paintings in Paris in 
1893. and exhibited for many seasons in 
Paris and New York. She specialised in 
painting women and children, and ranks 
high among the followers of the Impres¬ 
sionists. Most of her works have foiintl 
their way into permanent art collections 
in the big cities of the U.S.A. 

Cassaviu Mandioo, or Manioc, name 
given to 2 varieties of Manihot^ a genus 
of Kuphorbioceae. Tho plants are shrub.? 
which grow to a height of about G ft in 
tropical S. America, and their vorions 
products are very valuable. M. niiiis- 
sima, the hitter C., contains a poisonous 
Juico, but when it has been driven off tlie 
plant is wholesome; tho roots are ground 
to make mandioo or C. moal, also called 
Brazilian arrowroot, and the poisonous 
juice, or cassaroep, is used as a condiment 
and preservative. Tho roots are also 
specially prepared to make tapioca. A/. 
dulcis vai*. aipi, the sweet C., has also 
edible tuberous roots; they are non- 
polsonous and are grated directly into 
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food, both for men and cattle. Both 
varieties ore rich in starch. 



Cassel, Sir Ernest (1852-1921), financier 
and philanthropiat, son of Jacob C., a 
banker in Cologne, where he received his 
education. He started life in a com 
merchant's ofiloe in Liverpool, and then 
went to London. In 1878 he married 
Annette, daughter of R. T. Maxwell, who 
d. in 1881. lie financed the great Asswdn 
dam in Egypt, also the Swedish railways, 
and the central London tube railway, 
which was opened in 1900. He raised a 
loan for China after the war with Japan, 
and assisted in the negotiating of 3 state 
loans for Mexico. In 1902 he presented 
King Edward VII with £200,000 for the 
building of sanatoria for consumptives, 
and in Aug. 1910 he gave another £200,000 
for the benefit of poor Eng. people in 
Gomiany and the poor Gormans in Eng¬ 
land. He retired from active business in 
1910. He was one of the largest sub¬ 
scribers to war loivns, and in Sept. 1915 
went to America in support of the Anglo- 
Fr. loan there. 

Cassel, Gustav (1860-1945), Swedish 
economist, eduo. at Stockholm and 
Uppsala, where he took his doctorate in 
mathematics. Became prof, of political 
economy at Stockholm Uuiv. in 1904. 
Member of the gold delegation of the 
League of Nations, 1929-32, and, in 
1933, Swedish delegate to the monetary 
and economic conference in London. 
He was an outstanding figure in economic 
science during the inter-war period, 
playing an important part in interpreting 
tljo abnormal monetary phenomena of 
the years between the wars and con¬ 
tributing to the theories of interest and 
of the trad© cycle. His Theory of Social 
Economy (1923) ranks as an outstanding 
work on economic theory, but he was first 
and fnromost a monetary specialist, and 
was the leading theoretical expert on 
foreign exchange during the chaotic 
period after 1918. After 1914 he ad¬ 
vanced the theory that under a system 
of inconvertible paper currencies the 
exchange rates ten a to represent the mtio 
between the internal price levels of the 


countries concerned; in other words, they 
tend to adjust themselves towards what 
he called their ‘ purchasing power parities.' 
This conception was regarded as almost 
revolutionary in face of the old theory 
according to which exchange rates ore 
determined by the trade balance; but he 
lived to see tlie general acceptance of his 
principle. Other works: Orundrisa drier 
elementaren Preidehre, 1899; Nature and 
Necessity of Interest. 1903: Money and 
Foreign Exchange after 1914, 1922; The 
Downfall of the Gold Standard, 1936. 

Cassel, see Kassei.. 

Cassell, John (1817-6.')), publisher, h. 
Manchester. During his apprenticeship 
to a Joiner he studied Eng. literature and 
the Fr. langua^, and In 1836 he came to 
London to work at his trade. He became 
interested in writing and publishing, and 
in 1848 he founded the publishing firm 
w'hich still flourishes under his name. See 
S. No well-Smith, TheHouseof Cassell, 1958. 

Cassia, genua of Legumlnosae consisting 
of about 400 shrubs, trees, and her¬ 
baceous plants found in Asia, Africa, 
and America. The leaves are paripinnate, 
the flowers sygomorphio, some of the 
stamens are often rednoed to staminodcs 
or absent, and the pods have often a bitter, 
nauseous taste. Many of the species 
contain purgative properties, and yield 
the drug called senna, obtained either 
from the loaves or from the pulp of the 
fruit. C. fistula, the purging C. or 

S udding-pipe tree, is a small tree with 
irge yoUow flowers. In long racemes, 
ha^ng the appearance of a laburnum, 
and is found wild In India and tropical 
Africa. This plant yields the C. pods or 
purging C. of commerce; C. acutifolia and 
C. angustifolia yield the senna sold by 
chemists. C. lanceolata, the Alexandrian 
senna-plant, is found wild in Arabia, 
whence it is exported under the name 
senna of Mecca. C. rnarilandiccL, the 
Maryland senna plant, is valued for the 
purgative properties of Its leaves. 

Cassia, Via, one of the highways of anct 
Italy. It led from Rome through 
Etruria to Florentia (Florence) and by 
way of Arretium and Luca,. Though the 
date of its construction and the origin of 
its name arc uncertain, it was evidently 
a well-known road in Cicero’s time (see 
Philippics). In the Antonins Itinerary 
(q.v.) it is confused with the Via Clodia. 

Cassia Buds, believed to bo the immature 
fruits of Cinnamomum cassia, which 
yields the aromatic C. bark used in the 
adulteration of cinnamon. In appearance 
they resemble cloves and in taste cinna¬ 
mon, for which spioo they are often used 
in confectionery. 

Cassianus, Joannes Eremita, or Joannes 
Massiliensis (c. 360-448), monk and 

theologian, one of the first founders of 
monasteries in W, Europe, usually 
referred to in English as Ca^ian. Ho 
was probably bom in Provence, but spent 
his early life in a monastery at Bethlehem. 
With his friend Gormonus he went to 
Egypt. Constantinople, and Marseilles, 
at which place he founded 2 religious 
houses, one a convent for nuns, and the 
other tho abbey of St Victor, which is 
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said to have sheltered 6000 Inmates 
during: his lifetime. After his death he 
was the object of a popular oultus. 
He wrote De Instiiulione Coenobiorum^ 
and CoUationes Patrum, treatises on 
monastic life. 

Cassianus Bassus, Gk writer of the 
0th cent., to whom have been ascribed 
Oeoponika, a^ic. treatises on rural 
economy {see Gkoponici). An ed, with 
notes and Index was pub. by N. Niclas at 
Leipzig in 1781. Aocordlnk to Reylfert, 
however, he was a Bithynlan who lived 
about the middle of the 12th cent, ad 


4 grenerations bad chargre of the ob¬ 
servatory at Paris. 

Oiovanni Domenico Cassini (162.5-1712), 
6. Perinaldo near Nice, and studied at the 
Jesuits' College, Genoa. In 16r)0 he was 
nominated prof, of astronomy at Bologna 
Univ. In 16.57 he was made inspector of 
fortifications by Pope Alexander VTI, and 
in 1669 he was made director of Paris 
Observatory. He determined the rota¬ 
tion periods of Jupiter, Venus, and Mars, 
discovered 4 of Saturn’s satellites, and 
the dlv. of that planet’s rings, named 
after him, etc. 
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and undertook the work at the suggestion 
of Constantine VII. 

Cassicus, genus of passeriform birds of 
the family Ictoridao to which belong the 
Amer. orioles, or starlings. The species 
are distinguished chiefly by their long, 
straight, large, and sharply pointed bills. 
They are gregarious and feed on insects 
and fruit. 

Cassides, group of coleopterous insects 
of the family Chrysomelidae, are often 
known as shield- or tortoise-beetles from 
their habit of withdrawing the head into 
the thorax. They are smallish, oval in 
shape, brightly coloured, and often met¬ 
allic In appearance. The larvae cover 
their bodies with dried excrement, so as to 
take from themselves all semblance of 
insects, e.g. some look like a tiny nest and 
some seem covered with lichen. 

Cassini, name of an It. family of 
astronomers and geographers, of whom 


Jacques Cassini (1677 -1 756), son of 
the former, b, Paris, and at the age of 17 
admitted as member of the Academy of 
Sciences. Two years later he was made 
fellow of the Royal Society of London. 
In 1712 he succeeded to his father’s 
position, and pursued various rescarche.s 
on the figure and size of tlie earth, on the 
rotation of the planets, and on Saturn’s 
rings, which, he suggested, were com¬ 
posed of small particles. 

C6sar Francois Cassini, de Thury 
(1714-84), son of the preceding, 6. Paris, 
and succeeded to his father’s position. 
He also oontlnued the latter’s surveying 
operations. He began the great topo¬ 
graphical map of France, which was later 
completed by his son. 

Jacques Dominique, Comic de Cassini 
(1748-1845), Fr. mathematician and 
geographer, 6. Paris. He took an active 
part in the div. of France into depts and 
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helped to found the institute. He was 
the last of the line of O.s who had occupied 
the post of directors of the Paris Obsorva- 
toiT for more than 120 years. Owing to 
dimcultles with the authorities he gave up 
astronomy in 17 94 and lived in rotlrement. 

Cassini’s Ovals, see Ovals. 

Cassino, It. tn, in Lazio (q.v.), 26 m. 
SE. of Frosinone (q.v.). It is at the foot 
of the hill on which stands the famous 
abbey of Monte Cassino (q.v.). The tn 
was destroyed during the Second World 
War (ere (;amwino. Battle or), and has 
been rccoiistmctod S. of its former site. 


Allies prised the Germans out of the forti¬ 
fied basements of C. prison, and 2 days 
later Amer. forces held about one-third of 
the tn. Having discovered that the Ger¬ 
mans were using Monte C. as a stronghold, 
the Allies prepared to bomb the monastery 
in the hope of removing the strongest 
enemy defence of the road to Rome and of 
C. itself; and on 15 Feb. the monastery 
was subjected to an aerial bombardment, 
accompanied by an artillery assault on 
the Ger. positions in and around C. and 
far back in the Liri valley S. of C. But no 
decision was reached on the possession 



THE MONASTEItY OF MONTE CASSINO NOW REBUILT 
SINCE ITS DESTRUCTION 


There nrc* remains in the vicinity of the 
Rom. tn of Caainum. Pop. (tn) 13,500; 
(com.) 18,700. ^ 

Cassino, Battle of (Feb.-May 1944), 
protracted battle for the tn of C, and the 
Benedictine monastery known as Monte 
C.. fought by the Fifth Army of Amer., 
Brit., and Fr. troops, and later also 
by troops of the Brit. Eighth Aimy 
and some Polish troops, against the Ger. 
forces under von Kesselring, in the 
course of tln^ allied invasion of Italy 
during the Second World War. The 
Allies having on 1 Fob. crossed the 
Rapldo R., Amer. and Fr. colonial 
troops of the t'iftii Army broke through 
tiie Ger. Gustav line—a strongly fortified 
line running througii Ctistel di Sangro, 
C., Onstclfortt% and Minturno—and boro 
down on (?. ’Phci'e followed dour hoipe- 
to-house fighting in the tn, and by 11 Fob. 
part of it was in ruins. On 13 ieb. the 


of C. and the situation remained a 
stalemate, with only desultory artillery 
exchanges, until 15 Mar. On tliat date 
C. w'os heavily bombed, the Allies drop¬ 
ping some 1400 tons of bombs on an 
area of less than 1 sq. m. Immodlatoly 
the bombing ceased, Brit, and Amer. 
artillery shelled Ger. positions In and 
around C., and infantry pressed forward 
in the C. area, while aii*craXt bombed 
enemy centres of communication. On 
16 Mar. allied tanks and infantry entered 
C. and penetrated enemy positions in 
the hills NW. of the tn. But the Allies 
found their advance held up by the 
terrible devastation wrought by the air 
assault. The Germans took full advan¬ 
tage of the masses of rubble as sites for 
mortars against Brit, efforts to clear a 
path for tanks; and thereafter the battle 
for C. pursued a grim course among the 
ruins and rubble of the tu. On 17 Mar, 
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New Zealand forces led an assanlt on the (c. 490-c. 685), Rom. historian and states- 


tn, while Indian forces took some hill 
positions overlookiniar it. By now, how¬ 
ever, remnants of bulldingrs and masses 
c»f debris, much of it resistant to liiprh 
explosive, had been improyised by the 
enemy as strongr-points and snipers’ nests. 
It was obvious to the Allies, ironically 
enough, that an immense amount of 
rapid repair work was necessary to 
enable tanks and transport to advance 
at all through C., where there were draters 
40 ft deep and fxill of water. Some 
rress was made by the New Zea- 

_lers on 19 Mar, but such progress as 

the Allies made was always delusive 
because the Germans were stUl in posses¬ 
sion of many heights overlooking C. By 
26 Mar., though continual and bitter 
fighting was still in progress, the battle 
for C, was more or lees a stalemate once 
again, and, for some time, the struggle 
died down to desultory artillery duels. 
Throughout the ensuing 6 weeks before 
the tn fell In May, the allied positions 
and those of the enemy in the tn were 
so close upon each other in a aeries of 
loosely formed lines—reminiscent of the 
opposed forces at Stalingrad—that the 
least observable momentary movement of 
head or limb generally meant death or 
wotmd from snipers. Meanwhile the 
Brit, command spent the interval in 
further preparations, regrouping their 
forces and secretly moving the Eighth 
Army to the W. side of the front. The 
Fifth and Eighth Armies resumed the 
offensive on the whole It. front on 11 
May, and the brunt of the most violent 
fighting fell on the C. sector after large 
forces had crossed the Rapldo R. The 
Germans again resisted stubbornly, and 
N. of C. 5 abortive counter-attacks were 
delivered by them on 14 May. But 
Brit, troops were now advancing on C. 
up the Llri valley towards the Via 
Gasilina, end NW. of the tn Polish forces 
had gained vital positions, while, os 
part of the general pattern of the offen¬ 
sive, Fr. colonial and Amer. forces 
were breaking through the Gustav line 
along the SW. of the front. The Ger¬ 
mans defending C. now found themselves 
in danger of being outflanked by the 
British and the Poles and so began to 
withdraw from the Gustav line between 
the coast and C. whUe still struggling to 
keep their hold on the Via Gasilina. On 
18 May C. fell, at last, to Brit, troops, and 
the abbey was captured by the Polos. 
The Via Gasilina hod been cut and a large 
proportion of the Ger. Ist Parachute Div. 
destroyed in Its efforts to escape at the 
last moment. A few prisoners were taken 
by the incoming Brit, troops, who were 
faced with a scene of almost total desola¬ 
tion. After the war there was some con¬ 
troversy on the question of whether the 
destruction of the monastery was an 
Amor, or a Brit, responsibility, and if, in 
fact, it could have been avoided. A 
memorial to the allied soldiers who d. at 
Monte 0. was unveiled in 1956. See Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, Calculated Riskt 1950; 
F. Maldalany, Cassino, 1957. 

Cassiodoruf, Flavius Magnus Aurelius 


man, b. Soylaoeum in Calabria. He rose 
to positions of great authority under 
Theodorio and his successors, being sole 
consul in 614. About 640 he retired from 
public life, and probably became a monk. 
He is a leading contemporary authority 
for the hist, of the Gothic kingdom of 
Rome. His most important work, Variae 
EpistoUie, contains the decrees of Thoo- 
doric and his successors, and his own 
edicts when chief minister, oto. 

Cassiopeia, constellation in the N. 
hemisphere, not far from the N. Pole 
and close to Cepheus. In Nov, 1572, 
according to the observations and 
records of Tycho Brahe, a new star of 

f reat brilliancy was seen here for 10 days, 
ts brilliancy then diminished, and at the 
end of 16 months it disfyipearod. Accord - 
ing to the Gk fable, C. was the wife of 
Cepheus and mother of Andromeda, 
placed in the heavens with her head from 
the polo, so as to turn round apparently 
upside down because, according to 
Hyglnius, she boasted of her own beauty 
US superior to that of the Nereids. 

Cassiterides, gi*oup of is. first mentioned 
by Herodotus as the place where the 
Phoenicians exchanged thoir wares for 
tin. They were fixed to the W. of Spain, 
and have been identified with the Scilly 
Is. and Cornwall, or the Brit. Is. os a 
whole. Others have suggested various 
small is. oft the Sp. coast. 

Cassiterite, or Tin-stone, prin. ore of 
tin, is the dioxide of that metal con¬ 
taminated with other minerals. Its 
common name is tin-stone. It is a black 
or brown orystalliiie substance, the crystal 
form being tetragonal prisms terminated 
by tetragonal pyramids. It has a bril¬ 
liant adamantine lustre. To obtain the 
metal from the ore it is crushed and 
washed and then heated in a furnace with 
charcoal and lime to remove the oxygen. 
The metal so obtained is purified by first 
heating It upon the hearth of a rever¬ 
beratory furnace until the more fusible 
tin melts and flows away from the alloys 
mixed with it as Impurities. After¬ 
wards It is stirred with green wood, when 
tho other impurities are carried off with 
the Bcum so formed. Those consist 
generally of copper and arsenic. The 
Malay States (Negri Sembilan, Pahang, 
Perak, and Selangor), tho Dutch E. 
Indies, and Bolivia supply over three- 
fourths of tho world’s tin-ore. The rest 
is produced chiefly tn Cornwall (where 
the matrix has to be crushed to concen¬ 
trate the finely divided ore), Siam, China, 
S. Africa, and Australia, 

Cassius, Avidlus id. ad 176), Rom. 
general under Marcus Aui’eUus (q.v.). 
He distinguished himself in the Parthian 
war, and was therefore made militarv 
governor of Asia. In 175 Aurelius was 
ill, and C. proclaimed himself emperor on 
the stren^h of a rumour of his death. 
He was slain by his own soldiers before 
steps could be taken against him. 

Cassius, Galus, called Parmensls from 
Parma, where he was b. He was one of 
Caesar’s murderers, later aided with 
Antony, and was put to death by order of 
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Ootayian in 30 bo. C. was a poet, and 
his work was esteemed by Horace. 

Cassius Lo&ffinus, Qaius: 1. Rom. 
soldier and politiolau. In 53 bo he 
served as quaestor in the Parthian war 
under M. Xiiclnius Crassus (q.v.), and 
earned fame by his masterly withdrawal 
of the remnants of the Rom. forces after 
Carrhae. He sided with Pompey on the 
outbreak of civil war in 49, but sur¬ 
rendered to and was pardoned by Caesar 
after the battle of Pharsalus (48). In 
44 he led the conspiracy against Ciiesar. 
Followinjc the Ides of March, C. disputed 
tho prov. of Syria with DolabeUa, whom 
he crushed at Caesarea in 43. But in 42 
he was himself defeated by Mark Antony 
at l*hilippl, and committed suicide, 

2. Rom. jurist, Governor of Syria, at> 
50, in tho reign of Claudius. He was 
banished by Nero in ad 66, because ho 
had, among his ancestral imtiges, a statue 
of C., the murderer of Caesar. Recalled 
by Vespasian. He wrote 10 books on the 
jus civile, and some other works. 
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Cassius Viscellinus, Spurius, Rom. 
soldier and statesman; sponsor of tho first 
agrarian law. He was 3 times consul, in 
602, 493, and 486 BC. His agrarian law 
so offended the patricians and other 
wealthy citizens that he was put to death 
by them: some say the deed was com¬ 
mitted by his own father. But according 
to Mommsen, the story is pure invention. 

Cassivellaunus (fl. 54 bc), Brit, chieftain 
who ruled the dist. N. of the Thames at 
the time of Caesar’s second Invasion. 
After some Brit, successes, Caesar took 
the camp of C., and the chief was com¬ 
pelled to promise tribute and make 
submission. ^ , , 

Cassock (Fr. coscw/uc), military cloak. 
Originally tho costume worn by soldiers. 
It was not until a comparatively recent 
date that the word was used in an ecclos. 
sense. It is a long robe usually buttoned 
down the front; but the onct style of 


Eng. C. was donble-breasted and fastened 
at the shoulder, with a girdle at the waist. 
In Italy it is called the sotana (skirt), in 
France also, a soutane. The colour varies 
according to rank, season, purpose, and in 
many cases to tho regulations of religious 
orders. 

Gasson, Lady Lewis Thomas, see Thorn¬ 
dike, Sybil. 

Cassowary, or Casuarius, typical genus 
of the ratite family Casuariidao, which are 
found only in the Australian regions, and 
ai*o closely related to tlie emus. About 
6 species exist, which are generally 
divided into 2 groups, those with the 
helmet laterally compressed and those 
with a pyramidal helmet. Tho plumage 
of both sexes is a glossy black, the wings 
and tail are very smaU, and the hen is 
larger than the cock. They are nmnlng 
bii'ds with great powers of leaping, and 
when attacked they kick forward with 
their feet. They live in paii-s in wooded 
dists, and the cock usually incubates the 
eggs, about 6 in number, which the hen 
lays in a nest of loaves and grass. C. 
bennetti, the moonik, is the most common 
species. 

Cast (moulding), see Casting. 

Cast Iron, see Iron and Steel. 

Castagno, Andrea del (91423-57), It. 
painter, b. Castagna. in the dist of 
Mugeilo. He was a member of the 
Florentine school, whose work has a 
somewhat harsh power. There are works 
by him in the Castagno Museum, Florence, 
the cathedral, Florence, and a ‘Oucl- 
fixion* in the National Gallery is ascribed 
to him. He d. of tho plague at Florence. 

Castaldl, Pamfiio (1398-c. 1479), It. poet 
and humanist, 6. Feltre, Lombardy. He 
founded a school there, which earned 
great renown among foreign nations, and 
in which he became the teacher of the It. 
language and literature. Some It. writers, 
amongst them Bernardi, say that C. was 
tho real inventor of printing with movable 
types, and that Johann Fuat, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been one of C.’s pupils, and 
intimate friend, gave away the secret to 
Gutenberg. It is also alleged that in 1472 
Galeazzo Sforza gave C. the authority to 
establish a printing press at Milan. See 
J. Bornardi, P. Castaldi e Vinvenoione dei 
Caratteri Mobiliper la Stampa, 1865. 

Castalia. fountain in Greece on Mt Par¬ 
nassus, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
now the Fountain of St John. It was 
named after C.. daughter of Achelous. 
who threw herself into it to evade pursuit 
by Apollo. 

Castalion, or Chasteillon, Sebastian 

(1515-63), Swiss Protestant theologian 
and liumanist, b. near Bresee. In 1541 
he visited Calvin at Strasburg, and the 
latter made him head of the college at 
Geneva. He was compelled to leave on 
account of small differences with Calvin, 
and lived in great poverty at Basel, till 
appointed prof, of Greek m 1553, 

Castanea, small genus of Fagacoae found 
In N. lands, the fiailt of which is the edible 
chestnut. In Spain, S. France, and Italy 
the fruit of C. sativa and varieties is 
eaten raw, roasted, or ground into flour, 
and is extremely nutritious. The wood 
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resists well the influence of \vater> and is 
well suited for mill-timber, water-works, 
and palings; the bark is used in tanning. 
C. crentUa is the Jap. chestnut; C. dentata 
the Amer. chestnut; and C, mollissima is 
a Chinese species. 

Castanets (I<>. castaffnettes; Sp. cos- 
tafluelas). musical instruments of per¬ 
cussion, introduced into Europe from the 
E. by the Moors, and used in dancing. 
They are made of 2 hollow shells of chest¬ 
nut wood (hence the name), fastened 
together by a cord, which is passed over 
the thumb and first Anger. They ai*e used 
in pairs, one in each hand, and the 2 shells 
of each are struck against one another, 
which produces a series of clicks, thus 
marking the rhythm of the music. 



Castaflos, Don Francisco (Xaver) de, 
Duke of Bailen (17.56-1852), Sp. general, 
b, Madrid. In early youth he entered the 
army, and wont to Berlin in order to 
study military tactics under Frederick 
the Great. In 1808 he defeated 80,000 
French imder Gen. Dupont de TEtang at 
Bailen, but was himself defeated by 
Lannes at Tudela the same year. 

Castanospermum Australe. Australian 
chestnut, constitutes in itself a genus of 
the Leguaninosao. The plant is a tree 30 
to 40 ft high, its foliage affords an ex¬ 
cellent shade, and the fruit when roasted 
resembles a cnestnut in flavour. 

Caste (from Portuguese casta, breed; 
Lat. ctisius, pure, chaste), term generally 
employed to denote the div. of Hindu 
society Into various sections or C.r. It 
has aLso been employed for any distinc¬ 
tions of class in any nations which have a 
similar exclusive effect, such os ‘colour 
caste ’ based on colour dllferenoes. It wob 
found strongly marked in Peru, and anct 
Persia had Its threefold div. of the fol¬ 
lowers of Ahiira Mazda into Atharvas 
(priests), Rathaosvas (warriors), and 
Vastryas (husbandmen), os the Zend 
Avesta ttdls u«. Similar distinctions are 
even now found in parts of Africa and 
Polynesia. It la in India that C. is found 
in its most fully developed form, and here 
it is most intimately connected with 
religion. According to a somewhat late 
hymn of the Rig-veda, possibly inter¬ 
polated, the origin of the C.s Is to he 
carried back to their birth from Brahma, 


when the Brahmans sprang from his head, 
the Kshatrlyas from his arms, the Vaisyae 
from his thighs, and the Sudras from his 
feet. 

The C. system of India is probably tribal 
in origin. The Aryans and their retainers 
gradually resolved themselves into 4 
classes: U) Brahman or priestly C., com¬ 
posed of the KishiSt their descendants and 
disciples, to whom was entrusted the 
expounding of the Vedas and the conduct 
of religious ceremonies; (2) the Kshatriya, 
that Is, Rajput or governing and military 
C., composed of the moharajalis and their 
warrior kinsmen and companions, whose 
duty was to rule and flgbt, and administer 
justice and protect the community in 
general. This C. is represented in modem 
times by the Rajput and the Khatrl; (3) 
the Vaisya, a trading and agric. C. which, 
assisted by the conquered aborigines, tilled 
tlie land, raised cattle, and manuf. the 
arms and implements and household 
utensils required by the Aryan common¬ 
wealths. This C. is now represented by 
the Banya. (4) Besides the 3 Aryan C.s, 
but immeasurably beneath them, tliere 
was the servile or Sudra C., composed of 
captured aborigines wiios<* lives had been 
spared, and of progeny of marriages be¬ 
tween Aryans of different (’.s and between 
Aryans and the women of ti»e country, all 
of wiiom, by tbe rigid exclusiveness of the 
C. system, came to be regarded as de¬ 
graded. Every vocation is occupied by 
its own C. or C.s, which may not marry 
or even eat with other C.s. Hut no C. 
of occupation is general throughout the 
country, for each prov. has a separate 
gradation of its own. The one C. that 
pervades all India is tbe Brahman, which 
is subdivided into innumorablo st^ctions, 
between whom there can be uo nmjTiage. 
There are Hindu C.s, such as the 8ikli, 
which have originated as the disciples 
of religious reformers. (Jortoin C.s, tpo. 
claim to be hybrids, having originatea 
from intermarriages between men of a 
higlicr and women of ti lower C.; thus, for 
example, the EurfisUuis, a cotmnuiiity t»f 
the larger cities, sprang in modern times 
from alliances between Europeans and 
Indians. Mixed alliances have not always 
been prohibited, and the marriage of men 
with women of lower grades of society 
(hypergamy) is found. Members of a C. 
are isolated from all others by their 
marriage laws, social customs, religious 
practices, and precedence. Marriage 
outside the C. is an abomination, while 
within the C. it is limited by strict rule. 
Each C. contains groups, and bride and 
bridegroom should come from different 
groups. Even in matters of eating and 
drinking and social intercourse the C. has 
become an Isolated unit, and eating and 
drinking ore ceremonial and symbolic 
rites. Internal affairs of a C. a're con¬ 
trolled by a C. council, which can flno a 
member for breaches of discipline, and 
even out-caste him, thus placing him 
outside society itself. It is generally 
accepted that the C. system in Its present 
rigidity is a development of comparatively 
recent Hindu hist., and in the present 
day the process of C. subdivision still 
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continues, old C.s piroducinir new as 
offshoots. The rise of some separate 
C.s may correspond to a rise in social 
status, but in other cases the reverse holds 
vood, as when, for example, the Hajpiits 
took to the cultivation of vegetables or the 
Brahmans used the plough. Amalgama' 
tion of different C.8 only arises from 
religious reform, and it is to such influence 
that the Sikhs owe their separate identity; 
and this, too, is the explanation of the 
development of the thelstio community 
which in recent years grew up in Bengal 
under the name of the Brahma SamaJ 
(q.v.). But apart from these religious 
revivals, which have had no great effect 
as consolidating influences, the tendency 
is still towards the isolation of the C. unit. 
However, the present awakening of 
sutonomous aspiration, coupled with tlie 
demand of educ. Indian women for 
greater freedom of outlook and oppor¬ 
tunity, and the process of urbanisation 
in India, may modify the rigidity of the 
C. system. 

See E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, 1908: K, Mayo, Mother 
India, 1927, 1931; C. S. Ranga Iyer, 
Faiher India: a Rerdy to * Mother India,* 
1927; E. Senart, Caste in India, 1930; 
Report of the Simon Commission, 1930; 
S. S. Nehru, Caste and Credit in the Rural 
Area, 1932; Dr G, Chaud, India's Teeming 
Millions, 1939; J. H. Hutton, Caste in 
India, 1946; A. M. Hocart, Caste: a 
Comparative Study, 1950. 

Caatel dl Sangro, It. tn, in Abruzzi e 
Molise (q.v.), on the Sangro, 55 m. SE. of 
L*Aquila (q.v.). It has been rebuilt after 
being severely damaged by Ger. mines 
during the Second World War. There is 
a oathodral. Textiles and fireworks are 
manuf. Pop. 5000. 

Castel Gandolfo, It. tu. in Lazio (q.v.). 
12 m. SE. of Rome (q.v.). It is situated 
on a volcanic slope 400 ft above Lake 
Albano (q.v.). A castle built here by 
Pope Urban VIII in the 17th cent, was 
used by the popes as a summer residence 
until 1870. It reverted to the papacy 
under the Lateran Treaty (q.v.) of 1929, 
iind Is again used as a summer residence. 
Pop. 4400. 

Castel San Giovanni, It. tn, in Emilia- 
Romagna (q.v.), 13 m. W. of Piacenza 
(q.v.). Pop. 11.000. 

Castel San Pietro, It. tn, in Emilia- 
Romagna (q.v.), on the Slllaro, 12 m. 
SB. of Bologna (q.v.). It is a spa, and 
has a large trade in ixgric. produce. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Castelar, Emilio (1832-99), Sp. writer 
and statesman, ft. Cadiz, and educ. at 
Madrid Univ. In 1864 he founded La 
Hemocracia, in which he wrote bitterly 
against the gov., and thereby lost his 
professorship. After an insurrection In 
1866 he was condemned to death, but 
was able to escape to Paris, returning 
when the revolution of 18C8 
When Alfonso XII was proclaimed King 
of Spain, he retired Into exfle for 15 
months, and was then elected deputy for 
Barcelona. The remainder of his life he 
devoted to the study of hist, and 
philosophy. 

E.E. 3 


Castelbuono, tn in Sicily (q.v«), 43 m. 
SB. of Palermo (q.v.). It has an anct 
Benedlotine monastery, and there are 
mineral springs In the vicinity. Pop. 
11,300. 

Gastelfldardo, It. tn, in the Marches 
(q.v.), 10 m. S. of Ancona (q.v.). Near 
by the Piedmontese defeated the papal 
troops in 1860 (see Italy, History). Pop. 
(com.) 8000. 

Castelfiorentino, It. tn, in Tuscany 
(q.v.), on the Elsa, 17 m. SW. of Florence 
(q.v.). It suffered much damage dming 
the Second World War. In the Chapel 
of the Visitation are fine frescoes by 
Benozzo GozzoU (q.v.). Pop. 13jJ)00. 

Castelfranoo; 1. It. tn, in Emilia- 
Romagna (q.v.), 7 m. SE. of Modena 
(q.v.). It has an anct fortress, and fine 
churches. Matches are manuf. Pop. 
16,000. 

2. It. tn, in Veneto (q.v.), on the 
Musone, 15 m. W. of Treviso (q.v.). 
Once an important fortress, it was the 
scene of an Austrian defeat by the French 
in 1805. It has on 18th-cent. cathedral, 
and was the bp. of Giorgione (q.v.). 
Textiles arc manuf. Pop. 17,000. 

Castellammare Adriatico, see Pescara. 

Castellammare del Golfo, tn in Sicily 
(q.v.), 19 m. E. of Trapani (q.v.). It is 
on the NW. coast, on the Gulf of Ctistel- 
iammare, an inlet of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
(q.v.). It has a trade in cotton, wine, 
cereals, olive oil, and anchovies. Pop. 
17,000. 

Castellammare di Stabla, It. fortified 
port and tourist resort, in Campania (q.v.), 
on the SE. coast of the Bay of Naples 
(q.v.), 16 m. SE. of Naples, It was 
pillaged In the 15th cent, by Pope Pius II 
(q.v.), and again in 1654 by Henry II of 
Guise (q.v.). Its name is taken from the 
castle hunt here by the Emperor Frederick 
II (q.v.) in the 13th cent. It has an 18th- 
oent. cathedral, a naval yard, railway 
yards, and manufs. of cotton, aeroplanes, 
and food-stuffs. There are 28 hot springs 
In the vicinity. The site of the anct 
Stabiae (q.v.) is near by. F’op. .'SO.200. 

Castellamonte, It. tn, in Piedmont 
(q.v.). 20 m. N. of Turin (q.v.). It has a 
school of ceramics, and a trade in agrio. 
produce. Pop. 6000. 

Castellan, keeper of a castle^in medieval 
times. In different countries his rank 
and oflQoe varied. In France and Flan¬ 
ders the owners of certain domains held 
the title, which ranked next to that of 
bailiff, 

Castellana, It. tn. In Apulia (q.v.), 23 
m. SE. of Bari (q.v.). Pop. (com.) 
12 , 000 . 

Castellaneta, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 19 
m. NW. of Taranto (q.v.). It has a 
cathedral. Pop. (com.) 10,000. 

Casteliazzo Bormida (anct Gamondio), 
It. tn, in Piedmont (q.v.), 5 m. S. of 
Alessandria (q.v.). Motor-cyclists hold a 
rally here every year at the shrine of the 
Madonna dei Centaurl. Pop. 6000. 

Castelleone, It. tn, in Lombardy (q.v.), 
16 m. NW. of Cremona (q.v.). It has a 
15th-oent. church and a ]3th-cent. tower, 
and is an important agric. centre. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

F 
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Castallesi, Adriano (1460-ld2l), It. 
c^dinal and writer. Came to Engrland 
on a papal mission and was made Bishop 
of Hereford and, later, of Bath and Wells. 
Reciilled to Rome by Pope Alexander VI 
and made a cardinal. C. was a firood Lat. 
scholar and wrote De Vera phiiosophia 
ex Quaittor doctoribus EcclesUie, 1.507, De 
Venaiore, 1512, and De Sermone latino et 
modo latine loquendOt 1513. 

Caetellio, Sebastiano (1513-03), oriifin- 
ally Sebastian Ch4tiilon, 6. Savoy. He 
studied at Lyons, and in 1540 became a 
teacher at Geneva. His religious views, 
however, did not coincide with those of 
Calvin, to whom ho owed his position, 
and he was obliged to resign. Ho went 
to Basel, 1544, where he w^as appointed 
prof, of Greek, 1553, and there he a. 

* Gastello, De,* see Vergil, Polvdore. 

CastelloD de la Plana: 1. Sp. prov., in 
Valencia (q.v.), with a coastline on the 
MediteiTanean. It Is watered by the 
Mijares and its tribs., and is fertile and 
populous on its coastal plains, but barren 
in the hilly diets, of the interior. The 
orange groves of this area are well known, 
and cereals, olives, and almonds are also 
produced. Area 2497 sq. ni.; pop. 
328.350. 

2. Sp. tn, cap. of the prov. of C. The 
tn itself is 4 m. from the Mediterranean 
coast, but it has a port, called El Grao. 
It has sev. interesting churches, a museum, 
a library, and beautiful gardens. It 
manufs. textiles, paper, porcelain, and 
brandy, and it Is surrounded by a fertUo 
irrigated dlst. producing oranges, onions, 
and carobs. Pop. 55,100. 

Castelnau, Noel Marie Joseph Edouard, 
Vioomte de Curridres de (1861-1944), Fr. 
genonil, b. Satnt-AfCrique, Aveyron, where 
he attended the Jesuit school. After 
taking a science degree at Paris, he 
entered Saint-Oyr military school in 
1869. He became general of div., 1910; 
assistant chief of staff, 1911. On out¬ 
break of war, 1914, he commanded the 
Second Army in Lorraine. Afterwards 
employed between Somme and Oise, and 
in Champagne, and in Dec. made chief 
of stair. In Dec. 1915 he was sent on 
a mission to Salonika. When the Ger. 
attack was concentrated on Verdun (Feb. 
1916) C., sent thither with overriding 

? ower8, safeguarded the r. b. of the Meuse, 
n Jan. 1917 he went on a mission to 
Russia. The great offensive planned 
in 1918 was to have taken effect under 
his command in Nov., but the armistice 
forestalled tills plan. C. later entered the 
Chamber of Deputies as member for 
Avevron (1919-24). 

Castelnaudary (Rom. SostomaipiB, later 
Castrum Novum Arianorum), Fr. tn in 
the dept of Aude, on the canal du Midi. 
It commands the gap between the Central 
Plateau and the Pyrenees, and has been 
frequently under siege. It was captured 
by the Black Prince In 1355. There are 
flour mills and manufs. of pottery, wines, 
and preserves. Pop. 8100. 

Castelnuova, see Herceonovt. 
Castelnuovo Berardenga, It. tn, in 
Tuscany (q.v.), 9 m. E. of Siena (q.v.). 
Pop. 10.000. 


Castelnuovo-Todotoo, Mario (1895- ). 
It. composer, b, Florence. He never held 
on oflicial post, and in 1939, being a Jew, 
he was forced by Mussolini’s racial laws 
to leave Italy and settled in the U.S.A., 
later becoming an Ainer. citizen. His 
works include the operas La inandraoola 
(on Moolilavelli), Bacco in Toscana, and 
Aucassin et Nicoletie; 2 ballets, film and 
choral music; 7 overtures on plays by 
Shakespeare; violin, piano, cello and 
guitar concertos; chamber music; instru¬ 
mental sonatas; piano music and songs, 
including all those in Shakespeare’s plays. 

Castelo-Branco, Camilo, Visoonde de 
Correia Botelho (1825-90), Portuguese 
author, 6. Lisbon. Studied in Oporto 
and Coimbra. Early an orphan bereft 
of both parents, he began his caivier of 
letters in order to gain n livelihood. Later 
on he went to the Episcopal Seminary in 
Oporto with the intention of entering the 
priesthood. He took orders, but his rest¬ 
lessness and want of stability forbade his 
keeping to one thing for any length of 
time, and in due course he resumed his 
former occupation. The best of his 
imaginative romances, written in the 
manner of Victor Hugo, are O Bomance 
de un Honiem Rico, Retraio de Ricardina. 
and Os mysterios de Lisboa. Recognised 
as a master of Portuguese prose style, he 
asserted himself as a polemist of acid 
temper and powerful literary gifts. He 
was pioneer of novels of Portuguese social 
life and was excelled only by K. de 
Queiroz. Among his historical and bio¬ 
graphical books are NoUes de Lamego 
and Memorias d*a Bipo do OrClo Para, 
Created viscount, 1885, in recognition of 
his service to letters. See Y. P. Ck>elho, 
introduedo ao estudo da novela camUiana, 
1946. 

Castelo Branco: 1. Diet, of E. central 
Portugal, almost oo-extonsive with Boira 
Baixa prov. (q.v.). It is bounded on the 
E. by Spain, on the S. hy Spain and the 
Tagus, and on the NW. by the Serra da 
Estrdla (q.v.). The dist. is mainly ogric., 
but has a woollen Industry. The largest 
tn is Covilha (q.v.). Area 2588 sq. m.; 
pop. 320,300. 

2. Tn of Portugal, cap. of C. dlst. and 
of Belra Baixa prov., 120 ra. NE. of Lisbon 
(q.v.). It is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has Rom. remains and the ruins of a 
castle of the Templars. The tn has a 
woollen industry, and a trade in agric. 
produce, cork, wine, and olive oil. Pop. 
9600. 

Castelo de Vide, tn of Portugal, in 
Portalogro dist., on the N. slope of tho 
Serra de Sdo Mamode, 9 m. N. of Porta- 
logre (q.v.). It has a 14th-ccnt. castle 
and many other old buildings. Olivo oil, 
pottery, and cork are produced. Pop. 
3900. 

Castelearrasin, Fr. tn, cap of an arron., 
in the dept of Tarn-et-Garonne, on the 
Canal - Lateral. It has metallurgical 
indu-strlea and manufs. of wooden goods. 
Pop. 8400. 

Castelvetrano, tn in Sicily (q.v,), 27 m. 
SE* of Trapani (q.v.). It has a notable 
16th-cent, church. Fine white wines are 
produced, and there is a timber industry. 
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The rtiins of the anot Selinus (q.v.) are 
7 m. S. Pop, 29,700. 

CasU. Giovanni Battista (1724-1803), It. 
poet, b, Prato, Tuscany, and eaj*ly took 
orders. He taught for some time in the 
seminary of Monteflascone, but then 
gave up his hope of advancement in the 
Ohuioh and his canonry of the cathedral 
for the sake of travel. In the service 
of Joseph II of Austria, he visited most of 
the European caps., and on his return 
that monarch gave him the position of 
oeta cesareot or poet laureate. In later 
fe he resigned this position to avoid 
political strife, and settled in Paris as 
a private gentleman, to remain there till 
his death. His chief works are NoveUe 
galanti (1793), a collection of tales in 
ottava rimat of which the plots are chiefly 
taken from La Fontaine and Boccaccio, 
and OH animali parUinii (1802), an 
clabomto poetical allegory. 

Castiglion Fiorentino, It. tn, in Tuscany 
(q.v.), 10 m. SSE. of Arezzo (q.v.). It 
was severely damaged during the Second 
World War, It luis a castle, and there 
are notable paintings in the churches and 
l>ioture gallery. Alcohol, wh'e, find fire¬ 
works are mannf., and there are lignite 
mines. Pop. (com.) 10,000. 

Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529), It. 
statesman and man of letters, b. C/Osatico, 
near Mantua, and received his education 
at Milan. About the year 1500 he 
entered the service of (iuidobaldo da 
Montefcltro, Duke of U rhino, wlioso court 
wfie one of the best in Italy, This ifrince 
sent him on an embassy to Henry VI1 
of England in 1506, and in 1524 he was 
charged by Pope Clement VII with the 
diflScult task of arranging a dispute 
Im 2 !tween the sovereign pontiff and (Carles 
V. This cai*ried him to Spain, where he 
wtis later naturalised and became Bishop 
of Avila. He d. at Toledo, broken¬ 
hearted, It was said, at imputations of 
treachery which had been made against 
him. He wtis universally mourned, and 
RaphaeTs painting of him is well known. 
C^*s greatest claim to fame rests on his 
book, II Cortegiano, pub. in 1528, which 
describes, in the form of dialogues, the 
composition of the ideal courtier. It is 
one of the noblest expressions of the 
Renaissance spirit, and has been trana. 
Into most European languages. It is not 
only a valuable social document, but also 
a great work of art. Sec K. Koeder, The 
Man of the Renaissance, 19.33; M. Rossi, 
B. Castiglione, 1946; V. Cian, Un ilhwtre 
nunzio pontifico del Rinascimenio, Baidas- 
sore Castiglione, 1951. 

Castiglione, Duke of, see Augerkau. 

Castiglione, Giovanni Benedetto (1616- 
1670), It. painter of tbe Genoese school, 
known in Italy as II Grechetto (the Little 
Greek), and in Franco as Le Ben6dette, 
6. Genoa, and studied under Vand^'ok. 
He painted landscapes as well as historical 
pieces. His etchings are distinguished by 
light and shade effects. His best-known 
work is *Tho Animals entering the Ark. 

Castiglione, tn in Sicily (q.v.), on the N. 
slopes of Mt Etna (q.v.), 27 m. N. of 
Catania (q.v.). It is noted for the Albert 
nuts grown in the vicinity. Pop. 15,000. 


Castiglione del Lago, It. tn, in Umbria 
(q.v.), on the W. shore of Lake Traslmeno 
(q.v.), 17 m. W. of Perugia. It has an 
onct castle, and suffered considerable 
damage during the Second World War- 
Pop. 17.000. 

Castiglione delle Stivlere, It. tn, in 
Lombardy (q.v.), 22 m. NW. of Mantua 
(q.v.). Napoleon and Augereau (qq.v.) 
defeated tbe Austrians here in 1796. 
Pop. 8000. 

Castile (Sp. Castilla), former kingdom of 
Spain, occupying the central tableland of 
the poninsiila, so named because of the 
number of its frontier castles. It 
emerged as a kingdom in the early 11th 
cent. Alfonso VI (q.v.) united C., Le6n, 
and Galicia, and captured Toledo from 
the Moors. This union dissolved, but 
Le6n and C. were finally united in 1230 
by Ferdinand III (q.v.). In 1479 the 
succession to the throne of Aragon (q.v.) 
of Ferdinand V (q.v.), who was married 
to Isabella of C. (q.v.), united C. and 
Aragon and was the foundation of the 
kingdom of .Spain (see Spain, IHsiory), 

is divided by the Castilian Sierras into 
old C., or Castilla la Vieja (q.v.), and New 
or Castilla la Nueva (q.v.). The 
literary language of Spain is Ctistilian 
(.see Spain, Language and Literature). 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano, Visoonde de 
(1800-75), Portuguese poet, b. Lisbon. 
He was blind from tho age of 6. In 
1821 he pub. Cartas de Echo e Nnreiso, 
which attracted much attention. Amor 
e melancholia, 1828, A Primavera, 1837, 
and O Outono, 1863, the poems on which 
his reputation stands, paved the way for 
the Portuguese Romantic movement. 
During the revolution of 1845 he was 
obliged to take refuge in tho Azores, and 
did not return to his native land till 1863. 
His play Camoens, adapted from the 
French, was completed in 1849. C. won a 
high reputation for schohirsliip. He trans. 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid in 1841, and 
the Georgies of Virgil in 1865, and also 
Moli^re, Shakespeare, and Goethe’s Faust. 
Sec tho Memorias by his son, Julio de C., 
1881. 

Castilla la Nueva (New Castile), region 
of Spain, the S. part of Castile (q.v.). It 
comprises tbe pro vs. of Ciudad Real, 
Cuenca, Guadalajara, Madrid, and Toledo 
(qq.v.), and extends S. from the Castilian 
Sierras in the form of a plateau, the 
average height of whioh is about 2900 ft. 
Tho climate is very harsh. Area 27,985 
sq. m.; pop. 3,679,900. 

Castilla la Vieja (Old Castile), region of 
Spain, the N. part of Castile (q.v.), so 
called because it was the first part to be 
recovered from the Moors. It comprises 
the provs. of Avila, Burgos, Logrofio, 
Santander, Segovia, and Soria (qq.v.), and 
extends N. from the Castilian Sierras In 
the form of an elevated plateau (2600- 
3000 ft). The countryside is very open. 
Area 18,962 sq. m.; pop. 1,603,000. 

Castillejo, Crlstdbal de (c. 1494-1556), 
Sp. poet, b. Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca. 
He was attached to the Emperor Ferdin¬ 
and I, brother of Charles V, first as a page 
and later as secretary, and spent many 
years in Germany. His poems were 
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first ed. in 1573. He strongly opposed 
the poetical innovations of the school of 
BoscSn, which sought to introduce It. 
metres, such as the sozmet and the term 
rima, into Sp. literature. His poems, such 
as Sermdn de amorca and Didlogo de 
mujerea, are written in a gay or satirical 
vein, and have plenty of verve. See 
C. L. Nioolay, The Life and Worka of C. de 
CaatiUeiOt 1910. 

Castillo de Looubln, Sp. mrkt tn in the 
prov. of Jo^n. Pop. 7500. 

Castillo Soldrzano, Don Alonso de 
(c. 1580-1643), Sp. novelist, remembered 
chiefly for picaresque stories which have 
formed the fotmdation of stories by for 
better known authors like Le Sage and 
Scarron. Le Sfige’s OH Blaa is much in¬ 
debted to C.*8 Laa Aveniuraa del Bach tiler 
Trapaza; Scairon’s Don JopJtel d*AmUnie 
is based on C.*b Marquis del Cioarral, while 
Thomas Comellle*8 Bertrand de Cigarral 
is only an imitation of C.'s story. Other 
works include a Seville romance. La 
ffarduHa de Sevilla, 1634, Jomadaa alegres, 
1626, and Teresa de Manzanaro, 1634 
(novels); Laa Harpiaa en Madrid and 
Fiestas del Jardin (plays). 

Castillon (-la-Bataille or -et-Capi- 
tourlan), Fr. tn in the dept of Gironde, on 
the Dordogne. It was the scene of on 
Eng. defeat in the last battle of the 
Hundred Years War (q.v.) in July 1453. 
Near by is the chdteau where Montaigne 
(q.v.) was 6. and d. Pop. 8100. 

Casting, name given to the process of 
manufacturing articles of given shape by 
pouring a molten substance into moulds 
and allowing it to solidify and take up 
the shape of the moulds. The art finds 
its application in the manuf. of iron C.s 
(foimding) of every description, of statues 
(in which case bronze is the metal usually 
employed), of type for printing purposes, 
of plaster costs, and in a somewhat 
different manner in the manuf. of china- 
ware and pottery. The C. of bronze 
vessels and images Is a metallurgical pro¬ 
cess of great antiquity. It was a well- 
known art in anct Egypt, many bronze 
statues belonging to this period having 
been discovered. From many passages 
in the O.T. it is evident that the Israelites 
were familiar with the arts of metallurgy, 
vessels and ornaments being cast in bronze 
for the fumisliing of the temple. Little 
is known, however, of the methods em¬ 
ployed by the ancients in the C. of metal 
articles, and it is probable that the 
treatment of metal by smiths* work was 
more common. The manuf, of cost iron 
is of comparatively recent date, one of 
the most important uses to which the 
latter was first put being the manuf. 
of cannon. In the reign of Elizabeth I 
several large foundries existed, wood 
furnaces being exclusively used. Owing 
to the use of wood as fuel the first foun¬ 
dries were always built near forests, 
and it is on this account that Siissox 
became the site of the iron-smelting 
Industry. Although this industry has 
long been extinct, many relics of it occur 
in Sussex cottages and farmhouses In 
the form of old-fashioned fire-grates, 
originally cast in the locality. Wood 


furnaces are particularly well adapted 
for smelting purposes, as wood does not 
contain the chemical constituents which 
cause coal to react in a harmful way with 
the molten metal. 

The increasing demand for cast-iron 
artioles and the limitations of the timber 
supply, however, resulted in the intro¬ 
duction in the beginning of tbe 17 th cent, 
of the use of ooad for smelting purposes. 
The iron being reduced from its ores and 
procured In a molten condition, the pro¬ 
cess of 0. is in brief as follows: To con¬ 
struct a mould it is first necessary to 
obtain a pattern of the article to be cast, 
and pattern-making forms of itself an 
important craft. An exact model of the 
article to be cost having been made, this 
is pressed down into sand in a moulding 
box which has neither top nor bottom. 
The sand is rammed tightly around it so 
that on withdrawing the pattern a cavity 
the exact shape of the article required 
remains. Often a complicated shape is 
moulded in 2 moulding boxes placed 
one upon the other so that on separating 
the boxes sections of the pattern remain 
in each box. These sections are with¬ 
drawn and the boxes replaced one upon 
tiie other as before ready to receive the 
molten metal. In this case the upper box 
is called the cope and the lower box the 
drag. Precautions are taken to ensure 
the mould’s retaining Its shape, special 
qualities of sand or loom being employed, 
and in the case of largo C.s the mould Is 
built up with metal bars. The mould Is 
provided with flues to admit the molten 
metal and also to allow for the escape of 
the air displaced by it, the metal being 
allowed to run in until it overflows the 
flues. The work is covered with a layer 
of sand and left to cool and solidify. The 
mould is then scraped off, and tlie cast is 
chased and worked up for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The prin. 
defects likely to be found in C.s arc blow¬ 
holes, shrinkage cavities, porous places, 
and cracking resulting from the trapping 
of gas in the metal, the use of feeding 
heads which are too narrow, or excessive 
ramming of the sand. 

The making of patterns is one of the 
most Important crafts connected witli the 
C. industry. The object to be aimed at is 
the making of a pattern which can be 
easily taken out from the mould without 
damaging it. It Is evident that in many 
cases the shape of the pattern would 
render this impossible were it made in 
one whole piece. The pattern is therefore 
carefully constructed in sections, with 
joints so situated that the parts can be 
extracted from the mould without frac¬ 
turing the latter. Tn many cases a core 
Is used by means of which the thickness 
of the cast may be regulated. On allow¬ 
ing the molten metal to enter. It fills up 
the space between core and mould and a 
oast of the required thickness results. 
The introduction of machine moulding, in 
which the mould and pattern are mani¬ 
pulated by machinery, has resulted in the 
attainment of a higher degree of accuracy 
in the manuf. of C.s than was formerly the 
cose. In ahell moulding a thin shell mould 
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is produced hy ooverina a hot metaJ 
pattern with a mixture of sand and 
phenoloformaldehyde resin binder. The 
thin shell mould may he produced in 
various ways, i.e. by blowing, sprinkling, 
or by the use of an inverted box, and the 
thin mould so formed is then capable of 
being hardened completely by heating for 
approximately 3 minuteB at 300® O. After 
baking, the thin sand shell is then lifted 
from the pattern and 2 such shells are 
clamped together for G. The advantage 
of the shell moulding process over the 


If the members in a div. ore equal, the 
Speaker must give the C. V., otherwise 
he never votes. Since 1848 the chairman 
of a standing committee of the House has 
been entitled to a 0. V. The chairman 
of a select committee has a C. V., but no 
other vote. In regard to all questions 
before private Bill committees the ohair- 
man has a second or C. V. In the House 
of Lords the chairman of committees 
may record a vote like any ordinary 
member; he has no C. V., the result being 
that the question is decided in the 



PLAN OF THE TOWER OP LONDON IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

A. St John’s Chapel; B, C, Guard Rooms; D, Gate Tower; E, Barbican or Outwork; 
F, End of the (Roman) Wall surrounding London. 


ordinary sand moulding technique is the 
production of C.s of high dimensional 
accuracy and high surface smoothness. 
For cost iron see Iron and Steel, See 
also Metallurgy; Pottery; Type and 
Typefoundino. See J. S. Gardner, 
Ironwork, 1927-30, and H. L, Campbell, 
Metal Castings, 1936. 

Casting Vote, vote given bv the chair¬ 
man of an assembly when the votes for 
and against a proposition and resolution 
are equal, therefore the deciding vote. 
Where the chairman has already voted he 
may be entitled to a second or C. V. The 
privilege is given to the chairman of a bor. 
council, an urb. or a rural dist. council, 
and a vestry meeting; and to a peraon 
occupying the chair at a meeting, whether 
the chairman or not, in the case of a par. 
council or par. meeting under the Local 
Gov. Acts. In the House of Commons, 


negative. See also Parliament; House 
OF Commons; House of Lords. 

Castle, Egerton (1858-1920), novelist, 
b. Loudon. He was eduo. at the univs. 
of Paris, Glasgow, and Cambridge; was 
entered at the Inner Temple; went to 
Sandhurst and served 3 years with the 
colours; and represented Britain as an 
international at fencing. With his wife 
Agnes he produced a series of romantic 
novels which include The Pride of Jennico, 
1898, The Bath Comedy, 1900, The Secret 
Orchard. 1901, The Incomparable BeXUxirs, 
1904, If Tmdh But Knew, 1905, The Lost 
Iphigenia, 1911, and The Ways of Miss 
Barbara, 1914. 

Castle (Lat. casteUum, dim, of castrum, 
a fort; Fr. chastel, later chdteau; It. 
casteMo), fortress or fortified buildiog. 
The term is usually limited to medieval 
buildings, and in England to those erected 
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after tho Norman Conquest; bnt is applied 
loosely to certain anct strong’holds snob 
as Maiden C. in Dorset, fortified c. 350- 
100 Bc. Long before that date, massirelv 
fortified palaces such as Tir 3 ma and 
Mycenae in Greece (see Abchitkcture, 
Ic) had been built of colossal mfisonry; 
but at Malden C. the defences consisted of 
earthen ramparts and rows of palisades on 
a naturally strong eminence, difficult of 
access, and commanding extensive views 
in all directions. Richborongh V, in 
Kent, Pevensey C. in Sussex, and Port- 
chester C in Hants are all Rom fortresses 
built tn the 3rd-4th rents, ad as part of 


surviving motie In England is at Thetford 
in Norfolk. When a tower came to be 
erected on the moffe, it was called the 
donjon or ‘keep,* hence the name 'Dane 
John* at Canterbury. The site of a 
Norman C. was always carefully chosen 
for its defensive strength, and was usnally 
on raised ground and, where possible, 
on the bank of a riv. 

Norman C.s in England resembled those 
erected in France (e g Falaise) at about 
the same period. They are generally 
classifled according to the typo of keep’ 
vij!. (i) rectangular (C. Hedingham, C. 
Rising, Dover, London, Mlddlehnm, Now- 



KHITDDLAN CASTLE, FLINTSmRK, NORTH WALKS 

An English (or Edwardian) castle built by Edward I in 1277. 


a chain known as the ' Forts of the Saxon 
Shore,’ to defend the SE. coasts of Eng¬ 
land against Saxon incursions. 

The building of C.8 in England began 
in earnest immediately after the Norman 
Conquest, under orders from William I, 
as a means of establishing stable gov , 
each under one of his Norman barons, 
but in some cases a C. became a centre of 
oppression as well os a refuge in case of 
hostile risings Up to 1100, out of some 
85 C.s erected m England since 1066, only 
6 or 7 were of stone. These included the 
C.s of London (the White Tower), 
Pevensey (rebuilt), Colchester, and Rich¬ 
mond (Yorks). All the rest followed the 
normal typos then in vogue: viz. either 
the motte typo (the moite being not a 
moat but a tiuncated conical mound of 
earth surrounded by a ditch and crowned 
with a timber palisade) or the * motte and 
bailey’ type (i.e. having a motte provided 
with an outer court or bailed", enclosed 
by walls of earth or stone). The finest 


castle upon Tyne, Norwich, Portchester 
as rebuilt, Rochester, Scarborough), (ii> 
polygonal (Orford m Suffolk); (iii) cir¬ 
cular (Coniflboiough, Pembroke), (lv> 
irregular' shell-keep,’ following the natural 
sliape of the site (Arundel, Carisbrooke, 
Clifford, Exeter, Ludlow, The Peak, ana 
especially Windsor, where the famous 
‘Hound Tow'er,’ which forms the keep 
proper, owes much of Its present height 
to an extension at the beginning of the 
19th cent.). 

Among other notable C.s of various 
types are those at Boaiuuarls, Caeruai\"on, 
CaerpMIly, and Harlecli in Wales, Edin¬ 
burgh and Stirling m Scotland Carrick- 
fergus in N. Ireland, Important Fr. 
examples are Chateau Galllord In Nor¬ 
mandy (1196), Carcassonne (llth-13th 
cents), and Pierrefonds (1390). 

The keep, which formed the last refuge 
of the garrison after the outworks had 
been captured, also served as the lord’s 
dwelling. It generally had store-rooms 
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and a dungeon (prison) at ground lev^. 
Stone steps led up to the first fioor, which 
was occupied by the soldiers of the 
garrison, and had very narrow windows 
or arrow-slits. The next storey was 
usually higher, and contained the baronial 
hall whore the lord dined with his family 
and retainers. A chapel was often pro¬ 
vided in the keep (e.g. at Dover). Latrines 
in the thickness of the outer wall (e.g. at 
Orford) were called parderodes (q.v.). The 
top of a keep was often crowned with 
crenellated parapets or battlements, con¬ 
sisting of solid portions (‘merlons’) alter¬ 
nating with narrow openings ('embra¬ 
sures*) through which a defending soldier 
could shoot arrows while taking cover 
behind a merlon. Often this crenellated 
parapet iJrojocted on a row of stone 
oorbols or brackets, and between each 
pair of thoso was a square hole closed by a 
lid. When opened the defenders could 
pour boiling liquids, etc., on to the heads 
of enemies attempting to mine the base 
of the wall far below. This arrangement 
is called ‘machicolation’ (q.v.), and is one 
of many military devices learned from 
the Saracens during the Crusades. 

The outer walls of the bailey were also 
strongly fortified in the same way, and 
every important entrance gateway was 
provided with one or more portcullises 
(q.v.). The outer enclosing wall {enceinte,) 
was often furnished with towers or 
bastions ensuring cross-fire on all parts of 
the wall; and the entrance to the C., by 
a drawbridge across a moat, was further 
defended by an outwork or tower known 
as the ‘barbican’ (q.v.). (5cc also Bar¬ 
tizan and P08TKKN.) Somewhere with¬ 
in the C. wtis a deep well. The military 
effectiveness of C.s had greatly diminished 
before the end of the Middle Ages; and 
thoso built in the 14th-15th cents, were 
fortified houses rather than C.8: e.g. 
Hodinm, 1383; Tattershall and Ilurst- 
nioiiceaux, 1440; Raglan, 1465. Few of 
the older C.s wore convertible into com¬ 
fortable houses, so many were demolished 
and the material sold in the 16th c^nt., 
e.g. Wallingford. Of the remainder a 
number wore deliberately ‘slighted’ (i.c. 
blown up) by both the contending armies 
during the <!Jivil war of 1642-5. -See Sir 
Oman, Casiles (English and Welsh), 
1926; IT. Braun, The EnoUah Castle, 1936; 
M. S. Briggs, Goths and Vandals, 1952; 
Ti. H. St J. O’Neil, Castles of England and 
IValea, 1053: R. A. Brown, English 
Medieval Castles, 1954; S. Toy, A History 
of Fortification, 1955. 

Castle Bromwich, dist. of Birmingham, 
England, on tlie extreme NE. boundary, 
and well known for the British Industries 
Fair, engineering and hardware section, 
which is held annually in May. The vil. 
itself is outside the city. 

Castle Cary, tn of Somerset, England, 
12 m. NE. of Yeovil, manufacturing 
twine, horse-hair seating, etc. Pop. 
1600. 

Castle Donington, rural dist., tn and 
par. of Leios, England, at the confluence 
of the Rs. Ti*ent and Soar, 7 m. from 
Ashby-do-la-Zouoh. The dist. is still 
largely agric., though C. D. has a largo 


hosiery factory, and manufs. of springs, 
trimmings, and looe. Basket maldng is 
also carried on. Pop. (of rural dM«) 
9958; (of par.) 3404, 

Castle Douglas, burgh and mrkt tn of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, SootlancL near the 
border with England, on Carlingwark 
Loch. The sheep and cattle sales held 
here are noted. Pop. 3320. 

Castle Rising, vil. near King’s Ljnn, 
Norfolk, England, and formerly an Im¬ 
portant tn and seaport. It is notable 
for the ruins of a fine Norman castle, for 
a beautiful 12th-cent. church, and for 
Bede House, founded in 1614 for a few 
poor women, whose successors even to-day 
wear the original Jacobean dress. Pop. 
200 . 

Castlebar, 00 . tn of Mayo, Rep. of 
Ireland. C. was captured by the Con¬ 
federate Irish in 1641, and in 1798 the Fr. 
Gen. Humbert routed the Eng. forces 
under Gen. Lake in an engagement known 
since as the ‘C. Races.* C. is an impor¬ 
tant mrkt tn for agrio. products, and 
carries on bacon curing and hat making. 
Pop. 5300. 

Castleblayney, mrkt tn of co. Monaghan, 
Tlep. of Ireland; on the shores of Lough 
Muckno. Pop. 2200. 

Castleoary, par. of Stirlingshire, Scot¬ 
land, 6 m. SW. of Falkirk, the site of a 
fort which defended the Antonine Wall. 

Castleoomer, tn of Rep. of Ireland, In 
the co. of Kilkenny, and 10 m. from the 
tn of that name. It is situated on the R. 
Dinin. Pop, 900. 

Castleoonnell, vil. and spa on the R. 
Shannon in co. Limerick, Rep. of Ireland, 
noted for salmon fishing. 

Castleford, urb. dist., Incorporating 
Whitwood, in Yorks, England, situated 
at Mie confluence of the R.s Aire and 
Culdcr, 10 m. SE. of Leeds. Rom. relics 
have been discovered within the dist. 
The Rom. road, Wathng Street, passes 
through C., and the tn Is on the site of the 
Rom. camp formerly knowm as Legiolium. 
It is a colliery diet., and tbo centre of 
chemical, glass, pottery, clothing, and 
confectionery ’manufs. Pop. 43,620, 

Castlagregory, vil. in 00 . Kerry, Rep. of 
Ireland, 15 m. W. of Tralee. The Seven 
Hogs or Magharee Is. are off the coast of 
the C. peninsula. Pop. 260. 

Castleisland, par. and tn of co. Kerry, 
Rep. of Ireland. Pop. (par.) 5000; (tn) 
1491. 

Castlemaine, Lady, see Cleveland, 
Di^chisss of. 

Castlamaine, tn of Talbot co., in the 
state of Victoria, Australia, on Forest 
Creek, and on tho railroad from Melbourne 
to Echuca. The gold-mines near by were 
among the first to be opened in the colony. 
Pop. GOOD. 

Castlepollard, vil. in co. Westmeath, 
Rep. of Ireland, 12 m. N. of Mullingar. 
I*akenhain Hall, the residence of Lord 
Longford, is associated with Maria 
Etlgoworth. The fort near by is the site 
of numerous early Christian antiquities. 
Pop. 500. 

Castlerea, mrkt tn, 00 . Roscommon, 
Rep. of Ireland. Pop. 1244. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
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2nd Marquess of Londonderry (ITOS-* 
1822), statesman. He was the second 
son of Robert, 1st Marquess of London¬ 
derry, and was educ. at St John’s Collette, 
Oambridgre. He sat tn the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment In 1790, and entered the Brit. 
House of Commons in 1794. He was 
appointed keeper of the privy seal in 

1797, and chief secretary for Ireland in 

1798. C. actively supported Pitt in 
bringrin^: about the union between Engr- 
land and Ireland, He was secretary of 
state for war, 1805-6. On the death 
of Pitt, he resumed office under Portland. 
The failure of the Walcheron expedition 
0:809) brougrht about a quarrel between 
C. and Canning^, the foreigrn secretary, 
which resulted in their retirement from 
office, and in the duel which took phu'e 
the latter was wounded. In 1812 C. 
became foreiim secretary under Lord 
Liverpool; it was during his period of 
office that Wellington won his brilliant 
victories, the success of the campaign of 
1812-14 being largely duo to C.’s stead¬ 
fast and energetic policy. He represented 
England at the Congress of Vienna (1814- 
1815), the treaty of Paris (1815), and the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818). Though 
his foreign policy after 1815 was based on 
non-inteiwontion, so that he refused to 
help Mettemich in crushing Enropoan 
liberal movements, at homo ho was popu¬ 
larly regarded as a tyrant and considered 
responsible for the ‘Peterloo massacre’ 
and the ‘ Six Acts *(1819). He eventually 
committed suicide. As his coffin was 
being carried to Westminster Abbey a 
shout of joy came from the crowd in the 
streets. C.’s position as one of England’s 
greatest foreigm secretaries has subse- 

a uently been generally recognised. See 
res by Lady Londonderry. 1904, and 
J. A. H. Marriott, 1936. See also C. K. 
Webster, The For don Policy of Castle- 
reaoh, 1931, and H. M. Hyde, The Rise 
of Castlereagh, 1933. 

Castleton, vll. in Derbyshire, England, 
16 m. W. of Sheffield. It is situated at 
the foot of a hill, on the summit of which 
stands Peak Castle, erected by Wm 
Peveril, the natural son of William the 
Conqueror. In the neighbourhood are 
Peak and Speedwell Caverns and the Blue 
John Mine. Notable also for its fluorspar. 
Pop. 650. 

Castletown, formerly the cap. of the 
Isle of Man; in the extreme S. of tho is., 
on the W, coast of C. Bay, 9 m. SW. of 
Douglas. From a rock in the centre of 
the tn rises Castle Rushen, said to have 
been erected in 960 by Guthred II of the 
Orrys kings of Man. It was once the 
residence of kinra, and was besieged for 
6 months by Robert Bruce in 1313. The 
Isle of Man Airport lies immediately on 
the tn boundaries. King William’s Col¬ 
lege, in tho vicinity. Is a noted school for 
boys. C. is a popular resort for tourists. 
Pop. (1964) 1800. 

Castletown Bere, tn in W. co. Cork, Rep. 
of Ireland, in Berehaven, Bantry Bay. 
Opposite the tn is Bore Is., largest is. off 
Cork coast. Pop. 648. 

Castor, abbreviation for Castoreum (Gk 
koBtSr, beaver), reddish-brown snbstance 


obtained from the beaver, being con¬ 
tained in 2 pear-shaped ponohes near the 
organs of reproduction. It contains a 
crystalline substance oastorin, salioin, 
benzoic acid, and other substances, has a 
bitter taste and a strong, penetrating, and 
enduring odour. Formerly it was much 
esteemed as a medicine, being used in the 
form of a tincture as a stimulant and 
antispasmodlc, but it is now used only in 
perfumery as a fixative. See also Per¬ 
fumery. 

Castor (Alpha Geminorum), fainter of 
the 2 bright stars in the head of the 
Twins. It is thought that C. has de¬ 
creased In brilliance since the stars 
received their Gk names and this would 
explain why Alpha, which was used to 
denote the brightest star, was given to 
C’astor—now fainter than Pollux. It is 
a very fine double, the component stars, 
magnitudes 2*7 and 3-7, about 6" apart, 
giving a greenish light, and being easily 
seen through a Bmall telescope. Actually 
0. is a binary, the period of revolution 
being about 350 years. Each component 
is a spectroscopic binary, with periods of 
3 and 5 days respectively. A third faint 
star which is also a close binary forms 
part of the same system. 

Castor and Pollux (Gk Polydeuces), twin 
gods of Greece and Rome, known as the 
Dioscuri. Homer makes them the sons 
of Leda and Tyndareus, King of Lace¬ 
daemon, and brothers of Helen and 
Glytaemnostra. In another version, Zeus 
embraced Leda in the form of a swan, and 
she bore 2 eggs, from one of which came 
Pollux and Helen, children of Zeus, and 
from the other Castor and Clytaemnestra, 
children of Tyndareus. Pollux was 
immortal, while Castor was subject to 
old age, sickness, and death. They were 
Argonauts, and Pollux slew Amycus, and 
BO become famous as a boxer and wrestler. 
Castor was renowned for his horseman¬ 
ship. They fought tho Athenians to 
recover their sister Helen, when carried 
away by Theseus. C. and P. seized the 
intended brides of Lyncous and Idas, sons 
of Aphareus, and in tho ensuing battle 
Castor was slain by Idas. Pollux ther(»- 
upon killed both the Apbaridae, and 
besought Zeus to grant immortality to his 
brother. Zeus allowed them to share 
immortality, each dwelling in tho abod<' 
of gods on alternate days. It was also 
said that Zeus placed them among the 
stars as Gemini. They were worshipped 
as jirotectors of sailors. Tiie Romans 
ascribed to them the victory at Regillus, 
and built them a temple opposite that of 
Vesta. They were always represented os 
riding white steeds, with a star shining on 
their helmets. See J. Rondel Harris, The 
CvU of the Heavenly Twins, 1906. 

Castor Oil is obtained from the seeds 
or ‘beans* of the plant Hieinus communis, 
which grows wild in most tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, but is cultivated 
mainly In Brazil and India. The seeds, 
containing 40-50 per cent of oil, are first 
‘cold pressed* in hydraulic presses to 
remove a portion of the oil for med^inal 
purposes, and the cake residue is solvent- 
extracted to recover most of tho remaining 
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oil for a variety of indtiatrial uses. It is 
used In medicine as a safe non^lrritating 
purgative* particularly suitable for young 
children. It should not, however, be 
given for constipation, especially when 
this is accompanied by abdominal pain, 
except on medical advice. The dose 
varies from a teaspoon to 2 tablespoons, 
and as the cheaper varieties have a dis¬ 
agreeable taste, it is generally advisable 
to mix it with somethijag more palatable, 
such as milk or lemon juice. Apart from 
Its medicinal use, it is a raw material from 
which is derived sodium ricinoleato, used 
for treatment of gum troubles. C. O. is 
used industrially for soap-making, as a 
high-temp, lubricant, in fluids for hy¬ 
draulic systems, and in the manuf. of 
plastics; it is sulpbated to give a product 
called ‘Turkey Red Oil,’ for use in the 
textile industry, and it is dehydrated by 
heating with a catalvst to produce a 
drying oil for use in the preparation of 
paints, varnishoB, inks, linoleum, and 
oilcloth. It is also used as a raw material 
for chemical manuf., notably of sebasic 
acid and sev. aldehydes of strong odom 
for use in perfumery. The main fatty 
acid constituent of the oil is ricinoleic 
(82-8 per cent), the only fatty acid in 
nature having an attached hydroxyl 
group. The residue cake or meal la unflt 
for cattle food, as It contains a poison 
named ‘rlcine’ and is used almost ex¬ 
clusively as a fertiliser. It has been 
shown that it can bo detoxified in case of 
need for nse in dairy foods, and quantities 
have been used for this purpose, but it is 
not common practice. 

Castor Ware, variety of Rom. pottery 
made on the Continent but chiefly in the 
region of Castor, Northants. It has 
usually a block or brown polished surface 
with an applied slip ornament of animals 
or naturalistic scroll pattern, and the 
most common shape is the bulbous beaker. 
In the Castor diet, it was made from late 
in the 2nd cent, until the end of the Rom. 
occupation. 

Castoreum, see Castor. 

Castoridae, name of the tliird family of 
the sub-order Slmplicidentata of the 
rodents. It contains a simple living 
genus. Castor, the beaver, one species of 
which is European, the other N. Amer. 
Many extinct forms of this family are 
found as fossils. 

Castration, operation of removing the 
testicles or reproductive organs of the 
male for various pTirposes. In human 
beings it is generally performed when 
these organs are injured or diseased, while 
In the E. it is a precautionary measure 
practised on slaves destined to become 
outiuchs or guardians of the harem or 
seraglio. The operation is also performed 
on horses, pigs, sheep, and cattle. The 
effect is much the same in all mole animals 
treated In this manner. If it is done 
before puberty the masculine qualities are 
not developed. In human males the 
voice does not break nor the hair grow 
upon the face; in sheep and ^ttle the 
horns are either not formed or they take 
a shape similar to those possessed by 
females. A castrated cook docs not crow, 
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and its feathers are changed in character. 
Reproduction is quite impossible. If 
the operation is performed after puberty, 
it is often dM^rous in its effects; the 
change is slow m the masculine quaUties, 
and procreative power is not immediately 
lost. It was in the 17 th cent, that the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome substituted 
castrati for the imported adult male 
sopranos or ‘falsettists* of Spain, whose 
effects wore obtained by some process 
which is now unknown. The artificial 
male soprano or contralto was obtained 
by an operation in boyhood on the sexual 
organs which hindered the development of 
some of the charooteristlcs of manhood 
and thereby perpetuated the boy’s type 
of voice. Perhaps the most celebrated 
casirato singer of all time was Farinelli 
(q.v.). C. is sometimes carried out in 
modem surgery as a treatment for cancer 
of the prostate gland (see Cancer). 

Gastrin, Matmat Alexander (1813-52), 
Finnish linguist and ethnologist. In the 
years 1838, 1839, and 1841 he iouraeyed 
through Lapland collecting lexicographi¬ 
cal notes. In 1841 he was invited by the 
St Petersburg Academy to take part in 
an expedition to Siberia for the study of 
Samoyed language and ethnology. In 
spite of tuberculosis, he travelled to 
Siberia in 1845 and for 4 years collected 
there vast scientific material. He re¬ 
turned to St Petersburg physically ex¬ 
hausted, but his health improved and in 
1851 he was appointed prof, of Finnish at 
Helsingfors Univ.; soon afterwords he d. 
Main works: Dissertaiio academica de 
afflniicUe decUnationum in lingua fennica^ 
eMhonicn et lapponica, 1839; De nominvm 
declinatione in lingua syriena, 1844; 
grammars of the Syryan (1844), Cneromiss 
(1845), Ostyok (1849), Samoyed (1854) 
languages. After his death, the material 
by him collected in Siberia was pub. 
partly in Helsingfors (in Swedish, C vols., 
1852-8, 1870) and partly in St Petersburg 
(in Ger., 12 vols.). 

Castrense PecuUum (Lat. peculium) 
literally denoted property in cattle (from 
peeus, cattle), but came to be used of the 
private property of a wife, or tliat which 
Is given by a father or master to bis child 
or slave. According to Rom. law a man 
had no property independently of his 
father, but C. P., that is. money acquired 
by military service (Lat. castra, a camp), 
was regarded os the private property of 
a son. Later a man was allowed to be 
sole possessor of any professional earnings, 
and of property inherited through his 
mother, in which cases it was known as 
Quasl-C. P. 

Castres, Fr. tn, cap. of on arron.. In the 
dept of Tarn, on the Agout. It grew up 
around a 7th-oent. Benedictine abbey, 
possibly on the site of o Rom. camp 
(ccw/ra). In the 16th cent. It was a 
Huguenot (q.v.) stronghold. There are 
textile, metallurgical, mechanical, and 
pottery industries. Dacler and Jaur^ 
(qq.v.) were ft. here. Pop. 30,800. 

Castries, cap. of the la. of St Lucia, 
Brit. W. Indies, situated In Carenago Bay. 
The port of C. Is one of the best harbours 
in the W. Indies, being land-locked and 
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proTidiuer facilities for fuellixifir end water¬ 
ing ships and for loading and discharging 
cargo which are unequalled In those is. 
C. handles about 945,000 gross tons of 
shipping annually, and has a large trade 
in sugar, coco-nut products, bananas, and 
cacao. The tn was largely destroyed by 
Are on the night of 19 June 1948. There 
was no loss of life, but some 20,000 people 
were made homeless. Rebuilding, in 
which the high level of the water table 
posed special problems, was completed in 
1952. The estimated pop. of C. (exclud¬ 
ing the dist.) is 8000. 

Castro, Alfonso (c. 1495-1558), Sp. 
theologian, b. Zamora. He entered the 
Franciscan order, and became private 
chaplain to Philip II, whom he accom¬ 
panied to England in 1554 for the purpose 
of negotiating a marriage between that 
monarch and Queen Mary. He wrote a 
Lat. work on heresy, entitled Adversus 
omnes liaercses libri xir, 1534. His pub. 
sermons on heretics include De justa 
haereticonim punitione, 1547, and De 
poiestafe leois poenalie, 1550. C. became 
Archbishop of Compostella, 1557. 

Castro, Cipriano, or Cypriano (c. 1858- 
1924), Venezuelan military leader and 
president, 5. in the Andean prov. of 
Tachira. His parents were Sp. mestizos 
of the peasant class. He early took an 
active part in local politics in Capacho as 
a Liberal, forming a party called ‘Cas- 
tristas.’ In 1866 C. was successful in the 
‘battle of Capacho* against Morales, who 
was local representative of the LOpez 
gov. In 1899 C. headed a rebellion 
against President Andrade. After en¬ 
gagements in Las Pilas, at Zumbador, and 
San Cristobal, he pushed Ids way on to 
the cap., Caracas. Andrade fled to 
Curacao, and C. declared himself jefe 
aupretm (supreme military loader). He 
was made provisional president of 
Venezuela hy the constituent assembly 
(1901), and in 1902 was formally elected 
president for 6 years. His administration 
was marked by numerous uprisings, first 
that of Hernandez, then that of Perausa, 
and Anally that headed by Matos (1902-3), 
who tried to win the support of foreign 
govs. C. went to Europe in Doc. 1908, 
fearing his powers in the hands of the 
vice-president G6mez, who seized the 
presidency in 1909, and was popularly 
confirmed. In 1913 C. unsuccessfuUy 
tried to re^in power. He remained a 
wanderer, onlefly in Germany, He d. at 
San Juan (Puerto Rico). 

Castro, Inez de {d. 1355), Sp. noble¬ 
woman, whose sad siory has been used by 
poets and dramatists. In 1340 she lived 
with her cousin, Costanca de Paza, the 
betrothed wife of Horn Pedro, the son of 
Alfonso TV of Portugal (q.v.). On the 
death of her cousin In 1345, she secretly 
married Dom Pedro. Alfonso, fearing 
that this union would be injurious to 
Ferdinand, the young son of Costanca, 
ordered her to be put to death. When 
Dom Pedro ascended the throne in 1357 
he avenged her death and, according 
to one tradition, ordered his nobles to 

S ay homage to her exhumed body. See 
OIMBRA. See also Camoens, Lusiadas. 


Castro, Jofio (Juan) do (1500-48), 
Portuguese admiral, 6. Lisbon, the sou 
of Alvaro de O., Governor of Lisbon. 
He had the same tutor as Emanuel 1*8 
son, the Infant Dom Luis, who had a life¬ 
long attachment for his yotmg plavmate. 
They were both present at the Bie^ of 
Tunis in 1535. Upqn his return to Lisbon 
C. received from the king a commission 
for the command of San Pablo do Salva- 
terra in 1638. C. was a man always con¬ 
tented with small means, but thirsted 
to do deeds of bravery and married a 
noble Portuguese lady who was equally 
indifferent to wealth. He sailed to the 
Indies and joined the avenlurciros for the 
relief of Diu. In 1543 C. undertook the 
task of clearing the sea of pirates, and 
later on again be was sent out to the 
Indies, where ho ultimately received the 
appointment of viceroy, but d. soon after¬ 
wards. 

Castro, Jo 85 Maria Ferreira de (1901- ), 
Portuguese novelist who is considered the 
pioneer of the ‘new realist’ movement in 
the count^J^ A former journalist, he 
brought to the novel a racy and vivid 
style. Emigrantes^ 1927, and A Selva. 
1929, in which he exposes a case of hard 
conditions of labour in the Brazilian 
jungle, estab. his literary reputation. 
See Jungle (trans.), 1934. 

Castro, i.e. ‘castle,’ name given to the 
chief tns of certain is. in the Ok Archi¬ 
pelago, e.g. Lemnos, otherwise known by 
the name of the is. 

Castro del Rio, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Cdrdoba, on the r. b. of the Guadajoz. 
Part of the old walls and a Moorish castle 
remain. There are manufs. of woollens, 
leather, and earthenware. Pop. 14,000. 

Castro Urdiales (Rom. Flaviobriga), Sp. 
port in the prov. of Santander, on the Bay 
of Biscay. It has a ruined Templars* 
castle, and fisheries. Pop. 12,000. 

Castro y BellvU^Guill^n de (1560-1631), 
.Sp. dramatist, b. Valencia, chiefly famous 
for hia Las Mocedadcs del Cid, the source 
of Corneille’s masterpiece. From 1619 he 
lived at Madrid, and was very friendly 
with the famous Sp. dramatist Lope de 
Vega, to whom he was greatly Indebted 
for his style. He wrote some 40 plays, 
chief among which may be reckoned his 
Pagar en propria Moneda and La Juaiitia 
en la Piedad. C. has the characteristics 
of the Sp. writers of romance. Hia style 
is vigorous and passionate, and there is 
the romantic atmosphere so peculiar to 
the old Sp. romanceros. He d. in great 
poverty. 

Castrogiovanni, see Enna. 

Castroreale, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 19 m. 
SW. of Messina (q.v.). It hos hot sulphur 
springs. Pop. 9400. 

Castrovillari, It. tn, in Calabria (ci.v.), 
in the fertile valley of the CoscUe, 35 m. 
N. of Cosenza (q.v.). It has a trade in 
agrlc, produce and olive oil, and casks are 
manuf. Pop. 13,800. 

Castruccio Castraoanl (1281-1328), It. 
general and soldier of fortune, 5. of noble 
family In Lucca. Tn the early years of 
his career he served successively in France, 
England, and Lombardy. Ho was a 
staimch GbibolUne, and the people of 
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Lnooa made him the chief of their rep. 
In return for his services as adviser in 
his campaisrn against the Guelphs, the 
£mperor Louis of Bavaria made him Duke 
of Lucca, Plstoja, Voltorra, and LuQi< 
rana, as weU as count palatine. At the 
ead of the QhibelUne party ho carried on 
a war against the Florentines for 15 years, 
at the end of which he d„ on the very 
point of winning for himself a ma^ifleent 
position as supreme authority in Tuscany, 
1329. His death was a fatal blow to the 
GhibelUne party in Italy. MachiavelU^s 
book, Castruccio Castracani, Is more a 
work of imagination than a hist, of facts. 

Castrum Luoii, see OhAlus. 

Castrum Novum Arianorum, see Castel- 

NAUDARY. 

Castuera, Sp. tn in the prov. of Badajoz, 
with a trade in wine and fmit. Pop. 
8000. 

Castulo. see Linares. 

Casualties. In Scots law ‘ C. of superi¬ 
ority,* now virtually obsolete, were cer¬ 
tain occasional payments analogous to 
anct feudal dues, paid to the superior 
lord by a feuar for the recognition of his 
tenancy. The only C. that survived until 
recent times were those payable to the 
superior lu consequence of the trans¬ 
mission of the feu (flef or tenancy) by 
sale or suooession to a new vassal. The 
payment made by an heir on taking up 
his estate was known as a casualty of relief 
(Lat. relevare, to take up). The Con¬ 
veyancing Act. 1874, made C. fixed, and 
not 'casual* or accidental, pa^pients in 
the absence of express stipulation to the 
contrary. C. were abolished by the 
Feudal Casualties (Scotland) Act, 1914. 

Casualties In the First World War (10I4> 
1918). 1. British Empire Casualties The 

total number of officers and men of the 
Brit. Empire forces who lost their lives in 


and through the First World War waa ap¬ 
proximately 1,089,900, of whom 1,048,850 
were military O. and 41,050 were naval. 
These C. were distributed as shown below. 

The number of wounded was approxi¬ 
mately 2,401,000, and the number of 
prisoners was approximately 191,650. 
The 'missing* naturally presented a 
problem in a war which In the character 
and extent of its operations had no pre¬ 
cedent. There were, at the armistice, 
about 130,000 oases of Brit, officers and 
other ranks of whom no trace had. till 
then, been found; but as a result of the 
excavation work carried on In the war 
areas, some 70,000 of the bodies were 
found during the first decade after the 
armistice. In spite of the scale on which 
operations were conducted. It is certain 
that few if any oases are on record of any 
man returning after being officially posted 
as dead. A year or two after the armis¬ 
tice the great majority of the ‘missing’ 
were, though not till after exhaustive 
inquiry, ‘presumed dead,* and their names 
accordingly transferred to the official 
rolls of the dead. 

Comparative figures of Brit, and Ger. 
C. on the Brit, sector of the W. front 
during the 4 years of hostilities, as com¬ 
piled with the aid of the Federal Archives 
at Potsdam, give the following results: 
(1) the total Brit, officer C. were 115,741; 
Ger., 47,256; l.e. British: German «« 6 : 2; 

(ii) Brit, other ranks, 2,325,932; Ger., 
1,633,140; i.e. British: German » 3 : 2; 

(iii) total Brit. C. to all ranks during 
the period in question was 2,441,673; 
Ger., 1,680,396; i.e. British : German 

3 :2. 

(.See Statistics of the MilUary Effort of 
the British Empire during the Great War, 
issued by the War Office in Mar. 1922, 
a detailed but Incomplete document.) 


1. British Empire Bead: 

Brit. Isles (including Ireland) 
Indian Empire (Brit, and Indian) 
Dominion of Canada 
Commonwealth of Australia . 
Dominion of New Zealand 
Union of S. Africa 
Newfoundland 

Colonies .... 


812,300 

73.450 
62,800 

60.450 
18,200 

9,060 

1,600 

52,050 


Total 


2. Allied and Associated Nations* Casualties 

France .... 

Belgium .... 
Italy ..... 
Serbia ..... 
Humonia .... 

U.S.A. 

Portugal 


Kitted and Died 
1,393,388 
38,172 
460,000 
127,635 
335,706 
115,660 
7,222 


3 . 


Central Empires* Casualties: 
Germany 

Austria and Hungary 
Bulgaria 

Turkey .... 

(The figures for 


KiUed and Died 
2,050,466 
1 . 200,000 
101,224 
300.000 

Turkey are approximate.) 


1,089,900 


Wounded 
1,490,000 
44,686 
947,000 
133,148 
not recorded 
206,690 
13,751 


Wounded 

4,202,028 

3,620.000 

152,400 

570.000 
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CaftUAlties in the Second World War 

(1939-46). 1. To AU RtmkB of the Armed 

Forces of the British CommontoeaUh and 
Empire, reported from 3 Sept, J939 to 
the End of the War, excluding Deaths from 
Natural Causes : This statement grlves the 
total number of C. reported up to 14 
Aufir. 1945. It includes all men reported 
prisoners of war and, in the case of the 
armed forces of the U.K., New Zealand. S. 
Africa, and the colonies, all men reported 
missing during the war. The flgrurea ex¬ 
clude (i) civilian C. due to enemy action, 
(ii) C. to merchant seamen, and (iii) C. to 
members of the Home Guard while on duty. 

The total number of officers and men of 
the Brit. Empire forces who lost their lives 
in and through the Second World War 
was 373,372. These C. were distributed 
as shown below. 

The number of missing was 91,000 and 
the number of prisoners, including service 
Internees, was 326,000. The figure in¬ 
cludes 20,000 officers and other ranks 
missing but presumed to be prisoners of 
war, and prisoners of war who were 
repatriated or liberated or who escaped. 

2. Casualties to Merchant Seamen re- 
ported from 3 Sept 1939 to End of War: 


Deaths 

30,248 

Missing 

4,654 

Wounded 

4,707 

Intomees 

5,720 


Total 45,329 


3. Casualties of the United States Armed 
Forces between 7 Dec, 1941 and 31 Dec, 
1946. Department of Defence statistics 
list the number of deaths as 414,000, of 
which 295,000 were incurred in battle, 
and the total number of wounded as 
670,000. 

4. U.S.S.R. No reliable figures exist 
for Soviet C. It is generally considered 
that the military dead must have been 
at least over 4,000,000, while civilian 
losses were e^ally heavy. 

5. Enemy Casualties during the Second 
World War, There are no completely 
accurate figures for Ger. and Jap. C. 
Ger. military dead have been estimated 
as over 2,100,000. In addition, a further 
2,900,000 men were listed as captnred or 
missing, and of these a large proportion 
were almost certainly killed. There were 
over 4,000,000 wounded. Jap. killed 
have been estimated at nearly 1,175,000; 
their wounded at over 4,600,000. The 
Italians lost 389,000 killed and over 
200,000 men were reported missing. 


Casuarinaceae, Australian family of 
Dicotyledons containing the single genus 
Casuarina, The species are trees some¬ 
what resembling the Equisetum in appear¬ 
ance, the branches being all long, drooping, 
green, and wiry, with onannellea interodes 
and very small, soale-like sheaths in place 
of leaves. The flowers are in male and 
female catkins, the male flower consisting 
of a single stamen and 2 perianth-leaves, 
while the female consists of 2 syncarpous 
carpels, which form a unilocular ovary. 
The stamens and styles both hang out 
over their bracts and are wind-pollinated. 
The male flowers are borne in terminal 
spikes and the females resemble a pine- 
cone in appearance. The wood of the 
plants is called beef-wood, and young 
shoots afford. fodder for cattle. Also 
known as Sheokes. 

CasuariuB, see Cassowary. 

Casuistry (Lat. casus, instance, point 
of law), art of bringing moral principles 
to bear in particular cases—applied 
morality. From the 7th to the 11th 
cent. The Penitential Book was nsed as 
a guide for conscience. Moral theology 
began with the schoolmen of the 13 th 
cent., and has steadily developed ever 
since. C. is also used in a derogatory 
sense to denote sophistical or false 
reasoning in moral matters, particularly 
that kind which makes for laxity of 
conscience. See Pascal, Lcs Lettres Pro- 
vinciales, 1656-7; H. Sidgwick. History 
of Ethics, 1892; H. Raahdall, Theory of 
Good and Evil, 1907. 

Casus Belli (Lat. ‘ cause of wur ’), grounds 
which, by international law, are sufficient 
for declaring war. The causes for war 
were strictly defined, so that war might 
be used os the last extremity in conflicts 
between nations. See Hague Con¬ 
ference and International Law. 

Cat, Christopher (fl. 1702-.33). keeper 
of the Cat and Fiddle Inn, London, and, 
subsequently, of the P'ountain Tavern, 
in which the Kit-Cat Club (q.v.) hold its 
meetings, 1703-20. 

Cat, in general, any member of the 
mammalian family Felidae, including the 
Hon, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, jaguar, 
etc., but the name is more usually llmltea 
to the smaller species. C.s are typical 
aeluroid, carnivores, distinguished by 
wonderful flexibility and strength of spine, 
perfect mechanism of the claws, a smoll, 
supple head, looseness of skin, swiftness 
of movement, grace, and muscularity. 
They are mostly splendid (dirnbe^rs and 
jumpers. They have 30 teeth, rough 
tongues, and long whiskers or feelers 


British Dead in the Second W orld IVar 
United Kingdom ........ 

Canada .......... 

Australia ......... 

New Zealand ......... 

S. Africa ......... 

India .......... 

Colonies .......... 


264,443* 
37,476 
23,.366 
10,033 
6,840 
24,338 
6,877 


Total 373,372 

* Excluding women's services: W.R.N,S., 102; A.T.S. and Army Nurses, 335; 
W.A.A,F„ 187. 
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Cat 


(vibrissae), to assist th© eyesight at night. 
The pupils of their ©yes expand and 
contract according to the light about 
them. The origin of the domestic C. Is 
not certainly known, but it is i>robably 
descended from th© Felis ocreala of anct 
Egypt, which was worshipped at a very 
early period as an object of veneration. 
C.s are more prone than dogs to revert to 
a wild or semi-wild state, but no true wild 
species exactly resembles them. They 
are liardly mentioned in anct writers of 
Greece, Romo, or Judaea, and it is known 
that in the earlier medieval period of 



Europe C.s were rather rare uiui costly. 
They have been long known in (.iiina 
(from AD 500), whence comes a line variety 
with soft, beautiful fur and pendulous 
tufted ears. The Manx, with merely a 
rudimentary tall, is supposed to have 
come from Japan, but is also called the 
Cornish C. In the widest sense the C. 
section (Aeluroidea) of carnivores in¬ 
cludes, besides Felidae, civets (Vivcr- 
ridae), oardwolves. and hyaenas. (Hyao- 
iildae). Of domestic C.s the most fancied 
breed is the long-haired (Persian). The 
most valued are of a very imiform pale 
silver or chinchilla colour, without mark¬ 
ing or shading, and with green oyos, but 
te-day the championship award generally 
goes to a blue or cream, while the blue 
bring the highest prices and command 
the highest foes. Blue Persians should 
have deep orange or amber eyes. Other 
popular varieties are pure whites with 
blue ej^ea, deep coal-blacks with dark 
yellow eyes, red tabby, Siamese (I^o), 
brown tabby, and silver tabby. They 


may also be tortoiseshell or smoke 
colour. Markinm are an important point 
in judging short-haired varieties. Usually 
there is little difference between males 
and females. Pure sandy C.s are nearly 
always males. They are difficult to train 
and inclined by nature to be treacherous. 
Anger is shown by lashing of the tail, 
pleasure by a deep, rumbling purr in the 
throat. Russia, Iceland, India, Mada¬ 
gascar, and Ethiopia all have fine breeds 
of domestic C. Notable varieties are the 
Angora (long-haired). Maltese and Char¬ 
treuse (bluish-slate colour), Siamese (pale 
cream, with feet, lower legs, muzzle, and 
ears aU black), and the Paraguay domestic 
C. of America. As a race C.s are not 
gregarious or co-operative, but prefer to 
live or hunt alone (see Kipling’s Just So 
Stories, ‘The Cat that Walk^ by Him¬ 
self*), or in small family parties. The 
small Bpocies (especially the domestic C.) 
have young very frequently, often as 
many as 4 or 5 at a birth. For about 10 
days after birth a kitten’s eyes remain 
unopened. The eyes are always blue at 
first chan^g gradually later on to green 
or yellow in most varieties. C.s soon grow 
attached to particular spots or comers of 
a house. They are good mousers if not 
spoilt by too much petting. Most kinds 
are not very affectionate. In Persians 
the kittens* playfulness gives place to 
extreme dignity. C.8 should be given 2 
meals a day; the diet consisting of meat, 
rabbit, cooked fish, or fowl, bread scraps 
soaked in mUk, and cooked green ve^- 
tables. Cooking of certain meats or offal 
is necessary because of the possibility 
of worm infestation. Small bones should 
be avoided. Water should always be 
available for the C., and it should have 
at least 2 drinks of milk doily. C.s ore 
subject to numerous ailments; among the 
more serious are canker of the ear, 
diarrhoea, inflammation of the bowels, 
influenza, mange, and worms. Methods 
of treatment are described in the pubs, 
of the manufacturers of C. medicines, 
but in serious cases a veterinary surgeon 
should always be consulted. House C.s 
both male and female, lU'e Improved if 
rendered sexless by operation. ^Spaying * 
(i.e. castration of female C.s) is now a 
common feature. Female C.s retained 
for breetling are termed ‘queens.* 

S?iow8. The earliest C, snow in Britain 
was at the Crystal Palace, 1871; the first 
in Scotland soon after in Edinburgh. 
The National C. Club was instituted 
under Weir’s presidency, 1887. Its ann. 
exhibition Is usually held in autumn. 
The Scottish C. Club, formed 1894, holds 
an ann. show in Edinburah or Glasgow. 
Besides the National C. Club shows, the 
shows recognised in England for cham¬ 
pionship purposes are those held at 
Newbury and Croydon, th© Midland 
Cos. show held at Worcester, Malvern, 
or Cheltenham, and th© S. Cos. show. 
The Siamese C. Club (founded 1901) holds 
a obampionship show each autumn in 
London. See E. B. H. Soame, Cats, long’ 
haired and short, 19S4; E. B. Simmons, 
Cats, 1935; M. MeUen, A Practiced Cat 
Book, 1939, and The Science and Mystery 
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of iht C(df 19i0; M. H. Clarke» First Aid the earth’s past hist, was iroverned by 
to Dogs and CaiSt 1941; M. Joseph, CaVs processes siiiiilar to those in action to-day, 
Company t 1946; P. M. Soderberg, Cai takes its place. 

Breeding and General Management^ 1948; Cataoombs (Gk kaiOt down; kumbi, 
L. F. Whitney, The Complete Book of Cai a hollow), excavations forming subtor- 
Care. 1954; M. F. Schrody, Cats in Four raneon galleries for the burial of the dead. 
Home, 1957. The original term, cxUacumbae, was at first 

Cat-bird, popular name of 2 very applied to a particular burial place only— 
different species of birds which resemble tliat of the basilica of St Sebastian— 
one another only in that they emit a and the word did not refer to the excava- 
curious mewing sound. One of those, tions for the tombs, but to the confornia- 
Ailuroedus crassirostris, is an Australian tion of the ground in the locality. The 
bird closely allied to the bower-birds, full title of this btirving-plaoe was 
The other is an Amer. member of the caemeierium ad catacumbas (the burial 
family Turdidae, Is related to the mock- place in the hollow), often shortened to 
ing-btrd, and is called technically Oaleo- catacumbas. In time the term became 
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A NICHE IN THE CATACOMBS AT ROME 


ecoptes curolinensis. The colouring of the applied to all burial places in general, and 
two is also different, the former being a so, in the 9th cent., to the crirpia or 
bright green, the latter a slate-grey. cacmeterium of the Christian vaults now 

Cat Island, see Bahamas. known in England os the C, There are 

Catabrosa, inconspicuous genus of C. in many places, but the most remark- 
Gramineae which grows in temperate able are those of Rome. These are the 
countries. There is only one Brit, species, C. of the Christians, and the earliest 
the whorl-grass, C. aquatica, found in belong to the 2nd cent., though by far 
ponds, ditches, and wet sands. the greatest number belong to the 3rd 

Cataclysmal Action, theory of world and 4th. After the 4th cent, inhumation 
hist, in vogue among geologists in the in C. became more and more rare, burial 
early part of the 19th cent, and there- in churches taking its place. But the 
abouts, to account for the revelations great respect of the Christians for the 
which had been made with regard to dead caused the C. to be still held in 
fossil remains. It attempted to explain extreme reverence; people continued to 
the great differences in the fossillferous visit them in remembrance of their dead, 
remains in consecutive beds by assuming and to do homage at the tombs of the 
violent catastrophes which swept over the martyrs. There remain curious notices 
earth, killing the Inhab. and altering its to visitors, itineraries of pilgrimages, etc., 
character. The theory is now abandoned, belonging to this time. The faitl^l took 
and the unlformitarian theory brought with them precious perfumes, which they 
forward by Lyell, which supposes that poured through the cracks at the top of 
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the martyr’s tomb, and of which they 
carefully collected ^ain every tiny drop 
as it passed through the cracks at the 
bottom, after having touched the body 
of the saint. With the invasion of Alaric 
in AD ilO, this cult ceased, the C. sharing 
in the general devastation. Indeed, at 
this time many of the holy relics were 
removed and deposited In the various 
churches for greater safety. There was, 
therefore, no longer any reason to visit 
the C.; all trace of them was lost and they 
were forgotten. Towards the end of the 
16th cent, the study of anot writing 
brought about by the Renaissance turned 

S eople’s attention again towards the 
., and in 1678 they were accidentally 
rediscovered by Padre Bosio. This 
’Columbus of the subterranean world’ 
devoted 30 years of his life to exploring 
them, working out their plan, and restor¬ 
ing and 8 tud 3 dng their monuments. Ho 
wrote on account of his work in Roma 
Softerranea. Ever since the C. have been 
the object of curiosity to rnlUions, and 
the work has been continued by Aringhi 
and Boldetti In the 17th cent., Seroux 
d’Aginoourt about 1825, and the devoted 
workers of modern times. Padre Marchi. 
his pupil De Rossi. J. H. Parker, and 
others. Valuable illustrations have been 
prepared by Raoul Roohettc. The C. 
consist of an interminable series of long 
and narrow galleries, 3 to 4 ft wide ana 
4 to 12 ft high, crossing each other in 
all directions, forming multitudes of 
cross-roads, and constituting an in¬ 
extricable labyrinth. In these galleries 
hewn In the volcanic rock, the dead are 
burled in niches or loadU tier above tier, 
from a short space above the ground to 
the arched ceiling, in 6, 6, or 7 rows. 
There is no mnsonr>% the ground sup¬ 
porting itself. Many of the galleries 
are in 2 or 3 stages, communicating with 
each other by stairs. The galleries are 
interspersed iiero and there by spaces 
much larger than the ordinary galleries; 
these are the chambers or cvbicala. 
Boissior believes that the tomb of Joseph 
of Arlmathoa, with its horhsontal niche 
surmounted by on arcosolium, served the 
early Christians as a model for those 
tombs. At various distances—sometimes 
300 paces—are vertical shafts for light 
and air. The loculi were closed by slabs 
of marble or huge tiles, and cemented 
with great exactness. On them was 
painted or incised a name and a date, 
with sometimes one or more of the Chris¬ 
tian symbols, a dove, an olive-branch, or 
the sacred monogram. The cubieula were 
decorated with simple fresco-pa in tings, 
a curious mixture of pagan and Christian 
traditions in style and subject. The 
chambers were family burial places, or 
contained the tombs of martyrs. The C. 
are entered from churches above them, 
and sometimes from simple openings in 
the ground. The old belief that the C. 
were secret places of worship of tho early 
Christians is true only to a limited extent. 
There was no need for secrecy except 
during the fiercest of the per^T^ions 
when Christian worship was penal. There 
Is every evidence, Indeed, that at those 


times they were used for congregational 
worship. As places of refuge for any 
number of people or for any length of 
time, the 0. must always have been 
impossible, though a bunted refugee 
occasionally have found safety there. It 
appears to be estab. that the C. were 
entirely the work of the early Christians, 
and not disused sand quarHes, as was 
once believed. The strata quarried for 
building purposes were quite unsuitable 
for the oonstruotion of C., which required 
strata of the hard volcanic rook. Among 
the more famous of the C. outside Rome 
are those of Naples, Syracuse, Palermo, 
Tuscany, Etruria, Malta, and Alexandria. 
The C. of Paris are improperly so called 
—they axe mere charnel houses. See 
Hertling and Kirschbaum, The Roman 
Catacombs and their MariyrSt 1956. 

Catafalque (Fr. from It. caiafalco, a word 
of unknown origin), temporary draped 
structure, representing a cenotaph (q.v.), 
used for the lying in state and for the 
funerals of roy^ty and notable persons. 

Catalan, group of the Romance lan¬ 
guages. spoken to-day by over 6,000,000 
people in the Sp. prove, of Gerona, 
Barcelona, L6rida, Tarragona, Alicente, 
Valencia, and Costelldn de la Plana; in 
the dept of Pyrdndes Orientales; in 
tho Balearic Is.; in the diet, of Alghero, 
Sardinia: and in parts of tho Argentine 
Rep. There ore 2 main dialects: E. 
(Roussillon, Balearic Is., and Alghero) 
and W. (L6rlda and Valencia). C. dates 
from the 12th cent., and closely resembles 
Provencal. During the 12th cent, it 
came to be regarded os a literary language 
(Homelies d^Orpanyd), and still enjoys 
that dignity, the revival of jocks florals 
at Barcelona in 1859 having oxoused much 
popular enthusiasm. The greatest C. 
poet of the 15th cent, was Axui^ March 
(c. 1397-1459) from Valencia, who wrote 
beautiful Cants d'amor and Cants de mart. 
Bnlaguer and Perdaguer are tho chief 
modem poets. Joan Maragall, Emili 
Guanyabens. Jeroni Zann6, Josep Lleo- 
nart, Josep Pijoan, Michael Costal Llobera, 
Josep Corner, and Josep Maria L6pez- 
I^c6, among others, ore contemporary 
poets. Among prose writers are Raimon 
Lull (Raymond LuUy), Mimtaner, Desclot, 
Pujols, Alomar, Ruyra, Paradis, Sagarra, 
Corominas, and many others. Sec M. 
Mila y Fontanols, Estudios de lingua 
catalana, 1875; Morel-Fatio, in Gruber’s 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologies 
1888; J. Folguera, Les noves valors de la 
poesia cxUalanar 1919; A. Griera, Contri- 
hueid a una dialectoloqia caialnnas 1921; 
W. Meyer-Ltibke, I)as Kaialanische, 
1925; L. Nicolan d’Oliver, Resum de 
literatura catalana, 1927. 

Catalan!, Alfredo (1854-93), It. com¬ 
poser, b. Lucca, where he first studied, 
afterwards going to the Paris and Milan 
conservatories. Apart from a symphonic 
poem, Ero e Leandrot C. was an almost 
exclusively operatic composer, and at 
least one of his operas, La WaUVs has 
remained in the It. repertory. 

Catalan!, Angelica (1780-1849), famous 
It. singer, the daughter of a tradesman, 
eduo. at the convent of Santa Luola at 
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Gubblo. Her glorious voice soon attracted 
attention, and she made a tour of Europe, 
receiving enormous fees, soon squandered 
through extravagance of her husband, 
Capt. Valabr^gue. Her first appearance 
in London was in 1806 and she remained 
in England, a prima donna without a 
serious rival, for 7 years. In 1813 she 
obtained the management of the Th^&tre 
Italien in Paris, together with a large 
subsidy; but on Napoleon's return in 
1815 she left Paris and toured a number 
of European cities, arousing the wildest 
enthusiasm. Later she returned to the 
Th6atre Italien, but followed the some 
ruinous system there as in London, 
every expense on orchestra, other singers, 
and scenery being cut down so that the 
receipts might go into the hands of her 
husband. To suit this state of things the 
operas were arranged in such a way that 
little of the original save the name sur¬ 
vived; while the rest consisted of varia¬ 
tions by Rode, and similar items, with the 
celebrated Son regina introduced instead 
of the concerted pieces and songs which 
had been excised. But though she came 
to financial grief over the Paris opera- 
house owing to her husband's carelessness, 
she was unquestionably one of the famous 
operatic stars of all time with a voice of 
singular purity and power. She gave up 
public life in 1828. She was most liberal 
and generous in her subscriptions to 
charities, and a woman of fine character. 

Catalaunian Fields or Plain, scene of 
the battle in which AttUa, King of the 
Huns, was defeated by the forces under 
the Rom. general Aetius in ad 451. The 
plain was thought to have been situated 
round Chdlons-sur-Mame, in the old 
prov. of Champagne, France, and the 
battle is still generally known as the battle 
of Chdlons, but modem authorities place 
it round Troyes. 

Gataloa, formerly Chatalja, tn of Euro¬ 
pean Turkey, 25 m. NW. bv W. of Istan¬ 
bul. To the eastward are the Heights of 
C., upon which are extensive fortifications. 
C. was the scene of much heavy fighting 
between the Bulgarian and Turkish 
forces In the Balkan war (q.v.) of 1912 and 
1913. Here, too, in Nov. 1912, occurred 
the heavy mortality from cholera among 
the Turkish troops. This outbreak com¬ 
menced about 7 Nov., and during the 
height of the epidemic about 1000 fresh 
oases were reported each day. It was 
also at O. that the pourparlers took place 
which led up to the truce in the war. 
The delegates of the Balkan allies and 
Turkey first met on 25 Nov., and on 3 Dec. 
all the parties, with the exception of 
Greece, signed the armistice. During 
this armistice, which lasted till the end of 
Jan. 1913, the delegates of the belligerent 
countries met In London. The C. lines 
were much strengthened In the First 
World War. 

Gataleotio, metrical term applied to a 
line of verse lacking a syllable in the last 
foot, e.g. Keats's * Bver/let the/fancy/ 
roam,* which has only the first syllable of 
the last trochee. 

Catalepsy (Gk kataUpsis, seizure, or 
a taking possession of), term applied ’ 


to a morbid psychological condition, In 
which the patient becomes insensible, and 
there Is a sudden suspension of all volun¬ 
tary motion, the body becoming rigid and 
fixed, and so remaining until the end of the 
attack. In some cases there is complete 
insensibility, so that the person appears 
to bo dead. In other cases the patient 
appears to be labouring under great 
mental excitement, and gives utterance 
to vehement ejaculations, or will even 
break out into song. The duration of 
the attack varies; sometimes the patient 
recovers after a few minutes, sometimes 
after sev. hours, but in more serious cases 
the attack will run into weeks or months. 
In such cases recourse has to be had to 
tube-feeding to obviate the danger of 
starvation. It occurs in certain types of 
schizophrenia as jiexibilitas cerea, a con¬ 
dition in which the limbs remain fixed 
in any position they are made to assume 
and in which there may bo general 
insensibility to pain. C. constitutes in 
effect, a retreat or abstraction from reality 
and an attack may be the result of severe 
emotional conflict, the existence of which 
may not have been previously recognised. 
It is a condition that lends itself to fraud 
and has been deliberately simulated to 
avoid punishment or responsibility (e.g, 
military service). See also Ecstasy; 
Hysteiua; Trance. 

Catalogue, in astronomy, the name 
given to a list of stars, to which various 
additions are made, depending on the 
purpose for which the C. is required. 
Amongst these additions may be uu‘.n- 
tioned their spherical co-ordinates, that 
is, right ascension and declinations, 
proper motions, magnitudes, 8i>octrals, 
types, etc. Other kinds of C.s are com¬ 
piled which deal with binary st^rs, 
nebulae, comets, meteor showers, etc. 

Catalogues and Glassifioation (Gk kata- 
loftoH, register). A catalogue is a list or 
enumeration, generally in alphabetical 
order, of persons or things (sale C., 
picture C.), especially of the contents of 
a library or exhibition. Library C. of a 
kind have existed since the earliest times. 
They list the books gathered together in 
one library or, in the case of ‘union’ C’., 
the contents of a group of libraries; 
blbliograpliies are usually lists of books 
written on any subject, person, or period 
regardless of thoir actual location. {See 
also Bibliography.) The value of a 
literary collection may largely depend on 
good C. to make it of practical assistance. 
To meet ordinary reasonable doinaiids 2 
C. are essential, one arranged by authors, 
ouo by subjects. Some libraries have 
various other C. such as title C. The 
catalogue entry has these distinct parts: 
(1) Author; (2) Title; (3) Imprint (pub¬ 
lisher and date); (4) Collation (number of 
pages, illustrations, etc.); (5) Notes, and 
other bibliographical details if necessary. 
Most cataloguers foUow the Anglo-Amer. 
Code of Rules, which should ensure unl- 
Tormlty of method. 

Card or sheaf C. with typed entries are 
.n most common use to-day, os they are 
the most convenient method when addi¬ 
tions to or withdrawals from the C. are 
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made. The cards stand on edge in 
drawers or trays; the sheaf entries are 
held in loose-leaf binders. There is also 
a tendency to return to the original 
printed C.. and visible indexes are be¬ 
coming more widely used. Both these 
types of C. have the advantage of ex¬ 
hibiting a number of entries at a time, and 
ore mostly in use for the C. of periodicals 
or gramophone records. 

Most libraries now compile their C. 
either in dictionary or classified form 
irrespective of whether the catalogue is 
on cards or in sheaf form. The dictionary 
catalogue arranges in one alphabetical 
sequence the author, title, and subject 
entries, whilst the classified form is 
arranged according to the classification 
symbol taken from the classification 
system in use In the library, with author 
and subject Indexes. With a claaelfled 
catalogue a logical arrangement of sub¬ 
jects is assured as the catalogue is based 
on a system which shows what books are 
grouped together on the shelves, but the 
reader has to be guided to the arrange¬ 
ment by an alphabetical *8ubjeot index, 
whereas the more obviously simple 
dictionary catalogue is inclined to be 
misleading because of the multiplicity of 
words to choose as subject entries, and an 
elaborate system of cross-references has 
to be Introduced. 

The first to make definite scientific rules 
for compiling book C. was Panizzl (q.v.) 
in 1839. In that year appeared his 
‘ninety-one rules* to be observed in 
making the library catalogue for the Brit. 
Museum. Every book was to be cata¬ 
logued from Information contained in 
itself; exact rules as to the entry of the 
auttior’s name, the title of the book, and 
the imprint details were laid down. The 
Oenered Caiaiogue of the British Museum 
is arranged under authors. The revised 
Brit. Museum rules were reprinted In 
1936. Subject indexes ore pub. periodic¬ 
ally, In which the subject headings are 
In alphabetical order. 

Classification, The original rigid system 
of keeping books in certain presses or 
oases and referring to them by their press 
numbers has given way in all but the 
oldest and largest libraries to a system of 
classification by which books on the same 
subject are drawn together on the shelves, 
and related subjects are In close proxi¬ 
mity. Numbers marked against the 
entries in the catalogue lead the reader 
to tiic correct port of the classification 
system, with which the shelves corre¬ 
spond. 

The best-known modem book classifica¬ 
tion system is Dewey*8 Decimal Classifi¬ 
cation, It was drawn up by Melyil 
Dewey in 1876 (14th revised ed. 1942, 
15th ed., very much shortened, but little 
used, in 1952, and a 16th ed. in prepara¬ 
tion). Dewey divides subjects into 10 
numbered groups: 000, general works; 100 
philosophy; 200, religion; 300, soclolo^; 
400, languages: 500. pure sole^s; 600, 
applied science; 700, fine arts; 8^00, 
lllerature; 900, travel, hist., bio¬ 
graphy. Each group Is divided ii^o 
sections, and these are again subdivided. 


and by means of a decimal point farther 
subdi^iou is made possible. A recent 
survey showed that 97 per cent of the 
libraries in the U.K. and the U.S.A. use 
this system. The Universal Decimal 
Classification is an adaptation and expan¬ 
sion of Dewey*B system. The Inter¬ 
national Federation for Documentation 
at Brussels adopted the scheme In 1895 
for the arrangement of its enormous card 
bibliography, and it is responsible for 
Its continuation and revision. Two im¬ 
portant libraries using this scheme are 
the Science Library in London and 
the Engineering Sciences Library in 
New York. A Subject Classi^ation was 
evolved In 1894 Iby J. D. Brown (the 
only Eng. scheme produced) hut It is 
only used by a few public libraries. The 
Expansive Classification of C. A. Cutter 
(1891), deslmed to meet at all points 
the needs of a growing library, has also 
suffered an eclipse. 

The Library of Congress, the national 
library of the U.S.A., has constructed its 
own classification system, and although 
no thought was given by its authors to 
its adoption by other libraries, many 
imiv. and special libraries are to-day 
usiug this scholarly scheme. A recent 
classification system, now becoming more 
widely known, is the Bibliographical 
Classification of H. E. Bliss. Based, like 
the Library of Congress scheme, on the 
letters of the alphabet, it is capable of a 
wide interpretation and a short notation, 
as there are 26 classes into which to 
divide knowledge, each of which classes 
is divided 26 times, and then again. 
Invented by an Amer. who d, in 1956, 
it is not UBod in any library in the U.S.A., 
but is being adopted by many special and 
univ. libraries in Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth, notably by the National 
Library at Canberra, at London Univ., 
and by the National Book League Library, 
of which a printed catalogue was pub. in 
1955. The Indian Colon Classification of 
S. R. Kanganathaii is not yet widely used, 
but seeks to be comprehensive and to 
show related subjects by means of a 
colon. See M. Dewey, Decimal Classifi.- 
cation^ 1876; J. D. Brown, A Library 
Classification, 1912, 1939; H. E. Bliss, 
Bibliographic Classification, 1953; S. R. 
Ranganathan, Colon Classification (4th 
od.), 1953; W. C. B. Sayers, Manual of 
Classification (3rd ed.), 1953. See also 
Bibliography and Indexing. 

Catalonia (Sp. Catalufla; Catalan Oata* 
lunya), region in NE. Spain containing 
the provs. of Barcelona, Gerona, L6rida, 
and Tarragona (qq.v.). It was formerly a 
principality which comprised these modem 
prove, and Roussillon (q.v.). One of the 
first parts of Spain to he colonised by 
the Romans, it was overrun by the 
Vlslgotlis (see Goths) in the 5th cent. 
Later it was part of the march between 
the Moors (q.v.) in Spain and the Franks 
(q.v.). An independent oo. was formed 
in Barcelona in the 8th cent. In 1137, 
by the marriage of Ramdn Berengner IV 
to the daughter of the King of Aragbn, 
C. and Apag6n (q.v.) were imlted, and in 
1479 both were united with Castile (q.v.). 
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C. was, however, a restless part of the 
united Sp. kingdom, and was involved in 
the Carlist {see Carusts) and other 
troubles. In the 19th cent, the sense of 
Catalan regionalism was stimulated by a 
revival of the study of the Catalan (q.v.) 
language and literature. After the Sp. 
revolution of 1931 (see Spain, History) C. 
prepared an autonomous constitution for 
itself, and in 1932 the Madrid Gov. 
recognised C. as an autonomous generalitai 
within the Sp. state. This recognition 
was suspended, however, in 1934 when 
the Catalan president and ministers de¬ 
clared C. a federal rep. When the civil 
war broke out in 1936, C. supported the 

f ov. side, and was again given autonomy. 

n Deo. 1938 the Insurgents succeeded 
in driving a salient deep into C., and 
within a few months had taken the greater 
part of the region. Thousands of refugees 
from C. crossed the mts into France. 

C. is much broken up by spurs of the 
Pyrenees (q.v.). Its 2 mt ranges, one in 
the N. and one running parallel with the 
coast, are separated by a rift valley. It 
is drained by sev. rivs., including the 
Ebro (q.v.). Segra, Llobregat, Ter, and 
Noguera Ribagorzana. The highlands 
are well forested, the olive is grown in all 
parte, and vines, cereals, and nuts are 
grown on the plains. Swine and goats 
are raise^ but there is little other live¬ 
stock. Woollens, cotton, paper, and 
cork are included among the extensive 
manufs., and there are many hydro¬ 
electric Installations. Area (modern 
region) 12,333 sq. m.; pop. 3,335,200. 

Catalpa, genus of Blgnoniaoeae, occurs 
in Asia and more anundantly in N. 
America. C, bignonioides is a native of 
the E. states of America, where it gains 
a height of 40 to 50 ft along the banks of 
rivs. The flowers are large, trumpet- 
shaped, and white, variegated with yellow 
and purple; it grows as an ornamental 
tree in Britain, C. speciosa is a valuable 
timber tree In U.S.A. C. fargesii is a 
Chinese ornamental species. 

Catalufla, see Cataix)NIA. 

Catalunya, see Catalonia. 

Catalysis, see Catalyst. 

Catalyst. Catalysis is a term intro¬ 
duced by Berzelius (1835) to account for 
the change in the velooitv of a chemical 
reaction produced by substances, called 
C.S, which do not undergo any permanent 
change. Investigation and research on 
catalysis has been vigorously pursued 
owing to the immense range and use of 
the principle in industry. (Datalytio re¬ 
actions may be homogeneous when they 
occur in one phase, e.g. the action of acid 
in the hydrolysis of cane sugar, or hetero¬ 
geneous when more than one phase is 
present, e.g. the action of platinum in the 
formation of SO# from Ot and SO*. 
Reactions may be catalytically retarded 
or accelerated, e.g. the decomposition of 
H 20 t is retarded by an acid, the latter 
being a negative C., whilst the thermal 
decomposition of KCJIO* by metal oxides 
is accelerated, the latter being positive 
C.S. Catalysis may be brought about by 
one of the reacting substances or by 
one of the products of the reaction, i.e. 


autocatalysis. In some cases C.s favour 
different reactions so that the action of a 
C. may be speciflc. Thus the combination 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide can 
yield methane and carbon dioxide by 
using a nickel C., whereas with the use of 
zinc oxide and chromic oxide, methyl 
alcohol is obtained. This latter reaction 
is the Fischer-Tropsch process. In the 
cracking of petroleum (q.v.) it is possible 
to obtain gases rich in oleflnio hydro¬ 
carbons. but by using a copper O. high 
proportions of aromatic hydrocarbons 
can be obtained. The oxidation of 
naphthalene to phthalio anhydride is 
achieved in the vapour phase by the use 
of vanadium pentoxide, thus providing 
an example of catalytic oxidation. In 
most catalytic reactions the C. and 
chemicals have to be in a high state of 
purity or the impurities present inhibit 
the reactions by'poisoning'the C. Thus 
the poisoning of the platinum C. by arsenic 
compounds from the sulphur in the con¬ 
tact process for the manuf. of sulphuric 
acid led to the use of vanadium pentoxide 
which is far less susceptible to poisoning. 
Sometimes catalytic poisoning can be 
turned to practical advantage, e.g. in the 
oxidation of ethyl alcohol vapour to 
acetaldehyde using a copper C., the 
acetaldehyde tends to decompose into 
methane and carbon monoxioe, but if 
water is present in the alcohol this latter 
reaction is Inhibited by partial poisoning 
of the C., thus increasing the yield of 
acetaldehyde. Acetylene can be made 
to undergo various reactions under selec¬ 
tive oatfidytic conditions, many of which 
are of industrial importance. With a 
mercuric salt in the presence of sulphurio 
acid, acetylene forms acetaddebyde from 
which a variety of compounds can be 
produced, e.g. acetic acid, acetic anhy¬ 
dride, acetone, and ethyl alcohol. Acety¬ 
lene polymerises under the catalytic 
influence of spongy copper to give a cork- 
like substance, cuprene, which serves os a 
basis for explosives. By using a red-hot 
tube acetylene polymerises to form ben¬ 
zene. With cuprous chloride and am¬ 
monium chloride in acid solution, acety¬ 
lene condenses to vinyl acetylene and 
divinyl acetylene. The former is impor¬ 
tant in the production of Neoprene, an 
artificial rubber. Acetic acid adds on to 
acetylene in the presence of morourlo salts 
as O. to give vinyl acetate, used in the 
production of vinyl resins for the manuf, 
of synthetic rubber and plastics. 

Catamaran (from a Tamil word derived 
from cotta, to tie; marana, wood), name 
given to a vessel or raft used by the 
Hindus of Madras. It Is formed of 3 
logs lashed together. The central log 
is longest, with a curved surface at the 
fore-end which terminates in a point. It 
is from 20 to 25 ft long, and is managed 
by 2 men, who squat upon it and work 
paddles. The special use of the C. is that 
it can pierce through the surf on the 
beach at Madras, and so roach a vessel in 
the bay when any other kind of boat 
would founder. 

Catamaroa: 1. NW. prov. of the Argen¬ 
tine Rep., bounded on the W. by the 
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Andes and on the E. by the Sierra Aeon- 
quija. The coimtry is mountainous, with 
short streams and many salt lakes. The 
valleys ore fertile, and m addition to pro- 
duolngr red pepper, tobacco, and all kinds 
of grraln and fruits support stockraising 
and dairying. Copper is found in great 
quantities; many other minerals are 
mined, including gold, silver, lead, tin, 
tungsten, iron, and mica. Area 45,829 
sq. m.; pop. (largely Indian) 147,200. 

2. Cap. of the above prov., on the Rio 
del Valle, 250 m. NW. of Cordoba, with 
which it is connected by rail. It has a 
Franciscan monastery, a national coUege, 
and a normal school for women. It is 
an agrio. and dairying centre, with 
poncho-weaving the chief industry. The 
chief church, Our Lady of the Valley, is 
a famous place of pilgrimage. Pop. 
30.200. 

Catamount, see Puma. 

Catana, see Catania. 

Catanduanei, or Katanduanes, is. of the 
Philippines, £. of Luzon, from which it 
is separated by the Maueda Channel. 
Area 552 sq. m.; length 401 m. It is a 
fertile is., producing coco-nuts, hemp, etc. 
There is also copper mining. Pop., 
including is. ofFshore, 98,216. 

Catania: 1. Prov. of Italy, in E. Slcity 
(q.v.). It has a lonf coastline on the NE. 
(the Gulf of C.), and has, in the centre of 
the pi'ov., the only extensive plain in 
Sicily, and the most fertUe dist. in the is. 
There are mts in the SW., and in the NE. 
Is Mt Etna (q.v.). The chief rlv. is 
the Simeto. The prln. tns Include C., 
Aclreale, Bronte, Adrano, and Caltagirone 
(qq.v.). Area 1.370 sq. m.; pop. 832,000. 

2. (anct Catana) Seaport in Sicily, cap. 
of the prov. of C., on the Gulf of O., near 
the S. foot of Mt Etna. It was founded 
by Gk colonists in 728 bc, became a Rom. 
colony in the reign of Augustus (q.v.), 
end was occupied successively by Goths, 
Vandals, and Saracens (qq.v.). It has 
been severely damaged oy volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes on 8 occasions; 
in the earthquake of 1693 it was almost 
completely destroyed. During the Second 
World War it was the scene of heavy 
flgliting during the Allied Invasion of 
Sicily in 1043; C. being a key point in the 
*Etna line*—the Ger. defence line from 
C. to San Stefano (q.v.)—was subjected 
to bombardment and air attack. There 
was much damage, but the tn was finally 
taken by the Eighth Army (q.v.) on 
5 Aug. 1943. C. is 18th cent, in appear¬ 
ance, and has cm archlepisoopal cathedral 


Calabria (q.v.). It is the central part of 
the *toe* of Italy, and is bordered on the 
W. by the Ionian Sea (q.v.) and on the £. 
by the Tyrrhenian Sea. The prov. is 
mainly mountainous with high ranges of 
the S. Apennines (q.v.), muon broken up 
by riv. valleys. Livestock is raised, and 
wines, olives, and fruit are produced. 
The prin. tns include C., Nioastro, and 
Crotone (qq.v.). Area 2060 sq. m.; pop. 
746,000. 

2, It. tn, cap. of the prov. of C., standing 
on a hill, 75 m. NE. of Reggio dl Calabria 
(mv.). It was damaged in the Second 
World War. There is an archiepiscopal 
cathedral, and an interesting museum. 
Silk and velvet are manuf., and there is 
a trade in olives and wine. Pop. (com.) 
54,400. 

Cataphoresis, synonymous with Electro¬ 
phoresis (q.v.), but the latter term is 
generally preferred. 

Catapult (Gk AroFa, down; peZlein, to 
hurl), anct military engiue for throwing 
stones, arrows, and darts. Some say 
that it was invented by the Syrians in 
200 BO, others that Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, invented it in 399 bc. It 
was used by the Greeks in the time of 
Philip, King of Macedonia, by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and by the Romans. It dis¬ 
appeared at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. The C. had a bow of wood or steel, 
which was bent by means of a windlass, 
the cord being finally released by a spring. 
See also Baxj:.ista, and fig. on p. 170. See 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, Projectile Throwing 
Engines of the Ancients, 1907. 

Cataract, disease of the eye caused by 
the clouding of the liquid contents of the 
crystalline lens. This is situated with 
Its anterior surface 3*6 mm. behind the 
anterior surface of the cornea and is the 
prln. image-forming part of the visual 
apparatus, the alteration of the curvature 
of its anterior surface giving accommo¬ 
dation, i.e. focusing for objects at varying 
distances. The cloudiness which is caused 
by lack of nutrition occurs at all ages, 
but more often in the cases of old people 
and yoimg children, it is sometimes 
present at birth, exists in connection 
with some general diseases such as dla> 
betes, in senile decay, or when the eye is 
subject to local injury caused by a blow. 
Irradiation C. may occur in those exposed 
to intense heat rays from a furnace or 
similar source, and in those exposed to 
X-ray and radium radiations. Heredity 
plays little or no part in its formation. 
It is painless and unaccompanied by 


a fort (begun 1237) which is now a 
museum, and a unlv. (1434). The 
monastery of S. Nlcolo has the largest 
church (17th-18th cents.) in Sicily. The 
immediate environs of the city are deso¬ 
late, but there is a large trade in agric. 
produce, wine, cotton, vegetables, and 
fruit from the plain beyond. There are 
textile, engineering, sulphm, and food¬ 
stuff Industries, and manufs. of ^icles 
of lava and amber. Pop. 292,600. 
Italian FitoNT, Second World War. 
Campaigns on. , . . 

Catanzaro: 1. Prov. of Italy, In central 


alone, and blindness is caused for all 
general purposes, but the patient is able 
to distinguish light from darkness. The 
lens itself is not homogeneous, but con* 
sists of numerous concentric layers in¬ 
creasing in density from the outer to the 
central portion, the whole being encased 
in a transparent capsule. The formation 
of the C. is gradual, either starting from 
the centre or from the edges, and when it 
has covered the whole of the lens, the latter 
Is filled with a homogeneous pearly white 
or amber-coloured opacity. In Its early 
stages it is seen by the ophthalmoscope 





Invented by Helmholtz for examining 
the interior of the eye. C. may be 
either hard or soft; the latter, however, 
is the general condition for cases occurring 
in young people. Treatment must con¬ 
sist of an operation. As a palliative, 
however, a mydriatic such as atropine 
increases the opening of the pupil and so 
allows more light to reach the retina; but 
it is no otu*e, and has no power to arrest 
the progress of the malady. The opera¬ 
tion can be performed by means of a 
puncture of the lens by a fine needle 
passed tlirough the cornea at the margin 
and stirring the lens contents, when the 
substance of the lens passes into the 
aqneouB humour of the eye and dissolves. 
This form of operation is generally per¬ 
formed on soft C. When the lens is hard 
it is extracted entire. With a narrow 
knife an incision is made in the upper 
part of the cornea at its junction with the 
sclerotic, the lens, with or without its 
capsule, is taken out, the cut edges put 
together, and the eye bandaged. In 
either case strong convex glasses must be 
worn after the operation to replace the 
missing lens. Some cases of operation 
for C. are unsuccessful, because the retina 
also is diseased. See Blindness. 

Catarm&n, tn on the N. coast of Samar, 
Philippines, on the Philippine Sea. Com 
and nee are grown. Pop. 33,153. 

Catarrh, see Cold, 

Catarrhini, name given to a group of 
monkeys which comprises the families 


Cercopithecidao (baboons, macaques, etc. i 
Colobldoe (langurs and guerezaa) and 
Simiidae (anthropoid apes). They differ 
from the I'latyrrhini, w'hich comprises the 
remaining 2 families, the Hapalidae and 
Cebidae, chiefly In having their nostrils 
close together and looking downward as 
opposed to those looking outward and 
separated by a broad cartilaginous sep¬ 
tum. The C., moreover, have often ischial 
callosities or patches of brightly coloured 
skin on the buttocks, cheek pouches, 32 
teeth, and their tails when present are 
never prehensile. The other species have 
36 teeth, no ischial callosities or cheek 
pouches, and their tails are frequently 
prehensile. The former are denizens of 
the Old, the latter of the New World. 

Catauxi, warlike, cannibal tribe, living 
in W. Brazil. They go naked, and wear 
bangles and anklets. The men are very 
hanoBome, with fair complexions, and are 
extremely strong. They mould and orna¬ 
ment pottery and cultivate manioc 
extensively. 

Catawba, pink grape, probably an 
accidental hybrid of the native and 
European vines grown on the Catawba 
R. in N, Carolina. It is the Amer. grape 
best known In Europe owing to Long¬ 
fellow’s unfortunate poem which extolled 
a sparkling wine made from it as ‘more 
divine, more delicious and dreamy* than 
champaroe. 

Catbaiogan, tn of the Philippines, cap. 
of the prov. of Samar. Coco-nuts, rice, 
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and hemp are grown, and copra and 
hemp exported. Pop. 26,830. 

Catoh, mnsioal form, a ronnd in which 
each sin^r In ttim catches np. aa it were, 
the words from his predecessor and which 
is so oontriyed that this catchingr at each 
other’s words distorts the sense, giving it 
a humorous or an absurd turn. 

Catchfly, name applied to many species 
of the caryophyllaoeous genera Silene and 
Viscaria which are very common in N. 
lands. They obtain their name from 
their ability to catch insects by means of a 
glutinous substance which is exuded from 
the calyx and glandular hairs on the 
stalks. In both genera the calyx is 
gamosepaJous and t^he stamens are 10 in 
number, but in the genus Silene there 
may be only 3 styles, while Viscaria has 
5 styles and 5 carpels. S. conica. Striated 
C., S. dicAoioma, Forked O., S. anglica. 
Small-flowered O., S, armeriat Sweet 
WlUlain C., are anns.; 8. otUes, Sp. C., if?. 
Uaiica, Italian C., and S. nuta-ns^ Notting¬ 
ham C., are all found in Britain. V, 
alpina. Red Alpine G., and V. vulgaris. 
Red Ger. C., are rare tufted perennials of 
rooks. 

Catching Bargain (also Snatching Bar¬ 
gain) means a purchase made from an 
expectant heir of his reversionary Interest 
in real or personal property for an in¬ 
adequate consideration. The law was 
formerly very stringent in setting aside 
such bargains, but mere undervalue will 
not now operate to nullify a bargain *if 
made in good faith and without fraud or 
unfairness.’ 

Catchment Area, area in which water 
from rainfall, springs, etc., collects to 
form the supply of a riv., stream, or 
drainage area. The boundaries of a C. A. 
are the heights or ridges of land which 
divide it from other drainage areas. A 
certain proportion of the rainfall is always 
lost by evaporation and absorption. The 
’run-off’ is that water which actually 
reaches the stream or riv. Also called a 
catchment basin. 

Catchpoll (Low Lat. chassifjuXlus, lit. 
’chase-chicken’), obsolete term of re¬ 
proach used to denote the assistant of 
a bailiff whose duty it was to make arrests. 
It was also used to mean a tax-gatherer. 

Cateau, Le, or Le Cateau-Gambr^sis, Fr. 
tn in the dept of Nord, on the Selle. It 
was held by the English for a time in the 
15th cent, but later surrendered to Dunois 
(q.v.). A treaty between Henry II of 
France and Philip II of Spain was signed 
hero in 1559. There are breweries and 
metal-works, and soap and textiles are 
manuf. Pop. 7700. ^ 

Cateau, Le, BatUe of, name given to 
the action fought on the W. front in the 
First World War on 26 Aug. 1914, during 
the retreat of the Brit, forces before the 
Ger. Invasion of Belgium and France. 
The Brit, forces comprised the 3rd, 4th, 
and 6th Dlvs,, or 2nd Army Corps, under 
MaJ.-Gen. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
The battle resolved Itself into a desperate 
resistance by one half or the Brit. 
temporarily cut off from the other b^, 
against a Ger. attack by no fewer than 
7 Ger. dlvs., backed by a superior force of 


artillery. Sir John French, the Brit. 
Oommander-in-Ohlef, abandoned his plan 
of holding a position behind the Le 0. 
road, preferring to withdraw fmther, 
towards the Roisel-St Quentin railway. 
He therefore ordered the 2 corps com¬ 
manders, Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, to ooxuorm to this 
change of plan. Haig accepted, but 
Smith-Dorrien’s situation was too pre¬ 
carious to permit him to do anything else 
but face the Germans. No support from 
the Ist Corps being possible, his 3 dlvs. had 
to make the best of a situation which, on 
paper, seemed to point to annihilation. 
The precise location of the battle was 
near ’rroisvilles, thence N. of Audencourt, 
Hautcourt, and N. -of the Cambral—St 
Quentin railway. ’The battle was mainly 
an artillery duel, In which the Brit, guns 
were outnumbered by 6 to 1. After 6 
.hours’ continuous bombardment, many of 
the Brit, batteries were out of action, and 
a couple of hours later the right flank 
of the 5th Div., xmder Sir CJharlea Fer¬ 
guson, was turned, and the enemy were 
pouring through the gap between the 2 
army corps. Smith-Dorrien then ordered 
a general retirement. Two battalions 
however, the 2nd Batt. King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers and the 2nd Batt. 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
cither misinterpreted or ignored the order' 
to retire and, continuing their dour resis¬ 
tance, were all but annihilated. Terrible 
losses were also sustained by the Ist 
Batt. Gordon Highlanders and the 2nd 
Batt. Royal Scots, who fo\ind their 
retreat by road cut off by the blazing 
vil. of Audencourt, so that they were 
forced to take to the open country and 
carry out a series of desperate rearguard 
fights. The extrication of the Brit. 
cori)8 reflected the highest credit on the 
skill of Smith-Dorrien. 

Catechism (Low Lat. caiechiamus, from 
catechizare, to catechise; from Gk katSchein 
to catechise, instruct: all from a root word 
meaning echo): 1. Religions instruction 
given by means of questions and answers. 
See also Sunday School. 

2. A book of elementary instruction 
containing, by means of questions and 
answers, an exposition of religious domcna. 

3. Elementary Instruction, oral or 
written, in any branch of knowledge. In 
the primitive Church it was the instruction 
given to pagans, Jews, and others in pre¬ 
paration for baptism. The pupil was 
called the catechumen, and the instructor 
the catechist. The catechumens occu¬ 
pied a special place in the church, either 
under the portico or in the anterior 
gallery. They were not allowed to re¬ 
main after the gospel at the mass, the 
eiicharistlc sacrifice itself being a mystery 
Into which they were initiated only after 
baptism. The first part of the mass 
therefore became known as the mass of 
the catechumens. During the first cents, 
after the apostolic age the catechu- 
menate of pagans was long, taking at 
first 3 years, then 2; but with the con¬ 
version of the empire, adult conversions 
became rare, and infant baptism (always 
usual for the children of Chr&tian parents) 
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became the norm, the instruction being 
given afterwards and (in the west) fol¬ 
lowed by confirmation which was de¬ 
tached irom baptism and first com¬ 
munion with which it had hitherto formed 
one rite of Christian initiation. The 
primitive 0. has only survived In a few 
fragments that scholars claim to detect 
in the N.T. epistles, notably in 1 Cor. xi. 
23 II. and xv. 3 H. The earliest Christian 
C.s are those of Kero, a monk of St Gall 
in the 8th cent., and of Otfried, a monk 
of Weissenburgr in the 9th. From the 
time of the Beformation little books of 
doctrinal questions and answers called 
C.8 spread and multiplied, springing from 
the emulation between Catholics and 
Protestants. The Catholic Church pub. 
in 166C the Summa Doctrinarum of Peter 
Canlsius, in opposition to the Protestant 
C.B of Luther. A little later came the C. 
of the Council of Trent, laying down a 
uniform plan of instruction, and priests 
were enjoined to teach it at least on 
Sundays and feast days; they were in¬ 
structed to make the teaching as attrac¬ 
tive as possible, by the use of gentle and 
maternal language, the oflering of little 
rewards, and so on. Later came the C.8 
of Bellarmlne, 1603, Bossuet, 1687, and 
the Schema de Parvo, 1870; among tlie 
Protestants, the Geneva Caiechism of 
Calvin, 1536, the Catechism of Heidelberg, 
1563, the Zurich Catechism', and in 1549 
the C. which, with additions by Bishop 
Overall In James I's reign, forms the 
Anglican C. of the present day. The 
Scottish Presbyterians have Craig’s C., 
1592, and that of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, 1648 now in use. 
Jewish C.8 also exist which include The 
Thirteen Articles of B^ief (I2th cent.) of 
Maimonides, Rabbi Levi’s Book of Editca- 
lion, and those of Leser and Piscotto in 
use at the present day. 

Catechol, sec Pyrocatechin. 

Catechu, or Cutch (cate, tree, chu, juice; 
Malay kdchu), extract obtained from 
sev. plants, especially from the wood of 
Aeacia catechu and Acacia suma, natives 
of India. This kind is known as ‘block 
C.,* and is used in tanning and dyeing. 
The best quality, called ‘Pegu C.,* is 
obtained in blocks covered bv large leaves. 
The ‘pale C. of pharmacy,* or ‘gambir’ 
(terra japonica) of commerce, is a similar 
extract produced from the leaves of 
Uncaria gamJtnr and U. acida, plants of 
the E, Indian Archipelago. It is sold In 
dry cubes about 1 in. square, and is used 
medicinally as an astringent, and also 
largely in tanning and dyeing, yielding a 
variety of drabs, browns, and olives. It 
Is often need for colouring stout canvas. 
Its main ingredients are oatechnic acid 
or catechin, and a p^ecullar variety of 
tannic acid. ‘Areca C.’ is obtained from 
the fruits of the areca or betel palm. 

Catechumen, see Catechism. 

Categorical, term in logic. Aristotle 
used it in its merely literal eignlfloatlon 
of that which is affirmative as opposed 
to negative. In later logic it denoted 
a proposition which is asserted absolutely 
in contradistinction to one that is hypo¬ 
thetical or Involves a condition. It still 


has this connotation, but the distinction 
between C. and hypothetical judgments 
is considered in modem logic to be one of 
substance or content, and not one that 
is merely dependent on the grammatical 
form of the words used. See A. Wolll, 
Essentials of Logic, 1926; B. Bosanquot, 
Logic, 1931: W. V. Quine, A System of 
Logistic., 1934. 

Categorical Imperative, name by which 
Kant m bis system of ethics designates 
the fundamental principles of all moral 
laws. He held that the will or reason 
was guided in any given direction by an 
a rmari cognition of what we ought and 
what we ought not to do in a particular 
set of circumstanoee: and that we were 
free to obey or disobey, morality being 
neither einpirical nor a question of self- 
interest. This unconditional rule of duty 
which is vadid because Innate, Kant calls 
the O. 1., and contrasts it mth a com¬ 
mand, the validity of which Is dependent 
on some presupposed end. e.g. self- 
interest. Schopenhauer attacked the 
theorem of the C. I. by saying that Kant 
confused reason with virtue and that in 
reality he made all actions depend upon 
self-interest. 
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Category (Gk kaiegoria, predioatlon), 
term in logic and philosophy applied to 
certain general classes under which objects 
of knowledge can be arranged. The name 
was first used by Aristotle for the classifi¬ 
cation of all kinds of predicates. His C.s 
are 10 in number: substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, place, time, situation, 
possession, action, and sullering. This 
arrangement was disputed by the Stoic 
philosophers, and various alterations and 
reconstructions have been made since. 
The term was applied by Kant to the 
conceptions which the mind forms to 
raise the matter of knowledge received 
from the senses into an intelligible notion. 
His C.s ore (1) quantity, including unity, 
plurality, totality; (2) quality, Including 
reality, negation, limitation; (3) reality, 
Including substance, causality, recipro¬ 
city; <4) modality, including possibility, 
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existence, necessity. These C.8 only deal 
with the a priori conceptions of the under¬ 
standing, and later philosophers hare 
extended the use of the term to cover any 
necessary conception under which reality 
may be thought, and have given them an 
objective instead of only a subjective 
signifloanoe. Hegel completed this work, 
which was begun by Fichte, and he 
divides all C.8 into 3 main classes—being, 
essence, and concrete thought—each sub¬ 
ject to much subdivision. J. S. Mill 
classifies all describable things as (1) 
feelings or states of consciousness; (2) the 
minds which experience these feelings; 
(3) the external objects supposed to excite 
sensations; (4) the successions and co- 
existenoes, likenesses and unlikenesses 
between feelings or states of consciousneas. 

Catel, Charles-Simon (1773-1830), Fr. 
composer, b. Algle, Ome, studied at the 
school in Paris that was to become the 
Conservatoire, on the foundation of which 
in 1795 he became prof, of harmony. In 
1802 he pub. a treatise on the subject and 
in 1810 he became inspector of the Con¬ 
servatoire. The same year he produced 
the most successful of his 10 operas, Lts 
Bayad^rejt. He also composed military 
music, symphonies for wind instruments, 
choral works, chamber music, etc. 

Cateleotrotonus, see Anelectrotonus. 

Catena (properly Vincenzo di Biagio) 
(r. 1470-1631), It. painter, a disciple of 
Giovanni Bellini. His works include 
‘Madonna between St Francis and St 
Jerome' (Venice), ‘Count Raymond 
Fugger* (Berlin), hut the fine ‘Warrior 
adoring the Infant Christ* (National 
Gallery) once ascribed to him has been 
thought beyond his abilities and worthy 
of Giorgione. There are many examples 
of his work at Venice. 


Catenary (Lat. catena, a chain), name 
given to the curve assumed by a perfectly 
flexible inextensible string suspended at 
each end and hanging under the action of 
gravity. (This definition will be extended 
later.) The figure shows the form of the 
curve, A and B being the points of sus¬ 
pension, wiiich need not be in the same 
horizontal lino but are shown to be in the 
figure. The lowest point V of the C. is 
known as the vertex and the lino PT is 
the tangent at a point P on tho curve; 
the horizontal line through V and the 
perpendicular to it, Vy, con be taken ns 
axes of coordinates, but another lino is 
usually taken as axis of x and is deter¬ 
mined as follows. , * r> 

Along the tangent at the Pmnt P 
measure OlT PT equal to the arc PF, then 
draw TD perpendicular to PT meeting 
the line PD drawn pen^endlcula-r to the 
X axis at D. Tho line TD is constant in 
length, wherever P is taken, and if 
through n a line is drown parallel to the 
x-axls, meeting the extension of t^ 
f/*axi8 in O, TD is always equal to OF. 
Each of these is denoted by the 

tangent PT makes an angle ® 
the new axis of x. It can 
8 c tand, or since tan0 “» dyidx, this is 

easily reduced to tho form a “ c sinh - • 


Also, it can be shown that y *» c oosh - * 

c 

These hyperbolic functions (q.v.) can be 
expressed in the forms 

y =* ic(e*'« + e®^«). 

The axis of x is known as the direotrix 
of the O- Some of the properties of the 
C. are as follows; Since at any point P on 
the C. the longd>h DT is equal to c, it 
follows that the length of the perpendicu¬ 
lar on the tangent drawn from the foot 
of the ordinate is constant. The tension 
at any point P of the C. is the same as the 
weight of a portion of the string whose 
length is equal to the ordinate PD. The 
length of the radius of curvature at any 
point P is equal to the length of the 
normal between that point and the 
directrix. From this it follows that the 
length of the radius of curvature at F is 
equal to VO or c. The Involute of the C. 
starting from its lowest point is the 
I tractory (q.v.). A. C. is developed by the 
focus of a parabola which rolls along a 
right lino W'ithout sliding. 



Cateran (Gaelic and Irish cealhamach, 
a soldier), originally an Irish or a high¬ 
land irregular soldier, a kern; now usually 
meaning a highland freebooter or reaver. 

Caterham and Warlingbam, urb. dist. 
of Surrey, England 6 m. SE. of Croydon 
and 18 m. S. of London. The dist. is 
spread out over sev. hillsides ranging in 
altitude from 300 to over 800 ft above 
sea level, with many ac. of natural open 
space. It adjoins the N. Downs. The 
Brigade of Guards depot is here. Pop. 
32,000. 

Caterpillar, name given to the larvae 
of the Lepidoptera, or butterfies and 
moths. It is a worm-like animal which 
consists of a head and 13 segments, the 
first 3 being thoraoio and the last 10 
abdominal. On the first 3 segments there 
are 0 true legs, each of wliich is jointed; 
and the abdominal segments often bear 
a varying number of tubular pro-legs, 
each ending in a circlet of small hooks, the 
last 2 being clospers. These larvae are 
curiously dissimilar from the perfect In¬ 
sect in that they posses largo mandibles, 
while their maxillae and labial palps are 
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small. The spinneret, or the organ by 
which the silk Is exuded, opens on the 
middle of the labium, and sometimes 
projects as a spine. The sense of sight is 
very rudimentary for, though half a 
dozen pairs of simple eyes (ooelU) are 
present on the sides of the head, they are 
probably merely sensitive to the difference 
between darkness and light. The other 
senses also are but feebly developed, since 
this larval stage is essentially a feeding 
period in the life-hlst. of the Insect, and 
every effort is made in the direction of 
storing up food ready for the resting stage. 
As might be expected in this voracious 
creature, the stomach is extremely large. 
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A, small antennae; E, simple eyes; H, 
•horn’; ST, stigma; S, segments; 1, first 
pro-leg; 5, fifth pro-log. 


and it is also very simple in structure. 
The skin often contains odoriferous and 
other glands; it is very thin, and a. slight 
wound will cause it to break and exude so 
much blood that the larva soon dies. The 
sexual organs are rudimentary and cannot 
be seen externally, but that they do exist 
has been fully proved, and in a few cases 
the sexes are said to differ in colour. 
The C. is frequently a brightly coloured 
creature, more especially when its un- 
pleasing taste gives it no cause to fear 
birds or other enemies, but at other 
times it is colourless, or takes on the hue 
of the plant on which it lives. It may 
be smooth or covered with hairs. Mimi¬ 
cry prevails very greatly among the 
various species, and the appearance of 
some, which resemble twigs, is n»o8t 
remarkable in its perfection, A serious 
enemy to the larvae Is the ichneumon 
fly, which has the unfeeling habit of 
depositing its eggs in the soft bodies 
of the feeding lepidoptera; os the efffgn 
hatch the resulting larvae use up the 
reserve material in the bodies of their 
host, 80 that when the restlng-stage comes 
the creature has no stored up food and 
consequently dies. A C. should be dis¬ 
tinguished from a grub, which is a leglem 

Catesby, Mark (c. 1679-1749), naturalist, 
h. London. From 1710 to 1719 be 
travelled in N. America and gathered 
together a remarkable collection of plants. 
Prom 1722 to 1726 he visited Carolina, 
and on his return he pub. Natural Bistory 


of Carolina, Florida^ and the Bahama 
Islands, Horius BriiannO'Americanus, 
and a work on the fishes, reptiles, and 
insects of the is. of Providence (1731- 
1743). 

Catesby, Robert (1573-1605), conspira¬ 
tor, b. Lapworth, Warwicks, son of a 
wealthy Rom. Oathollo squire, and pos¬ 
sibly eduo. at Bonai and Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford. He was heavily fined for his 
part in Essex^s rising In 1601 and was 
impriBoned in 1603. A fanatical Catholic, 
C. was the author of the Gunpowder Plot 
of 5 Nov. 1605. On Its discovery he 
fled to Holbeach in Staffs, where he was 
shot while resisting arrest. 

Catflsh, name given to any member of 
the sub-order Siluroldea, the species of 
which are characterised by having a naked 
skin without true soales, a small maxillary 
hone, and the presence of barbels about 
the mouth. They inhabit temperate and 
tropical freehwaters and some live in the 
sea. Over 1000 species are known to 
exist, and those vary greatly in nature 
and habit; among them may bo mentioned 
Malapterurus electricus, the C. of the Nile 
which gives an electric shock, BUuria 
glanis, the wels of Ger. rivs. which weighs 
300 to 400 lb., Ictalurus ponderostis, the 
whit© channel-cat of the Mississippi, whloh 
is one of the largest fresh-water Ashes, and 
the genera CaUichihys, Doras, Oxydoras, 
and Rhinodoras, which trjivel overland In 
dry seasons for new ponds. Amiurus 
nehiUosus, the common C. of N. America, 
has now been introduced to sev. places on 
the European continent. Species of the 
S. Amer. Corydoras ore often to be seen 
in tropical aquaria. The term C. is also 
applied to the genus Anarrhichas, marine 
in habitat and not closely related to the 
above. A, lupus is common on the Brit, 
coasts; in spit© of its forbidding appear¬ 
ance, it provides excellent food. 

Catgut, name given to the cord made 
from the intestines of the sheen, ox, horse, 
mule, and ass—never from taoso of the 
cat. It Is supposed that the proper word 
was kitgui, kU moaning a small Addle, 
and that it has become confused with the 
word kit used for cat. C. is made into 
strings for harps, violins, and other 
musical instruments, for bow-strings, 
whipcord, for hanging weights of clocks, 
suturing wounds, and for belts for driving 
lathes. The intestines are thoroughly 
cleansed, scraped, rendered aseptic, and 
drawn tlirough a perforated brass thimble. 
The advantage of O. os a suturing material 
in surgery is that it is slowly absorbed by 
the tissues, thus obviating the need to 
remove it after use. 

Catbari, (^thart, or Catharitts (Gk, * the 
pure'), gnostic heretics who menaced the 
dHiurch and society In the Middle Ages. 
They seem to have come from Armenia to 
Bulgaria, where they wore called Bogo¬ 
mils or Paullcians, and eventually spread 
to W. Europe. In the S, of France they 
were known as Alblgenses (q.v.). The 
heresy first appeared in the 10th and 
lasted until the middle of the 14th cent., 
when it was Anally extinguished by the 
Inquisition. Its doctrines were closely 
akin to those of Manlchaoism (q.v.), from 
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which they were perhaps derived. The 
C. were divided into 2 classes: the 
‘Perfectl* or inner and strict adepts, and 
the ‘Credentes* or Believers. The latter 
only had to promise to become ‘Perfect!’ 
before their death, i.e. to receive the 
initiatory rite called Uie consolamentum 
conferred by laying? on of hands. Infant 
baptism was rejected. The ‘Perfecti’ 
had to renounce sexual intercourse and 
marrhuro os evil and the source of evil. 
The Endura, or ritual suicide, was in 
certain ciroumBtanoos recommended. See 
DanieMlops, Cathedrcd and CtuBode, 1957. 

Gatharine’s (St) College or Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, founded by Dr Robert Woodlark, 
who had been chancellor of the univ. in 
1459 and 14G2. It was opened on St 
C.'s day, 1473. The rebuilding, begun in 
1634, and completed during the 17th and 
18th cents, was largely encouraged by Dr 
Eacluird, Master 1C75-97. Robert Orum- 
bold was stonemason throughout the 
major part of this work, and Wra Tulnian 
was consulted about the Chapel, com¬ 
pleted 1704. 

Catharometer, instrument used for 
ascertaining the rate of flow, or any 
change In the composition of a gas at a 
given point. An electrically heated wire 
is put into the gas and the changes in 
its resistance consequent on cooling are 
indicated. The instrument can also be 
used for measurements on liquids. 

Cathartic, medicine used to produce 
evacuation of the bowels. The term is 
often used to describe a purgative 
moderate in its action, more forcible 
than a laxative, but more gentle than a 
drastic purgative. The action usually is 
to cause an increased flow of secretion 
from the lining of the alimentary canal 
and so aid in the removal of irritating 
matter. 

Cathay, name by which CJhina was 
commonly known in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, introduced by Marco Polo 
and derived from Khitai or Khitan, the 
earliest Moogolian tribe known to have 
oonquered N. Ciilna. It disappeared early 
in the 12th cent. The Russians still call 
China ‘Kitai.’ 

Cathoart, Charles Mmray, 2nd Earl 

U783-1859), soldier, son of Sir Wm 
Sohaw C. He joined the Life Guards 
in 1800 and served as lieutenant-colonel 
at Salamanca and Vittoria. Took port 
In battle of Waterloo (1815), and received 
the C.B. Of a scientific disposition, he 
discovered the mineral groenockite. Suc¬ 
ceeded to the earldom In 1843. Sent to 
Canada In 1846 as oommander-in-chief; 
general 1854 

Cathoart. Sir Geom (1794-1854), third 
son of the Ist Earl C., likewise a brilliant 
soldier, who took part In the Enrope^ 
campaigns. He was aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington, and seiwed at 
Quatre Bros and Waterloo. He was 
present with his father at the Congr^s 
of Vienna (1814). Appointed commander 
of King’s Dragoon Guards in 1838. In 
1852 ho was made governor of the Cape 
and brought the Kaffir war to a speedy 
termination. K.C.R., 1853. Commanded 
the 4th Div. In the Crimea and was killdd 


at Inkerman. Wrote Commentaries on the 
War in liuasia and Germany, 1860. 

Cathoart, Sir William Schaw, 1st Earl 
(1755-1843), soldier and diplomatist, 
son of Charles, 9th Baron C. He first 
studied the law, then entered the army, 
and took part in the Amer. campaign. 
Major-general, 1794; lieutenant-general, 
1801; commander-ln-clilef in Ireland, 
1803-5. Took part in attack on Copen¬ 
hagen, 1807. Created earl, 1814. Am¬ 
bassador at St Petersburg, 1814-21. 

Cathoart, dist. and tn in S. Africa, in 
the SE. of Cape Prov., 109 m. NW. of 
E. London by rail. Good sheep and cattle 
countiT. Pop. (tn) Whites, 902; Bantu, 
2134; Coloureds, 277. 

Cathedral (Lat. cathedra, a seat or 
throne), prin. church of a diocese where 
the bishop’s or archbishop’s throne was 
placed. In early basilican churches, this 
was in the apse, behind the altar, so that 
the bishop faced the congregation; later 
the usual position came to be on the S. 
side of the choir. The term C. has no 
reference to the mere size of the church: 
some Eng. par. churches are larger than 
the smallest C.s. 

Of 45 Anglican C.s in England, only 18 
ore medieval foundations. They were 
either secular, i.e. served by canons 
(Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, London, Salisbury, Wells, York), 
or monastic, i.e. served by monks (Bath, 
Canterbury. Carlisle, Coventry, Durham, 
Ely, Nor^ch, Winchester, Worcester). 
After the dissolution of the monasteries, 
1536-9, new C.s were estab. in formerly 
monastic churches (Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough), Dur¬ 
ing the 19th and 20th cents, new C.s 
have been estab. in formerly monastic 
churches (St Albans, Southwark); for¬ 
merly collegiate churches (Manchester, 
Ripon, Southwell); and numerous former 
par. churches, mostly enlarged or re¬ 
built. Guildford C. is, however, a new 
foundation. Liverpool C. (q.v.), begun 
in 1904, will be the largest eccles. building 
In England when completed; a Rom. 
Catholic C. is also in course of construction 
there. Coventry C., which was destroyed 
during an air-raid tn 1940, is being rebuilt. 
The administration of a C. is carried out 
by a chapter, i.e. an assembly of canons. 
Reference is made to many C. buildings 
under Auchitecturk {See figure, p. 176.) 

Cathelineau, Jacques (1759-93), poor 
linen merchant who led the Vendeans in 
their opposition to the Fr. Revolution; 
called by peasants the Saint of Anjou, on 
account of his great piety. He took a 
leading part in the storming of Cholet, 
and after the seizure of Saumur was mado 
general of the rebel forces. In 1793 he 
was mortally wounded when attempting 
to capture Nantes. 

Cather. Willa Sibert (1876-1947). Amer. 
authoress, b. Winchester, Virginia. When 
about 8 years old she was taken to a 
Nebraska ranch. She graduated from 
Nebraska Univ. in 1895, and became Eng. 
mistress in Alleghany High School. 
Entering Journalism, she became associate 
editor, and eventually managing editor, of 
McClure*s Magazine, 1906-12. Her best 
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novels are of the pioneering life in the Florence, of noble parentage. Entered 
W„ and as she acknowledged herself a the convent of Dominicans at Pruto, 
follower of Henry James, her work is where she d. Canonised in 1746; her 
notable for its form and style, which owe feast is on 13 Feb. ^ ^ 
something, too, to Turgenev and Flaubert. 3. SI Catherine of Soloana (1413-63), 
neathComesfortheArcMn8hop,1927.which joined a community of Augustinian nuns 
depicts with sympathy and insight the who afterwards became Poor Clares, 
facts of a priest’s life in New Mexico a Later she was appointed abbess of the 
cent, ago, is probably her finest novel. Poor Clares at Bolognji. Celebrated for 
Shadows on the Rock, 1931. is a very good her visions, in which she beheld the details 
story of 18th-cent. Quebec. She also of our Lord’s Passion, she was canonised 
pub, a number of short stories, and in in 1712. Her feast is on 9 Mar. 

1936 a vol. of essays entitled Not under 4. SI Catherine of Genoa (1477-1510), 
Forty. Other works: April TwUiaMs a member of the Fieschi family. After 
(verse), 1903; The Troll Garden, 1905; an unhappy marriage she devoted her 
Alexanders Bridge, 1912; O Pioneers, life to nursing the sick and poor. She 
1913; The Song of the Lark, 1915; The was canonised in 1737; her feast is on 15 
Bohemian Girl, 1917; My Antonia, 1918; Sept. See. F. von Hiigel, The Mystical 
Youth and ifie Bright Medusa, 1920; One Element of Religion, 1908. 
o/Ours, Pulitzer prize novel, 1922; .4 iyosf 5. St Catherine of Siena (1347-80), 
TAidy, 1923; The Professor8 House, 1925; tw'enty-fiflh child of a dyer. Subject to 
My Mortal Enemy, 1926; Lucy Gayheart, ecstatic visions from her earliest child- 
1935; iS^a?>p/iirn a?Ml f/ic-S/are OirZ, 1940. hood, she belonged to the order of St 
Catherine, St: 1. Virgin martyred at Dominic, and her confessor, Father 
Alexandria in 310. Before her execution llaimondo of Capua, wrote a detailed 
she is said to have disputed successfully account of her life and visions. She 
with a group of pagan philosophers. In worked among the poor and for the con- 
art she is generally depicted with the voraion of sinners, assisted by a band of 
Instrument of her death, a spiked wheel, devoted followers. Although an illiterate 
The Orthodox monastery on Mt Sinai girl, she exercised great religious and 
claims to possess her body which was political influence; for she woe instru- 
translatcd thither by angels in the 10th mental in bringing Pope Gregory IX bock 
cent. Her feast is on 25 Nov. to Homo from Avignon, and she suo- 

2. St Catherine dei Ricci (1522-89), 6. ceeded in reconciling Florence to the 
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Holy See. Burlxig her ehort life she was 
at times subject to the most terrible 
temptations, but Christ appeared to her 
and comforted her. Over 400 of her 
letters hare survived, together with her 
famous JXalogue, Canonised In 1461, 
and declared the patron saint of Italy in 
1939, her feast is on 30 April. 

6 . Si Catherine of Sweden (1331-81), 
daughter of Prince of Nierck and St 
Bridget. Placed In a nunnery of Risborg 
when 7. After marriage with Eggard 
Lydersson, with whom she lived in con- 
tinency, she became, as a widow, abbess 
of Vatzen. Her feast is on 24 Mar. 

Catherine 1 (1684-1727), Empress of 
Russia, second wife of Peter the Great, 
was of obscure birth. She was taken 
prisoner by the Russians during the 
Northern war, but in 1711 married the 
tsar. After his death in 1725 she suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne and ruled 
tlirough her favourite, Menshikov. 
Energy, good sense, and a lively interest 
in science and art characterised her rule. 
The Academy of Sciences was officially 
founded by her. 



OATHERIXK II OF RUSSIA 

Engraving of a print by Caroline 
Watson, after a picture by Rosselin. 


Catherine II, often called the Great 
(1729-96), Russian empress, b. Princess 
of Anhalt-Zerbst, daughter of a Prussian 
field marshal. In 1745 she married the 
future Emperor Peter III; she succeeded 
to the throne In 1762 after the overthrow 
and murder of her husband by her sup¬ 
porters in the Guards. She had a suc¬ 
cession of lovers, many of them prominent 
soldiers or administrators such as Potdm- 
kin (q.v.). O. was herself extremely 
intelligent, though totally immoral and 
unscrupulous, and throughout her relg^n 
corresponded with Voltaire ^d other 
Encyclopaedists; an indefatigable workei^ 
she was an outstanding administrator^d 
diplomat. Though some of her ideas 


were over-ambitious, such as ousting the 
British from India or reviving the 
Byzantine Empire, she was usu^y a 
realist who under^od the art of the 

g ossible. In 1766 0. called a Great 
ommisBion of elected representatives 
from aU social classes (except squires* 
peasants) and nationalities (except no- 
madio ones) which was to pr^are the 
groimd for a new legal code. C. herself 
drew up instructions for the guidance of 
this Commission, largely based upon 
Montesquieu. The work of the Com¬ 
mission exposed the evils of the existing 
administration and showed the universal 
desire for greater efficiency and for the 
extension of local gov,, but few reforms 
were in fact achieved, the most notable 
being the reorganisation of the prov. 
administration and the extension of self- 
gov. in the tns. On the other hand she 
granted the famous Charter to the Gentry 
(1785), which greatly increased their 

E rivlleges. This exacerbated discontent 
1 the country, which had already led to 
the peasant revolt under Pugaohdv (q.v.) 
in 1773. The outstanding events of C.*8 
reign in foreign affairs were 2 successful 
wars with Turkey, a war with Sweden, 
and the 3 partitions of Poland, in which 
Russia made great territorial gains. 
See G. S. Thomson, Catherine the Oreat 
and the Ea^ansion of Russia, 1947. 

Catherine de* Medici (1519-89), Queen 
of France, daughter of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
and wife of Henry II of France. She 
married, in her fourteenth year, the 
second son of Frivncis I. For many years 
she lived chUdless and obscure, being 
overshadowed by Diane d© Poitiers, her 
husband's mistress, and she played little 
active part in state affairs until the 
accession of her son, Charles IX, in 1560, 
when she became regent. A bom 
intriguer, she attempted to play off the 
Guise and Huguenot factions against 
each other in order to ensure the su¬ 
premacy of her own family, and probably 
in the hope (unsuccessful, as it transpired) 
of preventing civil war. When she 
considered the Huguenot power to be 
increasing to the detriment of her own 
influence, she instigated the murder of 
Coligny and thus precipitated the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew (1572); 
though it is doubtful if 0. bad Intended 
to encourage a massacre of these propor¬ 
tions. During the religious wars she 
tried to curb the power of the Guises, 
but at her death the country was in a 
state of anarchy and confusion. C. had 
all the Medici love for art, and she 
found time to take an active part in 
planning the Tuilerios, in enriching the 
Biblioth5que Natlonole, etc. See life 
by R. Roedev, 1937. 

Catherine Howard, see Howard, 
Catherine. 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), Queen 
of England; first wife of Hen^ VIII 
(q.v,). She was 5. at AlcalA de Henares, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. She first married Arthur, 
Prince of WaJes, elder son of Henry VII, 
in 1501. but he d, in 1502. The following 
year she was betrothed to Arthur's 
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brother, Henry, 6 yefiLrs her junior, papal 
dispensatioQB lor the union beinsr ob¬ 
tained. But the marriage did not take 
pl6U3e until alter Henry's accession 1509, 
and between 1504 and 1609 O. was 
vlrtuaUy a prisoner in England. The 
marria^ seems to have been hap:^ at 
first, though the royal couple dliiered 
widely In temperament as well as age; but 
of C.’s 5 children only one, a daughter 
(later Mary I), survived infancy and 
Henry had already had a number of 
illicit Jove affairs before his meeting with 
Anne Boleyn (q.v.). Henry's infatuation 
for Anne, and his genuine desire for a 
male heir which C. now seemed unlikely 
to bear him, made him determined to 
have his marriage with C. annulled and 
to marry Anne instead. In 1526 Henry 
informed C. that until the vedldity of 
their marriage was confirmed their 
relationship should cease; in 1520 annul¬ 
ment proceedings opened before Gam- 
peggio. C. appealed to Rome and the 
court was aojoiucned. In 1531 Henry 
finally left C. who spent the rest of her 
life strictly confined in various country 
houses, forbidden to see her daughter, 
and provided only with the slenderest 
resources. Meanwhile Henry repudiated 
papal supremacy and an Eng. eccles. 
court pronounced his marriage with C. 
null; In 1534 the Pope pronounced it 
valid. To the end of her life C. refused 
to acknowledge the annulment. She is 
buried in Peterborough Abbey. See lives 
by F. Claremont, 1939, and G. Mattingly, 
1942. 

Catherine of Braganza (1638-1705), 
Queen of England, daughter of King 
John IV of Portugal. She married 
Charles II of Great Britain in 1662. C. 
brought Charles an enormous dowry, 
together with Bombay and the fortress 
of Tangier in Africa, and commercial 
rivileges for Eng. merchants in Portugal, 
ut the marriage was unpopular in 
England largely on account of C. being 
a Rom. CathoUc, though in fact she 
had no apparent influence on her hus¬ 
band's policies. Charles appears to 
have been fond of her, while neglecting 
her for his many mistresses, and supported 
her against Whig criticism, 1678-80. 
She returned to Portugal in 1693. See 
life by J. Mackay, 1937. 

Catherine of Valois (1401-37), Queen 
of England, daughter of Charles VI of 
France. In 1420 she married Henry V 
at Troyes. Their son became Henry VI. 
After Henry’s death C. came under the 
influence of Owen Tudor, gave him a 
position in her household and is said 
to have married him secretly, though 
this is not certain. Their son Edmund 
was the father of Henry VII. When 
Tudor was imprisoned, 1436, C. retired 
to Bermondsey Abbey, where she d. 

Catherine Parr, see Parr, Catherine. 

Catheter, instrument used in surgery 
for the purpose of allowing the passage of 
fluids through tubes in tbe body which for 
some cause have ceased to allow passage 
naturally. Thus it is introduced into the 
urinary bladder of persons unable to pass 
their urine or Into tbe Eustachian tube 


when it is stopped up by catarrh. It is a 
hollow tube made either of metal or of 
a more flexible material such as gum 
elastic or rubber. The urinary C. in the 
mole is about 10 in. long and curved into a 
requisite shape, which in tbe case of the 
flexible materials can he produced by 
warming and bending. In the female the 
tube is shorter (being only 5 in.) and 
straighter. The introduction of the 
instrument must be carefully performed. 
Tbe Eustachian C., which is generally of 
metal, is curved slightly at one end and 
about 7 in. in length. 

Cathetometer, Instrument for the 
accurate measure of small differences of 
height or of level between 2 near points. 
It consists of an upright graduated bar, 
carefully levelled in a vertical position. 
The 2 points or levels are observed in a 
horizontal telescope which traverses on 
the vertical bur, and the distance between 
the levels is the difference between the 
scale readings for the 2 positions of the 
telescope. As constructed for the physi¬ 
cist, with numerous additional arrange¬ 
ments to ensure accuracy, such as cross¬ 
wires and the micrometer eyepiece of the 
telescope, the C. records with a high 
degree of accuracy. One of the most 
common uses is in the measurement of 
the difference between the levels of the 
mercury In the tube and in the cistern of 
a barometer. 

Cathode, or Kathode, negative pole ot 
an electric cell, the conductor by which an 
electric current leaves an electrolyte; the 
opposite of the anode, which is the 
positive conductor. Sec Anope and 
Electrolysis. 



ELp:cri’RonE arrangement of an 

ELECrROSTATlC CATHODE-RAY TCBE 


Cathode-Ray Tube, or Braun tube, 
ori^ually vacuum tube with largo bulb 
ending in fluorescent screen (see diagram). 
At the narrow end is a cathode K heated 
by a filament, H. The heated CJithode 
emits a stream of electrons accelerated by 
a perforated anode, Ar, the stream is fo¬ 
cused by a second anode, and produces 
a luminous spot on impinging on tne scroeri 
S, The electrode O controls ‘brightness.’ 
In this simple form the C.-R. T. is an 
excellent tool for experimental demon¬ 
strations. The action of mognets, and 
colls or wires oanylng current, on the 
electron stream (i.e. tho current in the 
tube) con be shown by simple appliances 
outside the tube; 3 coils placed against 
the tube with their axes 120’' apart and 
connected to a 3-phase supply show the 
rotating field; the spot becomes a circle. 
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In its modem form shown in the diagram 
the tube has deflecting plates and a more 
elaborate anode system. See Oscillo- 
ORAPH and Tblevkion. 

Cathode Rays, streams of Tory swiftly 
moving particles emitted normally from 
the surface of tho cathode in a vacuum 
discharge tube. The particles have been 
demonstrated to possess a negative charge 
and considerable momentum, and the 
work of J. J. Thomson in 1897 showed 
that the ratio of their charge to mass is a 
constant. This and other evidence was 
sufflcient to identify them us funda¬ 
mental constituents of ail atoms, and they 
were called electrons (q.v.) because they 
had a charge equal to that found on a 
single Ion in electrolysis, which unit had 
been called an electron by Stoney in 1891. 
A beam of C. R. is deflected by a magnetic 
fleld precisely as a wire carrying an elec¬ 
tric current would be. l.e. It moves in a 
direction at right angles to the beam and 
to the fleld. See also RADiOAcmviry 
and Electron. 

Cathollo Apostolic Church, designation 
of a body of Christians who are mis¬ 
takenly known under the name of 
Irvlngites, given to them on account of 
their connection with the Rev. Edward 
Irving (q.v.). Irving, when a minister 
of the Scottish Church, Regent Square, 
London, turned in the direction of 
mysticism. He insisted that the miracu¬ 
lous gifts of the early church were to be 
continued throi^hout tho new dispensa¬ 
tion. In 1832 Irving was deposed from 
the ministry, and, when ejected from his 
church, hia congregation went with him 
to become the first of the ‘catholic 
apostolic* churches In London. At 
meetings held for prayer, certain persons 
having prophetic ^ts indicated 6 others 
as ‘ called to be apostles of the Lord.* In 
1835 6 others were designated in the 
same manner to complete the number 12. 
These 12, having tho special spiritual 
powers of apostleship, could alone ordain 
and interpret the sayings of tho prophets. 
As time went on others were ordained to 
the ministries of prophets, evangelists, 
and pastors, and deacons also were 
ordained to look after temporal affairs. 
The last of the 12 apostles d. on 3 Feb. 
1901. The liturgies of the C. A. C. are 
based on those of the Anglican, E. 
Orthodox, and Rom. Churches (qq.v.). 
The church posseasea a fine Gotliic build¬ 
ing in Gordon Square, London. 

Cathollo Church (Gk kathoUkos, univer¬ 
sal), name adopted In the 2nd cent, by the 
Christian Clhnrch to indicate the whole 
body of believers. It arose in special 
distinction from the .Jewish Church, which 
was intended for one nation alone, whereas 
Cliristianity (q.v.) was for the whole earth. 
As heresies arose, the great test of the tnith 
came to rest in the unanimity which the 
various churches founded by the apostles 
showed as regards the apostolical tradi¬ 
tions which had been handed down. 
Hence the C. C. was tho term used to 
denote the body of orthodox Christians, 
In opposition to local sectaries. This 
notion of orthodoxy acquired prominence 
In the E. where the Holy Orthodox 


Church claims to maintain the anot faith. 
In the W. the growth of the papacy as the 
centre of church gov. led to the word 
Catholic meaning *in communion with 
Rome,* When the Reformation came, 
the Reformers did not all repudiate the 
term Catholic, and the Eng. Church 
retained the word in her creeds. But by 
common consent the word Catholic con¬ 
tinued to be applied to the Rom. Church, 
and this usage continues on the Continent, 
See Roman Catholic Church. 

Catholic Creditor, in Soots law, where 
X has a prior security over two or more 
subjects belonging to a debtor and Y has 
a postponed security over one of tliese 
subjects X is termed the catholic and Y 
the secondary creditor. A C. O. may 
realise simultaneously all his securities tf 
necessary for fully satisfying his debt. 
But be is bound to allocate his catholic 
(Gk kaikolikos, tmiversal) debt propor¬ 
tionally against all the secondary creditors 
affected by it, and not in such a way as to 
prefer one co-creditor to another. If he 
takes full payment out of one security to 
the exclusion of the other securities, he 
must assign the other securities to the 
secondary creditors. 

Catholic Emanoipaticn, the freedom 
from civil disabilities which was granted 
to Rom. Catholics in the U.K. and 
Ireland at the end of the 18th cent, and 
beginning of the 19 th. After the Re¬ 
formation Rom. Catholics in both king¬ 
doms suffered under many disabilities 
and were harassed by numerous penal 
restrictions and regulations. The saying 
of mass in England was made felony for a 
foreigner and high treason for a native. 
Rom. Catholics were not aUowed to pur¬ 
chase land, and persons eduo. in the Rom. 
faith were incapable of inheriting 
property. In Ireland Rom. Catholics 
so holding land could be dispossessed 
without ceremony by the nearest Protes¬ 
tant relative. Rom. Catholics were not 
allowed to undertake the guardianship 
even of Rom. Catholic children. In 1778 
a Bill by Sir George SaviJle was intro¬ 
duced to repeal the most oppressive of 
these regulations in the case of those Rom. 
Catholics who would submit to a certain 
test. This test required the denial of 
various doctrines subversive of the State, 
such as: that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics; that princes excommunicated 
may be deposed or put to death; and that 
the Pope nas a temporal jurisdiction in 
England. The Bill was passed at the cost 
of the Gordon Riots in England. In 1791 
another Bill was passed still further 
alleviating the Rom. Catholic burden, and 
in 1792 this Act was made to include 
Scotland. Irish Catholics had had some 
of their disabllitieB removed in Acts of 
1774, 1778, 1782, and 1790. But Catho¬ 
lics still could not sit in Parliament. In 
1824 a Rom. Catholic Association was 
formed in Ireland under the influenoe of 
O'Connell, stimulated by the fact that 
many of tho reforms which had been 
promised in order to bring about the 
Union in 1801 hod not been carried out. 
In 1829 the Duke of Wellington reluc¬ 
tantly came to the conclusion that tho 
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E eaoe of the empire wotQd be imperilled 
the numerous disabilities virere not 
removed, and the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was carried, followed in the same year 
by the Catholic Relief Bill. This gave 
Horn. Catholics the right to sit in the 
Houses of Parliament, and gave thorn 
admission to most civil offices. At the 
present time no Rom. Catholic may be 
sovereign, regent, lord chancellor, lord 
keeper, of Great Britain, or lord high 
commissioner to the Church of Scotland. 

Catholic Epistles, or Epistles General, 
name given to 7 epistles In the N.T. which 
are addressed to the Church Universal and 
not to the Christians at particular tns, a 
title which distinguishes this group of 
epistles from those bearing the name of 
Paul. Of the 7 epistles (James, Jude, 
Peter (2), and John (3)) only John I and 
Peter I were at first generally received as 
canonical. 

* Catholic Herald,* weekly Catholic news¬ 
paper, founded in 1887 by the late Charles 
Diamond. It was reorganised, after its 
founder's death in 1934, os a religious 
Jour, especially concerned with the 
Catholic view on current world and home 
news and on the prin. formative Influences 
cinema, etc. It makes a special feature 
of our days: education, literature, art, 
of readers’ own views. 

Catholic Truth Society, founded in 1884 
In London by the late James Britton 
(1846-1924) in order to assist all Catholics 
to a better knowledge of their religion and 
to spread amongst non-Cathollcs infor¬ 
mation about the Catholic faith. The 
society is dependent on the voluntary 
subscriptions of its members. From 
humble beginnings it has grown Into a 
world wide organisation with over 30,000 
members. There are nearly 500 titles in 
the current C. T. S. catalogue. Including 
the cheapest complete Bible in the world, 
pub. in 1956 at 6s. The society distri¬ 
butes over 2,800.000 of its pubs, every 
year throughout the Eng.-speaking world. 

Catholic Univerd)^ of America, opened 
at Washington, D.C., in 1889 with papal 
sanction from Leo XIII, under the 
direction of the bishops of the U.S.A. In 
addition to the college of arts and sciences, 
it has schools of engineering and archi- 
teotnre, philosophy, law, social science, 
nundng education, sacred theology, and 
canon law, and social service. The 
teaching staff numbered 381 In 1955; the 
students 3835. The univ. library con¬ 
tained 450,000 vols. 

Catholic University Question (Ireland). 
The demand of Irish Rom. Catholics for 
the estab. of a Rom. Catholic univ. In the 
19th cent, met with parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion for many years, Disraeli (q.v.) hosing 
his personal opposition to the estab. of 
such a univ. on the fact that the Irish 
Catholic members had supported the dis- 
endowment of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland. The xinlv. of Dublin (see 
Trinity College, Dublin) was a Pro¬ 
testant foundation, and the Irish Rom. 
Catholics did not feel that their require¬ 
ments were mot either by It or bv the 
Queen’s Univ. (founded 1850), which was 
reconstituted as the Royal Univ. in 1880; 


there were also Q^aeon’s Colleges at Bel¬ 
fast, Cork, and Galway. A royal com¬ 
mission was appointed in 1901 to inquire 
into the C. U. Q.; no Irish Catholic layman 
sat on the commission. Its report pointed 
out that the Rom. Catholic pop. of Ireland 
which was in an ovenvhelmlng majority, 
was without any adequately endowed 
foundation, and that some scheme satis¬ 
factory to the majority would have to be 
fonnulated. The report recommended 
the estab. of a properly endowed and 
equipped univ. college for Catholics in 
Dublin. Notwithstanding these recom¬ 
mendations the 0. U. Q. remained in 
abeyance for 2 years, until, in 1905, the 
matter was fully discussed in the debate 
on the civil service and revenue estiiriates. 
A scheme for the reorganisation of univ. 
education in Ireland was put forward by 
James Bryce (q.v.) in 1907, but was not 
accepted. Finally, in 1908, the Irish 
University Act passed (after pressure from 
Augustine Blrrell, q.v.). The Act left 
Trinity College Intact, while 2 new uni vs. 
were created, one In Dublin (now the 
National Univ. of Ireland, Bce Ireland, 
National University of) and one in 
Belfast (see Queen's University). The 
former Involved the ondowmont of 
I another college, and the incorporation of 
I the Queen’s (Colleges at Cork and Galway. 
The majority of the Senate of the new 
I univ. (in Dublin) was Rom. Catholic. 
There wore to be no religious tests. 

Gatholios. Old, members of a group of 
self-governing national Churches, posses¬ 
sing valid episcopal orders and united by 
their acceptance of the Declaration of 
Utrecht (1889) as their dogmatic (Jan- 
senist) basis. They include (1) the Old 
Catholic Church of Holland, which 
separated from Home in 1724; (2) the Old 
Catholic Churches of Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, and Czeohoslovalda, wiiich 
originated in a revolt led by Ddllinger 
(q.v.) against the Holy See in 1870; and 
(3) the Old Catholic Churches which 
sprang up later among the Slavonic 
nations. The Old C. have retained some 
elements of Catholic doctrine; but they 
reject papal infallibility and jurisdiction, 
and clerical celibacy. They also Insist 
on voluntary confession, on the use of the 
vernacular in public worship and on 
communion in both kinds. They have 
close relations with the Orthodox Churches 
of the E., and (since 1931) Inter¬ 
communion with the Church of England. 
In 1948 the Archbishop of the Polish Old 
C. was received into the Rom. Catholic 
Church. The sect was estab. in Britain 
(1908) by a mission from Utrecht. In 
April 1957, when the Brit, branch had 
only 7 clergy and 1 public place of 
worship, negotiations were in progress 
tor its re-union with Rome. See O. B. 
Moss, The Old Catholic Movement, 1948. 

Catholikos: 1. The title of the head of 
the Armenian Church (q.v.) and of the 
Nestorlan (q.v.) Patriarch. 

2. In the later Rom. Empire the title 
was given to the receiver-genoraJ, or 
deputy receiver, In a civil diocese. In its 
general sense it seems to have been 
applied to the superintendent-general of 
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missions or of oburohes on and beyond 
the borders of the Kom. empire. 

Catilina, Luoius Seivius (c. 108-62 bo)» 
member of an impoyerisbed patrician 
family. He brat appears as a partisan of 
Sulla (q.y.), taking part in tbe proscrip¬ 
tions of 82 BO, Though possessed of high 
intelioctual qualities, his life presents a 
compound of cruelty and intri^e. 
Praetor in 68, he was ^vernor of Africa 
in 67-66 bc. Disqualified from suing for 
the consulship by an impeachment for 
extortion in bis prov., C. embarked on 
his first conspiracy, which failed owing to 
his own impatience. Haring been ac- 

f [ultted on the chaige of extortion, ho 
ailed to win the oousulship for 63 bo. 
When Cioero was elected he took advan¬ 
tage of the prevailing nnrest to organise a 
more extensive conspiracy, which was 
defeated through the vigilance of Cicero. 
Immediately after the latter’s first 
CatUinarlan oration (8 Nov.), C. left 
Rome. In the first days of 62 his army 
opposed the gov. forces near Pistoia. C. 
fell in action. See E. G. Hardy, The 
CcUUinarian Conspiracy, 1924. 

Cations, see Ions. 

Catkin, or Amentum, deciduous, 
crowded, often greenish, more or less 
pendulous spike-bearing male or female 
apetalous flowers. In the oak, hazel, and 
sweet chestnut there ore male catkins, and 
both mole and female In the willow, pop¬ 
lar, and birch. 

Catmint, or Catnip, Tiame applied to sev. 
plants on accoimt of the fondness of cats 
for their odour, particularly applied to 
Nepeia caiaria, a species of Labiatae 
wmeb Is related to the ground-ivy; the 
flowers are white, spotted with pink, and 
are arrayed closely together. Other 
species of Nepeia are also called C., while 
AnisarMles malabarica and Calamintha 
offlcincUiB, both belonging to the Labiatae, 
receive the names of Malabar C. and 
medicinal oalamlnt or C. respectively. 

Cato, Dionysiu^ reputed author of 
THonysii Caionis Disticha de Moribus ad 
FUium (3rd or 4th cent, ad), a book of 
moral injunctions and precepts which was 
very popular in the Middle Ages. It was 
trans. into many langua4f©8» ft^nd Caxton 
printed a version at Westminster in 1483. 
Each apophthegm is enclosed in a couplet 
of dactylic hexameters. The tone of the 
book may be described as monotheistic 
rather than Christian. There is an 
amusing reference to it In Chaucer s 
Nonne*8 Preste^a Tale. Nothing at aU ta 
known of the writer. There is an 
with trans. by A. M, Duff In Minor T^tn 
Poeta (Loeb Library, 1934). See W. J. 
Chase, The DiaHcha. A Famous Medieval 
Textbook, 1922. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (234-149 BC), 
‘the Censor’ Rom. statesman, b. at 
Tusculum. He was brought up, liKe nia 
plebeian forefathers, as a fanner; but in 
consequence of the patronage or D. 
Valerius Flaocus he became suwesslvely 
quaestor (204), aedile ( 199 ), praetor (198), 
and oonrol (198). with ^mcus. As a 
soldier he was distinguished for his 
and for his extreme severity both dnrl^ 
the Punio war and his command in 


I Sardinia. Both in the final defeat of 
Hannibal at Zama (202) and in the battle 
of Thermopylae (101), he played a oon- 
spicnous part, whilst his cruel subjection 
of the Celtiberians in Spain (194) earned 
him a triumph. In his projects of reform 
and in his enmitios he showed a like 
passion and sincerity. It seems certain 
that he was largely responsible for the 
prosecution of the Sclpios for corruption 
—during the Carthaginian war he bad 
often reproached the famous general for 
his luxury—and his incessant cry of 
‘Delenda est CJarthago’ shows how much 
the prosperity of the rival city had aroused 
his hatred. His reforms were largely in 
the shape of sumptuary laws, desired 
to check the growing extravagance of 
dress and banquets. These were carried 
out during his censorship (184), when 
he also thoroughly revised the senatorial 
and equestrian lists so os to keep out 
upstarts and foreigners. Both Cicero 
and Livy are fond of citing C. as the 
model of a Rom. citizon in the republican 
days. His personal integrity and rugged 
simplicity, his stem sense of duty and 
rigid discipline, his frank hostility to¬ 
wards the new Hellenic culture, and his 
narrow patriotism became proverbial. In 
his contemptuous dismissal of Cameades 
and the other Gk philosophers, and In his 
jealous championship of the family, he 
showed his extreme conservatism. His 
De Re liustica, a treatise on agriculture, 
has literary merits and an historic 
interest, which cause the reader to regret 
that his moffnum opus, entitled Origines, 
which was a comprehensive hist, of Home, 
should have been lost. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (95-46 bo), known 
as Cato the younger, surnamed Uticensls 
(from the place of his death), Rom. states¬ 
man and Stoic philosopher. After serving 
as a military tribune In Macedonia (67), he 
accepted a prov. appointment in Asia, 
where he leamt so to appreciate the 
merits of LucuUus, that he gladly sup¬ 
ported his claims to a triumph against the 
vainglorious ambitions of Pompey. C. 
opposed Caesar’s candidature for the con¬ 
sulate in 59, and, later, his agrarian law 
for rewarding his veterans. Neverthe¬ 
less it was at Caesar’s instigation that he 
was dispatched to settle the affairs of 
CJyprus in 68. C.’s praetorship in 54 was 
characterised by his sturdy effort to 
suppress bribery. He opposed Caesar 
during the civil war. After the battle of 
PharsaluB, he led a small force into AMca, 
eventually shut himself up in Utica, and 
there committed suioide after Thapsus. 
His last hour was spent In reading 
Plato’s dialogue on the soul’s immor¬ 
tality. Posterity has perhaps magnified 
his fame because he was the last of the 
old order of Romans to die for a national 
ideal which he could not realise was an 
anachronism. Nothing ^ves greater in¬ 
sight into bis character than a remark of 
Cicero’s to the effect that he acted as if he 
were in the rep. of Plato Instead of in the 
dregs of that of Romulus. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, plot formed in 
London in 1820 to murder Castlereagh 
and the rest of the gov. at a dinner at 
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Lord Harrowby’s on 23 Fob., to aot fire I line of Uflrbt when held in front of the eye 
to London, to seise the Bank and the should cross the centre of the dome and 


Mansion House, and proclaim a proyi- 
sional gov. The plot was revealed to 
the police by one of the conspirators 
named Edwards, and the ringleaders 
were arrested. Thlatlewood, tlie clUef, 
Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson were 
hanged, and 5 others transported for life. 
The plot was so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato St, Edgwaro Rd. 

Catoptrics, that part of the science of 
light or optics which deals with the laws 
of reflection. See REFLEcrnON and Uk- 
FRACTioN and Light. 

Gatorce, tn of Mexico, in the state of 
San Luis Potosi, 120 m. N. of the tn of 
that name. It produces silver and anti¬ 
mony, and has gold, lead, and copper 
deposits. Pop. 2000. 

Catostomus, genus of fishes of the 
family Catostomldae, which are peculiar 
to the rivs. of N. America. They ore 
distinguished from their ally, the carp, 
by having their Ups thick and pendent, 
no barbels, a long dorsal and a short anal 
fin. 

Gatrine, tn in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
situated on R. Ayr, 2i m. SE. of Mauch- 
line. The main industry is cotton manu¬ 
facturing. Near by are Ballochinyle 
House and Catrlno House, both associated 
with Robert Bums. Pop. 3000. 

Cats, Jakob (1577-1660), Dutch poet 
and humorist, studied law at Leyden, 
and later won renown as an advocate for 
his defence of a witch. Part of his life 
was spent on a farm at Grljpskerke in 
Zeeland. Driven from his farm by the 
collapse of the dykes, he was for some time 
stipendiary magistrate at Mlddelburg and 
Dort, w'hiJst in 1636 he became grand 
ensionary of Holland, and 12 years later 
eeper of the great seal. A knighthood 
was one i*e8ult of his embassy to Charles I 
of England in 1627. The somewhat 
archaic character of his style and subjects 
has deterred many a student from reading 
his poems. He gained gi*oat popularity, 
however, and his many disciples called 
him ‘ Vuder Cots.’ His llouwelijck (1625), 
and the Trou-Ringh (1037), a collection of 
tales about curious marriages, as well as 
his Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen Tijdt 
(1632), well represent the ptirity of his 
morals and diction, his homely wit and 
power of shrewd observation. His Com¬ 
plete Works, in H) vols., were issued in 
1790-1800. See O. KalfC, Jakob Cats, 
1901. and H. Sinilde, Jakob Cats in 
Dordrecht, 1938. 

‘Cat*8-eye,* see Traffic Rkgulattons 
AND Signs. 

Cat*s-eye, stone so called from its like¬ 
ness to a cat’s eye. It is another variety 
of chrysoberyl, and is found in Ceylon, 
China, Brazil, and Malabar. The stone, 
when cut only hut not polished. If the 
structural arrangement is perfect, pro¬ 
duces a narrow and distinct line of light 
which much resembles that emanating 
from the interior of the eye of a oat. The 
colour of the stone varies; it is grey, 
brown, and black, with yellowish or green¬ 
ish tints, or sometimes it is the palest 
apple-green or a deep olive colour. The 


be narrow and well defined. The chatoy¬ 
ant lino is usually white. The hardness 
of the 0. is 8 5, and the sp. gr. 3-5 to 3 <8. 
The lustre is brilliant with iiddesoent ray 
—^the cleavage is imperfect, the fracture 
conohoidal. It is, moreover, doubly re¬ 
fractive. It is soluble with borax or 
salts of phosphorus, but imtouohed by 
acids. There are 3 varieties of C. 
Quartz C. is softer. 7 Instead of 8*5, and 
leas lustrous than the C. belonging to the 
chrysoberyl variety. There is also Croci- 
lite C. or tiger’s-eye, which is out and 
artlficiaUy coloured. It is a much softer 
stone and of a silky lustre. 

Gat’s-tail Grass, the popular name of 
Phleum nodosum, slender perennial gross, 
wdth cylindrical, blunt panicles, native 
to Britain, Europe, Algeria, and N. Asia, 
in pastures and grosshind. 

Gatskill Mountains, large range of well- 
wooded mts belonging to the Appala¬ 
chian system of N. America; they are 
situated chiefly tn Greene tmd Ulster cos. 
and form one of the most beautiful 
situations in America. Their sides are 
very steep, and they attain to a height of 
nearly 4000 ft in some places. The chief 
peaks ore Slide Mt (4204 ft) and Hunter 
Mt (4025 ft). The vil. of C. lies In the 
state of New York, and is 34 m. distant 
from Albany. It is the cap of Greene co. 

Catt, Garrfa Chapman (1859-1047), 
Amer. suffragist, b. Ilipon, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. She organised the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association in 1890, and then 
transferred her activities to the National 
Amer. Woman Suffrage Ah lance. She 
served as president of that body, 1900-4, 
and was again elected in 1916. Later she 
became the leader in the campaign to 
submit a woman suffrage amendraont to 
the Federal Constitution. This w'os 
adopted by Congress in 1919 and ratified 
in 1920. It gave the franchise to every 
female in the U.8.A. aged 21. Mrs C. 
was president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, 1904-23. She 
won an award in 1933 for bringing about 
a better understanding betwwm Jews and 
Christians. In 1935 the Tiirkish Cov. 
issued a postage stamp bearing her 
portrait in honour of her position ns heed 
of the International Womnn Suffrage 
Alliance. Awarded medal of the National 
Institute of Social Science, 1940. 

Cattaro, see Kotor. 

Cattegat, ann of the N. Sea, some 150 
ra. in length, joining the Skngerrak on the 
N. and the Bfiltio on the S.. and i>mmdod 
E. and W. by Sweden and Denmark 
respectively. Its sand-banks endanger 
navigation. 

Catteriok, vil. of Yorks (N. Riding), 
England, 4 m. SE. of Richmond. Near by 
is a large army camp; there la also a race¬ 
course. Pop. 2167. 

Cattermole, George (1800-68), painter, 
b. near Dias in Norfolk. He became an 
associate of the Water-Colour Society In 
1822; also exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy, but Is best knovni hir his illustra¬ 
tions, with an antique flavour, to works 
by Scott, Dickens, and others. 
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Catti, or Chatti. Ger. trlbo, mentioned i 
by Tacitus, who lived in a dlst. round the ! 
higher reaches of the Weser, etc., corre¬ 
sponding roughly to the modern Hesse. 
In the first 2 cents, ad they frequently 
fought against Rome and were finally 
incorporated with the Franks in Clovis’s 
kingdom. 

Cattle. The influence of Brit, breeds 
of has been felt in till parts of the world, 
which in itself is evidence of their value. 
Tlie Shorthorn is the most cosmopolitan 
breed, and the most widely distributed in 
those is. In most ports of the world, 
except its place of origin, the Shorthorn is 
called the Durham breed—a more suitable 
description since the term Shorthorn is 
equaUy opplicable to a number of other 
breeds. In many other breeds valuable 
characteristics have been developed since 
the first groat improvement wrought in 
the Longhorn breed by BakoweU In the 
latter half of the 18 th cent. There is 
little use in discussing breeds previons to 
this period, for the orlrfn of Brit, breeds 
from the earliest perioaa is still a subject 
of debate. Gradually, in accordance with 
soil and climate, local breeds—some 
widely spread—had estab. themselves, 
and where the locality, diat., or area was 
very similar over a sufficiently extensive 
country, animals acquired indigenous 
features and characteristics which 
stamped them as breeds recognisable by 
certain peculiarities. There were, how¬ 
ever, many parts of the country where 
the soil was so divorslflod that no special 
type was found. In diets, where the soil 
varies frequently, and consistency in 
breed is met with in only small areas, 
outside breeds have to be adopted, 
whether for meat production, milk pro¬ 
ducing, or both. The Shorthorn, in 
particular, adapts Itself to such areas, and 
it is found in all parts of the country. 
These dista. are also much associated 
with the breeding of cross-breds. 

C. are kept with 2 main objects, 
production of beef and of milk, or both, 
and a very common div. of the breeds is 
made in accordance with these. In 
this connection tlie term improved C. 
may be explained. Unimproved C., as a 
rule, fatten, and mature slowly, and 
yield a moderate supply of milk. The 
object of the breed maker or breed im¬ 
prover is to select animals which conduce 
to one or both of these purposes. To a 
great extent these 2 purposes are an¬ 
tagonistic, and where the objective Is the 
development of beef, with its necessary 
accompaniment of early ma^rity, Uie 
milking properties usually suffer; whilst 
it Is only the exceptional animal which 
combines lilgh milking properties with 
good meat-making qualities. The fusing 
ot those 2 properties, especially in the 
Shorthorn, has met with success. It may 
be noted hero that some continental 
breeds have superior milking properties 
to the generality of Brit, breeds. BrR- 
breeds have always shown on aptitude to 
produce meat, and whilst the PoP* 
those is. was comparatively smml, 
beef rather than milk was needed, Brit, 
breeders were right in paying more 


attention to beef. But the Increase in 
pop. and in milk consumption has caused 
the modem farmer to direct his efforts 
totvards increasing the milking properties. 
At one time only the Shorthorn, Red 
Polls, and perhaps Dexters were regarded 
as dual purpose breeds, but now a * beefy ’ 
type of Friesian is being bred which is 
tending to displace many Shorthorn 
herds. The animals of heavy build, 
emphasising the features of meat- 
producers, are the Hereford, Aberdeen 
Angus, Devon, Sussex, Longhorns. Welsh 
C., Galloways, and W. Highlanders. 
The dairy breeds yielding exceptional 
quantities of milk in ratio to their weight 
are the Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayrshirea, 
Brit. Friesians, and Kerries. Among 
minor breeds with little influence outside 
the dist. to which they are indigenous 
are Zetland or Shetland C. 

Pme breeds are in relatively small pro¬ 
portions to cross-breeds, or the animals 
of which the pedigree cannot be traced, 
though classed as belonging to the breeds 
to which they approximate. Animals, 
however, may be pure bred, although 
the pedigree may not have been kept, 
provided the dam is the offspring of 
r» generations of dams sired by a pedigree 
bull. A pedigree Is valuable when It 
records skilled mating and selection over 
a long period, bnt if it records the results 
of unskilled mating it may bo harmful; for 
if bad features are perpetuated for a long 
series of generations, they become estab., 
to the prejudice of the offspring. It has 
been said that the Shorthorn is the most 
cosmopolitan breed. This results from the 
sov. breeds, Including some of continental 
source, which wont to form the Durham 
breed, subsequently known as the Short¬ 
horn. As a grazing beast the Shorthorn 
is seen at its best on rich pastures. It is 
really a very highly bred animal, and if 
pasturage is very good is sure to do well; 
hut it is not the best breed on many poor 
pastures. It is difficult to draw hard and 
fast conclusions, because experience 
affords conflicting evidence; but except on 
the richest pastures, the Shorthorn is not 
so well adapted to very heavy land as are 
the native breeds of middle horns. This 
is illustrated by the Sussex breed in 
Sussex, the Devon in Devon, the Hereford 
in Hereford, and on the Red Sandstone 
generally. Climatic conditions also have 
their influence, and the short-coated 
Shorthorn does not thrive so well under 
the same exposure as the long-coated 
W. Highlander. Nor is the Shorthorn 
generally so well suited to the high and 
wet hilLs ns local breeds which have 
become acclimatised. It is evident, 
therefore, that where the animals have 
to spend a considerable portion of the year 
on pasturage, no one breed can he 
regarded as universally the best; though 
it may be said that the Shorthorn is the 
best over the greatest area. The Here¬ 
ford, the Welsh, tlio Sussex, and the W. 
Highlanders may be taken os examples 
of breeds which thrive well on rough 
grazing in wlnter-tlme, even outside 
their Indigenous dista. But the grazing 
value of a breed does not altogether 
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1-4, DAIKY cattle; 6-6, dual-purpose; 7-8, BEEP (not to scale) 
1 , Ayrshire, in calf. 2, British Friesian bnll. 

3, Jersey. 4, Guernsey. 

6 , Shorthorn. 6, Red Poll. 

7, Hereford heifer. 8, Devon bull. 
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settle Its oominercial value for the farmer; 
the yordi^ capabilities have to be taken 
into consideration, more espociaily where 
the grazing season is short and the yardix]« 
season is long, as in the bigger arable 
dists., where winter grazing is almost 
impossible, and where C. must feed on 
swedes or mangold and hay. Here the 
Shorthorn makes its special value felt, 
as does the Polled Angus, another splen¬ 
did boeier. The Hereford, Devon, Sussex, 
Galloway, Red Poll, and Welsh (both the 
N. and S. Wales or Anglesey and Castle 
Martins) yard weU. The grazing cos. 
are the rearing homes of the greatest 
number of calves, though, of course, 
dairying dists. are the chief breeding 
grounds. At the same time large 
numbers of calves are taken from their 
mothers very soon after birth, and are 
sent long distances to be weaned. The 
calves from the great milking dists. of the 
Vale of Aylesbury, Someraet, Cumberland, 
and other places are in groat demand 
among raisers of heifers in other parts 
because of the good typo of cow kept there, 
l^'armcrs raising their own stock are as a 
rule very careful in their breeding; but 
the methods of the dairyman and small- 
Ijolder have not always be<'n above criti¬ 
cism. There is no economy, and great 
limm may lie, in using other than well- 
bred bulls. The application of artificial 
Insemination to C. breeding lias been 
taken up in recent years in many 
countries. Ry this means the services 
of the best pedigree bulls aie available 
for breeders, resulting in calves being 
superior to tbeir dams, and herds doveloi*- 
iiig into flret-claes C. The artificial 
iiisominatioii centres of the Brit. Milk 
Marketing Board provide inseminations 
for both beef and milk breeds. 

The cow carries licr young about 9i 
months, and it is ri'garded ns being bt^st to 
arrange the date of her first calving about 
May, so that by gaining about 2 montlis in 
each year the calving will work back into 
the winter months (when the price of milk 
is highest) by the time she is in full profit. 
A cow is regarded as at full profit at her 
third calf, and if she is bred from regu¬ 
larly the next 4 calves go further bock, so 
that the period when she gives her fullest 
yield will be at the time of year when milk 
is most valuable. Ordinarily the lighter¬ 
framed milking breeds, which have little 
value comparatively when fat, are bred 
from when youngest, many stock-raisers 
thinking that from 2 years to 21 years 
is best; but some keepers of heavier 
breeds think 3 years the optimum age. 
Whore animals are bred from when 
young more attention must be paid to 
their keep than when they are older and 
have less growth to make. Heifers need 
to be strong when they breed, and should 
not be allowed to get into poor condition. 
Some cows dry off very early, and have a 
long off-lying period, during the first part 
of which they may be kept on moderate 
diet, but cows which milk but a short 
period (except through some special 
cause, such as illness prematurely 
stopping the milk flow) are rarely worth 
keeping on. On the other hand, some of 


the very highest-bred beef-making cows, 
valuable for that very purpose, often 
milk but a short time. As toe time for 
calving approaches the udder and teats 
enlarge and become firm. The appear¬ 
ance of the ‘water bladder* indicates that 
calving Is imminent. After calving, a 
thin bran mash, or water containing a 
little oatmeal, should be given, though 
when greatly distressed, gruel well 
fortified by a stimulant should be ad¬ 
ministered. The cow-keeper*8 great fear 
is that his cows may abort or present 
their calves when immature. This often 
takes a contagious form, causing severe 
loss over years, but it can be overcome 
by preventive inoculation. When the 
weather is at all fair, it is well to let the 
cow cfilve in the open, as on grass the calf 
is less liable to contract diseases through 
contact with germs, which may accumu¬ 
late about buildings where cows fre¬ 
quently calve. The navel Is often the 
site of such infection in newly bom calves. 
To guard against infection the calf should 
have its navel dressed with antiseptic, 
such as carbolic oil, iodine, lyeol, etc. The 
calf should be allowed to suckle the cow os 
soon os it can stand, and weakly calves 
should have the milk squirted or spooned 
into the mouth, for it rapidly invigorates 
them. The first milk, called colostrum or 
beistingg, is specially suited to the diges¬ 
tion of the infant calf, and is very rich; 
and certain calves which have the colos¬ 
trum arc less liable to constipation and 
other troubles than those fed on milk 
from staler cows. The cow will instinc¬ 
tively lick a newly bom calf whilst it is 
in a slimy condition. This acts as a form 
of massage, stimulating tlio vitality of the 
calf, and is generally accepted ns being 
beneficial to the oow also. Cows some¬ 
times become very excited on first seeing 
the calf, and maternal solicitude and 
pleasure may take the dangerous and 
unpleasant form of tossing or kneeling 
on it, frequently with fatal results. It is 
advisable, therefore, to be acquainted 
beforehand with the hist, of the animal. 
Until more recent years there was great 
loss of cows which ‘dropped* after 
calving; i.e. had milk fever or parturient 
apoplexy. This Is caused by the sudden 
and dangerous lowering of the content of 
calcium and other minerals in the blood 
stream, and the intravenous injection of 
suitable minerals usually brings about 
spectacular recoveries. When calves are 
brought up by suckling their mothers, 
rearing is comparatively simple. It is 
expected of a cow that she will maintain 
her calf and give a considerable quantity 
of milk besides: in fact, it is a poor milker 
which will not rear 2 at onoe. Many 
farmers make a cow rear 6 or more calves 
during the course of a milking period: 2 
during the first 8 months, 2 during the 
next 3, and 1 subsequently. A calf at 3 
months can be maintained without milk, 
as by that time it has a good digestion, 
and will do well on fresh grass and a little 
additional food, such as finely broken Un¬ 
seed cake, though skim or separated mUk, 
if available, will be greatly to Its advan¬ 
tage. Many farmora now withhold milk 
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from a very earJy and feed gruels 
(either mixed in warm water or fed dry). 
Proprietary brands are manuf. by sev. 
commercial firms and appear to bo fairly 
satisfactory. Hay con be fed from about 
3 weeks of ago when the calf’s digestive 
system b^ns to develop, and may im¬ 
prove the animal’s ability to deal with 
bulky foods in later life. The most 
essential factor In rearing healthy calves 
is thorough cleanliness of all the buildings 
and utensils used. A large number of 
calves die from being too generously fed 
when they have been unduly fasted; this 
often occurs when newly born calves are 
exposed in markets, or arc sent long 
journeys to be reared. In such cases, 
allowing them as much mihc as they will 
take amounts to killing by kindness. 
Scour is always the dread of the calf- 
roarer, whether it results from chill, 
injudicious feeding, over-exercise, fright, 
or from contagion. 

The treatment of the calf after weaning, 
and when it is independent of the cow and 
hand-feeding, may difCor considerably, 
according to the object in view. The 
practice of allowing the calf to suckle 
until it is a year old, as is done with some 
of the higldy bred animals Intended for 
show’ purposes, is not possible with 
ordinary stock Intended to be sold as beef; 
though those animals which are brought 
to considerable weights at a year or a few 
months older necessarily require to bo fed 
at high pressure from birth to butcher. 
Winter calves do well at grass during the 
early summer, and in mild climates, 
where there is no fear of the husk or 
stoniacli worm, they may remain out until 
Oct.; but in cooler dists., w^hero the land is 
wet and liable to husk (q.v.), it Is found 
advisable to take them in by Sept., or as 
soon as fogs keep the grass wet. Many 
rearers prefer to keep the calves in 
throughout summer, but provided there 
is shelter from sun there ia no objection 
to even young calves being out in Juno 
and July. When calves from 6 montlis 
upwards come into the yards they 
naturally receive winter fare of hay, roots, 
and finely ground cake; though if they 
receive chaffed hay or oat straw, a small 
quantity of meal con he given to en¬ 
courage them to eat it. In the second 
year’s prazing it is not necessary to give 
any extra food during summer. In some 
dists. young stock on grass receiving a 
little cake, with a small quantity of hay in 
severe weather, will thrive well up to Jan. 
if provided with shelter against wet or 
bad weather. In other dists. young stock 
is rarely seen on the grass after the early 
part of Oct. In the second winter, when 
run as stores, the animals often get nothing 
but the browsing of straw with roots, 
and 2 or 4 lb. of cake, and will do well on 
it. Some pastures will fatten out two- to 
three-year-old C. during summer without 
any help, and a pasture roaches the high- 
water mark of grazing if it will fatten 
out a big beast to the acre without aid. 
It Is customary to put those most forward 
in condition on to the richest grazings, 
so that they will come on the market as 
quickly as possible, because early summer 


meat generally sells well, as there Is often 
a gap between the time when the yarded 
boasts are finished and that when the 
grazed beasts are ready. The second 
grade of 0. will be fattened out after 
July, and up to the time when those to 
be fattened in the yards in winter are 
taken In. The failing powers of the grass 
will generally occasion the need for help 
as the season advances. The winter 
feeding does not materially differ from 
that of the previous year, except that the 
animals require more, and will consume, 
according to size, 50 to 80 lb. of roots or 
silage per day, and in some oases as much 
as a hundredweight Is satisfactorily given. 
The hay allowance may run to a stone per 
day, and chaffed straw to about the same 
weight or more. The cake allowance 
may start at 6 lb., and be increased to 8 
Ib., adding as much meal. Very much 
liigher quantities are oooasionally given, 
but there is no compensatory equivalent 
in return for tho outlay. It is certainly 
a mistake to increase the quantity of a 
rich cake, such as linseed, beyond 8 lb. 
Such increast) as Is made should bo in tho 
starchy or carbohydrate foods, otherwise 
there will ho great liability to scour, widch 
is nature’s method of relieving tho system 
from overfeeding. Linseed cake Is Idghly 
nitrogenous, and If too much is fed can 
cause digestive and other metabolic up¬ 
sets; also It contains a compound of 
prussic acid which occasionally causes 
poisoning in stock. 

In all matters of C.-koeping tho fanner 
has to be guided by his purpose and tiio 
nature of the food available. For this 
reason hard and hist rules cannot be laid 
down. The fanner oonsiders whether it 
will pay iiim best to maintain his animals 
mainly on the raw material the farm 
provides, keeping them to an older age 
and then fattening them out, with a short 
period of healthy feeding, or whether he 
will roly largely on purchased concen¬ 
trated foods. In tho one case he keeps 
his animals as stores in good going con¬ 
dition ; In tho other he feeds them at high 
pressure, giving much concentrated food 
throughout their lives. Often the relative 
value of store stock and fat stock will 
make him alter his ordinary course. 
The buying of cattle at their proper value, 
of course, has a great effect on the profit 
of feeding. In some places animals are 
bought on their live weight, being weighed 
before being offered for sale. The weigh¬ 
bridge is an undoubted aid to the ordinary 
purcriaser, but though ho knows the 
weight, he still has to recognise tho grow¬ 
ing capabilities, the feeding powders, and 
the quality of the meat which will result. 
As regards indications of growth, animals 
that will grow well ore generally long In 
the frame. Furthermore the skin and 
hair £is results of breeding and selection 
Indicate thriving or lock of power to 
thrive. In the thrifty animal the skin is 
loose on the ribs when gripped by the 
fingers, readily lifting; moreover when 
tho lifted portion Is rubbed between the 
tips of the thumb and finger it has a soft 
unctuous feel. A skin of this sort, as a 
rule, carries a nice soft liair, plentiful and 
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not harsh. A good thriving animal has a 
big hoart girth—that Is, the measurement 
round the body behind the shoulders is 
big, the ribs are well sprung, and the 
hinder quarter from the shoulder back to 
the tall Is full, as should bo the round and 
buttocks—that is tho parts below the tail 
to tho hocks. The top line and tho belly 
line should be parallel, and from the 
sotting on of the nock the fore port of the 
carcass should be well square with the 
hind quarter, giving tho inopressiim of a 
long, deep parallelogram. The fore part 
of the animal carries the least valuable 
meat, but boasts poorly developed in 
front rarely make good beefers. The 
strictly milking breeds are light in the fore 
quarters and full in tho lUnd, gradually 
dwipening from front to rear, thus pro¬ 
viding ample room for digestion and for 
milk making—sujgrgesting a wedge in 
shape. Looked at from behind over the 
back, the milking cow runs fine over the 
withers or shoulders, gradually widening, 
so as to show great width over tho hips, 
suggesting yet another wedge shape. 
These two are described as giving the 
double wedge which a milking cow should 
possess. 

Tuberctdoaia in cattle was formerly ve^ 
common in Groat Britain, resulting in 
heavy losses to the dairy fanner and 
bulrlier. Much of the milk supply was 
couUiminated with the bovine tubercle 
bacillus, which was responsible for Illness 
and dcatlie in young children. Happily 
this state of affairs is now considerably 
improved. Before the Second World 
War it was usual to estimate that 40 per 
cent of the C. were infected in some 
degree, but it is hoped and expected that 
at ih<* present rate of progress tho disease 
will be totally eradicated from Brit. C. 
witliin tho next 5 or 6 years. This pro¬ 
gress is closely related to the advances 
made in recent years in the manuf. of 
tuberculin and in tho use of the tuber¬ 
culin test which detects Infection in 
apparently healthy animals. Measures 
for tl»e slaughter of C. which were spread¬ 
ing the disease to other animals or 
infecting the milk supply, and for the 
compensation of their owners, were 
originally introduced in 1913, but the 
great stimulus given to the production of 
tubercle-free milk was prodded by the 
estab. of tuberculin-tested herds and, 
later, of attested herds which qualified for 
boinis payments for milk and beef pro¬ 
duction. After tho Second World War 
the ministry embarked on area schemes 
designed totally to eradicate the infection, 
and tho ofliolal policy has already been 
attended with outstanding success which 
bids fair to reach full fruition in tho near 
future. 

Scientific methods of finding feeding 
standards. DUIeront methods have been 
employed by Investigators in order to 
determine the maintenance requirements 
of C. The Gorman Thaor, about a cent, 
ago, evolved a feeding standard by the 
simple process of feeding an animal on 
hay, weighing It at intervals, and so 
arriving at its rate of growth. The hay 
ration was then partly replaced by some 


other feeding stuff and the amount of the 
substituted ingredient increased or de¬ 
creased until the original rat© of growth 
was again obtained. In this way Thaer 
was able to measure tho hay equivalents 
of many feeding stuflCs, and then to state, 
empirically, the hay ration necessary to 
keep up a normal rate of growth. These 
standards >vere useful in their day, but 
when, later, chemical analysis was applied 
generaUy to the investigation of feeding 
stuffs, it was seen that what animals 
required was not a certain quantum of 
food per head a day, but such an amount 
as would ensure a certain rate of protein, 
carboliydrate, and fat. Rations stated in 
these terms were proposed by Gronven in 
18.59, and 5 years later, Wolff, the leading 
Gor. authority on feeding stuffs for 
animals, prepared a series of standard 
rations in terms of digestible protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat for different 
animals under different conditions. These 
standards, annually revised, were pub. 
in the Ger. Agric. Calendar until 1906, and 
were then modified by Lehmann, and 
these modified standards gave place 10 
years later to the Kellner standards. 
Kellner, by the balance method of 
investigating metabolism, determined 
that the maintenance ration of a 1000-lb. 
steer should provide 6 lb. of starch 
equivalent, which should comprise a 
minimum of between 0*5 and 0-7 lb. of 
digestible protein. Previously Lawes 
and Gilbert, at Rothamsted, had used the 
comparative slaughter method for deter¬ 
mining the relation between the con¬ 
sumption of fodder and the amo\int of 
vendible flesh produced, and the sources 
of fat in the animal body. This method 
definitely estab. that the chief source of 
fat in the body is tho carbohydrate in tho 
feeding stuff; and, further, that a fatten¬ 
ing animal retains only about 5 per cent 
of the protein consumed, while a young 
growing beast may retain as much as 25 
per cent for conversion Into flesh. This 
method is costly and Involves a great deal 
of labour in sampling and analysing car¬ 
casses, but after some years’ intermission 
was once again employed in Cambridge 
and elsewhere in the investigation of diffi¬ 
cult problems connected with the process 
of winter fattening of C. Kellner devised 
the apparatus known as the respiration 
chamber for tho purpose of sampling and 
analysing the gaseous excreta, with the 
view of striking a complete balance 
between tho constituents of the fodder 
cqnsumod and tho total excreta of the 
animal. From these and other experi¬ 
ments, he determined that the propor¬ 
tions of the main food constituents 
required to produce 1 lb. of fat In the 
animal body wore: protein, 4-25 lb.: tat 
(in cereals) 1-90 lb.; carbohydrate, 4*00 lb. 
Latterly more intensive research work 
has modified these views and the feeding 
of C. has now become an ostab. science 
{sec Ministry of Agriculture pubs.). 

Cattle statistics. The chief C.-raising 
countries are the Argentine Rep., the 
U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, each 
having a lar^ export trade in live animals 
or meat or both. A general estimate of 
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the actual number of head of C. In the 
railous oountriea of the world gives the 
following figures: All In^a, 151,000,000 
(oxen), plus 45,000,000 buffaloes: U.S.A., 
95,400,000; Brazil, 57,600,000; U.S.S.R., 
56,600,000; Argentina and Uruguay, 
53,000,000; France, 17,300,000; Austrfidia, 
15,800,000; W. Germany, 11,800,000; 
Union of S. Africa, 11,700,000; U.K.. 
10,700,000; Canada, 10,200,000; Poland, 
7,700,000; Rep. of Ireland, 4,500,000. 
European C., however, are used chiefly for 
domestic consumption, and. In a loss 
degree, for the export trade in hides and 
skins. Among the essentially stock- 
raising countries for the export trade, 
Argentina leads the world, as may be 
deduced from the fact that its production 
is nearly 46,000,000 C., with a pop. of 
20,000,000, whereas the U.S.A.. while 
producing 95,400,000, has a pop. over 
8 times as great. More than 250,000,000 
ac. in the Argentine Rep. 01*6 used for C.- 
raislng, and productiou has almost 
doubled In the present cent. While Ar¬ 
gentina owes Its great and characteristic 
industry to a large extent to the intro¬ 
duction of C. by the Hpaniards, the 
importation of Brit, breeds in later yetirs 
has greatly fostered the industry. Over 
3000 bulls, chiefly from England, wore 
imported in the first 2 or 3 years of tlie 
present cent., and bulls to the value of 
over $2,000,000, chlotly from England 
and the U.S.A., were imporU^d in 1907, 
huge prices being paid by wealthy 
Argentmes for the best stud bulls. 
Again, a large number of esfancias are in 
the hands of Englishmen, and throughout 
the Pampas ai*e a great many Eng. 
managers of estates. The favourite brood 
is the Durham, and it may be remarked 
here that Bovril C. are Durhams, a 
preference due, it is said, to the C. being 
fed on lucerne. The next favourite 
breed is the Hereford, almost pure bred, 
which have long usurped the place of the 
serai-wild animals of over 70 years figo. 
There are also some fine specimens of 
Aberdeen Angus, a useful breed which is a 
better milker than the Hereford, stands 
the cold, and yield beef of a high quality. 
For C. in Africa see Tsetsk Fly. JSee 
J. Anderson, The Piemen of Animals and 
its Use for Arliftmal Inseminaiion, 1945; 
F. H. Garner, The Vccftle of Britain, 1948; 
E. R. Cochrane, The Milch Cow in 
England, 1948; S. J. Watson, The Feeding 
of lAvestock, 1949; C. Tyler, Animal 
Nvirition, 1050; J. Hammond, Farm 
Animals, their Breeding, Growth, and 
Inheritance, 1952. 

Cattle Plague, see Rinderpest. 

Cattleya, genus of Orchidoceao, the 
species of which grow wilfl in tropical 
America. It is noted for the largo and 
beautiful flowers, and C. bicolor, C. 
dounana, C. gramilosa, C. guttata, C, 
lafnafa, and C. mossiae, and their many 
varieties, are easily grown in warm gi-eon- 
houscs in Britain. 

Cattolica Eraolea, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 
14 m. NW. of Agrigento (q.v.). It has 
sulphur works and salt-mines. Pop. 
8000. 

Cation^ Bruoe (1899- ), Amer. historian. 


educ. at Oberlin College, Ohio. After a 
career in journalism and gov, service he 
devoted lUmself to historical writing, and 
he is an authority on the hist, of the Amer. 
Civil War. Pubs, include Mr. Lincoln's 
Army, 1950; A Stillness at Appomattox, 
1953 (Pulitzer prize); and U.S. Grant and 
the American Military Traditicm, 1954. 

Catullus, Gains Valerius (c. 84-c. 54 
Bc), greatest of the Lat. lyric poets, b. of 
a wealthy family and came to Rome about 
62 BO. He took little part in public life; 
but in 67 he accompanied the propraetor 
C. Meramius to Asia, and it was on this 
occasion that he visited hia brother’s 
tomb near Troy and wrote tlio celebrated 
lament MuUas per gentes. C.’s splendid 
and impassioned love poetry is addressed 
to ‘Losbia,’ who may safely be identified 
with Clodia, sister of P. Clodlus Pulcher 
and wife of Q. Metelliia Celer. His 
political outbursts include a disgusting 
attack upon Caesar, who nevertheless 
treated him with the utmost courtesy. 
As a poet C. is remarkable for liis mastery 
of the Lat. language, which lie endows 
with the sweetness, lloxibility, and 
melody of Greek, for his beautiful imi¬ 
tations of many Uk metres; for Ids 
sympathetic expression of every pliaso 
of feeling; and for Ids consummate art. 
His epic narrative of the maiTltigc of 
l^elouK and Thetis contains some fine 
descriptive passages. A pai*apiiraso of 
Callimaciius’s Lock of Berenice and tlie 
wild pulsating Attis are among Ids master- 
pieoe.s. 8eo Catulli Carmina, edited by 
M. Schuster, 1919. There is a verso 
trails, in the original metres by F. A. 
Wright, 1926. See also A. L. Wheeler, 
Calvllus and the TradUions of Ancient 
Poetry, 1934, and E. A. Havelock, The 
Lyric Genius of Catullus, 19.39. 

Catulus, Gaius Lutatius, Rom. general 
in the first Punic war; consul, 242 mc. 
In 241 ho commanded a fleet of 200 ships 
which defeated the Carthaginians off the 
Aegates Is. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius, Rom. general, 
and consul with Marius, 102 bc. The 
following year tlio united armies of C. and 
Marius defeated the Cirabri, but C.’s part 
in the victory was Ignored. This led to 
resentment, and C. joined Sulla in the 
civil war. He was among those pro¬ 
scribed by Marius In 87 nc, and com¬ 
mitted suicide. lie was a cultured man, 
being both a poet and an orator. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius (c. 120-Gl 
BC), son of the preceding; consul in 78 
with M. Aemilius Lepidus, whoso att/cmpt 
to overtlirow tlie SuJlan constitution ho 
opposed. His unsbakcablo devotion to 
the state led him unsuccessfully to resist 
tho growing influence of I’oinpcy, and 
also of Caesar, whom he tried to implicate 
in tho conspiracy of Catiline. 

Caub, see Kaub. 


Cauoa: 1. Hiv. of Colombia, rising in 
the Andes and flowing 000 in. N. to join 
tho Magdalena near Magangu6. Its 
valley is fortllo, healthy, and very beauti¬ 
ful, and is rich in minerals and forest 
trees. It is one of tho country’s main 
lines of communication. 

2. Dept of Colombia with an area of 
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11,660 sq. xn. and a pop. of 464.200. 
Gold is found there in moderate quan¬ 
tities. It is a rich cattle-raising and 
agrio. area. The cap. is PopayAn, an old 
colonial city. 

Cauoalis, family Umbolliforae, genus of 
ann. herbs with pinnate leaves. O. 
lappula. Small Bur-parsley, and C. hxti- 
foliar Groat Bur-parsley, are introduc¬ 
tions to Britain from S. and central 
Europe, and rather rare. 

Caucasus, name of the groat mt range 
extending lor some 750 m. from the 
peninsula of Taman on the Black Sea to 
that of Apslieron on the Caspian. The 
l>roadth at the widest is some 150 m. 
I^'roni the luxuriant plateau of grasses and 
forests to the N., the ints rise in a suc¬ 
cession of terraces, the parallel chains 
being divided by high plains cut up by 
deep tissures. The S. slopes tow'ards 
Georgia present magnificent scenery; 
towards Ivur tlicy arc ofttm sheer preci- 
I»ices. From the central ridge, wliere the 
perpetual snow’-lino Is 10,500 ft, 6 peaks 
are tlirow’n up to over 16,000 ft. Mt 
Elbruz is 18,480 ft, and next to it come 
DikhtJiu, Koshtantaii, and Kazbek. 
One of tiie most famous mts is tho twln- 
lieadod XJshba (15,410 ft), often called the 
Wattt'rhorn of the Caucasus. Whilst the 
central spurs are-granitic or pure granite, 
mica- and talc-schists and other meta- 
morpliic rocks are found. The 4 chief 
rivs. are the Kuban and the Rion, flow’lug 
to the Black Hon, and the Terek and tho 
Kur, liow’iug to tho Caspian. Wolves, 
lynxes, pantliers, and jackals, wild hoars, 
and l h(i Jiurochs (IJos urus) are still found. 
Forests cover 56 per cent of the C. area. 
Th<! flora is characterised by its arbores¬ 
cent growths, the variety of aquatic 
plants, and the proponderanco of pines, 
qiirough tho deej) fissure of Dariel Gorge 
llie Russians with great di/liculty con¬ 
structed a military road, wliich rises to 
8000 ft ab<>ve sea-level. The name C. is 
also often used to denote the wliolo largo 
area comi)rising tlic C. int range, the 
Kuban’, Kuma, and Marjycii basins iii the 
N. (tho N. C.), and Tianscaueasia in 
tl)e .S. In this sense C. includes a number 
<tf administrative divs. of tho Itiissian 
Federal Rep.: Krasnodar and Stavropol’ 
Krays, Chechen-Ingush, Daghestan, Ka- 
]»arda-Ba!kar, and N. Ossetian Autono¬ 
mous Reps,, and the constituent reps, of 
the U.S.y.R.—Armenia, Azerbaijan, and 
(Georgia—with a total pop. (1056) of c. 
17.000.000. 

The injiin mineral resources of C. are 
<u] (Baku. Groznyy, Maykop), natural gas 
(Stavropol’), manganese (Chiatura), cop¬ 
per (Armenia), lead and zinc (N. Ossetia); 
there are also some coal (Georgia) and iron 
ore (Azerbaijan) deposits. Tho chief in¬ 
dustries of tho area are concerned with 
tlio extraction and processing of these 
minerals. At the turn of tho cent. C. w’as 
the foremost oil-producing area In the 
world. Engineering has been developed 
largely since the IPilO’s. Food industries 
are important throxighout C. Wheat and 
maize are tho main ci'ops, and horticulture 
and viniculture are widely practised. 
Sunflowers and tobacco are growm in N. 


C., and cotton, wool, tea, and citrus fruits 
in Transcaucasia. The latter has long 
been the home of sericulture. 

History, From the earUest times C. had 
a turbulent hist., with continual incur¬ 
sions of various peoples both from the 8. 
and the N.; consequently the ethnical 
composition is very complex {see. Russia, 
Population). Parts of C. were conquered 
in antiquity by Scythians, l^ersians, the 
Macedonians under Alexander the Great, 
Romans, and Parthians, and later by the 
Arabs, by Byzantium, by Khazars, 
Cumans, Mongols, and Turks. In the 
18th cent. C. became a bone of conten¬ 
tion between Turkey, I'ersia, and Russia. 



From the end of the 18th cent, till the 
1870’s Russia gradually extended her rule 
over the whole of C. There was much 
fighting in the C. during the Russian 
Civil war (sec Civil Wah, Russian) and 
the SectJiul World War (see Eastern 
Front), and much discord between the 
various i)eoT)le inhabiting it, A number 
of pcople.s (ChechenH, Ingushes, Balkars, 
Karacliays. and Kalmyks) were deported 
from N. to Central Asia in 1043 for 
alleged ofdlaboration with tho Germans, 
and only rehabilitated in 1057. See 
further uruUr Bosporan Kingdom; Cir¬ 
cassia; Colchis; Cossacks; Shamil*; 
Transcaucasia ; and tho names of the 
individual ])coplos and administrative 
units. See A. F. Mummery, My Climbs 
in (he ^ilps and Caueasus, 1805; D. W. 
Freshfleld. The Kxploratiim of the Cau¬ 
casus, 1806: E. A. Martel, C6te d’Anur 
russe, 1008; F. Nansen, Throu^jh Caiucasus 
to the Volga, 1931; D. Tutaeff, The Soviet 
Caucasus, 1942; F. Kazernzadeh, The 
Struggle for Transcanvasia, 1951; W. 
Kolarz, ihissia and Her Colonics, 1954; 
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R. Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet 
Union, 1954. 

Cauchon, Pierre {d. 1443), Bishop of 
BeauTais. Famous for the part ho playod 
in the trial of Joan of Arc. He seems to 
have been a member of the Burgrundion 
faction but violated the obligations of his 
ministry by cruelty, besides ospouslnpr the 
Eng. cause. He v'os expelled from his see 
in 1429 and betook himself to the Eng. 
court. On the capture of Joan of Arc in 
his diocese, O. asserted his right to put her 
on trial, and, it is said, ho resorted to the 
meanest infamies in order to secure her 
oondeimiation. In 145G Joan’s ca-se wtis 
retried by Calixtus 111, C.’.s judgment 
declared null and void, and C. himself 
solemnly condemned. 

Cauchy, Augustin Louis, Baron (1789- 
1857). Fr. mathematician, b. Paris. 
Rccei\cd instruction first from hi^ father, 
and ^vas afterwards educ. at the Ecole des 
Ponhs et ()liaus86os (1807). Began his 
career as an engineer, but took up the 
study of mathematics, and was appointed 
to the clmir of mathematical physics at 
the univ. of Turin (1831). Ho was loyal 
to the deposed king, Ciiailes X, who made 
him t utor to his grandson (1833), and then 
created him baron. C. is renowned for 
his memoir on wave-propagation, for 
which he received the Grand Prix of the 
Institute of 1810. So prodigious was his 
productivity that he founded a jour, of his 
own, Exercicea de Mathdrnatvjues, 1820-30. 

Caucus, derivation uncertain. About 
1725 it appeared in Boston as the name of 
a political club. In America it means a 
meeting of party managers to choose 
the candidates to be proposed at the 
forthcoming election or to select delegates 
for a nominating convention, in Eng¬ 
land the term is applied in a derogatory 
sense to such a rigorous system of party 
organisation as Joseph Chamberlain 
introduced at the foundation of the 
Birmingham Liberal Association in 1878, 
when it was almost a principle that voters 
must vote with their party. 

Cauda-Galli Grit, t-orra applied in N. 
Amer. geology to the lowest subdivision 
of the Devonian system. The name 
(literally cock’s taU) is derived from a 
common fossil of this name, with a 
feathery form, and supposed to be a sea¬ 
weed. See CoRNiFERoiTS Period. 

Caudata, ace Urodela. 

Caudebeo, name of 2 places in the dept 
of 8eine-Inf6rieure, France, C.-en-Caux, 
on the Seine, is famous for its 16th-cent. 
church; pop. 1600. C.-16s-Elbeuf mnnufs. 
cloth; pop. 8900. 

Caud6ran, Fr. tn in the dept of Gironde, 
a suburb of Bordeaux (q.v.). It has 
distilleries, and a large trade in wines. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Caudillo, Sp. for commander, a title 
applied especially to Gen. Franco (q.v.). 

Caudine Forks (Furculae Caudinae), pass 
in anct Samnium, near the tn of Cau- 
dium, formed by 2 narrow wooded gorges, 
between which lay a plain, grassy, and 
well watered, but entirely enclosed by mts 
(Livy, ix). Hero the Romans suffered 
a crushing defeat by the Samnites in the 
second Samnite war (321 Bc). 


Caudium, anct tu in Samnium, Italy, 
on the road from Beneventum to Capua. 
It was probably one© of great importance 
as the cap. of the Caudinl, but at the 
period of its first mention in hist., at the 
time of the Samnite wars, was quite 
insignificant. See Caudine Forks. 

Caudry, Fr. tn In the dept of Nord; has 
breweries and distilleries and maiiufs. 
textiles. Pop. 12,000. 

Caul (from O.F. caZe, a cap), close- 
fitting cap of network worn by women in 
the 15th and 16th cents.; hence a portion 
of the amnion or thin membrane covering 
the foetus which sometimes roiuaius 
round the head of a child after birth. 
Many superstitions are connectcjd with 
this retention of the C. To be born with 
a C. (Byron was on example) was con¬ 
sidered lucky, and still is in out-of-the- 
way places. It was considered a protec¬ 
tion against drowning either to the 
original owner or to any future purchaser. 
A O. used to fetch laige suras, from £10 to 
£30 eomotiraes, among seafaring men. 

Caulaincourt, Armand de (1772-1827), 
Fr. general, who served under Napoleon. 
He suffered the vicissitudes of fortune in 
his earlier career, for he wtis degraded 
from the rank of captain in the army and 
had to serve as a private. Ho was after¬ 
wards reinstated through the intervention 
of Lazare Hoohe. C. was accused of 
being instrumental in the arrest of the 
Due d’Knghlen, but he stoutly denied it. 
He tried to dissuade Napoleon from em¬ 
barking on the Russian war; he accom¬ 
panied him to Poland, but was recalled to 
Paris. He took an active part in diplo¬ 
matic sorvico during Napoleon's regime, 
and was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs, but retired from service aftci* the 
second restoration. See Memoirea du 
O^ndral dc Caulaincourt, duo de Vicenre, 
grand dcuyer de VEmpereur (2 vols.), 
containing accounts of Napoleon’s con¬ 
versations, Paris, 1933 (Kng. trans. by 
II. Miles, 19;?r>). 

Caulfield, tn in the co. of Bourkc, Vic¬ 
toria, Australia, 6 ra. SE. of Melbourne 
by mil. Pop. 41,000. 

Caulifiower, Brassica olcracea botryfia 
rauHflora, variety of cabbage. It is 
formed of a fleshly inflorcsr.once modified 
into a flattened head of abortive flowers 
and it differs from the Iwoocoli (q.v.) in 
being whiter and less hardy. It is said 
to have boon imported from Gyprus in the 
16th cent., hut It is now naturalis(‘d in 
Britain, gTowing in a rich soil under mort? 
careful conditions than cabbage. Wlnm 
the head begins to show, the large sur¬ 
rounding leaves are drawn up and tied 
around it to make it of a very white 
appearance. There arc sev. varieties of 
C., but they differ negligibly in quality. 

Caulking, In wood shipbuilding, the pro¬ 
cess of driving oakum, or untwisted rope, 
into the seams of the outside and deck 
planks of a ship, and Anally coating the 
oakum-flllod seam with tar or resin, in 
order to render the joints of the planking 
watertight. 

Caulonia, It. vll.. In Calabria (q.v.), 45 
m. NE. of Reggio di Calabria (q.vj. It is 
believed to be on or near the site of the 
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anot C. or Anlonia, a colony of the 
Achaei (q.v.). The exact site is unknown, 
and depends upon the idontlflcation of 
the R. Sofira. N. of which, according: t4:> 
Strabo and Pliny (qq.v.), was 0. 

Gaunt, Benjamin (c. 1815-61). pugfiUet 
of Hucknall-Torkard, Nott>8, son of a 
tenant of Lord Byron. In 1835 he woe 
defeated by ‘Bendigro* (W. Thompson). 
In 1837 he attracted attention as a fighter 
by defeating W. Butler. His stylo wtis 
never very Hcientiflc, but ho was resolute, 
powerful, and courageous; over (> ft in 
height; J4 at. 7 lb. in weight. Ho became 
champion of England in 1838, after beat¬ 
ing Bendigo in 75 rounds. In 1843 be 
became proprietor of the doach and 
Horaes public-house, St Martin’s Lane. 
London. 

Caunus, anct city on the S. coast of 
Cnria, iri Asia Minor, opposite the is. of 
Rhodes, to wliich C. belonged for a long 
period. It was the bp. of ITotogenos, the 
painter, a contemporary of Apelles, and 
was noted for its fruit. 

Cauquenes, tn in Chile, S. America, cap. 
of the prov, of Maule, 75 m. NE. of La 
Coneopcidn. It is a rural market centre, 
famous for Ita wines, yinco an earthquake 
in 1930 it has boon rebuilt. Pop. 13,000. 

Caura, riv. of S. Venezuela, rising as the 
Merovai’i in the sierras of the S. and 
flowing 405 m. NNW. to the Orinoco. 

Caus, or Caux, Solomon (1576-1626), 
Fr. ('ngineer, 5. Dieppe; appointed matho- 
mati(‘al tutor to the Prince of Wales In 
1612. Hci (‘ntered the service of the 
elector palatine in 1613, and laid out the 
gard(‘ns at Heidelberg Castle. Ho r<^- 
tnrnod to France and became engineer 
and ar<*ldtect t(* the king in 1623. His 
books include J nstitution harmoniquff 
1615, and dea forces mouvarUes 

avec direrscs machines, 1615, in which 
he describes the process of machine move¬ 
ment propelled by steam with so much 
resein bianco to that of Della Porta that 
the invention of the steam engine has 
been ascribed to liiin by some writers. 

Cause, Causation, Causality. In physi¬ 
cal science the truths to bo discovered 
generally relate to the connection of C. ’ 
and efTect. and we usually call them * laws 
of causation ’ or ‘ natural laws.’ By the 
‘cause’ of an (went we moan the circum¬ 
stances '(vhioh must have preceded In 
order that the event should happen. Nor 
is it generally possible to say that an 
event, has om; single cause and no more. 
Then^ ore usually many different things, 
conditloiiH, or circumstances necessary for 
the production of an effect, and all of 
them must bo considered C.s or necessary 
parts of tbe C. Aristotle distinguished 
4 kinds of C.s for the existence of a 
thing: (1) The Material O., the substance 
of matter composing it. (2) The P'ormal 
C.. the pattern, typo, or design, accord¬ 
ing to W'hich It is shaped. (3) The 
Efllcient 0., the force employed In shaping 
It. (4) The Final C., the end, motive, or 
purpose of the work. 

C’ausallly is considered in the problem 
whether rcality e.xists at all beyond our 
own thoughts. Thus Dosoartes held that 
the certainty that reality exists could be 
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reached through the medium of causality. 
Empiricism maintains that the suppose 
truth that every event must have a C. 
is derived in a sense from experience; 
for it conld not very well be supposed to 
bo in the mind of anyone who had not 
witnessed Instances of causation. But 
critics of empiricism ask whether it be 
really true that every event must have a 
O., in the future as well as In the past, 
and affirm that all that mere experience 
emdd tell us would be that certain par¬ 
ticular events In the past have had a C. 
Locke includes causation among the 
truths that are necessarily and universally 
tnie, i.e. truths that are due to some 
capacity of t he mind that goes beyond the 
mere collection of past experiences. The 
Idea of C. enters Into the consideration of 
the belief in an identical self, another 
important problem in the growth of 
empirical philosophy. The necessity of 
the ciuisal relation conditions Berkeley's 
advance from the mere oxLstenco of ideas 
te his conception of the world as a uni: 
vcrsal and rational system of sigms. de¬ 
pendent upon God. He found, as he 
thought, a basis for the reality of causa¬ 
tion, in that free activity of Spirit, which 
is rationally intelligible, tiioi^h not 
pictnrablo t(^ the imagination. But this 
position still leaves unanswered the 
question: What is the impression from 
wiiich the idea of C. is derived? Again, 
if the belief in the necessity of a C. does 
not go back to any intuitive or demon¬ 
strative truth, it must come from observa¬ 
tion and experience, a position which 
Hume considers in the form: Why do 
we believe tliat any particular C. will 
necessarily bo followed by some particular 
effect? And the only reason tliero e^n be 
is that wo have found this effect to follow 
in the past. Kant agrees with Hume, 
that n(^cessary and universal judgments go 
beyond oxijerionce; but Hume denies the 
eslstence of such judgments, whereas 
Kant affirms their existence and demon¬ 
strates that in mathematics and physics 
necessary a priori judgments aro con¬ 
stantly made and that therefore their 
possibility is satisfactorily explained, 
llegel partly supports Kant’s pheno¬ 
menalism. agrt^eing that causality is a 
category (q.v.). but holds that a series of 
C.s never goes back to an original C., but 
only to an Inflnite regress of finite C.s, 
nono affording an ultimate explanation. 
See also Knowledge and Sensation 
AND Sensationalism. 

Cause C^ldbre, term used to signify any 
lawsuit of great public interest or Impor¬ 
tance apart altogether from any question 
of legal principle, e.g. the Tichbome 
claimant case, the Joyce treason trial, 
the Dreyfus case, the ‘ Brides in the 
Bath’ case. The expression CL C., 
according to Wharton, was the title of a 
series of reports collected by Gayot de 
Pltival of decisions of interest in Fr. 
courts in the 17th and 18th cents. 

Causerie (Fr.), short, informal article or 
lecture on any subject of literary Interest, 
whether art, the drama, or literature itself. 
The name owes its origin to the Causeriea 
du lundi (Monday Talks) of Sointe-Beuve 

*G 
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<q»v.). which, however, often cease to climbers’ centre for the Pyrenoos. Pop. 
be Informal and become very elaborate 1000. 

essays. Matthew Arnold frequently used Cautery, name trivon to an instrument 
the C. fonn of essay, and it has become a or a process for heating or burning the 
regular feature of many periodicals and tissues of the body. It provides counter 
newspapers. irritation over an inflamed part, destroys 

Gausses, Les (Lat. coZx, lime), plateaux diseased or dead tissue, or, in some (jases 
in France, sloping westward from the where a white heat is applied, is useful 
C^vennes ^.v.) in the depts of Loz6re, for performing operations in parts which 
Aveyron. Card, and H6rault. They ore are either difllcult to get at or vascular In 
of limestone formation, dry, sterile, and nature. Its application near a bleeding 
cut by numerous streams, the Tarn, Jonte, artery is very efllcient to chock the flow of 
and Dourbie among others, into deep blood. There are various forms of C., 
canyons which divide the main plateau and the heat applied in them varies 
into 4 main and sev. smaller C. The chief according to the nature of the operation 
are the C. of S/mveterre, M6jan (4200 ft to be performed. The actual (J. is an 
at its highest point), Noir, and Larzac. instrument with a blade or head of steel 
Surface pits, imdergro\md streams, and or platinum heated in a lamp or fire 
stalactite caves are a great feature of the before application. The thermo-C., as in 
dist. Owing to the sterility of the soil the form called Paquelln’s C., has a hoi* 
and tlie rigours of the climate there are low head kept liot by moans of a contained 
lew industries; the chief is the rearing of benzol lamp or the passage of hot vapour, 
sbeei) from whose milk Koquefort cheeses Galvono-C. contains a wire or wires along 
are made. On the S. border of the Causse which an electric current passes, so that 
Noir is ‘the dolomite city,’ Montpellier- the heat omitted can be varied by altering 
le-Vieux. the strength of the current. The Galvano- 

Caustios: 1. In chern., the name given to C. is used in modem practice, 
substances which have the power c*f Cautin, prov. of S. Chile, producing 
corroding or burning up living tissues. W'heat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark, and fruit. 
This they do through their avidity for It is traversed by the Rio Tolt6n, forming 
water, w'hich is necessary to the tissues, its S. boundary, and tlio C. or Rio 
and the extraction of which causes death. Imperial, which rises in the Andes and 
The most commonly used is silver nitrate flow's 100 ni. westwards to the Pacific, 
or lunar caustic, which is employed to Gap. Tcmuco on the Rio C. Area 5519 sq. 
destroy warts, cancerous growths, poisons, m.; pop. 321,600. 

etc., and loaves the surface black after Caution, or Cautionry, in Scots law, 
operation. The caiistlo alkalis are caustic means an obligation by w’bich one person 
potash and caustic soda, the hydroxides becomes pledged as security or surety for 
of potassium and sodium respectively. another, either to do a certain act or pay a 
2. In ox>tics, are curves or smfaces of sum of money, or as guarantor for the 
Incretiscd illumination formed by the re- good conduct or fidelity of the other, 
flection or refraction of light at a surface. Such obligations must always be in wrlt- 
Tliey are produced by spherical aberra- ing, otherwise they are unenforceable, 
tion. When a narrow pencil of rays of As in the Eng. law of surcdyatiip so in the 
light is incident at the centre of a lens or Scots law respecting a C. the cautioner is 
mirror, all the rays are brought to one imder no greater liability than the prin. 
focus, but if the pencil is broad this Is not debtor or person for whom lie anaw'crs. 
the case, the rays from the periphery or The cautioner where sued by the third 
margin coming to a focus at a different party or creditor lias a right to obtain 
point on the axis from those from the relief against the prin. debtor. The 
centre. Thus, if wo take 2 rays arriving cautioner, where bound os full debtor for 
at points in the lens at different distances the prin. debtor, or jointly and sovemlly 
from the centre, after refraction they will with the latter, may bo sued for the whole 
cross one another before crossing the axis, debt, and no longer, in the absence of any 
At this point of intersection there will be stipulation to the coni.rary, has any ‘ bene- 
Jnereasod illumination, and the surface fit of discussion,’i.e. right to call upon the 
formed by the intersections of the whole creditor to demand payment from the 
series of rays is a surface of increased prin. debtor besides registering the debt 
illumination knowm as a caustic surface, or charge. The cautioner is exempt from 
and converging at a point on the axis any further liability whore the prin. debt 
known as the focus. If a section of this comes to an end or whore the creditor 
surface is taken through the axis in any alters the position of the prin. debtor wlth- 
plane it will take the form of a cuspoidol out obtaining the cautioner’s consent, os, 
curve, called a caustic curve, with its for example, by giving him time to pay or 
point at the focus. A similar effect is discharging him altogether, 
produced when a broad pencil of light Cautley, Sir Proby Thomas (1802-71), 
meets a reflecting surface, and the ciu*vo soldier and engineer, 6. Suffolk. He 
is then more easily seen and generally served for some years in the Bengal 
observed. Thus, when light Is shining artillery imtil he undertook the recon- 
on a cup of tea, the tea surface cuts the struction of the Doab Canal. His great 
caustic surffvee in a caustic curve seen as work was the construction of the Ganges 
a bright curve on the tea culminating at Canal, a masterpiece of engineering, 
the bright focal point at the cusp. opened in 1854. 

Cauterets, Fr. spa in the dept of Hautes- Cauvery, see Kaveri. 

Pyr6n6e8, in the Laverdan valley. It Caux (so called from the chalk soil) Is 
has warm sulphur springs, and is a the name of an old dist. corresponding to 
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that of the modem Havre, Dieppe, and 
Yvetot. It iB in Normandy, facing the 
Eng. OhannoL Its people live by pas¬ 
turage and agriculture. 

Cava da* Tirreni, It. tn, in Campania 
q.v.), 3 m. NW. of Salerno (q.v.). It 
BtonuB 980 ft above sea level, in a fertile 
and beautiful valley surrounded by high 
hills, and la a popular holiday resort. It 
has a cathedral, and 1 m. SW. Is the 
famous Benedictine abbey of La Trinity 
della Cava, fomided 1025, which possesses 
valuable archives. C. has a cotton- 
weaving industry and other textile 
manufs. Pop. (com.) 39,000. 

Cavaignac, Jaoquei Marie Eugdne 
Godefroi (1853-1905), Fr. politician, eon 
of Louis Eug6ne C. He became repub- 
Ilc,an deputy for Saint-Calais (Sarthe) in 
1882; served as under-secretary of war 
(1885) and os minister of marine and of 
the colonie.s \mder President Loubet 
(1892). lie was minister of war in the 
Briason Cabinet, 1898, when ho played a 
prominent part in the Dreyfus (q.v.) case. 
Ho discovered the document, which In¬ 
criminated Dreyfus, to be a forgery, but 
resigned his position rather than consent 
to a new trial of Dreyfus, in whose guilt 
he was a firm believer. 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugdne (1802-57), 
Fr. soldier and politician, b. Paris. Ho 
entered the army as an engineer in 1824; 
served in Morea and afterwards in Algeria, 
where ho won great distinction. In 1848 
the provisional gov. made him Goveraor- 
Genoral of Algeria, but soon afterwards he 
was recalled to Paris as minister of war. 
He crushed tlie revolutionaries with con¬ 
siderable severity and was made president 
of the council. Ho was defeated as a 
candidate for tho presidency of the rep. 
by Louis Napoleon and became a promi¬ 
nent member of the republican opposition, 
which led to his imprisonment at the coup 
d'itat of 1851. On his release he retired 
into private life imtil his death. 

Cavaillon, Fr. tn In the dept of Vaucluso, 
on tho Durance, 15 in. SE. of Avignon 
(q.v.). There is a tine church (12th-18th 
cent., formerly a cathodrai), and a l>eauti- 
ful 18th-cent. synagogue. Tho tn Is a 
market for fruit and vegetables, and has 
a silk trade. Pop. 13,800. 

Cavalcanti, Bartolommeo (1503-C2), 
Flortuitino no bio and orator, who led a 
revolt against tlie Medici, and was after¬ 
wards employed by Pope Paul III. 

Cavalcanti, Guido (c. 1250-1300), It. 
poet and philosopher. His father was one 
of those whom Dante mentions in the 
Infemo as condemned t-o torture among 
the Epicureans and atheists, but Guido 
himself wtis a friend of the great poet, 
who dedicated his Vita Nuova to him. 
By his nmrritigo with Beatrice, daughter 
of Parinata Ubcrtl, O. became head of tho 
GhibcIIine faction in Florence, and when 
tho leaders of both Guolplis and Ghibel- 
Hnes were driven out by tho people of 
Florence, ho was banishetl to Sarzaua and 
returned to Florence only to die. Ho 
wrote in prose on philosophy and oratory, 
but his most famous work is the 70-lino 
metaph^'sical Varusone d'Amorc^ beginning 
* Donna ml proga.* Ho wrote many 


balUtie, canzoni, and sonnets of great 
beauty, his favourite theme being tho 
anguish of love, and this gives his poetry 
a tragic note. Most of Ids poems are 
addressed to a lady called Giovonna. 0. 
is certainly one of the most striking poets 
of tho 13th cent. The best ed. of his 
works is Ercolo’s Quido Cavalcanti e 
le sue liime, 1885. See also D. G. Ros- 
settrs rendering of sev. of his poems in 
Dante and his Circle, 1892, and J. E. 
Shaw, Guido CavalcaritVs Theory of Love, 
1949. 

Cavlacaselle, Giovanni Battista (1820- 
1897), It. author and art critic, 6. Log- 
nano. In 1846 ho went to Germany, 
where he met J. A. Crowe (1825-96) (q.v.) 
and returned to Italy with him. In 1848 
ho was banished for his share in the It. 
revolution; ho accompanied Crowo to 
London and collaborated with him in 
Early Flemish Painters, 1857. In 1858 
he returned to Italy and pub. his History 
of Painting in Italy, 1864-71, and the 
lives of Titian, 1876, and Raphael, 1883, 
in oil of which he was assisted by Crowe. 
In 1861 ho became secretary to Giovanni 
MoroUl (1816-91), tho art critic and pat¬ 
riot (q.v.), then engaged as president of a 
commission appointed to bring all works 
of art, which could be considered publio 
property, under gov. control. In 1878 he 
was appointed chief of tho National Art 
Gallery at Rome. The great History 
of Painting was under revision by Crowe 
until his death in 1897, when it was 
continued by S. A. Strong (d. 1904) and 
Langton Douglas; vols. i and 11 appearing 
in 1903, and vol. ill in 1909. 

Cavalier, Jean (1679-1740), Camisard 
leader, b. Ribaute, tho son of a peasant. 
In 1702, when the persecuted Protestants 
of the C6vennes reboUod against Louis 
XIV, C. became one of their outstanding 
leaders, and sev. times defeated the royal 
generals, finally obtaining oxocHent terms 
mini Vlilars in 1704. He joined the Brit 
Army and fought at Almanaa, 1707. 

Cavalier (Low Lat. caballiis, poor horse), 
originally a horseman, horse-soldier, 
hence knight, gallant. In Eng. hist, 
tho name is familiar as that applied 
(firstly, c. 1641) to tho adherents of the 
Stuarts in the struj^lo between Charles I 
and Parliament, their opponents being 
nicknamed Roundheads (q.v.). Tho 
name survived till the extinction of the C. 
(Parliament Exclusion) Bill, 1679, being 
then replaced by Tory (q.v.). The 
variant ‘chevalier' was used as a title In 
certain orders of knighthood and was 
also a name particularly applied to the 
Young Ihx)teuder. 

Cavalieri, Buenaventura (1598-1047), 
It. mathematician, b, Milan, devoted his 
life more especially to tlie study of geo¬ 
metry. From his youth upwjird he was 
tlio victim of a cruel disease, which his 
work helped him to forgot. Ho became 
a Jesuit at an early age, and on the recom¬ 
mendation of tho order he was made 
prof, of mathematics at Bologna in 1629. 
In his Geometria indivisibilium continue 
orum nova guadam rations promota, 1635, 
ho expoimded his celebrated ‘theory of 
indlvisiblos,’ which has been Invaluable 
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in the determination of oontros of gravity 
and volumes, and has contributed not a 
little to the development of the integral 
oalo^ilus. According to his conception all 
space may be regarded as made up of an 
infinite number of parts, which represent 
the limit of decomposition which the mind 
can imagine anything to imdergo. 

Cavalieri, Emilio de* (c. 1550-1602), It. 
composer, b, Rome, where he was organist 
at the Oratoiio del Crossiflsso in 1578-84. 
He then went to Florence and becMuno a 
member of the group wliich aimed at the 
new monodio style. His most famous 
work is La rappreaenUisione di Anima e di 
Corpoy a kind of staged oratcrio or 
mystery play with allegorical figures, from 
which a single step of development led 
to opera. It was produced at St Philip 
Neri’s church In Rome in 1600. 

Cavalla (Kavalla), tn and port in a gulf 
of the same name, in the dept of C., Gfc 
Macedonia. Cap. of that dept and centre 
of a tobacco-growing dist. Mehomet All 
was born here. It was Turkish ter. until 
the Balkan war, 1012-13. C. has been 
identified with Ncapolis (Acts xvi). Pop. 
(dept) 136.350; (tn) 42,100. 

Cavalli, Francesco (1602-76), It. musical 
composer, b. Crema, his real name being 
Pier P'rancesco Calctti-Bruni. He took 
the name of C. from his patron, a noble¬ 
man at Venice, whore he became a singer 
at St Mark’s in 1617, rising eventually to 
be maestro di cappella (1668). Ho wrote 
over 40 operas, the mo.st famou.s of which 
are Giasoni {Jason), 1649, and II Ciro 
(Cyrus), 1654. On the occasion of the 
marriage of Louis XIV in 1660 O. was 
invited to France to produce his opera 
Sersc (Xerxes) and 2 years later he 
retui'ned to produce Ercole amante (Her- 
evies as Lover). C, therefore did some¬ 
thing tiO acclimatise opera in Franco and 
his recitative won the admiration of 
Lully. 

Cavallini, Pietro (c. 1250-c. 1330), It. 
painter, a follow worker of Giotto at 
Rome. Like many of his contemporarios 
he was also a master of mosaic work, a 
sculptor, and an architect. His groat 
‘Ouciflxion’ fresco at Assisi is still fairly 
well preserved, and recently some valuable 
paintings of his at the cliurch of Santa 
Cecilia, in Rome, have come to light. It 
is said he helped Giotto in the mosaic of 
the Nnvlcella at St Peter’s (q.v.). 

Cavallo, Tiberius (1749-1809), It. elec¬ 
trician, settled in England about 1771, 
and remained there for tlie rest of his life. 
He invented chemical apparatus, and 
many extremely sensitive and accurate 
electrical instruments. In his Treatise on 
Nature and Properties of Air ho dis¬ 
cussed Dr Priestley’s recent discoveries, 
rejected the phlogiston hypothesis, an<i 
noted for the first time the nature of the 
influence of light and air on plant life. 
His A Complete Treatise, of ElectricUu, 
1777, proved him also to have been a 
natural philosopher of no mean order. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Cavallotti, FeUce (1842-98), It. poli¬ 
tician, poet, and dramatist, b. Milan. 
In 1860 he pub. a tract, Germania e 


Italiat against foreign rule, and joined the 
Garibaldian forces, fighting with them 
again In 1866. In this year he became 
editor of the Oazzettina Rosa, and both 
there and in the Gevszetia di Milano wrote 
numerous bitter lampoons against the 
monarchical national gov., his policy 
being always democratic and radical. 
In 1872 he entered Parliament as deputy 
for Cortoolona, and in 1886 became loader 
of the party of the extreme loft. He 
was a violent adversary of Crisp!, and was 
famous for' the frequent lawsuits and 
duels in which he was Involved. He was 
killed in a duel with Count Marcola, 
editor of the Gazsetfa di Venezia. He 
wrote some beautiful lyric poetry, In¬ 
cluding Anticaglie, 1879, and Jl Libro dei 
Versi, 1898, and among his dramas are 
Alcibiade, Mesaeni, and Caniico dei 
Cantici. His works In 9 vols. were pub. 
at Milan In 1896. 

Cavalry. The use of C. began with 
organised warfare itself, though not at 
once in all parts of the world. C. tactics 
developed Initially upon the Asiatic plains, 
and cents, of tradition Jay boliincl the 
l^arthian liorsomen who anniliilated the 
legions of Crassus at Carrhao (53 no). 
Philip of Macedon was the first W. ruler 
to discern the value of a mounted arm In 
support of heavy infantry, llis son, 
Alexander the Great, was a brilliant C. 
commander, and C. i)rove(i decisive at the 
Granicus (334), Issus (333), (huigamela 
(331), and the Hydasiu^s (327). Hanni¬ 
bal made equal use of (L at Trebia (218) 
and Cannae (216); nor (iid the h'gioiiN 
(see Roman Akmy) establish their su¬ 
periority and become almost invincible 
I until they had learned how to employ ('. 
as an auxiliary arm. The best of these 
troops wore recruited in Gaul, Germany, 
and Spain; and CaeBai*’8 Ger. (3. more than 
once saved a perilous If not de,sperat(* 
situation. By the 3rd cent, ad, luiwevcr. 
the Horn. C., though greatly iiiereiised in 
numbers, had beeomo separated from t he 
infantry, and many historians consider 
this sejjaration of the 2 arwis as a prin. 
cause of the decline of Romo’s miUtai’y 
power. The empire was gradually over¬ 
run by barbarians, who relied almost 
exclusively on C. and for whom the 
imperial squadrons wore no maUdi. But 
from about the year 1000 C. resumed its 
importance in European warfare, not so 
much as an aid to swift manaiuvre as a 
weapon whose effectiveness was derived 
from its sheer weight. 

In the age of chivalry we discovor that 
a battle resolved iteelf very largely Into 
a matter of C. charges. The knights in 
armour, mounted on great chargors which 
were themselves at a later date clad In 
armour, swept down upon the infantry 
and UHuaUy carried the position. This 
was more or less the sLitc of atTaii-s during 
the 1.5th cent., but the overthrow of the 
feudal C, had by then become largely 
a matter of time. The new tactics had 
shoAvn that bowmen and Infantrv could 
disperse and rout a C. force, thus at 
Stirling Bridge the ‘ schiltrouns ’ of Wal¬ 
lace, at Cr6cy the \U30 of archers y)ro» 
tcctcd by stakes, and at Bannot^kburn 
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the taoticjs of Robert Bnice had broken 
the furious ohOTKes of feudal C. Other 
tactics would have to bo adopted by the 
O. before they could ag'ain vaunt their 
superiority over the infantry. Further in¬ 
fluences also were at work at tliis time. 
The introduction of grunpowder and the 
oonsoquent use of fire-arms had letl to 
many innovations in the art of weir. The 
C. began to bo armed with fire-arms in 
addition to the lance which they carried, 
and their greater speed and mobility gave 
them a great advantage over the foot 
soldier. For the next cent, a duel was 
waged between the C. and the infantry. 
First was invented some means of attack 


exceedingly great advantage. The Iron¬ 
sides of Cromwell showed their fear¬ 
lessness and courage in the charges against 
the pikemen and musketeers. They had 
certain advantages over the C. of modem 
times, but on the whole their work weis as 
dangerous as it w^as until comparatively 
recent times, and they proved tnemselvos 
tf) be the most useful * arm * that a general 
had. But again C. declined: during the 
wars of the early years of the 18tli cent, 
they found Insufficient eniplo 3 rment, and 
during the Seven Years War tlioy were 
found to be lacking in dash and ignorant 
of manoeuvring. Under Frederick the 
Great the Prussian C. again reached a 
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to give the C. an advantage over the 
iufantTy, and in turn the infantry were 
equipped t-o overcome the now tactics of 
the C. By this time both were armed 
with fire-arms, and also the use of cannon 
had l>ocome common to both. The C. 
again triumphed, since their raobiUty gave 
them a great advantage. Again, the in¬ 
fluence of the religious wars of the 17th 
cent, on C. cannot bo overrated. It was 
essential that tiie 0., having charged the 
enemy, should not go too for either in 
pursuit or in search of plunder. The 
battle of Lewes may bo quoted as an 
example whore tlio C., having overthrown 
the enemy, lost the day owing to 
longed a imrsuit. Tlie mercenary soldieTs 
hod already shown their superiority to 
feudal levies, l)ut they had also shown 
that they were not to bo depended 
in the matter of a quick return to the 
battlefield. The C. of the Pnitostante 
in the Tlilrty Years War, however, showed 
that, actuated by the highest 
of patriotism, they could be used with 


high standard, only to decline at the end 
of the Seven Y ears War. During the early 
stages of the revolutionary wars C. was 
practically non-existent. A species of 
mounted infantry was used, but this 
was mounted only for the advantages of 
mobilltv. Under Napoleon the work of 
the C. wis revived, and the C. were used 
in combination with the artillery. The 
mass of infantry to be charrod were first 
of all riddled by a heavy artillerj" fire, and 
then the C., which had been massed within 
easy striking distance, were launched 
against It, to continue and finish the work 
made easy by the disorder and confusion 
created by the fire of the artillery. Dur¬ 
ing the campaigns of the 19tU cent, 
the O. did not on the whole play an im¬ 
portant part. Following immediately on 
the Napoleonic wars they were practically 
disbanded, although in the Crimean war 
the C. were conspicuous for their gallantry 
in the famous charge of the Light Brigade 
(q.v.). 

During the latter part of tlie century 
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the question of substituting to a largo 
degree mounted infantry was mooted, 
and the plan found strong advocates, 
for it was argued that the conditions 
of warfare had changed in such a degree 
that the use of C. in the sense that it 
was used by Napoleon was no longer 
possible or necessary. One of the prin. 
advantages of mounted men is mobility, 
and a large number of supernumerary C. 
were, until the First World War, always 
necessary at the beginning of a campaign. 
It was always found to be easier to recruit 
efficient riflemen for mounted infantry 
than it wjis to recruit trained G. men. 
The S. African War of 1899-1902 again 
saw a great revival of C. owing to the 
ideal nature of the area of operations for 
their employment. On the Brit, side 
many yeomanry' regiments wore sent to 
the front and many 0. units wore raised 
in S. Africa. The Boer force w’as practi¬ 
cally a mounted infantry army. Just 
before the First World War it was main¬ 
tained by a large number of authorities 
that we had again reached a normal stage 
in the evolution of C., and that the con¬ 
centrated fire of 6hrax)ncl and quick- 
firing guns would make it possible for the 
C. to support the work of the artillery and 
penetrate the masses of infantry confused 
by the artillery Are, l.e. that It was pos¬ 
sible to return to the evolutions of 
Napoleon. In the First World War, 
however, C. played only a minor port on 
the W. front. At the outset they per¬ 
formed their traditional function of 
moving well in advance of the infantry 
as a protective screen and then drawing 
off to a flank as the opposing infantry 
drew towards each other. On the W. 
front, however, the early settling down to 
trench warfare precluded C. action in any 
form, but on the E. front all combatants 
were able to employ C. at all times. The 
beet C. exploits of the war were tliose of 
the Brit, in l^alestine and MeH<»potaniia. 
But C., as an effective arm, has all but | 
ceased to be of importance in a ‘major’ 
war. The experience of the First World 
Wot showed that tanks and armoured 
cars, being far less vulnerable and far 
speedier, should take over some of the 
duties of reconnaissance, pursuit, and 
protection previously performed by C. 
C. played no part in the defeat of tho 
Sp. Republicans by Franco (1936-9), the 
chief factor in his victory being tho Ger. 
and It. air forcjcs. Similarly, in Poland, 
the Ger. air-raids on that country ended 
the campaign in 3 wrecks (1939), com¬ 
bined with attack by massed tanks and 
motorised units. There w’ere C. units on 
the Polish side, but they may almost be 
said to have been reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages. In tho Brit, serrica the C. 
estab. was greatly reduced in the first 
decade after the First World War, and 
later most C. regiments were converted 
Into armoured car or light tank units 
(see also Aiimy). Armoured cars have in 
recent years been found invaluable in such 
differing types of country as the plains of 
Iraq and tho mts on the NW. frontier of 
India. A Brit. C. regiment was divided 
Into 4 ‘squadrons,* each of which had 2 


‘troops.* In the field each brigade of C. 
was supported by a battery of horse 
artillery. 

In the U.S.A. C. first came to the fore 
during tho Civil war. It was efficient in 
all branches and adaptable to all circum¬ 
stances. Sheridan’s pursuit of Leo in 
1865, Stuart’s impenetrable screen in 
1863-4, tho C. battle of Brandy Station 
(9 Jimo 1863), and Sheridan’s destruction 
of Early’s army in the Shenandoah ware 
all first-class operations. The wddo spaces 
of America provide a natural theatre for 
C. action which the C. was not slow to 
demonstrate in Indian wars. 

It is often said that the experience of 
the First World War sounded the knell of 
C., and that the fundamental duties of C. 
can now be more efficiently performed by 
the aeroplane and tho armoured fighting 
vehicle. On tho W. front C. was of the 
first importance in the earliest pluiso when 
the opposing armies w'cre as yet feeling 
their way. Afterwards, during tho pro¬ 
tracted period of position w'arfare, it 
could act only as infantry and as a mobile 
reserve. It is clear from a report of Sir 
Douglas (later F.-M. Karl) Haig to his gov. 
that during the period of infantry and 
ortiUery action the true function of tho 0. 
WM to move on the flanks, and he makes 
the implicit admission that os there 
were no flanks, or, in other words, as 
the flanks rested on neutral states or 
impassable obstacles, that function was 
In abeyance. In the final period tho 
C. were ready to revert to their historic 
role of pursuers, but by that time tho 
morale of the Ger. armies was broken. 
Many of tho foremost allied loaders 
testified to the great service performed 
by the C. in tho early weeks of the opera¬ 
tions on the W. front; Sir Douglas Iltdg 
stated that * it has been proved that 
C., wdiether used for shock effect under 
Buitaide conditions, or as mobile infantry, 
have still an indispensable part to play in 
modom war.’ Gen. I’ershing f>bKcrved 
that ‘the splendid w'ork of the C. in the 
first few' weeks of tho w’ar more than 
justified its existence and tho cjxpcnse of 
its upkeep in the years preceding lh(^ war,* 
Gen. von Kluck, tho commander of the 
First Ger. Army, lamenting his lack of C., 
stated that during the Brit, retreat of 
Aug. 1914, the chief factor that enabled 
the Brit,. Army t^) oscjapo was tliat his 
(yon Kluck’s) forces did not possess the 
effective nioaiis of compelling it to turn 
and resist, namely, the 3 divs. of Mar- 
witz’s O. {Jovmal of the V.S, Cavalry 
Association^ April 1920). More favour¬ 
able opportunities occurred in Palestine, 
where the Brit, yeomanry co-operated 
with the Australian and New Zealand 
mounted infantry. Tho former were, of 
course, armed like tho regular Brit. C., 
but tho dominion forces were armed with 
rifle and bayonet, and it wtis only later 
that the Australian Light Horse Dir. 
was trained in tlie use of the sword, and 
that tho dominion troops became gradu¬ 
ally assimilated to 0. proper. At the 
commencement of tho operations In 
Palestine, the yeomanry attacked with 
the sword, advancing in the customary 
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double rank formation; whereas the 
dominion troops advanced at a rapid 
walking pace only, with rifle slung and 
bayonet held in the hand. Tho success 
of the attacks was due largely to the 
thorough preparation by machinO'gun 
and field-gun fire. Later, under Gen. 
(later Lord) Allenby, tho greatest O. 
leader of modem times, tho C. reverted, 
urlth iclait to their appropriate role of 
pursuer, and in this theatre of operations 
met with entire success. It is inmortant 
to bear in mind that the Fr., Belgian, 
and Gor. military authorities, almost of 
necessity from tho geographical position 
of their nations, considered a warfare of 
position as the most probable form for the 
next war in which their nations wore 
likely to be concerned. In the training 
of B'r. G. the tactical principles on which 
emphasis is laid ore rapidity, mobility, 
and ability to inaucBuvro, alwa^'s with a 
view to actual fighting on foot; and these 
tactics must conform to the modem 
development of fire power. In the fron¬ 
tal attack dismounted C. units should, 
according to tho Fr. theory, act in co¬ 
operation wit h units armed with machine 
guns, tlio function of tho whole force 
being to turn the enemy’s flanks and to ! 
cover the advance of reserve units. As 
a result of 1-ho Russo-Jap. war, where the 
C. of both belligerents was so obviously 
inferior, continental opinion, especially 
that of the Ger. general staff, was that 
only a first-class and liighly trained C. 
would be of any real use in a modem 
major war. Again, tho view of tho Ger. 
staff was tliat while ciiorges by rt^giment 
and brigade were still feasible the charge 
by div. was a piust chapter. They re- 
gar<led the lance as superior to tho sword, 
but argued that only hliaken and surprised 
infantry were really vulnerable to C. 
attack.* Finally, they held that C. must 
bo able to fight mounted os well as dis¬ 
mounted, and not be relegated to the role 
of secondary infantry'. The view of one 
school of Brit, thtmght after tho First 
World WfiT w’as that while C. had to some 
extent been superseded, as a primary 
factor of strategical reconnaissance, by 
the air arm. this supersession really 
operated to help the C., and permitted It 
to develop still more fully' its capabilities 
in tactical reconnaissance—a function 
which t he aoroTilane could not perform at 
all. Modern Brit, cavalry experts were 
opposed te mixed brigades and favoured 
the adoption of divs, of 3 brigades of 
< ■. instead of 4, each brigade to consist 
of 3 regiments, so that the unit could 
be easily' controlled by 1 leader, the 
regimental commander. Light guiis, such 
as tho 13-pounder rather than the 18- 
pounder, were considenal the most sult- 
uhle weapons for artillery of the G. dlv. 
of tho future, the essential requirement 
being that tho guns should keep up yvith 
the C. A pmportion of how'itzers should 
be added for the purpose of overwhelming 
enoinv det-achmentii yvliich could not be 
reimhcd bv field guns of fiat trajectory. 
Finally, each mtichlne-gun squadron 
should carry no more than l‘i each 

squadron being organised into 3 troops 


of 4 guns each. There was no finality 
in these views, which were essentiaily 
those of the traditional Brit. C. sohooL 
They favoured a O. div. exclusively com¬ 
posed of that arm, maohine-gtm units and 
other auxiliaries being under the control 
of the div.; while armoured-car units and 
motor machine-guns should not bo in¬ 
cluded, but only attached as occasion 
might require. The extensive use of aerial 
reoonnai88anc>e in the Second World War 
largely discounted the view of tho limita¬ 
tions of the air arm In that sphere noted 
above. C. played no part in the opera¬ 
tions on the W. front in the Second World 
War, but it rendered considerable servioo 
on the IS. front. Thus C. were combined 
with light mobile units in the operations 
of Marshal Rokossovsky against the Ger. 
Ninth Army in tho summer offensive of 
1944, and again in his operations to out¬ 
flank Minsk and Bobruisk in the same 
offensive. Russian C. were often used In 
great enveloping manenuvros to cut off 
the retreat of Ger. forces in the Caucasus 
and other regions of the S. Russian front. 
For tho hist, of Individual C. regirnenta 
see Dragoon; Dragoon Guards; Hus¬ 
sars; Lanckr-s; Life Guards; Yeo¬ 
manry. See also Maj. M. W. Nicholson 
(U.S. Array). Modem VavaLry, 1922. 

Cavan, Frederick Rudolph Lambart* 
10th Earl of (1865-1946), soldier. He 
served in tho African War 1899-1902 
and was mentioned in dispatches. Com¬ 
manded Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards 
1908-12. Had retired before the First 
World War, but returned to active servioo, 
and commanded tho Brigade of Guards, 
and later tJiO Guards Div. and the 14th 
Army Corps. Ho was sent to Italy to 
take command of tho Brit, troops in the 
operations on the Piave (1918). After tho 
w’ar, he was general officer commanding 
in chief, Aldershot, 1920-2, and chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, 1922-6; heeul 
of tlie War Office section of tho Brit, 
delegation to the Washington Conference, 
1921. Promoted general in 1921; field 
marshal 1932. 

Cavan: 1. Co. of the Rep. of Ireland. 
Cavan is the co. tn: other tns in the oo. 
are Cootehill, Bolturbet, Kingseourt, 
Bailieboroiigh, Ballyjamesduff, and Vir¬ 
ginia. The Erne and the Woodford are 
tho chief rivs., and the chief lakes ore the 
laby'rinthlno Lough Oughter, and the 
beautiful Loughs Ramor, Sheoliii, and 
Brockley. The Shannon, the longest rlv. 
in tho Brit. Is., rises In co. Cavan on tho 
S. slnpoH of Cuileagh rat (2188 ft). Agri¬ 
culture is the chief Industry; potatoes and 
oats are tho chief crops, and flax is also 
cultivated. Pop. 79,()00 (90 per cent of 
the pop. is Catholic). 

2. Mrkt tn on a trib. of the R, Annalee 
in tho above oo. The offices of the Dist. 
ami (Urcuit Court and the Co. Council are 
in the ("ourtiiouse, and the offices of the 
Ilrb. Dist. Council are in tho tu hall. By 
far tho most oonspiouous building In tho 
tn is the splendid modern Romanesque 
Catholic cathedral (1912). Pop. 3500. 

Cavatina, It, term applied in musto to 
a simple melody, having no second nor a 
da capo port. It is also sometimes used 
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of any kind of light and smooth air, and 
frequently of those occurring in a grand 
Boena. C. also denotes a piece of instru¬ 
mental music, as for example in what is 
popularly known as Raff's C., the piece 
by which that composer is chiefly 
remembered. 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), printer, 
combined both at Norwich and London 
the functions of ioumallst and printer. 
In 1731 ho founded, and for some years ho 
ed., the GenHernan’s Magazine^ in which 
pari, debates were for the first time 
reported at some length. C. d. with his 
hand ‘^ntly pressing* Samuel Johnson’s. 
The latter had become his pari, reporter 
in 1740, and afterwards his friend. 

Cave, George, 1st Earl (1856-1928), 
lawyer, b. London, second son of Thomas 
Oave, M.P. Educ. at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and at St John’s College, Oxford. 
Called to the Boi' 1880; took .silk 1904, and 
enjoyed for many years a considerable 
Chancery practice. M.P., Kingston div. 
of Surrey. 1906-22. Solicitor-general in 
(Coalition Gov. and knighted 1915. In 
1916 he became home secretary; in 1919 
a lord of appeal in ordinary. Lortl 
chancellor in Bonar Law’s ministry, 1922; 
he retained that office in Baldwin’s till 
3924. See Sir C. Mallet, Lord Cceve: a 
Memoir, 1931. 

Cave. William (1637-1713), divine, took 
his M.A. degree at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1660. He wtj^ vicar of 
Islington 1662-91; rector of All-Hallows 
the Great, Thames Street, 1679-89; \'icar 
of Islcworth 1690. The 12 books bo 
wrote on early churcli hi.st. w'cre onco 
standard W’orks. 

Cave Animals, term whicli is applied 
equally to animals w'hose remains have- 
been found in a fossil stat-e in etives anti 
to living creatures which liavc adapted 
themselves to an existence in the dark 
and quiet shelter discovered by their 
ancestors. They are often ilistingulshcd 
from their kindred by the specific term 
sttclueuji (Gk spelaion, a cave), e.g. the 
fossil hyaena and tiger are known as 
Hyaena spelaeus and Felis spelaeua respec¬ 
tively, while the living blind-ftsh is called 
Amblyopsis speloLevJs. Their frequent lack 
of vision has also obtained for many of 
them, as for deep-sea and undorgi’ound 
dwellers, the prefix Typhlo- (Gk tuphlos, 
blind), e.g. Tvvhlichihys, a genus of blind 
fishes. The cliief characteristics of ani¬ 
mals of this type are their reduced or 
absent eyes and consequent well-developed 
sense-organs, such as antennae and feelers, 
lack of colour, and their predaceous car¬ 
nivorous habits occasioned by lack of 
vegetable matter in the darkened home. 
Among the gastropod molluscs sev. species 
of simils have boon fomid in Austrian 
caves which have developed blindness as 
the result of their mode of life. Blind 
cave-dwellers are represented also in the 
Crustacea and Arachnida by sev. species, 
notably by Cambarus atygius and Antrobia 
mammouthia respectively. In the orthop¬ 
terous insects a genus of small cock¬ 
roaches of a peculiar nature has boon 
discovered in caves of the Philippine Is.; 
the females are devoid of sight and of all 


power of flight. The Oarabidae and 811- 
phidae are well-known families of coleop¬ 
terous insects which include sev. cave- 
dwellers, usually sightless, e.g. in the 
c^rabid genus Anophthalmua found in 
Europe and America, and the Amor. 

g enus of Silphidae, Adelojis. Rising 
igher in the animal w^orJd we come to 
tho phylum Pisces, and licro there are 
numerous fishes which shun tho light and 
prefer a cavern for a homo. The Am- 
hlyopsis, which occurs in tho Maiimioth 
Cave of Kentucky, is a colourless fish, 
about 6 in. in length, in which the eyes and 
optic nerve are imperfect; in tho same 
family, l.o. Amblyopsidae, are found the 
Chologaster, which has normal sight, and 
Typhlichthya, a blind and oolourless fish 
whoso homo is near tho Mississippi. A 
blind salamander, Typhlotriton spelaeua, 
inhabits tho Rock House Cave in IVIls- 
sourl, and other cavernloolous amphibians 
are the Typhlomolge rathburni and Protects 
anguinus, the olm, the latter being a 
native of Camlola. Its eyes are com¬ 
pletely hidden, and when exposed t-o the 
light the colourless creature turns black. 
If such C. A. have lost their sight as a 
result of living for many generations in 
the dork they seem to provide ovidc'nco in 
favour of Lamarck’s theory of inhoritancTc 
of acquired characters. It is, however, 
possible to adopt tho opposite view that 
the ancestors of these animals became 
blind 08 the result of a mutation (sport ), 
and that they could then survive in dark 
places only, where functional eyes would 
in any case be useless. 

Cave Art, The high importance of 0. A. 
has become widely recogniHcd in recent 
years largely thi'ough the work of thi^ 
Abb6 Brouil in S. Prance, N. Spain, and 
N. and S. Africa. This, the earliest 
known art of man, belongs t-o hot. of the 
cultures wldch go to make the Upper 
I'alaeolithic stage of the Gld Stone Age. 
The radio-carbon dates obtained suggest, 
with considerable reservations, an age of 
20,000 years. The paintings and en- 
gi’aviugs are found on tho roofs and walls 
of deep caves whero no natural light pene¬ 
trated; Indications of torches, and cup- 
shaped lamps which provided artificial 
light have been seen. This art depicts 
animals in fresh and vigorous line which is 
often enriched with rod and yellow ochre, 
red haematite, manganese and graphite, 
and sometimes emphasised by very finely 
powdered colour blown on through 
pipe. The animals represented—bisem, 
mammoth, liorse, ox, rod deer, and rein¬ 
deer—are those known from datable 
deposits of their bones te be the food of 
Upper Palaeolithic man. The human 
form Is depicted rarely, and then only as 
a sort of caricature or as a figure wearing 
a mask. These figures are apparently 
intended to represent hunters; their 
arrows point at the vittil parts of the 
animals which are quite often shown to bo 
in young. Tho art, has an obvious magic 
urpose; to ensure fertliitv in tho (mlmals 
imted as well as success in the hunt. 
The most famous cave is that at Lascaux 
(q.v.) near Montlgnac, which was dis¬ 
covered in 1940 by 4 boys. Another 
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well-known cave is Font de Ganme, Dor¬ 
dogne, where there is a remarkable series of 
bisons in polychrome decoration. From 
the fact that one drawing sometimes 
overlies another, it is thought that the 
actual act of drawing and not the drawing 
itself was the essence of the magic. In 
the Trois Frdres cave in the N. part of the 
central Pyrenees is a magnlflcont series 
of engravings made on the white surface 
of block rock; a yellow clay-like skin, due 
perhaps to weathering, is used to produce 
a cameo effect. A figure called ‘The 
Sorcerer’ in this cave has a human body 
with the head of a deer: it seems to 
represent the hunting spirit or god. In 
Spain there are sev. lino examples of C. A. 
In tlie iirov. of Santander. The famous 
cave at Altamira, in which was found in 
3 879 the first known example of C. A. 
of this sort, has a series of polychrome 
paintings, particularly of bison, which are 
the finest of their kinds. No C. A. is 
known in Britain. See A. II. Brodrick, 
Prehistoric PaUiting, London, 1948; F. 
Witidels, Lascaux Cave Painlings^ London, 
1949; H. Kreuil, Q^mtre cents sUcle^ d'art 
pariUed, 1952, with an Eng. trans. by 
Mary K. Boyle, 1952; G. Origson, The 
Painted Caves, 1957. 

Caveat, formal notice or caution given 
by a party interested, to a court judge, 
or public oflicor, against the performance 
of certain judicial or ministerial acts. In 
a more restricted sense a O. denotes (1) a 
caution entered in the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Div. to stop the granting 
of probaUis of wills or letters of adminis¬ 
tration; (2) a notice given to the bishop 
by a party who disputes a particular right 
of presentation to prevent the institution 
of a clerk to a benefice; and (3) a notice 
lodged at the patent oitlce to prevent the 
registration ot any invention under the 
patent laws. 

Caveat Emptor (Liit. ‘let the buyer be 
on Ids guard’), legal maxim which in the 
hvvv redating to a contract for the sale of 
goods moans that a purchaser must take I 
all reasonable precautions in buying from j 
another, for ns regards the quality of a 
thing sold In the general circumstances of 
the sale ho will not be aUowed afterwards 
to repudiate the stile because he has not 
obtained all ho wants. The Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893, has destroyed the maxim of 
some of its force by implying in ovoir 
contract of sale conditions that the goods 
sold shall corifspoiid to their description, 
that they shall bo reasonably fit for the 
purpose for which the buyer wanted them, 
provided he made that purpose known to 
the seller, that the bulk shall correspond 
to the sample, and that the seller has a 
right to sell the goods; with the result that 
on the breach of any such condition the 
buyer can rescind the contract. 

Cavedone, Jacopo (1577-1960), It. 
painter, b. Sassuolo, near Modena; studied 
under the Caracci and Guido, and was 
much Influenced by Titian, whoso w’orka 
ho studied at Venice. Most of his work 
was don© for churches in Bologna, and 
Is in both oil and fresco. His best work 
is ‘The Virgin and Child In Glory.‘ 1614 
(Academy of Bologna). 


Cavell, EkUth Louisa (1865-1915), nurso 
and patriot, 6. Swardeston, Norfolk, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Frederick C. 
,Sbo was educ. at home, in Somerset, and 
in Brussels, and entered the London Hos¬ 
pital as a probationer in 1895. In 1906 
she went to Brussels to assist in establish¬ 
ing a training school for nurses, and in 
1907 was appointed first matron of Dr 
Depage’s clinic, the Berkendael medical 
institute. On the outbreak of war In 
Aug. 1914 Dr Depage left to organise 
military hospitals, and Miss C. was left in 
charge of the institute, which became a 
Red Cross hospital for both Gera, and 
their enemies. On 5 Aug. 1915, Miss C. 
was arrested, charged with harbouring 
refugees and helping 130 of them to 
escape, and on 7 Oct. she was one of 36 
brought to trial before a court-martial. 
Her Belgian defence coimsel was not 
allowed to see her beforehand, nor to 
Inspect documents, and the prosecution 
was helped by lier own statement that 
she had received letters of thanks frem 
the repatriated. She was condemned to 
death by shooting, the sentence being 
carried out at 2 a.m. on 12 Oct. despite 
the efforts of neutral diplomats to get th© 
sentence commuted. On 15 May 193 9 
her body was Imried at Norwich Cathedral. 
A memorial to her was erected in St 
Martin’s Place, near Trafalgar Square, 
London, In 1920; her last words, ‘Pat¬ 
riotism is not enough; I must have no 
hatred or bitterneas towards anyone,* 
were added to the pedestfil in 1924. See 

B. Ku.soheu (Miss C.’s defending coimsel), 
Dcvnnt les Conseils de Querre allemands, 
1919: and A. Got, Th€ Case of Miss 
CaveXU 1920. 

Cavendish, surname of the ducal house 
of Devonshire (q.v.). 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles 
(1836-82), politician, second son of the 
7th Duke of Devonshire, 6. Eastbourne, 
and educ. at Trinity (‘olloge, Cambridge. 
He was private secretary to Lord Gran¬ 
ville, 1859; elected M.P. for Barrow-in* 
Fiiriioss, 1865; was Gladstone’s private 
secretary, 1872; financial secretory to the 
’rrcjisury, 1880. In 1882 he was chosen 
by Gladstone to succeed W. E. Forst-er as 
chief secretary to the lord-licutenont of 
Indond. On 6 May C\ and the permanent 
under-secretary. Thomas Henry Burke 
(q.v.), w^ere murdered in Phoenix Park by 
a gang of anssassius, belonging to the secret 
society of Invinclblcs, in front of the 
viceregal lodge. James Carey, a member 
of the Dublin corporation, turned in¬ 
former, 20 persons were arraigned, and 5 
were executed and others sentenced to 
penal servitude. The assassins did not 
know who Lord Frederick was, but they 
meant to murder Burke. The murder 
had far-reaching political consequences 
for Ireland. Piggott’s forged letter of 

C. R. Parnell condoned this murder. 

Cavendish, George (1500-62?), historical 

WTiter, the eldest son of Thomas C., a 
clerk in the Exchequer. He became 
gentleman-usher to Caj'dinal Wolsey 
(q.v.), and served him faithfully to the 
end. After Wolsoy’s death he wrote his 
patron’s biography, which was circulated 
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in MS., but not pub. in full until 1815. 
It is a valuable authentic record of the 
period. 

Cavendish, Henry (1731-1810), natural 
philosopher, b, Nice, educ. at CanibridRo. 
He was extremely shy and lived the life 
of a recluse. A millionaire and the 
possessor of a unique library, C. devoted 
his whole life to chemical and physical 
research, and found time also to work at 
mathematics and to read papers before 
the Koyal Society. Not only did he 
discover the extreme lightness of hydrogen 
—which led at once to balloon experiment¬ 
ing, etc,—but before 1783 he had ascer¬ 
tained the constituents of water and 
atmospheric air, and had conducted his 
famous experiments on the density of the 
earth. Sir Humphry Davy spoke en¬ 
thusiastically of the extreme accuracy of 
his work. See G. Wilson, //. Cavendish, 
1851. 

Cavendish, Thomas (1560-92), circum¬ 
navigator, commanded a ship in Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition to Virginia 
(1585), and in the following year fitted out 
3 small ships from Plymouth, in which 
he sailed round the world (1586-8) by 
way of the Magellan Straits, the E. 
Archipelago, and the Cape. During this 
voyage ho discovered Port Desire, 
Patagonia, burnt 3 Sp. cities, and cap¬ 
tured Sp. treasure. Ho d. at svki olT 
Ascension, broken-hearted because his 
second expedition was not so successful 

Cavendish. Sir William (c. 1505-57). 
Eng. courtier, founder of the family of 
C,, b. Cavendish. Ho was the second son 
of Thomas C. of Cavendish, clerk of the 
pipe, and brother of George C. (q.v.). 
C. was treasurer of the royal chamber 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary 
I, and was one of the commissioners 
appointed by Henry VITI to suppress the 
monasteries. He was 3 times married, 
his third wife being the Derbyshire 
heiress, Bess of Hardwick. With her 
money he planned the sumptuous man¬ 
sion at Chatsworth, which his wife 
completed. See Kennet’s, Memoirs of 
the Cnvendish Family, 1737; J, Grove’s 
Lives of all the Earls and Dukes of Devon¬ 
shire, 1764. 

Cavendish, William, Ist Duke of New¬ 
castle (1592-1676), Royalist, educ. at St 
John’s College, Cambridge. Charles I 
made him tutor to bis son Charles in 
1638. C. had previously entertained his 
sovereign at Welbeck, when Ben Jonson, 
whom he patronised, composed the mas¬ 
que. When the Civil War broke out C. 
sacrificed his owm income to the Royalist 
cause. He won Yorks for the Royalists 
by the victory of Adwalton Moor (164.3). 
In the same year ho captured Hull, but 
in the foUowing, after the rout of Marston 
Moor, went abroad, where be lived in great 
poverty until the Restoration when he 
returned to England. Charles II created 
him Duke of Newcastle in 1665. C. 
wrote a number of dramatic works and 
plays. His second wife. Margaret (c. 
1625-73), whom he married in 1645, and 
who had been one of Henrietta Maria's 
maids of honour, wrote a life of her 


husband, 1667, which was extravagantly 
praised by Charles Lamb; and sev. poems. 

Cavendish-Bentinofc, see Bentinok;. 

Caversham, Baron, see Knollys, Fran¬ 
cis, IST Viscount. 

Caversham, part of the oo. bor. of 
Reading sinoe 1911. Reading. 

Caves, or Caverns (Lat. cavus, hollow), 
hollow places formed in the earth or in 
rock. Most natural C. larger than mere 
slits or hollows below overhanging ledges 
have been produced by the action of 
water in one of 2 ways. The attack of 
the sea on the coast may form sea C.; 
the passage of underground water through 
soluble rocks such as limestones, chalk, or 
rock salt leads to the solution of rock to 
give an Intercoimocting network of sub¬ 
terranean possjxgos and caverns. C. also 
form below glaciers whore melt water 
carves subglocial waterways, and occa¬ 
sionally C. develop in volcanic areas whore 
the central part of a lava flow has drained 
away leaving a lava tunnel formed by the 
rapidly cooled outer skin of the flow (see 
Glaciers and Lava). 

Sea C. result from the attack of waves. 
The beating of waves and the pounding 
of shingle and boulders thrown up by the 
waves wear down the rocks iiiicvoiily. 
Where the rock is soft or cut by a plane 
of weakness such as a Joint, fault, or 
bedding plane, erosion is more rapid. 
Once a small hollow has been formed a 
new factor becomes effective, as the air 
trapped in the hollow is compressed by 
the rising wave and allowed to expand 
when the wave retreats. The wedgo-Ilke 
action of the compressed air si)lit8 the 
rock and leads to the formation of a sea 
cave. The months of sea 0, lie between 
tide marks. Old sea 0. formed when the 
sea stood higher than at the present time 
may be seen on many coasts at the foot of 
abandoned soa-cliffs (sceRAiSF.D Bkaches). 
The shape of sea 0. is usually controlled 
by planes of weakness in the rock. Blow¬ 
holes result when a cave opens out to tbe 
surface; air and water are ejected et enit- 
able states of the tide, particularly when 
the son is stormy. The force with which 
a plume of spray is thrown out of snob 
holes illustrates the effectiveness with 
which air is compressed in the underlying 
cave by the advancing sen. The partial 
collapse of blow-holes produces the steeply 
Inclined natural shafts known in the 
Channel Is. as creux. The collapse of tbe 
roofs of long sea C. gives rise to tne narrow 
inlets called geos in Shetland. The largest 
C. known are those formed by the chemi¬ 
cal rather than the mechanical action of 
w’ater. These are the C. developed by 
the attack of underground water charged 
with carbonic acid derived cither from the 
air or from decaying organic matter. 
Such water acts upon rocks, in particular 
upon the carbonates such os limestone or 
chalk, forming soluble salts which are 
carried away in solution, leaving cavities 
behind. Lai^e subterranean galleries, 
caverns, and channels have been formed 
in various dists. by underground streams 
and rivB.. particularlv where calcareous 
rock is present. Whenever such a rlv., 
for some natural cause, has abandonea 
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its sabterranean water-course, the channel 
it hae occupied gradually dries up, and 
tortuous underground passages remain, 
linking together the C. previously made 
by the water. The holes through which 
the rivs. have descended on their down¬ 
ward course below the earth are known as 
sink-holes. The direction of the caverns 
and channels can frequently be ascer¬ 
tained above ground bV examination of 
these entrance-holes. Fine specimens of 
such sink-holes are found in Kentucky 
and Florida. In limestone diets, cal¬ 
careous deposits are left on the walls of 
sub ter ran cun C. This is duo to a double 


finest specimens of such 0. are to be found 
in Austria, whilst in England most 
beautiful M»eclmen8 can be seen at 
Cheddar. One of the largest and most 
famous C. in the world is Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, U.S.A., situated some 
85 m. SW. of Louisville. It consists of 
a perfect maze of ^eat chambers, grot¬ 
toes, and domes linked by numerous 
passages and galleries. Tlie extent is over 
4 m., and it was evidently formed ages 
ago by the action of water in the prevail¬ 
ing limestone formation. The main cave 
is over 40 ft wide by 300 ft In length and 
about 125 ft high. One of the domes 



INTKIIIOR OF A CAVE, SHOWING STALACTITES AND STALAGMITES 


chemicul process. First, tiie carbonic 
acid acts upon tiio calcium carl)onato (or 
Jimoatonc), fomiing the soluble bicar¬ 
bonate. ^Vhcn this solution is left stand¬ 
ing on tlic walls of the cave the reverse 
process takes place, and glistouiug crystals 
of calcium carbonate nunain. If water, 
laden with calcium bicarbonate, comes 
trickling through tlio roof of tlie cave, in 
the course of tiges ainiilar depasits are 
formed in the shape of icicles. These 
deposits slowly grow in size as the water 
drips from them, and wlicre the solution 
falls on the tloor of the cave dome-shaped 
mounds appear. The incrustations hang¬ 
ing from the roof are known as stalactites, 
and those on the floor staUigmites. Some¬ 
times the stalactites and the stiilagmitea 
may become united, wlum it appears that 
the roof of the cave is supported by pillars. 
Sometimes these formations are of a pure 
dazzling white, but more often arc coloured 
by some foreign matter in the water. 
When the cave is lit up artiflcially, the 
effect is extremely beautiful. Some of the 


attains a height of 300 ft, and there are 
sev. others only slightly less in height. 
The iwesenoe of bones of humans, anthro¬ 
poid apes, and of other animals together 
with artifacts preserved in C, demon¬ 
strates that these wore inliabitod and 
provides valuable evidence of life in past 
ages, of the evolution of man and of the 
way ho lived. The preservation of such 
material and of cave paintings is often 
extraordinarily flne in consequence of the 
deposit of translucent calcium carbonate 
upon them. See also Archaeology and 
CUvE Animals. Consult Sir W. B. 
Dawkins, Cave Hunting: Hcsearches on 
the Evidence of Caves respecting the Early 
Inhabitants of Europe, 1874; Hovey* 
Celebrated American Caverns, 1882; A. 
Badin. Grottes ei cavemes, 1836; E, A. 
Martel, Les Abtmes, 1886, La Sp^UoUme 
au vingtUme SUcle, 1905—6, and La 
France ignordc, 1928; O. Pengelly, Keni^s 
Cavern, 1894; F. Simonys, Die Hdhienim 
Daclistein, 1913; N. Casteret, Ten Years 
under the Earth, 1939, My Caves, 1947, 
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and Darkness under ihe Earthy 1954; A. 11. 
Brodriok, Caveat of LascauXy 1947. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas (Ch*ien- 
fo-tunflr), most famous repository of early 
Chinese painting, situated in the cliffs of 
a riv. valley, on the edge of a sandy 
desert, 25 m. from the small tn of Tun- 
huang, in NW. Kansu, 710 m. from 
Lanohow. They are really Buddhist 
shrines, over 400 in number, hollowed 
out of gravel rook. They vary greatly 
In size, the largest containing images 
of Buddha more than 100 ft high, the 
smallest being little more than niches in 
the wall. Although the earliest date from 
the middle of the 4th cent. ai>, the 
majority belong to the T'ang (018-936) 
and Sung (900-1276) dynasties. The C. 
were dug out and paintod by the monks 
and usually paid for by high officials and 
wealthy merchants, whose portraits and 
those of their fiuiiiliea are often depicted 
along the walls. Many of the Images 
have disappeared or been renovated, but 
the wall paintings, depicting secular and 
religious scenes, are still in a wonderful 
state of preservation, far better indeed 
than those at Ajanta (q.v.). For many 
cents, the C. were one of the greatest 
religious centres in all Asia, visited by 
monks from many countries. But in the 
12 th cent., probably owing to unsettled 
political conditions, they were sealed up 
with stone walls. First reported to, the, 
W. world in 1892 by an Englishman, 
Capt. Bower, the first serious work on 
them was done by 8ir Aurel 8tein (q.v.), 
who found in the long-buried library a 
treasure-house of early Buddhistic and 
Asiatic literature, which has since yielded 
thousands of vols., many of the most 
important of which are now in the Brit. 
Museum, The C, are now converted into 
the Tun-huang Art Institute, and can be 
easily reached by the Lanchovv-Sinklang 
railway. 

Cavetto, a hoUow' or concave moulding 
used in classical architecture. 

Cavia, sec Cavy. 

Caviare, roe of the stu^eon prepared 
for eating. It is a favourite hors-d'(Kvvre 
or savoury. The variety known in Russia 
as ikra, which is loosely granulated and 
almost fluid, is the best. A coarser kind 
called pajusnaval is a common article of 
food in E. Europe. Hamlet’s remark that 
‘ His play . . . ^vas caviare to the general ’ 
proves that it was a knowm delicacy in 
Shakespeare’s day. 

Cavitation, sec Schkw-propeller. 

Cavite, cap. of the prov. of C’avito, 
Luzon, Philippine Is. Situated on Manila 
Bay, 10 m. from the city of Manila, it is 
a fortified seaport and until the .Second 
World War was a naval station of the 
U.S.A. Since 1947 the U.S. has need the 
base only to a limited extent. It is an old 
tn containing narrow streets and build¬ 
ings of stone with upper storeys of wood; 
it possesses 5 churches and a high school. 
It Is the chief naval base of the Philippine 
Is., and during the 19th cent, was the 
scene of political troubles. An Amor, 
squadron under Commodore Geoi-ge 
Dewey wrested it from Spain in May 
1898. Pop. of the prov. 262,550; tn 


35,052. The chief products of the prov. 
are sugar, rice, and coco-nuts and other 
fruits. In the Second World War C. was 
captured by the Japanese on 3 Jan. 1942. 
Recaptured by Amer. forces on 13 P'eb. 
1945. See further under Pacific Cam¬ 
paigns, or Far Eastern Front, in 
Second World War. 

Cavity Resonator. Any hollow electri¬ 
cal conductor possesses distributed induc¬ 
tance and capacitance and can tlierefore 
act as an oscillatory circuit of definite 
resonance frequency. C. R.s are used as 
resonant circuits at very high freouoncies 
corresponding to w'ave-lengtlis of the order 
of 10 cm. The resonant- wave-length is 
proportional to the size of the C. R. and 
the w avo-longtli can be aliened by coupling 
with a reactance. The C. H. is simple in 
design, and has n high Q-factor. The 
shape may be spherical, cylindrical, or 
prismatic. 

Cavour, Camillo Benso, Count (1810- 
1861), It. statesman, b. Turin, a younger 
son of an old aristocratic family of Ided- 
mont. He was educ. at the Military 
Academy at Turin till 1826, when ho 
obtained a commission in the eiiginoci-s. 
During his leisure he studied Eng. politics, 
and developed his strong liberal views 
which caused him to bo regarded witli 
suspicion in official circles. In 18.31 he 
resigned his commission and devoted 
hiniseif to social problems, practical agri¬ 
culture, and foreign travel. In 1847 he 
started at 'rurin a weekly newspaper, ll 
Eisorgimenlo^ tor tlw i)Urpose of spremilng 
the ideas of constitutional reform. In 
Jan. 1848, the revolution in Sicily broke 
out, and C.'s speech on the constitutional 
questions had great influence, not only 
on the people, but also on the Piedmontese 
king, Charles Albert, who was induced to 
grant a constitution. After the Pied- 
mont<‘8e defeats mrainst Austria in tin* wjir 
1848-9, C. threw' himself still more 
ardently into his ideal of freedom from 
Austria and a united It. kingdom, realis¬ 
ing, now, that the unification of Italy 
would requii'e powerful foreign lielp; for 
IMedmont could never defeat Austria 
single-handed. Ilis difficulties wore im¬ 
mense, for ho had, in addition to all the 
external force of Austria and the sup¬ 
porters of the dynasties iii Tusenuy, 
Naples, etc., to combat the traditional 
and separatist policies of Mazzini and the 
republicans and the danger of an nnti- 
»apal and anti-clerical movement, wddeh 
le judged would destroy his own schemes 
of employing foitMgn help to unify his 
country. In 1850 he became minister of 
agriculture and commerce, and in 1851 of 
finance, but ho resigned on a difference 
with the l^riino Minister, d’Azeglio. Ho 
then travelled in h'ranct^ and England to 
discover the trend of foreign opinion in 
regard to the It. problem. In 18.52 be 
returned and was appointed Ih’ime Mini¬ 
ster, a post w'hich ho filled, with short 
intervals, till his death. He now began 
his masterly scheme of foreign policy, 
which was to make a united Italy possible. 
He shrow'dly placed Sardinia and Pied¬ 
mont among the major powers by sending 
a. w’oll-dlscipllned force to the Crimea. 
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while Austria remained neuta^l. He se¬ 
cured the active friendship of France, and 
the benevolent neutrality of England, and 
in 1858 formed an alliance with Napoleon 
III, followed (1859) by a victorious joint 
campaign against Austria (Magenta and 
Solferino). The agreement of Villafranca, 
brought about by the sudden withdrawal 
of Napoleon, left Voiietia in the hands of 
Austria, and bitterly disappointed C., 
who resigned, but later returned to office. 
Ho had ceded Nice, Garibaldi’s bp., and 
Savoy to f ranco in return for the alliance, 
for which he was violently upbraided by 
Garibaldi and his supporters. But the 
adlu^ioii of the central states of Italy 
U» I’iedinout soon followed, and the defeat 
of the Neapolit^Aii kingdom in Sicilj' and 
Naples by Garibaldi. Save for the 
question of Rome and the papal temporal 
I)ovver and Veiietiu, C.*a T)olicy had suc- 
Ciioded entirely, and at his death, Victor 
Kmmanuel JI was king of practic^Uly all 
Italy. The regeneration of Italy had 
been his ideal, and he had worn himself 
out i»rematurely to achieve it. Se^ 
C’ountess E, Martinengo Cesaresco. 
C'avour^ 1S98, and A. J. Whyte, Early Lije 
atid LeUers ojf Cavovr^ 1810-48, 1925, and 
Foliiical Life and I^cUcra of Cavour, 19,‘10. 

Cavour, It. tn. In Piedmont (q.v.), 24 ni. 
HW. of Turin (q.v,). It has an a net 
castle, and has marble find slate quarries. 
Pop. 7000. 

Cavtat, scf Dubrovnik. 

Cavy, or Cavia, family of rodents found 
In S. and Central America, to which the 
capybara or carpincho belongs. The C.s 
have rough hair, well-developed ears, no 
tail, reduced toes, 4 on the fore feet and 
8 on the hind feet. The guinea-pig, C. 
cobaya, known to us as a domestio pet, is 
probably descended from C. cutlcri, the 
rc^stless C., a species with greyish fur. 
The Patagonian C. is a hirge animal of 
the same family Cuviidae, but its two 
siaH’ies form the genus it 

resembles somewhat a long-legged hare, 
and has tlio same number of toes as Cavia. 
See also Gi’inka-pio. 

Cawdor, par. of Nairn, Scotland, 31 m. 
SW. of Nairn, In the fine old medieval 
castle the murder of King Duncan is 
popularly supposed to have taken place, 
but it actually occurred sev. cents, before 
the castle was built. I’oji. 800. 

Cawloy, William (H)02-66), Eng. regi¬ 
cide. He founded St Hartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital, Chiehester, 1020. C. was an active 
mcuibcr of the Long i^arliameiit and was 
one of Charles I’s Judges. Ho was 
excepted from pardon, 1660, nml fled to 
ReJgiuni, and then to Switzerland, his 
proT»ortv being granted to James, Duke of 
York. 

Cawnpore, see. Kanpur. 

Caxamaroa, see Cajamaiuw. 

Caxias, Luis Alves de Lima e Silva, Duke 

of (1803-80), Rrozllian marshal and 
stalesman. Ho brought peace to SW, 
Brazil at the beginning of the Empire, 
and won the decisive battle of Ilumalta in 


the Paraguayan War. , 

Caxias, tn of Muranhtlo, Brazil, for- 
mc^rly known as Aldeias Atlas.^ on IL 
Itapecuru, 180 m. .SE. of Maranhao, with 


which it has riv. connection. It has 
sugar rehneries, cotton mills, and ships 
babacd nuts. Pop. 7000. 

CaxiuB do Sul, It. colony in Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, 60 m. NW. of Porto Alegre, 
with vineyards and cattle. Pop. 32,200. 

Caxton, WiUiam (14221-91), first Eng. 
printer, b. Kent. In 1438 he was appren¬ 
ticed to a rich silk mercer, and the latter 
dying in 1441, young C. was dispatched 
to Bruges to finish his term. Here he 
set up business for himself, and in 1466 
and 1469 he w^as employed, as governor 
of the company of Merchant Adventurers, 
ill negotiating commercial treaties with 
the Dukes of Burgundy. The second 
time his mission was quite successful, and 
about 1471 he entered the household of 
the Duchess Margaret, sister of Edward 
IV, and wife of Charles the Bold of 
Burgund 5 % as commercial adviser. There 
is some doubt as to where C. actually 
learnt the art of printing. Many— 
fimoTig them Wynkyn de Worde, bis 
disciple—say it was at Cologne, between 
1471 and 1474, in company with Colard 
Mansion, who was his partner at Bniges. 
when' ho printed his first book in 1474 
or 1475. This was a trans. of a Fr. 
romance entitled T/te Heeuyell of the 
Tlistoryes of Troyc. In 1476 his second 
printed work (completed in 1474) ap¬ 
peared, The Game and Playc of Chesse, 
another trims. At Michaelmas 1476 C. 
was installed at Westminster, and an 
indulgence, dated 13 Dec. 1476, is the 
earliest extent specimen of C.’s work. 
Lord Rivers’s version of The Dictes or 
Sayenais of the Phylosophcrs, 1477, was 
the first book printed by C. in England. 
Thcricefonvard C. pub. some 80 books, 
many of them his own trans. of famous 
Fr. legends and cycles of romance. His 
Myrrour of the World, 1481, is the first 
vol, lie issued with woodcut illustrations, 
whilst as many as 70 woodcuts were 
inserted in his ed, of the GoUicn Lege ml — 
his own compilation from a Fr. w'ork of 
the 13th cent., containing lives of the 
saints. But by bis fellow countrymen 
he will be remembered above all for his 
services in fixing the Eng. language, 
which was in a changing, somewhat 
chaotic condition, tmd in bringing the 
literary masterpieces w'ithin the reach of 
those who could read. Twice ho printed 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and he brought 
out also (.iower’s Confessio Amaniis, 1483, 
and Malory’s Morte d^Arthur. 

Cayambe: 1. Extinct volcano of the 
Andes, in Ecuador, practically on the 
equator, 19,014 ft high. 

2. Tn of Pichincha prov., Ecuador, at 
(he foot of C. volcano, an agric. market. 
Pop.7400. 

Cayenne, old name for Fr. Guiana 
(q.v.). 

Cayenne, city, Atlantic port, and the 
cap. of Fr. Guiana, at the moutli of the 
Cayenne R. on the NW. coast of the is. 
of that name. The harbour is shallow 
and ships of over 15-ft draught must 
anchor outside It. There is an inter¬ 
national airport. The staple exports are 
gold, timber, rum, cocoa, hides, and 
apices. The penal settlement was 
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abolished in 1946. Malaria was virtually 
wiped out and lull proventive control 
instituted in the early 1950 ’b. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Cayenne Pepper, see CAPSicmt. 

Gayes, Les, or Aux Cayes, main seaport, 
cap. of Sud dept, on SW. coast of Haiti, 
98 m. SW. of Port-au-Prince. It is an 
episcopal see <ind exports sugar, coffee, 
bananas, cotton, and logwood. Pop. 
11,850. 

Gayey, tn of E. central Puerto Rico, W. 
Indies, in the Central Cordillera 25 m. 
S. of Sail Juan. It is a summer resort, 
and the centre of a sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco diet. Pop. 18,42‘J. 

Cayley, Arthur (1821-95), matheraati- 
cinn, b. Richmond, Surrey. He was 
educ. at King’s College, l^ondon. and 
Trinity C/ollege, Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler of his year, 1842, he was also 
winner of the Smith prize. He practised 
as a barrister for 14 years, and returned 
to Cambridge as Sadlorian prof, of pure 
mathematics. He produced a. number of 
memoii‘8 of outstanding importance, deal¬ 
ing with qualities, the theory of invariants, 
analytical geometry, matrices, and ellip¬ 
tic functions, which, collected and pub. 
by the Cambridge Univ. Press, form a 
monument to his fame as one of the 
greatest of mathematicians. He possessed 
honorary degrees of almost every foreign 
univ., and was a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He d. at Cambridge, and his 
portrait and bust are in Trinity C'ollege. 

Cayley, Sir George (1773-1857), Eng. 
Inventor, now accepted fis the true father 
of the modern aeroplane. He was the 
first to formulate tlie root problems of 
heavier-than-air flight, and the first to 
conduct basic scientific re.soarch from 
which the whole development of the 
aeroplane derives. His model glider of 
1S04 was the first proper historical aero¬ 
plane, and later he constructed and flew 
the first man-carrying glider (r. 1850). 
He pub, his researches on aviation and 
aerostation at various times and tlius 
ensured that those who followed should 
build on the right foundations. Ho was 
also an able inventor in other flcld.s, but 
his aeronautical work was outstanding. 
See Aeroplank. 

Caylus, Marie Marguerite Le Valois de 
Villette de Muroay, Gomtesse de (1673- 
1729), Fr. noblewoman, b. Poitou, the 
granddaughter of Tli6odore Agrippa 
d’AubigTi<:\ She was taken to Paris and 
educ. at court by her aunt, Mmo de 
Malntenon, and in 1688 married the 
Comte do C., w'ho d, in 1704. She won 
a great contemporary reputation as a 
beauty and wit, and left a book which W'as 
edited n.s Souvenirs by Voltaire in 1770. 

Cayman, sec Caiman. 

Cayman Islands, 3 low-lying Is. of tho W. 
Indies, which were colonised by tho Brit, 
from Jamaica, 140 m. to tho NW., of 
which they still form a dependency. 
Columbus, who discovered them, named 
them Tortuffas after tho turtles which 
abound in the is., and which are even 
to-day the chief export, together with 
tortoise-shell and shark skins. The 
first account of the is. is the report of 


the third voyage of Columbus on his 
return from Porto Bello to Hispaniola in 
1593. Therein it is stated that the is. 
were covered with turtles, which swarmed 
also on the coasts in such multitudes as to 
look like ridges of rocik. There is also an 
early de8crix>tion of Grand Cayman by 
Capt. Win Jackson, who visited the is. in 
1643 In an obortlvo attempt on Jamaica. 
He says: ‘The island is much frequented 
by English, Duteh, and V'rench ships, that 
come i)urposely to salt up ye flesh of these 
Tortoises.’ In 1655, when Jamaica was 
taken, the O. I. became a regular source of 
food suiJply for the soldiers and tleota of 
England cruising the Caribbean. Coco¬ 
nuts are grown on Little Cayman and 
Cayman Brae. The is. are ricli in timber, 
and their inhab. sire clever 8hir>wrights. 
Georgetomi is the chief tn of Grand 
Cayman. Tlie gov. is administered by a 
commissioner, iissisted by a legislative 
assembly comprising justices of the pence 
and elected vestrymen; enactments 
require tho assent of tho Governor of 
Jamaica. Tho total pop. of tho group is 
some 8000. No survey of the is. has yet 
been made, and tho area of the group is 
variously estimated at 92 to 140 sq. ni. 

Cayor, dist. of Senegal, Fr. Equatorial 
Africa., until 1883 part of tho kingdom of 
Djolof, It is now under the direct control 
of Franco, and is traversed by the railway 
from Dakar to St Louis. Pop. about 
100 , 000 . 

Cayos, see Turks and Caicos. 

Cays (pronounced ‘keys’), name given 
to tho is. off tho coast of Brit. Honduras. 
The prin. are Turneffe (a corruption of 
Terra Nova), St (Joorge’s Cny, Eng. Cay, 
and Ambergris (’ay. They are much 
resorted to for bathing and fishing, and 
there are sov. ‘ week-end ’ residenecH in St 
George’s Cay. This latter was the 11.(^. 
of tho Jog-cutters, or bay-men ns they 
were called. It was here that the bay- 
men and tho Brit, sloop Merlin defeated a 
force of 2000 men under Cien. O’Neill, tlie 
Governor of Yucatan, in a buttle on 
10 Sept. 1798, tho anniversary of which is 
still annually celebrated in tho colony. 

Caytoniales, fossil plants of Juroasic ago 
found at Cayton Bay, Yorlcs. They were 
early flowering plants or snb-Angio- 
sporms, but were still closely allied to tho 
Pteridosperms. 

Cayuga: 1. Co. of New York state, 
U.8.A.. bounded on N. by Lake Giitarh*, 
and on W. by Lake C. It has deposits of 
salt, gypsum, and llmostono. Area 722 
sq. m.; pop. 70,135. 

2. Lake of New York state, U.S.A., 
lying partly in Tompkins co., and forming 
the boundary between (7. and Seneca cos. 
fjongest (38 in.; average width, 4 m.) of 
tho Finger Lakes. At tho S, end lies 
Ithaca. 

Cazalla do la Sierra, Sp. tn in the prov, 
of Sevilla, with Rom. and Moorish re¬ 
mains. .A.ni8eod liqueur and cork are 
rnariuf. Pop. 5000. 

Cazin, Jean Charles (1840-1901), Fr. 
painter, b. Samer, Pos-de-Calais, the son 
of F. J. C., a famous doctor; ho studied in 
France and England, where he came into 
contact with tho Pre-Raphaelites. In 
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1889 he wae made on. officer of the Legion 
of Honour. Though his earliest works 
are on religious subjects, he excelled in 
landscapes into which figures were intro¬ 
duced. Among his best pictures are 
•The Flight into Egypt,' 1877, ‘Hagor 
and Ishmael,* 1880, ‘Souvenir de f6tc,* 
1881, and ‘ Journ6e faite,’ 1888. 

Oazique, see Caoique. 

Cazorla, Sp. tn in the prov. of Ja4n, 
with an anct castle, and a trade in grain 
and oil. Pop. 7000. 

Cea, see Gaos. 

Oeadda, see Chad, St. 

Cean*Bermudez, Juan Augustin (1749- 
1829), Sp. writer, b. Gijon in the Asturias. 
He studied architecture and drawing, but 
not apparently with any groat success, 
and, having a small pension from the gov., 
he was enabled to devote himself entirely 
to his literary pursuits iis the historian of 
Sp. art. His first pub. was the Diccion- 
ario 11 istdrico de los mas iluatres Profesores 
de las Bellas Artes cn Kspafla (6 vols, 
8 vo), 1800; and his others are Dcscripd&n 
Arlistwa de la Caiedral de Sevilla, 1804, 
Descri.jx'iidn del Hospital del Sangre, 1804, 
Carta sobre el Estuo, etc., de la Escuela 
SevWana, 1806, Didtogo sobre cl Arte de 
Phtlar, 1819, and lastly the Noticias de los 
ArquitcjctoB y Arguiiectura en Espaila (4 
voN., 4U>), 1829, a work founded upon 
maU'riala collected by Eugenio Llaguno. 
He also pub. a memoir of his friend 
Jovollanos. 

Ceanothus, genus of Rhamnoceae, of 
which the species, natives of America, are 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs. C. 
Americanus, red root or New Jersey tea, 
C. azureus, C. x burrewoodii, C. dentatus, 
and C. rigidtts arc esteemed for their 
beauty when in flower, being blue in 
colour. 

Cear&, N. state of Brazil, bounded N. 
and E. by the Atlantic, Rio Grande do 
Norte, and Paraiba, S. by l^ernaiubuco, 
and W. by Piaul; lying partly on the 
gi'cat Brazilian plateau, its formation is 
that of terraces cut up by water-courses 
and liigh hills (3000 ft); the climate is 
very hot and it is subject to severe and 
destructive droughts. On the higher 
ground cattle ore raised and some horses. 
The chief products (grown by Irrigation in 
the interior and along the coast) are 
cotton, sugar, and coiroo; curnaCiba and 
oiticica are exported. The cap. is Forta¬ 
leza (q.v.). Area 59,168 sq. m.; pop. 
2,735,700. 

Cebadilla, Sebadilla, and Sabadiila, 

various Sp.-Mexican names applied to 
liliaceous plants containing verntrme. 
Schoenocavlon officinale is one of those 
plants and the alkaloid is derived from 
its dried fruits; Helonias officinale is 
another species, a native of N. America; 
Vcratnim album, often knov\Ti as white 
hellebore root, and V. aaltadilla are 
gathered for the veratrine-yielding rhi¬ 
zomes. Tlicso hellebore alkaloids, of un¬ 
known constitution, but of considerable 
physiological activity, have not fpimd 
much use In medicine. The alkaloid jer^ 
xnne forms crystalline salts, l^rotovera’ 
trine Is very poisonous and causes violent 
sneezing. The other alkaloids, proto- 


verairidine and verairoidine, are of little 
importance. See also Vsbatrine and 
Vebatrum. 

Cebes, a disciple of Socrates and one of 
the speakers In Plato's Phaedo. He has 
been credited with the authorslxip of a 
work entitled Pinax or Tabula which was 
popular in the Middle Ages and trails, into 
many languages, including Arabic. It 
professes to be an interpretation of an 
ailegorioal picture in a temple. Like 
Pilgrim's Progress, It represents the 
snares and temptations of this life, and 
concludes that the true end of learning is 
to mould character. Modern scholars, 
however, while agreeing that the work Is 
inspired by Platonic theories, attribute It 
rather to C. of CJyzicus (late 2nd cent, ad) 
or to an otherwise unknown author of 
the 1st cent. There is a trans. by R. T. 
Clark, 1909. 

Cebidae, large family of Primates which 
is divided into 4 sub-families, represented 
by the howling monkeys, sakis, teotees, 
and Capuchin monkeys. They inhabit 
trees of the Neotropical region and sev. 
fossil forms have been discovered. 

Cebu, is. of Philippines; area 1702 sq. m. 
It is intersected by fine mt ranges. The 
chief products are sugar, copra, tobacco, 
and hemp. There is a flourishing export 
trade, and salt, pottery, and making of 
socks are some of the most prosperous 
industries. Excellent mangoes abound, 
and good sponges ore foimd off the coast. 
Coal and oil are found here. The is. 
continued, under the U.S.A., the pros¬ 
perity it enjoyed under Sp. rule. The 
first Sp. settlement was in 1565. Pop. 
947,309. The cap. tn, C., is situated on 
the E. coast, N. of tne centre. It is a 
port of entry and a municipality; the 
port is well protected from storms. The 
streets are wide and well laid out, and 
good roads traverse the surrounding 
country. C. is an episcopal see, and the 
bishop’s palace is famous for its internal 
decoration. The Augustinian church 
possesses the miraculous image of the 
Santo Nifto. The leper hospital was 
removed in 1906 to the is. of Culion. The 
cathedral, finished in the 18th cent., 
contains a cross said to have been erected 
by Magellan, the groat exploi*er, who was 
killed In the neighbouring is. of Mactan. 
Jap. forc5es landed on C. is. on 11 April 
1942, but the Americans recaptured it in 
1945. Pop. (tn) 167,503. 

Cebus, genus of monkeys typical of the 
family Cebidae, which belongs to S. 
America. The species have a well- 
developed thumb, a hairy prehensile tail, 
and 36 teeth. They inclndo the Capuchin 
monkeys (q.v.), and wore at one time 
common in Britain ns the companions of 
hurdy-gurdy players. 

Cecoano, It. tn, in Lazio (q.v.>, on the 
Siicco, 5 m. S. of Frosinone (q.v.). It 
was severely damaged during the Second 
World War. Pop. 12,000 

Ceoohi, Antonio (1849-96), b. Pesaro 
in Italy. He was a great traveller and 
explorer, and took part in the Marquis 
Antinori's expedition to Abyssinia (1876), 
being responsible for their route from 
Zeila to Shoa. Two years later he went 
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on an expedition to explore the GaJla 
country, taking with him Chiarini, but 
they were captured and imprisoned. C. 
was set free in 1880, his companion having 
succumbed during the coulliiement. Ho 
was next sent on a mission to Massowah 
by the It. Gov. and succeeded in con¬ 
cluding a treoty of commerce with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar (1885), at the same 
time pursuing his explorations along the 
coast. He wroU> sev. books of travel. 

Cech, Svatopluk G840-1908), Ostfe- 
dec, in Bohemia, one of the best-known 
(;zoch poets. His poems, inspired by 
national enthusiasm, have appeared iu 
collections, the first in 1874. The most 
notable are Vaclav z Mi^aloviCf Leaeiin- 
sh’fj Kovdf (The Smith Of Lesetin), and 
Bdsnd oiroka (The Son)^ of a Slave). His 
best-known novels (notable for their 
satirical wit) are Frovklky. Arabesky a 
Humoresky, 1878-80, and The Candidate 
for ImmortalitVy 1884. 

Ceohy, see Bohemia. 

Ceoidomyia, typical genua of the family 
of dipterous Insects known as Cocido- 
myildae, the species of wdiich are charac¬ 
terised by being minute and fragile, with 
longiah antennae furnished with whorls of 
hair. The larvae are small maggots which 
live on vegetable or animal substance, and 
frequently produce galls on plants. C. 
dejitnwtor, the Hessian fiy of N. -America, 
is w’cll known as a destroyer of wheat; 
C. the wheat-fly, has a larva which 

feeds on the pollen of wheat and the ear 
consequently produces no grain; C. safi- 
cina is common in B’rance on willow's. 

Cecil, Lord Edward Christian David 
(1902- ), critic and biographer, a son of 
the 4th Marquis of Salisbury. Kduc. at 
Oxford, in 1948 ho became Goldsmith’s 
prof, of Eng. Jitxu’uture tJiorc, and In 
1949 was made a Companion of Honour. 
His works include The Stricken J)eer (a 
life of Cowper), 1929, studies of Sir WalU‘r 
Scott, 1933, and Jane Austen, 1935, 
and 3 vols. of criticism. Early Victorian 
Novelists, 1934, Poets and Story Tellers, 
1949, and The Fine Art of Rea ding and 
Other Literary Studies, 1957. He has 
also written l)iographical studios of Mel¬ 
bourne, The Voimg Melbourne, 1954 (tlio 
early years), and Lord M 1954 (the later 
years). 

Cecil, Henry, see Exeter, Peerage op. 

Cecil, Lord Hugh Richard Heathoote, 
sec Quickhwood, Ist Baron. 

Cecil, James Edward Hubert Gasooyne- 
and Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-, see 
Saltsrury, 4th and 5th Marqttehbeh of. 

Cecil, John, sometimes called Snowden 
(1558-1626), priest and political agent, 6. 
Worcester; educ. at Oxford, Itheiras, and 
Romo, where he became secretary to 
Cardinal Allen. Ho later wont to Spain, 
and was employed by Father Parsons in 
various missions between Spain and 
England. He was captured, and subse¬ 
quently acted as a spy for Burghley and 
Sir Robert Cecil. He took a prominent 
part in the controversies between the 
secular Catholics and the .Tesuits. 

Cecil, Robert, Earl of Salisbury (c. 1503- 
1612), Eng. statesman, succec^ded his 
father, Lord Burghley, as secretary of 


state (1596). C. wuvs always delicate, and 
was known as the ‘crook-backed earl.’ 
He was one of the commissioners who 
tried Essex for leaving Ireland without 
permission (1600). He became James I’e 
chief advisor; though hard-working and 
tt skilful udministnitor, he was not of his 
father's calibi*e and left little impression 
on the constitutional hist, of the time. 
James rewarded C-, who had helped him 
to the crow'n, by tiie gift of an earldom, 
but wanting C.’s estate at Theobalds for 
himself, obliged him to take Hatflold in 
exchange. C. was the builder of Hatfleld 
House. 

Cecil, Thomas, sec Exeter, Peerage 
OF. 

Cecil, William, see Burleigh, Ist 
Baron. 

Cecil of Chelwood, Edgar Algernon 
Robert, Ist Viscount (1864- ), statesman, 
third son of the 3rd Marquess of Salisbury. 
Educ. at Eton, and at Oxford (I'niv. 
College), where ho was a prominent 
speaker at the Union. Called to the Bar 
in 1887, beeamc Q.(J. in 1899. He w-as 
Conservative M.P. for Marylebone, 1906, 
but resigned his candidature, 1910, on 
account of his opposition to 'J’arlff 
Reform. lie stood for Blackburn as a 
Unionist Free Trader, but was defeated. 
In 1911 (by-election) he was elected for 
the Hitehin div. of Herts. He held that 
seat until raised to the peerage. He was 
an early siipportor of the women’s 
sulTrage movement. 

Tie caute into tiie fVnilition (Jov., 
formed during the First World War, iu 
May 1915; being first of all nnder- 
secretjiry for foreign ntTniis. till 1916; 
minister of blockade till 1918; assistant 
secretary of state for foreign atTairs, 1918. 
Ln 1919 he was in Paris as chairman of 
the Supreme Economic (’oimeil, and 
assisted in drafting tlio ('ovciiant of the 
League of Nations (q.v.). In 1920 he 
attended the first Assembiy of ilio League 
at Geneva, ns representative of the Union 
of S. Africa, lie became liord Privy 
Seal in the Consorrativo (4ov. of 1923, 
and w'as raised to the peerage in the same 
year. In the second Baldwin administra¬ 
tion, formed Nov. 1924, he was chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster; and he fre¬ 
quently represented Sir Austen Chamber¬ 
lain on the Council of the League. He 
was prill. Brit, representative on the Dis¬ 
armament Commission at Geneva in 
1926-7; and in 1927 ho resigned from the 
gov. to devote himself to the strengthen¬ 
ing of the League. Awarded the Nob€d 
peace prize for 1937. Pubs.: A (irrat 
Experiment: an Autobiography, 1941; A 
Real Peace, 1941; All the M ay (aut()- 
biography), 1948. 

Cecilia, St (2nd~3rd cent.), Rom. 
virgin and martyr, w'hose name occurs in 
the Canon of the Mtias. Her relics, with 
thf)Ro of Sts Valerian and Tiburtius, now 
rest beneath tiie high altar of Santa 
Caecilia in Trastovero at Rome. She is 
the patron of music and musicians, and 
lias been made famous in Eng. literature 
by Chaucer’s Second Nonne's Tale oe w'ell 
as by Dryden’s celebrated Ode. Her 
feast is on 22 Nov. 
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Oaoropia, jpreuus of tropical Amor, treee, 
family Moracea©. Th© wood is very 
llfirlit, and igmitos readily by friction; the 
fruit resembles a rospborry and has an 
agreeable flavour; the bark is fibrous. 
C. peltcUat the trumpet-tree or snake- 
wood, is a native of W. Indies and S. 
America, and the stems are made into 
trumpets by the Indians. It is noted lis 
an example of myrmec>ophily in wliich 
ants live in the hollow stems, obtain food 
from th© tree, and guard it against the 
ravages of leaf-cutting ants. 

Ceorops, legendary first King of Attica. 
He is Huppoaed to have divided the coun¬ 
try into 12 cominiinitioM, to have instituted 
tlio laws of [)roi)orty and marriage, and 
to have abolished the sacrifice of ])Iood. 
G. was the legendary giver of the. (dive- 
tree to Attica {«ee Athena). His tomb 
was in the Krocldiiumn. 

Cedar, or Gedrus, genus of Gouiforae 
which contains 3 species; <\ C. 

of Lebanon, O. atlantica, the silver or 
Mt Atlas C. of Algeria, and C. dtodara, 
the deodar fountain-tree of India. These 
species, which are probably only varieties 
of a former plant, agree in having a 
fragrant, durable, light red wood which 
is used in building and cabinet-making. 
Th('y an-* evergreen shrubs with net'dle- 
HhH]»ed T>er8iHtent leaves, linvc wide- 
spreading branches, thick trunks, and th© 
seeds take 2 or 3 years to ripen. They 
are cultivated in Britain on account of 
their handsome npjiearanco, and in India 
they are thought to be saorocl, and are 
planted near temples. The resin which 
exud(fs from the trunks was formerly 
used in cmbaliniog, and an oil was 
prer>arod from it. The name of C. is 
given to about 60 other trees, especially 
to sev. of the genera Cedrela^ Chamnenf- 
naris, Cupre98i(s, Juniperus^ and Thuja. 
Tti© bfustard C. of Jamaica is Gvamma 
iatmntma, and the white-wood C. is 
Tecoma lAtvroxylon. Ste. Forestry; 
Timber; Tree. 

Cedar*bird. or AmpeJis carolintmis, 
passeriform bird common to N. America, 
and is closely related to the waxwing. 
It is a songless bird, grcgaplous in habit, 
swift of flight, and has a voracious 
appetite, fading on berries, fniits, and 
Insects. It is known also as the Amer. 
or GaroUna waxwing. 

Cedar Creek, riv. of N. Virginia, rising 
in Shenandoah eo., and flowing NE. 
to enter tbo Slienandoah II. 3 m. E. 
of Strnsburg. Near It the Confederates, 
under Early, wore defeated by tbo 
Federals, under Sheridan, on 19 Oct. 1864. 

Cedar Falls, city in Iowa, U.S.A., on 
the Cedar K., 9.1 m. W. of Dubuque. It 
mamifs. farm equipment, pumps, auto- 
mc)bile seat covers, and blankets, and is 
the seat of Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
Pop. 14,300. 

Cedar Oum, resin obtained from Cain- 
fri» arhorca used in medicine and in 
making varnish. It has a fragrant 
odour, and in uT)poarajice is yellow and 
transparent. 

Cedar Mountains, see Ceperberq. 

Cedar Oil, which is an essential oil fre¬ 
quently used in mounting sections, is 


obtained from Junipertia virffiniana. 
This tree, althougdi known as the N. 
Amer. rod-cedar or pencil-cedar, is not 
time cedar. 

Cedar Rapids, city, cap. of Linn co., 
Iowa, U.S.A., on Cedar R., 63 m. SW. of 
Dubuque. It manufs. corcal and other 
food products, portable rock-crushing 
equipment, milling and dairy machinery, 
furnaces, steel office furniture, etc. It 
has an art association with gallery and 
is the seat of Coe College. Pop. 72,300. 

Cedar Resin, name given to the exuda¬ 
tion of cedar-trees and allied species of 
Pinaoeae. It was at one time employed 
in embalming. 

Cederberg, or Cedar Mountains, mt 

range in CTanwilliam co.. Cape Prov., S. 
Africa, so called from the profusion with 
which it is covered by the native cedar 
(W iddrington ia juniperoides). H ighost 
peak, Sneeuwkop, 6300 ft. 

Cedrela, genus of tropical Moliaceae, 
many of the species of which yield a 
compact, scented, and beautifully veined 
timber. C. loona, the bastard cedar, toon, 
or cedar-wood of S. India, has a bark 
which ia a powerful astringent. C. am- 
iralis is the Australian red cedar, and 
C. odoToia, the W. Indian cedar, is mad© 
into cigar-boxes. 

Cedrlrei, or Coerulignone, volatile solid 
occurring in the form of dark blue needles 
w’hen in the crystalline condition. It 
was discovered by Relchenbach, who ob¬ 
tained it from coal-tar products, and its 
chemical constitution is represented by 
the formula Ci«Hi«0«. It is prepared in 
the pure condition from the distillation 
products of beechwood tar. 

Cedron (Simaba redron)^ small tree of 
the order Simnrubaceoe, indigenous to 
Columbia. Has a fruit like a plum, con¬ 
taining a seed like a large almond. It ia a 
febrifuge and an antidote to snake-bite. 

Cedrus, see Cedar. 

CefalU, tn and bathing resort in Sicily 
(q.v.), on the N. coast, 37 m. ESE. of 
Palermo (q.v.). It stands by a high cliff, 
and has a fine Norman cathedral (partly 
12 th cent.). Traces remain of the a not 
Cik city of CephaloeAium. There are ricli 
marble quarries near. Sardine fishing is 
an important industry. Pop. ll.SOt). 

CogI6d (formerly Czegled), tn of Hun¬ 
gary, in Pest CO., 4f) m. SE. of Budapest 
(q.v.). It is a railway, agric., and market¬ 
gardening centre, with distilleries and 
flour and brick industries. Pop. 39,000. 

Ceglie Messapioo, It. tn in Apulia (q.v.), 
23 m. W. of Brindisi (q.v.). Pop. (com.) 
18,000. 

Cehegin (anct Legisa), Sp. tn in the 
prov. of Murcia. It manufs. paper, and 
has a trade tn cereals, wine, lierap, honey, 
and esparto. There are rich quarries of 
black marble near by. Pop. 15.800. 

Ceiling, the upper interior covering of 
a room, hall, church, or other building. 
The derivation has been much disputed. 
Lnt. celare, to carve; celart, to bide, have 
been suggested, but the most probable 
source is Fr. riel: Lat. caelum, sky. The 
term C. should not be confused with roof, 
the C. being ‘ the undoroovering of a roof 
or floor concealing the timbers* (Murray. 
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New English Dictionary ); thus such maa- 
nlflcent timber work as may be seen in 
Westminster Hall or Middle Temple Hall 
or the stone vaulting: of oathedraJs, etc., 
should not be treated as C,s. In the 
14 th cent, the construction of C.s proper 
developed, so that what was merely the 
underside of the floor above became an 
ornamental feature of the room below. 
Fr. and It. C.s of the 16th cent, were 
moulded in plaster, gilded, and painted. 


latinfp a number of Russian national songs 
into the ‘kindred Bohemian.* Deprived 
of his editorship of the leading newspaper 
of Prague, and of his professorship at the 
univ. because of his criticism of the 
severity of Emperor Nicholas in quelUng 
the Polish insurrections, he accepted » 
professorship at Breslau in 1842, and in 
1849 returned to Prague to die, Ins 
calamities having embittered and warped 
his nature. His Huie siolisid (hundred* 
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In 1520 Raphael executed for the Vatican 
a reproduction of a C. from the Golden 
House of Nero, and classical mouldings 
have been a favourite source of decorative 
design among architects, notably to the 
brothers Adam at the close of the 18th 
cent. The wooden C. of St Albans 
(.’othedral is one of the earliest examples 
of the class in England. Among other 
flne examples are the It. C. at Holyrood, 
and those at Iladdon Hali; Sizergh Hall, 
Westmorland; the Ued Lodge, Bristol; 
houses in I’ore St, Totnos, etc. 

Celakovsky, Frantiiek Ladislav (1/90- 
1852), Czech poet and philologist, early 
bectune a passionate enthusiast for 
Slavonic language and literature. Ills 
SlnwanskA ndrndnj pjsni, 1812-27, w^as n 
collection of Slavonic national songs, and 
he wrote a book on The Philosophy of the 
Slavonic Nation in Proverbs, besides trans* 


leaved rose) is considered his flneat poem. 

Celandine, name from Gk khelidon, *thc 
swallow,’ applied to sov. plants. Rw- 
conia frutescens, the Tree C., a shrub of 
Mexico, W. Indies; Chelickmium mojus, 
the Greater C. or Swallow-wort, a 
perennial herb of Europe, including 
Britain, and W. Asia; and Siylophorum 
diphyllum, the C. l*oppy, a perennial herb 
of E. N. America belong to the Papaver* 
aceao; wiiilo Ranunculus ficaria, the 
Leaser C., a perennial herb wltli bright 
golden yellow, buttercup like flowers, 
mitive to Europe and W. Asia, is com¬ 
mon in woods, meadows, grassy banks, 
and stream sides in spring throughout 
Britain. 

Celanese, see Rayon. 

Celano, Thomas of (t1. 1250), noet, 
belonged to the order of Friars Minor. 
Ho wrote the words of the long 13th‘ccnt. 
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hymn or seqiienoo Dies %ra^, dies ilia 
which la interpolated Into the Requiem or 
Mast! for the Dead, The opening of the 
traditional plainsong setting adapted to 
the words has been quoted by many 
composers in works where death la 
alluded to, including Berlioz, Liszt, 
Saint-Saens, and Vaughan Williams. C. 
wrote biographies of St Francis and St 
Clara, iiee also Dies InAic. 

Celano, Lake of, see Fucixo, Lake of. 
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Celastraceae, family of dicotyledonous 
plautfl, containing about 40 genera, in 
troi)ical and temperate countries. The 
8 i»eoi(^« are trees or slirubs, with simple, 
stipulate, often leathery IcavcH, and 
small, usually hermaphrodite flowers. 
The calyx consists of 4 or 5 free or united 
sepals, the corolla of 4 or 5 T»eUds, the 
stamens, 4 or 5 in number, and tlie carpels, 
2 to 5 in number, are inserted on a 
flattened disk. There nro usually 2 
ovules in each loculus of the ovary, and 
the seeds liave usually u bright aril; the 
fruit varies. The chief genera are Catha, 
Celdsirus, hJaeodr.ndron, K\i<mymvs,Vachy' 
ethun, ScUarffcria, and 'Triptcryginm. 

Celaya, city on the Rio I^aja, 29 m. W. 
of QuerOtaro, in the state of (luanajuato, 
Mexico. 11 w*as a main centre of tho war 
of independence, 1810. There are famous 
colonial churches by the architect Fran¬ 
cisco do Tresgnerrns (b. there, 17i5r>). Its 
elevation is .'>764 ft, and its industries 
Include t<'xtilo and flour milling, tanning, 
and distilling. Pop. 22,800. 

Celbridge, small tn on tho R. Liffey, 12 
m. W. of Dublin, in the NE. of co. Kildaro, 
Rep. of Ireland, homo of Swift’s ‘Vanessa,' 
Pop. 800. . , . , 

Celebes, is. in the (Jreater Sundns, Indo¬ 
nesia, between the O. Soa (N.) and tho 
Flores Sea (S.). Curiously shaped, it 
consists of 4 peninsulas running E. and S. 
and separated by tho Gulfs of Tominl, 
Tolo, and Bone. Tho mountainous 
interior rises to 11,286 ft at Mt Ilante* 
mario. In the centre are largo higli-lerol 
lakes, Poso and Towuti. Dense foreste 
produce oak, teak, cedar, sandalwoou, 
bamboo, and upas. Agric. product ai-o 
copra, coffee, sago, and hemp. Mineral 


resources include gold, silver, diamonds, 
coal, sulphur, nickel, and iron. Cattle 
and ponies ai’e raised in the highlands. 
Trepang and mother-of-pearl fishing is 
carried on. The chief tns are Macassar, 
Manado, and Gorontalo. Pop. about 
4,000,000, mainly Malay and somi- 
civilisod Alfuros in the interior. The 
I^ortuguese settled C. in tho Macassar 
area, 16‘if), but were driven out by the 
Dutch in 1660. Occupied by tho Japan¬ 
ese in tho Second World War, C. became 
part of Indonesia in lO.'iO. 

Celebes Sea, arm of tho Paclflo Ocean, 
surrounded by the Sula Is. and Mindanao 
on tho N., Celebes on tho S., and Boiiieo 
on the W. 

Celeriac, see Celery. 

Celery, or Apium graveolens, a European 
species of Umbelliforae found wild in tho 
marshes of England near tho sea. In Its 
wild state the plant is poisonous, but 
when cultivated the blanched leaf-stalks 
are valuable as purifiers of tho blood, and 
may bo eaten raw. stewed as a vegetable, 
or made into soup. Tho form known as 
celeriac, grown on the Continent, is tnmip- 
rootod, and is used chiefly in made dishes 
or In sauces. In the cultivation of C. the 
plants are raised from seeds sown in a 
light, rich, well-drained soil from the end 
of Mar. to tho beginning of May. When 
they are a few inches high they are trans¬ 
planted into another bed until they attain 
a height of 6 or 7 in., and then placed in 
a row in a trench and gradually earthed 
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up to blanch the stalks. The soil in 
this case should be moist, verj^ rich, well 
fertilised, and well drained, as the good¬ 
ness of the C. is dependent on its rapid 
growth. 

C61este, Madame (1815-82), Fr. dancer 
and actresSy b. Paris. As a child she 
learnt dancing at the opera ballet, and 
when only 16 was offered an engagement 
in New York, whei*e she made her first 
appearance at the Bowery Theatre. She 
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then come to England and played Fenella 
in Masaniello at Liverpool and in London, 
1831. In 1834 she returned to the U.S.A., 
where she created a great sensation; 
according to the story President Jaokson 
introduced her to his Cabinet. She 
returned to London in 1837, gave up 
dancing, and appeared at Drury Lane. 
Her best part was Mituni in Green Bushes 
by Buckstone. She was manageress of 
the Adelphi Theatre with B. Webster, 
and subsequently of the Lyceum. She 
retired in 1870 and d, in Paris. 

CelesU, Andrea (1037-1706), painter of 
the Venetian school, b, and a. Venice. 
C.’s works are very attractive, especially 
in colouring, in which ho resembles Paul 
Veronese. He painted landscape, hist., 
sacred and profane, and genre; cabinet 
pictures, gallery pictures, and altar- 
pieces. Five of his best pictures are in 
the gallery of Dresden, one of which is the 
sack of a city by night, the largest picture 
in the collection. 

Celestial Globe, see Globes. 

*Celestina, La/ Sp. novel, pub. anony¬ 
mously in 1409 at Burgos, tmder the title 
Comedia de Calisio y Melibea, but gener¬ 
ally called La Celestina from its priu. 
character. It was written in dialogue 
form, divided into 16 acts (5 more were 
added later). It is highly probable that 
the author was a certain Jew, Fernando 
de Kojas. Although certain resem¬ 
blances may be traced between the 
characters and those In the work of Juan 
Ruiz, an earlier writer (q.v.). La 
Celestina owes its success not to Its simple 
plot, bnt to its intense tragic power and 
magnificent characterisation, especially of 
La Oclestina. The work may be called 
the first European novel. It was hood 
trans. into French, Italian, Latin, and 
English by J, Mabl>c in 1631. 

Gelestine, name of 5 popes. C. I (422- 
432) had a peaceful rule. He was the first 
to take an active interest in the churches 
of Britain and Ireland, 0. 11 (1143-4) 
removed the interdict which his pre¬ 
decessor had put upon King Louis VII of 
Franco. C. Ill (1191-8) was elected at 
the age of 85. He crowned Henry VI 
Emperor of Germany, but failed to 
appease his hostility to the Holy ?ioe. 
The matrimonial irregularities of Philip 
Augustus of France and Alfonso IX of 
Leon involved him iu disputes with those 
monarchs. Pope C. IV d, before conse¬ 
cration (1241). The fifth and last pope 
of the name resigned the chair of St Peter 
after 5 months (1294), and for this great 
refusal figures in Dante’s Inferno. Ho 
was canonised in 1313. See also Celes- 
TINEfl. 

Gelestine, or Celestite, mineral consisting 
of strontium sulphate, yrS 04 . It occurs 
as large, wcll-doveloi)ed, orthorhombic 
cr:^’stal8 and as fibrous, armjrphous maHKes; 
it frequently has a light blue colour, 
wlienco the name C. The crystals are 
isomorplious with barytes, but ore not so 
abundant; they possess a hardness of 3 
and a sp. gr. of 3-9. Both forms arc 
found in Triassio rocks; near Bristol the 
strontium forming part of the mineral has 
been taken up by plants; in Glos. the 


mineral is put to industrial uses. Other 
localities are Sicily (a colourless variety), 
Hungary, Jena (fibrous), Strontlan is. 
In Lake Erie, and Frankstown. Pennsyl¬ 
vania (fibrous). It is also a consti¬ 
tuent of some mineral waters. Celestite 
is used in the manuf. of other com- 
pomids of strontium, such os the hydrate, 
wliich is employed iu the refining of beet 
sugar, and the nitrate, which produces 
the ‘red fire' used in theatres and pyro¬ 
technic displays. 

Celestines, religious order fomided 
about 1266 by Peter di Morrone, after¬ 
wards Pope Celestino V. Though the C. 
are ooimted a branch of the Benedictines, 
their form of gov. weus much more akin 
to that of such mendicant orders us the 
Franciscans. Peter tried with ill Buocess 
to persuade both the Benedictine monks 
of Monte Cassino and the Frnneisean 
spirituals to coalesce with his brotlierliood. 
At one time there were many Gelestine 
monasteries in Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands, but the ordi^r is now prne- 
tically extinct. 

Celeus, King of Elousis in Attica, where 
he entertained Demetor in search of her 
daughter Persephone. I’ho goddess, in 
return, wished to make Iiis son Demo- 
phoon immortal by placing him in a fire; 
but the child’s mother, Metanira, coming 
upon the scene, cried out. Domopho(>n 
perished in the flameH. (’. is described as 
the first priest of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Celibacy now generally implies eoui- 
pleW abstinence from marriage (Lat. 
caclebs, unmaiTied). but fonneiiy widows 
and widowers were also (considered celi¬ 
bate. From th(^ point of view of the State, 
widespread habits of i)ennanent or of 
delay in marriage to late in life, must be 
disastrous, and C. has betni frciiuently 
discouraged by legislation. In ai» 9 
(Lex Julia rt JMpia Poppora) Augustus 
limited (jolibutes in their rights of inlicri- 
tance, and preference was given to 
candidates for office accsordlng to the 
number of thoir childron. Taxation of 
bachelors has at times been enforced, and 
still more often proposed. It is, however, 
the enforcement of C. upon the clergy, or 
upon the adherents of particular re- 
limons, or upon special classos of those 
adherents, that makes C. of particular 
historic interest. To trace that hist, 
throughout the ages w'ould he to w-ritc the 
hist, of asceticism; it must suttlco to cull 
attention to the solf-onstruted priests of 
Cybele, the Gdlli, to the Rom. vestal 
virgins, and to the C. of the anct Buddhist 
monasteries, and then to confine this 
article to the C. of tiie secular clergy in 
the Christian Church. The C. of tlie 
monastic orders is a rnntUjr of vow on 
entering the order. Hcb. religion made 
the priesthood hereditary from father to 
son, and the C. of the Kssenoa sect may 
have been a foreign idea derived from 
Hellenism and the E. mystics. St Paul 
assorts that a missionary can work more 
freely without the burden of a wife and 
children, but reserves for the apostles the 
right to take a wife with them In t heir 
journeys. It has been freely admitted 
since the Renaissance by (’atholic 
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soholors that C. was no ml© of tho apos- 
tollo church. Clerical C. can be traced 
first as a custom rather than as a disci* 
pline. The firat clear rules are of the 
4th cent., when bishops and priests were 
not allowed to marry, but migrht retain 
their wives if married before ordination. 
This is still the rule in the Orthodox 
Church of the E., where the unmarried, 
however, have all to be monks and 
provide all the bishops. Tho lesser 
orders, deacons, etc., might marry once 
only, and the wife must not be a widow 
or have been a concubine. Gradually, 
as tho clergy became administrators of 
rich endowments, the feeling grow that 
church revenues must be kept for the 
church, not bo used to support the 
families of priests, and more stringent 
rules were put in force. The local Sp. 
synod of Elvira, ad 305, was the first to 
ban the marriage of tlio higher clergy; at 
the council of Nicaea, 325, a law to 
enforce C. f>n all tho clerg>^ was rejected. 
Pai)lmntius, a bishop of Egypt, warned 
tho council against, imposing so heavy 
a yoke, and defended tho sanctity of 
marriage. 7’hc decretal of Pope Plricius. 
385. im]>o8ed C. on bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and ordered tho separation from 
their wives of those already married. 
Loo I (4(U) and Gregory the Great (604) 
extended tlie rule to subdeacons. Tho 
onf<irooinent of C. was constantly resisted, 
and frequently disobeyed. Marriage of 
priests was stUl recognised sporadically, 
and the practice of having mifnntro- 
dnetae, or uncanonical ‘wives,’ was often 


It has remains at anct walls and towers, and 
is a cem,re for agric. produce. Pop. 22,000. 

Cell, in biology, the living unit of which, 
according to the generalisation first pro¬ 
pounded by Schleidon and Schwann 
(1838) all living forms are composed. 
Tho similarity of plan of this unit ex¬ 
tends throughout all but the lowest forms 
of life, and may be extended by accepted 
definition to Include bacteria and perhaps 
even spiroohaetes, etc., but not the con¬ 
troversial viruses. The plant C. consists 
of a microscopic mass of protoplasm, 
usually enclosed within a wall of a carbo¬ 
hydrate called cellulose. The animal C. 
usually possesses no mechanically re¬ 
stricting wall, though its surface has very 
special properties and structure; it is often 
capable of considerable changes in shape. 
The study of cells is cytology. 

Some fmimals and plants consist of one 
C. only: the Protozoa among animals, and 
tho bacteria. All higher forms are 
multicellular, though even where re¬ 
peated reproduction by building has 
occurred, they can almost unexception- 
ably bo traced bock to a single C.—the 
fertilised egg. Tho living C. imit is 
capable of metabolism (q.v.), of growth, 
and. at least in its early life, of multiplica¬ 
tion by div- (see JJifferentiation below). 
There is thus a complete continuity in 
life, for ei’^ery C. owes its existence to a 
previous C., and thus theoretically all C.s 
could be traced back to a primordial C. 
But it is inconceivable that such a 
complex structure as a C. should com© 
into existence ab initio^ and possible that. 


toU*raU)d. Gregory VTI (irUdebrand), 
1073, took such strong mea8ur(^s that he 
Is often regarded os the author of the rule. 
Marriages of priests w’ore declnrod null and 
void, the wives were treated as concu¬ 
bines, and heavy punishments inflicted on 
tin'm; no priest who broke tho rule could 
celebrate mass, and tho laity were warned 
against going to such priests. The rule 
was not submitted to without a long 
struggle. In 1450 John de la Bere, 
Bishop of St David’s, refused to enforce 
it among his clergy, as he derived 400 
marks yearly from their women. Simi¬ 
larly in England: tho Council of Win¬ 
chester, 1076, and tho far stricter Synod 
of Westminster tinder St Anselm, un- 
succossfiillv h^islated for clerical C., and 
in 1107 Paschal IT in a letter to 8t An¬ 
selm dispensed the rule. In 1129 a S 3 mod 
of Tjondon left it to Henry I to enforce, 
and he increased his revenues by tolerat¬ 
ing clerical wives on payment of a fine. 
Hepeated legislation shows that Irregn- 
lar, j.e. nnoanonlcal, clerical marriage 
persisted and was common In England up 
to the time f)f the Beformntlon (cf. 
Henry VIIt’s proclamation against it in 
1521). It was a subject of violent dis¬ 
pute at the Reformation, and hocn.me 
a marked difference between the Rom. 
and the Reformed Churches. At the 
revolution in France, by the constitution 
of 1791, all restrictions on the marriage 
of priests were abolished, but few took 
advantage of it. , 

Cells (Rom. Claudia Celea; It. Cilli), tn 
in Slovenia, yugoslavia, on the Savmja. 


in tho series of chemical equilibria of 
complex compounds which may have 
existed before life with a cellular organisa¬ 
tion, many C.s would have come into 
existence, as a process of encapsulating 
portions of a medium wdth self-repro¬ 
ducing properties. For further liypo- 
thesos on tho origin of life nee Biology. 

Structure. To say that all C.s consist of 
protoplasm—a term first applied by von 
Mohn (184C) to plant C.s, and siibse- 
cjuently to animal C.s also—implies little 
beyond a recognition that the common 
ground base of living material is an 
unbelievably complex association of 
organic compounds, containing the ele¬ 
ments carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro¬ 
gen, phosphorus, sulphur, calcium, iron, 
sodium, magnesium, potassium, and 
chlorine, in reasonable quantities, to¬ 
gether with traces of a great many others. 
Microscopic study reveals structures 
within the cell of varying size and shape, 
down to particles which cannot be 
resolved, oven under the highest mag¬ 
nifications. The electron microscope in¬ 
dicates that the smaller particles are often 
Individual molecules of appreciable size; 
the suspension of micro-particles in an 
aqueous medium is a physico-chemical 
condition known as a colloid (q.v.). 
Despite much recent work, it may well be 
tliat differences in opinion on tho nature 
of protoplasm may largely be explained 
by the different appearances presented by 
oolloids under the various techniques of 
observation; colloidal materials like this 
are extremely sensitive to changes In 
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temp., acidity, and foreign chemical 
compounds, which not only goes far to 
explain the sensitivity of Jiving materials 
to such environmental constituents, but 
also points to the extreme dangers of 
interpreting the structure of living C.s 
from the appearance of dead ones, oven 
taking into account the method of killing. 

The protoplasm of most C.s is grossly 
divided Into an outer, clearer region— 
the cytoplasm —and an inner, smaller, and 
more dense body—the nucleus. Appre* 
ciations of the physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties of these regions by simple tech¬ 
niques, to measure things like acidity, 
viscosity, etc., are no real guide to the 
actual conditions under which tlie multi¬ 
tude of chemical reactions of life occur. 
It is considered that these generally take 
place at the surface of the many Jaige and 
small inclusions in the protoplasm where 
conditions locally are very different. 
The cytoplasm usually contains food and 
waste particles (often called meiaplasm), 
but there are other, more permanent and 
typical bodies. Chief among these are 
the mitochondria and the Oolai apparatus, 
both of which are regarded as essential to 
the C.’s secretory and metabolic activities. 
More temporarily there may also be 
‘spaces’ called vacuoles, which arc 
typical of growing C.s, but may also 
contain secretions, prior to disclmrge, or, 
especially in single-celled animals, con¬ 
tractile vacuoles, which servo to pump 
out excess water and excretory products. 

The C. surface is of particular interest, 
since through it all materials for ana¬ 
bolism (q.v.) and much of the waste 
products of living activity must even¬ 
tually pass. This is also true of all 
secretions, food products, etc., whoso 
eventual destination is in other C.s, but 
which specialised C.s produce or modify. 
While to a lorge extent the substances 
transmitted by the surface of plant C.s 
are simpler, all C.s appear to have the 
special property of selective absorption, 
i.e. of transporting Into the C. particular 
components of the surrounding medium, 
regardless of their relative concentrations 
outside and inside. Energy is expended 
in this process of active transport, which 
comprises one of the most fundamental 
problems in biological research. 

The nucleus has a definite membrane, 
and its fluid contents are somewhat 
different to those of the cytoplasm. 
There are large numbers of granules of 
chromaiin, so called because of its great 
capacity for absorbing certain stains. 
This material is often apparently irregu¬ 
larly scattered on a fine network—the 
reti^um —or forming small accumula¬ 
tions—the karyosomes. There are also 
often larger masses of chromatin, called 
nucleoli. The amounts of chromatin 
vary with the activity, particularly the 
secretory activity, of the individual C. 
The nucleus also contains the chromo¬ 
somes (q.y.) on which are arranged the 
genes (q.v.) or individual characters of 
inheritance. Until very recently 
chromosomes had only been observable 
during actual O. dlvs., but they are now 
Isnown to retain their individuality at all 


other times, even if their shape changes 
somewhat. Chromosomes and chroma¬ 
tin are thought to be largely composed of 
nucleic acids, which are very complex 
organic compounds of characteristic type, 
and which belong to a class of substancoB 
that are most essential to life. 

The nucleus Is essential to the life, 
activity, and eventual survival of the (L 
It is intimately associated with heredity, 
growth, and O. div., and seems little 
modifled in comparison with the diversity 
of form presented by the cytoplasm of C.s 
modified for special functions. C.s de¬ 
prived of their nuclei may live at most for 
a few days, except for the red bl(»od C.s 
(corpuscles) of mammals wdiich are unique, 
even amongst the vertebrates, in being 
without nuclei when mature; perhaps 
consequently they live for a few weeks 
only, and are constantly replaced. In 
animal C.s, and in some plant C.s, a small 
granule, the centrosomt, plays an im¬ 
portant role in tlie div. of the (^ It may 
lie cither in a clear region near the nucleus, 
or actually inside it. 

Differentiation. An animal or idant 
which consists of one C. carries out all the 
typical life processes—growth, digestion, 
excretion, reproduction, and often move¬ 
ment—within that orio C.; it may even 
show more corai>lex behaviour in captur¬ 
ing food particles, or swim by means of 
minute lashing filaments called cilia or 
flagella. This type of organisation is 
called acellular, or non-collular, in con¬ 
trast to the organisms of mfiny C.s wdiich 
are called multicellular, lixccpt in the 
lowest multicellular forms, different parts 
of the organiBm are specialised for ]>ar- 
ticular functions; there is a div. of labour 
amongst the C.s, and likewise a wry 
delicately balanced system of co-ordina¬ 
tion betw'eeu them to achieve the overall 
functioning of the oignniam. The ferti¬ 
lised egg C. and the C.s derived from it by 
repeated div., present a generalised form 
oven though their eventual tasks may be 
completely determined. But during em¬ 
bryology they differentiate into the many 
types of C., typical of their special roles, 
some developing contractile fibres and 
becoming muscle, elongating Into nerve 
fibres, secretory gland C.s, and so on. 
The relation of these specialised forms 
to their function is included in histology 
(q.v.). For a description of particular 
cells see Muscle and Nerve. 

Organisation of C.s into tissues pro¬ 
duces a large number of characteristic C. 
types. It is thought that differentiation 
and specialisation inyolve also a loss of 
plasticity, in that the possibilities of re¬ 
generating lost portions of the organism 
decrease as the div. of labour increases: in 
the final Instance only a limited ability 
to heal wounds is retained, and it Is the 
least differentiated cells which take part 
in the process. Yet de-differentiation is 
possible, at least in lower forms; o.g. a 
small portion cut from a Hydra, and con¬ 
sisting of ooraparativcly few C.s, which 
have differentiated, will do-dlfferontlat/O to 
‘generalised’ C.s, before reorganising 
themselves into a complete animal and 
differentiating e^ain. 
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Orowth, Following a period of In¬ 
crease in 81*0, C.8 multiply by direct div., 
or amUoBia in whioli they constrict 
medially and ultimately separate, all 
their inclusions being reduplicated; they 
also do BO by the more complex mitosis 
or Indirect div. Hero the oentrosome 
divides, the 2 portions moving to opposite 
sides of the nucleus, whence they act as 
centres of attraction for the chromosomes, 
which divide, become more clearly visible, 
arrange themselves on a spindle of fine 
fibres between the oentrosomes, and then 
move apart so that each new C\ contains 
a complete set of chromosomes. Par¬ 
ticular Interest has been focused on 
chromosome div. in C.s, especially the 
div. which produces the germ C.s, because 
of the special role they play lu hei*edity; 
for further details sec Gknktics and 
Hkkeditv. The relation of C. structure 
to iieredity has given rise to the compo¬ 
site subject cuto-fjeincties. For biblio¬ 
graphy see Cytology. 

Cell, Voltaic, apparatus for generating 
electric current by chemical action. A 
simple form of C. may be arranged by 
partifdly immersing a plate of zinc and a 
Plato or copper In dilute sulphuric acid. 
Little chemical action is at first appartmt, 
but if the plates are connected by a strip 
of metal, a brisk action is set up, the 
hydrogen comes off ut the copper plate, 
and a current flows through the connect¬ 
ing strip. In the liquid the current 
flows from zinc to copper, in the wire— 
the external circuit—from copper to zinc. 
The chemical action is the solution of 
zinc in the acid, forming zinc sulphate. 
Owing to the consequent weakening of 
the acid. th(j adherence of a hydrogen 
film on the copper, and Its reaction with 
the zinc sulphate, which results in a 
di'posit of zinc on the copper plate 
(polarisation), the current soon ceases, 
various tyi>es of C. have been evolved 
to obviate or diminisli the polarisation 
effect. In all these C.s the zinc rod or 
plate Is the negative terminal for the 
external circuit. Any C’. has Internal 
reaistance, and when current flows, this is 
equivalent to a counter e.m.f., c « rl, 
where r is the internal resistance. 

DanielVs celL A glass vessel contains a 
solution of copper sulphate, kept satura¬ 
ted by crystals placed on an annular shelf 
below the surface of the solution. A 
perforated copper cylinder stands in the 
solution, and within this a thin porous 
cylinder of unglazod earthenware: this 
contains dilute sulphuric acid, In which is 
placed a cylinder of zinc. The hydrogen 
produced by the notion of the acid on the 
zinc combines with the copper sulphate; 
the sulphate used up is made good by the 
crystals. A Danleirs C. has an e.m.f. of 
about 1.08 V., and remains constant for 
some hours. 

Orope*8 cell This differs from a 
Daniell'B C. In containing nitric acid 
instead of copper sulphate, and platinum 
instead of copper. It consists of a flat 
rectangular vessel, partly filled with 
sulphuric acid, a U-shaped zinc plate, a 
porous pot containing strong nitric acid 
and a thin platinum foU. The disengaged 


hydrogen decomposes the nitric acid, 
giving off nitrous fumes. A Grove's C, 
has an e.m.f. of about 1*96 V. 

Bunsen*8 cell. This resembles Grove's 
C., the platinum foil being replaced by a 
rod of gas-carbon. The C. consists of a 
glass vessel containing dilute sulphuric 
acid; within is a cylinder of amalgamated 
zinc; within that a porous vessel con¬ 
taining nitric acid and a rod of carbon. 
The e.m.f. is 191 V. 

Bichromate cell. This consists of a zinc 
plate wJilch slides up and down between 
2 carbon plates dipping Into a mixture of 
potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid, 
or chromic acid and sulphuric acid. This 
solution rapidly acts on the zinc, so that 
the zinc plate is clamped above the sur¬ 
face of the liquid when the C. is not in use. 
The e.m.f. is about 2 V., but falls off 
after a while; for short experiments where 
a moderately high power is required these 
(".8 are useful. 

Leclanchi cell. This consists of a glass 
vessel about one-third full of a strong 
solution of sal ammoniac. The negative 
pole is a rod of zinc placed in this liquid; 
the positive pole is a rod of carbon placed 
in a porous pot which is tightly packed 
with manganese dioxide mixed with car¬ 
bon, The porous pot is sealed with pitch, 
only the top of the carbon rod projecting. 
The C. quickly becomes polarised, but 
with rest recovers of itself. 

Dry cells are usually C.s of the Le- 
clanch6 type, in which the liquid sal- 
ammoniac Is replaced by a paste or jelly 
consisting of sal-ammoniac and some 
absorbent material. They are very con¬ 
venient and port4vblo, and are well adapted 
for electric pocket lamps. 

Latimer Clark's cell. One form consists 
of 2 glass tubes joining to form a common 
trank; the bottom ends are closed with a 
platinum wire sealed in each, and the 
common neck is closed with a ground- 
gloas stopper carrying a thermometer. 
In one branch is mercury covered by a 
paste formed by mixing mercurous 
sulphate, mercury, and zinc sulphate, and 
in the other is an amalgam of zinc and 
mercury. Crystals of zinc sulphate are 
placed in both bulbs, and the whole 
vessel is filled with zinc sulphate solution. 
The C. is not economical, but it is remark¬ 
ably constant in e.m.f., and was used as 
a standard C. before the Weston C. waa 
developed. 

Weston cell. Similar to the Clark C., but 
the zinc sulphate Is replaced by cadmium 
sulphate and the zinc rod by an amalgam 
of cadmium. The present internationally 
accepted value for the e.m.f. is 1*01864 
absolute practical volts at 20® C. This is 
for a C. constructed according to a strict 
specification. It was first introduced In 
1892. 

A C. of the above types gives a small 
current at a fairly steady voltage of 
1-2 V. for a short time, sufficient to light 
a miniature lamp or work an electric bell 
system. Sev. C.s may be connected In 
series (the negative pole of one to the 
positive of the next, etc.. Fig. 1), or 
parallel (all the positives together, all the 
negatives together. Fig. 2), for increasing 
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voltnjre or current respectively, or in 
mixed serios-parallol batteries, for in¬ 
creasing both. Suppose the number of 
C.s grouped together in either system 
bo n. The total e.m.f. in the series 
grouping is nE, the total battery resistance 
nr and 

T 

^ “ ItVnr “ R , 
n 


where R is resistance in rest of circuit. 

Jn the parallel grouping the total 
battery resistance is rfn, and the e.m.f. is 
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S»ce also Accumulator; Electrolysis, 
Theory/ of voltaic cell. 

Celia, in Rom. architecture, the sanc¬ 
tuary or central portion of a temple, 
excluding the portico. 

Cellaria, genus of iiolyzoans in the group 
Flustrina, which is typtflod by the genus 
Flustra. In appearance it resembles a 
seaweed, and it is common on Brit, coasts. 

Cellarius, Christopher (1638-1707) 
(whose real surname was Keller), Gcr. 
classical scliolar, was a student at the 
univs. of Jona and Giessen. Ho had 
taught in 4 gymnasia, including that of 
Weimar, before ho became prof, of hist, 
at the univ. of Halle in 1693. His many 
text-books, as, for example, his JMtin 
Grammar, Aniibarbarus /ajUuv^, 1677, 
and Latin Orthography, 1700, did much 
to raise the fallen prestige of classlen.1 
studies. Other of his manuals were 
among the first authorities on the 
Samaritan language. 

Celle, Ger. tn in the lAind of Lower 
Saxony (q.v.), on the Aller, 22 m. NE. of 
Hanover (q.v.). It dates from 1292, and 
from the 14 th cent, until 17 Ob wfus the 
residence of the dukes of Liinehurg-C., a 
branch of the House of Brunswick (q.v.). 
The former ducal palace, which contoins 
a notable museum, is a Late Gothic and 
baroque building. There is an anct 
church, which contains the tombs of 
Sophia Dorothea, the divorced wife of 
George I of England, and of Caroline 
Matilda, wife of Christian VII of Den¬ 
mark. The tn has a famous stud (founded 
1735), and manufs. dyes, foodstuffs, 
furniture, leather goods, soap, buttons, 


and drilling machinery. The notorious 
concentration camp of Bcison (q.v.) was 
near by. Pop. 60,000. 

Cellier, Alfred (1844-91), organist, 
conductor, and composer. W ith Sullivan 
ho was a chorister at the Chapel Royal. 
He held various posts as chm*ch organist 
and theatre conductor and made his 
name with a number of operettas. Of 
his earlier works The Sultan of Mocha was 
the most successful, but he achieved his 
greatest success in 1886 witli Dorothy, the 
libretto of which was written by C. B. 
Stephenson. He owed a good deal to his 
friendship with Sir Arthur Sullivan, hut 
liis writing is remarkable for its dcdicacy 
and pleasing melody. He composed set¬ 
tings of Gray's Elegy (for orch('stra and 
chorus). The Mountebanks, libretto by 
W. S. Gilbert, was produced after his 
death, in 1892. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), It. artist, 
fortunately wrote his own life. It reads 
like the most extravagant of adventure 
t^es. li. in Florence, he wjis expelled 
from his native city after being appren¬ 
ticed to a goldsmith because of his im¬ 
plication in some civil broil. After living 
in Bologna, where he became an excellent 
flautist, he eventually arrived in Romo. 
Here he became a court musicjiari to Pope 
(^Jlement Vll, made silver vessels of every 
description, and finally in 1527, according 
to his own account, ac'tually killed with 
his own hand the Constable do Bourbon, 
who was attacking Konu'. and later mor¬ 
tally wounded the Princ(' of Orange. A 
little wiiilo after he had been pardon(‘d 
for slaying his brotlier's murderer, lie 
killed by accident a rival goldsmith. 
But Paul III set him free In 1534, as he 
wanted some dies in the mint engraved. 
Later, being falsely ac(‘used of embezzling 
pontifical jewels, lu^ wcw thrown into an 
oubliette of St Angelo, escaped but was 
recaptured. The intercession of Cardinal 
d’Estc alone saved him from death. His 
sojourn at the court of Frauds I was cut 
short by liis murderous aitat^k on tin* 
plaintiff in a lawsuit. Finally C. returned 
to Florence, where ho executed his fammjs 
hrouzf' ‘ Perseus with the Head of Medusa ’ 
(in t})o Loggia del Lanzi, Florence), under 
the ])atronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, ^i'he 
merits of this nutsterpioce are such as 
to make it one 'of tho most typical ami 
unforgettable monuments of the It. 
Renaissance.’ Of his many otlier works 
of art. thire have survived the famous 
silver salt-eellar of Francis I (now at 
Vienna), a. medallion of his patron. 
CJeinent VII, and some gold iriedals. 
As an artist he luis perhaps l)ocn over¬ 
rated, and his designs are oft-en weak, 
though his technical ability was beyond 
doubt. But his versatile genius, which 
made him at onco a gold.smitli, sculptor, 
and engraver, led him also to write os 
well a.s treatises on Ills crafts th<^ work 
on which to-day his fame largely rt'sts, 
his unique and diverting autobiography. 
.LA. Syrnonds, who trails, it Into EngliHli, 
says that from its pages Mhc Geuins of 
tho Renaissance, incarnate in a single 
iwrsonallty, leans forth and speaks t 4 > us.* 
Hero the author narrates with a frankness 
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that disarms the moralist the whole story 
of his amours, his passionate devotion to 
arts, his shameloss self-worship, and self- 
assertion runniujr into ahnost incredible 
extravagances, the devout complacency 
wltli which bo could contemplate a well 
achieved homicide, and his alleged super¬ 
natural visions and angelic protection 
during adversity S'ce traus bv r 
Nugent, 1771, 1812, T Roscoe 1822, 
1904. J A bvmonds, 1888, A Mao 
donelJ (Evoryman’s Library), 1903, R H 
Oust, 1910 also life bv R H Oust, 1912 
Cellular, or Areolar, Tissue, loose con 
nective tissue consisting of fibres running 


relatively unimpeded, and O therefore 
must bo regarded as a potentially serious 
condition 0. commonly arises from an 
incompletely localised septic focus such as 
a septic wound, a boil, or infected sting 
or bite Or may also arise from an 
infection of an internal organ Pelvtc C 
18 caused by spread from an Infection 
of one or other of the pelvic organs 
Complete rest, heat, appropriate chemo¬ 
therapy and draining of pus when present 
is the treatment of C 

Celluloid, Xylonite, or Pyroxylin Plastic, 
artificial colloid prepared from a mixture 
of nitiocclluloso with cainphor It \sas 
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in all diretUoiiH and hirming meshes 
calkd ureolas Thoie arc 2 kinds of 
fibres white flbios which art soluble in 
boiling water to form a solution of gelatin, 
and vellow elastic flhris insoluble in hot 
water In the spaces of this tissue are 
found lamellar cells flattened tells 
usually attachid to hundles of while 
fibres jilasma cells not finttenod, granu 
lar tells packed with dttplv etaiuing 
gianules and leucocytes which have left 
the blood t anillant s It is the commoiust 
< ounectlv o tissue ui the bodv l>t lug found 
in the skin and also covering all the 
internal organs ^ , 

Cellulitis, tliffuse Inflammation of the 
interstitial tissue When near the surface 
of the body. C presents the clfvssical signs 
of inflammation—reduesK, tenderness, and 
swelling Nearly olwavs infective in 
origin, C , as its doflnltlou implies is not 
confined within the Umlting boundaries 
of any one organ or defined group of 
tissues Its spread through the loosely 
packed cells of the interstitial tissues is 
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first prepared In 1856 by Parkca and Spill 
m England but the improvements in 
the manuf introduced bv Hyatt, of 
Newark, New Jersey, revolutionised the 
Iriduativ and made it nredomlnantlv 
\morlcan The name Xylonite la given 
it bv the leading Brit manufactiucrs, 
Brit Xylonite Co The nltro-cellulose 
is first made from substances composed 
esstuWally of cellulose, such as r^ or, 
more particularly, tissue paper Snreds 
or strips of the latter are steeped in a 
combined bath of sulphunc and nitric 
acids of such composition as not te 
produce the explosive gun cotton Nitro- 
celiuloso is thus produced, and great 
pains are taken to extract the excess of 
acid, the presence of which produces 
detenoration In tlio final product This 
Is done bv thorough washings, and the 
water is either pressed out by hydiaiilic 
ressure or replaced by alcohol Drying 
V heating would be too dangerous owing 
to the risk of explosion The next process 
is to break up the cakes of mtro-cellulose 
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and add to it camphor dissolved In ethyl 
alcohol In tho proportion of 2 of nitro¬ 
cellulose or pyroxylin to 1 of camphor, 
and mix tho whole thoroughly up in a 
kDeader. In some cases flake camphor Is 
added to the pyroxylin and the mixture in 
boxes sprinkled with alcohol until it settles 
down into a dough. At the same time 
coloviring substances and a fixing oom- 

E ound ore added, and tho whole is made 
omogeneous. It Is then rolled and 
worked in heated rollers and pressed 
by hydraulic pressure machines, and a 
cake produced of the material containing 
a quantity of tho liquid solvent, which 
must be removed by keeping tho sub¬ 
stance in a heated room for prolonged 
erlods. When all is removed shrinking 
as occurred, and the substance is ready 
for working in various processes. C. is 
butf in colour, but may be bleached by 
means of bleaching powder or other 
bleaching agent, and can also bo made 
tran8i>arent in various colours. It is 
coloured by mineral colours, while coal- 
tar dyes are employed for colouring the 
transparent varieties. In the latter there 
is more need of a stabiliser or fixing com- 
poimd than In tlie other varieties, since 
tho generation of acid i.s more liable to 
cause deterioration. A substance is re¬ 
quired that reacts with this acid to give 
products of reaction tJiat will bo harmless 
to tho material, and It is found that com¬ 
pounds of urea serve this purpose very 
well. C. brought in contact with a flame 
burns more rapidly than paper, camphor 
distils off, and a good deal of free carbon 
is evolved. There Is always a slight odour 
of camphor about It, except In the very 
best produced, especially when It Is 
scratched. Non-inflammable C. has not 
yet been developed with sufficient success 
to become a commercial product. It is 
non-explosive at ordinary working temps, 
and is plastic at 75" C. Its hardness and 
elasticity at ordinary temps., together 
with its invulnerability, have led to its 
wide application in articles of daily use. 
Thus, for knife handles, piano keys, 
combs, and mirror backs Its use is general, 
and its ease in working up has led to the 
imitation of such natural products as 
ivory, horn, and bone. Imitation marble 
is made by pressing together plates of 
dlflorently coloured material, wliilo imita¬ 
tion tortoise-shell can be and is much 
produced by pressure and heat on yellow 
lates between yellow coloured with 
rown. In recent years C. has been 
largely displaced by such modem plastics 
as bakellte, nylon, perspex, etc. 

Cellulose, organic substance secreted by 
the protoplasm to form the primary cell- 
wall of plants, though not essentially 
present in all successive layers of the cell- 
wall after thickening has taken place. It 
Is a carbohydrate, with a polymeric mole¬ 
cular stnicture, roraiula (CfllipOaln; Its 
characteristic reaction Is that it tun>s blue 
when treated with sulphurio acid and 
iodine. Although noted for Its Insolu¬ 
bility, C. Is dissolved by an amraoniocal 
solution of copper oxide witliout change, 
and by various bases such as tetra-ethyl- 
ammoulum hydroxide, and by alkali 


oarbondisulphides, the basis of the viscose 
rayon process. Soaked in strong nitric 
and sulphuric acid, gim-ootton is obtained 
from C. Bolling with dilute hydrochloric 
or sulphurio acid for a long period con¬ 
verts C. into glucose. It is used In the 
manuf. of paper, collodlou, rayon, plastics, 
and explosives, being obtained from wood 
pulp, cotton, and other plant resources. 
It enters into human diet in vegetable 
matter, but is not so easily digested by 
humans as by ruminating animals. 

Cellulose Acetate is a substance formed 
by treating purified cellulose. In tho form 
of cottou or bleached cotton linters, with 
acetic anhydride in the presence of 
sulphurio acid. It is a pale yellowish, 
transparent, non-inflammable mass and 
can be prepared in 3 chief forms: 

(a) C,H5(C0,’CH,)#. 

soluble In alcohol, insoluble in urator; 

(b) C,H,0(C0a Cn,)4, 

Insoluble In water; 

(r) C.H70,(C0,*CH,)„ 
insoluble In water, alcohol, and ether. 
The first manufacturing process for C. A. 
was patented in 1894 by C. F. CrosH. 
Miles in 1905 Improved tlie quality of tho 
product by Introducing the process known 
as ripening, while the research work of 
tho brothers Dreyfus during and since 
the First World War has resulted In tho 
development of the acetate-silk Industry. 
(8«e Artificial Silk.) The C . A. as 
prepared on tho commercial scale is a 
mixture of sev. acetate compounds. It 
is precipitated with water In the form of 
flocks, washed free from acid, drio/l, and 
dissolved in acetone. Tho res\jhing clear 
viscous solution is filtered and d(divered 
to spinning machines. Amongst its ns(‘s 
are aeroplane dope, non-infiammahlo 
films, lacquers, and non-8hatteral)le glaa.s. 

Celosia, tropical and temperate gcnu.s 
of Airiaranthaceao, cultivated in England 
on account of the curloiiH inflorescence, 
which is crested and flattened, and gives 
the plants tho popular name of cockBCon\b. 
This appearance is duo to the monstrous 
condition of the floral axis which has now 
become a common characteristic of the 
plants tlirough cultivation. O. cristata, 
tho common cockscomb, and Its varieties, 
natives of tropic>al Asia, vary in height 
from (1 In. to 2 ft, and tho colours from 
red to white. 

Celsia, genus of Scrophularlaceae, known 
to Asia, Africa, and tho Mediterranean. 
Tho flowers are 4-Rtainened and in ra¬ 
cemes. O. orientalis, an annual, and C. 
creiix^a, a biennial, are hardy; C. artiums^ 
a shrubby perennial, makes a good pot 
plant. 

Celsius, Anders (1701-44), Swedish 
astronomer, b. Upsala. Ho was prof, 
of astronomy In the unlv. In his native tn 
from 1730 to 3 744. In 1733 while in 
Nuremberg he pub. original observations 
of tho aurora borealis. He Invented the 
centigrade thermometer (q.v.) in 3742, 
and marked the boiling-point of water 0® 
and the freezing-point 1()0®. A colleague, 
Martin Stromer, 8 years later inverted 
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the scale. For the centigrade degree see 
Mbtrolooy. 

Celsius, Magnus (1621-79), Swedish 
aatronomer, b. Alfta, Helslngland. He 
was a prof, of mathematics and astronomy 
at Upsala, where he discovered the Hel- 
sing runes (q.v.) and deciphered them. 
Ho d. at Upsala. 

Celsius, OlauB (1670-1756), son of Mag¬ 
nus C., b. Upsala. Ho held the post of 
prof, of theology and oriental languages 
at the Upsala Univ., and way also a 

{ )rovo8t of the cathedral. He was a great 
>otanist, and author of Tliernbotayiicon, a 
work on tho plants mentioned in the 
Bible. Ho was tho patron and instructor 
of Linnaeus (q.v.). 

Celsius, Olof, the Younger (1716-94), 
Swedish historian Jincl poet, 5. Ui>8ala. 
He btscuinie prof, of liist. at Upsala Univ. 
in 1747. Later he entered the Church 
and In 1777 was mode Bishop of Lund. 
He was ono of the original members of 
the Swedish Acadtmiy. Ho wrote, among 
other works, a hist, of Gustavus I (1746- 
1753), and a hist, of Eric XIV (1774), and 
was famous for his brilliant style and keen 
critloism. 

CelBvis (e. AP 178), one of tho earliest 
opponents of Christianity, lived during 
the reigns of tho Antoninea, and is believed 
to have been a frioml of Lucian. He was 
the* atitlujr of 7'hr 7'riie Jeronnf. {AlHJits 
logos) about niiu'-tenths of which luva been 
preserved for us in fnigiiicjits by Origen, 
who undertook to refute C.’s argunumts, 
and ditl ao in bis work, Contra Celsum 
(AT) 248). The heathen’s attitude is not 
that of a philosopher, but rather that 
of the mail of the world whose religion 
is more agnosticism. an<l w’ho has bril¬ 
liance without depth. Ho upbraids the 
(’hristiaiiH for their absurd cre<luiity, 
their party schisms, their cxoreisni of 
dciiioiis, and for the disreputable charac¬ 
ter of tlieir proselytes, who are rogues, 
poisoners, tliieves and idloi's, wotikui and 
slavms. *SVc L. Kouglor, Oelse, 

Celsus, Aulus Auroiius Cornelius (25 nc- 
AP /lO), Lat. writer on medicine and sur¬ 
gery. Ho wrote sev. works, of which 
only ono remains entire, his treatise De 
MeUicina in 8 hooks. Books i and ii deal 
prin<‘ii)ally with diet and principles of 
thorap<uitic8 ami pathology; iii and iv 
with internal disease.s; v and vi with 
external disca8e.s and pharmaceutical 
preparations; and vil and rili with 
dlseosoH calling for surgical treatment. 
His method In dealing with disease is 
apparently to allow nature to take Its own 
coupse, though he also advises a free use 
of the knife on occasions. His treatise on 
surgery points to tho fact that many of 
tho most delicate and serious operations 
were performed in liis time. Tho Ve 
Medicina wjxs ono of the first medical 
hooks to be printed (1478) and has since 
been pub. in over 100 ods. 

CslsuB, P. JuventiuB, Rom. jurist, son of 
a Jurist, Juvontlus 0. (c. 67-c. 13.5, or 
about the year wrhen Hadrian d.). MVas 
aoconiplico in a conspiracy against 
Doraltian along with Nerva and others, 
but contrived to exculpate himself and 
his companions. Subsequently he was 


highly favoured by Nerva and Trajan. 
He was praetor at some time and twice 
consul; the date of the first is not recorded, 
though the second is said to have been 
AD 129. He was a friend of Hadrian. 
Only fragments of his legal commentaries 
are extant. Among these are a digest of 
39 books, 7 of which are a commentary 
on the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaca (pro¬ 
hibiting the marriage of senators and 
froedwomen and all freeborn with act¬ 
resses or women of openly bad character) 
an attempt (with other Ic^jes of a similar 
king) to restore virtue to private life by 
a system of rewards and penalties. In 
these fragments there are sev. passages 
which betoken great self-confldeuco and 
dogmatism: for where most jurists prefix 
their opinions with a videiur (or as w© 
should Huy, ‘it is submitted that, etc.’) 
C. stated his opinions unreservedly. But 
that, ho was an eminent jurist is shown 
by the fact that lie is so often quoted by 
many of the most famous jurists of a later 
time—Pomponius, Ulpian, Paulus, and 
Maeciamis. 

Celt (from Low Lat. ccltis, a chisel) has 
been used by both Eng. and Fr. archaeoio- 
gistri to designate tho stone and bronze 
axe-heads used by the primitive peoples 
of Europe. The normal length of a st.ono 
C. is 7 in., Imt it varies from 1 to 20 in.; 
a bronze C. may bo 10 in. long, but is 
usually 5 to 6. Tho bettor bronze C.s 
often hail a socket or hollow for tho 
handle. C.s served also as chisels, adzes, 
etc., and were superstitioiisly regarded as 
‘ tliundcrholts,' or as iinpienients endowed 
with strange curative powers. See Cf.lt.s. 

Celtiberi, powerful race of onct Bpain, 
said to have sprung from tho inter¬ 
marriage of the Iberians, who probably 
rcuiched Spain dmlng Neolithic times, and 
Celtic invaders from Gaul. Tliey in¬ 
habited an inland dist. (approximately 
tho present SW. of Aragon and N. and E. 
of Castile). Coltiberia, however, was 
often usotl to include country right to 
the Guadalquivir’s sources. Subdued by 
Hannibal, they served os Carthaginian 
mercenaries against Rome, later becoming 
Rom. mercenaries. T. Sempronius Grac¬ 
chus subdued their country, 179 i»o, but 
they were always rebelling. Finally, 
Sciplo Africanus conquered them by the 
destruction of Numantia (133). They 
joined Sortorius later, but after his death 
(72) became quite Romanised. 

Celtic Languages. In historical times 
tho C. L. were the most W. linguistic 
group of tlie Indo-European (q.v.) linguis¬ 
tic family. Tho earliest direct sources 
regarding these languages come from 
classical authors and inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to the first cents, of the Christian ora. 
while tho earliest glosses and short 
literary texts belong tt' the 8th cent. ad. 
Thus they are far more recent than the 
linguistic remains of the Hittlt-e, tho 
Indo-Iranian, tho Gk, and Lat. langua^, 
and even more recent than early Gothic 
and Annenian texts, but older than 
Slavonic and Baltic. 

However, indirect sources, such as 
names of persons and places, help us to 
reconstruct the early hist, of the Celts. 
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Until the 6th cent, bc they inhabited the 
main part of W. Germany and N. Qaiil; 
but In the course of time they were in 
possession of tho Brit. Isles, tiie whole of 
Gaul, a groat portion of Sj)ain, N. Itnlr, 
tho Balkan Ponlnsula, and part of Asia 
Minor. But thoir direct linguistic in¬ 
fluence was minimal. In time tho (Joltic 
ter. became va.stly reduced, aud frotri tho 
11th cent, onwards C. L. were spoken 
only in some portions of the Brit. Isles 
and NW. Gaul. 

In its lingiiistic relationship with the 
other Indo-European liranches tlie Celti<; 
jcrroup ocenpies a mediate position bet ween 
tlic italic and tho Germanic langoiafres. 

C. li. mav be subdivided intf> (1) (Conti¬ 
nental Celtic, or Gauli.sh, reju’esented hy 
sev. inscriptions, such as the Graufc.senqm* 
Grallitie, the (^oligrny Cahmdar, arul the 
Vienna Glossary; (2) Goldolic, incfmlinjr 
Irish, Scottish, Gaelic, and Cornish; and 
(3) Brythoulc <>r (?yniric, ineliidin^? VVelsIi. 
Breton, and Cornish. It is often asserted 
that the (C. L. left no trace i!i nualern ICntr- 
Ush, having disappeared with the r<>pnt(Ml 
extermination of the Celts. Tin* Iw'st 
authorities cojieur in seeing abundant 
traces. Tlie very idiom ‘1 am speaking’ 
is Celtic, and is impossible of an c‘xa<‘t 
rendering in any contincnt-al tongue; the 
employment of the auxiliary ‘do’ as an 
inUmsive is another common illustration 
of a distinctive' Celtic idiom, and corrt'- 
sponds to tho Gaelic dean. ^V^etf^e^ or 
not (.’eltic is doomed to disappear as a 
spoken language, nothing can destroy its 
imperisliahlo Intluenco on literature. So 
great an authority as Matthew Arnohl 
declared tliat rhyme, the moat striking 
chai'uct^ristic of our modern poetry as 
distinguished from that of tho ancients, 
is a direct legacy of the Celts, aud in this 
opinion he is conlirmed by Z(mss, the most 
distinguished of Ger. Celtic scholars. 
Celtic was the common language of tlio 
grofiter part ot the Brit. la. before the 
Rom. invasion. It has been observed 
that oven at the Norman Conquest the 
great majority of tlie Eng. people were 
Celts, and tliat tho stereotyped Jiclicf in 
tho virtual extermination of tlie Briton.s. 
resting a.s it docs on the solo authority of 
Gildas, as echoed by Bode, is not wholly 
correct. If this objection is accepted, 
many philological difticultics disappear, 
and it is probable that the etymologist 
Mackay is Justified in as.suming an un¬ 
limited blending of Celt and Saxon reilect- 
tng itself in the langpiape, literature, and 
national character of the English. . Cer¬ 
tain features of Celtic are found in the 
colloquial speech of the Eng. people of 
to-day, and also imderlie the Er. and Si». 
and some It. dialects. The 'Low Latin’ 
of the Middle Ages, so beloved of law 
books, is often a compound of Celtic 
words with Lat. terminations. Even the 
word Angle in the race appellation A.-S- 
is by some schedars regarded as a corrup¬ 
tion ot An Gael, or ‘ the Gael.' Those and 
similar indications are the best possible 
refutation of Dr Johnson’s assumption 
that Celtic was tho rude speech of a 
barbarous people, who had few thoughts 
to express, and that, such as it was, it 


was never a written laTiguage. Bee also 
Ikihh Lanouagk ANT) LITERATURE and 
.SroTTiHH Gaelic Language and Liteua- 
TUUE. -See W. Stokes. UrkeUiacher Spraeh- 
sehatz. 1894; A. Holder, Alfkeltisrher 
Bpnu'hsckatz (3 voIk.). 1896-1911; H. 
Pedt'rson, I'erf/leiehende armntnffiik der 
keUisvhen Bprdrhen (2 vols.), 1903-13; 
(J. Dottln, La Lanaae aauloiBC, 1920; L. 
Weigerher, ‘Die Sprache der Eestland- 
.skoltou,* Hrricitte der rOni.-f/vrm. Koni’ 
mission, 1931 ; If. Lewis and If. Pederson, 
A (Umcise (Am) para fire Celfir. Grammar, 
1937. 

Celtic Ornament, wln'c h grow out of the 
Iron Age decoralion in the Brit. Isles, 
may. for hi.storieul jnirposes, he divided 
into 2 periods: tlu’ pn'-(Oiristion, extend¬ 
ing from 2.‘>0 nc to ai» tiOO, a,nd tliat which 
followed 1 heint rodiirt ion of <’liristiiinity, 
and attaijied its high(^st extrellence in the 
lltli or 121.Ii eiMit. In th(' (.'ulioi' stage 
I fa* na*lal most, fommonly used was 
liron/e. and the (*liief fields of dc'iroration 
were shields, seatibords. lniK< N*t s. Iwi.rness 
momitings, and horse* t.rapjiings. Re¬ 
pousse* work (q.v.) of low and high relief, 
eleme) on thin plate.s whiedi we're afU'T- 
warels rivetoel inU) pejsition, has lieen 
fonnel throughout the Brit. Is. In tho 
beds e»f rlv.s. and Jakes, in ('artli hoiise^s, 
crannogs, and grave mounds, wlien^ also 
e)tlier proeluets of (.'eltie* art are' constantly 
being femnel. Sorm'fim<*s the* l•^*powH.s6 
ele.sign is cririelM*d hy chumpleve. ctiamels 
of ye*llow, blue, gr(***n, and red, or by 
pa.t.ohe*s of coloured vit reams paKte*s. This 
is the^ COSO with a unique e»val bronze 
shield, re.scued from the Thames. e>n uhieh 
there are 27 settings of reel e'liamel. 
During these* e*}ir!y e'<*nfs, the* (!(*ltle 
artists depernled on eiivergimt spirals and 
edilptiral emrves for t he’ii* de'sfgns, e*ngravod 
line*.s or clots like* a. ellaper tilling up the 
pattern, which thus showe-d np against 
the plain groundwork. INlaiiy fre'sh ele¬ 
ments of ornamemt, sneh as fretvork, 
with itivohed patterns, diagonal frete, 
and ohliepiej lines, interluced work, and 
diape^rs ot I- and Z-shaped designs, wore 
added a.s further embellishments when 
paganism gave way before the now 
religion. And. further, there wt*re now 
hells, croziers, shrines, churches, and 
above all the of the gospels and 

psalters as fre.sh openings ancl encourage¬ 
ment for tho Celtic artist. Some Byzan¬ 
tine influence may be trae<*d, but artists 
liad evidently much recourse t o the earlier 
patterns of OUie metalwork. The Book 
of Kells iu Trinity (College, Dublin, and the 
Lindisfarno Gospels in the Brit. Rluseuni, 
with their heauUfuJly Illuminated pages, 
their elaborated patUTn.s of an alnuist 
inexhaustible variety, ofTer the finest 
Illustration of the art of this period. But 
the enamelled metalwork which still 
flourished is nobly represented hy tlie 
Ardagh Chalice; and tho Tara and Bogart 
Brooches and the Cross of Cong are fine 
examples of filigree and chasing work in 
gold and silver. 

Celtis, Konrad (14.59-1,008). Ger. 
humanist, h. Wurzburg; fitudk'd under 
Rudolph Agrieola at Heidelberg, where 
he founded a literary HO(*iety. In J486 
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he pub, Ars VeraifLcandi et carminum, 
which led to bis appointment os first poet 
laureate ot Germany. In 1497 he 
accepted the chair of poetry and clo- 
Quonoe at tlie Colleg:ium Poetarum et 
Matheiriaticorum, Vienna. C. discovered 
in tlie convent library of St Enimeran at 
Regensburg the writings of Hrosvitha of 
Gandorslioim, which he pub. in 1501. 
His works also include Amores, 1502, and 
Oiioc, 1613, ed. by F. Plndtor, 1934 and 
1937 respectively. 

Celts, generic name of an arict people, 
the predoiiiiiiaut clement in central and 
W. Europe before the rise of Koni. power 
and tlie influx of Ger. tribes. Great con¬ 
fusion luis resulted from iuaceumto use 
of the words Celt and Celtic. The dtirk- 
coiuplexioncd people of France, Great 
llritain, and Ireland have boeu cialled 
Black C., while the tongues of the races 
of VV. Bcotland and Ireland ore com¬ 
monly termed Celtic. More properly 
they are Gaelic. Anct writers never 
used the word of dark peiiples. The 
Celtic characteristics ^vere great stature, 
fair hair, and blue or grey eyes. All 
fair-haired peoples N. of the Alps wore 
called Kcltoi. Physically there wore 2 
main groups closely allied: Scandinavians 
(Teutons in modern writers), and j>eopIes 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy (Celtic 
or Alpine race), standing midway between 
the Teutonic and the Mediterranean race 
(dark). C. appear to have settled in 
Gaul between 1200 and 700 BC. Some 
had dwelt in the Alps and the Danube 
valley from the Stone Age. Others 
passed into Ittily in the Bronze Age. In 
the Gtli cctit. BC they spread into Spain, 
and from intermarriage with the native 
Iberians in the N,-central parts w^ere 
trailed CeJtlbori (q.v,). About the 4th 
cent. BC a great wave of C. invaded 
Italy, oec'upyirig Rtjnie after the battle 
of the Allia, 390 (Livy, v. 34). Bought 
off, they retired to Sena GalUca. The 
Biturigea (a name still surviving iu Borrl) 
were the chief tribe. Others were the 
Arveiii, Senones, Amborri, and Aedui. 
These Gauls ore often also called Cimbri. 
The most drt^adod tribes came from the 
Baltic and the N. Ocean; hence the 
peoples now called Teutons were named 
C. The height of their power was about 
400 BC. In the 3rd cont. they had spread 
os far as Greece and Asia Minor. Their 
raids were the terror of antiquity, but 
Caesar and Augustus reduced them to 
inactivity. Under the latter Galatia, 
where numbers of C. had settled, became 
a prov. They founded no lasting state 
alone and preferred a pjistoral to an 
agrlc. life. Their strength made them 
formidable foes, but they lacked disci¬ 
pline. Cato described them as ‘devoted 
mainly to warfare and witty conversa¬ 
tion.’ In the Brit. Isles they romainod 
indoj>endtmt for cents. These is. C., 
who were but colonists, wore far loss 
civilised than the contluoiital C. During 
the 400 years after Caesar’s expedition to 
Britain they becaTue closely aUied with 
their Rom. conquerors. They wore a 
sleeved blouse and trousers, flttliig close 
to the ankle, with a tartan plaid across 


the shoulder fastened by a brooch, much 
like the costume of highlanders in Queen 
Anne’s time. They often had gold or 
bead ornaments, and enamel on their 
armour. The C. of Gaul and Belgium 
wore plated armour or chain-mail coats. 
They could work various metals (copper 
and iron), and discovered bronze. Among 
their weapons were swords, dag^rs, bows, 
pikes, slings, and Javelins. They used 
2-wheeled chariots In war with a bronze 
scythe projecting on either side, and were 
exceptionally good seamen. They had 
Druids, or priests, who performed magical 
ceremonies, which suT’rived in the forms 
of the ‘ordeal,* augury, exorcism, etc. 
The clan system was deep-rooted. They 
had musical, poetical, and literary tast^js, 
and were distinguished for dramatic 
talent. The group of languages which are 
commonly known as Celtic belong to the 
Indo-European family. They now com¬ 
prise Welsh, Breton, Irish and Scottish 
Gaelic, and Manx. Cornish has died out. 
See also Mythology and Race. See 
J. Beddoe, CcUic Reuses of Britain, 1885; 
W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, 188(5- 
1890; A. H. Keane, Man, Past and Pre¬ 
sent, 1899; J. Kliys, Celtic Folklore, 1901; 
D. Mathe\v, Celtic Peoples and Renaissance 
Europe, 1933; If. Hubert, The Greatness 
and Jbecline of the Celts, 1934; V. C. Ohilde, 
Prehistoric CommtinUies of the British 
Isles, 1940: J. A. MacCuUoch, The Celtic 
and Scandinavian Religions, 1949. 

Celyphus, genus of dipterous insects 
which resemble little beetles rather than 
2-vvii?ged flies, on account of the enlarged 
scute Hum which hides the reduced abdo¬ 
men. C. ahjectus inhabits Java, C. scuta- 
ins the E. Indies. 

Cement, material used for binding sur¬ 
faces together or for uniting particles In 
one mass. The chief kind used for build¬ 
ing purposes is Portland (J„ which con¬ 
sists of various aluminatcs and silicates 
of calcium, formed by heating chalk or 
limestone with clay. It was invented by 
Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, in 1824, and was 
first developed on the lower roEwshes of the 
Thames and Medway, where mud was 
plentiful; this locality still produces most 
of the C. made in Britain. The process 
of inauuf. has 3 stages: (1) the preparation 
of the raw materials; (2) calcining the 
clinker; (3) crushing and grinding to give 
the finished product. Two alternative 
processes, the wet and the dry, are in use. 
In the wet process, the materials are 
mixed in a wash mill, which consists of a 
basin of brick or masonry with a masomy 
pier in tho middle. On the latter Is fixed 
a vertical revolving shaft to which hori¬ 
zontal arms are attached. From these 
hang harrows or vertical iron bars which 
dip into the materials mixed with water 
and rotate with the shaft. Tliis thoroughly 
mixes up tho sludge and breaks up any of 
the lumpy parts. The product is known 
as slip or slurry and passes out of the 
mill through a grating of such div. as to 
let pass any particles under a certain 
fineness. Stones accumulate at the bot¬ 
tom of the mill basin and can be easily 
removed, while any hard lumps of chalk 
must bo ground by rollers. In the dry 
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process, the materials are crushed aud 
dried before mJxinfir, After either of these 
processes the material is ready for cal¬ 
cining*, generally’' in a rotary kiln. This 
consistJ^ of a long* cast-iron tube, lined -writh 
firebrick and dlightly inclined to the 
horizontal. The slurry or dry powder 
enters at the upper end aud the fuel, 
usiniUy coal dust, at the loAver end, borne 
by the draught. The kiln rotates slowly, 
and the calcined clinker emerges at the 
lower end. The final procoas, the grind¬ 
ing of the clinker, IwS performed in 2 stages, 
coarse grinding and fine; the resulting 


such as hreakwateTs, piers, sea-waiils, etc. 
The nodules consist of about 20 per cent 
of silica and 15 per cent of alumina. They 
ore calcined to clriTO ofl tlie carbon dioxide 
and ground flue. 

Keene*s C. and Parian C. are types of 
plaster (q.v.) based on gypsum. Another 
class is the magnesium oxyclilorlde or 
SoreVs C.s, formed by the reaction 
between mcignesium chloride, water, and 
prepared magnesia. Mixed with fillers 
such as wood-flour, cork, sand, asbestos, 
ground limestono, etc., tliey are rmieh used 
for flooring. See also Aphesive. See 
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powder Is so fine that about D/lOths of It 
will pass through a ITO-mesij sieve (i.t3. 
one Avlth 28,900 holes to the .sq. in.). 
Tests and quality requirements to bo 
satisfied by various classes of Portland C. 
arc laid down in Standard Specifications. 

High-alumina C. may sometimes be 
used whore Portland C. would be unsuit¬ 
able, as when concrete is required to gain 
strength very rapidly after being placed, 
or when concrete foundations have to be 
laid in certain chemically aggressive soils. 
Roman or Parker's C. w’as unknown to 
the Romans, being invented in 1790. It 
woe much used before the invention of 
the cheaper and stronger Portland C. H 
is prepared from the nodules known as 
septaria which are found In shale, 
especially in the Isle of .Shoppey and its 
neiglibourhood. It is similar to hydraulic 
lime, being quick In sotting, and owing to 
the fact tfiat it sets rapidly under water 
was used extensively In hydraulic works. 


F. M. Lea, The Chemistry of Cement and 
Concrete^ 1956. 

Cementstone, name given goologioally 
to argillocooiw limestone, particularly 
suited to the mauuf. of cement. O.s 
occur in the Tertiary London Clay, but 
are best developed, in the Brit. Isles, in 
the Lower Carboniferous rocks of N. 
England and of Scotland as the C. Group, 
a subdiv. of the Calciferous Sandstone 
Series (q.v.). This group, deposited in 
inland lakes or amis of tJie sea, formed 
between fresh-water deposits of the Old 
Red Sandstone and yoimgcr marine 
Carbonlferons sediments. It makes an 
excellent building stone, much used in 
Edinburgh. 

Cemetery (from the Gk koimfUrion, a 
sleeping-place), piece of gn^und wliicb 
Is specially set apart for tlie burial of 
the dead. The name was originally given 
to the underground burial-places of the 
Romans. The Greeks always made tholr 
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0.8 outside the cities, and the Romans 
placed their tombs areueraUy by the side 
of the public roads. In the early ages, the 
Ohrlstians used to bold their relifdous 
ceremonies in the O.s, and it is believed 
that this fact brought about the practice 
of always consecrating the ground that 
was to be used for tho dead. In modern 
times It has become the rule for each sect 
or denomination to have its own bnrial- 

f rround, and each C. is consecrated aocord- 
ng to the formula peculiar to tho sect to 
which it belongs. Sometimes one C. Is 
allotted to various denominations for the 
convenience of everyone living in that 
dist. i:>te also DuBiai. Acts and Burial 
CUSTOTklB, 

Cenchreae: 1. (Now Kenkri) was a city 
on the £. side of the isthmus of Corinth 
in the Peloponnesus. It was from this 
port that St Paul embarked when he left 
Corinth for Jerusalem. 

2. Also the name of an anct Gk settle¬ 
ment in tho Troad, probably situated some 
distance N. of Enek In the plain of Baira- 
mich (NW. promontery of Asia Minor). 

Genoi, Beatrice (1577-09). It. girl whose 
fame rests on tho tnjkgic and sordid 
character of her family hist. She was 
tlio ciiild of Franciesco C., a wealthy, 

f )assIonato man, who proved a dissolute 
Iver and a hamh father. She was in¬ 
volved in a plot to murder Francesco, who 
was assassinated whilst he slept, and after 
torture and confession was beheaded with 
her mother in 1599. Shelley’s magnifi¬ 
cent tragedy. The Cenci, is historically 
inaccurate, but lias nevertheless made 
Beatrice ono of tho most heroic and 
tragical of women. Modern research has 
revealed her In a somewhat (liHerent light. 

Cents, Mont (It. Monte Cenisio), Alpine 
>eak (11,792 ft) and pass ((i899 ft) between 
'’ranee (Savoie) and Italy (Piedmont). 
The famous Mont C. tunnel (opened in 
1871) Is not really under the pass itself, 
but lies below tho Col do Fr^jus, some 
15 m. W.; it is 7 rn. long. The railway 
runs from Chainh6ry to Susa (qq.v.), via 
Modauo and Bordonocchia. The c>arrlage 
road, built by Napoleon between 1802 
and 1810, goes from Lanslobourg to Susa. 
Tho Little Mont C. (71«0 ft), to the SW.. 
connecte the main pass with the Ktaehe 
valley on the Fr. side. The Mont C. pass 
is said by some to have been used by 
Uannibal (q.v.). 

Cenisio. Monte, see Cenis, Mont. 
Cennini, Cennino, It. painter of the late 
lllh to early 15th cent., b, CoUo dl 
Valdclsa, worked wdth Agnolo Qaddi at 
Florence. Ho is of importance as the 
autlior of a famous treatise on painting, 
bis Traffato tUlla Fittura (Eng. trans. ed. 
by Mrs Herringham, 1899), which details 
the methods and jirecepts of the school of 
lotto and gives (vn early account of tho 
oil-painting technique. 

Cenomani. offshoot of tho Anlorcl, a 
people who inhabited Galiia Ccltica, an 
anct div. corresponding to the modern 
Maine in tho dept of Sarthe. This people 
helped Vorcingotorix in the rising against 
Caesar in 52 B< 3 , and constituted under 
Augustus a civitas sHpendiaria of Gallia 
Lugduuousis. They were allies of Rome 


In the Gallic war (225 BO) and in the 
second Punic war, but they helped the 
Gauls in their revolt under Hamilcar 
(not tho father of Hannibal) and only 
finally submitted to Home following their 
defeat by Galus Cornelius (197 BO). 

Cenomanian, name applied to lower 
part of the Upper Cretaceous, notable for 
a widespread transgression of the seas 
over what had been land. The Lower 
Chalk of Britain was laid down in O. times. 

Cenotaph (Gk kenos, void; iaphtB, a 
tomb), monument or memorial stone to 
tho memory of a person whose body lies 
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THE CENOTAPH, WHITEHALL, LONDON 


elsewhere. C.s are very common for 
drowned persons. An addod signiflcanco 
atUichos to the word since tho First World 
War. In England, the C. par excellence 
is that which stands in Whitehall, London, 
near tho end of Downing Street. The 
architect was Sir Edwin Lutyens, who 
drew up tho plans overnight and sub¬ 
mitted tliom to the gov. the next morning. 
The design is of stiiking simplicity, and 
has an air of dignity seldom found in such 
memorials. The original C. w’as a tem- 
orary structure made of wood, erected 
astlly for tho peace procession on 19 July 
1919. In 1920 it was decided that 
tlie temporary structure should be de¬ 
molished and a permanent oue erected 
on the same site. This gave rise to much 
criticism in the press; it was considered 
that the site was unsuitable owing to 
tho busy traffic at this spot, and that the 
monument should be placed on one of the 
grass plots in Parliament Sauare near 
the Houses of Parliament. The original 
view, however, prevailed, and no traffic 
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g roblem has arisen. As the memorial is controls or censures the action of others; 
> ail who d. or wore Icilled in the First to critics of ilterair or artistic work, and 


World War and who lie buried in ererr 
theatre of war, Irrespective of creed, 
denomination, or belief, a purely Christian 
inscription was out of place. It was 
therefore decided to inscribe on it the 
words ‘TO OUR GLORIOUS DEAD.’ 
It was intended that the flagrs upon It 
should be of stone, the colours beinir Im¬ 
precated by a new process. This, how¬ 
ever, was not carried out, and 3 bunting 
flags fly on 2 fewjes of the memorial. It 
is still the general practice of all male 
civilians to uncover their heads in ptuss- 
ing the C. out of respect for the dead who 
gave their lives in the two world wars. 
On the Sunday nearest the anniversary of 
the signing of the Armistice (11 Nov.) a 
mass memorial service is held at the C. in 
which the royal family, the gov., and 
representatives of all important bodies, 
etc., participate. The service was, how¬ 
ever, omitted during the war years 1939- 
194 5. A new inscription to coiumoinorate 
the dead of the Second World War was un¬ 
veiled by King George VI on 11 Nov. 
1946. 

Censer (Lat. incendere, to kindle), vessel 
for the biiming of Incense. Also called a 
thurible. 

Censor (Lat. censere, to assess, estimate): 
1. Originallj^ the name of 2 Rom. officials, 
first appointed in 443 BC. Till 351 only 
patricians were C.s; the plebeian Marciua 
Rutilus w€w elected in that year (Livy, vii. 
22). In 339 Lex Publllia enacted that 
one must be a plebeian. In 131 both 
were plebeian for the first time. C.s 
were elected on the same day in Comitia 
Centuriata, with a consul presiding. The 
term of office, at first 5 years, was later 
limited to 18 months. This magistracy 
was considered the highest dignity in the 
state, except dictatorship. The chief 
dutit« were throe: (a) the original toking 
of the census, or register of citizens and 
their property (held in the Campus Mar¬ 
tins); (f>) the regimen rrwrwm (regulation 
of morals), most dreaded of all their 
powers, this superiutendenoo gradually 
spreading to private as well as public life; 
(c) administration of the state flnanoos, 
Including regulation of iritruium (property 
tax) and of vectigalia, which wei*e usually 
leased out to speculators (publicani^ 
‘farmers’ of the taxes). Only his col¬ 
league’s intercessio (veto) could overrule a 
C/s decisions. They could degrade men 
from or promote them to the rank of 
senator or knight at choice, until Sulla's 
legislation, 81 bc. They might class 
citizens with aerarii with no vote. They 
introduced various sumptuary laws. In 
338 they drew in) the list of senators 
{lectio senatue). In 265 a law forbade 
re-election to censorship. Their dreaded 
stigma, nota censori/i, might be affixed to 
any name on their lists, but the successors 
of 1 pair of C.s could remove it. Augustus 
exercised censorial powers himself os 
consul (8 BC and ad 14). Claudius, 
Vespasian, and Doraitian revived the 
office. Trajan and later emperors acted 
as 0.8 without actually assuming office. 

2. Name now extended to one who 


Judges appointed by a gov. to examine 

f lays or songs before their publication, 
t is also the title of the official head of 
non-oollegiate students at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The C.s of the Royal College 
of Physicians grant licences. 

3. See PsYOHOANAnvsis. 

Censorinus (3rd cent. at>), Rom. gram¬ 
marian, author of a lost work De Accen- 
titnis. He also wrote De Die Natali (ad 
238), which Is dedicated to his patron 
Q. CaerelUns. This work is extant. It 
deals with a variety of subjects ranging 
from the natural hist, of man to astro¬ 
nomy, chronology, and mathematics. See 
the critical od. of O, Jahn (1845). 

Censorship, see Indkx Librorum Pro- 
itibitorum; Literary Censorship; 
Prebh, Freedom of the. 

Censorship, Film. Britain. In 1912 
the British Board of Film Censors was set 
up by the film industry Itself. All films 
except newsreels are viewed and passed 
out or cut under U, A. and X gradings. 
‘U’ films may be seen by general au¬ 
diences; ‘ A' films may be seen by children 
under 16 only accompanied by an adult: 
and ‘X’ films may not be seen at all by 
anyone under 16. A small number of 
films are banned. In 1921 the Middx Co. 
Council inserted a tdause iti its licence that 
no film might be shown in its area without 
a certificate from th(^ Board of Film 
Censors. Soon after, all tlio local authori¬ 
ties in the country accepted this condition, 
reserving the right, however, to pass a 
film banned by tlie board or to ban a film 
passed by the board. 

France. Fr. censorship operates under 
the Ministry of Information through a 
commission made up of representatives 
of vaiious gov. depts. Visas are issued 
by the ministry^ the commission always 
advises at script stage. Subtitles or 
dubbing scripts for exported versions also 
require visas. ClasHifleation is twofold— 
adults 1C and over and general audicnees. 

Italy. Censorship in Italy is official 
and is a function of the Ministry of 
Tourism, Entertainment, and Sport, on 
whoso behalf a censorship committee 
issues visas. No film may ho shown 
without a visa. Classification is twofold 
—^adults 16 and over, and adults and 
children. The censorship does not read 
scripts or give advhto during production. 
In addition to the official censorship 
there is of course widely influential Chureli 
control and many cinemas undertake to 
recognise Church pronouncements on films. 

United. States of America. Control of 
films In the public interest depends almost 
entirely on voluntary acceptance by tlio 
industry of the production code whiirh is 
operated by the Moth)n Picture Associa¬ 
tion of America. When a film is approvtMl 
it receives a M.P.A.A. seal, and the 
number appears on the credits. There 
is no law against the showing of films 
without a Beal, but wide public showing 
is difficult without it. 

Censonhip of the Drama, power that 
originally sprang from the royal prerog¬ 
ative. The C. of the D. has existed 
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ever slnoe the rise of the lloir. drama in 
the period of the Renaissance. In the 
time of Honry VII court entertainments 
were supervised by a master of the revels, 
and from that date to the middle of the 
17 th cent., when all theatres were sup¬ 
pressed by law, playwrights wore subject 
to the control of either the master of the 
revels or the court of Star Chamber. 
Acoordlng to writers on the constitutional 
hist, of England, it Is not certain at what 
date the lord chamberlain first began to 
exercise a direct control over plays, but 
as early as 1628 he either personally or 
through his subordinate, the master of 
the revels, licensed and exercised a general 
control over draraatists. P^'rom being an 
emanation of the royal prerogative Ids 
powers ultimately, in 1737, became statu¬ 
tory. The object of the Act of 1737 was 
mainly political, a fact which was suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by the preamble to the 
Act, which recited that its purpose was to 
restrain the political and personal satire 
which was then prevalent on the stage, 
which the gov. of the day found embar¬ 
rassing, and which tljo censorship as it 
then existed was found ineffective to 
curb. On the passing of this Act the 
lord chamberlain appointed a licenser 
or oxandnor of plays, with a salary of 
£400 a year, and that office has continued 
In spite of criticism down to the present 
time. The Act of 1737 conferred an un¬ 
fettered power of veto on the lord cham¬ 
berlain. and It was only when the Theatres 
Act, 1843, was passed that the legislature 
gave any Indication of the principle on 
which the v<^to was to be exercised. 
Under the Theatres Act the lord chamber- 
lain has (1) power to prohibit the per¬ 
formance of I unlicensed stage plays any¬ 
where; (2) power to license theatres in 
certain places; (3) a practically arbitiury 
right to ban any stage play which in his 
opinion is contrary to ‘good manners, 
decorum, and the pw^servatlon of the 
public peace,’ words which the Joint 
commltt/ee of 1909 characterised os vague, 
and ‘ the only existing statutory authori¬ 
sation’ of this particidar aspect of the 
lord chamberlain’s powers. Under this 
Act every new i)lay and ©very addition to 
an old piny must bo sent to the lord 
chamberlain by the theatres manager who 
proposes to produce it at least 7 days 
before it Is Intended to bo performed, 
accompanied by a fee for perusal of not 
more than 2 guineas. Idays written 
before the Act are exempt from the lord 
chamberlain’s veto. The lord chamber¬ 
lain has local Jurisdiction to licence all 
theatres in the cities of London and 
Westminster, in Finsbury, Marylebone, 
the Tower Hamlets, and also in Windsor 
and other places where there Is a royal 
residence. The co. councils license places 
to bo Tised in their cos., and the univ. 
authorities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
a veto as to the performance of plays 
within their respective Jurisdictions. 

The C. of the D. was hardly likely to 
go unchallenged in the progress of time, j 
But until comparatively recent years 
opposition to it was of no very open or | 
su^ined character, nnd 3 Joint com- 

E.B. 3 


mlttees pronounced in favour of ita» con¬ 
tinued existence. 

The year 1908 and suooeeding years 
saw a remarkable manifestation of 
hostility to the C. of the D. on the part 
of a number of distinguished persons in 
I the literary world, the exciting cause of 
which was the refusal by the lord cham¬ 
berlain, on the advice of his examiner 
of plays, to license 3 plays— Tf'aaie, a 
skit on j4n Englishman* b Home, and 
Monna Vanna, As a result of widespread 
criticism of his action in the press, a 
Joint oommlttee of both Houses was 
appointed In 1908 to inquire into the 
working of the O. of the D. A con¬ 
siderable number of well-known writers, 
actors, and theatre managers gave evi¬ 
dence before the committee. Generally 
speaking, the dramatists and other 
wTiters were against, and the actors and 
managers in favour of, the continued 
existence of the C. of the D. A remark¬ 
able feature in the evidence was the 
admission by the examiner of plays that 
in advising the lord chamberlain on the 
various plays submitted to him be pro¬ 
ceeded on no principles that could be 
defined, but based himself on custom, 
and followed the precedents of the offioe: 
his practice vrew to refuse a licence where 
plays were avowedly adapted from the 
Scriptures, contedned political cdlusions 
likely to jeopardise fidendly relations witJi 
a foreign state, or had an immoral 
tendency. Since his assumption of office 
in 1895 the examiner said that some 7000 
plays had been submitted to him, of which 
43 were refused licences, though 14 of 
these wore subsequently reconsidered and 
the licences issued; the majority of his 
refusals were on grmmds of immorality. 
The figures given by the examiner, how¬ 
ever, in no way represented the true 
rawiaure of his activity, for in countless 
instances plays wore only licensed after 
modifications to meet objections. The 
absence of principle or certainty in the 
quasi-judicial functions of the reader 
was exemplified by the refusal to license 
Shaw’s Mrs Warren*3 Profession., d’An- 
nunzio’s La CittA Morta, and The Breaking 
Point, wliiJe at the same time passing 
Die WaDcilre and The Christian, and other 
plays which, though dissimilar In treat¬ 
ment and action, yet contained parallel 
incidents. The gravamen of the drama¬ 
tists’ grievance was that the suppression 
of a play before production was an 
excessive use of executive i)ower, and 
cost a stigma on the profej^ion of the 
dramatist; and that it was an anomaly 
to place the drama under restrictions 
other than th()so imposed by the ordinary 
law of libel and blaephemy. The actors, 
on the other hand, feared that if the C. 
of the D. were replaced by magisterial 
and police control an element of un¬ 
certainty would be introduced into their 
ogling, and place In constant doubt the 
employment of numbers of persons who 
were not directly concerned ^vith the 
ethics of the dramatic art. The com¬ 
mittee recommended: (i) that the lord 
ohamberlain should remain the licenser 
of plays, with the duty of lioensiug any 

♦h 
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plasf^ submitted to him, unless he con¬ 
sidered it Indecent: offensively personal; 
calculated to do violence to the sentiment 
of religrious reverence, to impair relations 
wltii any foroJgrn power, to cause a breach 
of the peace, or to conduce to ertme or 
vice; or as representing in an invidious 
manner some living person, or some per¬ 
son recently dead; (ii) that it should 
be entirely optional to submit a nlay for 
licence, and legal to perform an umiconsed 
play. Where any unlicensed play contra¬ 
vened the stated bounds the matter should 
be left to the director of public prose¬ 
cutions. In spite of repeated questions 
in the House, and a petition to the king 
eigned by 60 dramatists and a number 
of musicians, artists, novelists, and repre¬ 
sentatives of repertory theatres and 
dramatic societies, nothing was done to 
give legislative effect to the proposals of 
the joint committee. An account of the 
sittings of this committee together with 
a sane criticism of the present system 
of the C. of the D. la contained in the 
introduction to Bernard Shaw’s Tht 
Shmri7t0‘up of Blanco Fosnet, 1909. One 
weakness of the C. of the D. is that 
pornography when sugared with farce 
and ftin is more likely to be granted a 
licence than a play of serious intent. It 
is notorious that variety shows invariably 
escape the censor, and moreover the 
examiner of plays, who considers only 
the text of a play, has no control over 
Its production. However, Young Woodley 
by John Van Druten, 1929, was refused 
a licence which was aftenvards granted 
when a private performance had boon 
witnessed. Three notable plays recently 
banned in Britain are Arthur Miller’s A 
View from the Bridge^ Kobert Anderson’s 
Tea and Sympathy, and Tennessee 
Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. The 
ban however, has been evaded by the 
formation of a theatre club, with a 
membersliip foe of 5.s. a year. I'ara- 
doxically, as the result of the notoriety 
achieved by a banned play. It is probable 
that these plays have attracted a wider 
ublic than they would normally have 
one. It is also curious that radio and 
television drama, with its far wider public, 
fa exempt from the lord chamberlain’s 
authority. In the U.S.A. the Wales Act 
was inaugurated in New York State 
in 1927, and by its terras a theatre which 
has seen the performance of a play 
subsequently banned In the police courts 
may be padlocked for a whole year, to the 
heavy loss of its possibly innocent owner. 
In Boston theatres are licensed for a 
season, but licences may bo suspended by 
order of the mayor, the police com¬ 
missioner, and the chief justice. The 
work done in England by the lord cham¬ 
berlain’s dept is In America carried out 
by tho secretaries of watch and ward 
societies. Of the 2 the lord chamberlain’s 
office is tho more susceptible to public 
opinion. 

See V. C. Gildersloeve, Government 
Regulation of the Elizabethan Dramas 
1908: F. Fowell and F. Palmer, Censor- 
ship in England, 1913; and M. L. Ernst 
and W. Seagle, To the Pure, 1929. 


Census, enumeration of tho inhab. of 
a state t^en by order of its legislature. 
In anot Rome C. meant an autbentlo 
declaration made usually every 5 yeajs 
by every Rom. citizen before 2 magts- 
tratos oadled censors of his own name and 
age, and of the name and age of his wife, 
together with a statement of the number 
of Ids children and slaves. Tho Rom. C. 
differed from a modern C. In respect of 
both its purpose and scope, its object being 
mainly nso^; but it was also designed to 
ascertain the number of men capable of 
bearing arms. Taxation depende<l on the 
results of tlie Rom. C. Livy states that 
It also showed the amount of a man’s debts 
and the names of his creditors. Rom. 
citizens were divided according to the 
valuation of their property at the C. into 
6 classes, each class containing a number 
of centuries or himdrods. As tho richer 
classes contained far more centuries than 
the poorer. It Is obvious that the Influence 
of wealth was greatly preponderant in the 
Comitia Centuriata. the legislative as¬ 
sembly of anot Rome. From tho codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian, it appears that 
the scope of the Rom. C. became widened 
under the empire. It had become a 
complete register of the pop. and wealth 
of all tho centuries included within the 
limits of the Caesars’ dominions. Full os 
it was, however, it was in no sense a 
statistical record like a modern C., and 
was apparently in no way conceived to 
further tho social progress of the people at 
large. ’Fho first actual enumeration of 
the people of England and Scotland was 
mode in 1801. Tho topics of inquiry were 
the number of persoiw, tho number of 
inhabited and uninhabited houses, and 
tlie number of families in each par. It 
attempted a classification of the employ¬ 
ment of individuals under the very general 
divs. of agriculture, trade, manufs., and 
handicraft. The Inquiry under this last 
head entirely failed, owing to tho con¬ 
fusion engendered by tho classification 
into families. The next ( 3 . was in ISII, 
and since 1801 tho C. has been taken 
every 10 years, excepting 1941. In the 
C.S of 1811 and 1821 tho official form of 
inquiry was modified so os to obtain a 
more accurate return of the occupation of 
tho people. The hemls of Inquiry in 1841 
were more numerous and minute, with 
the result that more accui’ate information 
was obtained. In reference to occupation, 
the enumerators wore directed to ascertain 
the employment of every person, dla- 
tingnlshlng sex. Instead of merely, os 
hitherto, the employment of families and 
males over 20. Furthermore, the exact 
ago of every person was ascertained, 
instead of quinquennial and dotwnnlal 
periods being taken, and tho place of 
birth was also a subject of inquiry. The 
C. of 1851 was much facilitated by tho 
system of registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, which came Into operation In 
1837. Prior to that time tho unchecked 
par. registers were the only available 
sources of Information. Tho C. of 1851 
showed a marked advance on Its prede¬ 
cessors in regard to what may be lonncd 
social BtatisUcs. For the first time the 
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mimbor of blind, deaf, and dumb persona 
was recorded. It also made Inquiry into 
the eocles. and educational condition of 
the country by ascortatnlnar the amount 
of church accommodation at the com¬ 
mand of each denomination, and obtain- 
itjjar n return of the numbers of all the 
conffretpatlons on a part-Iculiu* day. TWs 
C. brought into prominence the sudden 
and startling decrease in the pop. of 
Ireland. In 18(il the C. exhibited for 
the llrst time the number of aliens and 
naturalised Brit, subjects In the U.K. 
The pop. of Ireland continued to show 
a decrease. The first C. of Ireland was 
taken in 1813, but it was not till 1821 
that it was in any true sense an accurate 
or complete record. In 1871 the C. was 
extended to cover the Brit. Empire 
(ax>art from indigenous non-white races 
in the colonies), and since that year the 
mode of taking the C. has in no essentials 
been improved upon. The accuracy of 
this O. was ensured by the div. of the 
country into enumeration dists., with a 
clear indication of the various confusing 
local governmental or municipal sub- 
dlvs. of the kingdom. One striking 
feature of the C. of 1871 was that the 
names of persons were required, and to 
facilitate inquiry a separate schedule or 
form was sent out to each householder. 
Special schedules were Issued for Welsh 
people, persons in public institutions, on 
board ship, and homeless or houseless 
persons. In regard to the hist mentioned 
the co-operation of the metropolitjin and 
CO, police W(i8 enlisted. The comxiarative 
rate of morUilJty In various occupations 
was also inquired iut-o by classifying the 
living in the dlllorent occupations or 
professions with regard to age. Sub¬ 
sequent C.s have still further widened the 
flokl of inquiry and elicited a mass of 
vahiablo information in the way of social 
and vital stati-stics; in 1901, for example, 
invc.stigation was made Into the evils of 
overcrowding by inquiries as to the 
number of pemons occupying any par¬ 
ticular room or part of a house. The 
following additions were made to the 
inquiries in 1911: (a) the duration of 
exlstJng marriages; (b) the number of 
children Ixwn to such marriagejs; (r) the 
industries or services witli w’hlch workers 
wore conneided, as distinct from the 
occupations in widch they wore personally 
engaged: (d) in the case of persons born 
outside Englaml and Wales, whether they 
wore residents or visitors in this coimtry; 
(e) the number of rooms in all dwellings, 
instead of, as heretofore, in dwellings of 
lc>tss than five rooms only. In contrast to 
the pivjudiee, es]»ociaIl.v in certain eocles. 
quarters and among the ignorant, excited 
by the earlier (Is. it was noteworthy 
some years ago that tlio registrar general 
expected fuller and more accurate returns 
than over on account of the interest 
evinced by the public in tho C., an interest 
which lie attributed to the aid rendered 
by tho press; to tho co-operation of the 
porl. committ-eo of the Trades U^on 
Congress; and to the ellorte of elementary 
school-teachers who gave special C. lessons 
to children under their charge. 


The total pop. In England and Wales 
was 8,892,530 in 1801; 10,164,256 In 1611; 
12,000,236 In 1821; 13,896,797 In 1831; 
15,914,148 in 1841; 17,927,609 in 1861; 
20,066,224 in 1861; 22,712,266 in 1871; 
25,974.439 in 1881; 29,002,525 In 1891; 
.32,527,843 in 1901; 36,070.492 In 1911; 
37,886,099 In 1921; 39,952,377 in 1931; 
43,757,888 in 1951. The pop. of Great 
Britain and Ireland a month before the 
beginning of the I'irst World War was 
oftlcially estimated at 46,080,249. There 
wore over 1,000,000 more females than, 
males in England and Wales in 1911, 
and, by 1021, the excess, aggravated 
by tho losses of men In the war (about 
1.000,000), was 1,736,221, and in 1931, 
1,706,357. It is significant that tho loss 
of pop. owing to emigration, which waa 
164,000 in 1871-81, 601,000 in 1881-91, 
69,000 in 1891-1901, rose again to 
501,000 in 1901-11, for It seems eetab. 
that the number of emigrants is greatest 
during times of prosperity. In 1913 the 
total number of Brit, and N. Irish emi¬ 
grants was 416,278, in 1926, 284,009, in 
1930, 327,992, and in 1931, 213,057. 
Since then, owing to quota restriotions 
in the U.S.A. and Canada and elsewhere, 
the number has declined. Moreover, in 
tho decade immediately following the 
First World War there was a steady flow 
of migrants to the dominions overseas, 
which was enhanced by schemes of state- 
aided migration; but during the world 
economic depression, 1930-3, emigration 
declined to its lowest point, and in 1933 
less than 30,000 Brit, emigrants went to 
places out of Europe, while immigrants 
of Brit, nationality coming into Groat 
Britain in 1932 and 1933 numbered 
75,000 and 60,000 respoctivoly. 

The C. of 1911 showed a slight net gain 
by excess of births over deaths, a result 
due, however, to a relatively greater 
reduction in tho death-rate than increase 
in the birth-rate. In 1924 the excess of 
births fiver deaths was 256,698; in 1933, 
when the trough in the birth-rate was 
reached, the excess was only 83,948. In 
tho years between 1934 and 1937 the 
excess varied between 100,000 and 
121,000; In 1038, 142,208: in 1939, 

114,677; in 1940 a more 8,583; in 1941, 
43,911; and In 1942, 171,366. With the 
high post-war birth-rate tho excess was, 
in 1946, 328,629; in 1947, 363,411; and 
In 1948, 305,408. In 1954 the excess 
appeared to have become sUibilieed at 
171,705. 

Cent and Centime (from Lat. centum, a 
hundred), names of coins. Tho cent 
varies in value according t-o the country. 
Thus in the U.S.A. and Canada it Is a 
bronze coin, the hundredth pai*t of a 
dollar, worth more than an Eng. penny at 
the 1955 rate of exchange, whilst in 
Holland the cent is also of bronze, and 
is the hundredth part of a guilder (25.). 
The centime orimnated In Franco, being 
a hundredth part of tho franc, and before 
the revaluation of the franc In the 1920*s 
was equivalent to a tenth part of tho Eng. 
penny. It was adopted in Belgium and 
Switzerland, and also in Itsdy, Greece, and 
Spain under different names, but to-day 
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it is on] 7 in olroulatlon in Switzerland. 
In Spain the peseta has been divided Into 
IdO oentimos. See Metrology. 

Cental, see Metrology. 

Centaurea, Old World grenus of Com- 

S ositae of about 400 species. C. cyanus, 
ae cornflower or bluebottle, grows in 
Britain and Is cultivated for Its pretty 
many-coloured flowers; C. moachaiat the 
Sweet Sultan, and C. m&rUarw, are garden 
flowers. C. acabiosat the Greater Knap¬ 
weed; C. mpm, Lesser Knapweed, or 
Hardheads; C. aapera. Rough Star 
Thistle; and C. calcUrapa, Star Thistle, 
occur in Britain. 



CENTAUREA CYANUS; CORNFLOWER 


Centaurium (synonym Erythraea): 
family Oentianaoeae; family of about 3() 
species, chiefly annuals, cosmopolitan, ex¬ 
cept for tropical Africa. Sec also Cen¬ 
tury. 

Centaurs. According to Homer they 
were simply wild boasts. Later they were 
represented in their now more familiar 

C o of half man and half horse. Two 
nds describe them variously as the 
oflSspring of Ixlon (q.v.) and a cloud, and 
of Ixlon’s son Centaurus and Nophele 
(‘cloud’). Driven from their home on 
Mt Pellon In Thessaly after a celebrated 
fight with the Lapithao (q.v.), they 
inhabited the region of Pindus on the 
borders of Epirus. See Chiron and 
H[ercules 

Centaurus, the Centaur, S. constella¬ 
tion, of which only a small portion can be 
seen in the Brit. Isles. It lies S. of Hydra 
and N, of Crux and was supposed to 
represent the centaur Chiron. Part of 
this constellation, which was mentioned 
by Aratus, lies in the Milky Way, and has 
sev. points of interest, not the least being 
that it contains Alpha Centauri, our 
second nearest neighbour in the stellar 
universe, the faint star Proxima Centauri 
being slightly nearer. Alpha Centauri is 
of the first magnitude (0*2), and the fourth 
brightest star. It has a very considerable 
proper motion, being as much as 308 in. 
a cent., and is 44 light-years distant from 


the earth. Alpha Centauri is a binary 
star, each revolving around the common 
centre of gravity in 79 years, and there 
is reason to believe from perturbations 
observed that tJiere is also a third invisible 
companion. The 2 luminous stars have 
a probable mean distance of 2.232,000,000 
m. from each other. One of them has an 
identical spectrum witli the sun, and is 
thought to be of the same mass and 
luminosity. Its companion is about the 
same size, but considerably loss bright. 
Alpha and Beta Centauri are known as 
tho S. Pointers because they serve as a 
guide in finding tlio S. Cross, which can 
be used for finding tho S. Polo. 

Centaury, name applied to Ceniaurium 
minus, tho common C., an arm. herb with 
pink flowers, and C. portense, tht» Peren¬ 
nial O., both natives of BriUiin. The 
Amer. C. consists of tho genus Sabbaiutt 
and S, angylaris has rose-pink flowers. 
The composite Centaurea (q.v.) is also 
often known os C. In popular language. 

Centenary (Lat. centenariua, to do with 
a hundred), celebration of au event which 
happened 100 years ago, especially of tho 
births and deatlis of famous men. 

Centetes, typical of tho family Oente- 
tidae, a small. Insectivorous mammal 
found in Madagascar. The single species, 
C. ccaudatuH, the tenreo, is sometimes 
known os the tailless hedgehog, and is 
distantly connected with the hedgehog 
within the same onhT. In length it is 
from 12 to 10 in., its teeth are 43 In 
number, tho young have spiny hairs, 
and the feinolo brings fort h from 12 t-o 20 
little ones at a birtli. 

Centigrade, aee Metrology; Tejvtpera- 
TUTtE; Thermometer. 

Centigrade Thermometer, see Thermo¬ 
meter AND THERMOMF.TnY. 

Centimetre, see Motkology. 

Centipede, or Chilopoda, opd(‘r of Arthro- 
poda In tho chvss Myriapoda, in some 
respects resembling insects. The number 
of legs varies greatly, some species having 
only 15 pairs, while others have as iniuiy 
as 173 pairs, and tho term O. is con¬ 
sequently misleading. The galley-worms, 
as they are sometimes called, have flat 
bodies consisting of numerous segments, 
all but the last two bearing a pair of 
logs, and tho first body-segment bearing 
a pair of poison claws, while the head has 
3 pairs of jaws and long antennae. The 
species are carnivorous, killing their prey 
with their poison-claws, which In some 
tropical representatives are able to Inflict 
dangerous wounds upon man. They are 
creatures of night, light seeming to have 
little effect on them, os some are utterly 
devoid of sight and only one family has 
compound eyes. They lurk beneath 
stones or in houses, and at night attack 
small animals. The genera Litfiobiiut, 
Scolopendra, and Ocophilus are known to 
Britain; L. SoHlcaius is our most com¬ 
mon species; S. gigasis a large tropical 
C., which attains a length of 12 in.; and 
O. electricus glows in the dark. 

CentUvre, Susannah (c. 1667-1723), 

actress and dramatist, b. probably In 
Ireland, her maiden name being Freeman. 
As her third husband she married In 1706 
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Joseph O., ohef to Qpeon Anne. She 
wrote about a score or plays, which are 
well constructed and amusing:, among: tlie 
best being: 7'he Perjured Husband^ 1700, 
The Oamester^ 1705, Love at a Venture, 
1700, The Busi/body, 1709, and A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, 1718. 

Cento, It. tn, In Emilia-Romagna (q.v.), 
on the Reno, 19 ni. SW. of Ferrara (q.v.). 
It has an anct castle and sev. other fine 
old buildings. Francesco Barbiori (see 
Guercino) was h. here. Pop. 4500. 

Cento (Gk kentr6n\ Lat. cento, patch- 
work), composition put together out of 
passages borrowed from other writings. 
The manuf. of such artificial works was 
a favourite literary exorcise of the Romans 
in the early cents, ad, as later of the 
medieval monks. Virgil’s Aeneid was 
especially 8ubjecte.d to this treatment. 
Thus on it were based both Ausonius’s 
rapid survey of biblical hist. (4th cent. 
ad) and Capitulus’s attack on the immor¬ 
ality and luxury of monasteries (1535), 
The Empress Eudoxia succeeded in 
Btringiug together a life of Christ from 
the Homeric poems. 

Centorbe, sec OENTimiPE. 
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rocks are composed of lava and ashes, 
mostly andesitic and basaltic. Owing to 
the greatest elevation being on the Pacific 
side, the rivs. are shorter than on the 
Atlantic side. The prin. riv. is the 
Usumacinta, on the E. side, which is more 
than 600 m. long from its mouth to the 
Rio do la Pasidn. The average temp, on 
the low coast lands is from 80* to 73® F., 
and in those lands lying from 2000 to 
5000 ft above sea level the temp, is 73* 
to 63® P. Above this altitude frosts 
occur. The rainfall is exceptionally heavy 
on the Atlantic side, as much as 180 in. 
falling in the year in Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala, while El Salvador has only 
54 in. A more striking contrast exists 
between Greytown, with a rainfall of 
244 in., and Rivas with 69 In. The flora 
ranges from Alpine to tropical. With 
regard to the forests, they are inferior in 
size to those found in the lats. in the 
E. hemisphere, but they ore far more 
beautiful and luxuriant. In the volcanic 
regrions the soil is extremely fertile, and 
yields in consequence splendid crops of 
rice, coffee, cocoa, and maize. The fniits 
grrown are bananas, yams, pineapples, 
guavas, and citrons, while arrowroot, 
beans, and tomatoes are larely cultivated. 
The woods found there are mahogany, 
cedar, logwood, and Brazil wood; cocoa 
palms and mangroves also grow in this 
country. Of fibrous plants which grow 
In the region winter’s bark, sarsaparilla, 
vanilla, and indiambber may be men¬ 
tioned. Numerous beautiful orchids and 
flowers are peculiar to this country. 
With regard to the animals, these are as 
varied as the plants, but owing to the 
region being comparatively small, there 
ore very few species that can claim to be 
peculiar to C. A. Pumas, jaguars, tapirs, 
monkeys, alligators, venomous snakes, 
vultures, and birds of brilliant plumage 
are found in large numbers. There are as 
many as 260 species of birds, many of 
which ore found only In tliis part of the 
world. Bats are so numerous that in 
some parts they have amounted to a 
plague, and whole vils. have been left 
deserted owing to the overwhelming 
swarms of these creatures. Insects are 
also present in large numbers, and ore 
of tlie troublesome kind. The natives 
once consisted of the Maya Indiana of 


Central America, geographical div. ex¬ 
tending from the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to the Isthmus of Panama. Mt ranges 
traverse this portion of America from end 
to end. Tiic «ferra Madro is the prin. 
range, wliich runs across Guatemala, and 
the highest point roaches close on 10,000 
ft. Those mts extend 8. into Nicaragua. 
The large volcanoes of IMoxico and 
C. A. are situated on the Pacific side, 
and form a cordillera. These rise to 
^t heights, as in Acatenaiigo in 
Guatemala (12,800 ft) and Irazd (11,500 
ft) situaU^d In Costa Rica. Tlio amount 
of deposit from the volcanoes is very 
great, and covers a wide ai*ea. In some 
places this deposit has entirely blocked 
up the original stinioturo of the country. 
Blruptlons began in the Cretaceous period, 
and continue at the present time. The 


the N., and there wore smaller tribes in 
other parts of the ooimtry. At present 
the pure-bred Indian is mostly found in 
Guatemala and Yucatan, and only to a 
much smaller extent in other states. The 
greater part of the pop. is made up of 
half-breeds, but in Costa Rica Sp. people 
predominate. Scattered over the country 
may be found many very interesting re¬ 
mains, the prin. being the ruins of 
Palen^e in Tabasco, Uxmal In Yucatan, 
Santa Bucia in Guatemala, and Cop&n In 
Honduras. C. A. is divided Into reps, 
named as follows: Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama (qq.v.). Brit. Honduras (q.v.) 
is a crown colony belonging to Great 
Britain. The provs. of Chiapas, Tabasco, 
and Yucatan all form part of the Mexican 
rop. See T. A. Joyce, Central Amerim 
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and West Indian Archaeology^ 1016; T. 
Qaxm, Discoveries and Adventures in 
Central America^ 1928; H. O. Miller, The 
Isthmian Highway^ 1929; W. W. Von 
Hafren, Maya Explorer^ 1047; S. do 
Madariaga, The Rise of the S^nish 
Americayi Empire^ 1947, and T?ie Fall of 
the Spanish American Empire, 1948; 
W. Beebe. Book of Baps, 1948; W. C. 
Gordon, Economy of Latin America, 1950. 

Central Asia (Soviet) is nearly all com¬ 
prised in the former prov. of W. Turke¬ 
stan. There is some confusion over the 
precise delimitations of the groat extent of 
country comprised under the old name of 
Russian or W. Turkestan—a ter. covering 
1,534,000 sq. in., and supporting a pop. 
of over 10.000,000. Folitically Soviet 
C. A. comprises Uzbekistan (q.v.), on the 
frontier of Afghanistan, in tlie foothills of 
the Tien Shan and Pamir Mts: Turkmenia 
(q.v.), situated on the frontiers of Persia 
and Afghanistan, etretohing from the 
Caspian Sea to the Amu-Darya R.: 
Tajikistan (q.v.), which lies on the frontier 
of Afghanistan and W. Cliina; and 
Kirgizia, also bordering W. China. 
Kazaklistan (q.v.), on tho frontier of 
Siiikiang and stretching from tlio lower 
reaches of the Volga to the Altai, and 
from the mts of the Tiou Shan to the 
Trans-Siberian railway, is a separate area 
according to Soviet classification, hut is 
often regarded as C. A. by tho W. Up 
to tho revolution of 1917, Russian C. A. 
was divided politically into tho khanate 
of Kliiva, the governor-generalship of 
Turke.stnn, and the emirate of Bukliara; 
but after the revolution Uie Soviet Gov. 
abolished the governor-generalship of 
Turkestan (1920) and sot up a Soviet rep. 
in its place. Following a redistribution 
in 1924 of all these ters., the new autono¬ 
mous reps, of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia, 
and Tajikistan were ostab., advancing in 
1929 to the status of Union reps. The 
name Kii-giz Autonomous Oblast was first 
given to tho present Kirgizia In 1925 and 
Kirgizia became a S.S.R. in 1936. 
The Uzbek S.S.R. now includes the Kara- 
Kalpak Autonomous S.S.R. On the N. 
Soviet O. A. is bounded by Siberia, on 
the W. by the Caspian Seii, on the S. by 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, and on 
the E. by Sinkiung and Mongolia. Thero 
is a very sharp physical div, between 
the mmmtainous country to tho E. and 
the deserts and steppes to tho W. and N. 
The highlands are part of the oroOTaphical 
flange which skirts tho NW. border of the 
groat tableland of C. A., and nms in a 
direction SW. to NK. Tho great border 
chains of tho S. Tien Shan consist of tho 
Alai Tau, Trans-Ili. Kunghoi Alai Tau, 
Kokshal Tau, and Trans-Alai, etc., whilst 
many ranges, including the Chigiz Tau, 
Kandy Tau, Ferghana, Nura Tau Mts, 
etc., shoot oH from these border chains 
in various directions. In both systems 
the heights of individual peaks vary from 
10,000 to 20,000 ft. and Mt Stalin attains 
an altitude of 24,590 ft. In thl.s region, 
to the E. of tho Acadoniya range. Is tho 
Fodchenko glacier, 50 in. In length, and 
(excepting the Arctic) the largest In the 
world; whilst perpetual snow covers many 


summits. Deep depressions such as the 
*Dzun^r Gates,* Issykkul. etc., between 
the ridges spreading out westward have 
from time iminomorial served as passes 
to the W. from the ^at control plateau. 
But tho mean elevation of tho passes is 
over 10,000 ft. The highlands are girdled 
by a belt of plains, known oa tho Balkash 
plains, whose average elevation is some 
1250 ft, which In their turn are sur¬ 
rounded by the Aral-Caspian Depression 
—a great stretcli of lowland occupying 
two-thirds of tlio whole prov., the altitude 
of which is rarely greater than 400 ft, 
sinking sometimes to below sea level. 
The Kara Tau Mts separating tho Syr- 
Darya and Chii R.s ore considered the 
line of demarcation. The higher girdle of 
plateau land, which is well drained by the 
Balkash, AJa-kul, Ill, and other rivs. 
which flow into Lake Balkash. supports 
tho countless herds and flocks ot the 
Kirgiz. The Akkum steppe, witli its 
wide expanse of shifting sands, encircles 
Lake XCorakul. The lower and outer belt 
of plains l>elonging to tho Tiiranlau biisin 
is watered by the Amu and Syr, which 
alone succeed in bridging tho desert ns far 
as the Aral Sea. Tlio Alurgab anfl Ted- 
zhen dry up in tlie lieart of tiio Kara Kuin 
desert, whilst tho Zeravslian gete no 
fm*thcr than the gardens of Bukhara. In 
those plains tlio dividing line botAveen 
oasis and desert is very dourly doflne<l. 
Continuous ft'rtilo soil is found only nt the 
base of the mis. Tho physic^al features of 
tho country are porpetufilly changing. 
Hot desert winds arc continually parching 
tho numerous lakes; the sea of Aral, or 
the ‘ Blue Sea,’ now fills only a fnu'tiorv of 
its former basin; prosperous regions, 
where anct civilisations flourished in 
Bukliara, Bactria, and Samarkand, have 
been swept away through the desiccation 
of riv. channels which were once their 
main arteries. The climate is conti¬ 
nental, Its salient feature being tho 
scarcity of rain. Thus though preoipj- 
tatlou is plentiful on tho highlandH, It Is 
reduced to 11 In. at Tashkent, and is 
almost zero over the Transcaspian steppes. 
Tho ann. variations in temp, are very 
considerable. Thus, whilst In Jan. the 
thermometer falls usually below freezing- 
point, and htis been known to register 
10® F., a temp, of 100® F. In the shade and 
more is not uncommon In tho summer¬ 
time. Reflection from an arid soil aggra¬ 
vates the discomfort caused by the neat. 
Tho fauna Include the Himalayan bear, 
marmot, badger, lynx, tiger, jiickal, fox, 
wolf, antelope, zebu, hedgehog, etc. 

Wild horses and camels are found, 
whilst tho splendid Ovis poli abounds on 
the Pamir tableland. Tliore are some 
400 different species of birds, whilst tho 
variety of insect fauna Is almost countless. 
Arboreal vegetation is rare. Poplars, 
ash. Juniper, maples, and pines occur, 
whilst apple and apricot orchards flourish 
on tho lower mt slopes. 

In the 4 reps, vast deserts have forced 
the pop. to tho oases and Irrigated lands. 
The largest area of cultivation is around 
Tashkent in the sheltered Fergana Talley; 
cotton and sugar-beet are the chief 
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oroi>8. Other fertile ereaa He by Samar- 
kand, ana in the extreme B. near Tedzhon. 
Merr, and Stalinabad. Here» ae on all 
the oases, cotton is the chief crop, and 
that, increasingly, of the Egyptian 
rariety. Irrigation In the Vakhsh valley 
in Tajikistan has rendered 300.000 ac. 
of land capable of producing cotton crops. 
There is also some orchard cultivation, 
and a considerable co-operative silk 
industry. Mechanisation and the col¬ 
lective and state farm form of agriculture 
have been introduced. Merino and 
Astrakhan sheep are bred In Uzbekistan 
and Kirgizia; in the latter horse-breeding 
is also an important occupation. Industry 
is keyed to products of the central 
Asiatic countries. Local cotton and silk 
production has built a large textile 
industry; vegetable oil is manuf. from 
cotton seed; and textile and agric. 
machinery Is mode at Tashkent. There 
arc large chemical plants at Kara Bogaz 
on the Caspian Sea and in the middle of 
the Kora Knm desert, which provide 
fertllisors. Coal is mined in Kirgizia and 
Uzbekistan, and there arc oil wells at 
Nebit Dag on the Caspian, near Bukhara, 
and in the Fergana valley. Of the cities, 
Tashkent is the largest of C. A. with a 
pop. of 615,000: Samarkand (165,000) 
was once Tamerlane’s cap.; Ashkhabad 
(120,000), cap. of Turkmenia, is the ter¬ 
minus of the Asiatic railway. Bukhara 
(60,000) is on anct city, noted for its 
handicrafts; Frunze (155,000) is the cap. 
of Kir^zla, and Stalinabad (150,000) of 
Tajikistan. These and other cities pos¬ 
sess many mostiues, old buildings, mud 
walls, ana relics of the anct feudal states 
close to the 20th-cent. factories and flats. 
The descendants of the old Iranian 
dwellers in the S. reps, of C. A. are the 
TjvJlks who now form about 14 per cent 
of the pop. The later invaders of the 
land, the Uzbeks, Turkmens, and Kirgiz, 
have remained; one-half of the whole 
pop. ore of Uzbek stock. Pop.; Turk¬ 
menia, 1,170,000; Uzbekistan, 6,360,000; 
Tajikistan, 1,460,00^ and Kirgizia, 
1,600,000. See A. E. Vookiov, Le Turke- 
man rusae, 1914; E. Mannln, South to 
Samarkandt 1936: E. K. MaiUart, Turke¬ 
stan Solo, 1938; B. S. Bates, Soviet Asia, 
1942; J. S. Gregory and D. W. Shave, 
The UJ3,S.H.: a Geographical Survey, 
1944. , , 

Central Aslan Society, Royid. founded 
in 1901 to provide up-to-date information 
on current nlfalrs, problems, etc., of 
Central Asia and the Middle E. Lecturer 
twice monthly cover recent events and 
trends. Papers and reports of lecturos 
are pub. in the quarterly Jour, of the 

Central Australia, now part of the N. 
Tor., which under the provisions of the 
Northern Australia Act of 1926 was 
divided Into 2 areas. N. Australia and 
0. A., which were separated by the twen¬ 
tieth parallel of S. lat. C. A. was atojnis- 
terod by a governor resident assisted by 
on Advisory Connell. This Act wm re¬ 
pealed in 1931 when the w’hole of the 
ter, was reconstituted as an admi^nlstre- 
tlve entity, with Darwin as the seat of the 


administration* See also Auim Spbxncus 
and Northern Terrxtort. 

Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey (q.v.), 
London, estab. in 1834 for the trial of 
treasons, murders, and other felonies and 
misdemeanours committed within the city 
of London and co. of Middlesex, and in 
certain specified parte of the cos. of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey. Generally 
speaking the jurisdiction of the C. C. C. 
is similar to that of the criminal side 
of the assizes, and its judges or oom- 
roissioners, like the aasizo or circuit judges, 
sit by virtue of commissions of oyer and 
terminer and Jail delivery. The judges 
of the C. C. C. comprise the lord chan¬ 
cellor, who, however, never sits there, the- 
Judges of the high court, the recorder and 
common serjeant of London, together 
with the lord mayor and aldermen of the 
city of London, and siich other persons as 
the Crown may appoint. In practice the 
recorder and common serjeant sit on the 
first 2 days of each session, after whicii 
one or more high court judges comes down* 
to try the more serious cases. The court 
is held at least 12 times a year, and more 
often If necessity arises. The dates of 
the sessions are fixed annually at a 
conference of the judges. The C. C. C., 
like the assize justices, has the power 
to try all offences committed on the high 
seas or within the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty. The Admiralty jurisdiction 
extends over the territorial waters of the 
Brit, dominions, l.e. to a distance of 3 m. 
from low-water mark: but in the case of 
crimes committed on Brit, ships its juris¬ 
diction extends not only over the high 
seas but also up foreign rlvs. ‘os for as 
great ships go.* The C. C. C. also tries- 
cases sent to it by queen*8 bench dlv. It 
has, too, a transferred jurisdiction in cases 
removed to It from the various sessions 
of the peace within its dist. 

Central Electricity Authority. Follow¬ 
ing on the passing of the Electricity 
Ro-organlsatlon Act, 1954, the Brit. 
Electricity Authority (q.v.) became the 
C. E. A., having 11 generation divs., 
responsible for generation of electricity 
and bulk supply to the 12 area electricity 
boards in England and Wales, and also* 
for exercising a general control over the 
policy of these hoards. The C. E. A. Is 
appointed by and responsible to the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, and the 
electricity which it supplies is bought by 
the area boards for distribution and sale 
to consumers in their respective areas. 
In each bonrd*8 ter. there Is a consultative 
council representing the Intoreste of local' 
authorities and consumers. The supply 
system of the C. E. A. is based on 274 
generating stations, with plant of a totaf 
capacity of 22,000,000 kw., producing 
over 63,000,000,000 units a year. 

Central Eleotrloity Board, see BritisB' 
Electricity Authoritt. 

Central Falls, manufacturing city In* 
Providence co., Rhode Is., U.S.A.. ou 
Blnokstone R. and New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford railway. C m. N. of Provi¬ 
dence. It monnfs. textiles, glassware; 
paper, leather, and wood products; plos- 
tics, toys, chemicals, andimoohinery; tbeiw 
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Ui also a boat-buildins industry* Pop. of Le Creusot and Montoeau-IoS’Mines. 
23,550. It was constructed in 1781. 

Central Force, force which tends to Centre-board, nautical dovioe used to 
produce acceleration towards a centre or prevent a boat making too much loo>way 
focus {see Centripetal Force). by offering greater oblique resistance to 

The conception of C. F. has a special the current. The device is used in small 
importance in the history of astronomical speed-boats, yaolits, and other racing 
research {see Astronomy; Gravitation; skiffs. The board consists of a movable 
Kepue^b). keel which swings on a pivot, and is 

Central Provinces and Berar, see lowered at pleasure through a slot in the 
Madhya Pradesh. bottom of the boat. Vessels with wall 

Centralisation, system of concentrating sides can acquire keel depth by means of 
administrative functions in the hands of a lee-board. 

the prin. depts of the State. In political Centre of Gravity, or Centre of Mast, 
science it is the exact opposite of laisaez- fixed poiut in a body through which the 
faire (q.v.). The irreducible minlmiun of resultant of the gravity forces acting on 
the functions of the State, which, accord- all the molecules of the body may bo said 
ing to Derbert Spencer, comprises the to act. From the earliest times it had 
duty of keeping order within the tor. been vaguely recognised that an attraction 
of the State, and of defending its borders existed between all material particles, but 
from external aggression, has in more it was Newton who estab. the fact that 
recent times become so expanded that the tendency of bodies to fall to the sur- 
much that was formerly left to the dis- face of the earth was part of the law of 
cretion of local governing bodies has been universal attraction. Owing to the great 
transfen*ed to State depts. With the mass of tlie earth, it is extremely difficult 
remarkable increase in municipal trading to demonstrate on the earth’s surf ace the 
In England, the introduction of so mucli existence of any gravitational force other 
legislation on the linos of social reform, than that in which the muss of the earth is 
and the great activity in matters apper- :in overwhelming factor. Every particle, 
taining to public health, the functions of therefore, t('nda to fall in a direction 
such depts as the iloiue Office, the Board which wo call vertical^ tliat is, towards 
of Trade, and the Ministry of Health have the earth’s U. of G. The vertical line 
necessarily become oven more comprehen- at any poiut of the globe may he deter¬ 
sive. C. secures uniformity in institu- mined by the use of the plumb-line, 
tioiiB, and what may appear to bo on- which consists of a weight attnehed to 
oroachnients by the State may amount the end of a string. A force acts upon 
to an enlightened conception of the every particle composing a body in a 
obligation to preserve Internal order, vertical direction; the directions of all 
Yet the growth of O. has brought dangers the forces on all the particles will, there¬ 
to democratic gov., local initiative, and fore, be parallel, and a point can be found 
personal liberty. See Classical Econo- through which the same effect can be 
MISTS. produced by a force o(puil to the sum of 

Centranthus, see Kentra.vthus. all the individual forties. This point is 

Centrarohidae, or Sunilahes, family called the C. of G. In the case of a sphere 
of perch-like fishes which inhabit fresh or circle, the of G. is the geometrical 
water of N. America, The species, of centre, in a cylinder it is tlio middle point 
which about 30 are known, are com- of the axis, in a triangle it is situated on 

E ressed and somewhat oval in body and the line which joins the vertex (u.v.) to the 
ave a spot on the operculum. Most of middle point of the opposite side and 
them build nests, all are voracious, and at a distance from the vortex equal to 
many are valued as food. The genus two-thirds of that lino; in each of these 
Micropteriis, which comprises the black cases it must be 8UT>i>osod that the 
bass, is found in Europe. material is equally dense throughout. To 

Centre, point which is equidistant from determine the C. of G. of a body experl- 
all points on the bounding linos or surfaces mentally, it should be suspended from 
of a flguro. Such a fixed point can only one point and allowed to hang freely; 
exist in a circle or a sphere, and the equal the C. of G. must then be in the vertloial 
lines which may be drawn from the C. to lino passing through the point of suspen- 
tbe boundary are called radii. Irregular slon, otherwise the body would rotate by 
figures and solids, however, have a fixed reason of a greater force acting on one 
point which is called a centroid (q.v.), or side. By choosing another point r>f sus- 
O. of moss, generally known as the C. of pension a second vertical line may be 
gravity. This point is such that the oetnb. in which the C. of G. Is situated, 
moment of the whole figure in any plane and the point of intersection of these 
is the same as if the whole moss were 2 lines will give the required centre. As 
collected at that point. If a figure is the action of gravity can bo reduced to 
so regular that circles may be described a single vertical force acting at a single 
within and without touching different point, equilibrium (q.v.) depends on the 
points at regular intervals, the C. of such relative positions of this point and the 
circles is often referred to as the C. of the points at which a body is supported. If 
figure. the body Is supported at one point only, 

Centre, Canal du, canal in the dept of that point requires to bo in the same 
Sfidne-et-Lolre, France, joining the Saflne vertical lino as the C. of G. to establisb 
and Loire. The canal is 75 m. long, equilibrium. If the body is supported 
stretching from Ohdlon-Bur-Safine to on or from a number of points, the vertical 
Digolin, and serves the industrial region line from the C. of <1. requires to fall 
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within the figure traced out by loiuing 
those points by straight lines. The 
broader the base, therefore, the more 
stable is the equilibrium, for the body may 
be tilted to a greater extent without 
bringing the line of gravity outside the 
base: so that the body when released 
simply resumes its former position. A 
body is said to be in unstable equilibrium 
when the slightest disturbance of position 
results in its toppling over, such as a 
stick balanced on the finger; in this 
case the vertical line through the C. of Q. 
does not pass through the point of support 
if the stick is moved. If a body is moved 
to an adjacent position and still remains 
in equilibrium it is said to be netUral 
equilibrium—a sphere on a plane is an 
example; however it is moved, the C. of 
G. is always vertiosdly above the point 
of support. See Ckntroid. 

Centre of Gyration, that point in a 
rotating body at whlcn the total mass of 
the body may be supposed to be concen¬ 
trated. Gyration is rotation about a 
fixed line, called the axis of gyration, and 
the inertia of the body acts as a roslstanoo 
to any change In the angular velocity of 
the body with regard to the axis of 
gyration. The resistance depends upon 
the distribution of the mass, and it is 
possible to conceive of the \vhol© mass 
being located at a single point so that the 
resistance is unaltered. 

Centre of Maes, see Centre of Gravity. 

Centre of Oscillation, that point in a 
suspended body at which the whole maas 
of the body may be looked upon na concen¬ 
trated in order that the time of oscillation 
for small displacements may be the some. 
An ideal simple pendulum consists of a 
heavy particle suspended by a weightless 
rigid tnread from a fixed point, about 
which it oscillates. Such a poudulum 
does not exist In practice, and it Is usually 
convenient to uso a rigid rod terminated 
by a heavy mass. The different points 
In this system wlU strive to complete their 
oscillations In different times, owing to 
their varying distances from the point 
of suspension. They must, however, all 
oscillate together; and it follows that the 
motion of particles near the point of sus¬ 
pension will bo retarded, wnllo that of 
the more distant particles will be^ool- 
erated. Between these points it will be 
possible to fix upon a point where the 
motion is neither accelerated nor retarded, 
and the distance of this C. of O. from 
the point of suspension is the length of the 
pendulum. It has been found that 
point of suspension and the C. of O. 
mutually convertible, so that the C. of O. 
may bo foimd experimentally as that 
point at which the pendulum d® 

suspended in order to produce the same 
time of oscillation as when the pendulum 
was suspended at its first point of sus¬ 
pension. , „ 

Centre of Perouselon. If ^ 
capable of rotating about a fixed 
receives a blow that starts it rotating 
round that axis but wUf^d 
impulsive pressure on if, the point in which 
the plane containing the fixed axis and 
the oentre of inertia of the body is met by 


the direction of the blow, is called the O, 
of P. of the body. The 2 points, the C. of 
P. and the oentre of rotation, are mutually 
convertible, and in fact stand in the same 
relation^ as the centre of oscillation and 
the point of suspension of the body« oon- 
sidered as a pendulum. A cricket bat 
swung to meet a ball at its O. of P. does 
not communicate any shock to the band, 
regarded as the axis, by reason of the 
impact, but a shook is felt if the obstacle 
is met at a greater or smaller distance. 

Centre of Pressure, that point in a 
surface pressed by a fluid at which the 
whole pressure exerted by the fluid may 
be counteracted by a single force equal to 
the impressed force. If a plane surface is 
immersed horizontally, the C. of P« 
corresponds with the centre of gravity, 
but not if it is immersed in any other 
direction. If a rectangle be immersed 
vertically with one side in the surface, the 
C. of P. is at a distance of two-thirds of 
the vertical side below the surface. The 
term is used with reference to plane sur¬ 
faces only, since it is not always possible to 
represent the pressures on a curved sur¬ 
face by a single force. The resultant 
pressure on a plane area immersed in a 
fluid is equal to the product of the area 
and the pressure at the centroid. See 
Hydrostatics. 

Centrifugal Force, see Centripetal 
Force. 

Centring, or Centering. \Vhen arches 
are being made it is necessary to support 
them in order that they shall not come to 
pieces before the mortar is set and equili¬ 
brium obtabied. This is done by maoog 
a framework of wood called a centre of 
the required curve along its upper edge, 
upon which the brick or stone can rest and 
be bnUt up. In the case of arches of small 
rise, such as those above a window, the 
oentre can bo shaped from a single board 
or 2 boards, which are held in position by 
means of supports nailed into the Jambs 
of the opening. This can only be done if 
the soffit is of small thickness: for larger 
ones a semicircular frame Is made mth 
strips crossing the top. For larger arches 
with a big rise a complicated structure of 
wooden pieces must be built up to the 
required shape and of such a form that 
stresses in the members are of safe values 
when the load Is applied. The removal 
of the oentre is done gradually so os to let 
the arch take up Its proper form (see 
Arch). In reinforced concrete construc¬ 
tion, similar support la required for floors, 
beams, columns, etc., during erection, 
until the oonorete has set hard. This Is 
generally made of adjustable metal 
tubing, and is called ‘farmwork.’ 

Centripetal Force Is the force that must 
be applied to a body to cause It to move 
with uniform speed In a circular path. 
According to Newton’s first law a body 
wUl continue to move with a constant 
velocity in a straight line unless e^sted 
upon by external forces. If we wish the 
body to take up a circular path, a force 
must be applied perpendicular to the 
direction of motion and equal In magxd- 
tude to the product of the mass into the 
square of the velocity divided by the 
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radius of the oirole* F — me*/r. The 
direction of the foroe Is towards the centre 
of the circle and is known as a O. F. 
The motion of the body when the force is 
removed will be along the tangeikt to the 
circle at the point where the body leaves 
it. By analogy to the conditions for 
eqnllibrinm in statics it is usually, but 
strictly speaking incorrootly, assumed that 
a body moving in a circle is held In 
•eanllibrlum' by 2 equal and opposite 
forces. One is clearly the C. F. acting 
towards the centre of the circle and the 
other is known as the centrifugal force. 
It is usually said to act on the body away 
from the centre, but is in fact simnly the 
tendency of any body to travel In a 
straight line. The centrifugal force on a 

body is proportional to its mass, (f — 

so that dense bodies will tend to move to 
the outer radius of a cylindrical vessel 
rotatiog about its axis, and lighter 
substances are displaced towards the 
axis. In the design of flywheels, and 
all rapidly rotating wheels, the centri¬ 
fugal foroe is an important consideration. 
With heavy rims moving at high velocities 
the force becomes enormous, and if the 
tensile strength of the metal does not 
exceed the tension caused by the force, 
the wheel may tiy to pieces with dangerous 
oonsoQ^uenoes. Centrifugal force lies be¬ 
hind the action of various machines, e.g. 
‘spin driers* {eee Drying 
milk separators (gee Dairy), 
regulators (see Steam, Oovemor). 

Csntrisous, the shrimp-fish, a genus of 
the teleost order Solenichthyes, which 
includes the pipe-fishes and sea-horses. 
The body is encased in a thin, bony 
armour with a knife-like lower edge. C. 
is found in the Indian and Pacific oceans. 

Centroid, the point in a geometrical 
figure having co-ordinates which are the 
mean values of the co-ordinates of all the 
points of the figure. The C. corresponds 
to tho centre of gravity (q.v.) of a material 
body of similar form and uniform density. 
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and speed 



As an example of how the C. is found, 
consider the cose of a circular are of 
uniform thickness and line density. In 
the figure ADB Is the are of radius r, D 
its mid-point, O the centre of the circle, 
and P is any point on the arc such that 
POD d. The C. clearly lies on tho 
line OD, Let it be at C so that OC •• £, 


Then the sum of the moments of all the 
small elements of the are of length r,d9 
about the lino through 0. parallel to 
the u-axis must be zero, l.e. the aro 
would balance on a knife-edge placed 
under O. If the aj-oo-ordlnate of P is x, 
the moment of the small element is r.dB, 
(f — x)f and we have £r.d6.(£ — x) •» O, 
where tho sum is taken from A to B, i.e. 
from « •- a to —a, where « — DOA. 
Therefore, 


and since x r.cos 6, 


r,x.d$ - O 


r.^.(a -f a) 




r*co8S.dS •• O 


or 2r.:f.o — r‘[8in a — sin ( — a) ] 
therefore x — r.sin a/a. 

Thus the position of C. Is determined. 
For a semicircle, a « it/2, sin a — 1 and 
therefore x ■» 2r/ir, For a circle a 2w, 
sin a -« O and therefore ;? ■» O, i.e. the 
C. is at tho centre, ns may bo expected. 
Other figures can be treated in a similar 
manner. 

Cantrolophus, genua of oceanic fishes 
of the family Stromateidae and order 
Percomorphi. C. niger, the black fish, 
has occasionally been found on Brit, 
coasts. 

Centronotus, or PhoUs, genus of spiny- 
rayed fishes of the Blennlidae, or blenny 
fnmily. Tho spooiee are littoral, and C. 
gunellus, the butter-fish, is British. 

Centropomus, genus of perch-like fish 
of the family Centropomtdae. C. «n- 
deeimalig, the sea-pike, which tenants tho 
mouths of great rivs. of 8. America, 
weighs about 25 lb,, and is used largely 
for food. 

Centropristis, genus of spiny-rayed fish, 
of which sev. species appear on the coasts 
and in the rivs of America. (7, nigricang. 
the black perch or black bass, is abundant 
in N. Amer. rivs., and is much esteemed 
for the table. 

Centumviri, court of civil jurisdiction in 
anct Rome, the number of which varied 
from 105 to 180. Sometimes the court 
sat as a whole body under the presidency 
of a praetor, but on ocoasions it sat in 
sections (conMlia). Their jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended In tho first place to matters of 
status and quirltion ownership, but was 
later confined mostly to questions of 
succession. Tho special sign of quiritian 
ownership was the spear, whicli was 
always erected In front of their conrt. 

Centunouliu, genus of 3 ann. species of 
Primulaooae which flourishes in tem¬ 
perate and sub-tropical countries. In 
Britain It has one native apecies, C. 
minimttg, the bastard pimpernel, or chafi- 
weed, a small plant with pink flowers. 

Centurion, gee Roman AR»fY. 

Centuripe (formerly Centorbe; anct 
Centurlpae), tn In Sicily (q.v.), on a hill 
26 m, KNE. of Enna (q.v.). In anct 
times It was one of the most important 
tna of the Sicuil (see Sion.Y, Hieiorv; and 
gee Cicero, Verr. (2nd oration), iii, Iv, and 
V, passim, and Pliu, Hi. c. 8). In 123S the 
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ta WM Booked by the Emporor Frededok 
II <q.v.). It evLfloved some damage 
during the Second World War. There 
are sulphur mines and marble quarries In 
the vicinity. Pop. 11,000. 

Cenydd (Kenneth, Fr. Kin^da), St, 6th 
cent. Celt, said to have beon born a 
cripple and fed on doe's milk out of a bell. 
He was trained in monasticlsm by Sts 
llltyd and Cadoc, and St David put him 
over his foundation in Gower, where later 
he founded Ills own monastery at Llan- 
gounith. Ho was married, and one of his 
sons was St I’fili (whence the place-naroos 
Kerrili, Oaerphilly, Rhofiilly). Ho fol¬ 
lowed hl8 father (St Gildas Badonlcus), 
with bis family, c. 544, to Brittany, where 
he Is venerated (o.g. at Ploiinieliu ant 
PlaintoB. i>ee S. Bariuff-Gould and J 
Fisher. Lives of the British Saints, 1908. 

Ceorl, O.K. word used to denote a 
‘churl’ or freeman wlio held the position 
above a sen’f, but below the noble or 
thogn. Tlio economic position of the 0. 
was precarious; occasionally he could rise 
to the rank of thegn, but more often 
through stress of circumstances he 
became itlentifled with the serf, and the 
latter process had become the general 
rule by the time of tlie Norman Conquest. 

Ceos, now called Cea, or Zea, an is. of the 
<'yclades group in the Aegoitn Sea, It is 
101 m. long by 6 m. wide tuid bus an area 
of about 40 sq. m. It bn.s a moister 
climate and is more fertile tliai\ most of 
the Gk is. Spring water is plentiful. 
There are forests of Vnlona oak from 
which tanning bark is obtained. Grain 
and fruit are grown. C^ is the bp. of the 
poet Simonides. Pop. 8700. 

Cephaeils, now sometimes included in 
the goiins Ihagoga, belougs to the family 
IlubiacoMc nnd tlourisbes In rf. America. 
C, (or tJ.) ipeenmanha, which grows in 
damp, sbadod parts of Brazilian forests, 
is a herb frtmi the roots of which the drug 
ipecacuanha obtained. 

Cephalaematoma, term used in modi- 
cine to deimto a tumour or swelling due to 
the extravasation of blood beneath the 
pericranium. It is only observed in 
now-borii Infants, and is produced by 
pressure during labour, which causes a 
tearing of the periosteal tissues. There is 
no need in most cases to do anything with 
a swelling of this kind, as absorption 
goaorally occurs and the C, disappears. 

Cephalanthsra, genus of N. Grchldoceae, 
of which 3 species (belloborliics) are 
British. C. danutsaninm, C, rubra, and 
C. hyriffifolia are all leafy plants with 
rhizomes, a nidtmontary rostolluni, and 
an unspurred lubellum. 

Ccphalanthus, genus of Unbiaoeae com¬ 
mon to Asia. Africa, and America. C. 
oci'id^mtolis, the button-wood, is a shrub 
which grows to a height of 6 to !.'» ft, and 
has a light spongy wood. The root 
contains .in agreeable bitter used as a 
remedy for couglis. 

Cephalaspids, members of the order 
Ostoostraci of the jawless o.stracoderras 
(q.v.). They are abundant in rocks of 
late Silurian nnd Lower Devonian age. 
They have tish-llk© bodies, with dorsal 
flzu and a hetorocoroai tall. Tlie large 


head is covered with a bony shield bearing 
electric delds, and the flat ventral surface 
and dorsal eyes suggest a bottom-dweUiiig 
mode of life. There are paired peotorm 
fins, and the scales of the body are 
arranged in vertical rows. There are 10 
pairs of gill cavities, and an ossified 
cranial skeleton is present. The ana¬ 
tomy of the soft parts such as brain, 
nerves, and blood vessels is known in 
considerable detail. 

Cephalocarida, a subclass of Crustacea. 
IlutchinsonieUa ‘macracantha, the only 
representative of this group, was dis¬ 
covered in Long Island Sonnd in 1954. 
This is a small (about one-tenth of an 
inch long) elongated cnistacean with a 
horseshoe-shaped head and 19 succeeding 
segmeiits of w^hich the first 8 bear bira- 
mous limbs. Segments 11 to 18 lock ap¬ 
pendages. The head is produced back¬ 
ward os a short carapace, lluichinsoni- 
ella is regarded as an extremely primitive 
cnistacean. 

Cephalochordata, class of protochordato 
animals called lancelets. They are slen¬ 
der. transparent, fish-shaped creatures 
with a stiffening rod or notochord 
running along the back from one end of 
the animal to the other. See also 
.\»rpmoxuH. 

Cephalodiscus, curious animal about the 
classification of which there hfis been 
some disputation among zoologists. It 
was first discovered in 1876, when the 
members of the Challenaer expedition 
were dredging in the Strait of Magellan, 
but later it was found in sov. other seas. 
It wjis originally believed to be related 
to the PoJ 3 'zoa, but is now classed with 
Balanofflossus, and Rhahdoplcura and has 
been placed among tbo protochordato 
animals. The C. is colonial, and lives 
with other individuals in a branching, 
weod-like investment which may measure 
ns much as 9 in. by 6. The bodj% like that 
of Balanogloseus, is divided into a probos¬ 
cis. collar, and trunk; 2 gill-slits may be 
present and a notochord may be repre¬ 
sented by a diverticulum of the ali¬ 
mentary canal. All those onlmals com¬ 
prise the Homichordata, allied to the 
(^phalochordata (q.v.). 

Cephaloedium, see Ckfalu. 

Cephalonia, or Kephallenia, place men¬ 
tioned in the Odyssey under the name of 
Samos (wSame). It is the name given to 
the largest of the 7 Ionian Isles lying 
to the W. of Greece and opposite the en¬ 
trance to tho Gulf of Patras. It Is 31 m. 
long, up to 22 m. across and has an area 
of 277 sq. m. The coastline is very 
broken, and tho surface is mountainous, 
Tho highest point is Elato, or Monte 
Negro (unct Gk Ainosi Lat. Aenos) 
(.5315 ft). The vine mid currant are 
grown extensively, and wheat, oil, and 
fruit are the chief exports. Tho chief tn 

Argostoli. Pop. 47,300. 

Cephalopoda (Gk kephedst head; pans* 
’oot), to which belong the ootopods, 
cuttlefishes, and squids, ore tho most 
highly speclaiisod molluscs, and are 
characterised hy the well-marked head, 
round which are arranged symmotrioally 
arms' bearing suckers or tentoeles. 
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formed from the foot» as is the funnel 
throiifirh which water is sauirted. The 
mantle-carity contains 4 otenidia ((dlls) 
in the Tetrabranohiata, 2 in the Dibran- 
chiata. and in both orders the median 
anus, ink-sao, paired kidneys, and genital 
duct open into it. The eyes are very 
largre, those of one species measurine: 15 
in. across; the mouth has a parrot-like 
beak and on the tongrue there la a rasping 
ribbon; the sense of touch is highly 
specialised in the arms. The oephalopods 
are all marine, yoraclous animals which 
feed on animal matter, especially on 
Crustacea; they can swim in a horizontal 
position or creep by means of their arms. 
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and they project themselves backward 
swiftly by a contraction of tbo mantle. 
The ink-sac is a gland which opens into 
the rectum, and contains a dark brown 
fluid In w'hicb is sepia: when alarmed the 
creature can expel tliis fluid and darken 
the surrounding water so as to cover its 
disappearance by a kind of * smoko screen.* 
Among the C. the sexes are always 
distinct, a characteristic not common 
among molluscs, and the female is 
usnally larger than the male. The eggs 
are large and are attached in masses, called 
sea-grapes, to bodies in the sea, and 
immediately on ha tching they present the 
appearance of a diminutive adult. The 
O. are divided into 2 orders, the Tetra- 
branchiata and DIbranchiata, according 
to the number of their gills. In the 
former order there are 4, and the species 
are characterised by having no iuk-eac. 
a well-developed external shell, a funnel 
composed of 2 unfusod lobes, 4 kidneys 
and auricles, and numerous arms without 
suckers. NntUUtts is the single living 
genus of this order, but sev. are found 
fossil, the commonest being Ammonites. 
The Dibronchlata have 2 j^ls, and the 
species are usually famished with an Ink- i 
sac; there is no external shell, the lobes of 
the fimnel are fused, the Kidneys and 
auricles are 2 In number, and there are 
either 8 or 10 sucker-bearing arms. When 
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there are 8 arms and 2 tentaoular arma 
these molluscs are known as Deoapoda. 
and have an internal shell, e.g. fossil 
Sdemnites, or the living Sepia, the cuttle- 
flsh (of which the internal shell, or cuttle¬ 
fish *bone* Is sometimes suspended in 

S arrot cages); when there are only 8 arms, 
le creatm'es are Octopoda and have no 
shell, e.g. Octopus, the poulpo or octoims, 
and ArgonatUa, the paper-nautilus. The 
reproduction of C. is remarkable in that 
one of the arms of the male becomes 
charged with sperm and is used as a 
copulatory organ; in some species (e.g. 
the Argonaut) this arm Is much modified 
(‘hectocotylised') and is left behind In the 
body of the female, where it was described 
by Cuvier os a parasite. Some deep-sea 
species of C. are enormous in size, being 
amon^t the largest of known animals. 
Archueuthis, the giant sQuid, attains a 
length of 50 ft or more. 

C^phalotaoeae, dicotyledonous family 
of a single genus consisting of one species, 
Cephaloius foUicularia, This plant, popu- 
lany known as New Holland pitcher plant, 
grows in the marshes of W. Australia, and 
is very closely related to plants of the 
order Saxifragacoa©; it has a pitcher which 
closely resembles that of Nepeytthes in 
structure and in the function of insect- 
catching. The flovpors are hermaphrodite, 
apetalous, perifj^ious, with 6 perianth 
leaves, stamens in 2 whorls of C, n gjmae- 
cenm. consisting of 6 free apocarpous 
carpels each with a single basal ovule. 
The fruit is a one-seeded follicle. The 
family differs from the Saxlfrngaoono only 
In the free, apocarpous carpels and basal 
ovules. The upper leaves of the plant 
are flat and green, while the lower loaves 
are those which boar the pitchers and have 
lids. 

Cepheid Variablos, see VAitiABLE STAr<B, 
Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, son of Belus, 
husband of Cassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda, was changed into a con¬ 
stellation after Ida death. iSe.e Ovid, 
Met. iv. 669, and 12.) 

Cepheus, in astronomy, a constellation 
of the N. hemisphere, surrounded by 
Cassiopeia, Ursa Major, Draco, and 
Cygnus. The prin. star, Alderamin, is 
one of the third magnitude, while Delta 
Cephei is an interesting variable which 
has given its name to many other similar 
stars—‘the Cepheid variables’—and is 
also a double star. 

Cephisus (Cephitsus) (Ok Mphisos): 
1. One of the largest rivs. of Attica, 
rising in Mt Pornes and flowing S. through 
the olive grove W. of Athens into the Bay 
of Phaleron (near Elousls), E. of Piraeus. 

A riv. flowing through Phocis and 
Roootia towards the bed of the anct Lake 
Copals (Topollaw). Now called Mavro- 
nero, it empties into the channel of 
Euboea. Its waters are drawn off In 
drainfige canals. 

Cephren, see Khafra. 

Cephuf, genus of hymenopterous Insects 
of the family Cephidae (stem sawflles), 
which have no waist and live on plants. 
The females lay their eggs in stems or 
twigs and the white larvae cat their way 
through and thus freauently are very 
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destruotlvo. C. iniwer is an Amer. 
species which feeds on willow, and C. 
ppfftn^us a Bnropean species which lives 
on corn. 

Cepola. typical grenns of perch-like 
fishes of the Copolidae. or bandfish family. 
The species are all marine and inhabit 
Kuropean seas; C, rt^escens, the red 
bandfish or red snakefish. is a Brit, species 
which grows to an average length of 12 in. 

Ceram, or Serang. Is. of S. Moluccas, 
Indonesia; sitiiated between the C. Sea 
(N.) and the Banda Sea (S.), divided by 
the isthmus of Taruno into Great and 
Little C- Very little is known of the 
interior of the is.; a chain of mts crosses 
it. the chief height being Binaya (10,000 
ft). The land is fertile, and sago is 
laigely grown. The exports are timber, 
iron, dried fish, edible nests, and birds of 
paradise. Area about 6600 sq. m.; pop. 
100,000. 

Csram Laut, or Ssrang Laut, Islands, 
Indonesia, group of small is. of the S. 
Molucca group, situated SB. of Oram 

(q.v.). 

Csrambyoidae, or Longiooms, family of 
coleopterous Insects which have elon- 

S ted bodies, long antennae with their 
lertiou much embraced by the eyes, 
5 segmented tarsi and no rostrum. The 
species live on treos and herbaceous plants, 
and the larvae are soft, whitish grubs, 
usually without legs. More than 12.00() 
species are known, and many of them 
greatly damage trees, e.g. Saperdapopul- 
nea, which attacks the ospon, and EUtphi- 
dion vUlosum. the oak. 

Ceramics (Qk keramos, earthenware), 
general term for all the products of the 
technical process of making objects by 
baking clay, whether classed as pot¬ 
tery (see Delftwakk; E.mithknware; 
Faience; Hispano-Moresque Ware; 
Maiolica; Slipwaue; Stoneware) or 
as porcelain or ohinaware (qq.v.). 

Ceramium, genus of marine algae 
belonging to the family Ceramiaceae. It 
consists of deUoate red, filamentous sea¬ 
weeds, with the tips of the filaments 
incurved and a oorti(^ band at the nodes. 
C. rubrum is a common species. 

Ceramius, genus of the hymenopterotis 
family Mosandae, is related to the true 
wasps of the family Vospidae. The fore- 
wings of tho species are flat, their antennae 
clubbed, and their homes are usually 
underground cells. 

Ccrapus. genus of amphlpodo^ crusta¬ 
ceans, is shrimp-like in general figure, but 
tho first pair of limbs are small, and the 
second constitute strong pincers: to 
antennae are strongly developed. C. 
itUntlaria lives in a small cylindrical 
and exposes only to anterior part of Its 
body. The species occur in abimdanoe 
In N. America. „ ^ 

Cerargyrite. otherwise called Chlorar- 
gyrite, or Horn-silver, mineral found m 
S. America and Australia. It is a form 
of silver chloride, containing 76 per wnt 
silver and 25 per cent chlorine. It Is 
remarkable for malleability and ductility, 
and is blackened by light. 

Cerasin, solid, tostidess, insoluble body 
obt^ned from oherrytre© gum. The 


soluble part of to arabin (constituting to 
chief part of gum-arabic) is diasmved 
out by digesting with water, and O. 
remains, when O. is heated with nitric 
acid it yields muoic and oxalic acids. 

Cerastes, genus of vipers found in W. 
Asia and N. Africa. The males, and 
sometimes the females, have a hom-like 
process over the eyes, and this feature is 
responsible for the name of to species 
C. comiUua, the homed viper. The other 
species, C. vipera, has no horns and is 
said to have been to asp of Cfieopatra. 

Gerastium, genus of CaryophyUaoeae. 
C. orrmsc, O. vtUffoium, C. olomeraHtm, 
are the Mouse-ear Chlokweeds native to 
Britain. C. bieberaieiniU C. laiif6liuTn» 
and C. iomeniosum, Snow-ln-Summer, 
from S. Europe, are grown in gardens for 
their silvery foliage. 

Oerasus, colony of Sinope on to S. 
shore of tho Black Sea. It gave its name 
to tho cherry, a fruit which grew abund¬ 
antly in that region. 

Cerasus, name which Toumefort gave 
to a genus now included in Pruntts, \>(^oh 
belongs to the Hosaoeae. See Prxtntjb. 

Geratina, genus of solitary bees which 
belongs to the group Scopuiipedinae of the 
family ApJdoe, or Anthophila. Unlike 
most bees, tho Ceratina has very little 
hair on its body, and like the oarpenter- 
bee of the same group it bores in wood for 
its home. C. caerulea is not uncommon 
in Britain. 

Ceratodus (6k keraSt horn; odkms, tooth), 
name given to a genus of lung-fishes only 
one of which is still in existence: many 
species, however, have been found fossil. 
The body is long, compressed, covered 
with large thin scales, and there Is a pair 
of tooth plates in the lower Jaws biting 
against a pair in tho roof of the month. 
The Bwimbladder is lung-like and is used 
for breathing atmospheric air. They ore 
found in to Trias and less seldom in the 
Jurassic, and living examples occur in 
the mud-fish of Queensland rlvs. Epi- 
ceratoduB forateri is commonly called the 
harramunda (q.v.). 

Ceratonia Siliqua, sole species of its 

emis in the Legumlnosae, and is known 

y the name of oarob-tree. It is found 
wild in the countries skirting to Mediter¬ 
ranean, especially in the Levant, and is 
almost the only tree of Malta. The pods, 
called algarroba, or St John’s bread, 
contain a sweet nutritious pulp and are 
used for consumption by human beings 
and domestic animals. C. S. is said to be 
to tree which yielded the honey eaten 
by St John the Baptist, and the seeds are 
supposed to have been the original of the 
carat weight. 

Geratophyllaoeae, family of a single 

§ 3 nu 8 of dicotyledonous, submerged aqua- 
o plants, Ceraiophyllum, of 4 si^eoiea. 
Leaves are whorled, cut, and sessile on 
round stems; flowers axillary, minute, and 
monoeciouR; stamens 12 to 16; carpel 
single; tho fruit an aobone. 

Gsratophyllum, sole genus of (hereto- 
phyllaceae (q.v.) is represented In Britain 
by C. demeraum and (7. aubmeraum, to 
homworts. They are found submerged 
in ponds and ditches as rootless plants 
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with much-dlTided loares, the old loarea 
boluR' horny and firtyinff them their popular 
name. 

Cerbera, genus of Apooynaoeae. flourishes 
in S. India, Ceylon, and Madagascar. C. 
fanghint Ordeal Tree, bos a fruit from 
which the tanghln poison is procured; it 
was formerly used in trials of persons con¬ 
victed of crime, their gxillt being ostab. if 
it took effect, their innocence if they 
survived. 

Cerberus, mythical dog who guarded the 
entrance to Hades. Some anot writers 
i*epre8ent him as having 50 or 100 heads; 
but later poets allow him only 3 heads and 
give him a mane and tall of serpents. 
The twelfth labour of Hercules consisted 
in dragging C. to the i^por world. 

Cerberus, genus of Colubridae, belongs 
to the sub-family Homulopsinae. and 
consists of viviparous, aquatic snakes 
common to the rivs. and estuaries of 
the E. Indies from Bengal to N. Australia. 
C, rhynchops has large ventral scales, 
and none of the species is fatal to man. 

Ceroamon (fl. 1100), famous Provencal 
troubadour, b. Gascony. A tenso and 
3 of his amorous lyrics survive, but the 
paaiorelas, of which mention is made by 
his old biographer, Is lost. Marcabrnn. 
a poet of groat originality of thought and 
style and whoso historical poems date 
from 1135 to 1148, was a pupil of C. See 
F. Dlez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, 1827; 
lAben u, Werke der Troubadours, 1929 
(later eds. by Bartsch, 1883 and 1882 
i-eepeotlvoly); P. Eajna, ‘Cercamon* in 
Romania vi. 115. 

Gercaria, scientific name applied to 
many young Trematodes in tlie genus 
JXsiomum, or liver-fluke. They bear 
considerable resemblance to the adult 
form, but possess a long, motile tail, 
frequently have eyes, and the generative 
organs are only rudimentary. When the 
eggs of a Distomum hatch, the larvae 
search for a host, e.g, water-snail, and 
when the 0. stage Is reached in the host*s 
body they wriggle out of it, swim to 
another host or foreign body, lose their 
tails, and encyst. In this form they may 
be eaten by a vertebrate, e.g. sheep, when 
they become mature and the laiwae once 
more continue the cycle. 

Csrois, genus of leguminous plants, 
flourishes in Europe, Asia, and America. 
C. siHquastrum, the Judas-tree, so called 
from the tradition that the false disciple 
hanged himself upon one, flowers In the 
open air in Britain. In colour they are 
a bright pale red, and in the spring they 
burst out before a leaf appears, 

Cercophhecidae, one of the 2 families 
of Catarrhine Ajjes, is to be found only 
In the Old World. The dentition is the 
same as that of the Simildae, the inter- 
nasal septum is narrow, the tail is never 
prehensile, cheek pouches may or may not 
be present, and ischial callosities are to 
be seen. The members of this family 
include the guernons (Cercopitheevs), 
mangabeys (Cereocelms), baboons (Papio). 
the macaques {Macaca), and the mandrill 
{MandrUlvo). 

Ceroopitheous, or Guernons, genus of I 
Old World monkeys, which have long 


tails, IsohlaJ callosities, cheek pouches, 
and are often brightly coloured. e.g. C, 
calUtrickua, the green monkey. C. diana, 
the Diana monkey, has a white beard. 

Ceroyon, son of Poseidon, or Hephaes¬ 
tus. and King of Eleusis. A cruel tyrant, 
he killed his daughter, Alopo, and all 
strangers whom he overcame jm Avrostling. 
Ho was conquered and slaiii by Theseus. 

Cerdagne (Sp. Cerdafia), W. part of the 
prov. of Roussillon (q.v.) in France during 
the 14th and 16th cents. The name is 
now applied to the land on the N. mid S. 
of the Pyrenees, partly in Spain (Cata¬ 
lonia) and partly in Franco (dept, of tbe 
Pyr6n6©8-Orientule8). From its broad 
vaDey the R. TOv flows to Franco, and the 
R. Segro to Spain. 

Cerdafla, see Cerda GNn. 

Cerdio (fl. c. 495-534), traditionally first 
king of the W. Saxons, lie is said to have 
landed in England at a place called by the 
chroniclers Cerdices ora, probably in 
Hants, in 495. He defeated the Britons 
on many occasions. In 619. with his son 
Cynric, ho founded the kingdom of the W, 
Saxons. C. was regarded as the founder 
of tbe W. Saxon dynasty; but his origins 
are obscure. Some scholai-s have sug¬ 
gested that his name is of CJoltic origin. 
In 530 he conquered the Isle of Wight. 

Cerdu, Juan Luis de (1560-1643), Sp. 
author and theologian, 6. and eduo. at 
Toledo, where he spent the greater part 
of hJs life. He entered the Society of 
Jesus and was made prof, of theology and 
belles-lettres. He is principally famous 
for his able commentaries on Vhgil’s 
Bucolics and Georgies in IG08 and on the 
dericid in 1612. lie also edited the 
works of Tertullian in 1624. 

Cereals, Cereal GraessB, or Cerealia 
form a group of gramineous plants which 
are cultivated for their edible seeds; the 
name is derived from Ceres, the corn- 
goddess of chvssical mythology. Botani- 
caUy speaking the term has no definite 
limits, for the species of some genera are 
often cultivated for their grrain, while their 
near allies are of no importance os food. 
The plants have been grown from the 
earliest times, and frequently the wild 
form from which they have sprung Is 
unknown, os in tho wheat and barley. 
The C. which are best knowm to the human 
race are wheat or TrUicum, barley or 
Tlordeum, rye or Senale, oats or Arena, 
Indian corn (maize) or Zea, millet or 
Panicum (also Sorghum, Sctarla, Penni- 
actum), and rice or Oryza, 

Cereatae, see AiiriKO. 

Cerebeliiaoa, see Chadeuil. 

Cerebral Softening, see Brain. 

Cerebration, Unconscious. It is sup¬ 
posed that all conscious mental processes 
are accompanied by molecular changep in 
the cerebrum {.see Brain, F'unetions of 
the Brain), Sir W. HamiUou and Dr 
Carpenter suggested that those changes In 
tho brain may go on without accompany¬ 
ing conscious action. As an example 
of this, we may take the ordinary ex¬ 
perience of suddenly recalling a name or 
an incident while In the midst of some 
entirely different lino of thought, after 
having been unable to recall it while 
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thinkinff definitely of it. Aooordins to 
Br Carpenter, the oerekrom, after being 
put in action by the oonsoiouanesa, goes 
on working autoxnatioaUy. This may 
perhaps be regarded as the physiologicai 
interpretation of the psyohologioal state* 
ment that some mental prooesses are 
unoonsoione. See Sir W. Hamilton, 
Ijectttrea on Metaphyeim and Logie (vol. 1), 
1859-60, 1874, and W. B, Carpenter, 
Principles of Mental Physidloav, 1874. 

Gerebro-spinal Fever, sec Meninqitis. 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid lies between the 
coverings of the brain and spinal cord. 
The outer covering Is termed the dura 
mater, while the inner one, which follows 
the contours of the brain, is termed the 
pia mater. Between these two there is a 
third, the arachnoid, formed of loose 
connecting tissue. The C. F. is contained 
partly between the dura mater and the 
arachnoid, but mainly between the pia 
mater and the arachnoid. It is formed 
by the choroid plexuses of the cerebral 
ventiicles {see Brain). It passes over ail 
the brain and spinal cord, and acts iJts 
mechanism for the exchange of gases and 
for convoying nourishment to the nervous 
system. It also acts as a fluid buffer 
against sudden movements of the brain 
and spinal cord within their bony 
casings. It further maintains an equal 
pressure on tiio skull, being variable in 
quantity. It is clear, practicaUy colour¬ 
less, liquid, being very simihir to lymph. 

Cerebrum, sec Br.<in. 

Ceremonies, Master of the, title reminis¬ 
cent of the ' Governor of the Feast' of the 
N.T. In the present day it is usually 
applied to a person who assumes control 
of affairs at any occlos. nr social function. 

Cerenkov Counter, device for the de¬ 
tection of very fast charged atomic par* 
tides. Cerenkov discovered In 1834 that 
very fast electrons caused the emission of 
visible radiation in a transparent medium 
provided that the velocity of the electrons 
in a vacuum was greater than the velocity 
of light In the medium. The flashes of 
light are of quite different origin from 
those, in scintillation counters (q.v.) and 
ore detected by a photomultiplier (q.v.), 
and hence counted by n suitable elec¬ 
tronic device. See Oeiokr-Mueller 
COTJNTER. 

Coreopsis, genus of ansorlform birds of 
the family Anatldae, is one of the least 
natatorial of its kind. C. novae hoUandmCt 
the New Holland or Cape Barren goose. 
Is a handsome bird of grey-brown plumago. 

Ceres, Horn, name for Demeter (q.v.). 

Geres, dist. and tn In Cape Prov., S. 
Afrioi^ near the Hex R. valley and 79 m. 
from Cape Town by road. It has a good 
water supply and is a health resort. Pop. 
of dist.; Whites. 2017; Coloureds, 2790; 
Bantu, 680. , , 

Ceres, name given to the first dlsoovered 
of the asteroids (q.v.). It was flret ^n 
by Plasczl at Palermo, Sicily, on 1 Jan, 
1801, and observed by him till 13 Fob. 
There was some danger of its being lost 
again, owing to its proximity to the sun. 
The dltfloulty was overcome by the Inven¬ 
tion of tt new method of planetary orbit 
computation by Gauss. 0. is uot risible 


to the naked eye, being of the eerentb or 
eighth magnitude. 

C4ret, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron.. In the 
dept of Pyr^ndM-Orientales, on the Tech. 
It has talc and cork industries, and 
manuts. espadrlUes. Pop. 5100. 

Ceret, sec Jerxz de la Fbonteba. 

Cereus (from Lat. cera, wax or torch; 
the old name for tJie genus was Torch 
Thistle), family Caotaceae: a genus of 
cacti, usually with erect, ribbed, branch¬ 
ing stems, with spiny areoles, funnel- 
shtmed, long flowers, large fleshy fruits, 
and now of a few species, including C, 
pertwianus^ the Rock Cactus, C. jamacarut 
and C. repanduSt all natives of S. America. 

Ceria, genus of dipterous insects, 
belongs to the S;TOhldae, or hover-fly 
family. The body is elongated and 
somewhat ovate in form, black and yellow 
in colour, the general appearance is wasp- 
like. C. conopsoidea is a species rarely 
found in Britain. 

Cerignola, It tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 22 m. 
SB. of Fo^a (Q.V.). Near here, in 1503, 
Gonsalvo dl Cordova (q.v.) defeated the 
French under the Duo de Nemours. 
The tn has a cathedral, and there are 
linen monufs., and a trade in agric. pro¬ 
duce, olives, and wine. Pop. 61,200. 

Cerigo, officially known by its anct 
name, Cythera, Gk is. lying between the 
most S. point of the jpeloponnese and 
Crete, but considered as one of the 
Ionian Is. Area about 100 sq. m. The 
cap., at the 8. end, is called CHhera and 
its harbour Capsali. Most of the is. is a 
plateau. Fruit, honey, and cheese are 
exported and grain is grown. In an¬ 
tiquity the Phoenicians colonised C. 
where they fished for murex, from which 
pnrple dye was obtained. They intro¬ 
duced the cult of Aphrodite to whom C. 
became sacred. Pop. 8000. 

Cerinthus (c. AD 100), early Christian 
horetio. Early accounts seem to agree 
that the prov. of Asia was the scene of his 
work, and Hippolytus states that he had 
his training in Egj'pt. The teaching of 
C. was that the world had been made by 
angels, and the only part of the N.T. he 
accepted was extracted from St Matthew's 
gospel. 

Carithium, gastropod mollusc, is to be 
found In marine, but more often in 
brackish, water. Like others of the 
family Cerithlidae, it has a long, many- 
whorled turreted ^ell, a short branchial 
siphon, and a homy operculum. It 
occurs fossilised in gi*eat abundance. 

Cerium, one of the ‘rare earth' metals, 
chemical symbol Co. Atomic weight, 140; 
sp. gr., 7 0; melting-point, 645*. It 
resembles iron In appearance. It Is 
malleable and ductile and a poor con¬ 
ductor of electricity. Burns In air, and in 
the form of wire its flame is brighter than 
that of maraesium. The metal is pre¬ 
pared by the electrolysis of Its ftised 
chlorides, with the additiou of a small 
peroimtage of sodium or potassium 
chloride with iron cathode and graphite 
anode. Sev. mixtures are used for 
making lighters. C. ocenrs in n number 
of rare minerals, one of the commonest 
being monazite sand; and thorium and 
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other rare metals contain up to 30 per 
cent of the oxide; much rarer, but 
oontainlng some 60 per cent of the oxide, 
is oerite. See Barb Earths. 

Cernauti. see Cherkoytsy. 

Oerne Giant, see White Horses and 
Hill Fiourbs. 

Cernobbio, It, resort, in Lombardy 
q.Y.), on the SW. shore of Lake Como 
q.v.). Near it is the magniflcsent 18th- 
oent. Villa d’Este. Pop. (tn) 2600; 
(com.) 6500. 

Cemusci (^Cemuschi), Enrioo (1821-96), 
It. economist, 6. Milan; fought as a 
Republican (1848-9). and in 1860 settled 
as a banker in Paris. In 1871, haYing 
incurred the hostility of the Communards, 
he left France and traYellod in Egypt, 
China, Japan. England, and America. 
He was an adYocate of bimetallism, and 
his works, mainly on money questions, 
include M6canique de Vicliange^ 1865, 
Ilhision dee socieUs cooperatives, 1866, 
Silver Vindicated, 1876, and Le. Bimetal- 
lisme d quinze et dcmi, 1881. 

Ceroxylon, genus containing 5 Amer. 
palms, is remarkable chiefly for C. 
andicola, the wax palm of the Andes. 
The plant grows to a height of about 
180 ft among the most rugged precipices 
of the wild region it inhabits, aYoiding 
tropical plains; its leaves are 18 to 20 ft 
long, and the trunk is covered with a 
thick incrustation of wax which is made 
into excellent candles. 

Csrreto Sannita, It. tn, in Campania 

i q.v.), 16 m. NW. of Benovento (q.v.). 
t has a fine cathedral. There was some 
damage during the Second World War. 
Pop. 6000. 

Cerro de Pasco, mining tn and cap. of 
Pasco dept and prov., 120 m. from Callao, 
in the highlands of Peru. It has copper 
and silver mines which are extraordinarily 
rich, and there are large smelting works: 
gold, lead, and zinc are also foimd, and 
there is an output of 400 tons of coal a 
day from the Goyllarlsqulsga canyon, 
claimed to be the highest coal mine In the 
world. One of the world’s largest vana¬ 
dium mines is near by at Minasragra. 

Cerro Gordo, pass between the mts in 
E. Mexico on the road from Mexico City 
to Vera Cruz and about 40 m. from the 
latter. The Americans under Gen. Scott 
defeated the Mexicans under Santa Anna 
here in 1847. 

Cerro Largo, dept In NE. of Uruguay, 
bordered by the Rio Negro on the NW. 
and Brazil on the E. Largo herds of cattle 
and sheep are pastured on the grass- 
covered downs. Molo Is the cap. Area 
6764 sq. m.; pop. 97,260. 

Certaldo, It. tn, in Tuscany (q.v.). In 
the Elsa valley, 16 m. SW. of Florence 
(q.v.). It is the place where Boccaccio 
(q.v.) lived and d. His house and other 
buildings in the tn were damaged during 
the Second World War. There is a trade 
in wine, oil, and ogrlc, produce. Pop. 
(com.) 12,000. 

Certhla, genus of passeriform birds, 
consists of sev. species with moderately 
long curved bills, short wings, and stiff 
tiUl-feathers, which have large feet and 
strong claws well adapted for climbing 


about trees and rocks. The food oonsists 
of insects and their larvae. C. familioTis, 
the tree-creeper, Is an active little creature 
common in England, with a monotonous 
and often repeated note. 

Certhiidae, family of passeriform birds 
known popularly as creepers and found In 
all parts of the world except S. America, 
Madagascar, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands. The species have a long, 
slightly curved beak and there Is a shaim 
claw on the hind toe; many utter shrill 
cries, e.g. Tichodromet muraria, the wall- 
creoper, but others are songsters, o.g. 
Cerihia famUiaris, tree or common 
creeper. 

Certhilauda, genus of the Alaudldao, or 
lark family, of which the members dwell 
in arid plains and deserts. The plumage 
is dull-coloured, and the beak long and 
curved. 

Certifloate, in law, may comprise cither 
(1) documents offioIaUy prepared by a 
court for the purpose of notifying another 
court, or anyone whom it may thereafter 
concern, of anything directed or ordered 
in the certifying court; or (2) signed and 
written statements by various persons 
admissible as evidenco of the facts certified 
therein. Instances of the first kind are a 
bankrupt’s C. of discharge, a C. of con¬ 
viction or acquittal on a criminal charge 
tried before a court of record, a C. of 
dismissal on a charge before a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and a judge’s O. of 
costa. Instances of the second class are a 
public analyst’s C., a (J. of the regist ration 
of a Brit, ship, an alien's C. of naturali¬ 
sation, an architect’s 0. os to the due 
performance of a building contract, a C. 
of shares in a joint-stock company 
constituting the document of title to the 
shares, and a C. of deposit given by a 
banker for the purpose of certifying that 
the person named therein has placed a 
certain sum on deposit account. 

Certifloation, in Scots law, means the 
express or Implied notice to the defender 
(defendant in Eng. law) that unless he 
complies with the order In a summons, or 
shows a reason why ho is not bound to do 
80 , certain penalties will be inflicted by 
the judge. The defender may by custom 
obtain a special 0. against tbe pursuer 
(plaintill) if the latter fails to prosecute 
an action after having commenced It. 

Certiorari, order issuing from one of the 
s^erlor coiirts, directing the Jmlges or 
oflaoers of an Inferior court to transmit or 
cause to be certified {certiorari faoias) 
records or other proceedings. The object 
of the removal is either that the judgment 
of the inferior tribunal may be reviewed 
by the superior court, or that the decision 
and the proceedings loading to it may take 
place before the higher tribunal.* The 
Crown office rules provide that Indict¬ 
ments and proceedings from Inferior 
courts in criminal matters may not be 
removed by order of O. imless it Is clear 
that a fair trial cannot be hod in the 
inferior court, or that some question of 
law of unusual difficulty may arise, or that 
a view of the premises or a special Jury in 
respect of which the Indictment Is pre¬ 
ferred may be required for a satisfactory 
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trial* Tlie Central Criminal Court (q.r.) 
has a transferred jurisdiction by order of 
O. from the varions sessioiial courts 'vdthln 
Its JurisdictJoii. An order of C. is do- 
man dable as of ritfht by the Crown, but a 
private prosecutor must apply for leave to 
obtain such an order. 

Certosa di Pavia, celebrated Carthusian 
monastery in Italy, 5 m. N. of Pavia 
(q.v.). It was founded in 1396 by Gian 
Goleazzo Visconti (eee Viscoxti), and 
was dissolved in 1866. The buildinKS 
were made a national monument in 1891. 
The facade of the church, which is very 
richly decorated, Is considered one of the 
finest jdeocs of IlenalsHance work in 
Italy. The church contains the tombs 
of Lodovlco il Moro {set' Sforza) and his 
wife, and there arc other lUJisterpieccs of 
sculpture, painting, and wood-carving, as 
w'cll as beautiful stained-glass windows 
and inlay work. It was near tite monas¬ 
tery that Francis I (q.v.) of France was 
taken prisoner in 1525. 

Cerumen, commonly known as oar-wax, 
is yellow waxy matter, and is secreted by 
certain glancl.s whioli lie in the paesago 
leading from the outer car to the tym- 
pivnum or drum. Its piu*poHc is to catch 
particles of dust and other substances, and 
80 prevent them from damaging the drum, 
and It further servos to hibricato the 
passage. Sometimes C. is formed in 
excess, Idockiiig the passages and it then 
causes deafness. Ouing and syringing 
have in these cases to be resorted to so as 
to remove the wax w'hloh has become 
hard. 

Ceruse, see White Lead. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de (1547- 
1616), Sn. playwright, poet, and novelist, 
b. AlcalA de Henares, the son of an 
apothecary surgeon with 7 children. 
From 1566 onwards the family lived in 
Ma<lrid. In 1569 C. contributed some 
poems to IV ntenioir of Isabel de Valois, 
the wife of Philip II. In 1569 also we 
have indisputable evidence that C. was in 
Romo. Ill 1570 he became a soldier in 
the regular service, and in 1571 he took 
part in the great sea battle of Lepanto, 
where be lost the use of his left hand. In 
1576 he receiveil leave to return to Spain, 
but his ship vvas seized by Rarbary 
pirates, and C. and his brother, together 
with many other Spaniards, wore taken 
to Algiers and there sold os slaves. C, 
became the slave? of a man called Dali 
Main! and, since be was supposed to be a 
man of considerable importance, was 
somewhat closely guarded. Finally, after 
much didkMilty, ho was released and 
returned to Spain In Oct. 1580. During 
the years immediately following ho seems 
to have visited Algiers and Portugal, and 
mav possibly have been in the Azores. 
From 1583 t.o 1587 ho produced many 
plays for the stage, very few of which 
remain in existiCnoe at the present time. 
In 1585 ho produced La Galatea, and in 
the Dec. of the same year he married. 
He found, h(?wever, that he could not 
earn suttlciont with his pen, although he 
had been exceedingly busy writing 
numerous dramatic plays, and so in 1587 
we find him engaged in gathering stoi'os 


for the Invincible Armada. Between this 
date and the end of the cent, his fort;Une 
sank lower and lower. The work which 
he was doing was uncongenial, the pay 
was often in arrears. He was at least tMoe 
imprisoned during this period, and by 
1600 his condition was tnat of extreme 
poverty. In 1604, however, permission 
was granted C. to publish Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, the book which had grown out of 
0.*8 lifelong experience of failure and 
frustration. His work may have been 
read in MS. previous to this date, but it 
was first definitely pub. at the beginning 
of 1605. Don Quixote sprang into 
universal popularity almost at once. 
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The breadth of the humanity of the book 
and its general philosophy did not at first 
strike the public mind; but its essentially 
natural character, its broad survey of the 
types of the time, its masterly dialogue, 
and Its comedy appealed at once, and the 
book became a huge suocess. Eds. of it 
were pirated; it was printed at Madrid, at 
Lisbon, at Valencia. Within 6 months 
of its pub., Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza were regarded as proverbial types 
of character. His main object, as O. 
himself said, was to ridicule the romances 
of chivalry; the greater worldwide view 
of the book came only slowly and was not 
appreciated, because It was not seen by 
the greater number of his contemporaries. 
Even after the pub. of his great book, C. 
would seem to nave remained poor. In 
1009 ho became a member of one of the 
Franciscan orders, and in 1613 he pub. and 
sold his Novelae Exemplares^ a book which 
would itself entitle him to rank as one of 
the matest of Sp. writers. It consisted 
of 12 short stories written in his ovm in¬ 
imitable stylo. Between this date and 
1614 he pub. some plays and some inter¬ 
ludes. The plays are acknowledged by 
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lilraself not to be i^ood, but In most cases 
the prose Is grood. In 1614 also appeared 
his most famous poem, the Vioffe del Par- 
nmo. In 1614 woe pub. a second part to 
Ikm Quixote^ this time, however, from the 
pen of one Avellaneda (see FernAndez 
DE Avellaneda), who in his preface 
taunted C. with his poverty and ill fortune 
and openly acknowledgred that whilst he 
know that he (the author) would not 
stand any chance from a literary point of 
view in competition with C., he was 
determined to be the first in the market. 
The second pjvrt from the pen of C. was 
pub. in 1015, and was received with as 
much acclamation as had been the first. 
His last work, Los Trahajos de Per sites y 
Sigiemunda, the author did not live to see 
pub. Don Qvixote had been trans. into 
more than 50 different lan^ofifoa, of which 
tlio EngflLsh by Shelton was the first. It 
was destined to become one of the most 
popular books of all longruages. Its 
influence on the Eng. novel was enormous. 
Fielding’s History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, 1742, was written Mn 
imitation of the manner of Cervantes.’ 
The beat complete ed. of C. is by R. 
Schevill and A. Bonilla C9 vote), 1914—41. 
Complete works (trans.) edited by J. 
Kitzmaurice-Kelly, 1901-6. Trans, of 
Don Quixote by T. Shelton, 1612, 1620; 
1*. A. Motteux, 1712; O. .Tervas, 1742: T. 
Sraollett, 1755; .1. Ormsby, 1885. Lives 
by J. Fitzmaurlce-Kolly, 1802 (rcvis<‘d 
ed., 191.3), and A. F. Calvert, 1905. 
See also Amdrlco Castro, El pensamiento 
de Cermntes, 1925; S. de Madariaga, Don 
Quixote, 1935; W. J. Entwistlo, Cervantes, 
1940; L. B. Walton, Cervantes, 1948: 
and introduction to Don Quixote in 
Everyman’s Library* 

Cervera y Topeta, Pascual (1839-1909), 
Sp. admiral and commanclcr-in-chicf 
during the Sp.-Anior. war of 180S. He 
was 6. lit Jerez in the prov. of Cadiz. 
When the war broke out, he sailed for i 
(Alba with secret orders to defend Sp. 
interests. He reached Santiago on 19 
May, and was there blockaded by Adm. | 
Sampson, cominanding the Araer. fleet¬ 
er he latter tried to block the harbour by 
sinking the Merrimac, but failed to do so, 
and on 3 July the Sp. fleet endeavoured to 
escape. This was done in response to 
public opinion, but against C.’s judgment. 
The result was that the Am Orleans cap¬ 
tured or sank every Sp. ship, killed a tliird 
of their crews, and C. was made a prisoner. 
When the war ended he returned to Spain, 
where ho was tried by court-martial, but 
honourably acquitted. 

Cerveteri (formerly Cervetri), It. vU., in 
Lazio (q.v.), 20 m. WNW. of Home (q.v.). 
It is built at the site of the Etruscan {see 
Etruria) city of Caere; the old city 
remained prosperous down to the 13th 
cent. There is a famous Etruscan 
necropolis here, some of the tombs in 
which are cut out of the solid rock. Pop, 
2000. 


Cervetri, are Cerveteri. 

C4rvia, It. tn. In Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), on the Adriatic, 14 m. SE. of 
Ravenna (q.v.). With Ravenna it gives 
its name to an archbishopric. It is a 


modem bathing resort with a fine beach. 
Its N. part is called "Milano Marittiraa.’ 
Pop. 12,000. 

Cervidae, deer family, of the artJodactyl 
div. Pecora. Extinct genera are found 
fossil. The members of the family are 
distinguished by their autlcrs. features 
possessed by no other ruminants, which 
are present in aJl male deer but Moachus 
and Hydropses, and in the females also of 
liangifer, the reindeer. In the genus 
Blaphodus the antlers are devoid of any 
branching, but in Cervus there are sev. 
branches and there may bo as many as 
48 points. A gall-bladder te present only 
in Moschus, the Asian musk-deer, and in 
the family Bovidao (q.v.) only one genus 
lacks this organ: all deer have two orifices 
to the lachrymal duct, and only one genus 
of antelope has this feature; and in sev. 
minor points the C. may be sliown to 
differ from the Bovidao. The 60 or so 
species of deer are spread over Europe, 
Asia. America, and part of Africa, aud are 
totally lacking in Australia. 

Cervin, Mont, sec Matterhorn. 

Cervole, Arnaud de, see Ahnaud de 
Cervole. 

Cervus, see Deer. 

Cesalpino, see Caes vlpinus. Andukvs. 

Cesarevioh, title of the heir to the 
throne in imperial Russia. 

Cesari, Giuseppe (1508-1640), called II 
Cavaliero d’Arpino, 5. Rome, wljore he 
bectuno a successful and wealthy painitT. 
He was tiie rival of tJjc Carracci and 
(Jarav^aggio (q.v.) to whoso ‘naturalism’ 
his o;vn convontioually Idealistic style 
wfis opposed. He painted a series <»f 
frescoes depicting Rom. hi.st. for the 
Capitol. 

Cesarini, Giuliano (1389-1444), also 
known as (Cardinal (Ruliano, It. diplo¬ 
matist. Ho studied hiw at Padua, and 
won the favour and patronage of Pope 
Martin V, vidio created him a cardinal In 
1426. In 1430 he wjis sent to Germany 
os i»apal legato to preach a crusade againadi 
John Huh.s and his followers. lie wrw 
present at the Battle of Tans in 1431. He 
became president of the Council of Basel 
in 1431, but as his propositions wore not 
agreeable to the council he resigned in 
1438. Ho was also a leailing member of 
the Council of Ferrara. The King of 
Poland, Ladlslaus III, had conquered the 
Turks and made a treaty with them, when 
C. approached him as papal legate and 
persuaded him to go back on his word. 
The result was disiwjter. In 1444 they 
fought the Turks at Varna, and both 0. 
and the king were killed. See Counoilh, 
Cuuucri. 

Cesarotti, Melohiore (1730-1808), It. 
writer, 5. Padua, of noble hut poor famllv. 
Ho became a prof, of Greek and Hebrew 
at the univ. in his native tn in 1768. and 
held that position all his life. When 
Italy was invaded by the French, he 
woto in defence of their cause, and 
Napoleon 1 made him a knight of the 
Iron Grown, and gave him a pension. Bv 
way of expre.ssing his gratitude he wrotos 
an epic poem in praise of Napoleon called 
Pron,ea. His most Important original 
work was Saggio sulla Filosofia delle 
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lAngm, 1786, adrocatixiff a free dorelop- 
ment of laniruafro as opposed to the teach¬ 
ing: of the Dwa Cniecan Academy at 
Floi*enco- He also wrote a book called 
FUosofia del Chisto. His great work of 
traas. was Macpherson’s Omian, first pub. 
in 1763. This exorcised a groat influence 
in Italy and elsewhere. His Introductory 
X»refaco was trans. Into English and edited 
with notes by J. McArthur in 1806. He 
also attempted a prose trans. of the Iliads 
which he followed with a long verse para¬ 
phrase running into 10 vols., entitled La 
Morte d*Etiore. lu 1772 ho trans. some 
of Voltaire's plays and Gray’s Elegy. 

Cessna (anot Caesena), It. tn. In 
Eiullla-Romaraa (q.v.), on the Savlo, 12 
in. SK. of Forli (q.v.). Miwat (q.v.) 
defeated the Austdons here in 1815. 
The tn, to the hist, of which Dante 
alludes in his Jnfem^), lies in a valley, 
overlooked by a fortress. It has a 
cathedral (partly 14 th cent.) and a 
famous library, tlie Biblioieca Malales- 
tiana (see Malatesta), containing valu¬ 
able MSS. and incunabula. There is a 
race-track, and the dJst. produces hemp, 
silk, wine, and sulxihur. Two popes. 
Fins Vi and Pius Vll (qq.v.), were 5. here. 
Pop. (tn) 23,500; (com.) 67,700. 

Cesenatioo, It. tn, in Ernilia-Romogna 
(q.v.), on the Adriatic, 18 m. E- of Forli 
(q.v.). It was bombarded by Brit, ships 
in 1800. It is a fishing port and a popular 
bathing resort. Pop. 13,500. 

Cesis, see Wenden. 

Cesk4 Lipa (Gor. Bdhmlsoh-Leipa), 
Czechoslovak tn In, the region of Libcroc 
(q.v.), with chemiciU and foodstuff 
maiiufs. Pop. 12,000. 

CeskA TfebovA (Ger. Bbhmisoh-Trilbau), 
Czechoslovak tn, In the region of Pardu¬ 
bice (q.v.). It has engineering and tex¬ 
tile industries. Pop. 11,700. 

Cesk5 Buddjovioa: 1. Region (kraj) in 
S\V. Czechoslovakia, bordering on Austria 
and Bavaria, part of the former prov. of 
Bohemia (q.v.). It is watered by the 
Vltava (q.v.). Area 3460 sq. lu.; pop. 
404,000. 

2. (Ger. BudweU) Czechoslovak tn, 
cap. of tlie region of C. B., on the Vltava. 
It was founded in 1265, is the seat of a 
bi«lii)p, and has a fine cathedral (partly 
13th cent.) and other noteworthy build¬ 
ings. It is an important commercial and 
Industrial In, is in an antliracitc-produciug 
ai*oa, and nianufs. cheniicul. metal goods, 
maclilnery, and pencils. Pup. 38,200. 

Ceskoslovenska Republika, sve Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Cesky Bred (Ger. Bdhmisoh-Brod), 

Czo<*lio8lovak to, in the region of I’rague 
(q.v.). The Hussites (q.v.) suffered a 
defeat near here in 1434. Pop. 5800. 

Ce»ky Krumlov (Ger. Krumau), Czecho¬ 
slovak tn in tlie region of Cesk6 Bud^- 
nvice (q.v.), on an is. in the Vltava. It 
las an anot ciufstlo and Important saw¬ 
mills. Pop. 11,800. 

Cefik:6^ Les, see Bohemia, Fopest of. 

Cesk^ T6Sin. see TftfilN. 

Cesnola, Luigi Palma <U. Count (1832- 
1904), explorer, 5. llivarolo, near Turin. 
Hofoughtin the war with Austria. 1848,and 
In the drimean War, and in the Civil War 


in America he had a command with the 
N. army. In 1865 he was made Amer. 
consul at Cyprus, and while in that posi¬ 
tion he began his excavations at DaU» 
Curium, and Larnaca. The Museum of 
Art in New York bouglit nearly all hie 
collection, and ho was appointed its 
director in 1878. He brought out a book 
entitled Cyprus: iis Ancieni Cities, TombSt 
and Temples, 1877. 

CesBio Bonorum, In Scots law, a system 
which enabled any person who was in 
prison for civil debt, or against whom 
such a writ of imprisonment had been 
issued, to present a petition sotting forth 
Ills inability to meet his liabilities and 
his willingness to convey the whole of his 
property to a trustee for the benefit of his 
creditors. C. B., like the old insolvency 
system in England, was characterised by 
this important difference from mercantile 
bankruptcy, that the person who obtained 
the privilege was not discharged from his 
debts, but only from proceedings against 
his person. After the Debtors Act, 1880. 
which virtually abolished imprisonment 
for debt, the term C. B. was applied to 
sequestration (in Eng. law, 'adjudica¬ 
tion') in minor bankruptcies. G. B. was 
abolished by the Bankruptcy (Scotland) 
Act. 1913. 

Cession (Lat. cedere, to yield), name 
given in International law to the forma) 
transfer of ter. from one state to another. 
Tliis may be the result of a gift, an 
exchange, or a sale, but is more usually 
due to the fortimo of war, most C.s 
having been exacted as the price of peace 
between warring nations. The consent 
of tho people of the ceded ter. is not 
essential, but deference is often paid to 
their wishes, except by modem totali¬ 
tarian states. Their civil and political 
rights should be and generally have been 
determined by the treaty under which the 
C. is made. Apart from special stipula- 
tit)U8, the citizens transfer their alleglauoe 
from one sovereignty to the other, obtain¬ 
ing their share in tho rights of the new 
state, though. In recent instances of 
‘cassion,' ns, e.g.. In the case of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Poland, the Ger. and 
Russian Govs, first set up pupi>et govs, 
and then accorded the innab. only suoh 
rights os were convenient to Ger. and 
Russian Interests respectively. But ac¬ 
cording to intoraationol jurists, tho posi¬ 
tion that old laws continue valid imtil 
altered by the new sovereign. Titles to 
property and personal relations remain 
unchanged. If the citizens should suffer 
loss of property by the C., tho coding 
state is not bound to Indemnify them. 
Usually a clause in the C. treaty deals 
with tho question of debts. As the object 
of C. is sovereignty over the ceded ter., 
all such individuals domiciled therein as 
ore subjects of tho coding state become 
ipso facto by the C. subjects of tho 
acquiring state. The hardship Involved 
in til© fact that in all cases of C. tho 
inhah. of tlie ter. who remain lose their 
old citizenship and are handed over to a 
new sovereign, whether they like it or not, 
revived after the First World War a 
movement in favour of the claim that no 
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O. fihoiild be valid until the inhab. had by 
plebiscite given their consent to the O. 
Moreover sev. treaties of O. concluded 
during the 19th cent, stipulated that the 
O. should only be valid provided the 
inhab. consented to it through a plebiscite. 
But it seemed doubtful whether the law of 
nations would over make it a condition of 
ever^' C. that It must be ratified in such 
a way. By the treaties of peace after 
the First World War the method of a 
plebiscite was adopted in a number of 
cases. In any case the hardship of the 
inhab. being handed over to a new 
sovereign against their will can be les¬ 
sened by a stipulation in the treaty of C. 
binding the acquiring state to give the 
inhab. of the ceded ter. the option of 
retaining their old citlzensliip on making 
an express declaration. But it must be 
emphasised that, failing a stipulation 
expressly forbidding it, the acquiring 
state may expel those inhab. who have 
made use of the option and retained their 
old citizenship, since otherwise the whole 
pop. uf the ceded ter. might actually con¬ 
sist of aliens and endanger the safety of 
the acquiring state. In many ettses an 
option of neutrality was accorded in the 
treaties of peace following the First World 
War to the inhab. of ters. coded under 
them. The terms of the option varied in 
each particular case; but the general 
principle applied was that persons habitu¬ 
ally resident in ceded ter. acquired ipao 
facto the nationality of the state to which 
the ter. had been transferred, and lost the 
nationality of the ceding state. Never¬ 
theless such persons, if over 18 years of 
age, might opt for their old nationality, 
and if they exercised that option their 
choice covered a wife and any children 
under 18 years of age. They must, how¬ 
ever, in that case remove theiriselves to 
the ter. of their old state (L. F. L. Oppen- 
heim. International Law). See T. .T. 
Lawrence, Principle.** of International 
lAiuu 1910; W. E. Hall (ed. Higgins), 
Treatise on International Law, 1917; J. L. 
Brierly, T?ie Law of Nations, 1928. 

Cessnock, coal-mining tn of New S. 
Wales, Australia, 130 m. N. of Sydney by 
rail. Pop. 14,630. 

Cesti, Pietro Antonio (1623-69), It. 
composer, b. Arezzo, where he was a hoy 
chorister at the cathedral. In 1037 ho 
became a Minorite friar. Ho studied 
under Carissimi in Rome, lived at Vol- 
torra In 1645-8, and later seems to have 
served alternately the papal chapel in 
Rome and that of the Archduke Ferdinand 
at Innsbruck. His last years, 1665-9, 
were spent in Vienna, where ho produced 
5 operas, hut he d. at Florence. His 
work includes cliuroh music and sacred 
cantatas, but it was as an opera composer 
that he became most famous, his 15 
operas being produced at Venice, Lucca, 
Innsbruck, Florence, and Vienna, and of 
course, given elsewhere. II porno d*oro 
(Vienna, 1667) is the most elaborately 
spectacular baroque opera known to 
musical hist. 

Ceatoda, or Cestoid Worms, form an 
order of Platyhelminthos, or flat worms, 
and from their elongated shape are known 


as tapeworms. They are all parasitic 
and only one genus reaches the adult 
stage outside the alimentary canal of 
vertebrates. The tapeworm consists of 
a head, or scolex, which attaches itself te 
the lining of the canal by suckers or hooks, 
and most of the species then show a long 
chain of segments, or proglottides, each of 
which, when separated from the others, 
lives m an independent animal. A few 
species, however, have no external seg¬ 
mentation, and do not break off In this 
way. In no species tire there sense 
organs, vascular system, mouth, or ali¬ 
mentary canal, food being absorbed by 
the body from the host, but there ore a 
nervous and a well-developed excretory 
system. The life hist, is curious. The 
detached proglottides pass out of the host, 
and the eggs are scattered. Those are 
swallowed by a new host in Its food or 
drinking-water and the embryos eventu¬ 
ally boro into the blood-vcs.sels and are 
carried to the various organs. Thereupon 
they change into a cystic or bladder-worm, 
and develop a scolcx, and if the animal In 
whicli they live is eaten by aiiothor the 
scolex passes into this final iiost, enters 
the alimentary canal, aiul matures. 
Among the vertebrates attacked by the 
C. are man, dog, sheep, ox, horse, hare, 
rabbit, squirrel, fox, pig, rat, mouse, frog, 
and sev. birds. Diphyllottothrium latum 
{Bothriocephalus tat us), the largest species 
preying on man, may attain a length of 
30 ft; Coenun/s cerebralis destroys many 
sheep, causing the disease of staggers; 
and various members of the genus Taenia 
may infest human beings. 2\ saginaia is 
the beef tapeworm, still common in many 
countries; T. solium, tho pork tapeworm, 
is not BO common. Tho bladder-worm 
stage of T. echinococcus sets up hydatid 
cysts in various InternaJ organs; this 
species becomes adult in dogs and conse- 
qiiently it occurs chiefly in people, e.g. 
Eskinioos, closely aa.sociated with these 
animals. Cooking destroys tlie cysts 
present in infested meat and pork, and 
proper cooking therefore is tho chief 
means of preventing tho parasite from 
being passed on to human beings. Cooks 
and those who handle raw meat fre¬ 
quently—as in sausage-making—must 
take particular care to avoid transferring 
particles of raw meat to their mouths. 

Cestus: 1. Thong of leather wliich the 
Ok and Rom. boxers wore on their 
hands. Thej^ were not used, as are 
modem boxing-gloves, to soften the blow, 
but to make it harder, as those thongs 
wore often weigh toil with iron or lead. 
See Boxing. 

2. Magic belt of Aphrodite (Venas) 
which made any who saw her fall in love 
with her. 

Costus Veneris, or Venus*8 Girdle, species 
of Ctenophora found in the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. Tho body of this coelen- 
terate is much compressed, and becomes 
ribbon-like in shape; It often exceeds I vd 
in length, C. pectenalis resembles It in 
appearance, but has a paUdi of oriinge at 
each end of its body. 

Cetacea, largo order of mammals, con¬ 
sisting of whales, dolphins, and porpoises, 
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but the form and piirely aquatic habit ol 
its members led them to be classed 
erroneously with fishes. They have a 
tapering tall expanded into horizontal 
fiuKes which aid the creatures In their 

f )owerful locomotion; there are no posterior 
imbs, and the anterior limbs nro converted 
into paddles wliich are unprovided with 
external digits. They ore unlike fish in 
nearly all important characteristics, such 
as that they ixiseosa warm blood and 
breatlie air; in connection with this 
feature it may hero be mentioned that in 
spouting whHdes do not blow sea-water, 


found in rivs. of Asia and S. America* 
On land they are helpless, and after being 
for a short time out of their native ele¬ 
ment they die, probably crushed by their 
own weight. In diet all cetaceans are 
carnivorous, their chief food being cuttle¬ 
fish, squid, crustaceans, and true fishes; 
some even devour seals and smaller 
whales; the whalebone whales feed on the 
minute animals of the surface waters 
(plankton). In disposition they seem 
gentle and docile. The minimum size of 
one of these animals is about 3 ft, and 
the maximum Is the enormous leni^h ol 
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and any water that can bo seen Is the con¬ 
densed vapour of their breath. Among 
the C. a hairy covering is always absent, 
but It is n^prosented usually by a very few 
bristly hairs about the mouth cosily 
counted; tlio warmth of which they 
would be deprived by the absence of the 
covt^ring is amply replaced by a thick 
layer of blubber under the skin. The 
head of the aulmals is always very large, 
t he nnstrlN ai'o seen as a single or double 
blowhole placed generally far back on the 
skull, the br>nes are si)ongy and full of oil, 
tc<*tb are present or absent, there is no 
collar-bone, the eyes are tiny when com- 
par€id with the bulk of their owmer, and 
there ia no external oar. The females 
usually bring forth 1 at a birth; their 2 
mammae are inguinal in position and we 
adapted to the function of feeding the 
young In the water; the mother proves 
most devoted to her oflTsprlng. Whales 
are very widely distributed throughout 
tlie seas of the world, and a few’ are to bo 


100 ft.. Fossil C. have been found in the 
Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene (sub¬ 
order Archaeocetl). The 2 suborders of 
living C. arc the Mystacoooti or whalebone 
whales and the Odontoceti or toothed 
whales. In the former div. are to be 
found the species known as right whales, 
rorquals, the grey whale, the blue whale, 
and the hump-back whale; in the latter 
occur the sperm whales, bottlenoae, 
dolphins, porpoises, the narwhal, white 
whale or beluga, the killer, and the pilot 
whale. See separate articles for products 
and species. See also Whale. 

Cetatoa Alba, see Belgorod-Dnestrov- 
SKIY. 

Cethegus, name of a Rom. patrician 
feunily of the gens Cornelia: 

Marcus Cornelius Cethegus (d. 196 Bc> 
was censor in 209 and consul in 204 BC. 
He was renowned as an orator, and 
Horace refers to him M an authority on 
the use of Lat. words. 

Gai%i 3 Cornelius Cethegus was one of 
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OatiUne's fellow coDsplrators In 63 bo. 
He stayed in Rome intending to murder 
a number of leading senators, but Cicero 
arrested him and had him put to 

death. 

Cetin (OiiH.iO*), fatty crystalline sub¬ 
stance, Insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. It molts at 49® O. 
and volatilises at 360® O. It is the chief 
coustltTient of sxiermaoetl, a wax found 
In the body of the sperm whale and other 
cetacea. C. is employed as an emollient, 
and for the manuf. of candles, etc. 

Getinje (Catynye), tn in Montenegro, 
Yugoslavia, built on a plateau sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. It was founded 
in 1485 as a refuge from the Turks, and 
was for more than 400 years the cap. of 
the principality of Montouegro (q.v.). 
The tot book in a Slavonic language Is 
said to have been written in the mouJistery 
here. The 2 palacos (one anct, one 20tU- 
cont.) of the former rulers, remain, and 
there is a 15th-oent. church. Pop. 11,100. 

Cetonia, genus of coleopterous Insects of 
the family Scarabaeidae, inhabits warm 
lands. C. aaraia^ the rose-chafer, is a 
beautiful bright green beetle. Both larva 
and imago feed on vegetable substances, 
but C. floricola is said to live in ants* 
nests in the larval state and to oat the 
young. 

Cetraria Islandica, or Iceland Moss, 

fnitlcoso or shrub-liko lichen procured 
mo.stly from Norway and Iceland, but 
also a native of the higher mts of N. 
Britain. When dry it Is almost odourless 
and the taste is bitter and unpleasant, but 
w’hen the bitter principle is removed it 
becomes a wholesome and palatixblo food. 
It must flrst be boiled in water, upon 
which it becomes a mucilaginous fluid; 
unless steeped it is offensively bitter, 
and its purgative properties have glrou 
it the name of Lichen catharticna. 

Cette, se>e S^te. 

Ceius, The Sea Monster, constellation 
situated S. of Pisces and Aries. It wjis 
supposed to ropre.sont the sea monster 
about to devour Andromeda. Although 
it covers a largo expanse of sky, no stac 
in It is of a brighter magnitude than the 
third. Omicron Ceti—generally known 
as Mira Get!—Is a long-period variable. 
In about 332 days it increases in bright¬ 
ness from below the ninth magnitude 
(when it is visible with a 3-in. telescope) 
to about the second magnitude, and then 
doolines. Its period varies from 320 to 
370 days, and its maximiim and ndnimum 
luminosity Is not invariable. It is lUs- 
torically interesting as being the first 
recorded variable, its fluctuations being 
noticed in the first instfinco by David 
Fabriclus in 1596. No satisfactory ex¬ 
planation has yet been given of Its 
remarkable variations. 

Cetyl Alcohol, see Ethal. 

Cetywayo, phonetically spelt Ketshwyo 
(c. 1836-84), son of the iiulu King I^anda, 
whom he deposed in 1856. He defeated 
his brother Umbulazio, and then his 
right to the throne was acknowledged 
by Natal on the conditions that he dis¬ 
persed his troops and gave up his barbar¬ 
ous mode of governing. It was owing to 


the Transvaal being annexed in 1877 that 
Britain had to enforce these measures, 
and in 1879 0. was made a prisoner by 
Maj. Marter and lodged In (Jape Town. 
He was brought to England In 1882, but 
through pressure of public opinion he 
was restored as the !^ng of the Zulus 
in 1883. However, very soon after he 
returned to his native land ho was 
att.’Jcked by one of liis old enemies named 
Usibepu, and had to seek an asylum In 
the native reserve on Brit. ter. C. d. at 
Eshowe. 

Ceuien, L. van, see Kbuusn. 

Ceuta, fort and seaport which, until 
Morocco became a sovereign state, be- 
I longed to Spain, situated on the E. of 
the Moroccan peninsula which juts out N. 
towards Gibraltar. It is supposed to be 
the anct tn Abyla, one of the mythical 
Pillars of Hercules. It consists of an old 
tn right on the tongue of the peninsula, 
and a new tn running up the hills at the 
bock. It is a bishop's see, and has a 
fine 15th-cent. cathedral. G. was once a 
very busy tn and did a groat trade under 
both Horn, and Arab rule. It was 
conquered by King John I of Portugal in 
1415, but i)assed into the hands of Spain 
in 1680. Pop. (1945) 00,353. 

Ceutorhynohus, genus of coleopterous 
Insects of tl\o family GurcuUonidae, l.s a 
small weevil with many spocies, which 
frequents various plants. 

Cevadine, alkaloidal substtinco found in 
hellebore and sabadiUa. It occurs in 
white crystals, soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. In medicine it has been used 
to expel worms, but it is very poisonous. 

Cayennes (from Celtic root, cf. Welsh 
cefUt ridge), important mt range in SK. 
France, extending (in its widest appli¬ 
cation) from Cana! du Midi (N. of Carcas¬ 
sonne) to the S. of the C6to d’Or. This 
range Is some 330 m. long, form.s the SK. 
border of the central plateau, and the 
watershed between the RhOne and 
Garonne. Sometimes the name is ctm- 
flnod to the S. ranges onlj% ending at 
the gorge of the Cha.ssezac, N. of Mon- 
tagno do Loz6ro. In it« narrowest, 
signification it means only those ndiS E. 
of the plateaux of the Gausses, beginning 
with Lozbro plateau and ending with 
those round Aigoual at the head of the 
Gard valley. The largo group is divided 
into 2 divs.: N., with Monts du Chorolals, 
Beaujolais, Lyonnais, Vivarals (Mt M6- 
zene), and S. ’With Montagnos Nolres, 
C. proper, Garrlgues, Monts do rEpinouso 
and LorArc (Lozbre, IMc de Finlels, Mt 
xMgoual). The Loire, AlUer, Tani, .Ivoy- 
ron, Gard, and other rlvs., rise in tiio G. 
In the NE. a railway from Nlinc«j crosses 
the range by Alais to the valley of Allier 
and Clermont. The central mass lies in 
the depts of Ardbche. Lozbro, Haiite-Loirt^ 
The rocks are chiefly metvmorphic and 
granitic, volcanic in parts. The revolt 
of the Camisards (q.v.) occurred here. 
See R. L. Stevenson, Travels mth a Don- 
key in the C^vennes, 1879; Porcher, Ijt 
Pays de Camisards. 1894; Ribard, VHU' 
toire c4v6nal€ d*aprU des doniments, 1898; 
A. Chamson, A MourUain Boyhood, 1947; 
J. Salcia, A Hoxist in the C^vennes, 1949. 
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Ctylon (Banskrlt SinhAlft). is* in the The soil is mostly fertile, and Togetation 
Indian Ocean, orovm colony of Great very iTuroriant. The time of greatest 
Britain until 1948, when it became a self- heat is between the 2 monsoons, from 

? roveniing dominion. It is separated Feb. to May. The 3 main empIc. crops, 
rom India by the Gulf of Manaar and upon which the economy of the la. largely 
Palk Strait, but virtually iolnod to the depends, are tea, rubber, and cooomuta. 
mainland by the submerged coral reefs For home consumption rice (paddy) is 
and sandbanks known as dam's Bridge, widely grown, and special efforts are being 
and by llarneswaram Is. It Ilea between made to Increase production. Tea, of 
5® 55' and 9® 50' N. lat., and 79® 40' and which the is. Is one of the largest pro- 
80® 53' E. long. Length from Dondra dnoers in the world, accounted in 1954 for 
Head to Palmyra Point about 266 in., 65 per cent of the export Income, 
width varies from 32 to 140 m. Area Of Its mineral resources, plumbago 
over 25,000 sq. m. The is. la mountain- (graphite) is of most commercial value; 
ous in the S., expanding into a ^^ide plain precious stones, notably rubies and 
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towards the N., still partly Impenetrable eappliires, are found inconsiderable quan- 
jungle. The loftiest peak is I^duru titios. Recently various earth minerals 
Talagala, over 8000 ft; the best known Is and china clay have been identified. 
Adam’s I’cak, over 7000 ft. There are 9 Most tropical wild animals are to bo found, 
provs. for aiiministrativo purposes pro- and special meaRiires have been taken to 
Bided over by gov. agents. The longest protect elephants. There are countless 
riv. is Mahavcli (hinga, 208 ni., flowing kinds of ferns and flowers, innumerable 
Int/O the sea by Triiiconmlee Bay. The species of birds, and many reptiles, In- 
SW. Is well waliOrod, but NK. and SE. oluding crocodiles. C.’s chief Imports 
require irrigation, and remains of vast are rice, textiles, wheat flour, and fuel, 
reservoir basins for this purpose are foimd The leading exports in order of total value 
in the N. are tea, rubber, and coco-nut products. 

The climate is tropical, but the heat The value of the exports to the U.IC. 
Is tempered by the surrounding sea. (1956) was 498-3 million rupees, and of 
Nuwara Eliya, the chief hill station, imports from the U.K. 344-6 million. 

6200 ft, has a mean temp, of 58®, Colombo llislory. The Portuguese reached C. in 
one of 80®. Among O.’s chief tns ore 1505, and estab. commercial settlements. 
Colombo (its cap. and chief seaport). They wore driven away by the Dutch, 
Jaffna, Kandy, Kalutara, Peridenlva, 1666. In 1785 C. passed into Brit, 
and Point de Galle. In the N. are the possession, being first annexed to Meulras; 
famous ruins of Anuradhapura. There 6 years later the is. was ceded to Britain 
are sev. short, railway lines, the longest underthetreaty of Amiens (25 Mar. 1802), 
being between (Colombo and Kandy, and C. was then formed into a separate 
The total railway mileage Is 898 (811 crown colony, the Kandyan kings finally 
being 5 ft 6 in. gauge, tho rest 2 ft 6 in.), disappearing voluntarily, 1815. The is. 
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of C. was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Taprobane 
(popper lead) and in later times Serendib, 
Sirlnduil, and Zeylan were used to 
designate it by writers of the W. and E. 
worlds. Sinhalese kings ruled from 643 
BC to AD 1815. 

Historical records are scanty, but it Is 
known that there were constant irruptions 
from S. India. It is also kno^v^l that at 
the friendly intervention of the Emperor 
Asoka of India, Tmddhlsni was intro¬ 
duced in the 3rd cent bc and has 


municipal or urb. councils exceed 60,000. 
Great attention is being paid to the exten¬ 
sion of educational facilities, Sinhalese, 
Tamil, and English all being used as the 
medium of instruction. There are (1954) 
3581 gov. schools with 845,000 pupUs and 
2181 assisted schools with 687,(500 pupils. 
Teachers in training have been moro than 
doubled in 7 years. The unlv. of (jeylon 
(1948) caters for 2400 students, and 277 
adult classes and centres have been ostab. 

ConstitviioTial developvienta. The germs 
of a representativo system of gov. in C. 
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remained the prevailing faith in C. over 
since. Aimradhapura was sacked about 
AD 1000 by Tamils from S. India, but 
between ad 1050 and ad 1150 tbe Sin¬ 
halese kings re-estab. their authority with 
their centre at Polonnaruwa. 

Population, etc. The pop. in 1953 was 
8,000,000; of these some 5,500,000 are 
Sinhalese and 900,000 are Ceylon Tamils. 
There are 460,000 Moors, i.e. Muslims. 
There are nearly 1,000,000 Indians, not 
regarded as Ceylonese, most of them 
Tamil labourers from S. India, working 
on tea and other estates. Sinhalese, a 
language derived from Sanskrit and 
with moso affiliations to ‘Pali,’ is the 
official language. Tamil, a Dravidian 
language, is spoken in the N. Colombo 
is increasingly the greatest \irb. centre, 
with a pop. of 420,000. Only 5 other 


have existed since 1829, hut for many 
years officials in the Legislative Couiicil 
outnumbered tlio non-officials. By a 
reform of 1910 the official majority was 
reduced to one, but the majority of the 
non-officials were not eioctod biit nomi¬ 
nated. Between 1920 find 1924 further 
changes were Introduced, providing a 
non-offleial majority in the Legislative 
Council and non-official representation 
on the Executive Council. Thtfl evstem, 
however, wliich still reserved all real 
power to the Executive (Council and in 
the lost resort to the governor, served 
in the main to oncfmrage complete 
irresponsibility in the Legialutivo Coun- 
cU, which was in fact constitutlonaUv 
irresponsible. In 1927, therefore, th'e 
Donoughmoro Commission was appointed 
I to recommend constitutioual revision. 
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and their report was submitted in June 
1928, about 7 months after they had first 
arrived In O. They focused their 
attention upon the divorce of power from 
responsibility. The legislative Oounoll, 
having power over finance but no power 
to initiate expenditure, had become a 
permanent opposition devoted to obstruc¬ 
tion. The theory of the old constitution 
that the gov. should be a partnership had 
broken down, or, at all events, had 
becsonio a mockery of the party system, 
liecause the gov, could not claim to repre¬ 
sent any one racial group in the council, 
whereas the unoffloial block, externally 
united only In attacking the gov., were 
divided upon every other positive matter. 
The Dououghmore Commission mad© 
political re-edueatlon the main require- 
inoiit of the situation, and proposed 
universal suffrage. They proposed the 
OH tab. for the gov. of C. of a system which 
had hithert-o worked satisfactorily In the 
sphere of local gov. They recommended 
the estab. of a State Council which would 
give both responsibility and power to its 
meml)or8. It was to possess legislative 
powers as a general body. It was also to 
exorcise Its powers. The depts of gov. 
were to bo divided into 10 groups. Three 
of them were to be in charge of ofTlocrs of 
Htato (the chief secrt'tary. the financial 
HGcretary, and the attorney-general—late 
legal secretory), who were to he members 
of the 8tate Council but without the right 
to vote. The remaining 7 groups -were 
to be continued by the elected members 
of the State Council, who wore to be 
divided into 7 executive committees of 
homo airulrs; agriculture and lands; local 
adndnistmtion; health; labour, industry, 
and commerce; education; and communi¬ 
cations and works. These committees 
were to elect their chairmen, and these 
chulnnen, together with the officers of 
state, were to form tho board of ministers. 
The State Coimcll was to consist of 65 
territorially elected members, in addition 
to the 12 nominated members. Officials, 
of course, had no place In such a council, 
whore there was no question of command¬ 
ing a nmlorlty. The Legislative Council, 
whose representation was based on 
communal lln^, naturally opposed the 
aboUtlon of communal representation. 
The Sinhalese supported the commis¬ 
sioners as Its abolition coincided with 
tholr Interests. Tho Tamils objected to 
the ostab. of electorates based on numbers 
which would prejudloo their influence; 
f.iio Muslims and burghers, however, 
supported communal representation as 
it was their one safeguard against political 
cxtlnctimi. Tho other features in the 
Donoughmore report which wore strongly 
opposed were the system of executive 
oommittoes and the wide powers given 
to the governor. The executive com¬ 
mittee system was condemned ‘either as 
unworkable or as derogatory to the status 
and proper functions of a minister. , . 
or as an impediment to further con¬ 
stitutional evolution towards the desired 
goal.’ Tho secretary of state agreed to 
the proposal of the I/eglslatlve Oounoll to 
have a State Oounoll of 50 territorially 


elected members and 8 nominated mem¬ 
bers, of whom 4 were to be Europeans. 
The proposals of the secretary of state 
were finally accepted in the council by the 
unofficial members by 19 votes to 17. 
The Donoughmore constitution was estab. 
by Sir Graeme Thomson in 1931, but 
reouests for changes were made from 
1932. The secretary of state refused to 
consider any radical alteration of the con¬ 
stitution before It was given a fair trial. 
In 1937 Sir Andrew Oaldecott was asked 
by the secretary of state to examine the 
position and submit recommendations. 
He proposed the estab. of a cabinet 
system of gov. by the exclusion of the 
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officers of state and tho appointment of 
2 other ministers to be entrusted with 
their work. These proposals led to no 
^neral agreement and tho Colonial 
Office felt that the whole position should, 
in view of the approach of war, be pos^ 
ponod for fuller consideration. 

After the war a new commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Soulbury 
visited O., and recommended a form of 
constitution akin to the Brit, constitution. 
They thought that the existing extern of 
universal stiffrage should be retained and 
recommended the setting up of a Senate 
of 30 members and a House of Kepre- 
sentatives of 95 elcKjtod members plus 6 
members nominated by the governor- 
general. Instead of the ‘ board of minis¬ 
ters* there would be a Cabinet respon¬ 
sible to the legislature. Tho governor- 
general would be empowered to legislate 
on external affairs and defence. Currency 
Bills and any Bill likely to involve 
‘oppression or serious injustice* for any 
racial or religious community wotdd be 
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treated as ’reserved* Bills. The Brit, 
Gov, (Oct. 19i6) accepted the Soulbiny 
oommittee*s report, havinsr come to the 
conclusion that a constitution on the 
general lines proposed by t^e commission 
conformed in broad ouUlne, save as re* 
erards the second chamber, with the 
constitutional scheme put forward by the 
C. ministers themselves (see Cmd. 0690, 
1945: Statement of Policy on Constitu¬ 
tional Reform). The recommendations 
wore not greatly to the liklnff of minority 
communities in C., while the Sinhalese 
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majority considered that the time had 
come for complete self-gov. on the linos 
ofCered to India and Bxirma. The new 
constitution was, however, accepted alter 
the Brit. Gov. had issued a White Paper 
afflrmli^ self-gov. as their policy. It 
had been in existence only a year (June 
1947) when the Brit. Gov. announced 
their decision to make C. a dominion. 

C. became a self-governing dominion of 
the Brit. Commonwealth on 4 Feb. 1948, 
with the putting into force of the Indepen¬ 
dence Act, which was passed by the Brit. 
Parliament in Dec. 1947. The first 
session of the new Parliament of C. was 
opened on 10 Feb. 1948 by the Duke of 
Gloucester under special commission from 
the king. The Order in Council giving 
effect to the Independence Act replaced 
the governor by a governor-general 
appointed on the advice of the Prime i 


Minister of C. and representing the king. 
The Gov. of the U.K. is now represented 
by a high oomxnlaaioner as in the case of 
the other dominions. Agreements, con¬ 
cluded in Nov. 1947 between the U.K. 
Gov. and the Gov. of O. as a prelude to 
this constitutional development, make 
provision for defence and external affairs, 
and the protection and/or compensation 
of ofdcials appointed by the secretary 
of state. 

The C. Gov. have announced tholr 
intention to become a rep. within the 
Commonwealth, as Is the case with India 
and Pakistan, but have fixed no date for 
putting this into effect. 
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the Wonderland of the East, 1939. Archae¬ 
ological ; Milller, Ancient Inscriptions in 
Ceylon. 1883—4; H. W. Cave, Ruined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897; H. Parker, Ancient 
Ceylon, 1909. Miscellaneous: E. H. P. 
A. Hfickel, A Visit to Ceylon, 1883; T. 
Skinner, Fifty Years in Ceylon, 1891; 
R. S. Coplostono, Buddhism in Mattadha 
Ceylon, 1892; WIUls, Ceylon, 1908; 
Elsie K. Cook, A Geography of Ceylon, 
1931; Lord Holden, Ceylon, 1945. For 
language and literature see AJwlz, Sinhal- 

Handbook in Roman Characters, 1880; 
W. Geiger, lAUeratur und Sprache der 
Singhaleaen, 1901. See also Annual 
Report on the Social and Economic Pro- 
gress of the Peoples of Ceylon (H.M.S.O.). 

C4zanne, Paul (1839-1906), Fr. pointer, 
and the outstanding figure of the post- 
Impressionist epoch. 6. Alx-on-Provence, 
son of a banker. At first destined for a 
banki^ career, In 1862 he forsook his 
father’s business house to study art in 
Paris. His early canvases wore sombre, 
and romantic In their violence. He was 
one of the group (which included his boy- 
hood friend Zola) that formed in defence 
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of Manet, and mainly tlnrougli the in^ 
flnence of Pissarro ho came eventually 
into the Impressionist circle, exhibiting 
with them. Impressionism taugrht him 
the value of pure colour and of the close 
study of nature. Little interested In 
Parisian life, ho returned to Aix where 
the greater part of his life was spent; and 
after the death of his father ho had in¬ 
come enough to disregard the sale of 
pictures. He set himself the task, as he 
said, 'to make of Impressionism some¬ 
thing solid and endurable like th<5 art of 
the Old Masters.’ His early rather 
forced style of painting gave way to a 
method of absolute sincerity. Every 
brush stroke placed upon the canvas had 
its part t<j play in doflniivg the structure of 
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an object, and it was in his use of colour 
to express form rather ihm\ atmosphere 
in tJio iinpressionist House that he iuiti- 
a new pliitso of art. At Aix he 
palnttaJ lamiseapc, portraits, and still- 
life, hut lie treated all these branches of 
painting as still-life. His famous remark 
after a humlred portrait sittings tliat he 
was ‘not displeased with the Hhirt front’ 
sutllciently conveys his lack of interest In 
anything but th(» special problems of his 
art. In later life he painted water¬ 
colours that were extraordinarily fresh 
and briJJiant in colour. Derided in hJs 
lifetime, ho strongly influenced a later 
generation and his iiislstoiieo on geo¬ 
metrical structure liad its result, not long 
after deatli, In the Cubist movement. 
His ‘Moutagne Sairite-Vlctoin^ * (Courtauld 
Collection) at the National Gallery is one 
of Ida best landscapes, and in 1954 the 
National Gtillcry purchased his ‘Woman 
with Rosary.’ See E. llernard. Souvenirs 
sur Paul Cezanne^ 1924; A. Vollard, Paul 
C6zannef his Life mid Art (Eng. trans.), 
1924; K. Faure, Paul CAsanne, 19*26; 


Roger Fry* Cizanne, 1927: J. M<der- 
Qraefe, Cezanne, 1927; J. Oanquet, 
Cizanne: what he said to me, 1931; G. 
Mack, Paul Cizanne, 1935; F. Jourdoiu, 
Cizanne, 1950. 

Chaadayev, Pdtr Yakovlevioh (1793- 
1866), Russian thinker. In his ‘Philo¬ 
sophic Letter* (1836) he maintained that 
Russia had no post, no present, and no 
future save in a reunion with the great 
body of European civilisation and with 
the Rom. Catholic Ghurch, and he thus 
stimulated the great div. In Russian 
thought between the Westemisers and 
the Slavophiles. The gov. declared him 
Insane. 

Chabas, Franoois Joseph (1817-82), Fr. 
Egyptologist, 6. near Briancon, a wine- 
merchant by profession, who devoted his 
leisure to study. C. pub. many valuable 
treatises in his day. 

Ghabeuil, Fr. tn in the dept of Drome, 
7 in. SE. of Valence (q.v.). It Is supposed 
to be the anct city of CerebolUaca. There 
is a silk trade. Pop. 2700. 

Chablais, dist. In France, formerly in 
the Duchy of Savoy (q.v.), now in the 
dept of Hauto-Savoie. It borders on 
Lake Geneva. Its prin. tn is Thonon. 

Chablis, Fr. tn in the dept of Yonne, on 
the Serein. It Is the centre of a famous 
vineyard producing the great White 
Burgundy wine. C. Pop. 1700. 

Chabot, Charles (1815-82), lithographer 
and calligraphic expert, 6. Battersea. 
His skill as a calligraphist was much in 
demand at the law courts; ho gave 
evidence in the celebrated Roupell and 
Tichborne cases. He identified Sir Philip 
Francis as being the author of the Letters 
of Junius. 

Chabot, Francois (1759-94), Fr. revolu- 
tlonarj''. He was a CJapuchin monk who 
subsequently became a fanatical atheist. 
In 1790 he became a member of tiio 
Constituent Assembly, and gained great 
influence os an extreme democrat, insti¬ 
gating many of the worst excesses com¬ 
mitted by the party, and being noted for 
his bhisi>l)einy and immorality. He was 
finally guillotined by order of Robespierre. 

Chabot. Philippe de (1480-1543), Fr. 
soldier and Count of Charny and Buzan- 
cois. In 1524 he saved Marseilles from 
the Imperialists, and in 1525 was made a 
prisoner at Pavia. He was made Governor 
of Burgundy and admiral of France In 
1526, after which ho conquered the 
greater part of Piedmont. 

ChabriaB, Athenian general. In 390 bo 
ho t-ook part in the ’Thracian expedition 
of Throsybulus. In 388, on his way to 
Cj'pnis to help Kvagoros against the 
Persians, ho defeated the Spartans at 
Aegina. In 378 C. commanded against 
the Spartans and drove Agosilaus from 
Boeotia, inventing the famous manoeuvre 
of receiving a charge on the left knee, with 
shields resUng on tho ground and spears 
levelled at the foe. In 376 he won the 
naval victory at Naxos; 373, went with 
Iphicratea to Ooroyra; 369, fought 
against the Thebans in Peloponnesus, 
repulsing Epaminondas before Corinth; 
3w-3C, was accused of treason over the 
Tneban capture of Oropus, but was 

V 
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acquitted. In the Social war (857) he 
Joined Chares in command of the Athenian 
tlect» and was killed as trierarch at the 
siege of Chios. See H, W. Parke, Greek 
Mercenary Soldiers, 1933. 

Chabrier, Emmanuel (1841-94), Fr. 
musical composer, ft. Ambert, Puy-de- 
D6mo. In 1877 he wrote UMoile (an 
operetta) and in 1883 Dix Pieces pit- 
toresqucs for the piano. He was chorus 
master at the Ch&teau d*Eau theatre in 
1884-6, where ho played at concerts. 
While there ho assisted Lomoureux (q.v.) 
to produce 2 acts of Tristan und Isolde. 
He also brought out Im Svlamite in 1885. 
and also selections from his opera Owendo- 
which was done as a whole in Bnissels 
in 1886. His orchestral rhapsody, Espaiia, 
was a triumph, but the Paris Opera, 
while accepting his comic opera Le Poi 
medgri lui, rejected his Gwendoline as 
‘Wagnerian.* For his harmonic and 
orchestral experiments ho may be re¬ 
garded as a forerunner of Debussy and 
Ravel (qq.v,). When he d. he left his 
opera hrieiis unfintshod. 

Chabron, Marie Etienne Emmanuel 
Bertrand de (1806-89), Fr. general and 
politician, b. RetoiLrnac. Hauto-Loire. 
He served with distinction in the Crimean 
War, the It. war, in which ho fought at 
the battle of Polostro, and the I’ranco- 
Ger. War of 1870-1, being made a genenil 
of div. by Gambetta for the relief of Blois. 
At the close of the war he was elected 
deputy for Haute-Lolro, and later became 
a senator. 

Chachapoyas, or San Juan de la Fron- 
tera, city, cap. of Amazonas dept, Pem, 
situated 80 m. NE. of Cajamarca. The city 
dates back to pre-Inca times; to-day it is 
an important trading centre. Pop. 5500. 

Chacma, Papios porcarius, largest 
species of baboon (q.v.), belonging to the 
family CJercopithecidae (q.v.) and closely 
allied to the mandrill. It is a native of 
S. Africa, and in habit it is gregarious. 
Although largely vegetarian in diet, it Is 
omnivorous at times and is particularly 
fond of inseerts. 

Chaoo, prov. in the C. Austral, Argen¬ 
tine Rep., W'hicli is part of the Gran C. 
(q.v.). Timber-felling is the chief in¬ 
dustry, but cattle-grazing and agriculture, 
lead founding, and tanning are also 
carried on. The cap. is Resistencia, 
which is also the governing centre, and is 
400 m. N. of Buenos Aires. Area 38,041 
sq. m.; pop. 430,600. 

Chaco War, between Bolivia and Para¬ 
guay. The dispute on the boundaries of 
the Gran Chaco was of more than 50 years’ 
standing. The first miHtory incidents in 
the w'ar occurred early in 1927, and by the 
middle of 1933 hostilities had developed 
into extensive trench warfare, with 
aeroplanes and annoured cars. In 1933 
the League of Nations Council, on the 
suggestion of the belligerents, invited 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru to intervene, 
it being their opinion that this offered a 
better chance of solution than mediation 
by a League comratssion. But the S. 
Amer. countries refused the Invitation, 
and hostilities dragged on until Oct. 1935, 
when a truce was negotiated. After 2* 


more years, by which time the resources 
of both ooimtrles, both human and 
material, were almost exhausted, a peace 
treaty was drafted In July 1938, under 
which they agreed to accept the deolsion 
of neutral arbitrators on the question of 
the Gran Chaco boundary. Ratified soon 
afterwards, the treaty gives Bolivia free 
commercial transit across the Chaco, and 
free commercial entry to Puerto Casado 
on the Paraguay R. Paraguay retained 
the tor. she had conquered. 

Chaconne (Fr.), danco, probably of Sp. 
origin. Its movemonts were slow and 
stately. The music was generally a 
number of variations on a ground boss of 
8 bars; and it diiferod from the Poasa- 
c£^lia (q.v.) in keeping the theme in the 
lowest part throughout. Purcell, Bacli, 
Handel, and others of their time wrote 
G. music, of which tho C. of Bach (the last 
movement of tho D. minor Suite or ‘2nd 
Partita’) for solo violin is tho most famous. 
Lully usually ended his operas with a C., 
and Gluck sllll used It to some extent. 

Chad, Tchad, or Tsad, Lake, nr rather 
2 large but shallow lakes, surrounded 
by swamps, situated between Bornu, 
Bagirml, Kanein, and Wadal in \V. 
Africa. The lake is studded with is., and 
tho depth la from 8 to 16 ft. It has an 
estimated area of 7000 sq. m. but the area 
varies according to the season. Lake 
Chad ^ts most of its water from the 
Shari, bnt it also gets the waters of the 
Waube or Yo (otherwise the Komoduga 
Yobe). In the 19th cent, it was much 
larger than at present. There are many 
fish to be found there, and it Is also fre¬ 
quented by wild fowl, lilppopotaml, and 
alligators. The convention of l898^avo 
Franco the right to tho E. shore. There 
are 2 groups of is., the Kuri archipeli^ in 
the S. and tho Buduma in the N. They 
are inhabited by the Buduma tuid Kuri 

Chad, or Ceadda, St {d. 673), h. North¬ 
umbria, a foUowor of St Aitlan. He was 
Bishop of Mercia, with his see at Lich¬ 
field. His feast is on 2 March. 

Chad, name given to the young of a 
fish—the common sea bream—by tho 
fishermen of Devon and Cornwall. 

Chad Colony, in tho Fr. Congo, a ter, 
with an area of 461,200 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 2,238,600 natives and about 3359 
Europeans. It was formerly a depend¬ 
ency of tho ITbangi-Shari colony, hut by 
decree, on 17 Mar. 1920, It wrw made 
a separate colony. Gniat numbers of 
cattle, sheep, camels, horses, and asses are 
raised In the colony. Copper, zinc, gold, 
lead, manganese, corundum, tantalum, 
and diamonds ore found. Ivory is an lin- 
portant export. The French o'we the con¬ 
quest of this region to tho activities of 
Savorgnan do Brazza, who in 1856 led an 
expedition througli Ubangi to Sangha; to 
Lt. Oentil, who founded I'orf. Archam- 
bault; to Commandant Lamy, from whom 
is named the cap., Fort Lamy; and above 
all to Lt. Bliiger, from whom Is named 
Blnger\dlle. It Is noteworthy that tho 
colony of Chad was tho first Fr. oversea 
ter. openly to support de Gaulle (q.v.) In 
the Second World War. 
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COiMliIttrtoiif par. and tn of Lanoa, Ena* 
land, NE. of Manchester. Has important 
cotton, engineering, and chemical mannfs. 
Pop. 31,500. 

Chadarton, Laureuoe (c. 1536-1640), 
theologian, 6. Lancs: studied theology at 
Cambridge, in opposition to liia father, 
who wisTied him to enter the law. In 
1684 was chosen by Sir Walter Mildmay 
as master of the newly refounded Em¬ 
manuel College. He assisted in the A.V. 
of the Bible. 

Chaderton, William (c. 1540-1608). Eng. 
divine. After holding sev. Important 
positions at Cambridge, he became Bishop 
of Chester in 1579, being also appointed 
a commissioner for the discovery and con¬ 
viction of Horn. Catholic recusants. In 
1595 he was appointed Bishop of Lincoln, 
where his efforts were stiU directed to¬ 
wards conformity. 

Chads, Sir Henry Dude (c, 1788-1868), 
naval commander, son of a naval captain. 
In 1810 he took part in the operations off 
Mauritius, being one of the party that 
seized the lie de la Passe (see W. James, 
Naval History, 1860). First lieutenant of 
the Ja\m under Capt. Lambert when cap¬ 
tured bj' U.S. frigate ConsiUution, 1812. 
Tried bv court-martial for loss of this ship, 
1813, but honourably acquitted. He 
commanded the jilligalor throughout 
the first Burmese war, 1826, In 1845- 
1854 captain of gunneiT sidp Excellent 
at Portsmouth. Admiral, 1863. His son 
(1819-1906) was also an admiral. See 
W. K. O’Byrne, Naval Biographical Die- 
fionarg, 1849; Montagu Burrows, Memoir 
of Admiral Sir H.JJ. Chads, J8G9; T. 
Hoospvolt, Naval IVar of 1812, 1882. 

Chadwdl St Mary, par. or Essex, Eng¬ 
land, including Tilbury (q.v.), on the 
Thames, containing the E. and W. India 
deep-water docks. Pop. 12,000. 

Chadwick, Sir Edwin (1800-90), social 
reformer and statistician, b. Manchester. 
He came to London, studying at the 
Inner Temple: called to the Bar, 1830. 
Ho early studied social, sauiUiry, and 
political science, and devoted his life to 
reforms and prevention of pauperism 
and disease. In 1828 his article *Ou Life 
Assurance' in the Westminster Review 
appeared; 1829, a paper ‘On Preventive 
Police' in the London Review. These 
won him the notioci* and friendship of 
J eremy Bon thani (q.v.). In 1834-4 7 ho wjis 
secretary to the Poor Law Commission. 
From evidence collected for this com¬ 
mission, C. wrote Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain, 1842. An earlier report 
of 1833 laid the foundations of later 
systems of gov. insiun^tion. A public 
health Act was passed in 1848, and a 
general Board of Health appointed. O. 
was a member from 1848 to 1854. He 
was one of the founders of the Swdal 
Science Association, 1878. K.C.B., 1889. 

The society called Friends in Council 
(including Rowland Hill, John Stuart 
Mill, and others) was formed by C. to 
discuss Tioliticol economy questions (c. 
1844). 0. advocated competitive ©^ml- 

nations for gov. offle-ee. See Sir B. W. 
Richardson, The Health of Nations: a 


Review of the Works of Chadwick, 1887; 
S. E. Finer, Life and Times of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, 1952; R. A. Lewis, Edwin 
Chadwick and the Public lleaUh Move¬ 
ment, 1962. 

Chadwick, Sir James (1891- ), b. Man-' 
Chester, physicist, master of Gonville and 
C€iiu8 College, Cambridge, since 1948. He 
worked under Rutherford at Cambridge 
and took a prominent part tn the re¬ 
searches that led to the modern ideas of 
atomic stinicture. In 1932 he demon¬ 
strated that wliat had appeared to be a 
penetrating radiation, produced by bom¬ 
barding certain light atoms with a-par- 
ticles, was In fact a stream of particles, of 
mass similar to that of the hydrogen 
atom nucleus, but without electric charge. 
This discovery of the neutron (q.v.) was 
of imnumse importance for the under¬ 
standing of atomic structure, since it soon 
became appartmt that neutrons formed 
part of the central core or nucleus of all 
atoms except hydrogen. C. also shared 
in the discovery of the disintegration of 
the deuteron by /3-raye, and of the creation 
of a pair of electrons (one positively and 
the other negatively charged) by y-rays. 
He was elected F.R.S. In 1927, and in 1932 
he received the Hughes Medal of the 
Hoval Society; in 1935 he received the 
Nobel prize for physics and was prof, of 
physios at Liverpool until 1048. At the 
outbreak of the Second World War ho 
began to study the chain reactions arising 
during the fission of uranium nuclei, ana 
played a prominent part in the researches 
that led to the production of the atomic 
bomb (q.v.). With Rutherford and EUfs 
he pub. Radiations from Radioactive Sub¬ 
stances, 1930, revised 1951. 

Chaenomeles, family Bosaceae, a genus 
of 4 deciduous shrubs of N. Asia, closely 
akin to Cydonia (q.v.). C. speciosa, 
formerly C. joponica or PyruM iaponiea, 
is the Jap. C^uiuce. grown for its scarlet 
flowers early in the year, and has sev. 
varieties. C. japonica (synonym C, 
niaulei) is Maul’s Quince, giving fruit 
excellent for jelly. C. x superba is a hybrid 
of the 2 above species. C. sinensis and 
C. cai/iaycnsis are Chinese species. 

Chaerea, Caius Cassius, Rom. tHbune of 
the praetorian cohorts under Caligula. 
He formed a conspiracy and assassinated 
that emperor, ad ll. Shortly afterwards 
he was executed by Claudius. See 
Tacitus, Annales. 

Chaeronea (Chaeronaia), tn in BoeotSa, 
memorable for the defeat of the Athenians, 
BocotianR, and other Gk forces by Philip 
of Maoedon in 338 bc, and for Sulla's 
victory over Mithridates in 86 BO. C. w'as 
also the bp. of Plutarch. There are exten¬ 
sive remains, including the marble lion 
which was erected over the sepulchre of 
the Boeotians who foil in 338. 

Chaerophyllum, genus of Umbelllferae, 
flourishes in N. lands of temperate climate. 
C. iemnlum, a biennial, is the Rough 
Chervil, with rough, purple-spotted stems; 
C. aureu7n la a perennial, introduced to 
Britjiin from S. and oentr^ Europe. See 
Cnicuvii,. 

Chaetodon, genus of spiny-rayed flshes 
of the family Chaetodontidae (butterfly 
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fishes). The body is laterally compressed 
and eleyated, the snout is fairly long, the 
mouth is furnished with closely set rows 
of long, slender, bristle-like teeth, and 
there is one dorsal fin. The species are 
often remarkable for their beauty of 
colour, the coimnonest tints being black, 
yellow, and brilliant metallic blues and 
greens. Their food consists of small ani¬ 
mals and green nlgae. The numerous 
species frequent coral i*eef8. 
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Chaetognatha, small group of trans¬ 
parent, elongated, worm-like animals with 
the body divided into head, trunk, and 
tail. The head has a pair of light-sensi¬ 
tive organs and carries 2 groups of 
chitinous teeth and jaws. The trunk and 
tail bear lateral fins. The ‘ arrow worms ’ 
or *ghiss worms,’ as this group is com¬ 
monly called, consist of about 30 species, 
nearly all of which are pelagic. 

Chaetopoda, class of Annelida, or seg¬ 
mented worms, in which the setae, or 
bristles, are very noticeable. The choeto- 
pods are divided into 2 orders, the 
Polyebaeta and the OUgochaeta, according 
as the setae are borne on special processes 
called parapodia, or spring directly from 
the body. In the first order all the 
species are marine, with extremely few 
exceptions, and in most of them the 
sexes arc distinct, while the second order 
is composed of hermaphrodite creatures 
which generally inhabit fresh water or 
live underground. Among the former 
may be mentioned the genera Arenicola, 


' the lob-worm; Aphrodite, the sea-mouse; 
and Chaelopterus; among the latter occur 
all the earthworms, e.g. LumbrUnts and 
Megascolidea. 

Chaetopterus, genus of polyphoet worm 
which is noted for its green phosphorescent 
glow. It is a curiously shaped worm 
which inhabits a long tube. < 

Chafer, name applied popularly to 
beetles of the family Scarabacidoe, which 
consists of about 13,000 species. The 
males have horns, and many of the per¬ 
fect beetles and larvae are destructive 
to vegetable life. The term is usually 
compounded with another, e.g. coc'k- 
chnfer, barkchafor, rosechafer. 

Chafilnoh, or Fringilla cocleba, pretty, 
active little bird of the family Fringillidoe, 
and is related to the sparrow, canaryt and 
buntings. The cock-bird is a favourite 
songster, and from his note the Germans 
call him fink, from which wo derive the 
word finch; bis specific name is obtained 
from the habit of the sexes of living apart 
in winter, the females migi'ating and 
leaving the celibate males behind. 

Chagall, Marc [r. 1887- ), Russian 

])a inter, h. Liosno, Vitebsk. Studied 
painting under Bakst in St Petersburg and 
(1910-14) in Paris. Worked in Kiissia 
during the First World War but returned 
to Paris, 1922, and migrated to the U.S.A. 
in 1941. Famous in the School of Paris 
of the Cubist period, he brought a novel 
element of fantasy (not to be confust^d 
with the later Surrealism). His scenes of 
Russian folk life are well known. His 
water-colours illustrating La Fontaine’s 
Fables, et< bing8 for various illustrated 
works, and theatre designs are other 
aspects of Ids work. See studios by T. 
Dftnbler. 1922; A. Salmon, 1928; L. 
Yenturi, 1945; and aiitobiograpliy, 1931. 

Chagga, Basuto tribe living on the S. 
slopes of Mt Kilimaniaro, in Tanganyika. 
After the First World War thej'’ took over 
many of the former Ger. coffee farms and 
fonnded their own coffee co-operative, 
which is still flourishing. They are one 
of the most progressive peoples of this 
ter. 


Chagny, Fr. tn In the dept of Saftno-et- 
Lolrc, on the Canal du Centre. It has a 
trade in wines, and has ]»ottery and 
cooperage industries. Pop. 4700. 

Chagos Archipelago, scattered group of 
coral reefs and islets In the Indian Ocean, 
S. of the Laccadive and MaJdivo groups. 
They lie In circular form round the Chagos 
bank, in 5“ 30’ to 6® 30’ N. and 71® 30’ to 
72 30' E., separated from the Maldlvo 
Is. by a deep channel 300 m. wide. Area 
®hout 160 BQ, m. A dependency of 
the Brit, colony of Mauritius. The most 
Importimt cluster Is the Oil Is., with 
0 ^?“^ 9"^ Hlogo Qaj'cia (q.v.), in the 

HE. This is. has a good harbour, is a 
coaling-station, and exports much coco- 
nut oil. It is on the route of Australian 
^d Red Sea steamers. Other is. are 
Darker. Kgmont, Eagle, and Three 
Brothers Is. Various other la. S. and E. 
6200 ^ Dank have disappeared. Pop. 

Chagres River, In Panama, (^nnal Zone. 
Rising in ban Bias Mts, about 30 m. from 
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Panama, it flowa SE. through Lake 
Hadden to the Panama Canal; it forms 
part of the canal from Gamboa to the W. 
of Gatda, and flows NW. Into the Carlb* 
bean Sea. Navigation, except where It is 
canalised, is hindered by its falls and 
extreme swiftness. The Panama railway 
follows a part of its course. 

Chaguaramas, Inlet on NW. peninsula 
of Trinidad (q.v.), Brit. W. Indies, a bay 
on which Is situated a U.S. naval base, 
8 m. NW. of Port of Spain. The cap. of 
the new Caribbean Feneration (q.v.) is to 
be on Trinida^ and it was strongly recom¬ 
mended that <J. should be the chosen site. 

Chahar, formerly a prov. of Inner Mon- 

S olia, China: now part of the Inner 
iongolia Autonomous Region. 
GhailU-Long, Gharlea (1842-1917), 
Afrioan explorer of Fr. parentage, d. Balti¬ 
more, graduated at Washington Academy, 
1800; studied law at Columbia, becoming 
barrister, 1880; served in the Confederate 
army, 1862-5; went to Egypt and was 
made lientenont-oolonel by the khedive, 
1870. In 1874 he became chief to Gor¬ 
don's staff, and went on a mission to King 
M'tesa of Uganda. Obliged owing to plots 
to return to Gordon at Gondokoro, be 
managed to explore Lake Victoria and tlie 
country round, the course of the Somerset 
Nile, and Makaraka and Nyam-Nyam 
countries. He was decorated with many 
medals and honours for services as ex¬ 
plorer and soldier. Among his works are 
CowbiMants francais, Lea Sources 
du Nil, L'Eavptc ei scs provinces perduea. 
Central Africa: Naked Trulhs of Naked 
People, 1876, The Three Prophets, 1886, 
and Mj/ Life in Four Continents, 1912. 

Chailletaoeae, obscure family of Dicoty¬ 
ledons flourishing In the tropics. The 
inflorescence Is oymoso, the flowers are 
hermaphrodite or unisexual, the calyx, 
corolla, and androeciimi are in parts of 
5, the gynaoceum consists of 2 or 3 united 
carpels, and the fruits is a drupe. 

Chaillot, dist. In Paris, on the r.b. of the 
Seine, opposite the Eiffel Tower, formerly 
a vil. dating book to the 7th cent. In a 
mansion here (on the site of the present 
palace) built by Catherine de' Medici, 
Henrietta Maria (q.v.), queen of Charles I 
of England, founded a famous convent. 
On the same site, Napoleon ordered to be 
built the ‘most vast and extraordinary 
palace’ In the world, but it was uncom¬ 
pleted at his fail. The site is now ooc\i- 
pied by the Palais do C.. a huge building 


director of the International Centre for 
Chemical Microbiology, Istituto Super¬ 
lore di Sanitb, Home. 

Chain, Chain Cables (Lat. adma), series 
of links of metal, or other material, so 
connected as to form a flexible band. C.» 
are of very anot origin, but the number of 
different uses to which they can be put has 
been largely increased in modem times. 
Some of the oldest uses are as ornament 
(collar, bracelet, cf. modem watch O.), 
as a symbol of office (cf. modem knight, 
mayor), and as fetters for prisoners or 
slaves, hence any kind of shackle or bond, 
or figuratively a restraining force. Cordage 
was used for many purposes now served 
by C.8. They are employed to confine, 
bind, fasten, or connect together various 
obiects, to lift wel^ts, to transmit a 
mechanical power. These last aic known 
as pitch C.S. In some C.s the links are 
composed of a single piece of metal (oval- 
link hoisting C.), in othem the links are 
made up of sev. separate pieces (bicycle 
C.). These pieces are connected by bolts, 
rivets, or stud-screws, and are so formed 
as to engage with the teeth of a sprocket 
wheel. 

C.a differ very considerably in stractur© 
according to the shape of the links (stud 
C.s, open-link C.s, twisted-link C.s), the 
mode of uniting them, and the purpose 
for which they are intended. They are 
sometimes loosely divided into hand¬ 
made and machine-made C. Ornamental 
C.s muy have a large variety of links, but 
those for useful purposes are mainly of 
2 types: (1) stud C.s, in which a trans¬ 
verse stud or brace is inserted in each link 
to keep the sides from collapsing under 
strain: (2) open-link C.s with no stud. 
Tlie first are much stronger, increasing 
tlio load a C. can bear by about 56 per 
cejit. Small C.s are often made by 
machinery, but larger ones are usually 
made by a smith and entirely hand- 
wrought. Crane C.s and ships' cables, 
etc., ore generally hand-made from rolled 
bar-iron. The weld is commonly at the 
Olid of the link, but for large cables 


presses may be used to bend the link, 
or power hammers for welding, the weld 
sometimes being at the side. Weldless 


0.8 are machine-made ones, monuf. from 


cruciform steel bars pressed while hot 
Into links with no loin (Strathem’s 


process). They ore mostly made in small 
sizes for cow-ties, dog C.s. or fence C.s. 
Strong C.S can withstand a breaking strain 


hit Ion of 1937 out of the Palais du Troca- severe tests before passed by the Brit, 
ddro, built for the exhibition of 1878. Admiralty for use on board ship. C.s 

Chaillu, Paul du, see Da C^haillu. for railways, cranes, dredges, etc., have 

Chain, Ernst Boris (1906- ), biochemist, similar tests. Size is defined by the 
6. Berlin and educ. at the univ. there, diameter of the bar from which the links 
He graduated 1930 and emigrated to Eng- are made. A 2-ln. stud C. cable must 
land in 1933. C. carried out research at withstand tost load of 72 tons. For 
Cambridge (1933-5) and Oxford, in which full ‘test requirements' see Kent, Mech- 
Jatter he was univ. demonstrator and anical Engineer's Pocket Book, As a 
lecturer In chemical pathology, 1935-50. nautical term C. means the contrivance 
At Oxford he was associated with Sir to extend the basis of the lower shrouds of 
H. W. Florey (q.v.) in the development a mast, consisting of dead-eyes, C.-plates, 
and clinical application of penicillin; for and C.-wole (‘channel'), 
this work he snored the Nobel prize for Chain, or Gunter’s Chain, measuring- 
medlotno in 1945. Since 1950 ho has been line in land surveying, of 100 links, con- 
prof. of bioohemlslry and scientific neoted by oval rings, with a brass handle 
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each end of the O, The total length, 
to the outside of the handloB, is either 
G6 ft (Gunter’s C.) or 100 ft. At every 
10 ft or link a brass tog is fixed. Ten 
square (Gunter’s) chains «• 1 acre. 

Chain-mail, see Armour and Mail 
Armour. 

Chain-plates, in shipbuilding, strong 
plates or bands of iron fastened to the 
ship’s side under the chainwale, to which 
are attached the dead-eyes or (more 
recently) rigging-screws, to which the 
standing rigging and shrouds are fastened. 
In architecture a series of connected 
plates built into walls to giro greater 
strength. 

Chain Roaotion, see Atomic Bomb and 
Thermo-nuctlear Reaction. 

Chain-shot, obsolete form of projectile, 
invented by Adm. de Witt in 1666, con¬ 
sisting of 2 balls connected by n chain 
or bar, and used to destroy the rigging of 
enemy ships. 

Chained Books. The custom of chain¬ 
ing books to stands or reading-desks was 
very common in various parts of Europe 
in the 15th and 30th cents. A library 
titled with reading-desks made with an 
iron rod along the top to which the books 
were fastened by a chain was founded at 
Zutphen, 1561, and is still to be seen. 
Later, as the number of books increased, 
upright book-ahelvea were sot up (very 
much as in modem libraries) and the 
books so arranged in them as to show the 
fore-edges on w'hich the titles were written. 
Sloping desks wore placed in front of the 
shelves, and chains were fastened to the 
books long enough to allow of their being 
placed and consulted on the corresponding 
desks. All Saints’ Church, Here ford, still 
hjis a library of this kind dating froin 
1715. Hereford Cathedral library is an 
earlier example of the same system. In 
the reigns of the Tudor kings Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, orders were given for 
Bibles and copies of the Paraphrases of 
Erasmus to be chained in the par. 
churches. These books, together with 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and works of 
Jewell {d. 1571), may still be found In 
old churches with their chains attached 
to them. The practice was discontinued 
early in the 18th cent. It was doubtless 
first introduced because the scarcity of 
books made them very valuable. See 
W. Blades, Books in Chains^ and other 
Bibliographical Papers, 1892, and J. W. 
Clark, The Care of Books, 1001. 

Chair, see Furniture. 

Chairman, presiding officer at the 
meeting of any assembly, association, or 
company, whether convened for pnblic 
purposes or for the transaction of the 
private business of the members. When 
a meeting is assembled the first thing to be 
done is for the chair to bo taken. Some 
person present may have a statutory 
right to preside, and in the case of many 
public meetings the name of the C. is 
previously announced In the notice con¬ 
vening the meeting. In the absence of 
the foregoing, or whore the C. selected 
by the convenors of the meeting is 
challenged, the meeting should put the 
call to the chair to vote. The president 


or O. of the House of Commons is elected 
at the beginning of every new Parliament, 
and is called the Speaker. The prin. 
function of a C. is the maintenance of 
order, and on taking the chair a O. is 
consequently Invested with authority to 
control and regulate the proceedings of the 
meeting. Generally speaking the duties 
of a O. are to decide points of order, put 
motions to the vote, call upon speakers to 
address the meeting, regulate the dis¬ 
cussions, call upon the stewards or mana¬ 
gers (if any) or the members tbemselvos 
to eject interrupters without unnecessary 
violence, sign and secure the proper 
framing of the minutes, and adjourn 
the meeting. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons gives rulings as to procedure, 
names members guilty of disorder, repri¬ 
mands members and other persons. If 
necessary, and signs warrants of com¬ 
mittal for contempt. Speakers at a 
meeting must alwa 5’^8 address the chair. 
Unless previously selected to speak, 
when he will be called upon to do so by 
the C., a member desiring to speak must 
rise at the end of another member's 
speech. If 2 or more rise simultaneously, 
the one that ‘catches the C.’s eye’ should 
be called upon; but the C. may call upon 
whom ho will. The office of C. may not 
be an easy one to fill. The ideal quiUities 
in a C. are urbanity, the most unimpeach¬ 
able impartiality, anti a clear perception 
of the fundamental rules of debate. In 
calling speakers to order his function is to 
keep a dlscnsaion within legitimate or 
relevant bounds. In the case of meetings 
of public bodies it is obvious that public 
time con only bo saved by confining 
speeches to the quest ions on the figenda. 
The C. is the sole judge ns to whether any 


, _any 

speech, resointioii, or amendment is In 
order. When any resolution or nraond- 
ment is proposed and seconded the 
is bound to put the resolution or amend¬ 
ment to the vote. Where the voting is 
equal the C. may have a second or casting 
vote. Sex W. M. Citrine, j4BC o/ 
Chairmanship, 195,3. 

Chairman of Committees, officer who 
takes the chair in the House of Commons 
when the Hotise is in Committees. He 
holds office during the whole Parliament. 
He does not sit in the Speaker’s chair, but 
nt the table in the place normally used by 
Hie Clerk. To the C. of C. belongs the 
duty of superintending all matters 
TOlaUng to private Bills. The salary of 
the C. of C. is £2500 a year. When the 
Speaker of the House is absent the C. of C. 
takM his place. ’Phere Is also a deputv 
chairman. The corresponding officer in 
^e ^por House is called the Lord C. of C. 
See House of Commons. 

Chaise (Fr. chaise, chair). light, wheeled 
vehicle. C. is sometimes loosely used for 
any kind of pleasure carriage, but it Is 
usually a 2-wheeled carriage for 2 people, 
with a cnlash top and the body hung on 

hansom). 

The post-chaise of the 18th and 19th cents, 
woa a closed, i-wheeled vehicle, with 
^ or 4 horses. 

mystic (fl. c. 1486- 
1570). Founder of the Valshnava sect 
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of Bongal. Regarded by bia adherenta aa 
Krishna incarnate. 

Chalaxa, in botany the base of the 
nnoeUna of the ovule, a mass of paren> 
ohymatoua tisane from which the integu- 
menta arise. 

ChaleadoD, properly Calehedon (mod. 
Kadikeui), anct (ik city of Bithynia on 
the Bosphorus, opposite Bys&antinm, S. 
of Scutari. It was a Mcgarlan colony, 
founded 685 bo. For long it voclUatod 
between Athenian and X^edaemonian 
interests. Attalus III of Pergamum 
bequeathed it to the Romans, 133 bo. 
Partly destroyed by Mithridates, It 
was recovered under the empire. C. 
was frequently ravaged by barbarian 
hordes, such as the Goths (ap 256) and 
Persians under Chosroes (ap 616-26). 
In AD 451 the fourth general council 
was held here. C. was destroyed by the 
Turks after 1075. 

Chalcedony, or Calcedony, precious stone 
of the commoner sort, deriving Its name 
from Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia in 
Asia Minor. The anct mineral, however, 
appears to have been a grwn stone, 
whereas modern C. is a milky-white or 
yellowish stone consisting of silica. It 
dlffeps from quartz in not being definitely 
crystalline, but occurs in concretionary, 
marnmUlai 7 , or stalactitic forms with 
a fibrous structure. Its hardness is 6 6 
and sp. gr. 2'6. It occurs in cavities in 
volcanic rocks, where it bos been deposited 
out of solution in water, as in the basalt of 
N. Ireland, Iceland, the Faroe Isles, etc. 
It is widely distributed, excellent speci¬ 
mens bcii 2 f found In Uruguay, Brazil, 
and the Lake Superior dist. Occasionally 
specimens are found with a drop of w’ater 
in the interior, and these ore much prized 
as ornaments. C. has been worked by 
jewellers from early times, and variegated 
forms are differentiated as agate, onyx, 
Jiisper, bloodstone, camelian, etc. 

Chalcedony X is a specially marked 
variety of cluiloedony, a mineral composed 
of quartz of a milk-white colour caused 
by the presence of opal. It usually has 
greyish markings, which give it, when 
polished, an ornamental value; it Is used 
for making brooches and vases. 

Chalohioomula, SkrdAn. 

Chalchlhuitl (Chalchuite), Mexican name 
for a kind of green, fine-grained stone, 

a uarrled near Santa F6, much prized by 
lie anct Mexicans. Probably It was a 
green variety of turquoise, or else a kind 
of jade. It was valued above gold, used 
for carved sculpture and polished, or 
made into beads and ornaments. Figures 
were found in tombs, and the b^ro^h 
fastening Montezuma’s robe was of O. 

Chaloides, name of a genus of lizards 
In the family Sclncldao. The species are 
plourodont lizards with bony plates on the 
head and body, a scaly and feebly nicked 
tongue, elongated and sometimes serpfnti- 
form body, the limbs wanting or little 
developed, and the lower Whd hM a 
transparent disk. They inhabit SW, 
Asia and the Modlterra nean. Ca. ocellatus 
attains a length of about 10 in. 

Chalois (Negropont), anct seaport of 
Greece, cap. of Euboea, on the Euripus at 

E.E. 3 


its narrowest p 
35 m. from Ath 
in 6th and 4th 
it was a flourishing seat of commerce and 
manufs. (metal-work, purpl<^ pottery), and 
a great colonising centre. The 3-pronged 
peninsula of Chaloidice, projecting from 
Macedonia into tho Aegean Sea and 
divided into Pallene, Sitbonia, and Acte 
(with Mt Athos), took Its name from 
colonists in the 8th cent, bc from C., and 
its tns, Olynthus and Potidaea, were 
famous in Gk hist. Cumae and Naxos 
wore also colonised from there. In the 
7th cent, it defeated Eretria in tho Lelan- 
tine war, becoming chief city of Euboea. 
Both Antiochufl IH (192 bo) and Mlthrl- 
datos VI (88 BO) used C. as a base for 
invading Greece. Aristotle d. here. C. 
was important in the Middle Ages; 
called Egripo by the Greeks, Negroponte 
by tho Italians. It has medieval walls 
and towers, buildings of Venetian con¬ 
struction, and mosqnes mostly converted 
into Christian churches. In 1894 an 
earthquake did much damage. Since 
1904 a railway connects C. with Athens 
and Piraeus. Pop. about 11,000. 

Chaloit, typical genus of the curious 
suborder of hymenopterous insects, Chal- 
cidoidea. The family contains numerous 
species of tiny parasites which prey on the 
larvae of galls, on caterpillars, on bees and 
beetles, but also on many destructive 
insects and they are thus of considerable 
value to man. C. fiavf«cen» is a species 
which is native to tropical America, 
and certain hymenoptoroos insects of the 
allied genera Blastophcmi and Sycfwphaya 
assist In capriflcatlon or the fertilisation 
of the cultivated fig. 

Chaloooondylas (or Chalcooondyles), 
Demetrius (1424-1511), Gk grammarian. 
6. Athens; brother of Laonicus. On 
Lorenzo dei Medici’s invitation ho went 
to Florence, where his pupils included 
Grocyn, Linacre, and Latimer (1480-92). 
Ho was also prof, of Greek at Perugia, 
Rome, and Milan. The first printed 
ed. of Homer (1488) was ed, by C.: his 
Gk grammar, Erdtimata, appeared about 
1493. C. also ed. Isocrates (1493) and 
Suidas (1499). See J. A. Symonds, 
llenaissance in Jidly, 1875-86, 1920. 

Chaloondylas (or Chaloondyles), Laoni- 
0 U 8 1432-e. 1490), Gk historian, educ. 

by Plethon (q.v.) at the court of the 
Palaeologi at Mlstra. Ho wrote a hist, 
covering the years 1298-1463, the plan of 
which is modelled upon that of Herodotus, 
though the style and language are clearly 
an approximation to those of Thucydides. 
There Is a critical ed., Tiiatoriarum. demon^ 
ginUiones, by E. Darkd (2 vols., 1922-7); 
but no Eng. trans. of this masterly work 
exists. 

Chaldaea, Chaldaeans, general descrip¬ 
tion in O.T. and late ARsyrian texts for 
the whole of Babylonia and its inhab. C. 
strictly applies to the land between the 
head of the Persian Gulf (marshland), the 
desert of Arabia, and the R, Euphrates. 
The prln. city, Blt-Yakln, was the base 
from which Merodach-Baladan (q.v.) con¬ 
quered Babylon (703-702 bc) and defied 
Sargon II and Sennacherib (qq.v.) of 


art and 17 m. from Thebes, 
ens, to which it was subject 
cents. BO. In early times 
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Assyria. A stronsr Chaldaean dynasty, 
ruling an independent Babylonia, was 
founded by Nabopolaasar in 605 bo and 
displaced by Cyrus in 639 bo. Through¬ 
out this period O. became synonymous 
with Babylonia and its Semitic language, 
which was closely allied with Aramaic 
which language superseded it. Through 
a misunderstanding Aramaic has, until 
recently, sometimes been called ‘Chaldee.* 
Chaldaean also designates the learned 
classes (astronomers, etc.) of Babylon as 
in Daniel, Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Strabo. Xenophon’s‘Chaldaeans* (Anob. 
vii) were the Haldaeans or Urartians of 
Armenia. See. D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles 
of Chaldaean Kings (626-556 BC), 1956. 
See also Babylonia and Ur. 


buried in the Friends’ cemetery near by. 
Milton liTed here during the plague (1665- 
1666), and finished Paradise Lost and 
began Paradise Regained. His ootto^ is 
shown daily except on Tuesdays. Pop. 
4460. 

Chalford, eccles. dist. and vU. of Glos., 
England, 4 m. from Stroud, pictnresane 
hillside vil., accessible only throu^ a 
maze of winding and narrow lanes. Pop. 
3000. , ^ 

Chalgrove (A.-S. cealc-graef, chalk-pit), 
par. and vil. of Oxon.. England, about 
11 m. from Oxford- In 1643 the Parlia- 
meutarions were crushed here by the 
Royalists under Prince Rupert, Hampden 
being mortahy wounded. The chancel of 
the par. church, which dates from the 
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Chalder, old Scottish dry measure of 
16 bolls or 64 flrlots of corn (96 bushels). 
For lime or coal it varied from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. Still used in computing 
the stipends of Scottish ministers (cf. 
Chaldron). 

Chaldron, see Metrology. 

Chalet (dimin. of O.F. chastel; Mod. 
Ft. chdteau), originally a wooden hut or 
cabin in the Swiss mts. where cattle are 
lodged in summer, and cheese is made. 
Extended to a Swiss peasant’s small 
cottage, a herdsman's hut, or a wooden 
bouse. Applied now to any picturesque 
villa built in imitation of that style. 

Chaleurs Bay (Bale des Chaleure), 
sheltered inlet of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
Canada, between Gospd Peninsula and 
New Brunswick. Quebec is on the N., 
New Brunswick on the S. The bay is 
about 90 m. from E. to W., maximum 
breadth 25 m. There are good mackerel 
fisheries. Shlppegan and Miscou Is. are 
near the entrance. Discovered by Cartier 
in 1535, it was named from the intense 
heat of the summer season. 

Chalfont St Giles, par. of Bucks, Eng¬ 
land, 4i m. NE. of Beaconsfleld. I’enn Is 


12th cent., contains some Interesting 
frescoes, covered during the Civil wtijr, 
but brought to light again about a 
hundred years ago. 

Chaliapin, Feodor Ivanovich, see 
.Shaliapin, 

ChalibauB, sec Ciialybaeus. 

Chalice (Lat. calix), drinking-cup, 
goblet, or bowl, but especially the cup 
used at Mass and in the Anglican C’om- 
munlon service. Formerly it was made 
of any material (the 'Luck of Edonhlir 
preserved in the family of Mnsgrave, near 
Penrith, is of gloss), but must now be of 
gold, silver, or silver-gilt, with the Inside 
gilded, and consecrated by a bishop. It 
should bo handled only by those in holy 
orders. 

Chalina, genus of Porifora, received its 
name from the naturalist Grant. The 
sponge is represented in Britain by C. 
o(mlaia. the mermaid’s glove. 

Chalk, soft, white variety of limestone. 
As found in the S. and E. of England, it is 
white or yellowish-white in colour and 
easily broken, though It varies consider¬ 
ably In compactness. Flints of various 
sizes are foimd embedded in the C„ 
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16th-century Bllver-jrilt chalice and paten 
from St Etholburga’a Chuixih, Blshops- 
gate, London. 


usually In fairly definite layers; otherwise 
it consists of calcium carbonate, with 
some admixture of silica, alumina, and 
mafpnesin. C. consists largely of the hard 
parts of organisms known as coocollths, 
forms of which inhabit warm seas at the 
present day; calcium carbonate secreted 
by these animals was deposited on the soa 
bed as they died. From this calcareous 
ooze, C. has conselidatcd. Rocks re¬ 
sembling C. were formed during the 
Tertiary Period and ore exposed in the 
Near K. ; despite these and other occur¬ 
rences, it remains true that the great 
period in wliloh 0. was laid down was the 
Cretaceous (named after the Latin for lime). 
The Cretaceous C. was laid down in warm 
seas which occupied much of what is now 
N. France, S. Britain, and Germany, C. 
also occurs in Irelarul and Denmark. In 
Britain the C. outcrops in a broad holt 
running SVV. from the Yorks Wolds; In 
this belt it gives rise to a characteristic 
landscape with rounded hills, often 
covered with dowms of short herbage 
which can tolerate the chfUky soil; near 
Salisbury Plain the outcrop widens and 
from here 2 arms stretch eastwards 
forming the K. and S, Downs, The sea 
cliirs or C. are a striking feature of the 
Channel coast. The C. is used for 
building purposes when found hard 
enough, and the Hints are used for building 
and road-raakittg. When subjected to a 
briglit heat, C. loses its carbon dioxide, 
and calcium oxide, or quicklime, is formed. 
When mixed with 'water the hydrate, or 
slaked lime, la produced, and this, mixed 
with 3 times its bulk of sand, forms the 
mortar used to cement bricks together. 
Lime Is also much used as a fertiliser and 


is particularly valuable in acid soUa. C. 
burnt with certain proportions of clay 
rovides dtflerent forms of cement, which 
arden with more or less rapidity accord¬ 
ing to the proportions of their constitu¬ 
ents. When the C. is triturated with 
water, and the fine particles allowed to 
fall in a fairly homogeneous mass, the 
resultiJig product is whiting, used as a 
pigment and a polishing medium. An 
artificial C. is prepared by adding sodium 
carbonate to a solution of calcium 
chloride, when a fine precipitate forms. 
This product, known as precipitated C., 
is used in medicine as an antacid and 
astringent, and serves as a tooth-powder 
and as a pigment. Substances somewhat 
similar in consistency to the carbonate 
are known as C.s. Black C. is a soft 
schist containing carbon; red O, consists of 
iron ore and clay; French C. is a variety 
of steatite, or soapstone. 

Chalking the Door, mode of griving 
tenants notice of removal (especially 
among the poorer classes) formerly 
common in S^tland. The chalk mark 
was made by a bnrgh oflacer in the 
presence of witnesses on *the most patent 
door,’ on the proprietor’s verbal order. 
This was done 40 days ‘before Whit 
Sunday,* or the date on which the tenants 
were expected to leave. When this had 
been done, and a declaration of ‘chalking’ 
written out and signed by the oflacer and 
2 witnesses, he might demand the ejection 
of the tenants 6 days after the expiry of 
the 40 days. 

Chalkley, Thomas (1675-1741), Quaker. 
After a varied and adventurous youth, he 
began preaching at Quaker meetings, and 
in 1697-8 visited the Puritan Amer. 
colonies. In 1700 he returned to America; 
in 1701 made a preaching tour to the 
Barbados, and between then and 1710 
visited Ireland, Scotland, England, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany. The rest of his life 
was mainly spent in preaching and 
organisation in America, where he had 
great influence. His Journal and works 
appeared In 1751 and 1790. 

ChaUemel-Laoour, Paul Armand (1827- 
1896), Fr. writer and statesman, b. 
Avranches, became prof, of philosophy at 
Pau and Limoges. In 1868 he estab. the 
Bevue Politique, with Brlsson and Gam- 
bet ta, who made him prefect of Lyons, 
1871; deputy, 1872; senator, 1876; ambas. 
to Switzerland, 1879; to England, 1880- 
1882. In 1883, under Forrj\ he was 
minister of foreign affairs, in 1890 becom¬ 
ing vice-president, and in 1893 president 
of the Senate. Member of the Fr. 
Academy, 1893. He wrote a large 
number of philosophical works. 

Challenge, see Jury. 

‘Challenger* Expedition, scientific ex¬ 
ploring expedition sent out by the Brit. 
Gov. (1872-6) for experiments in deep- 
sea soundings and the investigation of the 
conditions of life In the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Antarctic Oceans. The cruise of 
H.M.S. ChalJenaer, the first steam vessel to 
cross the Antarctic Circle, followed that of 
the Liphtninq in 1868, and of the Porcu- 
jrfnr, 1869-70. Capt. G. S. Nares was 
naval commander of the vessel, the 
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sQiezitillo staff bedns under Prof. Wyvllle 
Thomson. Every kind of scientific an* 
plianoe was supplied for sounding the 
depths, mapping the basins, and deter- 
mining the physical and biological con* 
ditions of the oceans. H.M.S. ChaUtnger 
reached Santa Cruz in Feb. 1873. In¬ 
vestigations were made at 362 stations. 
Among n\imerou8 places on the route were 
Madeira, Canaries, W. Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Cape Verde, Fernando Noronha, 
Cape of Good Hone, Melbourne, Hong 
Kong, Japan, Valparaiso, Magellan 
Straite, Portsmouth, and various sub- 
antarctio is. The deepest sounding was 
between Admiralty Is. and Japan, 4675 
fathoms. See Official lieporta on the 
Scientific Results of the Voyage of 
* Challcrvger,* ed. by Wyville Thomson and 
John Murray, 50 vols. (Zoology, Botany, 
Deep-sea Deposits, Physics, and Chem., 
etc.), 1880-95. The narrative occupies 
2 vols. (1882-5). Consult also II. N. 
Moseley, Notes by a Naiuraliat on the 
*ChalUnoer,* 1872-76, 1879; W. J. J. Spry, 
Cruise of H.M.S. * Challenger,* 1876; ana 
works of W. Thomson, J. Murray, Lord 
George G, Campbell, and J. J. Wild. 

Challis, James (1803-82), astronomer 
and physicist, b. Braintree, educ. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Senior 
wrangler, first Smith prizeman, 1825; 
ordained, 1830. In 1836 Plumian prof, of 
astronomy and experimental philosophy, 
and till 1861 director of the observatory 
of Cambridge Univ. His labours were 
largely directed to determining the posi¬ 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets, so as 
increase tabular accuracy. Among 
bis valuable improvements were the 
collimating eye-piece (1860), the transit- 
reducer, and the meteoroscope. His 
works Include Astronomical Observations, 
J828-46, 1829-50; 1846-61, 1854-G; and 
An Essay on the Mathematical Principles 
of Physics, 1873. 

Challoner, Richard (1691-1781), Eng. 
Rom. Catholic priest, eduo. at t)io Eng. 
college at Douai, 1704; prof, of philosophy 
there, 1713-20; vice-president and prof, 
of divinity, 1720-30. C. returned to 
London, becoming coadjutor to Petre, 
1741, succeeding him in 1758 as vicar 
apostolic of the London dist. Ho was 
appointed titular Bishop of Debra in 
Libya, 1741. During the Gordon riots 
lie took refuge in Ilighgate. His pub. 
works include Church History, Qrounds of 
the Old Religion, The Garden of the Soul, 
1740, 2*he Rheims New Testament and the 
Douay Bible, with Annotations, 1749-50. 
His version of the Douai Bible is sub¬ 
stantially that since used by Eng.- 
speaking Catholics. C. also trans. The 
Imitation of Christ, 1706. See Barnard’s 
life, 1784, also E. H. Burton, Life and 
Times of Bishop Challoner, 1909. 

Chalmers, Alexander (1759-1834), bio¬ 
grapher and editor, b, Aberdeen. He 
studied medicine, but turned to journal¬ 
ism, ed. newspapers in London, contri¬ 
buted to iioriodioals, and wrote prefaces 
for new eds. of Eng. classics. His Glossary 
to Shakespeare appeared in 1797. His 
British Essayists, in 45 vols., 1817, is still 
useful. His fame rests chiefly on his 


General Biographical Dictionary In 32 
vols., 1812-17. 

Chalmers, George Paul (1833—78), 
painter, 6. Montrose; In early life a sur¬ 
geon’s errand-boy, then apprenticed to a 
ship-chandler. He studied art in Edin¬ 
burgh, Orchardaon, Graham, Pettlo, and 
others being among his fellow students. 
His landscapes wei-e considered bis best 
work, including * The End of the Harvest,’ 
1873, ‘Running Water/ 3875, and ‘The 
Legend’ (Edinburgh National Art Gal¬ 
lery). See Art Journal, April 1873, and 
Memoir, 1879. 

Chalmers, James (1841-1901), mis¬ 
sionary, served in Glasgow City Mission, 
passed through Choshunt College, and was 
appointed by the London Missionary 
Society (1866) to work in Raratonga la. 
in the S. Pacific. Ho worked there for 
10 years, tniining native evangelists, and 
was called Tamato by the natives. Then 
he wfis transferred to New Guinea. 
Besides zealous missionary work, C. and 
Lawes (his colleague) opened up the land, 
and helped in estabiisblng the Brit, pro¬ 
tectorate. C. and Tomkins (another 
missionary) were murdered by cannibals 
at Goaribari Is. Sec R. L. Stevenson, 
Letters, ii. 212. 220, and J. Chalmers: A uto- 
biography and Letters, ed. by R. Lovett, 
1902. 

Chalmers, Thomas (1780-1847), theo¬ 
logian and economist, one of the most 
eminent figures and influential preachei*8 
of the 19th cent. His powers of oratory 
were so great that Jeffrey ranked him with 
Domoatlienes, Cicero, Burke, and Sheri- 
den. Educ. at St Andi*ew8 Univ., he 
began preaching at 19. From 1803 to 
1815 he was minister of Kilmany, Fife. 
He then gave much time to studying 
mathematics, political economy, and 
natural philosophy; but after rending 
Wllberforce’s T’iew of I*ractical Religion, 
and writing at his request the article on 
OhiLstianity for Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encycloimedin, 1810, his religious enthusl- 
iisin awoke, and he hecamo an entliiisl- 
astic pastor. In 1815-20, as minister of 
Tron par., Glasgow, he tried to remedy the 
ignorance and vice of hia par., making 
experiments in parochiiU organisation 
which anticipatea modern methods ns 
seen in charity organisations and In settle¬ 
ment work {see fs. Maaterraan, Chalmers 
071 Charity, 1900). C. divided the par. Into 
2.'> (lists., and ©stab. 2 week-day and 
numerous Sunday schools. His Astro- 
nomical THscourses appeart^d in 1817, and 
were verj' popular. Ills visit to London 
was enthusiastically received. Ilis Christ¬ 
ian and Civic Economy of Large 2*owns 
appeared from 1821 to 1826. These 
energetic labours told on his health. In 
1823 he became prof, of moral philosophy 
at St Andix^ws; 1828, of theology at Edin¬ 
burgh. In 1827 appeared the Use and 
Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical Kn- 
demmenis', in 1834 his Bridgewater 
treatise. Adaptation of External Nature 
to tlic Moral and Intellectual Consiittdion 
of M which won him groat distinctions 
France, and England 
(D.C.L., Oxford). In 1829 C. spoke In 
favour of Catholic emancipation. He 
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waa eieotad moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church, and 
convener of the ohnroh^extension com¬ 
mittee (1834). Cases of conflict between 
the church and civil authority arose in 
Auchterarder, Dunkeld, and Mamoch. 
In 1843, owing to these internal troubles, 
470 clergymen, headed by C„ left the 
church and founded the Free Church, 
claiming for it spiritual Independence. 
0. wtwi made principal of the Free Church 
College, He devoted much time to the 
attempt to abolish pauperism round about 
Edinburgh. His last work was Insiitvies 
of Theology, His works were collected 
by W. Hanna, 1836-40, and posthumously 
1847-9. Set H. Buchanan, The Ten 
Years* Conflict, 1849; W. Hanna^ Memoirs, 
1849 -52; Taylor Innes, Law of Creeds in 
Scotland, 1867; Mrs T. C. Oliphant, 
Thomas Chalmers, 1896; W. G. Blaikie, 
Life, 1897. 

Ch&lon-sur-Sadne (anct Cafaillonum), Fr. 
tn, cap. of an arron., in the dept of SaOne- 
et-Loire, on the SaOne and the Canal du 
Centro. It has extensive wjiter-borne 
trade with the Atlantic and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It is a wine market, has iron and 
copper foundries, engineering and ship¬ 
building works, brewing, and sugar, glass, 
and olieniical manufs. Pop. 32,700. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas <c. 1521-65), 
diplomat and writer, h. London and educ. 
at Oxford. He was sent by Henry VIII 
as imibas. to Charles V, whom ho accom¬ 
panied In his disastrous expedition against 
Algiers, 1541. Later C. was recalled to 
England us chief clerk of the Privy 
Council; ho was knighted in 1547. Eliza¬ 
beth I employed him as ambas. to the 
Em]>oror Ferdinand I, 1558, to Philip II 
at Courtrav, and as minister at the Sp. 
court, 15(51. Among his literary works 
is a truns. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, 
1549. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (c. 1561-1615), 
naturalist, son of the statesman, father of 
Edward, .lames, and Thomas the regicide. 
In H)l).3 ho was appointed director of the 
education and household of Prince Henry. 
He opened the first Eng. alum-mines at 
Belman Bank, (Biisborough, about 1600. 

Ch&lonnes-sur-Loiro, tn In the dept of 
Muino-et-riolre, France, 12 m. Sw. of 
Augers. The chief trade is in wines, 
grain, and limestone. There arc mineral 
springs In the neighbourhood. C.-sur-L. 
posseases the ruins of a 12th-oent, chateau. 
Pop. 3800. 

Ch&lons'sur-Marne, Fr. tn, cap. of the 
dei>t of Marne, on the r. b, of the Marne. 
It was known to the Romans as Cata- 
lauuum. From the 10th cent, to the 
14th cent. It was governed by its bishops. 
It suflfored at the hands of the English 
in the Hundred Years War. Tn 1589 
Henry IV (fl.v.) transferred the parlement 
of Paris here when the tn sided with him. 
Taken by the Germans In 1870, w’hon Mac- 
Mahon (u.v.) withdrew from the famous 
camp of O.-sur-M,. formed by Napoleon 
ITT In 1856 (see Franco-Gfrman War). 
and was again In Ger. hands for a short 
period In the First World War. The tn, 
including the 13tb-cent. cathedral, was 
severely damaged In the Second World 


Wat. Thete are many old bouses, and a 
12th-oent. church, Notre-Dame-en-Vaur, 
and the tn is the seat of a bishop. C.-sur- 
H. is an important railway Junction, and a 
centre of tne wine trade of Champagne. 
It also has leather, oil, and textile manufs. 
It was formerly noted for Its worsted cloth 
caUed * shalloon* (called ‘chalons* by 
Chaucer). Pop. 31,000. See also Cata- 

LAUNIAN FIBLDS. 

ChAlus (Castrum Luoii). Fr. tn in the 
dept of Haute-Vienne, on the Tardolre. 
It has a ruined castle on a hill, besieging 
which Richard I, Coeur-de-Lion (q.v.), 
was mortally wounded. Pop. 2100. 

Chalybaeus (Chalybftus), Heinrich Moritz 
(1790-1862); Ger. philosophical writer. 
From 1839 until 18.52 ho was prof, of 
philosophy at Kiel Univ. where, ’^th the 
exception of one brief interval, he re¬ 
mained tin his death. In 1836 he pub. 
Tlistorische Entwickelung der spekulativen 
Philosophie (Kant to Hegel). But his 
chief works are Entvmrf eines Systems der 
JVissenschaftelehre, 1846, and System der 
spekulativen Ethik (2 vols,), 1850. His 
general principle, * ideal-realism,* rejects 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and 
what he regards as the ono-sidcjd Idealism 
of Hegel, and he tries to find a mean 
between the two. He defines the ‘world 
ether' as the infinite in time and space 
and which in his vife'w must be postulated 
as necessarily coexisting with the Infinite 
Spirit or God. 

Chalybeate Springs are natural mineral 
springs in which iron predominates, as at 
Harrogate and Leamington Spa, England. 
The iron is genoraUy combined with car¬ 
bonic acid, in the form of protoxide or 
proto-carbonate, or with sulphuric acid. 
In ti»e form of sulphate of iron, and the 
springs, therefore, can be subdivided into 
carbonated chalybeate and sulphated 
chalybeate. 

Chalybes (Gk Chaluhes, from Chedups, 
iron), Asiatic people who lived In Pontus, 
Asia Minor, 8E. of Black Sea. Famed 
as ironworkers, whence our word ‘chaly¬ 
beate.* Also a people mentioned by 
Xenophon as dwelling in the mts on the 
borders of Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

Chalybite, see Sidkrite. 

Cham (Fr. for Ham, son of Noah) 
(1819-84), pseudonym of the brilliant 
caricaturist, Am6d6e Charles Henri, 
Vlcomte de No^. He studied under 
Delaroche and Charlet, and won fame 
for depicting the humorous side of con¬ 
temporary Parisian life, his first album, 
Calembours, bitises, jeux de mots tiris 
par lea chevtux, appearing in 1842. In 
1843 he first became connected with 
Charivari, and In this and the Journal dea 
Ptlerinages his drawings continued to 
appear till his death. His masterpieces 
are chiefly social, but ho also did political 
wirtoons. Among his skits are Proud- 
homana, Baigneurs et buveurs d*eau. L*Ex¬ 
position de Londres. For collections of 
his comic sketches see Douze Ann4es 
comiques. 1880, Lee FoUes parisiennes, 
1883. There are also examples in G, A. 
Sala*s Paris Herself Again in 1879, 
1882. See F. Ribeyre, Cham, sa vie et 
son ontvre, 1884, 
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ChamMeypaiit, ffenua of hardy, ever- 
green ooniferoua trees, closely related to 
and often included under Cupressus; 
family Pinaceae; sometimes known os 
Bastard or False Caresses, and chiefly 
from N. America, Formosa, and Japan. 
C. lamoniana, Lawson’s Cypress, is very 
variable; C, fiookatensis, C. odtusa, and C, 
pisifera are valued for forestry and orna¬ 
mental gardening. See OrpRKSB. 

Chamaeleon, small S. constellation near 
the S. pole S. of Carina and Musca, 
announced by Bayer in 1603. 

Cbamaerops, family Palmaoeae, Palm 
genus of 1 species, C. humilis, native to 
Mediterranean region, and only palm 
native to Kurope. An evergreen shrub, 
with fan-shaped leaves, it is a popular 
greenhouse foliage plant, with many 
varieties; and m^ be grown outdoors in 
mild localities in Britain. 

Chamba, tn and area in India, formerly 
an Indian state, now part of Himachal 
Pradesh. The hill station of Daihousie 
lies in C. ter., which contains magnificent 
forests. 

Chambal, riv. in central India, trib. of 
the Jumna It. (q.v.). It rises in the 
Vindliya Range (2019 ft) and flows 650 m. 
in a NE. direction to its junction with 
the Jumna, 90 m. SE. of Agra- 

Chamber Music, name for music suitable 
for performance at home, as distinct from 
church and theatre music, but now also 
applicable to concert music performed by 
small groups of solo instruments. It has 
been said that C. M. dates no further back 
than Hnydj. 1 , but this is quite untrue, 
since the fantasies for consorts of viols of 
the age of KlLzabeth I, and the 17th-cent. 
It. sonata (la camera, usually for 2 violins, 
bass viol (or cello), and continuo (q.v.), are 
earlier examples of w'hat is domestic music 
of the same kind. Whnt Haydn did 
develop, though not originate, was tho 
string quartet, which is, so to speak, tho 
staple form of C. AT.; it was in his hands 
that it became allied to sonata (q.v.) 
form, having been at first, like the sym¬ 
phony, hardly distinguishable from the 
It. operatic overture, which was in fact 
usually called sinfonia. Mozart and 
Beethoven cultivated the quartet at its 
fines^ what is more, tho former showed 
that C. M. In sonata form could be equally 
perfect in various other instrumental 
combinations, with or without piano parts, 
and the latter, in his last quartets, that 
this classical form was capable of being 
departed from or transcended. The 
purest C. M, in tho classical manner in the 
early 19th cent, was written by Schubert 
and in its late years by Dvofdk, for 
although the latter was surpassed by 
Brahms, tho Czech composer understood 
the ideal chamber style better than tho 
Ger. master. Brahms’s C. M. Is more 
considerable, but ho transfers to Its 
medium a good deal that is actually 
orchestral in conception, though still 
suitable because, like most of Brahms’s 
music even in other domains, it is domestic 
in feeling. Schumann’s O. M. is purer, but 
less important; on tho other hand the 
C, M. medium was stretched either In the 
direction of ampler sound or In that of 


programme music (Q.v.) by Smetana in 
Bohemia, Tchaikovsky in Russia, Gri^ 
In Norway, and Franck in France, It 
was in France, however, that much was 
done by the be^nning of tho 29th cent, 
to purge C. M. of such elements, especially 
by Faur6, Debussy, and Ravel, but also 
by disciples of Franck, such us d’Indy and 
Chaueson. In Russia a true chamber 
style was cultivated by Glazimov and, 
more interestingly, Taneyov; in Germany 
Max Reger did a vast amount of work with 
a similar aim, but overloaded its essen¬ 
tially classical structures with excessive 
technical diflaoulties and tortuous chro¬ 
matic modulations. It was Hindemith 
who restored Ger. C. M. to its proper 
functions by simplifying his texture, 
though not his idiom, sometimes to the 
point of calling and actually making his 
chamber works ’utility music,’ designed 
for moderntely skilled players. In modem 
England C. M., very little cultivated in 
the home, Is written mainly for concert 
T>erformanco and therefore often difficult 
t.o play; but it has been finely cultivated 
by many composers, including Stanford, 
Frank Bridge, Arnold Bax, John Irelatid, 
Arthur Bliss, Edmund Rubbra, Gerald 
Fiiizi, Michael Tippott, Elizabeth Ma- 
coneby, and Benjamin Frankel. to mime 
only some who have more or less special- 
i.sed in (’. M., though Elgar, Holst, 
Vaughan Williams, and others have cou- 
tributed notably to tbo species. In 
Hungary Bart6k has achieved what is 
perhaps the most important development 
of the string <iuartet since Beethoven; in 
Italy Pizzetti has revived true (l. M. 
nobly; in Czechoslovakia tho most original 
contribution bus been made by Jami(’ek. 
Amer, conu>o8or8 arc fjiced with much t he 
same decline in (iomestic miiHio-making 
as those of Great Britain, hut many hnvo 
contributed assiduously to the concert 
repertory. 

It remains to bo said that although 
C. M. is mainly Instrumental, it does not 
exclude tho himian voice. In tho 17tb 
and 18th cents, chamber cantatas and 
duets were fashionable; in modern times 
settings of poetry often provide single 
vocal parts consorting with various Instru¬ 
mental combinations. 

Chamber of Commerce, an organisation 
formed to protect tho interests of private 
enterprise in industry and commerce 
w’itliin a particuJar tn or area. In some 
countries C.s of C. arc gov. controlled 
and membership is compulsoi-y, w'hcreas 
In others—such as tho U.Iv.—C.s of C. are 
independent bodies, relying for their 
revenue on tho voluntary subscriptions 
paid by their raoinbei-s. Such basic 
differences make generalisations impos¬ 
sible, but it is true to say that C.s of C. are 
universally respocU^d, and their advice 
is frequently sought by govs. The first 
C. of C. was formed in France, at Mur- 
Boilles, in l.'iOO, and the first chamber to 
be formed In the U.K. was in Glasgow In 
1783, when it vvas incorporated under 
royel charter by George III. To-day 
nearly every manufacturing centre in the 
U.K. has its local C. of C.. the largest of 
these being the London u. of C. with a 
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direct memberslilp of 12,500, and a 
further 50,000 represented on Its council 
thronah 46 afidllated assooiations. The 
London chamber is the largest in the 
world. 

Membership of a U.K. C. of C. is com* 
posed mainly of manufacturers and mer* 
chants. It should be remembered, how* 
erer, that in the U.R. the title * Chamber 
of Commerce* is not protected in law, and 
there are a number of bodies using the 
title which could more appropriately be 
styled 'Chambers of Trade,* as their 
membership is predominantly retail. At 
a national level the views of CT.s of C. in the 
U.K. are oo*ordinated by the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce 
(A.B.C.C.). to which some 98 U.K. 
chambers and 16 Brit, chambers in foreign 
conntriee are afOUated, the m^ority being 
inooroorated by the Board of Trade under 
the Companies' Act (to-day only incor¬ 
porated ohambere are aco^ted for 
affiliation). Her Majesty's Cov. fre¬ 
quently seeks the views of C.8 of C., both 
from the association on national policy 
matters and from its constituents on 
subjects they are particularly qualified to 
handle. An example of the confidence 


first at these chambers was formed in 
Paris in 1873. Correspondingly, there are 
a number of foreign C.s of O. in the U.K. 
The views of C.s of C. within the Common¬ 
wealth are co-ordinated by the Federation 
of Commonwealth and Brit. Empire 
C.*8 of C., which was formed In 1886 and 
the secretariat for which is in the London 
C. of C. This body holds triennial con¬ 
gresses, at which questions of general 
interest to traders in all parts of the 
Commonwealth are discussed and exam¬ 
ined, and policies suggested for the 
guidance of the govs, of the Common¬ 
wealth and dominions. At an inter¬ 
national level the International C. of C. 
(see below) serves a similar purpose on a 
worldwide scale. 

Chamber of Commerce, International, 
founded in 1920 to promote international 
trade (H.Q. in Paris). Its objects are to 
express, and to represent to govs., the 
considered judgment of inh^ational 
business on current problems of inter¬ 
national trade, to improve trading con¬ 
ditions, and to foster private enterprise. 
It has the highest grade of consultative 
status with the U.N.O. Membership 
covers 57 countries of which 36 maintain 


placed in C.s of C. affiliated to tho 
A.B.C.C. la the fact that only these 
chambers, together with the London and 
regional offices of the Federation of Brit. 
Industries (Q.v.), are authorised by the 
Board of Trade to issue certificates of 
origin and to certify commercial invoices. 
So extensive are the activities of U.K. 
chambers, both locally and nationally, 
that It is Impracticable to give a compre¬ 
hensive list. Reforonoe should, however, 
be made to some particular aspects of 
their work; e.g. some large chambers— 
London and Manchester—have estab. 
courts of arbitration; in areas where a 

{ lartlcuJar industry has developed, special- 
sed services are offered, such as the 
faculties of the textUo testing laboratory 
estab. by the Manchester chamber; tho 
A.B.C.C. is one of the sponsoring bodies 
for the National Certificate in Commerce: 
the commercial examinations set by the 
London chamber are widely recognised 
and internationally known and accepted; 
the Birmingham chamber organises the 
Brit. Tndustrifv? Fair which is staged in 
extensive fair space and buildings at 
Castle Bromwich. ^ ^ 

The more important C.s of C. affiliated 
to the A.B.C.C. assist their members in 
the following mutters: agencies, contract 
terms, export and Import problems, pari, 
reports, local affairs, market reports, 
purchase tax, rating policy, taxation 
matters, tn and country planning, trade 
inquiries tnwie marks and names, and 
trans. These are but some of the varied 
sorvloes available on request from mem- 

The object of Brit. C.s of 0. In forelp 
countries Is to promote Brit, trade in the 
country in which they are sltnate^ ^ 
qualify for membership of the A.B.C^. 
such chambers must confine the privi¬ 
leges of full membership to Brit, subjocte, 
and the officers, members of the oou^li, 
and the secretary must be British, ihe 


national committees. Executive author¬ 
ity is vested in its elected councU which 
meets 3 times a year. The International 
C. of C. Congress meets every 2 years. 
The address of the Brit, national com¬ 
mittee Is 16 Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Chamber of Shipping of the U.K. 
includes most of tho shlp-owTiers' associa¬ 
tions of the U.K. It communicates with 
tho chief gov. depts on all matters affect¬ 
ing the interests of Brit, merchant 
shipping. In 1929 the chamber passed 
resolutions in favour of an international 
load-line agreement, and a uniform 
standard for safety of life at sea. Its 
affairs are managed by an executive 
council to which each affiUated associa¬ 
tion elects 1 or more members. Its 
offices are at 3 Bury Street, London, 
E.C.3. See Load Link and Shipping. 

Chamberlain, (Arthur) Neville (1869- 
1940), statesman, d. Birmingham, younger 
son of Joseph C., by his second wife, 
Florence Kenrick. He was educ. at 
Rugby and at Mason College, Birmingham 
(later known as Birmingham Univ.). He 
managed an estate in the Bahamas, 
1890-7; returned to bo a manufacturer in 
Birmingham; entered Birmingham City 
Council. 1911, and became chairman of 
the town planning oommitteo and an 
alderman, 1914. During the First World 
War he was member of the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic), 1915, and 
director-general of national service, 1916- 
1917. C. was lord mayor of Birmingham, 
1916-16. and took a loading part in the 
estab. of the municipal Imiik, which 
began as a war-time expedient. In 
Deo. 1918 he was elected Conservative 
M.P. for the Ladirwood dlv. of Birming¬ 
ham; was made a privy councillor and 
postmaster-general in the Bonar Law 
ministry, in 1922; paymaster-general, 
1923. when Baldwin r^laoed Bonar 
Law as Prime Minister, C. entered tho 
Cabinet as minister of health. Only a 
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few months later he became chancellor 
of the exchequer. This series of meteoric 
promotions, remarkable in the case of a 
mQn who had not entered public life till he 
was past 40, was in a meas\ire justifled by 
the Mneral recognition of ids notable 

e ror pari, debate. In 1024, when the 
jorvatives returned to power, C, was 
asked to resume the chancellorslilp of the 
cxoheciuer, but he preferred to be minister 
of health and be made that ministry a 
leading dept of state. Ho became c^han- 
cellor of the exchequer again in the 
National Gov., 1031, in succession 
Snowden, and his first move was to carry 
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protection. In all C. introduced 6 
budgets, and his policy was to refuse largo 
state expenditure on public works and to 
restore confldencje by economy, by liaising 
wholesale pric^es, and by fostering easy 
credit and low rates of interest. He 
differed from the old lawsea’faire schcK)! 
in that he desired large state expenditure 
on social reform, but only if private 
enterprise created the requisite wealth. 
His hope for a great programme of social 
reform were no%v, however, dashed by the 
menace to international security and the 
need to tliink of rearraamont. It was on 
his advice that the gov. capitulated to 
Mussolini on the question of sanctions 
over the war with Abyssinia. In Feb. 
1937 ho announced the gov.’s decision to 
spend £1,300,000 on rearmament. Later 
that year he succeeded Baldwin as 
Premier. Karly in 1938 ho came into 
‘Conflict with his foreign secretary, Eden, 
over his decision to negotiate an agree¬ 
ment with Italy and Eden resi^^ed. 


This was in fact the real beginning of the 
* appeasement policy * with which the 
memory of O. must ever be associated. 
Himself comparatively a novioo in foreign 
affairs, he had an instinctive dlstnist of 
the Foreign Olfloe experts and was 
largely his own foreign secretary. He 
insisted on a rigidly non-intervontlonist 
attitude towards Spain; and early in 1939 
visited Mussolini. When, in 1938, war 
with Germany seemed inevitable over the 
Sudeten issue, C. then took the un- 
precedentocl step of going by plane to 
Berchtesgaden to see Hitler. As ho was 
now 69 and had never flown before, the 
world saw an clement of the heroic in this 
personal dash for i)eaoe. C. acceded to 
Hitler’s damaging demands and carried 
iKjth the Brit, and Fr. Cabinets with Idm. 
At a second meeting with Hitler at 
Godesbeig. Hitler naturally raised his 
price and even O. shrank from compliance. 
War seemed imminent but, on the inter¬ 
vention of Mussolini, C. and Hitler w^ere 
once again brought together—this time 
at the notorious Mimich 4-power meeting 
(sfle Munich Pact) which in effect 
threw the Czechs overboard. C. deluded 
himself by bringing back a worthless 
signature tx? a treaty of permanent 
friendship between Germany and Britain. 
He aunounced that ho had * brought back 
I)eaco with honour’ and he believed that 
it was ‘peace for onr time’; and he com¬ 
pared his home-coming to that of Beaoons- 
fleld from Berlin in 1878. Ho was 
acolaimod everywhere, and though dis¬ 
illusionment goon followed with the 
increasingly bollicoso tone of Ger. politU^ 
utterances, C. continued to T)oint b) Ids 
various international agreements as viudi- 
oations of his policy of appeasement, lu 
Fob. 1939 he announced Britain’s recog¬ 
nition of the Franco regime in Spain, and 
repeated his conviction, witli obvious 
sincerity, that Germany had no aggres¬ 
sive intention. On 10 Mar. he gave out a 
statement that the international outlook 
was fair; but 3 days later Hitler invaded 
Czechoslovakia. At this point C. seems 
to have realised at last that appeasement 
had failed. He rebuked Hitler for his 
perfidy, gave a guarantee to Poland and, 
still later, guarantees to Rumania and 
Greece. It Is true to say that 0.*8 part 
in the Munich Pact gave Britain a year 
In which to make good her defences; but 
in fact his rearmament programme did 
not keep pace with that of Gwmany, and 
on 1 Sept. 1939 Germany’s load in air 
strength was muoh greater than at the 
time of Munich. It was only in May that 
C. at last consented to waive Ids prejudice 
against the formation of a Ministry of 
Supply. Himself a quick and buslness- 
liko administrator, ho neither filled 
ministerial posts with able ministors nor 
had the power to drive others. Britain 
declared war on Germany on 3 Sept., after 
Germany had Invaded Poland: and C. 
announced the fact In a mo^ng and 
historic broadcast. Hls gov, was not to 
survive much longer. The failure of the 
allied campaign in Norway infuriated 
the whole country, and in the debate in 
the Commons of 6-8 May hia vote of 
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coafideno^ waa iiaesed by only 281 to 200. 
a great many gov. aupportere abstaining. 
O. then tried to moot the rising storm 
by reshuffling his Cabinet* but Labour 
refused to ioln an/ gov. under him and 
he resigned on 10 May, the day when the 
Gennans invaded the low countries. As 
lord president of the oouncil in the 
Churonill Gov. he whole-heartedly sup¬ 
ported the new Prime Minister’s rosolre to 
continue the war come what might. At 
the end of July he underwent an operation, 
hut hopes of recovery were not fulfilled. 
He d. 0 Nov. See D. Keith Shaw. Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain^ 1930, and 
K. Felling, The Life of Neville Chamber^ 
lain, 1948. 

Ghamberlaim Basil Hall (1850-1935). 
scholar, b. Southsea, Hants. Held the 
chair of Japanese and philology at the 
univ. of Tokyo. Among his pubs, are 
Kssay in Aid of a Grammar and Dictionary 
(d the Luchvum Languaoe, 1874. The 
Classical Poetry of the Japanese, 1880, A 
Romanised Japanese Reader, 1880, A 
Simplified Grammar of the Japanese 
Language, 1886, The Ijangnage, Mytho¬ 
logy, and Geographical Nomenclature of 
Japan viewed in the Light of Aino Studies, 
1887, Ainos, 1888, A llandbook for 
ColloquUd Japanese, 1888 (revised ed., 
1907), Things Japanese, 1890 (Olh ed., 
1938), A Handbook for Travellers in 
Japan, 1891 (5tb od.. 1809), A Practical 
huroduction to the Study of Japanese 
Writing, 1899 <2nd od., 1905), Murray’s 
Japan (3rd and subisequent eds. in 
collaboration wiUi W. B. Mason), Japan¬ 
ese Pmtry, 1911, and Huit SUcles de 
Podsie francaise, 1927. 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart (1855- 
1927), Auglo-Cler. autlior, b. {Southsea, 
the son of on admiral, and oduc. at 
Cheltenham. He later lectured on pMlo- 
eophy at Vienna Uiilv. The results of his 
study of modern thought and civilisation 
are embodied in his book Die Grundlagen 
neunzehuien Jahrhunderis, 1899, trans. 
into English in 1910. In 1896 he pub. 
a biogrraphy of Wagner, whose daughter 
he married. He became a naturalised 
German, his admiration of the Ger, way of 
life being coupled with an intense hatred 
of anything English. During the First 
World War he wrote much anti-Brit, 
propaganda. C. was a strong anti-Semite 
and probably Hitler derived his Ary^ 
theory and policy partly from C. See 
A. Rosenborg, Houston Stewart Chamber’ 
lain als Regrilndcr einer deutsohen Zukunjt, 
1927 

Chamberlain, John (1554-1628), Eng. 
letter-writer, o, Ix>ndon, and educ. at 
Trinity College. Cambridge. His own life 
was uneventful, but be was a friend of such 
people as Inigo Jones, Lancelot And^wes, 
etc., and his nearly 500 extant letters 
(1697-1626) give a vivid pieduro of many 
aspects of Jacobean life. AV. Noto- 
steln. Four Worthies, 19.56. His letters 
we/re ed. by N. McClure. 193®* ,x 

Chamberlain, Joseph 
statesman, b, London, ^ 
tarian business man, and eduo. at Canon- 
bury and at the tjniv. OoUefij school 
(lioudon). On leaving school he spent 


a short time in his father’s office in tn, 
and then left for Blimiingliam. where he 
joined his cousin, Jos^h Nettlefold, in 
the screw business. His keen business 
methods and his tmdotdsted ability en¬ 
sured the progress of the firm. As a 
result C. was able to retire from business 
at an early age, a very wealthy man, and 
take an active interost in public life. 
He was already recognised as one of the 
loaders of liberal ideas in Birmingham, and 
had been instrumental in establishing a 
Liberal Association in the tn. In 1870 he 
became a member of the Birmingham 
school boar^ and 8 years later the 
chairman. His poiitifos at this time were 
usually given the name of republioan, 
not because they actually advocated the 
principles of republicanism, but because 
they were so advanced and so radical 
that they easily outdistanced even the 
most liberal ideas of the formal Liberal 
party. In 1873 he became mayor of 
Birmingham, an office he occupied for the 
suoeeecfing 3 years, and during his period 
of office many reforms and much public 
rebuilding were carried out. C. soon 
^nod a national reputation. In 1876 
(j. became one of the M.P.s for Birming¬ 
ham. his colleague being John Bright 
(q.v.). 

He rapidly advanced towards the front 
ranks of the Liberal party. He showed 
his organising ability by the manner in 
which he organised the Liberal Associa¬ 
tion throughout the country, an organisa¬ 
tion for which both he and the Liberal 
party were recompensed in the general 
election of 1880, when the Liborah were 
returned with a clear maiority over both 
the Conservatives and the Nationalists. 
In the Liberal Gov. of 1880, C. was given 
the position of the president of the Board 
of Trade, with Cabinet rank, and Sir 
Charles Dilke, another leader of the radical 
section, became under-secretary for foreign 
affairs. In 1885 he put forward what 
was called the * unauthorised programme,* 
that is, a programme which went far 
beyond the oonoeption of the Liberal 

S arty. He had up to this time supported 
lie Liberal party on questions of foreign 

e iUcy, and more especially Irish policy. 

0 advocated also free education and 
small holdings, the famous phrase 'three 
acres and a oow* exemplifying the latter 
policy. In 1886 Gladstone’s ministry 
was defeated. At the elections which 
followed the number of Liberal members 
was decreased, and it became necessary 
to depend on the Irish vote for a majority. 
C. was returned for W. Birmingham, and 
in Jan. 1886 Salisbury’s gov. was defeated. 
Already it was known that Gladstone was 

g oing to introduce a Homo Rule Bill, but 
!. accepted office as president of the Local 
Gov. Board. In Mar. he resigned, giving 
as his reason that ho was unable to acoept 
the measure which Gladstone had laid 
before the Cabinet, that he still supported 
a large extension of local gov. for Ireland, 
but could not go to the lengths proposed, 
and in the ^d 0. and his followers voted 
against Glad«4>on6*s Bill. The feeling of 
the Gladstonian Liberals, not unnaturally, 
was deep and bitter against 0. The 
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Liberal’Unionists led by O. rapidly 
became more and more separated from 
tbe Qladstonian Idberals, and they 
adopted a definite policy for themselres. 
They decided that it was necessary under 
eTeiT consideration to keep Gladstone ont 
of offioe, and they supported the Tories 
with that end in Tlew. They did not. 
however, yet take ofiice with the Tories, 
and their influence was rather widening 
in Tory policy. The Tory Gov. passed 
measures which up to this time had been 
reerardod solely as part of the Liberal 
programme, and many of them were more 
progressive than sixnilar measures pre¬ 
viously adopted by the Liberals. In the 
general election of 1892 C. was again 
returned for his old constituency, but the 
Liberal-Unionists and Tories were in a 
minority and Gladstone became Prime 
Minister. In 1893 C. took the most 
prominent part in opposing the Home 
Hule measure introduced by Gladstone; 
a measure which passed the House of 
Conunons but was rejected by the Lords. 
In 1895 the Rosebery gov. was defeated, 
and the gov. which was formed by 
Salisbui’y included a number of Liberal- 
Unionists. This was the first great 
definite step towards tbe union of the 
parties. C. became colonial secretary. 

The period 1895-1900 was one of great 
dllHculiy, especially in the matter of 
colonial affairs, and more especially in 
S. Africa, War broke out in 1899, but in 
1900 C. received vindication of his actions 
as colonial secretary in the result of the 
election which followed. During this 
period of office he had also passed the 
Australian Commonwealth Act (1900). 
During the years of oflSee O. had advo¬ 
cated the policy called Imperialism. He 
had never subscribed to the narrow limite 
of the Gladstonlan foreign policy, and his 
tenure of office as minister for the colonies 
had taken his ideals from the purely 
national point of view and widened them 
to the imperial point of view. During 
the war he was the hero of his party, and 
by his firm policy and his unswerving 
support of the war did much to enhance 
his reputation. 

In 1902 Arthur Balfour became Prime 
Minister, and C. continued to serve imdor 
him. The Boor War had convinced him 
that the economic links of the Brit. 
Empire must be strengthened, and In 1903 
he stated his belief In an Imperial prefer¬ 
ential tariff. The Conservative party 
was bitterly divided on the subject, and 
C., pleading for a free hand, resigned. 
Ritchie and Hamilton, the stauncher free 
traders, also resigned at the same time. 
O. resided merely to become the pioneer 
of the movement which he advocated, 
and not from any sense of hostility 
towards his * friend and leader* Balfour. 
Balfour*8 attitude on the question was 
more or less philosophic, and he was 
claimed by both sections of his party. 
He, however, made it clear that he was 
In favour of a measure of tariff reform for 
purely retaliatory purposes. C. spent the 
years 1903-6 In travelling througnout the 
country advocating his system of tariff 
reform. The withdrawal of C. from the 


Cabinet, and the advocation of these new 
measures, contributed to the downfall of 
the gov., which re8l|mied in Deo. 1905. 
The election which followed was to a very 
great extent the result of the differences 
m the party. C. insisted on the adoption 
of his prin^ples, and the Unionist party 
was overwhelmed at the elections. Bal¬ 
four, after the elections, pledged himself 
to tariff reform, which after that became 
the prin. plank of the Unionist platform. 
But C.*B nealth had broken down, and 
after 1906, though retaining his pari, seat, 
he took no further part in politics. See 
J. L. Garvin, 7'he Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, 1932. 

Chamberlain, Sir (Joseph) Austen (1863- 
1937), statesman, eldest son of Joseph C., 
eduo. at Rugby and Cambridge. In 1892 
ho entered Parliament as Liberal- 
Unionist mombor for E. Worcs, for which 
constituency he sat till 1914. From that 

? rear he represented Birmingham W., his 
ather*8 former constituency. During 
Lord Salisbury*8 tliird administration 
(1895-1900), C. was civil lord of the 
Admiralty, being promoted as tluancial 
secretary to tbe Treasury on the for¬ 
mation of SalisbuiT^s fourth Gov. 
(1900-2). As finanolal socreUiry ho 
represented the postmaster-general. Lord 
Londonderry, in the House of Commons. 
He became postmaster-general in Bal¬ 
four’s first Gov., July 1902. C. was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer on 
the reconstruction of Balfour’s Caidnot, 
1903-6. In 1913 he was cliairman of the 
royal commission on Indian finance and 
currency. In the Coalition Gov. formed 
(luring the First World War ho was secre¬ 
tary of state lor India, 1915-17-—resigning 
because the dept over which he presided 
was culpable in regwd to the Mesopota¬ 
mian campaign. He became a member 
of the War Cabinet, without office, in 
1918. He was chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, 1919-21; lord privy seal and 
leader of the House of Commons. 1921-2. 
Later, in the Conservative Gov., ho was 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1924- 
1929; and signed the Locarno Treaty, 
1926 (he was knighted for his services In 
this connection), and the Kellogg Pact, 
1928. He was lord rector of Glasgow 
Unlv., 1925-8. He received th(^ Nobel 
peace prize, 1926. O. wrote his auto¬ 
biography in 1935. See Sir C. I^etrle, 
The Lnfe and Letters of Sir Austen Cham¬ 
berlain, 1939. 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville Bowles (1826- 
1902), field marshal, b, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. He entered the Indian Array in 
1837 and took part In the Afghan war 

i 1839-42) at (ihaznl, Kandahar, and 
Cabul. and was wounded on 6 occasions. 
He fought at Maharajpur in the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843 and in the Punjab 
campaign of 1848, after which he was 
made commandant of the Punjab military 
police. In the Indian Mutiny (1867) he 
distinguished himself at Delhi, where he 
was severely wounded. He was in 
command of the Umboyla campaign 
(1863), and from 1870 to 1881 was o^- 
mander-ln-chief of the Madras Army. 
He retired in 1886, and was made a field 
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marshal in 1900. See life by O. W. 
Forrest* 1909. 

Chamberlain, officer attached to the 
court of a monarch, appointed by a kingrt 
nobleman, or corporation to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. In 
Qreat Britain this office dates from very 
early times. The C. was one of the chief 
officers of state from the 13th cent.; 1406, 
Parliament declared that he must be a 
member of the Comioil (ace Cabinkt) ex 
officio. Uenoe he had a large share in the 
responsibilities of gov., and though this is 
no lon^r the case ne remains an officer of 
very high standing in the royal household. 
The Lord O. has control over all officers, 
servants (except those of the bod-cham¬ 
ber), physicians, musicians, oomedlana, 
and tradesmen connected with the royal 
household. In 1782 he became provider 
of state robes for the royal family and 
household and officers of state. Cards 
of admission to royal functions (levees, 
drawing-rooms, balls) must bo obtained 
from him. Theatres in tns containing a 
royal palace have to be licensed by the 
Lord C.; no new play can bo performed 
without Ills saiictlon (see Censorship op 
THE UitAMA). A vloe-C. as deputy and 
assistant has existed from the time of 
Richard II. Other state officials ore the 
Lord Great C. and City C. (of various 
corporations). 

Chamberlain, Lord Great, hereditary 
office, historically descended from the 
ancient clumiberUiin of ti«e Kxchectuor 
of the Norman period. The office was 
formerly of tbe highest dignity, and wits 
held in grand eerjeanty. The L. G. C. is 
now the sixth great officer of state, and the 
duties of the office are mainly concerned 
witli coronation ccromonifjs. To the 
office also lippertaln the care of tbe 
queen’s palace at Westminster, authority 
over the buildings of the 2 Houses of 
Parliament during recesses, and the duty 
of attending on peers at their creation, 
and bishops when they perform their 
homage. Tlio office, which became 
hereditary on the grant by Henry I to the 
family of Do Vero, Karls of Oxford, has 
been the subject of 2 legal contests within 
the last 150 years. Towards the end of 
the 19th cent. It was still hold conjointly 
by the faimlies of Choliuondeley and 
Willoughby d'Eresby, in right or tholr 
mothers, who were sisters and co-heirs of 
the 4th Duke of Ancostor, but later it was 
In the joint tenure of the Marouoss of 
Ohohnondeley, the Earl of Ancaster, and 
the Marquciss of Lines. The present 
holder of the office Is the 5th Marquess of 


Cholmondcloy. 

Chamberlen, name of family of inan- 
mldwivos and physicians of Huguenot 
descent; ^ ^ , 

William Chamberlen (r. 1540-96) fled 
from Franco to England with his family 
in 1569. 

Peter ChamberUn (I) (1560-1631), 

eldest son of Wm, was physician w) 
James I and his wife. The obstetric 
forceps used by the Chamberlens and 
kept a closely guarded secret by them, 
were probably invented by 

Peier Chamberlen (II) (1572-1626). 


fifth and last child of Wm, fell foul of the 
Royal OoUeM of Physicians for practising 
medicine without a licence and for not 
confining himself to midwifery. 

Peter Chamberlen (III) (1001-83), son 
of Peter II, went to Gambridge and Padua, 
at which latter he was M.D., 1619. He 
succeeded his uncle, Peter I, as court 
physician and delivered Charles II in 
1630. He attempted to organise the 
female midwives into a company with 
himself aa their president; for this ne was 
reprimanded by the Royal College (he 
was a follow of the college in 1628, but 
was dismissed from his fellowship in 1649). 
A very successful obstetrician, he re¬ 
turned to his court appointment on the 
accession of Charles II. 

Uvah Chamberlen (fl. 1665-1700). eldest 
son of Peter III, succeeded his father at 
court in 1673. He again used the 
‘secret instrument’ with great success, 
and attempted to sell It to Franqols 
Mauriceau, the Fr. obstetrician, for 
10,000 livres. Ho attended Mary, Queen 
to James II, at the birth of the Old Pre¬ 
tender, and Princess (later Queen) Anne. 
He advocated a health insurance scheme 
which was not adopted, and a land bank 
which failed and caused him to retire 
hastily to Holland. 

The secret instrument was used by tbe 
Chamberlens for many years, enabling 
them to tlelivor more women more 
effectively than anyone before them. 
When Peter III retired he went to live at 
Woodham Mortimer Hall, near Maldon, 
Essex. After lus deatli his widow hid a 
box beneath a trap-door in the attic, and 
it remained there until 1813, when it was 
discovered and found to contain the 
secret—3 sets of obstetric forceps—with 
other midwifery instruments. These are 
now in the possession of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. See W. Radcliffe, The 
Secret Instrument, 1947. 

Chamberlin, Thomas Chrowdor (1843- 
1928), geologist, b. Mattoon, Ilimois. 
In 1869 he was appointed prof, of natural 
science at the State Normal School of 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and was ap¬ 
pointed prof, and head of the dept of 
geology and director of the Walker 
Museum of the univ. of Chiccigo. In 
1894 C. accompanied the Peary Arctic 
Relief Expedition as geologist. Ho was 
also from 1902 to 1909 investigator of 
fundamental geological problems in the 
Carnegie Institution. 

His theories on the glacial deposits of 
the N. sLvtes, together with his work on 
the planoU'simal hypothesis with Moulton, 
won for C. a worldwide reputation. 
For nearly 40 years he edited the Journal 
of Geoloav* and his pubs, include The 
Geolomi of Wisconsin, 1877-1883, CorUri^ 
inUion to the Theory of Olacial Motion, 
1904, General Treatise on Geology (with 
R. D. Salisbury), 1907-9, The OHgin of 
the Earth, 1916, and The Two Solar 
Families: the Sun*B Children, 1928. 

Chambers, Charles Haddon (1860-1921), 
Australian playwright, b. Stonmore, 
Sydney. His father was in the Civil 
Servloe, which he himself entered at 15; 
but after 2 years he gave it up and 
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became a stockrider. At the ase of 22 
he wont to London, and In 1888 won 
success as a playwrlgrht with his comedy 
Captain Smft. Other plays are T?ie 
idler, 1891, John-a-Dreams, 1894, The 
Tyranny of Tears, 1899, his best work, 
and Passers-By, 1911. 

Chambers, or Chalmers, David, Lord 
Ormond {c. 1530-92), Judge and historian, 
educ. at Aberdeen, then studied theology 
and law in France ntid Italy. Parson of 
SuddT, chancellor of Ross, lord of session 
(1565). A partisan of Mary Queen of 
Scots, said to have been privy to Damlcy’s 
murder, 1667. Attainted by Parliament 
after the battle of Langside, he fled to 
Spain and France. Pub. Ahrlgi des 
hlstoires, reprinted with additions, 1579 
(a chronological summary of European 
hist.). C. returned to Scotland, becoming 
again lord of session. 1586. 

Chambers, Sir Edmund Kirchever (1866- 
1954), scholar, b. Berks, son of Rev. Wm 
C., fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Ho was educ. at Marlborough and Oxford. 
His great works are The Medieval Stage, 
1903, and The Elizabethan Stage, 1923. 
In these he shows the connection between 
the political and social hist, of England 
and the gi'owth and flowering of the 
drama. The latter hook nnfolds in 
minute detail the story of each stage 
company, and sums np all the knowledge 
In existence on the subject. Other 
publications Include Tudor Bevels, 1906 
Shakespeare: a Sim'ey. 192.T: William 
Shakespeare, 1930, which assembles all 
the known facts of Shakespeare’s life; 
Arthur of Britain, 1928, a brief but pene¬ 
trating discussion of Nennius’s sources; 
Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century f^erse, 
1932; ,S'. T. Coleridge, 1938; and A Sheaf 
of Studies, 1942, Ho W'as knighted in 
1925. 

Chambers, Ephraim (1680-1740). ency¬ 
clopaedist, b. Kendal. As a youug man 
he was apprenticed to a map-maker in 
London. In 1728 he pub. by subscription 
his Cyclopaedia, or an Universal Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts and Sciences in competition 
with Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, 1704. 
C.’s work reached its fourth ed. a year 
after his death, and gave rise to the 
Encntclopldie of Diderot and d’Alembert. 

Chambers, George (r. 1803-40), marine 
painter, b. Whitby, Yorks. He was the 
son of a fisherman, and wont to sea as a 
boy; but his sketches of shipping scenes 
found a market in Whitby, and lie set out 
for London where he became a scene 
painter at the Pavilion Theatre. He also 
worked on the panorama of London at 
the Colosseum. His work received the 
attention of Lord Mark Kerr, through 
whose patronage C. received the appoint¬ 
ment of marine painter to William iV and 
Queen Adelaide. He was a member of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
and exhibited from 1827 to 1840. Two 
of his pictures of naval battles are at 
Greenwich, viz. ‘The Capture of Porto- 
bello’ and ‘The Bombardment of Algiers 
in 1836.* 

Chamberf, Robert (1802-71), author 
and publisher, b. Peebles and eduo. at the 
local school. In 1818 he started business 


as a bookstall keeper in Leith Walk. 
Edinburgh. With his brother Wm (q.v.) 
he founded the publishing firm of W. & R. 
Ohamhors. In 1825 ho pnb. Traditions 
of Edinburgh, which won riim the friend¬ 
ship of Scott and led to ^l^ther writings of 
the same description, Notes of the Most 
liemarkable Fires in Edinburgh from 1385 
to 1824, 1824, and Walks in Edinburgh, 
1825. Robert was at first only a con¬ 
tributor to the Journal started by his 
brother In 1832. Later he became Joint 
editor, and his essays and wisdom in 
selection of such materials In literature, 
hist., art, and science as would best 
suit the popular taste were large factors in 
the success of the paper. He wrote the 
lAfe and Wm'ks of Robert Burns, 1851, for 
which he gathered many hitherto unpub¬ 
lished details from the poet's sister, Mrs 
Begg. Robert C. was an ardent scientist, 
and visited Scandinavia and Canada for 
purposes of geological exploration, the 
results of which are contained in Tracings 
of the North of Europe, 18.50, and Tracings 
in Ireland and the Faroe Islands, 1856, 
In 1844 he pnb. anonymously, to avoid 
bringing an accusation of heterodoxy upon 
his firm. Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation, wliich anticipated the theories 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species. The 
nutliorsliip was acknowledged in Alex¬ 
ander Ireland’s preface to the 12th ed., 
1884. In 1869 the nniv. of St Andrews 
conferred xipon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and ho was elected a member of 
tbo Athenfieum Club in London. See 
W. Chambers, Memoir of Robert Chambers 
vrith Autobiographic Reminiscences of 
William Chambers, 1872, 1881, and Story 
of a Long and Busy Life, 1884, 

Chambers, Robert William (186.''. 1933), 
Amer. novelist, b, Brooklyn, Now York. 
Educ. at Brooklyn I’olyteclinie, lie went 
on to study art in Paris, and exldbited at 
the Salon. His first book, In the Quarter, 
was pub. in 1891, and afWr that ho 
became a prolific writer, publishing some 
70 novels, mainly historical romarioes. 

Chambers, Sir William, R.A. (1723-96), 
architect, b. Stockliolra, son of a Scottish 
merchant. Travelled as a supercargo 
to China when a youth, made drawings 
there of buildings, costumes, etc., and 
decided to become an archiU'ct. Then 
studied architecture in Itivly and Paris. 
Retundug to England, 1755, ho taught 
drawing to the Prince of Wales (after¬ 
wards George III), and pub. Designs for 
Chinese Buildings, 1757. Ho was em¬ 
ployed to lay out Kew Gardens, and built 
the pagoda and orangt*ry there. His 
Treatise on Civil Architecture, 1759, 
became a standard work. In 1761 he 
was appointed—jointly with R. Adam 
(q.v.)—one of the 2 official ‘Architects of 
the Works'; and In 1782 became nurveyor- 
general. Ilia masterpiece Is Homerset 
House, 1770-80, miK^b altered in appear¬ 
ance by the subsequont construction of the 
Embankment and Waterloo Bridge. The 
small Casino at Marino near Dublin is 
perhaps the best of a very long list of 
public and domestic buildings, which in¬ 
cluded additions to Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin. He was a co-founder of the Royal 
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il^nadeiiiy of Arts* and its first treasurer, 
1768. 

Chambers* William (1800-83). publisher. 
6. Peebles. In 1813. owing to family mis¬ 
fortunes, he was apprenticed to a book¬ 
seller in Edinburgh. Five years later he 
started business for himself, afterwards 
adding printing to the bookselling, and 
was soon joined by hia brother Robert. 
In 1826-30 he wrote the Bonk of Scotland, 
and collaborated with Robert in a 
Gazetteer of Scotland. In 1832 he issued 
the first number of Chambere'e Edinburgh 
Journal, the pioneer of the oheap popular 
periodical. This led to the founding of 
the firm of W. & R. Chambers, and the 
issue of Chambers*8 En/'vclopaedia (10 
vols.), first pub. In 1859-68. See also 
Chambers, Robert. 

Chambersburg. bor.. cap. of Franklin 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 60 m. SW. of 
Harrisburg. The tn has many fine 
buildings, among which is the Wilson 
College for girls. The trade of the tn is 
extensive, and among its chief manu¬ 
facturing industries are metal and paper 
products, food, clotliing. machinery, and 
flour; there is tilso fruit growing. In 
1864 a portion of the tn was destroyed by 
the (;()nfoderaU‘s. Pop. 17,212. 

Chamberlin, see Burou.npy. 

Chamb^ry, Fr. tn, otip. of the dept of 
Savoh*. in a gorge Unking the K. Isero to 
Lake Ilourgcd. It is the seat of an arch¬ 
bishop, and was the anct cap. of the 
Duchy of Savoy (q.v.). Part of the 15th- 
cent. ohfitoau of the dukes of Savoy 
remains, now incorporated into a modern 
building. C. is a tourist centre, has good 
Avines (including vermouth), and a silk 
industry and taunerioK. It also manufs. 
confectionery. J. and X. de Maistro 
(qq.v.) were b. here. Pop. 30,000. 

Chambon-Feugeroiles, Le, Fr. tn in the 
dept of Loli*o, on the Ondalne. It has 
steel manufs. Pop. 15,700. 

Chambord, Henri Charles Dieudonn6, 
Comte de and Due de Bordeaux (1820-83), 
posthumous son of the Due do Berry and 
grandson of Charles X of Franco, b. Paris. 
Charles X abdicated in favour of his 
grandson (known to his supporters as 
Henri V of Franco) in July 1830, but the 
movement in favour of Louis Philippe 
ftii*ced Charles and Ids grandson to floe to 
England. C.’e character was weak and 
indecisive, and his readiness to comply 
with the plana of the vacillating nobles 
who supported bis cause dissipated his 
chances of attaining U) the throne, both 
in 1848 and In 1870. He d. at Frohsdorf, 
Austria, without an heir, the nearest 
claimant being the Comt<3 de Paris, 

^ambord, famous chfiteau of Oie 
Renaissance period, situated in tho dept 
of Loir-et-Oher, Franco, 12 m. E. of Riois 
(q.v.). The building of the castle was 
commenced by Francis I in 1519, and was 
oomplotod br hia succ'cssors of the Houses 
of Valois and Hoiirbou. It is a huge pile, 
capped by many turrets and gables, and 
stands In a walled piirk of 13,000 ac. It 
has been the residence of the Fr. lungs 
down to Louis XV, and of Marshal Saxe, 
Diane do Poitiers, Stanislaus Les^z^mskl, 
King of Poland, and Marshal Borthler, 


who had It cjonferred upon him by 
Mapoleon In 1809 (qq.v.). After the 
death of Borthler It passed into the hands 
of the oomte de Chambord, who left It 
to tho house of Bourbon-Parma. Moli^re 
gave his first performance of the Bourgeois 
Gmtilhomme in the castle In 1670. See 
A. Arnauld. La Question de Chambord, 
1887, and H. Debraye, Touraine and Us 
Chdteaux, 1926, 

Chambre Ardente (Fr. 'flaming cham¬ 
ber*), court org€tnised c. 1535 by Francis I 
of France for the suppression of Protestant 
heresy. The couiis were draped with 
black and lit, even in the day-time, by 
torches. The C. A. was abolished in 1682. 

Chambre Introuvable (Fr. ‘the match¬ 
less chamber*), name popularly given to 
the Chamber of Deputies which was first 
convened in July 1815, after the second 
recall of Louis XVIII. This Parliament 
roused indignation and alarm throughout 
France for its thorough-going royalist 
policy. Tho term has since been ironic¬ 
ally applied to any ultra-monarchical 

assembly- 

Chamdo, or Ch*angtu: 1. Name of a 
Tibetan Autonomous Region, W. of 
Szechwan, China. It covers an area of 
78,000 sq. Hi. with 23 cos. under its 
administration. Pop. 200,000, mostly 
Tibetans. Tho Szechwan-Tibet motor¬ 
way traverses this region. 

2. Chief tn of the C. Autonomous 
Region, on long. 97* E., lat. 31* N. It has 
sov. monasteries frequented by Lamaist 
pilgrims. With the motor-way completed 
m 1954 it has become a trading centre 
between Lhasa and Chengtu. Pop. (esti¬ 
mated) 15,000. 



Chameleon, name of a large and distinct 
order of lizards In tho family Chomaeleon- 
tidae which inhabit S. Spain, Asia, and 
Africa, but especially Madagascar. Many 
of their charactoilstics are very peculiar, 
e.g. the long, prehensile tall used in 
steadying tho animal by being coiled 
round a branch; the long, sticky, club- 
shaped tongue which can project about 
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the lencrth of ita body; the eyos coTored 
with a thick ^antuar lid capable of 
moving independently and sauinting; the 
6 digits in bundles of twos and three; the 
trlangnlar head, flattened body with a 
toothed crest; and the habit of changing 
colour which can be performed at will. 
They are all Insectivorous, ai*e rather 
quarrelsoxne and inactive, difficult to keep 
in captivity, and when angry they will 
distend their capacious lungs and puff out 
their bodies to a great extent. At night 
they sleep on a tv^, and in winter hiber¬ 
nate after taking in large supplies of food 
and water. Nearly all are oviparous, and 
the female lays her 30 to 40 eggs in a hole 
in the ground. The commonest species 
is C. chamaeleon, which never exceeds 1 ft 
in length, and C. parsoni is the largest 
species, sometimes meeisuring 2 ft from 
head to tall. 

Chaxnfort, Nicolas Sebastien Rooh (de) 
(1741-94), Fr. author and moralist, b. 
Clermont in Auvergne. His comedies, 
ballets, and critical writings, as well as his 
brilliant conversation, attracted a wide 
circle of admirers of every class. Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette favoured his 
literary efforts, but he was keenly op¬ 
posed to the Royalist party during the 
revolutionary agitation. He became sus¬ 
pect, however, and to escape he was 
obliged to commit suicide. His works, 
mainly of apophthegms and anecdotal, 
were edited by Auguls and pub. in 5 vole., 
1824-5. A selection of his works, called 
The Cynic’s Breviary^ is trans. by Hutch¬ 
inson. See J. Teppe, Chamfort: sa vie, son 
oeuvre, sa pens6e, 1950. 

Chamidae, family of molluscs nearly 
related to the cockles, belongs to the order 
Eularaellibranchlata, The members of 
the family are confined to the warmer seas, 
and fossils are abundant from the Jurassic. 
Two of the chief genera are Chama and 
Direras. 

Chamier, Frederick (1796-1870), naval 
historian and novelist, entered the navy 
at the age of 13, and served In the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and on the Mediter¬ 
ranean and W. Indian stations. He 
devoted his leisure to authorship. His 
most valuable work was a continuation 
of W. James’s Naval History of Oreai 
Britain, 1837. 

Chaminade, C4cile (1857-1944), Fr. 
musical composer, b. Paris. She began 
to compose at the age of 8, and her works 
became well known in Franco and 
England, where she toured widely. 
Works: Les Amazones (dramatic sym¬ 
phony); CcUlirhoe (symphonic ballot); 
Trios for piano, violin, and cello; sev. 
vols. of songs and numerous piano pieces. 
Her style is Ught but melodious and 
elegant. 

ffiiamisso, Adalbert von (Louis Charles 
Adelaide de Chamisso de Bonoourt) (1781- 
1838), Ger. poet and naturalist. Ho 
was h. at the chateau of Boncourt in 
Champagne, but spent his childhood in 
Prussia, where his family took refuge 
during the Fr. Revolution. In 1798 he 
entered the Prussian Army, but in 1806, 
when war broke out, his patriotism led 
him to return to his native coimtry. In 


Paris he became the friend of Mine de 
Stodl at Ooppet, where he met Sohlegel. 
At this time he began the study of botany, 
which he afterwards continued at Berlin, 
being appointed curator of the botanic 
gardens in 1819. He edited the Musenah 
manach (1804-6), and became a member 
of the Berlin Academy in 1835. C.’s 
fame rests on his romantic ballads, which 
arc by turns fantastio and lurid. Peter 
ScIUemihls voundersame OeschiciUe, 1814, 
a prose tale, edready known to folklore, of 
tho man who sold his shadow to the devil, 
has been trams. Into almost every Euro¬ 
pean tongue. C. also made many verse 
trans. from poems In other languages, and 
wrote sev. works on natural hist. His 
ooUeoted works (6 vols.) wen» pub. by E. 
Hitzig, 183C-9. See K. Fulda, Chamisso 
und seine Zeit, 1881; E. du Bols-Reymond, 
Chamisso als Naturforscher. 18H9; K. 
Leutzner, Chamisso: a Sketch of his Life 
and Works, 1893. 

Chamois, goat-like antelope {liupicnpra 
rucicapra) inhabiting the luts of otuitral 
and S. Europe (especially tho Alps) and of 
W. Asia. Noted for great speed, agility, 
and delicate power of scent. The ftosli is 
hlglily prized as venison, tho skin furnisln^s 
true chamois-leather (sheepskin is often 
sold as such). The hunting of Is a 
favourite but dan^rous pastime in 
.Switzerland and the T>to 1. In the 
Caucasus, Taurus, and Carpathians ov<‘r 
100 are often seen in a bock. The (\ has 
short horns, and is groy-bromi in colour. 
In tho Pyrenoes it is known as I lie izard. 

Chamomile, see Chamomile. 

Cbamonix-Mont-Blanc, Chamounix, or 
Chamouni, Fr. vil. in the dept <*f Haute- 
Savoie, on the Arve, 40 m. .SK. of (leneva. 
It is in a beautiful, narrow vfilh'y, N. of 
the Mont Blanc range. TIu're ere 7 
glaciers in its vicinity. It is the usual 
approach to Mont BJanc (J)r Pnreord 
(q.v.) ascended from here), and is ex¬ 
tremely pqijular with mountaineers and 
tourists. The altitude Is about 3400 ft. 
Pop. 5900. See Blanc, Mont. 

Champa, nainci of a country which ex¬ 
tended southwards from the R. Olang 
along the coastal region, now ocxnipled by 
Annam, as far os the delta of the R. 
Mekong. The Cham people had racial 
and probably linguistic affinities with the 
Is. peoples of SE. Asia, and their religion 
was a form of Hinduism. Tho hoKtllltr 
of the Vietnamese in tho N. and tiie 
Khmors In tho S. Anally destroyed C. 
From tho 11th cent, onwards tho Viet¬ 
namese people pushed relentlessly south¬ 
wards, annexing more and more of Char»i 
ter. until, at the end of tho 17th oont., C. 
was no more. Hcrnaliis of Cham towers 
and other buildings still siirvive in Antiam. 
and their sculpture reveals strong Indian 
and Khmer Influences. Small pockets of 
Charas ore still found to-day, chiefly in 
Cambodia and Cochin-China, whore they 
live in houses raised on piles and continue 
to speak the Cham language. 

Champac, or Michelia champaca, is an 
Asiatic overmen tree, faniilv Magnolia- 
coao, which la cultivated In China for Its 
beautiful and scentorl flowers, handsome 
appearance, medicinal bark, and usef^ 





Bcaooi, o» x^ruBseis. tie first studied 
under Fouqul^s at Antwerp, but in 1621 
went to Paris, where he became the 
queen’s painter. In this capacity he 
painted decorations in the Luxembourg 
for Marie de* Medid. He was appointed 
rector of the Aoaddmle de Pehiture et de 
Sculpture, and received frequent oom- 
nilBslous from Cardinal Richelieu. In his 
later years he became associated with the 
Port Royalists and the Jansenlsts. He 
inaugurated an official style of por¬ 
traiture, typical works being his Cardinal 
Richelieu in the Louvre, and a triple 

S ortralt of Cardinal Richelieu In the 
rational Gallery. 

Champagne (Fr. *flat country,* from 
Lat. campus, a field), dist. and former 
prov. of France, comprising the depts 
of Marne, Haute-Mame, Aube, and 
Ardenne, and part of Seine-et-Mame, 
Idcnse, Aisue, and Yonne. The prov. 
was about 180 m. long by 160 m. broad. 
The land is fertile in the W. region, and 
its vineyards produce the famous cham¬ 
pagne wines. The prov. was ruled at one 
time by the B'ranks, and later by native 
princes, the vassals of tho Fr. kings. In 
1284 it passed to tho crowuby the 
marriage of Philip IV to Joanna of 
Navarre, lii tho Middle Ages the fairs 
of C. were frequented by merchants from 
all over Europe. See Bourquelot, 
^^tudes Hur Us foirea de Champagne, 1865. 

Champagne, Campaign in (First World 
War). The ^ographical position of C. 
renders It an obvious battlefield for an 
attack on B'‘rance from tho E. or NE. 
During the B’irst World War it was the 
scene of great endeavours by both sides. 
Towards the end of Aug. 1914, von 
Moltke, chief of the Gor. General Staff, 
ordered Prince Rupprccht to penetrate 
the Fr. frontier at Nancy. Tho French 
hei*o w'ore under tho command of de 
Castolnau, and after a battle lasting 6 
days the Germans were repulsed with 
heavy loss. l?*urthor N., however, the 
Germans overran C. in their great sweep 
towards Paris, and Rheims, Ch&lons- aur- 
Marne, Epemay, and ChAteau-Thierry 
all foil to them early in Sept. 1914. By 
9 Sept, the Brit. Array, under Sir John 
B^renoh, W’as rocrossing tho R. Mamo at 
Chfiteau-Thlerry and taking the offensive 
against von Kluck, and with this move¬ 
ment tho battle of tl^e Marne oommenoed. 
By 14 Oct. the Gormans had been forced 
ba<!k from just N. of Verdun—-N. of 
Rhoims—ana N. of Soissons, and that part 
of C. S. of that line was not again Invaded 
i>y the enemy during the w^, except on 
the left, where It was again pierced by tiie 
Gormans in July 1918. From the middle 
of Oct. to middle of Nov. Gor¬ 

mans kept a heavy pressure on the French 
in the Rheims-Soissons sector, and gained 
some ground about Moussy. At the 
befrinning of the new year another action 
took place which rosultt’sd In the Germans 
cminlng ground at Crouy. Taking ^van¬ 
tage of the disorganisation of the Fr. 


ree 
ten 
in 
2 

_rere forced to withdraw to 

S. of the Aisne at Soissons. A few days 
later the French lost more positions on the 
Chemin-des-Dames (q.v.). After this a 
period of trench warmre set In, the lines 
occupied being chiefly dictated by the 
Ger. desire to maintain a strong line on the 
Verdun-Rheima sector. JolKre then de¬ 
cided upon a Ft. offensive in C., with a 
view to clearing the enemy N. of the Aisne. 
Tho advance began on 16 Fob., and after 
nearly a month’s hard fighting little pro¬ 
gress had been made, and at gx^t 
sacrifice. Operations were practically 
suspended for the summer. With the 
object of breaking through the Ger. line 
£. of Rheims, an offensive was planned for 
the autumn. If this were snocessful it 
was hoped that it would so threaten the 
hostile flanks In this region as to compel 
their withdrawal. No attempt was made 
to keep the Fr. plan secret, and the Ger¬ 
mans fully prepared to meet the offensive. 
The preliminary bombardment opened on 
22 Sept, and was maintained for 3 days 
contlnnously. Operations went on 
flercely until 29 Sept., but again little 
impression was made on tho Ger. positions. 
Joffre resigned the post of commander- 
in-chief in Nov. 1916 and was snoceeded 
by Gen. NIvolle, who had to meet diffl- 
oultlos within and without the army. A 
chaugo of gov. had brought in ministers 
unfavourable to the proposed C. offensive. 
In the end, chiefly owing to support by 
the Brit, higher command, Nivelle was 
given a free band. The offensive in O. 
commenced on 16 April, and important 
gains were made in ground and prisoners, 
etc. P6tain then succeeded Nlvell^ with 
B'oeh as chief of the general staff, one of 
the chief Fr. successes in this region during 
1917 was their victory over tho Germans 
on the Chemln-des-Damos. During Oct. 
they had taken Fort Malmaison, and this 
placed them in a favourable position for 
attacking the Chemin-dos-Dames, of 
which they made full use, the Germans 
being compelled to evacuate the position 
early In Nov. Tho area to the E. of 
Rheims was the main scene of the Ger. 
offensive in May 1918. Here they suc¬ 
ceeded in making a great bulTO in me Fr. 
line towards Paris, with Rheims and 
Soissons at the E. and W. ends, re8i>eo- 
tively, of the curve. The Chemin-des- 
Dames fell to the invader very early, and 
the Aisne was soon crossed, as was also 
tho Vosle further S. Gradually Fr. 
resistance about Soissons was felt, then 
the Americans brought the €lcrmans to a 
halt at ChAteau-Thierry, and within a few 
days tho Ger. offensive had shot its bolt. 
A further Ger. attack was attempted in 
the middle of July, but this melted away 
within 2 dairs. It was now the tnm of 
tho Allies to take the offensive, and the 
large salient created by the Germans in 
May was on obvious point of attack. 

In this area (jton Mangln was in com* 
mand of the Fr. Army. After a series of 
minor operations the general offensive 
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oommenoed on 18 July. An enormous 
number of tanks contributed largely to 
its success. In Aug. the offensive was 
resumed and maintained until the Ger¬ 
mans were gradually forced back out of 
C. and eventually out of France. 

Champagne Wines, grown in a region 
legally speolBed in 1911 within the anct 
prov, of Champagne. Tliey are pressed 
from the black and white «ino< grape, the 
great Burgundy grape, the black grape 
Bving depth and body, the white delicacy 
and perfume; white wines can be made 
from black grapes If the juice Is removed 
before fomientatlon from the skins which 
contain the colouring matter. Grown in 
a barren, chalky soil snch as the vine 
requires for the making of the finest 
wines, the grapes are picked over as soon 
as they are gathered and then pressed as 
quickly as possible, the juice being run off 
into a vat whore fermentation takes place. 
The wine is then left to settle for 6 months 
or more. Vintage wines are supposed to 
he made entirely from the grapes gathered 
in some particularly good vintage, but 
nowadays they generally contain wines of 
eiii’lior vintages, and very often a non- 
vintage wine, though cheaper. Is quite as 
good as a vintage wine. Blending Is an 
essential operation in the making of C.. 
for every dist. has its peculiarity and It 
used to be said that the only C. which 
could stand on Its own merits came from 
the vineyards of Ay (q.v.). So there is a 
blending of the wines of various vine¬ 
yards and one of various years t<\ken 
n*om the vast reserves of fine wine, j 
Then, as the wine is bottled, a caroCnlly 
calculated dose of sugar is added to pro¬ 
vide for the secondary fermentation In 
the bottle which will give the wine its 
sparkle. The huge piles of bottles are 
stored in the famous chalk cellars of the 
region and the wine In them ferments, 
producing alcohol and carbonic acid gas 
from the added sugar and throwing a 
sediment. It is essential that C. should 
be golden star-bright, and the sediment 
has to be removed without releasing the 
gas from the bottle. In the course of a 
long operation, the sediment is gradually 
w’orked down the bottle until It rests on 
the cork. The bottles are placed In racks 
and very gradually tilted up by the 
ranueur, a skilled craftsman who by a 
special turn of the wrist displaces the sedi¬ 
ment until the bottles are upside down. 
Then the nock of the bottle is frozen hard 
and the cork removed with the sediment 
with a mlnlmnm waste of wine. C. is 
one of the hardiest of wines, almost proof 
against climate and ill usage, and a 
certain alcoholic degree Is necessary for 
Its constitution. At this stage there is 
an addition of grape spirit, and the 
brandy most congenial to the wlno is that 
distilled from the wines of Cognac where 
the finest dlst. Is as chalky as C. and 
bears the same name (see Brandy). 
Moreover the wine has by this time con¬ 
verted nearly every trace of sugar Into 
alcohol and gas, and must be sweetened 
by a liqueur formed of the brandy with 
from a quarter to 6 per cent of sugar to 
make it brut (or nature), extra sec (or 


extra dry), sec, or demi-sec for the French, 
who to-day drink the bulk of O., like 
their wine sweet to go with the sweets, 
and the English like It dry to go with 
their meals, knowing, perhaps, that 
only the best wine wiU pass muster when 
It Is practically unsweetened. Modem 
methods of vinification have given O. an 
almost uniform golden colour; pink C.s 
aro made by the addition of a little red 
wine or colonring matter. A good deal 
of rod and white still O. used to be made 
and it will no doubt reappear if the de¬ 
mand for the expensive sparkling wine 



falls below the supply of the vintage. 
01<i sparkling C.s can be wonderful %vlne8, 
but they are bound to bo rare as their 
existence depends on first-rate corks and 
raroful st-orage. .Sire Piicottfjt and Gultton- 
ncau. Vine de Champoffne, 1918; H. 
Warner Alien, White irines and CogneiCt 
1952; A. Muir, How to Ctioose and Enjoy 
Wine, 19.53. 

Champagnole, Fr. tn in the dept of 
.Jura, on the Ain. It Is a popular resort. 
There are metaUorgical and watch¬ 
making Industries. Pop. 5000. 

Champaign, city In Illinois, U.8.A., 125 
m. SSW. of Chicjago, in a grain-growing 
and livestock aroa, with railway shops 
and an oil refinery. With adjoining 
Urbana, C. Is the prin. seat of the univ. of 
Illinois. It manufs. gloves, machinery* 
chemicals, etc. Pop. 39,600. 

Champ*d«-Mars, park In Paris on tb© 
1. b. of the Seine, now about 50 ao. In 
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extent, orisinallT a field for mfiltary 
parades ana reviews. The Eiffel Tower 
(q.v.) stands In the NW. comer. It was 
the Bite of the celebrated fdte de la 
Fed6ratlon on 14 July, 1790, the first 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille 
(q.v.). In 1791 it waa the scene of a! 
roassacro, and hero, in 1804, Napoleon 
distributed the ‘Eagles' (standards) to 
his anny. The International exhibitions 
of 1867, 1878, 1889, 1900, and 1937 were 
held here. 

Champerioo, seaport of Retalhulou dept, 
Ouateinala, on the Pacific. G. is linked 
with the Pacific Highway, and is also the 
terminus of the San Felipe railway. 
Pop. 1000. 

Champerty, or Champarty (Lat. rnmnttm 
partiri^ to divide the land), In criminal law 
is a species of maintenance or officious 
intermeddling in a law suit which in no 
way concerns one. Tlio crime conslshs 
In making a bargain with a plaintiff or 
defendant that, In considoratJon of the 
chainpertor carrying on the action at his 
own expense, the land or other subject 
matter of the action shall in the event of 
success be divided between them. C. is 
a misdemeanour punisliable by fine or 
imprisonment, or botli. It has been held 
to 00 a champc.rtous agreement to offer to 
exercise influence In procuring evidence 
to support a claim for money upon con¬ 
dition of roneiving a jportion of the sum 
recovered. <SV:e also Ci^iminal Law and 
Maintenanck, 

Champfleury, Jules Husson (1821-89), 
P'r. autJior. b. Laou. His true name 
was Jules Fleury-Husson or Husson. He 
joined tho liohomiau circle of Bandelairo 
and Henri Murger, and was an licknow- 
hjdged leader of the realistic Rchool. His 
Bibliooraphie c6raj?ti(pie, 1882, written 
after be was appointed director of the 
SMtos potteries in 1872, is of some value. 
Among his novels are Chien-Caillou, 1847, 
wliich won tho praise of Victor Hugo; 
Lc« Snuffrancts du profesarur JJelteil, IS.'iJ; 
Les Bourgeois de Molinchetrt, 1855, a 
satirical taio of prov. life among tho 
middle classes: Les Amoureux de Bainte 
Pirinc, 1859; Le Violon de Faience, 1862, 
generally considered his masterpiece. 
His biographical works include Honors, de 
Balzac, 1852. Sec M, Clouard, UCEuvre 
de Champfleury, 1891. 

Champigny-Bur-Mame. Fr. tn In the 
dept of Seine, a SSE. suburb of Paris, on 
the Mamo. There were enga^ments 
hero between the French and the Ger¬ 
mans during tho siege of Paris in 1870 
(see Franco -Pitrssi an War). It is a 
boating rceort for Parisians, and has 
engineering works. Pop. 29,200, 

Champion (Late Lat. campio, 
campus, a field or open space), in the 
Judicial coml)ats of tho Middlo A^s the 
hired combatant who took the place of 
women, cffildron. aged persons, ar any 
iucapahlo of fighting their own battles. 
These C.s were of the lowest class, and 
were regarded as disreputable persons. 
Later, in the age of chivalry, the name 
acquired a higher meaning and was apP}i®a 
to a knight who challenged or <J®^fndod on 
behalf of an injured lady or child. The 


office of crown C. is peculiar to England. 
The ‘ King's O, in full armour and mounted 
on horseback rode Into Westminster Hall 
at the coronation banquet and challenged 
to single combat any who should deny 
the sovereign's right to reign.* The 
challenge was never accepted, but the 
picturesque ceremonial was performed up 
to the coronation of George IV. The 
office is hereditary and is held by the 
family of Dyraoke. 

Championnet, Jean Antoine Etienne 
(1762-1800), Fr. general, b. Valence in 
Drdme. He enlisted in the army at a 
veiy early age and took part in the siege 
of Gibraltar. When the revolution broke 
out ho took a prominent port; suppressed 
the Girondist movement In the Jura (1793) 
without bloodshed; was brigadier-com¬ 
mander In the Rhine campaign* and by his 
stubborn resistance nt Fleurus (1794) 
greatly contributed to Jourdan’s victory. 
In 1798 ho waa appointed commander-in- 
cliief of ‘the army of Romo,' defended 
Rome against the Neapolitans and the 
Brit, fleet, and finally captured Naples 
(1798), setting up the Parthenopean 
rep. then?. Ills Intolerance of opposition 
w’as the cause of his recall from Italy in 
disgrace. In the following year ho waa 
appointed commander-in-chlcf of the 
‘army of the Alps,' but was defeated at 
Gendla (1799) by tho Austrian and 
Russian troops, and retired to Nice. He 
d. nt Antibes in the following year. 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635), Fr. 
explorer, founder of Quebec and first 
governor of Fr. Canada, b. Brouage 
(Saintonge). His youth was spent in the 
army of Henri IV, and in an expedition 
I to the W. Indies of which be wrote an 
account in Bref JJiscours des Choses plus 
remarquables que S. Champlain a recognues 
aux Jndes Occidentalcs (first pub. 1870). 

I In 1603 he made his first voyage to 
Canada. On his third voyage (1608) he 
founded Quebec, estah. friendly relations 
with the Indians, and founded a pros- 

E erons fur trade. In 1612 he was made 
eutonant of Canada. In 1629 Quebec 
fell into the bands of tho British, and C. 
waa taken to England as a prisoner. At 
the treatv of St Germain (1632), which 
restored Canada to France, C. returned to 
Quebec as governor. When C. came to 
the St Lawrence, furs were already being 
broxight to the rlv. from great distances, 
and C. found himself Involved in the 
Intense rivalry for the trewie. In his 
trade and explorations C. had followed a 
policv of making alliances with Indian 
tribes, especially with tribes N. of the 
riv. where the best fur country lay. In 
1609, soon after Quebec was founded, C. 
was already beginning to ally himself with 
the N. Indians. In that year he made an 
exploration up the Richelieu R. and Into 
the lake which still bears his name. C. 
was often hindered In making explorations 
himself by the cares of the settlement at 
Quebec; but he sent younger men to live 
with tho Indians and leam their ways and 
languagcA. It was through oue or these 
young men, Vtgnau, that C. was led to 
make his second important expedition, a 
voyage. In 1613, np the OtUiwa as far 
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as AUumette I^ake. Two ymrs later C. 
undertook his greatest exploration. This 
was to the Huron country with fiUonne 
Brul6, a Quebec youth, in an attack on 
the Iroquois. C. made the Ions ti^ up 
the Ottawa, across the Mattawa R. to 
Lake Nipissing and down the Fr. R. to 
Oeorgrian Bay and thence to a Huron 
vil. near Lake Simcoe; in the fifirhtimr 
there C. was wounded and his party 
retired defeated: and in the following 
year C. went home. Brul6 subsequently 
carried on the work of exploration. At 
C.’s death large parts of the jreat lakes 
were still unexplored; but O. was the 
pioneer in the remarkable voyam which 
first put the great lakes on the map. 
His men had pointed the way to the 
Mississippi and foimd the St Mary’s R. 
and Mackinaw Strait, which were subse¬ 
quently to bo the cross-roads of the great 
fur-trading routes of the N. and W. 
Great as he woe as an explorer, C.’s fame 
rests solidly on his writings. To-day these 
are printed, with an Eng. trans., in 6 
largo vols. and by a society which bears 
his name. They are no doubt his best 
memorials, a valuable and convincing 
record of the beginnings of Fr. settlement 
and exploration, besides being an attrac¬ 
tive character-study of the man himself. 
See (Euvrea de Champlain (6 vols.), 1870, 
and Voyagta (3 vols.), 1878-82; also life 
by Dionne, 1891; and in Makers of Canada 
Series, Champlain, by Dionne, 1905. 

Champlain, lake in the NE. of the 
U.S.A., lying between Vermont and New 
York. It is long and narrow, its N. end 
etretchlng for nearly 6 m. Into Canada. 
It is drained to the N. by the Richelieu 
into the St Lawrence, and is connected 
by a canal with the Hudson. It has an 
area of about 435 sq. m., being approxi¬ 
mately 110 ra. long by from i to 14 m. 
broad. To the E. lies the Green Mt 
range, to the W. the Adirondacks, The 
lake was discovered in 1609 by Samuel 
de C., who gave it his name. It was the 
scene of many skirmishes during the Fr. 
and Indian wars, and during the Amer. 
Revolution. In 1814 the Brit, fleet was 
•defeated by the Americans in the naval 
war of 181^-15. 

Champlain Epoch or Period, name given 
by Prof. Dana to the period succeeding 
the Glacial in N. Amer. geology, equiva¬ 
lent to the post-Glacial period of Brit, geo¬ 
logists. The chief traces left by the C. E. 
are the deposits, including madne shells, 
round Lake Champlain and elsewhere in 
N. America, the raised beaches around 
the great lakes, and old lake basins, 
now dried up, in their neighbourhood and 
near the E. coast. The small bitter lakes, 
the most important of which is the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, are the remains of a 
great system in the W. 

Champollion, Jean Franpois, le Jeune 
<1790-1832), Fr. Egyptologist, b. Figeac, 
in the dept, of Lot, France. At the ago 
of 16 he read a paper at Grenoble main¬ 
taining that Coptic was the anct language 
of Egypt. In 1816 he was appointed to 
the professorship of hist, at tne Lyceum 
of Grenoble, which he was afterwards 
obliged to vacate on account of his 


Bonapartist sympathies. By comparing 
anot MSS. and monuments, and inferring 
that hieroglyphs represented ideas or 
letters, C. made rapid progress with the 
decipherment of hieroglyphic writing. 
He was sent on soientific expeditions to 
Italy. 1824-6, and to Egypt. 1828-0; 
appointed prof, of Egyptology in the 
College de France, 1830. See H. Hartle- 
ben, ChampoUion, sein Leben und aein 
Werk, 1905. 

Champollion-Figeao, Aim5 Louis (1813- 
1894), Fr. author, b, Grenoble, son of 
Jacques Joseph C.-F. He was assistant 
librarian to his father at the Royal 
Library: oJso pub. sev. works on Fr. 
hist., art, and palaeography, and edited 
a number of memoirs. 

Champollion-Figeao, Jacques Joseph 
(1778-1867), Fr. archaeologist, elder 
brother of the more famous Joan Francois 
Champollion, b. Figeac. He became 
prof, of Greek at Grenoble, and in 1828 
was appointed conservator of MSS. in the 
Royal Library at Paris. In 1848 he was 
appointed librarian of the palace at F(»n- 
tainebleau. He wrote sev. works on his¬ 
torical and philological subjects, and was 
editor of some of his brother’s works. 

Chamson, Andr^ (1900- ), Fr. novelist 
and essayist, b. Nimc.s. He was brought 
up In the narrow Protestant tradition of 
his region; and although ho studied at the 
Sorbonno and the Bc<de des Chartos, his 
severe upbringing forms the Inspiration of 
some of nis best work. In liis first novels, 
lioux le bandit, 1925, Lea hommes de la 
route, 1927, Uiaioire de l^abuaae, 192S, and 
Ac crime dea juatea, 1930, ho describes the 
life of the peasantry in his native region. 
Later novels show more interest in social 
and political problems, such as La Galire, 
1939. He has also ^v^itten a series of 

P olitical essays, including Uhomme contra 
hiatoire, 1927, and La rivoluiion da dix- 
neuf, 1930. See A. Roxisseaux, Aim$ et 
visages du XX* aiicle, 1932. 

ChamuBoa, tn of Portugal, in Sautar6ia 
dist., on the Tagus, 14 m. NE. of SantiiWim 
(q.v.). It has a trade in fruit, wine, and 
cheese. Pop. 3600. 

Chaftaral, or Chaftaral de las Animas, 
coastal tn and cap. of C. de]>t, Atacama 
prov., Chile, 75 m. NNW. of Copiap6. It 
acts as an import-export centre for the 
importantPotrerllloR copper-mine. Apart 
from what can be obtained from conden¬ 
sation, drinking-water has to bo piped 
from hundreds of miles away. Pop. 3000. 
Chance, see Probability. 

Chanoe-> or Chaud-medley (Chaud- 
mell5) (O.F. chaude mellee, heated 
affray), originally meant any casual 
affray accompanied by violence but 
without deliberation or preconceived 
malice. The expression, though seldom 
used now, means the killing of another in 
self-defence upon a sudden and unpre¬ 
meditated encounter. C.-M. is to be 
distinguished from manslaughter, for the 
latter is a crime, but the former an 
excusable act. The general distinction is 
that, if both parties are actually flghting. 
he who glvf3H the mortal blow is guilty of 
manslaughter, but if one of them at first 
refuses to fight and retreats until, at last, 
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to avoid his own destruction, he kills Ids 
antafronist, that Is excu8»ible homicide, or, 
as it is inaccurately tenned, O.-M. 

Chanoel (Late Lat. canceltus, a screen), 
the E. part of a church, usually separated 
from the nave by an open-work screen or 
rail. In some medieval churches the 
screen is very hljrh, so that the conisrre- 
gration is completely shut oil. The choir 
Btalls and the rector's pew are in the C., 
and the communion table on a raised 
platform at the far end. The term C. is 
often need as synonymous with choir; 



THK CHANCKl. OH CHOIR OF MANXIIK8TER 
CATlIEPllAL, AS IT APPEARED IN 1884 

From a drawing by T. Chaliis. 


the C. is also frequently called the sanc¬ 
tuary or presbytery. According to Eng. 
lavr the rector has special riglits over the 
C., is entitled to the clvief pew, and is 
liable for all necessary repairs. Parish¬ 
ioners are allowed beyond the screen for 
the celebration of holy communion and 
for marriogo services. 

Chanoellor, Richard (d. 1550),navigator; 
appointed in 1653 as captain and pilot- 
general of the Bonavtmiure, in the expedi¬ 
tion of Sir Hngh Willoughby to search 
for a NE. passage to India. The ships 
wore separated in a storai off the Lofoten 
Is., and 0. reached Vardohuns, the 
iTieoting-placo that had been agreed 
upon, and after waiting 7 days in vain 
for the rest of the company, he went on 
alone into the White Sea, from whence 
he travelled l-o the court at Moscow, being 
well received there, anil ooncliidlng a 
treaty that gave freedom of trade to Eng. 
ships. On a second voyage ho was lost in 
a snip wreck off the coast of Aberdeen. 


Chancellor (Lat. cancdlarius). Primary 
meaning of canceUaHus is one who la 
stationed at the lattice-work of a window 
or doorway, to Introduce visitors, etc. In 
another sense, cancellarkut was a kind of 
legal scribe, so called from his position 
at the cancelli of the courts of law. The 
canceUarius, under the later emperors and 
in the court of Oonstantlnople, was a 
chief soribe or secretary who was ulti¬ 
mately Invested with Judicial powers and 
a general suporintendenoe over the rest 
of the officers of the emperor. All the 
modem nations of Europe have or have 
had C.s, though the powers and duties 
seem to have varied in each. In England 
the C. was originally the king’s chief 
secretary, to whom petitions were 
referred, by whom patents and grants 
from the Oown were approved and 
completed, and by whom reports upon 
such matters wore, if necessary, mode to 
the king: hence in Saxon times he was 
sometimes styled referendarius. The name 
C. is said first to occur in Eng. hist, in the 
time of Edward the Elder, ad 920. In 
early times, as the C. was usually an 
ecclesiostio, head chaplain and father 
confessor to the king, ne became keeper 
of the king’s conscience, examiner of his 
patents, the officer by whom prerogative 
writs were prepared, and keeper of the 
groat seal. The last ecclesiastic who 
exercised the office was John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, from 1621 to 1625. 

The interference of the king, the source 
of Justice, was frequently sought figainst 
the decisions of the courts of law; and 
also in matters which were not cognisable 
in the ordinary courts, or in which, 
from the maintenance of protection 
afforded to his adversary, the petitioner 
was unable to obtain redress. The Eng. 
C.’s Jurisdiction sprang from this royal 
discretionary authority (see also Chan¬ 
cery and Equity). It may be observed 
that although the Eng. C.’a powers were 
so closely interwoven with the develop¬ 
ment of equity he nevertheless possessed 
at one time a political pre-eminence not 
only far greater than he enjoys at the 
present day, but second to none in the 
state; for on the decline of the office of 
chief JustlciJir, the C. suooeoded him as 
the chief minister. The Earl of Suffolk 
In the reign of Richard II, for example, 
exercised authority not only over revenue 
matters, but also over foreign policy. 
Like the Justiciar, however, the office of 
C. always tended to become a purely 
legal one. The style of the C. in England 
Is lord high O. of Groat Britain. He 
takes rank above all dukes not of the 
royal blood, and, next to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is the chief Judge in 
England, and has a seat In the Cabinet. 
He is appointed by delivery of the groat 
seal, sits on the woolsack, presides at 
debates in the House of Lords, and goes 
out with the gov, A Rom. Catholic may 
not be lord high O. of England. The 
salary of the lord C. is £10,000 a year, 
and an ex-lord C. receives a pension of 
£4000 a year, but on going out of office he 
usually conducts a great deal of judicial 
work, presiding in the House of Lords, 
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sittiner as the ultimate court of appeal, in connection with the Exchequer, the 
and hearing appeals to the Privy Council, degree of his political eminence varying 
la the House of Lords the C. prtMidos as with the qualitios of the individual who 
Speaker. He is the guardian of words in holds the Exchequer seat (aee Ex- 
chancery and their property, and has chkqukr, Chancellor of). The O.s of 
Jurisdiction over idiots and lunatics by tho unlvs. of Oxford and Cambridge are 
special delegation from the Crown. He is the titular heads of the univs., and are 
qualified to sit in the court of appeal, and elected by the respective corporate bodies 
presides when ho sits there, and is the of which they ore the heads. Their 
titular head of tho chancery div. He duties are mainly dlschoiwd by a vioO‘C. 
appoints the Judges of the court of appeal Tho C. of tho order of the Garter and other 
and tlio high court and the county courts, orders of knighthood seals and aiithen- 
and may remove county court judges if ticates tho formal instruments of the 
necessary. Ho also appoints oo. Justices chapter tind keeps tho register of the order, 
of the peace on the recommendation of ChancollorsviJle, vil. of Virginia, U.S.A., 
the lord-liciitenant, bor. magistrates, and situated in Spottsylvania co., between 
commissioners for oaths. At the opening Richmond and Washington. It was the 
of a new Parliament he signifies the Crown scene of one of the greatest battles of the 
approval of the appointment of the Civil war In 1863, when Gen. *Stonewair 
Speaker of the Commons, and reads the Jackson received his death wound and 
queen’s speech in the absence of tho latter. Gen. Hooker was defeated. 

He has tho presentation of various Chancery (Lat. cancellariuBt chancellor), 
canonries and livings, dispenses a wide Before tho nision of common law (q.v.) 
patronage in addition to that already and equity (q.v.) the Judicature Act, 
noted, exercises a concurrent jurisdiction 1873. tlio Court of C* was the name given 
with the other ju(iges of the superior to the court which hod the sole adminis- 
courts with respect to writs of habeas tration of equity. Since 1873, when the 
corpiM (q.v.), and is. ex officia, visitor of all Supreme Court of Judicature was estiib. 
hospitals and colleges foundc<l by the to exercise tho consolidated Jurisdictions 
Crown. There was also, before the estab. of tho old courts of C., queen’s bench 
of the Irish Free State in 1022, a Lord C. (q.v.), common pleas (q.v.), exchequer 
of Ireland, whoso authority within his (q.v.), and tho admiralty (q.v.), probate, 
own Jurisdiction was In most resp^ects divorce, and matrimonial causes courtis, 
the same as that of tho lord high C. of the administration of equity beciime oom- 
Oreat Britain. His salary was £8000 a potent to all courts of law, and tho C. div. 
year. n()%v means that side of the hlj^ court of 

In Scotland, as in England, the C. justice to which are assigned the trials of 
was always a Iiigh olficcr of the Crown certain special causes. As a fact practi- 
and had great authority in the king’s cally all matters falling within its old 
councils; and similarly, that authority Jurisdiction are still heard in the C. courts, 
at length extended beyond its original The prln. matters assigned to tlie C. div. 
limits and affected the whole Judicial relate to the estates of deceased persons, 
power in the kingdom. But while in partnerships, trusts, partiUon or sale of 
England the C. for tlie most part only real estates, specific performance i»f 
carved out for himself a jurisdiction in contracts for the sale of land or other 
equity, in Scotland he reached tho head property, the redemption or foredowire 
of the administration of justice, and sat of mortgages, ctire of infants* ostiites. 
In a court which dispensed both equity ctincellatlon or rectifloation of deeds or 
and convraon law and the course of other written instruments, and the con- 
proceeding in w’hich all tho other judlca- struction of wills. It consists at tho 
Cures 'were bound to follow. Tho office of present day of 7 puisne judges, with the 
C. of Scotland expired in 1707 when, lord chanccilor as titular head, 
by the treaty of Union with England, History. The whole course of tlio 
it was provided tliat there should in gradual evolution of the court of C. is 
future be but one great seal for the intimately connected with tho dovelop- 
U.K. The C. of a bishop is vicar-general mont (d equitiilde principles; principles 
to the bishop, and presides over the which, borrowed partly from the civil and 
bishop’s consistory court. He must be a c-inon law, and partly from Uie dictates 
barnster of at least 7 years’ standing, of natural justioc, were designed to redress 
The C. of the Duchy of Lancaster Is an grievaiiecs for which there existed no 
officer who presides in the duchy chamber available remedy at common law. Tho 
of Lancaster, adjudicuiUng on equity king as tho fouutain-head of justice 
matters connected with tho Crown lands enjoyed tho prerogative of dispensing 
of the duchy. He is one of tho titular justic/O personally in his royal council 
heads of the Ministry of Agriculture, {curia regis). Later the judicial side of 
The O. of a cathedral is one of tlio 4 chief tho royal council became specialised in the 
dignitaries of cathedrals of anct founda- concilium ordinarium acting as a court of 
tion. The C. of tlie Exchequer is the appeal and equity, and the chancellor, as 

{ >rin. finance minister of tho Crown. His the keeper of tho king's ooii8cIenc>o and 
egal functions are now merely formal, the chief legal officer of tho council, pre- 
Buch as presiding at the ceremony of sided over it in the king’s absence. The 
nominating sheriffs. Constitutionally he old court of C. is generally believed to 
is the under-treasurer, the office of lord have been estab. in 1348 by an ordinance 
tiigh treasurer being now executed by the which vested In the chancellor plenary 
Lords Commissioners of tho Treasury, authority in'matters of grace and favour.* 
His voice, however, may be all-powerful But whether after 1348 the so-oalled 
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court of CX was op was not merely the 
royal ootincli, sitting in a place called ‘ the 
chancery* to hear petitions of ‘grace smd 
favour* In cases wnloh the common law 
could not reach, the chancellor gradually 
usiut>ed the Judicial functions of the 
council and sat as a JndTO alone. The 
power of the court of C. after it ceased to 
follow the king in 1348 was develop(^ 
mainly through the chancellor’s delegated 
authority to invent now writs to meet 
coses for which the common law judges 
were unable to give redress either because 
of some defect of principle in the law 
itself, or bocniise snch remedies as it did 
provide could not avail against tlie op¬ 
pression or local influence of one of the 
parties. During and after the end of 
the 14th cent, the judicial power of the 
court of C. incrtMised cnormoiisly In spite 
of remonstrances from the coininon law 
judges and the C^ommons. At the time 
of Coke it exorcised an ordinary or 
common law {secundum legem et consve- 
iudinem) jurisdiction and an extraordinary 
{secundum axquum et bonvm) jurisdiction, 
in the former giving auxiliary remedies 
snch as discovery of documents in cases 
oilierwiso decided on common law prin¬ 
ciples, in the latter proceeding entirely 
on grounds of equity. The characteristic 
features of its proceedings were the sum- 
niouR by subpoena to appear and answer 
without any original writ to the sherilT, 
i»y which means it could reach powerful 
personages wlio defied the common law 
courts, and t he injuncthn, by the Instni- 
mcntality of which it removed causes 
from the common law judges or reversed 
their decisions, and committed a plaintiff 
for eoutoni])t who persisted in going on in 
t h(* common law courts against conscience, 
and in defiance of t lie order of the O. court. 

'J’hc constant struggles between the 
common law judges and the C. court 
culminated in tlu' historic contest between 
c’okc and KllcHrnere in 1(51(1, when the 
king pronounced In favour of the chan¬ 
cellor. From that time the court of C. 
became the dominating power in the 
justiciary, and the rules of equity were 
made U> prevail over those of common 
law. Down to the middle of the 19th 
cent., the business of the court of C. 
was exorcised by the lord chancellor, 
.3 vice-chaTicellors, and the nuister of the 
rolls, each occupying a separate court. 
There were also various officials who 
exercised certain parts of the equitable 
jurisdiction ttf the court, who derived 
their aiithority from special delegation of 
one of the C. judges. These were princi¬ 
pally the niffcsters in ordinary and the 
accountant-gencml. Proceedings In the 
old court of C. were conducted by Bill and 
Answer. The Dill set out the facts as 
alleged by the plaintiff, prayed for rcli^, 
and concjudod with a request for ft 
poena to compel the appearance of the 
defendant for examination. The de¬ 
fendant’s answer usually contained a 
demurrer (q.v.) to the Dill, various pleas 
in reply, and a denial of the truth of the 
all^ations, with his own version of the 
case. Sdentiflo precision indeed was 
completely subordinated to conscience. 


but the true spirit of equity was in a 
measure violated by the gradual tendency 
of the procedure to as complete a teohnf- 
callty as that of the common law. The 
partial fusion of administration of equit¬ 
able remedies effected by the Jiidlcaturo 
Acts has to a great extent modified the ex¬ 
cessive toohnicallty of the C. court, or its 
modern representative the C. dlv. It 
may be noted that in most Brit, colonies 
there are courts of C. based more or less 
on the model of the Eng. courts. In 
Amer. law it also indicates a court of 
general equity jurisdiction. Separate 
courts of C. or equity exist In a few of 
the staU^s; in others the courts of law sit 
also os courts of equity; in others equit¬ 
able relief is administered under the 
forms of the common law; and in yet 
others the distinction between law and 
equity has never existed or has been 
formally abolished. The Federal courts 
exorcise an equity jurisdiction as under¬ 
stood In the Eng. courts about 1689. 
See also Bill in Equity. 

Chanotonbury Ring, hill on the B. 
Downs, in Sussex, England, near Steynlng. 
Its tree-capped summit (814 ft) is occupied 
l)y prehistoric earthworks and a dewpond. 
The oval rampart which defended it is 
.500 ft by 400 ft, and its outworks measure 
nearly 400 ft. Rom. coins and other 
remains were found In 1909. 

Chanda, tn in Madhya Pradesh, India. 
It is surrounded by the ruins of the anct 
city of Bhadrauati. It was for long the 
cap. of the Gond kings, of whom a 
number of tombs remain. 

Chanderl, tn in Madhya Bharat, India, 
in the former Gwalior state. The old 
tn is deserted and hidden in thick jungle, 
having mins of lOth-cent. temples. The 
modern tn, 8 m. S., is famous for its silks 
and gold brocades. 

Chandernagore, or properly Chandar- 
nagar (city of sandalwood), former Fr. 
settlement in W. Bengal, India, 20 m. N. 
of Fort William, Calcutta, on the r. b. of 
the K. Hugh. It was transferred to 
India in 1951 following a referendum 
among the inhab. Founded by the French 
in 1673, it changed hands between French 
and British, but was finally restored to 
the French in 1815. 

Chandigarh, new cap. of the Punjab 
(India), built to the design of Le Cor¬ 
busier on a site 150 m. N. of Delhi at the 
base of the Shewalik Hills and named 
after a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Chandi. The lay-out follows the nriu- 
cifile of self-contained neighbourhood 
units to take a total pop. of 150,000, with 
a 5-m. green bolt around. Notable build¬ 
ings are those of the Capitol, university, 
stadium, town haJl, and hospitals. 

Chandler, Ellen Louise, see Moulton. 

Chandler, Richard (1738-1810), classical 
archaeologist, ft. Hants. He was educ. at 
Winchester and at Queen’s and Ma^alen, 
Oxford. In 1763 he pub. a detailed de¬ 
scription of the Oxford marbles in his 
Marmora Oxoniensia, which was printed 
at the expense of the nniv. In the 
following year the Society of Dilettanti 
sent him out with Revett and Pars to 
study the antiquities of Greece and Asia 
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Minor. On his return C. pub. his dis¬ 
coveries in Ionian AniiquuieSt 1708-“97, 
Inscriptiones Aniiguae, 1774, Trcnvls in 
A»ia Minor, 1775, and Travis in Greece, 
1776. 

Chandler, Samuel (1693-1766), non¬ 
conformist divine, b. Him^rford, Berks, 
where his father was minister. He was 
educ. at Gloucester, where he met his life- 
loiigr friend. Bishop Butler. Ho became 
fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and D.D. of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. He w’as minister at Peckham, 
1716-26, then preached at the Old Jewry 
until his death. His writings were 
numerous, and he was prominent in the 
deist controversies of the time. 

Chandos, Eng. family, claiming descent 
from a follower of William the Conqueror: 

Sir John Chandoa {d. 1428) was the last 
representative in direct male line. 

Sir John Brydges, descendant in the 
female line, was lieutenant of the Tower 
under Queen Mary, and was created 
Baron C. in 1554. 

James Brydges, 9th Lord C., was 
created duke in 1719. The C. residence 
w'hich ho built once at Canons, near 
Edgware, is now destroyed. The 
daughter of the 3rd Duke of C. married 
the Marquess of Buckingham, who 
became Duke of Buckingham and C., 
1822. In 1889 this title beaime extinct. 
In 1954, however, Oliver Lyttelton was 
created Viscount C. {see Chandos, 
Oliver Lyttelton, ist Viscount). 

Chandos, Oliver Lyttelton, Ist Viscount 
(1893- ), Brit, statesman and indus¬ 
trialist, educ. at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. From 1940 to 1954 he was 
(JoTisorvative M.P. for Aldershot. In the 
Coalition Gov. during the Second World 
War he was president of the Board of 
Trade, 1940-1; minister of state. 1941-2; 
and minister of production, 1942-5, his 
w’ork in the last-named offlco being out¬ 
standing. When the Conservatives re¬ 
turned to power in 1951, C. became 
secretary of stait; for the colonies. His 
period of office coincided with the Kenya 
Mau-Mau crisis, in wliich C. displayed 
considerable political ability and under¬ 
standing, though ho was criticised as 
reactionary by left-wing oi>pouents at 
homo and as over-progressive by right- 
wing critics in Kenya itself. In 1954 he 
retired from politics to devote himself 
to his substantial business interests, and 
was created Viscoimt C. Since 1955 he 
has been chairman of the Advisory 
Development Council for N. Ireland. 

Chandragupta, or Sandroooitus (reigned 
316-292 BC), founder of the Maurya 
empire and first emperor of India. Ho 
was son of a king of Magadha, his mother 
being of humble birth. As a youth he 
was forced into exile by his kln.sfolk, and 
during tlil.s period be gatlierod round him 
a groat company of wurriors, then at¬ 
tacked the Macedonians, and conquered 
the Punjab. Ho next attacked Magadha, 
slew the king, and estab. himself on the 
throne, and In due time his kingdom 
extended from the Hindu-Kush to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Chang, name given to the Tibetan 


plateau which breaks up about the 
meridians of 84**-86" E. Scientific investi¬ 
gations have not been systematically 
carried out in this region as yet, but it Is 
known that the Himalayan tribs. of the 
Brahmaputra derive their sources from 
the Tibetan plateau. 

Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909), Chinese 
scholar and statesman, b, in the prov. of 
Cldh-li. From 1889 to 1907 he was 
viceroy of Hukwang. In character he 
was a great dreamer and enthusiast, and 
very unpraoticed. He had great literary 
powers, and his knowledge of the Chinese 
classics was imrivailed. He is said to 
have been one of the most able men in 
modern times, itnd his powerful person¬ 
ality and tnie patriotism won for him a 
high position in the regard and trust of 
his fellow countrymen. 

Chang Tso-lin (1870-1928), Chinese 
marshal and leader of one of the Chini«e 
factions. liorn of humble parentage and 
a native of Feiigtien prov,, Manchuria. 
Joined the Ja]). cause in the Ku^sn- 
Jap. war, 1004-5; became ruler of Man¬ 
churia in 1915. In 1925 ho defeated Wu 
Pei-fu, and set up a gov. in Peking in 1027. 
In 1928 he withdrew' with the intention of 

f rolng to Mukden, but the train in wdiieh 
10 was travelling wjva bfnnbod by th(‘ 
JapanCvSe ncwir Miikd(Mi and his Injuries 
led to his death on 3 June. 

Ch’angan, see Sian. 

Changarnier, Nicolas Anne Th4odule 
(1793-1877), Fr. general, b, Autun. Ho 
was for many years governor-general in 
Algeria, and served in the Sp. war, 1823. 
lie later on obtained a military post in 
Paris, where he subdued the Communist 
struggles of 1849. He was arrested in 
for opposing Napoleon III. ainl 
exiled from France, to which he ret m in'd 
8 years later, after the Kcltlement of 1850. 
Ho joined with Bazuine in the war <»f 
1870, nud w'hen the tii of Metz was cap- 
turod ho was taken prisoner and sent to 
Germany. 

Changchow, Chinese coastal city in the 
prov. of Fukien, about 28 m. W. of 
Amoy. It has manufactories of bricks 
and sugar, and a great silk trade. 

Ch’angchow, or Wuchin, city in Kiangsu 
prov., C.'hinn, on the Shanghal-Nanking 
railway, in a fertile dist. near the Grand 
C’anal. Rice and silk are produced, and 
there is a prosperous textUe industry. 

Change (derived from Low' Lat. cam¬ 
bium, exchange), meoting-placo for mer¬ 
chants. The name has been thought to 
bo an abbreviated form of exchange and 
is written thus—'change, but this Is 
incorrect. 

Changeling, fairy infant substituted for 
a human one immediat.ely after its birth. 
In olden days a child that was especially 
peevish ^vas regarded as a C. tircat 
precautions ivere taken in the guarding 
of the mortal infant, and often some 
charm W'us left in the cradle. It was 
supposed the exchange could only take 
place before the christening, and that 
afterwards the inort-iU infant w'os safe. 
Changkiakau, see Kalgan. 
Changkufeng, hiU on the Russo-Man- 
eburian border notable aa the scene of 
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a saTaffe conflict between Soviet foices 
and tbe «rapauese in 1938. Between the 
frontier of Jap. •controlled Korea and the 
Soviet area S. of Vladivostok was a sort 
of no man's land whose precise limits had 
never been clearly determined. In June 
1938 the Japanese learned that the Hus* 
sians were pJanninfi: to estab. a new sub¬ 
marine and air base on Possiet Bay. at the 
extreme S. limit of Soviet ter. Hence they 
seised a hill called C., situated in the 
no man's land about 20 m. from the sea, 
which gave artiUery control over Possiet 
Bay. The Russian frontier guard ex- 
p^elled the Jap. patrol which had seized C. 
The Japanese returned in strength and 
annihilated the Russian frontier guard. 
The Russians countered in turn, and with¬ 
in 10 days 2 large armies each of 80,000 
men, with planes, tanks, and heavy guns, 
were fighting for possession of the narrow 
ridge of C. The battle was won by 
Russian dive-bombers whose pilots had 
learned the methods of blitzkrieg in the 
Sp. Civil War. and by Russian infantry, 
w'hich dr<jve tlio Japanese into the valley 
below. Altliough the battle attracted but 
little utt<^ntion from the rest of the world, 
it was an important conflict in Its im¬ 
plications. Each antagonist evidently 
thought that the other was bluffing, but 
when the tight had developed from a mere 
frontier skirmish into a savage battle, 
both sides seem to have realised that the 
blult had gone far enough, and an ‘amic¬ 
able* sottieracnt was reached, by which, 
however, the Japanese, for the first time 
iu Riisso-Jap. hist., abandoned a field of 
battle. They i*ecognised that the ridge 
of C. was Russian ter, and withdrew dis¬ 
comfited to tlie valley lying 6 lu. to the 
HW. 

This episode gave the Kremlin the 
assurance that the Red Army in Siberia 
was noitlier impotent nor demoralised at u 
time when the peak of misunderstanding 
between Soviet Russia aud the rest of the 
world was attained. The folIo\ving year 
the Japanese tried again, on the eveu more 
vague border-line between Inner Mon- 
gofia, which they controlled, and Outer 
Mongolia, controlled by the Soviet, at a 
place called Nomanhan. In this struggle 
the brunt was borne by native levies, 
although regular Jap. and Russian troops, 
with planes, tanks, and artillery, were 
engaged. In a ‘war* which lasted 6 
weeks, the Japanese were again defeated 
and again withdrew from the field. The 
0. atfair confirmed Stedin’s belief that 
the Soviet had been strengthened by the 
notorious array purge of 19.30-8. He now 
knew, despite forelim prejudloes, tl^t his 
loM-drawn Internal struggle In 
had been won and his Red Army lu the 
E. could deal with the Japanese. The 
sequel was the pact of friendship and 
non-nggresslon between Russia and Japan 
In 1941. There was no real friendship 
on either side, but actually a salient 
example of 2 countries following a policy 
diotated solely by their own intents. 
The pact was scrupulonsly observed for 
some years and led to the settlement of 
such vexed questions as the frontiere 
between Manenukuo and Korea and the 


border between Inner and Outer Mongolia^ 
whldh had never previously been deter¬ 
mined. 8ez W. Bu^ty, UJ3M.B*: the 
Story of Soviet Russia, 1944. 

Changpaifthan, LaoUng, or Shanalin 
Mountains, mt range in the prov. of 
Kirin, China. It stretches in a NE. 
direction between Kirin and Korea, the 
altitude beiug 8000 ft. Two rivs. have 
their Bouroe m the mts, the Sungari on 
the N. side and the Yalu on the S. 

Gh'angsha, cap. of Hunan prov., China, 
at the oonfluenoe of R.S Hsiang and Liu, 
on the Canton-Hankow railway. C. is an 
anot city dating back to the dth cent, bo, 
and it has ooonpied a strategically impor¬ 
tant position throughout the ages. Situ¬ 
ated in the centre of a dist. rich both in 
agrio. products and minerals, it has a 
prosperous trade, exporting rice, coal, 
antimony, etc. It was opened as a treaty 
port in 1903, but Its foreign trade has been 
much overshadowed by Hankow. The 
commercial quarters are in the N. and W. 
of the city, while the S. part is occupied 
by factories. The Yoloshan in the SW. is 
one of the sacred peaks of the Hengshani 
and at its foot was the Yolo Academy 
founded in the 12th cent., which is now 
the site of the Hunan Unlv. The temple 
of Chia Yi (201-169 BC) inside the city 
walls is believed to be his old house. The 
city was almost completely destroyed by 
fire started by Chlang Kai-shek’s stam¬ 
peding troops in face of the invading 
Japanese in 1938: but it withstood 3 
subsequent Jap. offensives between 1938 
and 1943. The present city was almost 
completely rebuUt after the war and 
much industry has been built up since 
1953. Pop. 630,000. 

Changteh, see Anyang. 

Ch’angteh, Chinese city in the province 
of Hunan sitnated on the R. Yuan, 
w’hich is the chief means of communica¬ 
tion from the neighbouring province of 
Kwoicliou. 

Ch'angtu, see Chamdo. 

Channel, English, see English Channel. 

Channel Islands (Fr. lies Anglo-NOr¬ 
mondes), group of Brit. is. in the Eng, 
Channel, W. of the Cotentin Peninsula, 
NW. France. The largest Is. are Jersey 
and Guernsey; the lesser inhabited is. ore 
Alderney and Sark. Herm, Jethou, and 
Breohou have, from time to time, a few 
inhab. Outlying rooky islets or reefs 
Include Burbou, the Casqnets, the 
Dirouillos, the Eordhos, Llhou, the Min- 
quiers, end the Paternosters, Chausey, 
an extensive rooky reef, with a few Inhab., 
lies 8W. of Jersey bnt belongs to France. 
Navigation around the coasts is dtffioult 
owing to rooks, tides, and currents. The 
area of the 4 main Is. is about 75 sq. m. 
The total pop. is nearly 103,000, mostly 
centred In Jersey and Quemsey. The to. 
formed part of the duchy of Normandy 
at the time of William the Conqueror’s 
invasion of England in 1066. They were 
not inoluded in the Eng. continental 

S oaaessions lost to France in 1204 in 
le reign of King John, and remained 
attached to the Brit. Crown, of which 
they are the oldest possession. The is. 
remained, however, in the diocese of 
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Coutanoes (Normandy) untU 1568, j 

they wew broofirht mto the diocese of 
Wmchester. Their strategic Importon^ 
in the past and their ^ 

privateering bases 

the French, the last In 1781, when a 
landing force under de 
routed by the Eng. garrison and the local 
mUitla in the battle of Jorsoy. commemor¬ 
ated In o imlating by Copjoy. 

Tate Gallery, London Under condltn^ 
of modern warfare the is. are untenable 
against a powerful enemy in occupation 
of the mafiiland of France, and shortly 
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home secretary. Thejrnmfl In baUh 
wick is also appointed by the Cro^^ and 
combines the functions ofohJef 
aSd Resident of the legislature. Each 
of the 4 is. has its own 
I courts. The laws and custo^ ^d politi¬ 
cal institutions vay in each 
based on those of medieval Nornmnay. 
though modified m manv resP®cts by local 
legislation Sark is unique In being still 
almost entirely feudal. 
shown groat attachment 
tlonal laws and forms of gov., both sus 
tained in the past by the common use of 
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after the collapse of Vtanx ^ 
they wore declared by the Brtt Gov. to 
be open tns, and were occupied by Gor. 
forces. They were heavily garrisoned 
and fortified by the Germans, 

UtUe positive value to 
war They were peacefully liberated in 
May 1945. The is have long enjoyed 
full soU-gov., subject only to 
m coimcil, they are not represented In 
the Parliament at W^tminater anj ^e 
not subject to it. The is. ore 
into 2 bailiwicks one for J®«oy 
for Guernsey, Alderney, and 
ney being governed almost 
GuernsoY, but S^k 
degree of independence within the baili¬ 
wick, with direct appeal to the queen- 
in council on some matters. Aldemoy 
has an elected president. A Ueutonanv 
governor represents the queen In each 
bailiwick and Is the formal channel for 
communication between the is. and the 


the Norman language, still spoken wito 
voriantfl in vocabulary and accent in 
most of the is. UntU recent tlmw French 
was used exclusively in the legislatures 
and courts, but English is now in g<m©rttl 
use. In 1946 a committee of Uio Privy 
Ckmncil visited Jersey and Guernsey and 
approved substantial changes, already 
proposed by the islanders, in the coiuposL 
tlon of the legislatures in Jersey and 
Guernsey, and also approvetl tjio siting 
up of an appeal court for both bailiwicks. 
The reforms in Jersey have now been con¬ 
stitutionally adopted,^ but Jn Guernsey 
they have been rejected, The I. enjoy a 
mild (.limate, with moderate range and 
with record sunshine peiiods during the 
summer, ann. rainfall varies from 34 in. 
to 38 in. They have developed an Inten¬ 
sive agriculture and a flourishing holiday 
traffic from England, the latter activity 
centred mainly In Jersey and Guem^y. 
The Is. attract os residents many rerUiera 
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and £ 2 x 19 . folk Uvinff tn retirexnjezit from 
servioe ovoioeas. Glaaaliouso cultnre has 
developed exteusivelT in Guemaey, be* 
muse the is. slopes northwards and is 
therefore less favoured than Jersey, which 
slopes southwards, and where outdoor 
Intenaive cultivation prevails on small 
holdings seldom exceeding 20 ac. The is. 
enjoy lonsr-standing privlieffes of export- 
ijig their crops—potatoes, tomatoes, fruit, 
and flowers—to the U.K. free from 
import taxes. Jersey and Guernsey also 
export considerable quantities of arranite. 
The is. are the homes of the weU-known 
Guernsey and Jeisey breeds of cattle. 
The herds are strictly controDed and aie 
virtually free from tubercuiosia The 
larffo proportion of local production ex¬ 
ported from Jcjrsey and Guernsey gives 
rise to large imports from the U.K. of 
food, coal, motor vehicles, feeding stuffs, 
fertilisers, packing materials, horticult. 
requisites, hardware, and general goods. 
J opsey and Guernsey are served by re^ilar 
steamer from Southampton and Wey¬ 
mouth and air services from the U.K. 
Sark and Alderney have regular trade and 
communlciitious with Guernsey and there 
is a regular daily air service between 
Alderney and England. Trade between 
Franco and the is. is insigniflcant and 
there is a steamer service only from 
Jersey. Kng. currency of all denomina¬ 
tions is used, and the * big flve* Eng. banks 
are estab. Jersey and Guernsey make 
token issues of their own copper coinage. 
During the Ger. ocoupation (1940-5) 
they Issued their own currency notes and 
I>ostage stamps. A large part of the 
administration of the is. is carried out on 
a voluntary basis, which, with the frugal 
character of the islanders, accounts for 
the comparatively low taxation and 
relatively small public debt in each is. 
Taxation is, however, tending to rise to 
meet social legislation of voiious kinds. 
The is. have a rich flora and offer much 
of geoloi^al and archaeological interest, 
Joi*sey having a remarlmble megalithlc 
tombv La Hougue Hie, and a cave. La 
Cotte do St Brelado, which has revealed 
evidence of Neanderthal man. See 
Alderney; Casqukts; Guernsey; 
Herm; Jersey; Jethou: Sark. See 
T. D. Kendrick, The Archaeolom/ of the 
CJmrmel Islands, 1928; B. de Guerin, The 
Norman Isles, 1948; R. M. Lookley, The 
Charm of the Channel Islands^ 1950; W. D. 
Hooke, The Channel Islands, 1963; A. and 
Mary Wood, Islands in Danger, 1955. 

Channel Porte. Ger. designs on the 
C. P. became obvious in the early months 
of the First World War. Possession of 
them would have given Germany bases 
for submarlnos, besides offering favourable 
conditions for cutting Brit, oommuni- 
cations with France. Hence the Ger. 

E lan was to capture Dunkirk. Calais, and 
loulogne and also the Belgian ports, 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. The menace was 
increased after the fall of Antwerp on 9 
Oct. 1914, when the Germans concentrated 
3 armies for a general offensive towards 
the stinits of Dover. Ostend and Zee- 
brugge were evacuated »and t)^ Belgian 
Army retooat^ to the Ifser. In the last 

X.S. 3 


days of Oct. the 3 (]ier. armies deUvered 
a formidable and akaost stmuXtaneous 
attack on the allied front extending from 
the Yser R., through the Ypres sector and 
La Bass6e, to Arras. This was the incep¬ 
tion of the first battle of Ypres, and upon 
its issue hung the fate of the C. P. At the 
beginning the sorely tried Belgian Army 
bore the brunt of the attack, stubbornly 
resisting Wflrttemberg*s troops behind the 
Yser until such time as the Brit, warships 
were in position to fire on the Germans, 
and so compel them to withdraw. Be¬ 
tween Nieuport and Ypres, farther inland, 
the advance was thwarted by the des¬ 
perate expedient of opening the dykes and 
so flooding the surrounding county. The 
sole gain to the Germans in this quarter 
was the capture of Dixmude. Southward, 
the second Ger. Army, that under the 
Bavarian crown prince, after sev. days 
of fleroe fighting, succeeded in advancing 
its positions a few miles, from La Bass^ 
to Neuve-Chapello; but this proved the 
limit of its advance to the C. P. The 
third Ger. Army, under von Btilow, 
operating stiH further S., could make no 
headway against the French in front of 
Arras. The fleroest fighting in the whole 
battle was near Ypres, the attacks on the 
Brit, forces being repeated and long- 
drawn; but though the Brit, line was 
driven back some little way, it was never 
pierced. The historic effort of the Ger¬ 
mans to take the G. P. had thus definitely 
failed. A further effort was made in 1918 
in the course of the final Ger. offensive, but 
the attack was launched from motives of 
despair. When th^ were held before 
Amiens (q.v.), the Germans delivered a 
great assault against the Brit, line between 
Arras and the region N. of Ypres, the plan 
being to separate Plumer’s Second Army 
from Horne’s First Army, the attempt to 
drive a wedge between the French and 
British having failed. Success would have 
jeopardised Calais, for an advance in any 
Avay comparable to that already made in 
the Amiens sector would have Involved 
first Hazebrouok and then Ypres. But 
though the British sustained a terrific 
battering at Passchendaele Ridge, and lost 
many important positions, they still domi¬ 
nated the strates^c railway lines from and 
to Amiens, Arras, and Ypres, and the Ger¬ 
mans, despite nenvy losses, were no 
nearer the C. P. At the same time, too, 
they had lost the Belgian ports as effective 
bases for U-boat operations, owing to the 
Brit. Navy sinking ships in the harbours 
of Ostend and Zeebrugge (q.v.). 

Second World War, In the Second 
World Wax aU the O. P. were taken by 
the Germems in the oouiee of the eampaign 
on the W. firont In 1940, and on 21 May 
the H.A.F. were attaoklng some of the 
ports which were then in Ger« hands. 
Boulogne was taken by the enemy on 
24 May. Ostend fMl on 29 May, and on 
30th the Brit, expeditionary force was 
evacuated from the Dunkirk beaches. 
See also Western Front in Sbkx^nd 
World War. 

Channel Tunnel. M. Mathieu, a Frenoh- 
man by birth, was tOm first to prcg»oae 
submarine oommunioation with England. 

K 
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He laid the suggestion before Napoleon 1 
that a roadway should be built under the 
£ng* Channel, and that locomotion should 
be oarrled on by means of horses. After 
radways had come into vogue, it was sug¬ 
gested by some JECng. and Fr. engineers 
that a tube should be laid along the bed 
of the sea. Wm Low, in 1867, thought 
that 2 single-line tunnels, with numerous 
passages to oonneot them, could be 
engineered. At the Paris Exhibition 
(1867) a model of a tunnel was shown by 
Thom6 de Gamond, and in 1872 the Eng. 
C. T. Co. was formed. The scheme was 
set on loot, and operations begun at 
Sangatte, near Calais, and Shakespeare’s 
Clift, near Dover, headways having been 
bored for 2000 yds under the sea at each 
end. But tbe Eng. miUtair authorities 
refused to sanction it, ana Parliament 
opposed the scheme. During the experi¬ 
mental proceedings coal was discovered 
near Dover. In May 1904 the Paris 
chamber of commerce passed a resolu¬ 
tion strongly advocating the scheme, and 
the C. T. Co. showed intention of once 
more approaching Parliament on the 
subject. The military authorities were 
loath to permit of any project that would 
deprive Great Britain of the advantages 
due to her insular situation. But in the 
20th cent, new factors came into being. 
First was the invention of the aeroplane; 
especially after B16riot had flown over 
the Eng. Channel In 1909, Britain woe 
no lon^r an island. Next came tbe 
First World War with the submarine 
warfare of Germany on Brit, shipping, 
which greatly hampered the forwarding 
of supplies to the Brit. Army and ite 
allies. After the war the allied general¬ 
issimo, Marshal Fooh, is reported to have 
stated that had the O. T. been in existence 
in 1914 the war might have been shortened 
by one-half, and that such a tunnel * would 
make war in W. Europe impossible.* The 
Brit, generals, Lord French, Lord Kit- 


5 or 6 years to build. M. Dautry, chair¬ 
man of the Fr. O. T. Commitm, sug¬ 
gested much the same length and cost, 
the depth of the lowest portion of the 
tunnel in his scheme being about 300 ft 
below sea level, and he quoted a Franco- 
Brit, expert agreement to the effect that 
the receipts for the first year would be 
about 677,000,000 francs and that the 
tunnel would be financially self-support¬ 
ing. Just before the Second World War, 
M. AndrS Boisdevant aroused interest by 
his detailed plans for a 30-m. road tunnel 
with a road width of 22 ft and a height 
from road level to roof of 18 ft, the deepest 
point being 450 ft below sea level, and 
the route being from Marquise, under 
Cap Gris Nez, to near Folkestone, the 
estimated cost being ie42,000,000. Apart 
from the glacial moraine which is said to 
exist in the centre of the channel there 
appeal's to be no insuperable difficulty 
from the engineering standpoint In the 
construction of a C. T., the chalk sub¬ 
stratum of the channel bed being emi¬ 
nently favourable to boring operations. 
At the time of going to press renewed 
interest was being shown in the C. T. 
project. Conversations were taking place 
between the Suez Canal Co. and the C, T, 
Co. in London with a view to closer in- 
v^tlgation of the possibilities of a C. T. 
The exact form such a tunnel would take 
is not yet clear, but it is possible that both 
rail and road communioations woiUd bo 
assured. Talks on a European common 
market, together with post-war tendencies 
towards a united Europe (for political 
implications see Western Union), favour 
the reconsideration of a scheme for a 
submarine link with the Continent, though 
it is clear that the Brit, and Fr. govs, 
would be deeply implicated were the 
project accepted. 

Channing, WiUiam Ellery (1780-1842). 
eminent Amer. Unitarian preacher and 
writer, b. Newport, Rhode 


chener, and Sir Hew Wilson, declared, gradiiated'at Harvard in 1798r^d^in 18^3 
on the contrary, that the tunnel would became minlstor of the Federal Street 
have been a handicap in the war. Amoi^ Congregational Church, Boston, where he 


economic factors that led after the war to 
a revival of the arttatiou in Great Britain 
in favour of a C. T. was the Idea that the 
undertaking of so lauge a scheme would 
assist trade and employment and that 
it would encourage tourists, fearful of 
sea-sicknees, to visit England. For this 
reason the great London drapers advo¬ 
cated the scheme, and some London 
newspapers lent their support. The rival 
scheme of a channel train ferry, which 
became an actuality in 1918, is an eoono- 


oequired a great reputation for eloquent 
preaching. C. became involved in a con¬ 
troversy in which ho was called the 
apostle of Unitarianlsm,’ although ho 
himself objected to the term. C. nod a 
gentle nature, and shrank from eceJes. 
parrels, and had little sympathy with 
tho^ who preached dogrma, of whatever 
kmd. He preached and wrote vehemently 
against intemperance, war, slavery, and 
pppressJori. While on a visit to Europe 
met many Eng. authors, notably 


he 


mic factor adverse to the tunnel, and the Wordsworth and 
increasing air transport has led to further Si 

doubts. A committee appointed by the 1823. On w 

Labour administration reported in 1930 John MiltSi 
that there were certain economic advan- 
tages In tbe scheme, but on 30 June of 1&35 

that yearthe House of Oonu^ns, takiig 0 / 

its cue from the Premier, MaoDonedd, plet© works wero iinS in 5 
rejected the project by the narrow margin and liT1875 were renrintod in ^ * 

of 179 votes to 172. The Fr. Gov. stiU sermons were 

attaches great Importance to the scheme. See vSe by ^ J?* 

The Brit, scheme was for a tnnnel 30 m. 1848.^d Ih^of t w 
long (of which 20 would be under the sea), . 

about «30.000.000 and taking aCoW 
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b. in the U.S.A.» and eduo. at Exeter 
College. Oxford. He later became tutor 
and lecturer in pbilosopby at Unlv. College. 
He was Liberal M.P. from 1885 to 1910. 
and took an active part in promoting 
agrio.. educational^nd labour reforms. His 
pubs, include The Truth about Agricultural 
DepreeHon, 1897, and Memories of Mid¬ 
land Politics, 1917. He waa made a peer 
in 1912. 

Chansons do Qeste (Lat. gesta), name 
given to long narrative poems written 
by the trmiv^res of N. France from the 
11th to the 15tb cent, in number about 
110, according to Gautier. The earliest 
known chanson in existence, the Chanson 
de Roland, is by far the most famous and 
noblest of them all. It appears to have 
been written between the years 1066 and 
1095, Most of the O. are divided into 
3 cycles, that of Charlemagne, of Boon 
de Mayence, and Garin de Montglane. 
Probably the most important cycle was 
that one which gave an account of the 
doings of Charlemagne, and was known 
as the Gesfe du Roi, It described the life 
of the mother of Charlemagne, as weU as 
that of the emperor himself. Another 
Intei'esting cycle is that of La Qeste de 
Guillaume, which tells of the brave men 
of the S. who render faithful service to the 
throne. There are a great number of 
poems belonging to this cycle, and they 
are some of the earliest extant. The 
subjcicts of these chansons de gesie are 
nenrly all taken from Fr. Idst., and 
written in verses of 10 or 12 syllables. 
Their general character is inclined to 
hardness and coarseness, and very little 
grace, but there is great energy; they are 
full of Gallic stren^h and force. Their 
literai'y value and historical interest are 
very considerable; the customs and ideas 
of the times in which they wore wTitten 
are faithfully reproduced, and their 
popularity spread into Finland, Italy. 
Spain, and oven Iceland. Very many of 
the surviving poems were never pub. Sec 
J. Bddier, l^es Jjegendes ^piques, 1908-17. 
See also Fkjsnoh Lanouagk and Litera¬ 
ture. Literature, 

Chant, Laura Ormiston, nie Dibdin 

(1848-1923), social and political reformer. 
She was b. at Chepstow, and prior to her 
marritige had been assistant matron 
in an asylum and also a sohooltoacher. 
She lectured in different parts of the world 
on women’s suffrage, temperance, liberal¬ 
ism in politics, and many other subjects. 
In 1895 she began to attack the London 
music-halls on the grround of social purity. 
She was a writer of songs and of pamphlets 
on social guestions. 

Chant, In church music a species of 
melody used in cathedrals and other 
churches. In the Oiniroh of England the 
psahns are usually chanted, while In some 
nonconformist churches certain passages 
of Scripture are also chanted. In the 
Rom. Catholic Chuin^h the earliest form, 
the Ambrosian C„ Introduced by St 
Ambrose of Milan, was superseded by the 
Gregorian 0. or plainsong system of anti- 
phonal psalmody os devised by Pope 
Gregory I. In this system 8 ^ups of 
chants correspond to the 8 modes (q.v.) 


or ohuroh tones. The C. begins with an 
intoning note and then a reciting note is 
followed by the mediation marking the 
half of the C., a reciting note, and the 
termination. In the ii^llcan C. the 
main principle is that of the traditional 
Gregorian tones. See also Plaiksonq; 
Plainohant; Gregorian Chant. 

Chantabun, prln. tn of the prov. of C., 
on the E. side of the Gulf of Thailand. It 
has been a stronghold of the Horn. 
Catholic missionaries since the 17 th cent., 
and is considered to possess a stronger 
Christian element than any other place 
in Thailand (Siam). There is consider¬ 
able export trade in rosewood, dye-woods, 
timber, lildes, gum, and horns, and there 
are mines of precious stones in the 
vicinity. Pop. 110,808. 

Chantada, Sp. tn in the prov. of Lugo, 
on the Asma, a trlb. of the Miho (q.v.). It 
is an important agric. centre. Pop. 
15,000. 

Chantarelle, see Chanterelle. 

Chantelauze, Francois R4git (1821-88), 
Fr. historian, 5. Montbrison, Loire. The 
majority of his pubs, deal with the 17th 
cent. His most Important are Le Car^ 
dinal de Retz et Vaffaire du chapeau, 1878, 
then in 1879, Le Cardinal du Retz et ses 
missions diplomatiques d Rome. He had 
previously pub. (1876) Marie Stuart: son 
proeds et son execution, which is still an 
Important authority on this subject. 

Chantenay, until 1*908, a tn of France 
in the dept of Lolre-Inf6rieure, situated 
on the R. Loire, 2 m. W. of Nantes of 
which it now forms part. There arc large 
brandy distilleries, iron foundries, forges, 
shipbuilding works, etc. 

Chanterelle, Chantarelle, and Chan* 
tarella, popular renderings of the name 
Canlharcllus cibarius, an edible mush¬ 
room ; in colour It is a bright orange, the 
cap is irregularly shaped, the gills are 
thick and wrinkled, and toe whole pltuit 
has a pleasant fruity smell. 

Chantilly, Fr. tn in the dept of Oise, on 
the Nonette, 25 m. N. of Paris, beside the 
beautiful foi^est of C. The magnificent 
Grand ChAteau is a I9th-cent. reconstruc¬ 
tion by Henri, dno d’Aumale (q.v.), of a 
historic structure, once the property of 
the great Cond6 (q.v.), which w'as de¬ 
stroyed at the revolution. In 1886 the 
duke presented it and its invaluable art 
oolloctlons to the Instltut de France. 
0. has a famous racecourse, and gives its 
name to a kind of lace. Pop. 6000. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Lsgatt (1781- 
1841), sculptor, fe. Norton, Derbyshire. 
The son of a carpenter, he was left an 
orphan at the age of 12, but was be¬ 
friended by a wealthy lady, and in 1797 
apprenticed to a wood-carver, frame- 
maker, and gilder in Sheffield. Here he 
began modelling in clay and drawing 
pencil sketches, which attracted the atten¬ 
tion of John Raphael Smith, the mezzo¬ 
tint engraver, who gave him some lessons 
in portrait painting. In 1803 he came to 
London and studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy^^where his first work, a ‘Portrait of 
D. Wole, Esq.,' was exhibited in 1804, 
His work was well received, so that in 
1809 he obtained a commission to execute 
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colossal busts of Brit, admirals—Howo, 
Vincent, Dnncan, and Nelson—for Green¬ 
wich Hospital. In 1808 he reoeived an 
order for a statne of George III to be 
placed in the Guildhall. His reputation 
for portraiture was estab., and he executed 
busts or statues of most of the prominent 
men of his time. His busts include those 
of Sir Walter Scott (two, 1820 and 18*28), 
James Watt (Westminster Abbey), and 
Wordsworth; his chief statues are Sir 
Joseph Banks (1827), Washington (in 
Boston), the Duke of WeUlngtou (in front 
of the Royal Exchange, London), George 
IV, Canning, and Rosooe (Glasgow). His 
statue-prronp of the ‘Sleeping Children' 
in Lichfleld Cathedral is well known. 
O. was knighted in 1835 and he be¬ 
queathed his fortune to the Royal 
Academy, to be partly expended on the 
purchase of works of art executed in Great 
Britain. See J. Holland, Memorials of 
OhantreVt 1851; G. Jones, Sir Francis 
Chantrcyi D. S. MaoColl, The Adminis¬ 
tration of the Chanirey Bequest, 1904. 

Chantrey Bequest. This fund was estab. 
by the bequest of Sir Francis Chantroy, 
R.A. (Q.V.), under which £105,000 was 
invested in consols, the available Income 
being then about £3000. The first pur¬ 
chases out of the fund were made in 1877, 
and the collection, which now comprises 
some 500 works, has since 1898 been per¬ 
manently housed in the Tate Gallery. In 
3903 complaints with regard to the 
Chantrey bequest were raised on the 
ground that the committee was too ex¬ 
clusive in its choice of artists, and since 
then various changes have been made in 
the composition of the selection com¬ 
mittee. The exhibition of the Chantrey 
Collection (Royal Academy, 1949) sug¬ 
gested that early criticisms were well 
founded but showed later improvement. 
The selectors form 2 joint committees 
for painting and scnlptiure, each composed 
of 3 members of the Academy and 2 of 
the Tate Board; proposals for pmehase 
come before the Academy Council, who 
retain the power of approval or rejection. 

Chantry (O.F, chantcrie; Lat. can/are, to 
sing), term applied to a chapel or altar 
where masses may be sung for the repose 
of a soul. C. chapels are often built off 
the aisle or nave of a church, and have the 
tomb of the founder placed in the centre. 
The word C. is also applied to the endow¬ 
ment intended by the foimder as a per¬ 
petual s^end for masses in such a chapel. 
See G. H. Cook, Medieval Chantries and 
Chantry Chapels, 1941. 

Chanucah, Jewish minor festival com¬ 
memorating the rededioatlon of the 
Temple in 164 bo by Judas Maccabeus 
after his defeat of the forces of Antiochus 
IV. It is celebrated for 8 days from 
Kislev 25, chiefly by kindling lights In the 
Jewish home and at the synagogue. 

Chanzy^ Antoine Eugene Alfred (1823- 
1883), Fr. general, b, Nouort, Ardennes, 
He was present at Magenta and Solferino 
in 1859. He had about 30 years’ service 
in Africa., on his return from which he 
commanded the second army of the Loire 
in the Franoo-PmsBlan war in 1870. He 
was ambas. to Russia, 1879-81, and was 


nominated as president of the rep. In 
1879. 

Ch’aoohow, city of CHiina, in Kwang- 
tung prov., situated on the R. Hankiang, 
near where it flows into the China Sea. 

Chaoking, city of China, in Kwangtung 
prov. It is situated on the West R. 

ChaonsB, people who lived in Epirus In 
the N. of Greece; thus Epirus is occa¬ 
sionally called Chaonia. 

Chaos, according to the Gi'eeks the 
space and void which existed before 
creation (literally ‘a yawning’). C. was 
said to be the mother of Erebus and Nyx 
(Darkness and Night). 

Chapala, largest lake in Mexico (cen¬ 
tral) with an aiea of 1300 sq. m., situated 
between Guadalajara, and Michonoi'tn. 
There are numerous is., and the Uio 
Grande de Santiago (wldcJi enters it as the 
R. Lemia) flows through it. 

Chaparral, tn in Tolima dept, Colom¬ 
bia, 115 m. from Bogota. It has ngric. 
and forest products, and copper, iron, 
coal, and petroleum arc found near by. 
It stands at an altitude of 2540 ft tmd hns 
a pleasant climate. Near by are the 
painted rocks of AIpe and a peculiar 
grotto, Tulunl, the haunt of birds. Pop. 
5500. 

Ch^aysvsk (formerly Trotsk), tn In 
the K^uybyshev Oblast (Russia). 27 m. 
SW. of Kuyhyshov. It has ngric. iim- 
chinery and building materials indiist ric«. 
Pop. (1956) 78,000. 

Chapbooks, or Broadsides, term be¬ 
lieved to have come into use in the rcugn 
of George IV, and applied to small 
pamiihlots as sold by chapmen, which 
at that time were the chief fonn of 
literature that the poor people enJoye<i, 
not only in England but on the (Continent. 
In Germany they were railed Volks- 
bilcher, first printed in F'rance for the 
populace after the invention of the print¬ 
ing press. The beginning of the 17th 
cent, is said to be about the time of their 
entry into England. Early in the 16th 
cent, some of these books wore devoted to 
the interpretation of dreams, palmlHtrv, 
astrology, etc., while others were such tales 
as Jack the Oiant Killer, Patient Orizel, 
Reynard the Fox, etc. In Scotland a 
number of more or less religious books 
were In vogue, especially the ^prophecies’ 
of Peden. Then humorous books were 
always favourites, among them being 
The Merry Exploits of Oeorge Buchanan. 
Thackeray describes the Irish C. in his 
Irish Sketch Book, chaps, xv, xvi. 

Chapel, see Faticer of the Ohapel. 

Chapel (O.F. chapele, from Lat. capeila, 
a sanctuary), a small building used for 
worship. C.s were attached to cathedrals, 
churches, and abbeys os early as the 10th 
cent., and were dedicated to some saint. 
An wtnr and relics of the saint were placed 
m the C., 80 that private devotions or 
special services might bo held there. The 
^ntral C. was often called the lady C. 
because it was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary C.s might also be erected to hold 
Hie tombs ot private individuals, as 
Henry VII’s C., added in 1502-20 to the 
Westminster Abbey. (IJ.s were 
also built by private families on their 
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own estnteQ, and by coUegree and gmilds. 
Modem ooUoKes and schools frequently 
have C.s. The term C. is also applied to 
places of worship built by nonconformists, 
as distinct from thoso consecrated accord* 
iner to the laws of the Church of Enelond 
(see also Chantry). 

ChapeI-en->le-Frith, tn and par. in 
Derbyshire, Engrland. 6 m. N. of Buxton, 
formerly kno\m as the ‘capital of the 
Peak.’ Pop. (tn) 4110; (par.) COoO. 

Chapel Royal of Enicland. The date of 
its foundation is not certain. It is knoAvn, 
however, that it existed at the time of 
Edward IV. Like the Ger. KapeUe it 
was tmdorstood not os a building but as 
a body of clergy and mnsiclans. This 
ori^nal moaning has tended to fade out 
ana to be replaced by its secondary inter¬ 
pretation as a royal chapel for the use 
i)f the sovereign and royal household. 
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Appointments ore now made to H.M. 
C .s it. Formerly it attended upon the 
sovereign wherever he or she might be, 
c.g. on Henry V at Agincourt and on 
Henry VIII nt the Field of the Cloth of 
<told. This practice is still followed on 
some occasions. There u cra 13 minstrels 
iind 8 children in the C. R. of Edward IV; 
in the 16th cent. l>©g»n the rustoin of the 
inuHlcal members performing ‘interludes’ 
before royalty, and, later, ‘masques.* 
Under Elizabeth 1 it was specially dis¬ 
tinguished for Its nnisio. ‘The Chapel 
Royal, as an institution, has been of the 
greatest value ... In promoting the 
development of English mxislc’ (Scholes). 
Among its famous organists were Tye, 
Byrd, and Gibbons, ana, in the 17th cent., 
Purcell. Still later there wore accom¬ 
plished organists whose names are familiar 
to every student of Eng. chnrch music. 
The standard of musical excellence is 
maintained. Its consists of a dean, 
sub-detm, 3 priosts-in-ordinary, with 6 
gentlemen and 10 children forming the 
choir, and a sergeant of the vestry. Th^ 
or© 30 chaplains to the sovereign with the 


duty to preach a sermon when enmitioiied, 
and an organist who is also choimiaBter 
and composer at the C.s B. Services 
were held at Buckingham Palace until 
the destruction by bombing of the ebapel 
there. Now the C. R. at St James’s 
Palace and the Queen's Chapel, Marl¬ 
borough Gate, are in nse. The first of 
these is of Tudor origin: its celling, the 
design of which is generally attribute to 
Holbein, bears the date of 1540. The 
second was built for Charles I's queen by 
Inigo Jones. The public are admitted 
to the services. 

The C. R. of Scotland was founded by 
Alexander 1 at Stirling Castle, but Mary 
had it removed to Holyrood. The chapel 
now consists of the dean., appointed by the 
sovereign, and 6 chaplains-ln-ordlnary 
who attend on. the sovereign at Balmoral 
Castle. Any money that belongs to the 
chapel la given for salaries lor chairs of 
divinity in connection with a univ. The 
name used to be given to Holyrood Abbey 
Church which is now in ruins. 

Ghapelain, Jean (1695-1674), Fr. poet 
and critic who first came into notice 
through his preface to the Adone of 
Marino in the year 1623. He was con¬ 
sidered the chief of Fr. poets, and overs^ 
one thought that his PuceUs^ which was 
one of the pseudo-epics of that time, 
would equal the Iliad or Aeneid. The 
popularity of this work, however, did 
not endure, and after tlie praise bestow'ed 
on the issue of the first 12 cantos in 
1656 had subsided, his fame gradually 
dwindled, and he was laughed at by the 
yotmger poets such as Boileau. Under 
the patronage of Richelieu, however, he 
WHS prominent In founding the Academy, 
and tielped to formulate the rules of the 
‘three imitiee’ in Fr. drama. His most 
important work is Sentimenls de VAca^ 
(Icmie sur le Cid, which ho brought out 
in 1637. See G. CoUas, J Chapdain, 
191‘2. 

Chapelhall, viL in Lanarkshire, Scot¬ 
land, with collieries and light industries. 
Pop. 4000. 

Chapelie (-St-Denis), La, dist. in the N. 
of Paris, an anct ril. Joined to the city in 
1860, and now a populous working-mass 
area. 

Chapelie Ardente, chamber, catafaloue, 
or hearse for the lying in state of exalted 
persons, lit with candles. In Westminster 
Abbey, at tlie Crossing, dead kings lay 
in efflgy under elaborate canopies or 
I ‘ hearses,* supporting a multitude of 
candles. The effigies, carried at the 
funorals, represented the actual corpse. 
Henry VII provided by his will that at 
his funeral a hearse should be set up, with 
100 tapers and 4 neat candles in tbe 
lantern space, until the king’s great chapel 
was finished {see under Westminster 
i ABBEY), The hoarse of Edmund Crouoh- 
I back (Earl of Lancaster) had no fewer 
i than 569 candles, an odd number which 
suggests that there was a single one at 
I the apex. This custom is first recorded 
as occurring at the obsequies of the 
Frankish king, Dagobert I, in the 7 th 
cent. See W. R. Lethaby, Wesiminder 
Abbev Be-examUied, 1925. 
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Cliapeltowii, large vU. of Yorks, Eng- 
landi m one of the pars, of Wortley (q.v.) 
rural dlst., 6 m. from Sheffield, and giving 
its name to a ward sending representatives 
to Wortley Rural Diet. Council. Pop. 

7000. 

Chaperon (Fr. *hood') has a variety of 
meanings: 1. It is the name often given 
to the plumes seen on horses* heads in 
fimeral or other processions. 

2. Also applied to the cap which is worn 
by members of the Eng. Order of the 
Garter. 

3. The name given to the academic hood 
worn by all people who have taken a 
degree of any kind, such as Doctor of 
Music, Bachelor of Arts, etc. 

4. Most commonly known as the term 
applied to a married lady who is acting as 
‘guardian* to an unmarried woman when 
appearing in public. This custom arose 
in the leign of Queen Anne. IPrior to this 
no unmarried girl or woman could appear 
in public except under the guardianship 
of a near relation. 

Chaplain, Jules Clement (1839-1909). 
sculptor of medals and busts, b, Mortagne, Dent. 

helped to revive the decayed art of en- C.s of the R.A.F. are granted the 
graving on medals. He executed a series relative rank of flight lleutentint on ap- 
for various societies and functions, in- potntment. Anglican C.s must have 
eluding one for the Universal Exhibition been 3 years In priest’s orders, and be 
of 1867, another in commemoration of the commended in writing by their bishop to 
resistance of Paris, a third for the Salons, the C.-in-Chlef, R.A.F. C.s of other 


C.S of all denominations in the U.K. 
serve In prisons, hospitals, and In the 
armed forces. C.s of tne Royal Navy are 
officers, but are not promoted to any 
speoifle non-spiritual rank, nor until the 
Second World War did they wear naval 
uniform. Every ship and estab. of a 
certain complement carries an Anglican 
C. selected, licensed by, and serving under 
the C. of the Fleet. C.s of other denomi¬ 
nations are appointed to minister to their 
adherents on a capitation basis. Rom. 
Catholic C.8 are controlled and appointed 
by the Senior Rom. Catholic C., with the 
approval of the Rom. Catholic Ordinary 
of the Forces, and the preliminary per¬ 
mission of the candidates’ diocesan or 
religions superior, C.b of the Free 
Churches are appointed by and serve 
under their Senior C. (Methodist or 
United Board). 

Army C.s, known as C.s to the Forces, 
serve under conditions laid down by the 
War Office. Anglican C.s serve under the 
C. General, and all C.s are officers and are 
promoted in definite rank within the C.s 


and a fourth to be given as a recognition 
of acts of heroism. Among his medaUion 
portraits are those of Meissonier, Renan, 
Gambetta, Faure, and Loubet. 

Chaplain, minister of religion attached 
to some private or official person, institu¬ 
tion, or society. The name chapelain, 
Lat. capellanv^, belonged originally to the 
priest in charge of the cloak (cappa) of St 
Martin of Tours (q.v.). This sacred relic 
was preserved in an oratory called the 
capella (whence ‘ chapel'). The title of C. 
gradually spread to all keepers of relies, 
and of such oratories, especially of the 
Chapel Royal, whose C. acquired great 
dignity and power by the time of Charle¬ 
magne. In England the sovereign has 36 
Anglican C.s-in-ordJna^ who officiate in 
turn In the Chapels Royal, os well as 
honorary and domestic C.s. In Scotland 
Royal C.s are of the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian), C.s are also appointed 
by the Foreign Office to embassies and 
consulates abroad, and the Church of 
England (through various societies) main¬ 
tains chaplaincies for Anglicans in most 
of the prln. cities of Europe. Anglican 
diocesan bishops have C.s who serve os 
private secretaries and attend them at 
religious functions; they also appoint 
examining C.s to test their ordinands. 
Anglican convents also have their C.b. 
In the Rom. Catholic CJhurch there are 
chaplaincies endowed or maintained under 
lay OP episcopal trusteeship for tho per¬ 
formance of specific services, masses, etc. 
Parochial op auxiliary C.s may be ap¬ 
pointed to assist in pars.; C.s (secular) are 
appointed by bishops to care for convents 


bodies (Rom. Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, United Board, Jewish) are 
selected on the recommoridatlon of thoir 
respective governing bodies or eccles. 
superiors. 

Though C,8 are non-combatants they 
have shown notable valour and devotion 
to duty, as is indicated by the following 
figures for the R.N., the smallest in 
personnel of the 3 services, in the Second 
World War: total number of C.s serving, 
653; killed in action, 18; d. on active 
service, 10; decorations, 44; mentions in 
dispatches, 17. 

in the U.S. forces, until the National 
Defence Act, 1920, C.s, though always 
employed and recognised, had more 
liaison with the churches than with tlm 
military power. One aspect of their 
organisation is peculiarly American: 
within each branch of the service tlie 
supervisory C. may vary from one de¬ 
nomination to another. C.s carrv tho 
same rank as other officers, and are 
promoted in the same way. The high 
value and appreciation of C.s In the U.S. 
forces in the Second World War is shown 
by the fact that 1512 were decorated and 
328 wounded, C.s had the third highest 
percentage of casualties of any officer 
corps OP branch. 

In France military and naval C.8 were 
aboljghed on the separation of Church 
and State. Ministers of religion are sub¬ 
ject to National Service, and i»orfonn thoir 
religious duties at the same time as their 
ordinary military functions. 

Chanlin, Charles (1825-91). Fr. painter. 


appomted by hlshops to care for convents b. Andelys (Eure) of Emr narent* Ma 
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women In his pictnree. In 1S60 he 
painted the apartments ol the Empress 
Euir^nie at the Louvi% and afterwards 
the bath-room at the Elys6e. His best 
works ore ‘Les BuUes de Savon,* ‘The 
Birth of Venus.* ‘The Bath,* and ‘Rising 
In the Morning.* He was also an excellent 
engraver, and made engravings of many of 
Docamp*8 and Watteau's pictures, and 
also of some of his own. 

Chaplin, Charles Spencer (‘Charlie 
Chaplin*) (1889- ), cinema actor, pro¬ 
ducer, and director, son of Charles C., a 
variety comedian. His boyhood home 
was in Kennington, S. London. He was 
on the stage from an early age. and in 
1899 was appearing in music haJls as one 
of the ‘Eight Lancashire Lads.’ He 
appeared at the opening of the London 
Hippodrome, 15 Jan. 1900, in Oiddy 
Ostend; as BUiy in Wm Gillette’s version 
of Sherlock Holmes', as a wolf in the flrst 
production of Peter Pan, Duke of York’s 
Theatre, 27 Dec, 1904; as Billy in The 
Pninfvi Predicament of Sherlock Holmes, 
with Wm Gillette and Irene Vanbrugh, 
3 Oct. 1905. Subsequently he joined 
Fred Kamo’s company, with whom he 
first appeared In the U.S.A., 1910. In 
1913 he was engaged by Joseph Sohenck 
for the Keystone company, for which he 
made his first film, Making a Living, 1914. 
Until 1940 ho never deviated from the 
characteristic make-up and costume he 
introduced in his second film, Kid Aato 
Races at Venice, 1914. His little bowler 
hat, smudge moustache, slack trousers, 
and long-toed boots, his flat-footed gait 
and imperturbublo impassivity, became so 
famous that by the end of the First 
World War he was the most widely 
recognised personality in the entire world. 
In 1919 C. was a co-foimdor with Grifllth, 
Fairbanks, and Mary Bickford (qq.v.) of 
t he UniGid Artists Corpomtlon. He lived 
ft)r many yeai*s in the U.S.A., but now 
lives in Switzerland. 

C.'s prin. films include: for Keystone 
3.5 films, including Tillie^s P^mciured 
Romance, 1915. For Essanay 15 films, 
including The Champion, 1916, The 
Tramp, 1915, and The Bank, 1915. For 
Mutual 12 films, including The Vagabond, 
1916, and Easy StreH, 1917. For First 
National 9 films, including A Dog's Life, 
1918, Shoulder Arms, 1918, The Kid, 
1921. and The Pilgnm, 1923. Since 1923 
C.’s films have been produced by himself; 
A Woman in Paris, 1923 (a serious film 
which C. directed, but in which he ap¬ 
peared only briefly), The Gold Rush, 1925, 
The Circus, 1928, Ciiy Lights, 1931, 
Modem Times, 193C, The Or^ Dictator, 
1940, Monsieur Verdoux, 1947, and Lime' 
light, 1952. In 1956 O. produced his first 
film In England, A King in New York. 

Chaplin, Henry, Ist Vieoount (1840- 
1923), statesman, educ. at Harrow and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He first entered 
Parliament in 1868 as a Conservative. 
He woe also a well-known figure on the 
racecourse, and his horse Hermit won 
the Derby in 1867. In 1889 he became 
president of the now Board of Agriculture, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and he kept 
this poBitton till 1892. He was always 


an advocate of Protection; fmd when 
Joseph Chamberlain began his Tariff 
Reform campaign, C. was one of its most 
ardent supporters. He was president of 
the Local Government Board, 1895*-!900, 
and was responsible for the Agrio. Rating 
Act. In 1916 he was raised to the 
peerage. 

Chapman, George (c. 1559-1634), dram¬ 
atist, poet, and trfinslator, b. Hitohin, 
Herts. (Anthony Wood is responsible 
for the very dubious connection with 
Kent.) A fine classical scholar, he is 
said to have been educ. at Oxford, which 
he left for London about 1576. Here he 
settled at once to a literary career, 
was patronised by Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham, Henry, Prince of Wales, and 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, and become 
friendly with Shakespeare (C. has been 
plausibly identified with Shakespeare’s 
rival poet of the Sonnets), Spenser, Daniel, 
Marlowe, Jonson, and Inigo Jones, the 
architect, who after his death designed a 
monument for him in St Glles-in-the- 
Flelds. His trans. of Homer, the earliest 
in England, appeared in various parts, 
the Iliad, 1598-1611, and the Odyssey 
1614-16. These trans. occupied his 
leisure through much of his lifetime. 
His version of Homer is one of the most 
faithful to the original we possess in verse, 
his Iliad using the sonorous 14-syllabled 
rhyming lino of Drayton’s Polyolbion. It 
was warmly praised by Dryden, Pope, 
and Coleridge. His version of the Odyssey 
Is in 10-syllabled heroic couplets and is 
hardly less deserving of the same high 
praise. 

His first play was a comedy, The BUtid 
Beggar of Alexandria, 1596, which, like 
its successor, A Humorous Day's Mirth, 
1597, is poor. But his All Pools, 1605, 
is entertaining comedy, with ingenious 
situations, sprightly characters, and a 
well-constructed plot. The Gentleman 
Usher, 1606, and MonsUnvr d*Olive, 1606, 
have some good features, but or© defective 
in construction. The Widdowes Teares, 
1612, is also among bis better comedies. 
The comedy. Eastward Hoe, 1605, re¬ 
garded as his best, was written in con¬ 
junction with Jonson and Marston and 
was the inspiration of Hogarth*B ‘Idle 
Apprentice.* Many of his tragedies are 
melodramas of bloodshed, with many 
horrors, no little rant and fustian, and 
deficient skill in characterisation. Among 
his tragedies are Bus^ d'Ambois, 1607, 
The Conspiracie, and Tragedie of Charles 
Duke of Byron, 1608, The Revenge of 
Bossy d'Ambois, 1613, and The warres 
of Pompey and Caesar (pub. 1631, but 
probably written much earlier). He also 
pub. sev. other trans. and various poetical 
works, including the euphuistio Ovid's 
Banquet of Sense, 1595, the oontinuation 
of Marlowe’s Hero and Ijcander, 1598, 
The Tears of Peace, 160^ a dijnadfied 
funeral song in memory of Prince Henry. 

1612, and a masque performed by the 
si^eties of Lincoln’s Inn and the Middle 
Temple to celebrate the betrothal of the 
Palstave and the Princess Elisabeth in 

1613. See T. M. Parrott, Plays and 
Poems of George Cha^pman (3 vole.). 
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1910-14: R. L. Hln©, Hiich4n WoriMes, 
1932; H. £Ula, Oeorge Chc^pman, 1934; 
P. Brooks Bartlett^ Poemt of Otorge 
CActpmon, 1942. 

Chapman, John (ISO 1-54), political 
writer, b. Loiigrh borough, Leics. He 
failed in business, in 1834, and went 
to London cmd became ed. of the Mech¬ 
anics* Maqcvsvne, He invented improve¬ 
ments in the ‘four-wheeler,* which event¬ 
ually led to the hansom cab. 

Chapman, Sir Sydney John (1871-1951), 
economist, 6. Wells, Norfolk. Educ. at 
Manchester Grammar School and Cam- 
bridire Univ. Prof, of political economy, 
Owens College, Manchester, 1901-17. 
Permanent under-secretary Board of 
Trade, 1920-7; chief economic adviser 
to the Brit Gov., 1927-32. Chairman of 
the Imperial Economic Committee, 1931- 
1932. Pub. Outlines of Political Economy, 
1911. 

Chapman, Walter, see Crepman. 

Chapman, small itinerant tr^esman. 
In the 18th cent, he sold chspbooks, 
needles, laces, linen, and all sorts of 
things, and bought up old brass, old 
clothes, and sometimes human hair. 

Chapone, Hester, n6e Mulso (1727- 
1801), essay writer, b. Tw-ywell, Northants. 
She was an ardent admirer of Richardson 
the novelist. She wrote Letters on the 
Impraeement of the Mind in 1773, which 
was very popular in girls* educational 
circles. Her complete writings may be 
found in vol. xvlii of Chalmer’s British 
Essayists, 1856-7. 

Chappe, Claude (1763 - 1805), Fr, 
mechanician, b. Brhlon, Normandy, the 
nephew of Abb6 Chappe d*Auteroclic\ 
the astronomer. He was the inventor of 
a form of telegraphic communication 
founded on the theory of Robert Hooke 
(q.v.) (1684) 08 modified and practically 
demonstrated by Guillaume Amontons 
(q.v.), which he presented to the National 
Assembly in 1792. It was successfully 
tried between Paris and Lille, and soon 
came into general use. 

ChappsU, William (1582-1649), Bishop 
of Cork and Ross, ft. Laxton, Notts. 
Archbishop Laud favoured him, and 
through his influence he was made dean 
of Cashel in 1633. Afterwards he was 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin, from 
1637 to 1640, and became Bishop of Cork 
and Ross in 1638. After Strafford’s 


was pub.; they contain a vast amount 
of antiquarian information. 

Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Comte de 
Ohanteioup <1756-1832k Jhc, chemist and 
statesman. 6. Nojaret, Loz^: graduated 
in medicine at Montpellier in 1777, and 
settled to scientlflo study in Paris. In 
1781 he became prof, of ohem. at Mont¬ 
pellier, and made many discoveries of 
considerable commeroial value. Though 
in the main a supporter of the revolution, 
he was Imprisoned by the popular party 
in 1793, but was soon released to become 
director of the saltpetre works at GrenelJo. 
In 1796 he became a member of the 
Institute, in 1800 a councillor of state, in 
1801 minister of the interior, and in 1805 
grand officer of the L6gion d’Honnem*, and 
a senator. 

Chapter, originally an assembly of 
monks or canons, now usually the body of 
ecclesiastics, known as canons, attached 
to a cathedral or collegiate church. They 
are presided over by a dean, and are con- 
sideicd as the council of the bishop. The 
tonn is used in both the Anglican and 
Rom. Catholic churches. 



fall, he was put into prison for a short 
time in Dublin in 1641 and at Tenby in 
1642. 

Chappell, William (1809-88), musical 
antiquary. He managed his father’s 
business (a firm of piano-makers). He 
pub. A Collection of National English Airs, 
consisting of Ancient Song, Ballad, and 
Dance Tunes, in 2 vole., from 1838 to 1840, 
which he afterwards extended and re¬ 
issued under the name of Popular Music 
of the Olden Time, 1855-9. In 1841 he 
founded the Musical Antiquarian Society 
as well as the Percy Society. For this 
latter society he ed. Dowland's songs, 
and assisted in the preparation of the 
Perni Folio in 1868. He also produced 
(1871-5) in 3 vols. his notes on the 
lioxburghe Ballads, of which only 1 vol. 


TIIK NOIIMAK (TnArTP.R-HOU.SK OF 
BRISTOL OATHKDItAL 
An engraving of a drawing by 
R. Garland, 1838. 

Chapter-house, building in which the 
capoiijcal chapter (q.v.) of a monast(*ry, 
cathedral, or collegiate church meets for 
the discussion of Its affairs. They are 
often elaborately designed and onia- 
rnentod, and usually polygonnl. or octag* 
onal, as at Lichfield and York, In shape. 
Benedictine C.s are usually square, as 
at Canterbury, but Westminster bos an 
tS’ .Wo^.o8ter a olrouUir. 
1 he c. at Lincoln is a decagon. York C. 

for still preserving the 
beautiful original stained-glass windows, 
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while the oricrhiel freseoe* ew «tiU to bo 
seen on the walls at Weetmlitiiter* At 
Kil^n the usual oentcal shsTt is replaced 
by 2 central pihace supportinv the celling, 
and there is an apsidal end. In position 
the €. usually lies to the W. ol the tran¬ 
septs of the ohurcb, from which it opens 
either directly or by a passage. Crypts 
are occasionally found beneath the floor. 

Chapu, Henri Miohel Antoine (1833-91), 
Fr. sculptor, h. M6e, Selne-et-Mame, a 
pupil of both Pradier and Duret. He 
became a member of the Iwolo des Beaux 
Arte in Paris in 1849 and won the Grand 
Pnx, and in 1853 the medal. His first 
work shown in the Salon was ‘Mercury 
inventing the Oaduooua* (Luxembourg). 
His strong point in sculpture was his 
extremely able portrayal of tenderness 
and charm in woman. His most typing 
pieces of work are ‘Princess Heienc at the 
'romb of the due d’Oridans/ now at 
Dreux; and ‘Youth* in memory of Henri 
Itegnault. His ‘Joan of Arc at Dom- 
remy ’ in the Luxembourg is not his beet 
work. 

Chapultepeo, castle and park 14 m. SW. 
of the centre of Mexico City, where the 
anot Aztec kings resided. A castle was 
built on this site in the 18th cent, for Sp. 
viceroys; it was used by Maximilian, and 
later by Mexican presidents. It now 
m^rves as a national musenm. Here the 
Mexicans wore finally defeated by the 
Aniericans in 1847. In consequence 
I'exas, New Mexico, and Califomla were 
ceded to the U.8.A. The 1945 Inter- 
American Conference of Amer. Reps, was 
held hero. C. Heights Is a residential 
suburb of Mexico City adjoining the NW. 
of tlie park. 

Char, jree Charr. 

Char-4«bano was originally a large 4- 
wUeeled vehicle in the form of a w^agonettc 
with benched seats from side to side and 
facing the driver. There was an alley- 
way in the middle. It was drawn by 2 or 
4 horses according to size and \ieed princi¬ 
pally for picnic parties. It has in the 
motor age developed Into the motor coach 
«ml the older meaning has fallen into 
disuse. 

Oharaeeae, family of the green Algae 
of which tho species inhabit fresh and 
brackish water of pools and slow streams. 
They omit n nauseous offensive odour, 
and neiir Home they are pestilential. 
They are interesting on account of the 
fucility with which they exhibit the 
circulation of their fluids. 

Gharaoteristio, see LfXJARTTHM. 

Charade, kind of riddle, consisting of 
the subdivision of a complete word, which 
forms tho answer, into its component 
syllables or letters. A certain amount of 
Information is given of each syllable or 
letter, and also of tho reunited whole, 
which then has to be guessed. C.s may 
be either written or acted. In the latter, 
which form a favonrlie drawing-room 
amusement, the scenes—one for each syl¬ 
lable of the word, and one for the word 
Itself—aits arranged to introduce plainly, 
though not obtrusively, the syllable or 
word in question. C.s are ustially extem¬ 
porised, hall the company retiring and 

B.H. 3 


concocting scenes which they retorn and 
act to the remaining half, who attempt to 
gness the word. Written 0.s for acting 
may also be bought. In dumb C.s the 
acting is entirely in dumb show. 

Charadrtilormea, plover-like birds, com¬ 
prise sev. himdreds of species of various 
habits. The mnp is subdivided into 
3 suborders: Charadril (plovers, oyster- 
catchers, snipe, woodcock, etc.). Lari 
(gulls, terns, skuas, etc.), and Alcae (auks, 
guillemots, razorbills, and puffins). 

Charaeus, genus of moths of the owlet- 
moth family or Noctoldae, is represented 
in Britain by sev. species. The larvae 
feed upon roots and pupate underground. 
C. fframiniB is common in Sweden, where 
the caterpillar frequently proves destruc¬ 
tive to the pastures. 

Chara}4, agrlc. tn of Santander dept, 
Colombia, 120 m. NE. of BogotA. Pop. 
2500. 

Charcoal, blackish residue consisting of 
impure carbon, obtained by removing the 
volatile constituents of animal and vegt^- 
table substances. It is a porous solid, 
burning without flame or smoke, obtained 
by the imperfect combustion of organic 
matter. Various kinds are produced 
from wood, sugar, bone, and coal (giving 
coke and gas carbon). Wood charcoal 
results from strongly heating wood. If 
for fuel, it is best prepaied by partial 
combustion of wood in heaps; for gun- 

{ )owder the wood is charred in externally 
leated cylinders to avoid the introduction 
of grit. Brown C. used in preparing 
‘cocoa* powder, is prepared at a lower 
temp. Wood charcoal is used as a fneL 
a filter, and an absorbent of gases ana 
aqueous vapours; also as a non-conductor 
of heat, for packing roimd cold storage- 
rooms or refrigerators. 

Animal C., or bono black, is produced 
by <iry distillation of bones and ivory* 
It contains mainly calcium and mag¬ 
nesium phosphates, and is often mauuf. 
from residues obtained In glue and 
gelatin industrioe. Its decolorising power 
was applied in 1812 to the clarification 
of syrups obtained in sugar refining, 
but other rciogents have now replaced 
it for this purpose. It is also used as 
a deodorant and for artists* materials. 
See also Carbon. 

Cbarooal Burners. Men employed in 
the manuf. of wood charcoal comd for¬ 
merly bo seen In largo numbers in the 
woodland and forest dists. of Britain. 
Those in the New Forest who discovered 
the body of William Rufus in 1100 have 
passed into out legendary hist. Charcoal 
burning on a large scale took place parti¬ 
cularly in the Weald of Kent and Sussex 
where charcoal was used as fuel in the 
manuf. of iron. The change from charcoal 
fuel to coal, and subsequently coke, and 
the legislation against timber-felling were 
the chief reasons for the decline of the 
industry. Until the 17 th cent. Bussex 
was tho prin. source of Brit. iron. In the 
same areas charcoal was also burned for 
use in hop-drying and for the making of 
gunpowder, underwood being preferred 
for this purpose. The knowledge and 
practice of the ‘coiyers* was traditional, 

*K 
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their skill beixur handed down from family 
to family. A few suoh families still exist, 
each working its own hearths or pits. 
Former sites of pits can often be traced 
by field-names such as ‘coalpit’ or 
'ooaldane.’ The essence of the process is 
a carefully controlled alow combustion 
which continues for about 5 full days and 
nights, the burner staying close to his 
hearth the whole time. The logs and 
bihets of wood are raised into a domed pile 
of considerable size, which is covered with 
earth, sand or turf. The centre is hoUow 
to allow of firing and the subsequent 
cooling and putting-out. Draught is 
controlled by screens of sacking (usually 
old hop bags) and by turf-sealing. At the 

J ^resent day wood charcoal of quality is 
n demand for artists* materials, for the 
manuf. of absorbent medicinal biscuits, 
and for mettillurgical processes. It is 
Interesting to note that the primitive C. B. 
huts used in Sussex, Kent, and Essex 
untii recent 3 ^ears differed little in form 
from those of Saxon days. 

Charcot, Jean Baptiste fitienne Auguste 
(1867-1936), Fr. doctor and Antarctic 
explorer, b, Nenilly-sur-Setne, the eon 
of Jean Martin C. He commanded the 
Fr. Antarctic expeditions of 1903-5 and 
1908-10. The first expedition roughly 
charted the W. coast of Graham Land to 
Adelaide Is. The latter expedition sailed 
in the Pourqucd Past, then one of the best 
fitted-out vessels that ever put out on 
such a quest. The expedition brought 
back much valuable scientific information. 
More of tbo W. coast of Graham l^and, 
including Adelaide Is., Alexander I Land, 
and Deception Is. were charted. Much 
hydrographic work was done, such as 
sounding^ surface and deep-sea temps., 
deep-sea dredging and fishing with tow and 
vertical nets. Dr C. pub. an account of 
his explorations in Le Francois au P6le 
Sud in 1905, and Le * Povrquoi Pas ?' dans 
VAniarctvjue in 1910 (C. Is. In Antarc¬ 
tica is named after him); Rapporis 
des croisiires scientifigues de 1912 d 1914 
et de 1919 d 1930, and Avimir du P6le 
Slid, 1912. He d. at sea. See Marthe 
Ouli6, Charcot of the Antarctic. 1938, 
Charcot, Jean Martin (182.5-93), Fr. 
physician, b. Paris, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1853, Three years later he 
became physician of the central hospitals 
bureau. In 1862 he was appointed 
physician to the 8alpdtrl6re (a hospital 
for mental and nervous diseases). Here 
he created the greatest neurological clinic 
of modern times. A wonderful lecturer, 
he presented hia cases in a most dramatic 
fashion on a small stage. He was a 
pioneer of psychotherapy, a great clinical 
observer and pathologist, and a talented 
artist, illustrating many of his case reports 
himself. He spent much time in the study 
of obscure morbid conditions; he also 
wrote on gout, diseases of the liver and 
kidney, etc. Ho became prof, of patho¬ 
logical anatomy, Paris Univ., in 1872, 
and prof, of neurology in 1883. Hts 
collected works appeared in 9 vols., 1888- 
1894, Axel Muntne, one of his pupils, 
has recorded mai^ incidents at the 
Salp^triere in The Story of San Michele-, 


see also G, GuiUaln, J. M. Charcot, sa vie 
et son ceuvre, 1955. 

Chsurd, John Rouse Meirlott (1847-^7), 
enmneer officer who defended Rorke’s 
Di^t successfully with Lt. Bromhead and 
140 men against 3000 Zulus, on the night 
of the Isandhlwana disaster, 22 Jan. 1879. 

Chard, municipal bor. and mrkt tn of 
Somerset, England, situated within a mile 
of the Devon border, on high groimd, 
between the Bristol and Eng. Channels. 
It is of great historic interest, being the 
scone of a victory gained by the pari, 
forces during the Civil war. Judge 
Jeffreys held hero In 1681 one of his 
‘bloody assizes.’ There are manufs. of 
linen shirts and collars, lace, and iron and 
brass goods, also pencils and bearings. 
C. was the bp. of John Strlngfellow, 
inventor of a neavier-than-uir machine. 
Pop. .5260, 

Chardin. Jean Baptiste Simeon (1699- 
1779), Fr. painter, h. Paris. Ho was a 
pupil of Coypel, whom ho copied In details 
of nature. He became a member of the 
Acad6raie Royaleln 1728, in 1752 received 
a i)en8ion from the king, and was lodged 
in the Louvre from 17.57. His early work 
was in still-life pictures, and they were 
often believed to be by Flom. artists. He 
was the first n^dable Fr. artist to depict 
middle-class life, which ho did with tnith 
and refinement. As a genre painter, he is 
In contrast with the court painters of his 
time who produced elegant artificlalitiefl. 
and is now admired as one of the greatest 
Fr. artists. Among his best paintings 
are ‘Le B6n6dicit6,* ‘L’Enfant an Toton’ 
(‘Child with Teetotum’), *Le Buffet,* *Le 
Jeune Violoniste,’ *La Toilette du Matin.’ 
and ‘Los Tours de CarteP (‘Card Tricks’). 
Most of his nictures are in the Louvre. 
The National Gallery has .3, though the 
‘Still Life’ formerly attributed to him is 
now pronounced to be by an imitator. 
Dublin has his ‘ Card Tricks.’ See lives by 
K. and J. de Goncourt, 1864, E. Pilon, 
1909, and G. Wildenstein, 1933. 

Chardin, Sir John (1643-1713), Fr. 
traveller, 6. Paris, the son of a Jeweller. 
During 1664-70 he visited India and 
Persia, spending some years at Isfahan, 
where he acquired much useful know¬ 
ledge, and was employed as a royal agent 
for the purchase of Jewels. After rerisit- 
Ing Paris, ho returned to Persia In 1671, 
remaining there till 1677. In 1681 he 
settled in London, where he was knighted 
by Charles H, elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and employed on diplo¬ 
matic missions. His Travels tn Persia 
and the East Indies (3 vols.) appeared 
1686—1711. 

Chardonnet Rayon, rayon yarn made 
from cotton waste. See Raton. 

Chardzhou: 1. Oblast (prov.) of tb© 
Turkmen S.S.R. of the Soviet Union. 
Some cotton is cultivated on the banks of 
the Amu Darya R., but the oblast is 
mainly given over to Industry* partlcu- 
larly chemicals. Pop. 240,000. 

2. Tn, cap. of oblast. A cotton and 
silk centre. Pop. 80,000. 

Charente, dept of Frakneo, formed of the 
^ct prov. of Angouraois, and parts of 
oalntonge, Poitou, Marobo, Limousin, and 
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Qtxjmm. It is watered by the C., Vienne, 
and Dronne, the last forming the 8. 
boundary. The surface is, in general, 
tindulating, the dept being orosseoT by the 
low spurs of the Limousin, Guyenno, and 
Poitou Mts. There Is oousidemble forest 
and heathland. The dept is predomin¬ 
antly agric., cereals, potatoes, beet, hemp, 
flax, and truffles being grown, but the 
most important product Is the brandy 
made from grapes grown in the C. basin. 
There are motiQhirgical, chemical, paper, 
and textile manufs. The prin. tns are 
Angouldmo (the cap.), Cognac, and 
Confolens (qq.v.). Area 2306 sq. m. 
Pop. 313,650. 

Charente, River, riv. of France, rising 
in Haute-Vlenne, 14 m. NW. of Chains, 
and flowing W. tlirough C. and C.-Mari¬ 
time into the Atlantic oimosite the is. of 
OlOrou. Length 200 m. Tribs., Boutonne 
on the r. b., and Trouve and N6 on the 
1 . b. 

Gbarente-MarUime, dept of SW. France, 
formed out of parts of tlie anct provs. of 
Aunte, Saintonge, Poitou, and Angoumois, 
and including the is. of R6 and 016ron. 
It is watered by the Charente, Boutonne, 
Sdvre-Nlortalse, Touvre, and Gironde. 
The countryside is extremely diverse. 
Cereals, vines, beet, potatoes, hemp, and 
fruit aroj^own, and much livestock is 
reared. There are pilchard and oyster 
flshories, and brandy, iron, chemical, and 
salt industries. The prin. tns are La 
Hoohello (the cap.), Jonzac, Rochefort, 
Sain tea, and St-Jean-d’Ang61y (qq.v.). 
Area 2791 sq. m.; pop. 448.000. 

Charenton-le-Pont, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Seine, a SE. suburb of Paris, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Seine and the Marne. In 
the 10th and 17th cents. C.-le-P. was a 
Huguenot centre. Its historic bridge has 
been rebuilt 17 times. In the part of C.- 
le-P. called St-Muurioe is a celebrated 
lunatic asylum. 3'he tn hjis mechanical 
and chemical maiiiifa. and some boat¬ 
building. Pop. 21,000. 

Chares, Athenian general of 4 th cent. 
BC. In 366 ho wa« sent to assist the 
Phliasiaus against, the Arglves, ArcatUans, 
and Thebans; in 361 defeated the demo¬ 
cratic party at Coi'cvra; In 358 compelled 
the execution of the (Jonvontion of Atheno- 
donis In Thrace, and in 357 took over the 
oorrunand of the Social war. C. led the 
Athenians at Chfieronea (338). 

Chares of Lindus, in Rhodes, Gk sculptor 
of about the 4Ui cent, bo, a pupil of 
Lysippus. He is the traditional designer 
of the Colossus at Rhodes, fuie of the 7 
wonders of the world. See ( 70 Loasus and 
Apollo of Rhodes. 

Chares of Mytllene, master of cere 
monies at the oo\irt of Alexander the 
Great. He appears to have held sev. 
military commands, but in this connection 
he is sometimes confused with an Athenian 
officer of the same name who led his 
countrymen at Chaeronea. Small por¬ 
tions of C.*8 book of anecdotes about 
Alexander are still extant. 

Charette do la Contrle, Francois Athan- 
aie (1763-96), a leader of the Vendean 
I'ebelllon (in Its latter stage) against Hie 
Fr, Revolution. He was b. at Couffe, 


near Oudon (Loire-Infdrieure). He took 
part In the unsuccessful attack on Nantes, 
1793, and subsequently bei^n a harassing 
raerrllla warfare. An armistice was made 
between C. and the Convention early in 
1795, but it did not last long. After the 
defeat at Qniberon (1795) Hoohe pursued 
him relentlessly, and defeated him again 
and again, Anally taking him prisoner. 
C. was then executed at Nantes. 

Charge, in law, in a wide sense denotes 
a duty or obliration imposed upon some 
person in a will, or deed, or contract, or 
in some transaotion collateral thereto. 
More strictly C. denotes a mortgage, lien, 
hypothecation, or pledge over a specific 
thing by virtue of which a creditor may 
In certain events be entitled to satisfy 
hJs claim out of the thing Itself or proceeds 
thereof. 

ChargS d*Affaires, diplomatic agent, 
ranking next below a resident minister, 
and holding his credentials from the head 
of the foreign office. He may either 
act as a representative at a minor court 
or be empowered to take the place of an 
ambas. in his absence. 

Charging Current: 1. Of an accumulator, 
aee Accumulator. 

2. Of a capacitor, the rate of flow of 
electricity required to establish a potential 
difference ootween the plates. The 
current at any Instant is the (capacitance) 
X (rate of change of the p.d.). See Ctr- 
ourr, Electric. 

Charing Cross, dist. of London, at the 
W. end of the Strand. It Is generally 
regarded as the centre of London (l.e. the 
point from which distances are taken) 
and is so marked by a plaque N. of the 
statue of Charles I. The first part of the 
name derives probably from O.E. cierring, 
‘turning, tuni,’ referring either to the 
great bend of the Thames here or to the 
bend of the Rom. road that ran W. from 
London. The second part of the name is 
due to the erection of a cross (1291), 
where now the statue of Charles I stands, 
to mark the last resting place of the coffin 
of Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I, 
before interment in Westminster Abbey, 
A modern copy stands in the courtyard of 
the station In the Strand. 

Charing Cross Bridge Scheme, plan for 
giving greater traffic facilities, at tne same 
time improving on the shortcomings of 
London in the matter of architectural 
beauty. The bridge over the Thames at 
Charing Cross is for railway traffic, with a 
footway beside the metals. It stands on 
the site of the old Hungerford suspension 
bridge; and the rod-brick pier in the riv., 
near the Surrey side, forming part of the 
old bridge, has been incorporated in the 
present stnicture, which is of steel with 
round steel caissons, or pillars. While 
adequate lor the purpose for which it was 
built, namely to carry the S. Ro^on line 
into Charing Ooss station, and admirable 
from the point of view of traffic on the 
riv., it has been denounced as an eyesore. 
Further, a road brld^ at Charing Cross 
would gimtlv relieve the congested traffic 
in the Strand, and the existence of a tube 
railway under the Thames connecting 
Charing Ooss with Waterloo has obviated 
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the necessity ot a terminus on the Middx J. H. Forshaw and Sir Patrick Aher- 
side of the nv. What Anally bronfirht the oromble In 1943, the erection of new 

S uestlon to a head was the serious snbsi- bridges at Charing Cross and the Temple 
ence of 2 of the central arches of Water- is regarded merely as a prerequisite of a 
loo Bridge (q.y.). The subsidence made proper doreiopmeut of the S. bank of the 
the question of a new, or repiiired, rlv. It is suggested in this plan that the 
Waterloo Bridge urgent and the gov. of proposal for new bridges at Charing Cross 
Mr Baldwin appointed a royal commission and the Temple would be more than corn- 
presided over by Liord Lee of Fareham pensated for ny the removal of 3 railway 
to consider the whole question of the bridges and the substitution of tunnels. 
Thames bridges in London, This com- On the N. bank of the riv. the plan 
mission produced a report dealing, iiiter proposes that the riverside stiitions at 
alia, with the Charing Cross scheme, and Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and Black- 
on 6 Mar. 1927 the gov. announced that friars might be replaced by underground 
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it would And 50 to 75 per cent of the 
money needed for new bridges and river¬ 
side improvements in connection with 
them. On 30 July 1929 the London Co. 
Council and the shareholders of the S. 
railway approved the agreement reached 
between the leaders of these 2 bodies to 
build a now bridge from Charing Cross to 
the Surrey aide, the scheme Involving the 
placing of the terminus of the SF. section 
of tlie S. railway on the site of the Lion 
brewery. This approval having been 
given, a Bill was promoted in Parliament 
in 1930 to obtain the necessary sanction 
to proceed with this work. It was, how¬ 
ever, rejected by the House of Commons, 
which was not satlsAed with the site of the 
terminus and the effect it would have on 
the amenities of the Surrey bank. Two 
years later further preparation of the 
scheme lapsed for reasons of economy, the 
estimated cost being about £12,000,000. 

In the elaborate Co. of London Plan 
prepared for the London Co. Council by 


stations below their present sites and the 
3 connected on an undergromid system to 
continue from Charing Cross to Victoria 
station and thence under the riv. to 
Battersea, The N. bank loop would be 
supplemented by a deep-level link from 
Charing Cross to London Bridge via 
Waterloo junction. By moans of 2 under¬ 
ground loops it is hoped to dispense with 
the existing high-level approaches to 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street, as well 
as the existing high-level stations at 
London Bridge and Waterloo junction 
and their viaduct conuectlons. All 
stations concerned would be replaced by 
tmderground ‘through* stations on each 
loop. See J. H. Forshaw and Patrick 
Abercrombie, County of London Plan, 
1943. 

Chariot, kind of 2-wheeled oarrlage, 
used both In peace and war in anot times 
by the Egyptians, Assyrians JJabylonlans. 
Greeks, Romans, anot Britons, etc. 
Various forms of C.s for different purposes 
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are depicted In monuments, etc. The 
most familiar type is the war O.^ustially 
drawn by 2 horses. That of the Homeric 
heroes Is partly formed of open rail work; 
the Rom. pattern Is rather heavier, and 
that of E. nations still more solid. Some 
peoples attached scythes to the wheel- 
axles of their war C.s. The quadrigra, or 
roclOK O., was drawn by 4 horses harnessed 
abreast, as was also the Rom. cumts 
iriumphcUis, on which grencrals made 
trlnniphant entries into Rome. This 
was round in shape and, unlike most C.8, 
closed behind. 

Charisius Aurelius Aroadiut, Rom. jiirist 
of about the 4 th cent. ad. His works arc 
quoted in the IHgeat, and from internal 
evidence he is supposed to be the last 
jurist of the classical period of Rom. 
Jurisprudence. Tlie 3 books of which 
portions remain arc Liber Bingularia de 
Testibusi Liber mngnlaris de Mnneribus 
civilibifs; and Liber Hngularis de Officio 
Praefecii praeiorio. 

Charity, La (-sur-Lolre), Fr. tn in the 
dept of Nidvro. There arc the ruins of an 
11 th-cent, priory, to which the tn owes its 
origin, and a magnlflcent 12-oerit. church. 
There are xvlno and textile industries. 
Pop. 4300. 

Charlies (Lat. Oratine), Gro.oes. 
duukhtors of Zeus and goddesses of 
b€>auty and grace. Three in number, 
Agiivea (HriUianoe), Enphrosyne (Mirth), 
and Thalia (Bloom), they attended 
Aphrodite. Tliey presided over physical 
exercises, dancing, and fastlvals, and wore 
the patrons of poetry and art- in close; 
alliance with the Muses. They arc 
gtmcraUy represent^ed lis young, beautiful, 
naked, holding han(t.«i. 

Charities (Charitable Trusts and Uses, 
Superstitious Uses). The term charity 
poimlaiiy connotes the relief of poverty. 
In Eng. law it ha.s a wider meaning and 
has bo<m Judicially dettnod as a gift to the 
general public purpose so that it may 
benefit rich and poor alike. The pre¬ 
amble to a statute «if Elizabeth 1 eimmer-' 
a long list of varied objects which the 
law regarded as ‘charitable.' Although 
there is no comprehensive definition of a 
legal charity, the 4 typos described by 
Lord Maonaughton in Commissioners of 
Inland Beveiiuo v. Pemsel (1891) provide 
a reasonable tost. He included ‘trusts 
for the I’ellef of poverty, for the advance¬ 
ment of education, for the advancement of 
religion, and trusts for other purposes 
beneficial to the community, not falling 
under any of the preceding heads.* In 
law O. and charitable uses and trusts are 
synonymous. A eharlty must be capable 
of bonefttliig a section of the oommunity 
(e,g. tlio aged and Infirm of a particular 
place, the foundation of a particular 
school). A trust for a particular in¬ 
dividual would not be cnarittiblo and 
W(mM fail, it it transgressed the rule 
against perpetuities (q.v,). A trust ox- 
prossod to be for ‘philanthropic or 
benevolent' purposes Is not charitable, if 
It is not accompanied by an Intent to 
benefit ‘charitable’ purposes. The prac¬ 
tical odvantiiges of a *oliaritable’ tnist 
over other trusts include: (1) The rule 


foxd>iddlng perpetuities does not app^, 
thereby permitting trust funds to be 
settled for on indefinite period. (2) 
Income from charitable trust funds is 
exempt from income tax. (3) Provided 
that the donor of the trust funds has 
expressed a paramount charitable intent, 
the charity will not fail for ‘uncertainty of 
objects’ (e.g. if a testator creates a trust 
for a hospital or school which ceases to 
exist, the funds will bo applied to a 
similar object under a charity commis¬ 
sioners* scheme approved by the court— 
this Is the doctrine of a cy-pr^a). Attempts 
are often made by the next-of-kln to 
obtain declarations from the court that 
trusts do not satisfy the legal tost of 
* charity ’ and arc tlkcreforc void; the effect 
of such declarations is that the trust funds 
either form part of the testator’s residuary 
estate or pass to his next-of-kln as thtnigh 
he had died intestate (see Intkstacy). 
When certain nonconformist sects suffered 
legrtil disabilities, trusts in their favour 
wore declared void as ‘superstitious uses.* 
Although the extension of religious 
toleration has now made such declarations 
rare, os recently as 1948 a gift to the 
(Jannelito order for devotion to prayer 
was held to be void. Soots law contains 
no prohibition against donations in per¬ 
petuity for a public purpose or any 
distinction between charitable trusts and 
any other publit; trust. In Ireland the 
(charitable Donations and Bequests (Ire¬ 
land) Acts, 1844, 1887, and 1871, allowed 
of bequests for saying masses either 
generally or to commemorate the named 
dead. As to the statutory Inability of C. 
to hold lands, and the exceptions under 
the Mortmain Acts, see Mortmain. 

Statutes governing charities. The law 
on C. is of great antiquity, but in former 
times charitable bonefa<^ioDS were .ad¬ 
ministered in a casual unsystematic 
manner. Prohibition against alienation 
in mortmain dates from feudal times, 
the earlier 8tatute.s being directed ©gainst 
the growing accumulation of land by the 
religious houses, whereby the mesne lords 
lost the Incidents of tenure. Thus the 
famous statute De Viris Heligiosis, passed 
ill the reign of Edward I, prohibited the 
acquisition and retention of land in such 
mauner as to deprive the king and his 
lords of their feudal dues. A 8uocos.siou 
of statutes followed, until what are known 
os the Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Acte wore evolved. The first serious 
attempt to encourage charitable bene¬ 
factions and to protect the foundations 
administering C. dates from the statute 
43 Ellz. I, 0 . 4. repealed by the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act. 1888. The 
definition of the term charity, in so far as 
it Is capable of legal definition, is to be 
found in the Mortmain and Charitable 
Usas Act. 1888 (section 13). preservi^the 
preamble to the repealed statute of Eliza¬ 
beth I. The Charities Procedure Act, 
1812* popularly known as Romllly's Act, 
is the basis of the Jurisdiction of the 
chancery dlv. of the high court to deal 
with charity matters on petition, and the 
forerunner of the Charitable Trusts Acts. 
The Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853-1939, 
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form the haeis of modem charity adminis¬ 
tration; under these the charity oom- 
missioners, sitting as a board, exercise a 
ooutroUiug influence over charitable 
foundations (see Charity Commission¬ 
ers). The Mortmain and Charitable Uses 
Act, 1888, consolidated the law relating to 
mortmain and the disposition of land for 
charitable usee. It did not apply, how¬ 
ever, to testamentary dispositions; hence 
an amending Act was passed (1891) pro¬ 
viding, inter alia, for devises of land for 
charitable uses; but required such land, 
notwithstanding anything in the will, to 
be sold within a year of the tostator*s 
death or such extended period as might bo 
determined by the court or the charity 
commissioners, unless, being satisfied that 
the land is required for actual retention 
for the purposes of the charity, they allow 
it to bo retained. There are a number of 
statutes relating to Rom. Catholic C. (see 
also Mass STtPENps), war C., C, for the 
disabled, etc. 

Some C. are cents, old and began before 
the introduction of public pensions and 
social services in the present cent. The 
Nathcm Committee on C. has recently 
recommended amendments to the law 
which would permit trust funds to be 
applied more usefully and realistically. 
Up to 1956 no legislative reforms had 
been introduced. Set Tudor’s Law of 
Charitable Trusts. 1932, and Halsbury’s 
Laws of England, title ‘Charities.* 

Chariton, Gk romance-writer of (prob¬ 
ably) the 4th cent, ad, 6. at Aphrodisias 
in Caria. His Loves of Chaereas and 
Callirrhoc.. some episodes of which are 
historical, is set in the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Ed. R, Hercher, 1859. 

Charity, Orders of, religrious orders of 
men and women devoted to the service 
of the poor or afflicted. The earliest 
sisters of charity in the Rom. Catholic 
Church were founded by S. Vincent do 
Paul In Paris in 1633. Sisterhoods of 
charity were formed in the Anglican 
Church during the 19 th cent. See also 
Sisterhoods. 

Charity Commissioners. The C. C. wore 
estab. by tho Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, 
for the bettor administration of endow¬ 
ments subject to charitable trusts {see 
Charities). Their functions in this field 
were extended by amending Acts, and 
they have special functions under the 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses Acts, 
1888-92, the War Charities Act, 1940, the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, and other 
Acts. 

The Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853-1939, 
extend to every Institution in England or 
Wales endowed for charitable purposes, 
subject to express exemptions, notably 
the univs. of Oxford, Cambrid^, London, 
Durham, and others, Eton and Winchester 
Colleges, cathedral and collegiate churches, 
buildings registered and used as places of 
meeting for religious worship, tho Brit. 
Museum, ftmds controlled bv the Church 
Commissioners, friendly or benefit socie¬ 
ties, and societies for religious or other 
charitable purposes wholly maintained by 
voluntary contributions. 

The C. C, can remove and appoint 


trustees of oharities and advise trustees on 
the administration of oharities, trustees 
who act on such advice being Indemnified 
against all liability. The authority of 
the O. C. is normally needed to sell, mort¬ 
gage, or grant leases of land hold subject 
to a charitable trust. The O. C. can 
establish schemes for ofleotuatlng the 
charitable intentions of founders when 
altered conditions make performance 
impractioahlo. {See as to cy-wts under 
Charities.) Orders of the C. C. have the 
same eftect as those of the high court. 
The C. C. have adequate powers of 
demanding accounts, inquiring into the 
condition and management of oharities, 
supervising the expenditure of inoomo. 
and controlling the disposition of capital 
funds by trustees. 

The powers of the O. O. in regard U> 
educational oharities and certain quasi- 
educational charities are exercisable by the 
Minister of Education. Under the Act of 
1853 an ann. report must be laid before 
Parliament, and must set forth such 
schemes approved by the C. C. as require* 
enactment by Parliament. Since 19(i3 
there have been 3 C. C., 2 being barrlsterH- 
at-law of 12 years’ standing and 8ala^i^^d, 
and the third a member of the House of 
Commons, from which paid comml8slon<‘is 
are debarred. The Secretary of the C. C. 
Is the Official Trustee of Cheurity Lands 
and certain officials of the C. C. are 
appointed the Official Trustees of Charit¬ 
able Funds. In 1955 they hold stocks and 
investments in trust for charities of a 
nominal value exceeding £128,000,000. 

A Gov. White Paper presented in July 
1955 proposed changes in the constitution 
and powers of tho CJ. C. See works men¬ 
tioned under CHAiirriBS and ann. rtjports 
of the com missioners. 

Charity Organisation Society, see Famh.y 
Welfare Arsooiation. 

Charivari, Fr. term of uncertain origin, 
used for a wild uproar caused by the 
banging of pans and kettles, mingled 
with hissing, jpoaning, and shouting, 
expressive of disapproval of the people 
against whom it is directed. It was 
originally a regular wedding custom in 
Franco in the Middle Ages, but later It wiis 
only used at unpopular weddings, particu¬ 
larly for widows or widowers who re¬ 
married too soon. Tho violence and 
coarse nature of tho C.s won<i stronglv 
opposed by the Church, and in the 17th 
cent, tho Council of Tours forbade thorn 
entirely under pain of excommunication. 
The custom still continues in some rural 
diste., and is slmllfu* to tho ‘Haborfold- 
troihen* of the Bavarian peasants. It is 
still found in Spain, and a similar custom 
is common in primitive societies (e.g. the 
‘Drum-song’ of the Eskimo). In modem 
times tho name C., from its suggesting 
satire emd derision, has been taken as the 
title of various satirical paper's, e.g. the 
CharivaH (Paris), 1832, and as a subtitle 
for the Eng. Punch. 

Charlatan (It. ciarlaJtana. from ciarlare. 
to chatter). Introduced In tho 16th cent, 
os the name for a group of the jongleurs 
who amused the people by their ‘patter’ 
and buffooneries. The name quickly 
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beo&me aesoolated with cheap-Jaoks and 
qiiAok doctors, hence it has come to he 
used of any impostor. 

Oharlemaane (Carolus Kafnus), or 
Charles I (c. ad 742-814), son of Pdpin 
le Bref, Kingr of the Franks, and emperor 
of the W. On his father’s death, 768, 
be became Kin^ of Anstraela and Neustria, 
and on the death of his brother Garloman. 
771, added his dominions, becoming su* 
preme ruler of the whole empire. 

O. was an outstanding statesman, legls* 
lator, and soldier, and founder of the 
* Holy Homan Empire.* His success was 
largely due to his championship of 
Christianity. His war against the Saxons 
lasted from 772 to 804, some of the chief 
incidents being the storming of Eresburg, 
and the May-field at Paderbom (777), 
and the submission of the Saxon leader, 
Wltteklnd. The result was the complete 
subjugation and Christianlsatlon of the 
Saxons. O. divorced his first wife, 
daughter of Deslderius of Lombardy, 
and married a Oer. princess, Hlldegard. 
(He married 4 times in all.) In 773 Pope 
Adrian I appealed to C. to crush Desi- 
derlus, and C. eiwerly seized the chance to 
make himself King of Lombardy (774). 
In 778 he fought against the Arabs in 
Spain. On Ills return he mot with a 
reverse at Honoesvalles, where Roland 
and other famous paladins were slain by 
the Saracens. Then he waged border 


Chavlsmontt anot Fr. fort, now in ruins, 
on a height of 700 ft by the R. Meuse, 
near the Belgian frontier, opposite Givet 
(q.v.). It was built by Charles V, and 
improved by Vauban (q.v.). 

Charleroi, industrial tn in the prov. of 
Hainaut, Belgium, on R. Sombre, 80 m. 
S. of Brussels. It Is the centre of a neat 
ooal'producing region, and stands at the 
jnnouon of numerous railways which 
distribute the coal all over Belgium. 
There are largo iron foundries, machine 
shops, factories of cutlery, glass, mails, 
electrical industries, fire-bricks, etc. The 
O. canal connects the tn with Brussels. 
Formerly a fortress. At the battle of C., 
whioh took place 22-3 Aug. 1914. the 
Fifth Ft. Army was overwhelmed by the 
Germans and forced to retreat. O. was 
taken and 160 houses were burnt. C. 
fell to the 3rd Armoured Dlv. of Hodges' 
Amer. First Army after a rapid advance 
of 40 m., 2-3 Sept. (1944) wnloh carried 
them across the Belgian border. Pop. 
(1955) 26,100. 

Charles 1, King of the Franks, see 
CHARLSnUAGNE. 

Charles II, the Bald (823-77), Holy Rom. 
emperor and King of the W. Franks, son 
of Louis the Pious. The dlv. of the 
empire on the death of Louis the Pious 
W6U9 the cause of the outbreak of war 
between his sons. C. and Louis the 
German forced the Emperor Lothaire to 


wars against Lombards, Bavarians, Avars, 
Bretons, and others (c. 788-800). In 800 
Pope Leo III crowned him at Rome as 
emperor of tl»o W., with the title ‘Caesar 
Augustus.* In 808-10 he defeated the 
Danes, driving them back behind the 
Eider. To protect his kingdom he 
erected marks or margravates in the 
border dists. In 813 he associated his 
son, Louis le D6bonnalro, with him in the 
gov. Louis was the only legitimate son who 
survived him, and became his successor. 
His empire at its height stretched between 
the Elbe and Ebro, reaching eastward to 
Hungary and S. to Calabria. 

C, was a notable patron of music and 
learning, welcoming such scliolars as 
Einhard and Alculn to his court. Ein¬ 
hard’s (q.v.) biography of C., a model of 
its kind. Is largely responsible for the 
traditional picture of C. os a devout 
Christian, brilliant man of action, and 
inspired legislator. Though this is true 
it is also true that C. remained. In personal 
character, much of a barbarian, and that, 
in fact, neither the empire ho created nor 
the culture he patronised survived his 
death Intact. Ho had, however, a 

S enuino sense of religious mission: and 
he picture cd the ti^adltional C., the 
protago^st of European unity, has had 
a profound influence on European hist, 
lasting to the present day. His de¬ 
scendants (and, loosely, his Immediate 


kings. See Einhard's Vila Caroli Maqnx 
(Eng. trans. A. G. Grant, 1905; H. W. 
Garrod, 1915). See also livoa by T. 
Ho^ldn, 1894; H. W. C. Davis, 1900; 
G. P. Baker, 1933; D. Woodruff, 1934; 
R. Winston, 1966. 


make peace at Verdun, 843. On the 
death of Louis II C. received the crown 
of the empire, but Louis the German 
immediately invaded his kingdom and 
ravaged It. 

Charles III, the Fat (832-88), King of the 
Franks and Emperor of the Romans. He 
was the youngest son of Louis the German, 
and received from his father the kingdom 
of Swabia. On the death of his 2 elder 
brothers he became sole king of the E. 
Franks (882) and was also crowned Holy 
Rom. Emperor. Two years later he 
became King of the W. Franks. But he 
found it inmossible to bold his kingdom 
together. His attempt to drive out the 
Ss^iusens from Italy failed entirely, and 
he was only able to obtain terms with the 
Norsemen—who penetrated at this time 
as far as Paris, which they beeie^d—by 
heavy payments. He was deposed in 887. 

Charles IV (1316-78)i^emperor of the 
Holy Rom. Empire and King of Bohemia. 
He was educ. In France and married the 
sister of the Fr. king, PhUljp VI. He 
was chosen as the Ger. candidate for the 
empire in opposition to Louis IV, who had 
quarrelled with the papacy. He took 
pMt with his father In the battle of Or6cy. 
He succeeded Louis IV as emperor In 
1347, and was crowned in Rome in 1365. 
His main Interest was in Bohemia, how¬ 
ever, where he did much to promote 
culture and commerce. He founded 
Prague ITniv. See life by B. Jarrett, 
1936. 

Charles V (1500-68), emperor of the 
Holy Rom. Empire and King of Spain (as 
Charles I). He was the son of Philip of 
Burgundy and Joanna (Juana), the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
was b. at Ghent. Six years later his 
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fatliefr d., and C. suooeeded to tho Nether¬ 
lands and the Franeho Oomtd. In IdlS 
Ferdinand d., and C. was recognised as 
the sovereigm ot Castile and Aragon In 
1518, his mother being insane. In 151S 
bo succeeded to tho Ha]>sburg poesessions 
on the death of his paternal grandfather, 
Maximilian, and. in spite of considerable 
opposition on the part of France and the 
papacy, he was elected emperor and 
Clowned (1520). C.’s dominions wore 
very widespread; he ruled Spain and the 
Americas, parts of Italy (Naples, Sicily, 
and Sardinia), together with tlw Haps- 
bnrg possessions, which wore IhemselTes 
a scattered oolhhtion of diiZerent races. 
He was hampered In Spain by the Oorte«, 
in Germany by the Diets, and there was in 
almost every diHerent port of his empire a 
different system of gov. Tho difftcidtios 
of the beginning of his reign can be 
shortly stated as coming (1) from Luther¬ 
anism, a force with which he was con¬ 
fronted right from the beginning of the 
reign, and with which, though he himself 
was personally opposed to its dogmas, 
he w’as, for political reasons consistently 
and sincerely to seek to compromise; 
(2) from the opposition of France, whose 
armies he had to fight in the first few years 
of his reign In order to keep possession of 
his It. dominions; (3) from the continually 
inorctising Turkisli power in Europe, 
which was made more formidable by its 
alliance with the piratical races of the N. 
of Africa. Those difficulties wore only 
solved transitorily by C., and were con¬ 
stantly recurring. 

At the Diet of Worms in 1521, presided 
over by C., Luther and Lutheranism were 
condemned; but the condemnation never 
had any practical force and was cancelled 
by tho Diet of Spiros. The early part of 
0."8 reign is most notable for the struggle 
vtitb Francis I of France, a struggle which 
ended only with the defeat and capture of 
Francis at Pavia. C.’s successes in Italy 
antagonised the papacy; but in 1527 an 
army of the emperor, gathered from almost 
-every part of his wide empire, attacked, 
captured, and sacked Rome, making the 
Pope a prisoner. C. imiliediately dis¬ 
claimed €U1 responsibility for the act. but 
made full use of the political advantages 
which it gave him. In 1529 Francis and 
O. made peace at Cambrai, O. receiving 
Lombardy from France, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year was held the Diet of Au^burg, 
which reiterated the decisions of the Diet 
of Worms, and this brought about the 
formation of the ‘Protestant* League of 
Bohmalkald. But the persecution of the 
Protestants implied in the decisions at 
Angsburg was stayed by political events. 
Whilst C. was emperor, he would always 
be dependent upon tho goodwill of his 
Protestant subiects for aid against tho 
natural enemies of the empire. This time 
the difficulty arose in the B. The Turks 
were again threatening the E. border, but 
the danger was avoided without war, and 
C. returned to Spain. In 1535 he stormed 
and captured the pirate stronghold of 
Tunis. In 1539 C. commenced his policy 
of crushing the power of the prov. Cortes 
•of Spain, which from this time gradually 


sank into disrepute, and in the same year 
he crushed a rising In the Netherlands, 
doprivlm? tho tn of Ghent of all its pflvl- 
leres. m 1541 ho again attempted to 
auack Tunis, but was unsuccessful, attri¬ 
buting his lack of RU 00088 to an ‘€tot of 
God.’ War again broke out with Praitcls, 
who this time allied with the Turks, and 
Europe was horrified when the Turkish 
fleet anchored and wintered in Toulon. 
O. Invaded France, Imposing tho treaty of 
Crdpy (1544), when the Fr. claims on Italy 
were again repudiated. C. was now free 
to carry out tho policy upon which ho had 
set his heart, namely tho subjugation of 
the Ger. prinoes to the imperial authority. 
Helped by tho Protestant Maurice of 
Saxony (q.v.) C. crushed the Schinal- 
kaldio League at Mtlhlberg (1547), and 
consequently Imposed reforms which con¬ 
siderably increased the imperial authority. 
But in 1551 Maurice turned on C., and at 
Passau (1552) C. liad to abandon the 
political gains made after Milhlberg, and 
the religious peace of Augsburg (1555) 
recognised tho legality of Protestantism by 
establishing the principle of ‘euuts reffio^ 
eius relioio.* In the same year C. 
resigned tho Netherlands, the most dearly 
loved of all his possessions, to his son 
Philip, in the following year ho resigned 
the Sp. possessions, and In 155^1 he for¬ 
mally rekgnod the empire, although his 
brother Ferdinand had been emperor in 
all but name since 1555. He spent the 
remaining 3 years of his life In retire?uont 
at Yuste in the A-alloy of Estnunatlura, 
where he d, in Sept. 1558. C.’s prln. aim 
was the preservation of the medieval id<Mil 
of the empire; this explains his s\ibjuga- 
tion—or attempted subjugation—-of separ¬ 
atist movements, whether religious or 
political throughout hJs dominions, during 
his reign. Extremely conscientious, but 
utterly lacking In imagination, ho never 
saw the impossibility of his task; he was 
seeking to preserve something which no 
longer existed, and which Indeed had 
never existed in the ideal fonti in which Im 
saw it; and his failure was inevltable. 
Personally neither fauatioally religious 
nor politically savagely reacstionary, it 
remains true that the relii^ous and 
political persecutions and repression 
resultant in his attempts at centralisation 
were at least partially responsible for the 
ditficulties of his suoc'cssora. See lives by 
E. Armstrong, 1902, D. B. Wyndhain 
Lewis, 1932, C. Brandi (trans. by O. V. 
Wedgwood), 1939, and R. Tyler. 1950. 
Charles VI (1685-1740), Holy Rom. 
second son of Leopold I, wtis 
^at Vien^. When tho extinction of the 
ap. Hapsburg house became apparent, he 
was put forward as the Austrian claimant 
^ By the second 

Paction Tro^y he waa to be recognised 
the King of Spain, but on tho death of 
Clmries II of Bpain Louis XIV abrogated 

however, 

prwladmed by the oUies as King of Spain, 

®*^*'*y stages of 
the WAr of the 8p. ducoesskm. iSe re- 
little success. 

although supported by the Catalans, and 
even entering Madrid. But he was never 
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poptilM with the Sp. people, aad in 1711 
Ylnually forfeited hk claim when he 
became omperor. He ultimately aban¬ 
doned Spain (treaty o£ Utrecht, 1714) and 
turned his attention to seonring the suooes- 
sion to the Austrian throne for his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. He foresaw 
the struggle whioli must arise on his death 
without mole heirs, and ho sacrlhoed muoh 
in order to get the Pragmatic Sanction 
recognised by the powers, though in fact 
it was ignored after hk death. During 
his isifki the war with the TnEita was 
brcni^ ta a aitoeessftd fssae by the treaty 
of FMSiwowlta, but before the end ^ his 
roi^i^ had lost ahneeiiiU t^isriWed 

'^ ^ c S iw lM va (tmhg14AK BOf Ham. 
Empterer, eMler ei ^ sen of 

the sisctor eg lOariifa. He paieeeeded to 
the eieetci^li 17M, and bk walm was 
talQMI W (in iptte Of having vemgaised the 
Prfimiile Sasietlon) in plottbug te Obtain 
the mBpertol erown on the death of Charles 
VI« vmelo at Ms wile Maria AmeMa. In 
1740 he claimed the imperial erewn and 
was put forward as the puppet of the aoati' 
Austrfmt facrtlon. He was crewned in 
174t, b<iiit_to ecrrereitflil^ was merely 
noniisml. Im bnveditairr aoiMMlaus were 
overran by armim of both sidaa^ and bed., 
worn out W his ISlness* and tsoublem 
carries m the 8Ut^ (SJf^mrKkig 
of Prance, ISie posthumous eon of Louis 
tlie Stammerer^ In 89d he was recognised 
by a saefhm of the nobility as king, and 
was erowned at BheioM. Me forced the 
de Mnw Odta, to eedw Mm Nenstria, 
and uitfmally, on the doalh of Odo, he 
became Eijig of all Prmsee. C. eeded 
Normtindy to the Noine leader Ito^p, ai^d 
thus eetil^ the ftitePo dmdm w 
mandy. The growth of the power Of the 
king, however, roused the jealousy of the 
noblt«, who made a conspiracy against 
him and placed Robert, Odo's brother, on 
the throne. The Robertians were later 
defeated, but C. hiinself was captured and 
imprisoned (922). He d. at POronne. 

Charles IV. the Fair (1294^1338), King 
of P'ranoe, last of the direct C)apotian line, 
siKX 20 edod his brother, Philip V. in 1322. 
He tried to continue the policy of 
augmenting the power of the crown at the 
expense of the nobility, but in order to 
obtain money he resorted to dubious 
methods, such, for example, as the con- 
lisoation of the property of the Lombard 
merchants. Ho helped his sister Isabella 
in arranging the plot which finally over¬ 
threw Edward 11. ^ „ 

Charles V (1337-80), King of France, 
RomeUmes oollod C, the Wise, 6. at Vin¬ 
cennes. He was the son of John II, imd 
narrowly escaped the fate of his father 
at Uie battle of Poitiers, during the 
imprisonment of John in England he 
(icted as ruler of the wuntir. The 
boglnuing of the Hundred Yoarw War with 
England nad brought many ^fficulUes to 
the Fr. monarchy; the nobility's po^r 
had Inorcascd; the merchant classes h^ 
seized their opportunity to pompel the 
nder to make i^orms; and in 1358 the 
Jacouerie (q.v.) i^ded to the dlfflcultlw 
of the Crown. O.'s greatest struggle 


during the regency was with the lOag of 
Mavarre (Charles the Bad), whom he 
ulUmately managed to subdue. The 
treaty of BrOtlgny brought the return of 
John, who* however, was unMsle to raise 
his ransom, and returned to England, 
where he d. in 1364. O. with the help of 
Bertrand du CueecUn (q.v.) now tried to 
put down the most tormld8d>le of hk foes 
and to get rid of the free oompanks that 
were ravaging the country* War was 
renewed with the EUglkh in 13U9 and O. 
was successful in winning tn after tu 
until by 1380 only a few tns remained in 
Eng. hands. In 1378 he made a pre¬ 
mature attempt to annex the duehy of 
Brittany to the Fr. CTrown, and hk attempt 
brought in its train a national rising. 
Before a settlement was made O. died. 
C. owed his successes largely to his well- 
chosen advisers and administrators. Hk 
extravagances farther increased the mis¬ 
ery of an already impoverished people, 
however. He colleoted a large library 
of works on astrology, law, and philos¬ 
ophy, at the Louvre, which eventually 
formed the nucleus of the Biblioth^^ 
Royalt. 

Charles VI (1368-1422), King of France, 
son of Charles V and the first of the Fr. 
princes to bear the title of Dauphin (q.v.) 
from birth. He succeeded to the thrane 
at the age of 12, and during his minority 
France was governed by the dukes of 
Berry, Bourbon, Burgundy, and Anjou. 
The exoossoR of the regents resulted in 
seriouH rebellions In the ms of both N. and 
S. France, which wore encouraged by the 
English, and which were only suppressed 
with difficulty. In 1388 C. asserted his 
authority by driving from power the 
I royal dukes and appointing miuktors of 
hlH own, who. because of their humble 
origin, were called the marmouMis. But, 
though the first few years of his i>ersonai 
rule showed some promise, his mental 
instability became increasingly obvious. 
The royal dukes regained their power in 
France, and the stniggle began between 
tho Burgimdians and the Orleauiste. 
Matters wore brought to a head by the 
murder of Orleans In 1407. The Bur¬ 
gundians for the time held the upper hand, 
and in league with tho Parisians forced tho 
king to do their will. In 1413 the Orlean- 
ists entered Paris and drove the Bitr- 
gundians into the arms of England, with 
whom they concluded an aUionoe. Henry 
V (q.v.) again put forward the Eng. claim 
to the Fr. orowu and invaded France. In 
1415 Aginoourt was fought, and in 1418 
Paris was captured by the Burgundians. 
In the following year John the Fearless 
was assassinated, and the Burgundians 
definitely became the allies of the EngUi^. 
In 1420 the treaty of Troyes, followed by 
the marriage of Henry V to the daughter 
of O. took place, and Henry became 
practically master of Prance, C. by now 
being quite incapable of ruling. See 
Froissart’s Okronkles, and P. Punck- 
Brentano, Le Mayen Age, 1922. 

Charles VII U403-61), King of France, 
son of CliaTles VI, became lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom in 1417. Hk 
power and authority, however, sank after 
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the murder ot John the Fefkrleea in 1419, 
and by the treaty of Troyes ho was passed 
over in the suooesslon to the crown, his 
legitimacy beixm disputed. He retired to 
Mehun, near Bourra. On his father's 
death he was recognised as King of France 
by the S. provs., but ho gradually lost 
aU hold on the N., and the victorios of the 
Bnglish during the early part of his reign 
lost him still more power. The central 
prove, of France were involved in internal 
civil struggles, and C. seems to have oon- 
aldered his cause quite hopeless until 
Joan of Arc (q.v.) appeared, and led him 
to success after success. Orleans was 
captured, and he was crowned at Rheims. 
In 1435 the Duke of Burgundy ioined 
forces with C. in driving out the English. 
The English were gradnally driven out of 
their Fr, possessions until by 1453 they 
retained only Calais. Though notorious 
for his indolence and indifferent leader¬ 
ship in his youth, O. later showed con¬ 
siderable drive in asserting the royal 
authority in France: and at his death the 
worst of the anarchy of the past cent, 
had been suppressed. See, life by F. de 
Beaucourt, 1891. 

Charles VIII (1470-98), King of Fninco. 
the only son of Louis XI. He succeeded 
his father iu 1483 and although he was 
declared capable of ruling he left the gov. 
of the country in the hands of his sister, 
Ann e of Beaujeu. He married In 1491 the 
Duchess of Brittany, thus uniting the 
last independent duchy in France to 
the monarchy. In 1492 he took over 
the gov. for himself. Ambitious and ro¬ 
mantic, he decided to attempt to obtain 
the kingdom of Naples, to reconquer the 
E. empire, emd to become its emperor. 
To obtain this desire he sacrificed every¬ 
thing; he entered Naples In 1495, but was 
unable to proceed any further with this 
plan since a coalition of the powers was 
formed against him. He was forced to 
return to France, and here, whilst pre- 
paxing for a second expedition, bo died. 
The second part of Comines' Memoires 
give a full contemporary account of C.'s 

^^arles IX (1550-74), King of France, 
son of Henry ll and Catherine de* Medici. 
He succeeded to the throne at the age of 
10 , and the effective gov. was exercised 
by his mother. C. appears to have been 
a moral degenerate, but ho was not with¬ 
out intelligence or occasional sensitivity. 
He married in 1570 Elizabeth of Austria. 
His patronage of Collgny, after 1570. 
aroused his mother’s acute Jealousy, and 
she finally seems to have cajoled her son 
Into agreeing to the Huguenot leader’s 
assassination. This led directly to the 
indisoriminate massacre of Fr. Protestants 
on St Bartholomew’s Day, 24 Aug. 1572, 
which Catherine and her son almost 
certainly never anticipated. C. was 
already broken in health, but the massacre 
preyed on his mind and he d. prematurely 
a^d and mentally sick. See L. Homier, 
OaiholiQues et Hiiguenots d la cmir de 
Charlee IX, 1924. 

Charles X (1757-1836), K^ of France, 
younger brother of Louis Xvi and Louis 
XVIII, h, Versailles. Before his accession 


to the throne he was known as the Comte 
d’Artois. He became the leader of the 
ultra-Hoyalists on the outbreak of the Fr. 
Revolution, and in 1789 he left France to 
become the leader of the Emigres. Ho 
visited many of the courts of Europe, 
trying to obtain help for the Royalist 
party. In 1795 he landed In France to 
put himself at the head of the rising of La 
vendde, but he soon retired, leaving the 
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Royalists of the W. totally unsupported. 
He lived for the rest of his exile chiefly at 
Holyrood Palace. In 1814 he returned to 
France, and during the reign of Ills brother, 
Louie XVIII, he led the ultra-Royallst 
faction. He succeeded his brother In 
1824, and his reactionary moaeures soon 
made him exceedingly unpopular. In 
1825 he was openly insulted in the streets. 
Ho had no intention of becoming a consti¬ 
tutional monarch, and although he was 
compelled to got rid of hi.s unpopular 
minister Villdle, he still showed no signs of 
giving up his absolutist pretensions. In 
1830, the elections having gone against 
him and finding violent opposition in the 
Chamber of Deputies, he suspended the 
constitution. The result was the out¬ 
break of a revolution which C. at first did 
not treat seriously. But ho retired from 
Paris, and when the seriousness of the 
situation was evident, he abdicated in 
favour of Ids grandson. Louis PhiUlpe, 
puke of Orleans, however, was chosen 
king, and C. retired to England. He d. at 
Gorizla where ho had gone for health 
reasons. See P. Vodronne, Vie de CharUe 
X, 1879; J. M. S. Allison, Thiers and the 
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Monarchy t 1926; J. Lucas* 
Dubreton, Lc Comte d’Artois, Charles X, 
1927. 

Charles VII {d, 1167), King of Sweden 
from 1160. Ho helped to establisli 
Christianity in Sweden and created the 
archbishopric of Upsala. 1164. 

Charles VlII (d. 1470), Arst elected Kim? 
of Sweden In 1436, when the Swedes broke 
away from Denmark and Norway. His 
name was orl^ally Karl Knutssen Bends. 
He was forced to retire before Christopher 
of BaToria in 1441, but after the death of 
the latter prince was restored, 1449. He 
was subsequently forced into exiie on 2 
more occasions. After his death the 3 
kingdoms of Soandlnavia were again 
united. 

Charles IX (1550>1611). King of 
Sweden, third and youngest son of 
Gustavus Vasa; he is remembered for his 
fervent Protestantism, and his struggles 
in order to obtain the recognition of 
Sweden as a Protestant nation. In 1568 
he was the loader of the rebellion against 
Eric XIV, and he was involved in struggles 
with .John III during the greater part 
of John’s reign. When Sii^smund, a 
Catholic, and already King of Poland, 
succeeded to the Swedish throne in 1592, 
C. came forward as the champion of 
Ihrotestantism, He w'os appointed regent 
in 1595, and in 1000 Sigismund was 
deposed. C. assumed the title of king in 
1604, but was not tustually crowned until 
1607. Lutheranism was then made the 
estab. religion of Sweden. His foreign 
policy involved him in wars with Russia 
and Denmark, which wore not successful. 

Charles X (1622-60). King of Sweden, 
and nephew of Ou8ta^nls Adolphus. He 
is important solely as a groat warrior king, 
and took part in the later campaign of the 
Tliirty Years War. He was the recog¬ 
nised heir to the Sw'edlsh throne, to which 
lie succeeded on the abdication of Cliristina 
in 1654. In 1655 ho determined upon war 
with I*oland, and called the Riksditg to 
graiit him supplies. He gathered together 
a great army and navy and attacked the 
Polos. Warsaw was o€Wily won. and after 
a long siege Cracow fell too, and Poland 
ttppoiired to be conquered, but the Poles 
then rose against C. in a war of national 
liberation. C. was forced to buy the 
support of the elector of Brandenburg 
at the price of Prussian independence, 
and in the following year the Danes too 
declared war against him. C. gave up 
the Polish campaign and concentrated on 
Deniuoxk. Ho attacked frrun the S., but 
his most astounding feats were the 
crossing of the Little and Great Belts 
with his army over the ice. The efCwt 
of his unique movement was to crush the 
Danes who ImmodiaU'ly opened negoWa- 
tlons for i>c*vco (1658) and agreed W]!® 
cession of largo tracts of tor. In 1660, 
when he was nioditating an attack upon 
Norway, and had crossed to Sweden to 
persuade the Riksdag to grant him further 
supplies, ho d. worn out probably with 
the strenuous life ho had led. While he 
brought great mllltjiry glory to Sweden, 
the effect of his wars was fundamentally 
to exhaust the country. 


Charles XI {1655-97), King of Sweden, 
succeeded to the throne at the of 4. 
being the only son of Charles A. His 
effective rule began in 1672, the country 
having been generally neglected during 
the preceding regrenoy. The Danes soon 
seized the chance to attack what appeared 
to be a declining Sweden: but O. soon 
showed he hod the courage and military 
genius of his predecessors. Ho defeated 
the Danes at Fyilebro in 1676 and in the 
same year he a^in defeated Christian V 
of Denmark in the great battle at Lund. 
The latter battle was bitterly contested, 
and although the losses of the Swedes were 
great, their eventual victory practically 
annihilated the forces of Denmark. In 
1678 he again defeated the Danes at the 
battle of Malmd, and in the following years 
consented to a peace dictated by l 4 onis 
XIV. The pest of his reign was devoted 
to the estab. of Sweden upon a sound 
basis, and to the rectification of her 
financial position. Practically every side 
of the administration was overhauled, 
the finances were reformed, commerce 
encouraged, and church gov. and educa¬ 
tion improved. C. was one of Sweden’s 
wisest Idngs, combining the military talent 
of the Vasas with an appreciation of the 
pressing domestic needs of his country* 
Charles XII (1682-1718), King of 
Sweden, the only surviving son of Charles 
XI. At an early age ho showed con- 
si derablo natural ability. He was a good 
rider, a good marksman, and excelled in 
mathematics and languages. He was also 
carefully trained In matters of administra¬ 
tion, and at an early age was instructed 
by his father in all affairs of state. Ho 
succeeded in 1697, and was given the full 
sovereignty at once. The great N. war 
of 1699 in which Russia, Poland, and 
Denmark allied in an attempt to crush 
what they assumed to be a weak Sweden, 
under a king who was little more than a 
boy, forced C. into the military career in 
which he was to show himself so out¬ 
standing. He first defeated the Danes, 
forcing them to a humiliating peace at 
Travonded (1700), and then marched 
against the Russians who were besieging 
Narva, and after a week of forced marches 
succeeded in defeating the besieging forcM? 
with only small loss to himself. He now 
turned to pursue the enemy he hated most., 
Augustus of Saxony, King of Poland. 
He captured Warsaw and marched against 
Cracow, defeating the Poles and Saxons at 
KUssow. In 1703 C. won the battle of 
Pul tusk, and later another battle at 
Plenitz. He deposed Augustus (1704), 
and set up a candidate who woa crowned 
in 1705. In Sept. 1707 he forced Augustus 
to sign a treaty by which he permanontly 
resigned his claims to the Polish crown 
and his hostility to Sweden. Ho now 
marched against Russia, defeated her at 
Holowozyn. and as the Russians fell back 
followed slowly towards Moscow. Real¬ 
ising too late he could not reach Moscow, 
be now marched southward to Join tlie 
hetman of the Cossacks, Mazeppa. The 
Czar had already destroyed Mozeppa’s 
conspiracy, and when the hetman joined 
C. it was 08 a fugitive. The winter of 1708 
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was one of the most severe Europe had 
known for 100 years and the unprepared 
Swedish Army suffered terribly. Finally, 
when the frost broke and the Russians 
were attacked, the Swedes wore practically 
annihilated at Poltava (1709), and O. with 
The remnant of his army took refum> In 
Turkey, trying to persuade the Turks to 
embark on a major war with Russia. 
Eventually, realising that Sweden herself 
was again in danger, he arrived In Stral- 
sund In Nov. 1 7 14. C. Iramodlately raised 
an army wliJoh was strong enough to 
prevent ms being attacked by his enemies, 
and in 1717 he began an attack on Norway. 
But in the following year, while leading 
an eKT>edltlon to Norway, he was shot in 
the tivjnches whilst besieging Fredrlkston. 
C. was a brilliant soldier and a born loader, 
able to inspire his men In victory and 
defeat, as is shown In his disastrous 
Russian campaign; but bis lust for mili¬ 
tary conquest was insatiable, and rather 
than accept offers of peace he preferred 
to fight on even wliou the odds had become 
unrealistically heavy against him- His 
constant wars brought Sweden to the 
verge of internal oollapso. One of tiie 
most interesting lives is still Voltaire’s 
HisUnre de Chctrles XIJ^ 1731. See alfto 
lives by R. N. Bain, 189(i, and E. Godlcy, 
1928. 

Charies XIII (1748-1818), King of 
Sweden, second son of Frederick Adolphus. 
b. Stockholm, He distinguished himself 
as an admiral in the Russo-Hwedish war, 
and was regent of the country (179‘2--C). 
In 1809 he was elected king in place of the 
deposed Onstavus IV. In 1810 BoiTia- 
dotte (Charles XIV, q.v.) was elected 
crown prince and practically took all 
power out of the hands of the king, who 
ha<l by tliia time become decrepit. In 
1814 he became the first king of a united 
Norway and Sweden, and in 1818 he died, 
having* for 10 years been king only in 
name. 

Charies XIV (1763-1844). King of 
Sweden and Norway, known also ns 
Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte; the son 
of a lawyer at Pan. He was b, at Pan 
and entered the Fr. Army in 1780, soon 
showing considerable ability. On the 
ontbreak of the revolution he received 
speedy promotion. He was at the battle 
of Fleums and took part In the campaigns 
in Germany. In 1797 ho took reinforce¬ 
ments to Napoleon in Italy, and in the 
following year he became ambas. in 
Vienna. In the same year by his marriage 
to Desir6e Clary he became the brother-in- 
law of Joseph Bonaparte. He did not 
take an active part in the coup d*Maf by 
which Napoleon became First Consul, but 
he was given in 1801 the command of the 
army in La Vend6e. In 1804, when the 
empire was declared, he was made a 
marshal of France, and was also appointed 
Governor of Hanover. Ho took part in 
the campaigns of Ulm and Austerlitz, and 
was later made governor of the Hanse 
tns. For his conduct at Austerlitz he was 
created Prince of Pontecorvo in 1805. 
After the battle of Jena ho pursued tlie 
Prussians to Halle and Gen. Blticher to 
Ltlbock, driving him into surrender. In 


1810 he was appointed to command in the 
Netherlands. In the same year he was 
elected Crown Prince of Sweden. In Nov. 
he went to Sweden, where he was adopted 
by the king, Charies XllI, under the name 
of Charles John. He became exceedingly 
popular and was soon the effective ruler 
of the country. Ho took part in the later 
Ger. campaign against Napoleon, and in 
1818 he suoceedod his adopted father, 
Charles XIII, with the title of Cliarles 
XIV. His policy from the beginning 
had been to bring about a imloii with 
Norway, and in this he was (1814) success¬ 
ful. riis reign on the whole was one of 
development and peace, and he proved 
himself an eull^tenod monarch. See 
Sir D. P. Barton, Bernadotte and Napolean, 
1921, and The Aviazing Career of Berna- 
dotte, 1929. 

Charles XV (1826-72), King of Sweden 
and Norway. Ho was the oldest son 
of Oscar 1, and succeeded to the thi*ono in 
1859. Ho w^as a popular and cnliglit^ned 
king, and during his roign a number of 
great reforms tooJc place. The laws of 
the Church and the criminal laws under¬ 
went considerable revi.sion, and the king 
gave his w'holo-hoai*ted support to tlio 
laws which reformed the eonslitntinn 
(1866). Ho himself had considorable 
ajrtlstlc ability. 

Charles 1 (1226-85), King of Naples and 
Sicily, Count of Anjou, and seventh son 
of Louis VIII of France. He was b. 
before the accession of his brother, Lotiis 
IX, and was later, on the decease of 
another brother, given the cos. of Anjou 
and Maine. In 1245 he married the 
heiress of Provence. He accompanied 
St Louis on Ids first crusade, and wjis with 
him when he was defeated and r-aptiired, 
he hiniself slmring the same fate. Ran¬ 
somed anci released before the king, he 
returned to France to Intrigno with tho 
CountoHs of Fliindore against tho emperor. 
In 1257 he captured the important tn of 
Marseilles and began to make his influence 
felt in N. Italy. His great opportunity 
came when the Pope decided to break 
down tho power of the Hohenstaufen In 
Italy. He was offered the cn>wn of 
Naples and Sicily, tor wdiich he was to pay 
a yearly tribute to the Pope, and which 
also ho would have to win from their 
allegiance to Manfred, the natural son of 
lYoderick II. Ho finally acet^ptod the 
papal offer, and dispatched an expedition 
to Italy in 1264. In the following year he* 
was crowned King of the Two Sicilies, and 
a year later he defeated and killed Manfred 
at Benovento. In 1268 a battle was 
fought at Tagliacozzo with Conradin, tho 
last descendant of Frederick II, which 
resulted in tho defeat of the supporters of 
tho Hohenstaufen and the capture and 
execution of Conradin. C. w'os recognised 
08 one of tho most powerful monarchs In 
Europe. an<l his power was the greater 
owing to his Influence over the papacy. 
In 1270 he took part in tho seo<}nd and 
lU-fatcd crusade oi Louis IX, after whose 
death ho returned to Italy, In 1282 
occurred the massacre and expulsion 
known os tho Sicilian Vespers, inspired by 
the cruelty and misrule of the French. 
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O* detormined to avonge this disiuiter. 
After 12 defeats he was prepadug another 
attempt from Naples when he d. 

Charles 1 (1600-49), King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the second son of 
James 1 and his wifo Anne of Denmark, 
6 . at Dnnfermllno. He was created Duke 
of Albany on his birth, Duke of York in 
1605, and 4 years after the death of his 
older brother he received the title of 
Princo of Wales (1616). From about 1620 
0. fell under the influence of Buckingham, 
his father’s favourite, whose vivacity was 
In strong contrast ^th C.*s own slow, 
serious nature. In 1623 ho wont to Spain 


this point suggests that It was at this 
stage that Parli£unent really eeased to 
defend Its estab. rights and became, 
instead, the Innovator in the constltu* 
tional straggle. 8ev. of C.'s future 
actions, though unrealistic, were In fact 
more flraily based on precedent than those 
of his opponents. In 1629 Buckingham 
was assassinated. In the same year C. 
dissolved his third Parliament, but not 
until they had passed a resolution con* 
demning his allei^ innovations in religion 
emd the collection of tonnage and pound¬ 
age. From 1629 to 1640 C. ruled without 
a Parliament. The 11 years* ‘tyranny* 
involved C. in many attempts to redse 



money for his immediate needs. In 
almost every way he roused antipathy; 
ho levied tonnage and poundage; in 1634 
he made his first levy of ship money, and 
in the following year he made another 
levy, this time on the Inland tns as well. 
In 1638 came the great Hampden case, 
when C.*s right to levy ship money was 
acknowledged by the courm. His reli¬ 
gious policy also roused the ill-feeling of 
many of his most Influential subjects. 
The High Church party was favoured, the 
Catholics intermittently tolerated, and 
the Puritans persecuted. His Scottish 
policy precipitated matters. In 1633 he 
had Visited Scotland for his Scottish 
coronation; in 1636 Laud's liturgy was 
introduced; in 1637 this led to a riot in St 
Giles’s Cathedral and to the sigrulng of the 
Covenant. A general assembly was 
called, but when this assembly proposed 
to discuss episcopacy it was dissolved by 
the liigh commissioner. The assembly, 
however, refused to dissolve and abolishea 
episcopacy. Having done this, it pre¬ 
pared to meet the king in arms. The 
king, finding himself unable to raise 
sutneient forces, on the advice of Strafford 
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in disguise with Buckingham in an iU- 
iudgod attempt to win the infanta’s love 
by uii« romanlio adventure. Buckingham 
and O. returned home, tlioir mission 
unsuccessful, loudly denouncing the ill 
faith of the Spaniards and colling for war, 
and ill 1624 Parliament voted supplies 
for war with Spain. In 1625, the yoor in 
which he became king. O. m^ied 
Henrietta Maria of France, a Catholic, 
who, after Buckingham’s deat<h, exorcised 
a great and generally unhealthy Infiuonco 
on him in political matters. From 1025 
to 1629 C, was engaged in a oonstaut 
struggle with Parliamont, whore bis 
reli^us and fiscal policies mot with 
increasing opposition. In 1628 his third 
Parliament met and passed the Petithm of 
Right, which forbade taxation wiUiout 
consent of Parliamont, and arbitrary and 
Ule^ iinprlsonmont. C. signed tins 
un^r pressure, but probably never con¬ 
sidered It binding, In view of his theory of 
the divine right of kings; and the dofcotlon 
of Weutwortn from the pari, opposition at 


called Parliament. Strafford apparently 
hello ved that, faced with a Scottish war, 
Parliament would forget its quarrels with 
C. and vote him suppUes: out he was 
mistaken. The Short Parliament met in 
1640; it immediately began to discuss 
iovances and was immediately dissolved, 
again went N. to attack the Scots, and 
again found it impossible to meet force 
with force. The result was that peace 
w^os mode with the Scots practically on 
Uieir own terms, and C., his finances 
utterly exhausted, was forced (Nov. 1640) 
to call what became known as the Long 
Parliament. The 11 years* Mbitrory rule 
was over. Fervent Parliamentarians 
might rejoioe: but to the mass of the 
people, the conflict that was to follow it 
was infinitely more painfnl in Its effects. 

The Parliament which met in 1640 was 
in no mood for trifling. Its first aim was 
to bring about the dostruotion of its 
former champion, Straff(»rd, and, all other 
means falling, this was done by attainting 
him. (/. signed Strafford’s death-warrant, 
saorifloing his most loyal and capable 
servant to fears for the queen’s s^ety. 
Hla treatment of Strafford throughout 
shows to the full tlw weaknesses in O.’s 
own character. Paiiiament foroed oon- 
cession after concession out of 0. Parlia¬ 
ment was only to be dissolved with its 
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own consent, the Star Chamber and 
High Ck>mmls8ion Court were abolished, 
and ship money was declared illegal. In 

1641 C. was forced to listen to the Grand 
Eemonstrance <q.v.), and early In Jan. 

1642 he made the disastrous attempt to 
imprison the 5 members (q.v.). The next 
Parliament demanded control of the 
army. By this time it had alienated a 
strong body of opinion by Its extremist 
policy. When C. made it clear that he 
would give in no fiupther this moderate 
section rallied to his support. In Aug. 
1642, after a series of abortive negotia- 
tions with Parliament, C. raised his 
standard at Nottingham. The early 
stages of the war went on the whole In his 
favour, but after the formation of Crom¬ 
well's Ironsides victory after victory fell 
to the Parliamentarians. The 2 great 
disasters with which the king met were 
Marston Moor and Naseby (qq.v.) where 
the New Model Army crushed the 
RoyaUsts utterly. On 6 May 1646 the 
king surrendered to the Soots, who handed 
him over to the Eng. pari, forces. He was 
kept 4 months at Holmby House, near 
Northampton, but in the midst of his 
negotiation with Parliament he was 
seized by the army, who imprisoned him at 
Hampton Court (1647), clearly anxious to 
avoid at all costs the possibility of his 
coming to terms with Parliament. C.'s 
subsequent attempts to escape, and his 
efforts to ally with the Scots against his 
captors, made the extreme army Puritans, 
Oomwell (q.v.) among them, convinced 
that only his death could ensure that the 
principles for which they had fought wei*e 
not endangered. In Jan. 1649 Parlia¬ 
ment, having been cleared of all possible 
supporters of the king by Pride’s purge, 
resolved to bring the king before a high 
coiurt of justice. On the 19th the trial 
began. The king refused to recognise the 
Jurisdiction of the court, and throughout 
behaved with magnifloent dignity and self- 
possession. His execution, however, was 
resolved upon, he was brought up to hear 
the sentence passed upon him on the 27 th, 
and was not allowed to make any answer 
to the charges. Ho was executed before 
Whitehall Palace on 30 Jan. The manner 
of his death, the blatant illegalities and 
irregularities of his trial made him appear 
a martyr, and eventually produced a 
popular reaction in favour of his family. 
Probably to C., more than to anyone else, 
the Church of England owes Its survival in 
its present episcopal form. Though many 
of his actions are not free from the taint of 
double-dealing, his religious sincerity is 
imdlsputed: it was the one aspect of his 
policy in which his wife never influenced 
him, and his stubborn pursuit of religious 
objectives that were fimdamentally un¬ 
realistic (for example his attempt to iiri-1 
pose Laud’s liturs^ in Scotland) was a 
primary cause of the events which set in 
motion the conflict which was to coat him ' 
his life. See the Moseres Papers, which 
include much contemporary evidence of 
the relations between C. and Parliament, 
including an account by Denzil (Lord) 
Holies, valeTidarg of State Papers, 1625- 
1649, 1858-97; S, R. Gardiner, A Hisionj 


of the Oreai Civil War, 1803; lives by 
F. M. G, Hlgham, 193^ and E. Wlng- 
fteld-Stratford, 1949; C. V. Wedgwood, 
The Kino's Peace, 1955; A. French, 
Charles I and the Puritan Upheaved, 1056. 

Charles 11 (1630-85), King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, b. at St James’s 
Palace, London, son of Charles I. During 
the Civil war he was with his father during 
the early events, but after the defeat at 
Naseby he went to Falmouth, and from 
thence to SoUJy. From Scilly he went to 
loin the queen in Paris, and he remained 
there for 2 years. On the execution of 
his father In 1649, ho was immediately 
proclaimed king in Scotland, and in 165U, 
having signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which he can hardly have 
intended keeping, he embarked for Scot¬ 
land. On 1 Jan. 1651 he was crowned at 
Scone, and on 3 Sept, his forces, having 
penetrated England as far as Worcester, 
were defeated by Cromwell, C., who dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his bravery during 
the battle, fled, and after wandering in 
disguise throughout the country for 6 
weeks, at lost escaped to France. In 
1654 relations between England and 
France having altered, he was forced t») 
quit France, and spent the rest of his 
years of exile in wandering from one 
country to another. These years of exile 
undoubtedly marked C.’s character per¬ 
manently, making him determined in the 
future to keep his crow'n at aU costs; 
while the poverty of this period un¬ 
doubtedly accounts in part at least for 
the extravagance and aissipation Of his 
later life. After Croinwell’s death iti 
1658 It was soon obvious that C.’s 
restoration was only a matter of time, 
and it was eventually brought about 
through the influence of George Monck. 
Duke of Albemarle, who oonducted the 
negotiations with the exile. On Monck’s 
advice C., in April 1660, issued the 
Declaration of Breda (mainly the work of 
Clarendon), and early in May he was 
declared King at Westminster. Towards 
the end of the month he sot forth from 
Breda and lauded at Dover, where he 
was received with great enthusiasm 
everywhere, the nation as a whole being 
heartily sick of Puritanism and mlllt^ 
despotism. In 1662 C. married Catherine 
of Braganza. 

The first 7 Tears of C.’s reign wore 
passed under the tutelage of Clarendon 
(Q-V')- The Restoration settlement was 
not foll^ed by any very great persecu¬ 
tion of Cromwell’s supporters; a number 
pi the regicides were executed, hut on 
the whole the Restoration was tolerant, 
except in religious matters, and some of 
the bitterest complaints were to come 
from Royalists, who, havlrg sacrificed 
possessions and property in the 
btuart cause, never received complete 
restitution as this would have alienated 
important ex-Cromwellian interests. The 
Cavalier Parliament, however, restored 
opi^opal church and tlie prayer 
book in England, and in a similar manner 
bishops were restored to Scotland. The 
dlsjnraced 

by the Dutch war, during whloli the 
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Dntoh saned np the Thamet and de¬ 
stroyed the e£ippiii£r there. In 1667 
Clarendon was disinijKted* and Bnokini?' 
ham and Arlington became the chief 
mlniaters: these, togrether with Lauder¬ 
dale, Ashley, and Cliflord, formed in 1672 
the famous Cabal (q.v.). It was durlngr 
this period that O. entered into those 
close relations with EVanoe which made 
him almost the pensioner of the Fr. king, 
gained him incidentally a fresh mistress 
in Louise de K^roualle, and which have 
been criticised as costing England her 
natural foreign policy. l.o. to attack the 
aggrandisement of France. In 1670 was 
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signed the secret treaty of Dover, which 
pledged C. to becoming a Rom. Catholic, 
and gave him a pension of £200,000 per 
annum. While it is true that this treaty 
led to England becoming Involved with 
France in the second Dutch war, from C.'s 
personal point of view it was a most 
astute polltloal manoeuvre, and probably 
caused oonsiderably less harm to his 
country than later Whig historians have 
alleged. C. was always onxions to pre¬ 
vent himself becoming the financial 
prisoner of Parliament, and Louis’s 
money provided the solution. In return. 
C.*8 promise to become a Catholic was not 
restricted to a particular date, and in fact 
did not declare himself a Catholic uiitll 
he was dying, though he had undoubtedly 
had Catholic syTnpathies for many years 
before this, and made various attempts 
to Increase toleration for C^hoUcs and 
Dissenting Pirotestants. The 
ministry met with considerable opposition 
in the country, and many of the acte of 
the king and his ministers this time 
were extremely unpoputor. The stop of 
the exchequer* ruined a number ot 


_ _ . and the second Declaration of 

Indulgence was declared Illegal by 
Parliament, and the Test Act woe passed. 
In 1677 William of Orange married Mary, 
the elder daughter of James, Duke of 
York, an incident which proves C.’s 
ability to act independently against Fr. 
interests when he so desired. Foreign 
affairs were soon overshadowed by the 
affair of the ‘Popish Plot,* 1678-80, 
which C. eventually turned to his own 
advantage. He recognised that It had 
received general credence In the cotintry, 
and he allowed it to continue, knowing 
full well that in the course of time the 
falseness of it would bo discovered. The 
Protestant party next pressed for the 
exclusion of James, Duke of York, from 
the crown. C., whilst reiterating that he 
would never consent to the Exclusion BUI, 
sent James out of the country for a short 
time, and declared his pleasure at the at¬ 
tempts to convert James to Protestantism. 
The exclusionists, however, wont too far 
in asserting the claim of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, who was C.’s illegitimate son 
by Lucy Walters. In the Parliament of 
Oxford, by insisting on the recognition of 
the Duke of Monmouth, they played into 
C.’s hands. Parliament was dissolved, 
and C. appealed to the nation at large, 
which supported him against the ex¬ 
tremists. For the rest of the reign C. was 
snprome, his position strengthened by the 
standing army which he now controlled, 
which he had been able to raise quite 
legitimately during the various crises, but 
had refrained from disbanding. His 
popularity was immense, and was 
increased by the discovery of the Rye 
House Plot, for which Sidney and Russell 
were executed. C. left no children by his 
wife, but a numerous progeny by his 
many mistresses. By Nell Gwynn (1650- 
1087) O. was father of Charles Beanclerk, 
Duke of vSt Albans (1670-1726). Louise 
rte K6rouaUe (1649-1734), who was made 
Duchess of Portsmouth (1672) and 

Duchessc d’Aubigny in 1684, was mother, 
by C., of Charles Lennox, Duke of Rich¬ 
mond (1672-1723). Other mistresses in¬ 
cluded ‘ la belle Stewart* (Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond) and (before the Restoration) Lucy 
Walters. C. was the most capable of the 
Eng. Stuarts, his indolence and extrava¬ 
gant living concealing a shrewd sense of 
politics, an ability to sense the exact 
moment at which compromise was 

essential, or when ruthless action was 

safe. If his policy was amoral. It was 
in fact no more so than that of the vast 
majority of politicians of the time, and 
their characters make it hardly sur¬ 

prising that C. should prefer to put his 
trust in his own Judgment and in Fr. 
gold. He was a patron of the arts, and 
genuinely popular with the common 
people. See the diaries of Pepys and 
BSveiyn, and Clarendon’s History; see also 
lives by O. Airyf 1904, and A. Bryant, 
1931. 

Charles II (1661-1700), King of Spain, 
son of the old bm of Philip IV, whom he 
succeeded In 1666. He was from infancy 
weak, deformed, and diseased, and It was 
soon obvious that he would never be 
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capable of ruling for himself and would 
probably not lire longr. The whole of his 
reign was taken up struRgles between 
the Austrian and Fr. parses at court. 
Fach of these scored a triumph by 
arranging marrla^s for the king. The 
Fr. party married, him to a Fr. princess, 
and on her death he was married to an 
Austrian princess, but both marriages 
were childless, and the question of his 
succession absorbed Spain and oU Europe 
for ser. years before his death. Finally, 
on his death-bed, he was persuaded to sign 
a will leaving the Sp. dominions to Philip 
of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. This 
led directly to the War of the Sp. Succes¬ 
sion (q.v.). 

Charles III (1716-88), King of Spain, 
eldest son of Philip V of Spain by his 
marriage to Elizabeth Fameso of Parma. 
He was Duke of Parma by right of his 
mother, and spent his early youth in 
Italy. In 1734 he became King of the 
Two Sicilies, and on the death of hi.s half- 
brother, Ferdinand VI of Spain, he 
succeeded to the Sp. throne (1759). Ho 
signed the family compact witli France, 
and took part in the later phases of the 
Seven Years War against England 
(against which he had a personal ani¬ 
mosity) disastrously. Ho again joined 
the French in 1779 in their attacks upon 
England during the Amer. War of Inde¬ 
pendence. His Internal policy was con¬ 
siderably more enlightened and succesfifnl. 
He had already made substantial Internal 
reforms in Sicily. He expelled the 
Jesuits from Spain, encouraged the con¬ 
struction of new roads and canals, and 
followed the pattern of contemporary 
‘benevolent despots* in Europe. 

J. Addison, Cfutrles (he Third of Spain, 
1900. 

Charles IV (1748-1819), King of Spain, 
the second son of Charles III. He sxic- 
ceeded his father in 1788, but devoted his 
time to pleasure, leaving the gov. of the 
country to be administered by the queen 
and her lover, Godoy (q.v.). He was 
terrified by the excesses of the Fr. Revo¬ 
lution, and attempted by a policy of 
extreme reaction to prevent the growth 
of a 'reforming* party in Spain. He was 
a man of great credulity, and It seems 
possible that he never understood the 
relationship between Godoy and his queen. 
In 1808 he abdicated In favour of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and lived In exile until his 
death in Rome. 

Charles I (Kari Franz Josef) (1887- 
1922), last Emperor of Austria-Hungarv, 
eldest son of Archduke Otto and Princess 
Maria Josepha of Saxony, and became 
heir-presumptive to his great-uncle, 
Francis Joseph, in 1906. In 1911 he 
married Princess Zita of Bourbon-Parma. 
He succeeded to the throne, 21 Nov. 1916, 
in the middle of the First World War; 
bo made unsuccessful efforts to conclude 
a separate peace In 1917. In Nov. 1918 
C. renounced control of affairs of Austria, 
and, temporarily, of those of Hungary. 
He left Austria for Switzerland in Mar. 
1^19, end next month the Austrian 
Parliament formany deposed him. In 
1921 he made 2 unsuccessful attempts to 


regain the Hungarian throne, and d. In 
Madeira the following year. 

Charles 1 and IL of Humanla, see 
Carol. 

Charles, Elizabeth, n6e Rundle (1828- 
1896), d. Tavistock, Devon. She was 
the author of many books of a semi- 
rellgloua character, the chief of which. 
The Chronicles of the Sehdnberg-Cotta 
Family, 1864, is about Martin Luther, 
and has been trans. into most of the 
European languages, into Arabic, and 
many Indian dialects. Otheiu of her 
books arc The Diary of Mrs Kitty Trevel¬ 
yan, 1865, dealing with the rteo of the 
Methodists in England; The Draytons 
and the DavenantSf 1867, about the Eng. 
Civil War; On Sides of the Sea, 18^, 
a tale of New England. Among her 
friends were Dean Stanley, Chaftes 
Kingsley, Jowett, and Pusey (qq.v.). 

Charles, Robert Henry (1855-1931). 
theoiogten, b. In eo. Tyrone, N. IreSand: 
educ. at Queen*» Dnlv^ mlfaat, ami 
Trinity College, Dublin. He left parochial 
work in 1889 to devote himself to the 
studies which made him famous, choosing 
a line of research, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, till then little knowm 
and Involving the ncquisitioii of oriental 
languages. Ho began the seriee of these 
ods. in 1893 with The Hook of Knock, 
continued with kindred dewuments, and 
ended with the Testaments of the Twelve 
PatrUirehv In Greek, with variants from 
the versions In Hebiw, Aramaic, Ar¬ 
menian, and SlavoTiic, in 1907. He was 
SchweM lecturer for the Brit. Academy, 
and received the first award of the 
academy's medal for biblical studies. 
His industry as an editor made him a 
master of the thought and dootrinal 
clerelopment of the age of the Apocrypha. 
as fi4>pears in his historical study, A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, 1899, and in Religious 
Development between the Old and the Sew 
Testaments, 1914. His ed. of The Apo- 
(^pha and Pseudejriarapha of the Old 
Testament was Issued In 1913. and through¬ 
out the years of the First World War ho 
laboured at his great work on the Book of 
the Revelation of St John, with a suc¬ 
cession of students to assist him. This 
book is notable for positive pronouuce- 
menta on points generally regarded ns 
largely conjectural, and it roused the 
resentment of the advocates of literal 
inspiration: but, generally speaking, It 
has mot with the widest commendation. 

, ^5* *^bPolnted to a ennonry at West¬ 
minster Abbey in 1913 and became arch¬ 
deacon there In 1919. 

Charles, Thomas (1755-1814), Welsh 
pr<^ner and author. Ho early came 
under the influence of Rees Hugh, a 
^sdple of Griffith Jones, and joined a 
Metnodfst society. He met many noted 
Oxford from 1775 to 
1784; In the latter year became curate of 
opinions made 
for him to retain a post In tho 
Esteb. Church, and after 1784 he threw 
altwether with the Methodist 
^urch. Ho did much valuable work in 
the Introduction of Sunday schools, and 
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the and distribution of religious 

books In Welsh. 

OharlM Albert <1798-1849). King of 
Sardinia, the son of Prince Charles of 
SaToy*Oarlgnano. In 1831 a revolution 
forced the king (Victor Emmanuel I) to 
abdicate, and 0. A., who was regarded as 
a liberal by traditional monarchists, be> 
came regent for the new king, Charles 
Felix* He granted a constitution which 
was repudiated by the king, and he was 
forced into exile* In 1823 he foi^ht in 
Spain, and in 1831 he succeeded Charles 
Felix. He attempted to reform the 
finances and administration of Piedmont, 
but was only partially sucoessfnl. In 
1848 be granted a Uheral constitution, 
and in the same year declared war on 
Austria, aud wfis badly beaten at Cus- 
tozza. The following year he was beaten 
at Novara, and subsequently abdicated in 
favour of his son and retired to a monas¬ 
tery, where a few months later he died. 
See L. Cappelletti, Storia di Carlo Alberto^ 
1891: de Boauregivrd, La Jeunesat du 

roi CharlfJt Albert, 1899; A. di Soluszo, 
Carlo Alberto della restauraeione all* 
awrnimevto al trono, 1926. 

Charles Augustus (Karl August) (1757- 
1828), Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
His father d. when he was very young. 
Olid the duchy was administered by his 
mother until C. A. came of age in 1775. 
Hia reign is noted for the enlightenment 
of the policy which he adopted. Wieland 
had been his tutor, nud ho Introduced 
Goethe to Die court and into his councils, 
and allowed his people an unusual amotmt 
of civil freedom. His policy speedily 
made the univ. of Jena the most im¬ 
portant in Europe. The revolutionary 
wojrs found him figiiti ug In the ranks of the 
Prussian Army, and he fought against 
Napoleon imtil the Jena campaign forced 
iiiiu to loin the confederation of the 
Kiiine. Again in 1812 be was in arms 
against Napoleon, and continued so untU 
the cud. In 1815 he took part in the 
C^ongroas of Vienna and pleaded hard for 
the recognition of the rights of the people. 
He granted a liberal constitution to his 
own people, and ivas one of the few 
princes who were not driven by the ex¬ 
cesses of tho Fr, Revolution to a policy of 
reaction. 

Charles Edward, see Stuart, Charlks. 

Charles Louis (1771-1847). Archduke of 
Austria and Duke of Toschem tho third 
son of tho Emperor Leopold II; became 
one of the most dlstlnguiBhed ^nerols of 
the Napoleonic period. He began his 
career as a soldier during the revolutionary 
wars, being at that time stationed in the 
Nethorlonos. Ho commanded a brigade 
at Jemappes, and during the subsequent 
campaigns proved himself a general of 
such ability that in 3 796, after serving for 
a year with tho army of the Rhine, he was 
given the chief command of that army. 
Ills campaign of 1796 was one of the most 
brilliant of the whole of the war. He 
defeated Jourdan twice during the year» 
and finally drove the French across the 
Rhine, Although in the following year he 
found Napoleon more than a matoli for 
him, ho again allowed his consummate 


sklU as a general In the manner in wlilch 
be oondnoted the retreat of his armies* 
The campaign of 1799 found him again in 
oommana of the Austrian armies of the 
Rhine and ^ain opposed to his old enemy 
Jourdan. He defeated the Fr. general 
twice during the year, and even tried 
conclusions successfully with Mossdna, 
and once more he forced the French to 
retire over the Rhine. After this cam¬ 
paign tU health drove him for a short timo 
Into retiremeitt in Bohemia, but he again 
commanded tlie Aintadan armies during 
tho short campaign whibh preceded 
Hohenlinden, and after that battle con¬ 
cluded an acmlstico with the French* 
In 1308 he took up the command of the 
armies in Italy, bnt events in Germany 
soon drew him from there, where ho had 
fought the battle of Caldiero and defeated 
Mass^na. The peace which followed the 
disasters of Ulm and Ansterlltz was used 
by the arolidnke to reorganise the Austrian 
forces. In 1809 he again became com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian Army, 
which he had not yet been able com¬ 
pletely to reform. The struggles of the 
Austrians against Napoleon were not 
altogether unsuccessful, and the victory 
of Aspem had certainly a good nsoraJ 
effect on the rest of Europe. Aspern was 
foIUowed by Wagram, where the Austrians 
were totally defeated, although not before 
they had made a meet desperate stragsfie. 
This was the last battle in which the 
archduke took pari. He lived the rest of 
his life in retirement, becoming Duke of 
Saxe-Tosohen in 1822. 

Charles Martel (‘the Hammer*) (c. 689- 
741), Frankish king, son of P6pin d’H^rl- 
stal (q.v.), mayor of the palace under the 
later Merovingian kings, grandfather of 
Charlemagne. In 714 the Austresian 
Franks chose him as their duke: by force 
of arms he united the kingdoms of 
Ncnstria and Austrasla. 720. becoming 
actual ruler of the Franks, the titular 
kings (among them Chilperio II and 
C!lotaire IV) being merely his puppets. 
He fought against Saxons, Alomanm, and 
Bavarians, and rolled back the Dde of 
Muslim conquest in the decisive battle be> 
tween Tours and Poitiers, 732. For this 
crushing defeat of the Saracens be was 
given his surname, and looked upon as 
tho saviour of Christendom. O. tried to 
convert Saxony and Frisia to Christianity 
and helped St Boniface in his missions. 
He again drove the Saracens out of 
Burgundy and Languedoc, 737. On his 
death he left the kingdom to his sons, 
Carloman and P6pin Ic Bref. 

Charles of Blois (1319-64), Duke of 
Brittany, also known os O. of ChfitilloD. 
A nephew of Philippe VI of France, ho 
married the daughter of Guy of Brittany 
and thus acquired a claim to succeed to 
the Duchy of Brittany. On the death of 
John III, Duke of Brittany, In 1341, this 
claim matured but was disputed. 0., 
aided by his uncle, took prisonenr his rival, 
John, Count of Montfort-TAmoury, who 
was supported by Edward HI of England. 
However, C. soon suffered a reverse of 
fortune and was himself taken prisoner in 
1347. He was released in 1356 and 
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oontiiiiied the wax onrainst hlB old riral's 
son, also called John. C. was MUed at 
the battle of Auray. A man noted for 
his personal piety, he was beatified by the 
Rom. Church in 1904. 

Charles of Orleans, see Orleans, 
Charles, Duke op. 
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Charles Philip Arthur George, Duke of 
Cornwall (1948- ), i\as b. at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace on 14 Nov., the first child of 
Princess Elizabeth (subsequently Queen 
Elizabeth II) and the Duke of Edmburgh. 
On the death of his grandfather, George 
VI, m 1952 he became heir-apparent to 
the Brit, throne, and Duke of Cornwall. 
In the peerage of Scotland he is Duke of 
Rothesay, Earl of Garrick, and Baron 
Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, and Prince 
and Great Steward of Scotland. 

Charles the Bold (le T6m6raire) (1433- 
1477), Duke of Burgundy, son of Philip 
the (iood. In 1465, owing to his father’s 
illness, he became the practical ruler of 
the duchy, and adopted at once his 
policy of opposition to the centralising 
aims of Louis XI. He succeeded after 
hard fighting in wresting from Louis XI, 
by the treaty of Conflans, some of the 
privileges which Louis had gained some 
years earlier, and also married Louis’s 
daughter, Catherine. Just before the 
death of his father, he had to subdue a 
serious revolt of the townsfolk of Li(^, 
a revolt which was renewed when he 
succeeded to the duchy (1647). Negotia¬ 
tions to reach some kind of settlement 
with Louis took place at P6ronne, with 
little effect, and in the following year 
Louis seized some tns on the Homme, 
whilst 0. Invaded France and laid It waste 
as far as Rouen. Prom 1470 onwards C. 
was intent on wider schemes than simply 
checking the ambition of Louis. He 


desired the restoration of the middle 
kingdom, and aspired to the crown 
himself. He had added to his ter. and 
power, but in so doing he had made 
many enemies. He had offended the 
emperor, he was at enmi^ with the 
Lorrainers and Swiss, and finally, after 
86 V. defeats, he was overthrown and slain 
before Nancy. The death of O. extin¬ 
guished the male line of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and with it the grandeur and 
importance of the duchy. C. had left an 
only daughter, Mary, who succeeded to all 
tho dominions of her father out of France. 
She married the Archduke Maximilian, 
through whom her Flom. iioasessiong 
descended to the Sp. branch of the house 
of Austria. See lives by R. Putnam, 
1908, and J. Bartier, 1944. 

Charles’s Law, see Gas and Gases. 

Charles’s Wain, see Ursa Major. 

Charleston: 1. Cop. city and soapoit of 
C. CO , S. Carolina, U S.A.. standing on 
a low tongue of land between the R.s 
Ashley and Cooper, 7 m. from the Atlantic. 
The 2 rivs. unite Just below the city and 
form a spacious harbour, about 15 sq. m. 
m area. Across the entrance is a sand¬ 
bar with only about 18 ft of water, but 
having a deeper channel near Sullivan’s 
Is. By recent improvotnentH vessels of 
24-ft draught can safolv ent<‘r. The city 
is regularly and handsornclv built, re¬ 
taining many of tho features of old H 
architecture, and having a profusion of 
trees and gardens, btanding as it does 
m a rich cotton and rice dist., O. has a 
large trade, and is the chief commercial 
city of 8, (Jarolina. It is the terminus of 
rallwav and transportation lines, and 
steamships run regularly to and from the 
chief ports of tho U.S.A., the Antilles, s. 
America, and Europe. Tho chief exports 
are cotton, rice, phosphate, naval stores, 
lumber, and grain. There are machine- 
shops. shipyards, dry docks, and inanufs 
of cotton, petroleum, chemicals, pulp and 
paper products, steel, ferro-alloys, asbes¬ 
tos, paint, textiles, canned goods, cigars, 
flour, baggage, and fertilisers, the lost 
being the main industry owing to the 
large deposits of lime-phosphates found 
on the Ashlev R. O. is the seat of a 
Catholic bishop, the College of C. (1795), 
the Medical (JoUego of 8, Carolina* and 
the Citadel (military college). Hoto also 
are a seaplane base and navy vord. The 
city w^as founded bv tho under 

Wm Sayle about 1670, The Civil war 
began in 1861 with the capture by the H. 
Carolinians of Fort Sumter, on an Is. 1 m. 
below the city. It suffered terribly in an 
earthquake In 1886. Pop. 70,176. 

2. C^. of W. Virginia, U.S.A., and co, 
scat of Kanawha co., on tne N. bank of the 
Kanawha R., at the mouth of the Elk, 
about 200 m. E. of Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
Is the centre of a diet, containing bitu¬ 
minous coal, oil works. Iron and salt 
mines. The manufs. Include axes, chemi¬ 
cal fire-extinguishers, lumber, furniture, 
and woollen goods. Hugo ohomloal In¬ 
dustries utilise tho resources of salt brine, 
coal, oil, gas, etc. Pop, 73,500. 

Charlestown: 1. Fishing vll. and sea¬ 
port of Cornwall, England, 2 m. SE, of 
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St^Aufitell* exporting china clay. Pop. 

2. Chief tn of Nevis Is., Leeward Is., 
W. Indies. Pop. 1100. 

3. Originally a city in the state of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. It is now, however, a part of 
Boston, and contains the Bunker (or 
Breed^s) Hill monument (221 ft high) 
commemorating the battle of that name. 

Charlet, Nlomas Toussaint (1792-1845), 
Fr. painter and draughtsman, b. Paris. 
He served in the National Guard tn 1814, 
but lost his employment as clerk in the 
mairie (1816) owing to the political 
changes. He then studied art imder 
Gros, and was particularly successful in 
militaiT subjects (‘Grenadier de Water¬ 
loo,’ 1817) and sketches of children. 
See La Combe, Charlet^ an vie et ses 
UUrca, 1868. 

CharleviUe: 1. See Ratuluirc. 

2. Tu in Queensland, Australia, 483 
rn. W, of Brisbane, centre of sheep- 
graxi^ area. Pop. 4510. 

3. Fr. tn in the dept of Ardennes, on 
the Meuse, opposite Mezi^*res. It was 
founded in 16UU and built to a plan. It 
has manufs. of metal goods, flreamis, and 
nails. Rimbaud (n.v.) was b. and is 
buried here. Pop. 19,500. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de 
(16K2-1781), Fr. .Jesuit missionary and 
traveller, b. Saint-Qiientln; joined the 
Jesuits, 1098: taught in their college at 
Quebec, 1705-9; travelled up the Great 
Lakes and down tlie Mississippi to New 
Orleans, 1720-2. Wrote a jour., sev. 
hlsts., emd Hiatoire ci description o6n^raXe 
(U la NouveUe France^ 1744 (Eng. trans. by 
J. (i. Shea, 1866-72). 

Charlieu (anct Cariloous), Fr. tn in the 
dept of Loire, on the Sornin. It has the 
remains of on 1 Uh-cont. priory, and many 
old buildings. Silk is miinuf. Pop. 
5000. 

Charlock. There are 2 species: Sinapia 
(synonym Braaaica) arvensia. also known 
as Wild Mustard, a yellow-flowered, 
troublesome weed of arable land, and 
Raphcmius raphaniatrvm. White C., or 
Wild Radish, or Runch, a weed of non- 
calcajpeous soil; both of the Cruciferae 
family. Now controlled by spraying 
with selective we<Hl-killers or acids. 

Charlotte (1896- ), Grand-Duchess of 
Luxembourg and Duchess of Nassau. 
She became Grand-Duchess in 1919 on 
the abdication of lier sister; she married 
Felix of Bourbon-Parma in the same year. 
During tlie Ger. occupation of Luxem¬ 
bourg during the Second World War C. 
went into exile in England with her 
family. The helr-prosumptive is her son. 
Prince Jean, 6. 1921. ^ _ 

Charlotte (Sophia) (1744-1818), Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, wife of 
George III, whom she married in 1761. 
She was a Princess of Meoklenburg- 
Strolitx. The marriage was extremely 
happy, the queen devoting herself 
entirely to her lanre family (she bore 
George 15 children) and taking no part 
in public life. , 

Charlotte Amalie, the only tn on the is. 
of 8t Thomas (q.v.) in the Virgin Is. group 
(belonging to the U.S.A.). It was so 


named after the consort of King Christiaii 
V of Denmark, to which country the is. 
belonged up to 1917, when it was pur¬ 
chased by the U.3.A. The U.S. Geo¬ 
graphic Board decreed on 5 Jon. 1031 
that the tn would in future be known as 
St Thomas, hut its more picturesque name 
was restored to it in 1937. The harbour 
is one of the finest In the W. Indies; there 
is a large fuelling station, a floating dock, 
an international cable station, and an 
airport. Bay rum, rum, and handicraft 
products are made in the tn. Pop. 
10,400. 

Charlotte Augusta, Piinoess (1796- 
1817), only child of George, Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV), and 
Caroline of Brunswick. Her parents 
separated when she was a few months 
old, and while she lived she was a source 
of contention between them. On 2 May 
1816 she married Prince Leopold of 8axe- 
Coburg, and died In childbirth on 5 Nov. 
of the following year. C, was extremely 
popular. Sec lives by Lady Rose 
Wcigall, 1874, and G. J. Renier, 1932. 
There is a biography by Lady S. M. 
WoigaH, 1874. 

Charlotte, co. seat of Mecklenberg co., 
N. Carolina, U.S.A., on Sugar Creek, in 
the 9W. of the state. 175 m. SW. of 
Raloigli. It is the terminus of sev. rail¬ 
ways, and has manufs. of cotton and 
woollen goods, hosiery, machinery, elec¬ 
trical equipment, dyestuffs, cottonseed 
oil, fertilisers, flour, paper boxes, and 
furniture. A branch mint w^as estab. here 
in 1837, and the Queens College (women) 
in 1857 and Johnson C. Smith Univ. (for 
coloured students) in 1867. Pop. 134,042. 

Charlottenburg, former tn of Branden¬ 
burg. incorporated in 1920 into Berlin 
(q.v.). It is 5 m. W. of the city centre, 
and is a residential as well as industrial 
dist. It grew up around the palace built 
here in 1696 by Frederick I (q.v.) of 
Prussia for his second wife. In the 
mausoleum of the palace j>ark are the 
tombs of Frederick William III and Queen 
Louisa (qq.v.). C. was heavily damaged 
during the Second World War in allied 
aJr-^ds and during the Russian advance 
into Berlin. Chemicals, glass, paper, and 
iron goods are manuf. 

Charlottesville, city In (but ind^oudeut 
of) Albemarle co., Virginia, U.S.A., on 
R. Rivanna, 65 m. NW. of Richmond. 
It is the seat of the univ. of Virginia, 
founded by Thomas Jefferson in 1819. 
which has a fine natural hist, museum, an 
observatory, and a library. It is also the 
seat of the Institute of Textile Tech¬ 
nology. It manufs. textiles, machinery, 
wood products, clothing, beverages, and 
metal products, and there is soapstone and 
slate quarrying. Pop. 26,966. 

Charlottetown, cap. of Prince Edward 
Is., Canada, situated on the S. side of the 
is., in Queen's co., on Hillsborough Bay, 
possessing a large and sale harbour. Its 
chief buildings are 2 hospitals, a sana¬ 
torium, St Dunstaji's Basilica, and the 
Federal and Prov. Buildings. Its manufs. 
include canned goods, woollens, powdered 
milk, and butter. It has an airport, 
also a meat packing plant and one for 
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mtcinff oommerclal fertillBeis. Pop. 
16 , 4 ^. 

Charlton^ diet, ot London, in the NB. 
of the bor. of Greenwich. C. House, 
built 1607-12, is a fine Jacobean buildinsr. 
Spencer Perceval, the only Eng:, prime 
niinister to be assassinated, is buried in 
the par. church. 

Charm (through Fr. from Lat. carmen^ 
a song), form of words, generally a verse, 
which when said or sung Is supposed to 
have power to avert evB or bring good 
luck. When worn in written form about 
the person it is called an amulet. The 
meaning of the term has been extended 
figuratively to pleasing qualities of appear* 
anoe or manner. See Amulet and In* 
CANTATION. 

Gharmey. vil. in the canton of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 15 m. S. of the tn of Fribourg. 
A favourite tourist t*e8ort, and the centre 
of the Gruydre cheese industry. 

Charmoutln par., vil.. and watering- 
placo in W. Dorset, England, 6 m. SE. of 
Axniinster. Pop. 700. 

Charnel-house, place for the deposit of 
bones thrown up in digging. Sometimes 
a separate building, but often a part of 
the crypt of a church. 

Charnock, Job (d. 169.3), Eng. founder 
of Calcutta. Arrived in India about 1656, 
and entered the E. India Co. He refused 
to move when beei^ed by the Mogul’s 


rivB. of the lower world. Each shade 
paid him one obolus, which was placed in 
the mouth of the body before burial. 

Charon of Laxnpsaout, Gk historian, 
probably of the early dth cent, bo, and 
certainly before Herodotus. Ho is known 
to have been alive In 464 bo. His works, 
which include hlsts. of Lampsocus, Crete, 
and Persia, have survived only in frag* 
ments, which have been ed. by F. Creuzer 
(Heidelbeig. 1806) and by O. and T. 
MilUer (Paris, 1841). He is mentioned 
by Tertullian and Suidas. 

Charondas (fi. c. 500 BO), celebrated Gk 
law*glver of Catana, Sicily. Ills laws 
wore adopted by the Chalcidlan colonies 
in Italy and Sicily, and according to 
Aristotle their chief import lay in the 
precise rules against perjury, fines on 
judges who neglected their duties, etc. 
The story of his suicide because he broke 
one of his own laws is also told of Diodes 
and Zaleucus. 

Charonne, dist. in the W, of Paris, a 
former tn joined to the city in 1860. In 
the churchyard of Ste-Marguerite’s Church 
here is the supposed grave of Louis XV'Il 
(q.v.). 

Charpentier, Gustave (1860-1956), Fr. 

I composer, b. Dieuze, 25 Juno. After 
studying at the Lille Conservatoire, he 
was awarded a scholarship to enable him 
to continue study in Paris, where ho went 


obtninod the grout of the site upon which 
Calcutta now stands. 

Chamwood Forest, tract in the NW. of 
Leics, England. Though no longer 
thickly wooded, C. F., with its outcrops 
of T>re-Cambrian rocks and nigged out* 
line, Is an urea of considerable charm. 
It lies over 400 ft above sea level, and its 
highest point is Bardon Hill (912 ft). 
Geologically it is an area of great interest. 
The soil is of only moderate quality and 
at the time of the Norman Conquest 
C. F. was an uninhabited waste; settle¬ 
ment did not begin to take place until the 
12 th cent. It contains granite quarries 
from which come the Mountsorrel setts 
and the Whittle Hill hones, and the 
Leios coal-mines He on the W, and NW. 
fringe. It was enclosed in 1829, by Act 
of Parliament passed 21 years earlier. 
In the forest are the remains of TJlvers- 
croft Priory, founded c. 1153, but largely 
dating from the 14th cent. Part of the 
ruins are now incorporated in a farm. 
Also in C. F. is the Cistercian Abbey of 
Mount St Bernard. 

Charolais, or Charollais, old dist. of 
France, in the S. of Burgundy, now part of 
the dept of 8a0ne*et*Loire. The counts 
of C. took their title from it. 'Fhe dist. 
now is famous for its cattle. Charolles 
(q.v.) was the cap. 

Charolles, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
the dept of Sa6ne*et-Lolre, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Arconoe and the Semonce. 
The ruined hill-top castle of the Counts of 
Charolais (q.v.) has been incorporated 
into the tn hall. There is a cattle market, 
and pottery and light metal mauufs. 
Pop. 3400. 

Charon, son of Erebns and Nyx, 
ferried the souls of the dead across the 


1 Prix do Borne for his cantata Didon, 
In 1902 he founded the 'Corcle Mimi 
Pinson ’ and the I'opular Conservatoire to 
give free courses of popular music and in 
classical dancing. He sucooodod Massenet 
in 1912 as a member of tho Institute. 
His fame rests mainly on his opera Lowtsc, 
1900. His appeal is essentially popular 
and romantic, and he tries, not without 
success, to give social questions an appro¬ 
priate musical setting, but Jidicfu a sequel 
to Louise, was a failure in 1913. Among 
his other works are Impressions d*Italie 
(orchestral suite), 1888, and La Vie dupoHe 
(symphonic drama), 1892. His songs 
include Po^mrs chanUs, 1804, 1^ Fleurs 
du mol (from Baudelaire), 1895, and 
Impressions fausses (from Verlaine), 1895. 
Constdt Marc Delmos, Oustave Char¬ 
pentier, 1932, 

Charpentier, Jean de (1780-1856). 
geologrist, b. Freiberg in Saxony. His 
fame as a geologist rests on hlis book 
F'ssai sur les glaciers, et sur le terrain 
erraiique du bassin du Rhdne, 1841, in 
which he extended and proved the theory, 
which had previously been evolved by 
Venetz, that the blocks on the slopes of 
the Alps and Jura, although of quite 
different sorts and periods ot rocks, had 
been brought there by glaciers, and left 
when the glaciers themselves disappeared. 

Charpentier, Maro-Antoine (1634-1704), 
Fr. composer, b, and d. Paris. Studied 
painting in Italy but gave It up for 
music, which he studied under Carlssimi. 
whoso work C. greatly admired. He was 
maater of m^io in tho household of Mil© 
do Guise, and he also gave music lessons to 
Wie Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, 
Became chapel master of the Sainte* 
ChapoUe In 1698, and remained so till his 
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deatli. He was associated with MoU^ 
in the performance of some of his plays. 
His MidU, described as *\me trasr^dle 
lyriQue/ words by Thomas Corneille, was 
performed in Paris (1693) with success, 
yet wos never repeated. His other works 
include the operas Circ^ and Amours 
d*Acis ei Qalai^t but he Is chiefly remem- 
beied for his oratorios, in the style of his 
It. master, and his masses. 

Charr, or Char, name of sev. species of 
Salmlinust a genus of the family Sal- 
monidae; they differ from their cdlies in 
having teeth on the head only of the 
vomer. The deeper parts of fresh-water 
lakes are their favourito habitation; S. 
alpinua, the N. C., is common to England 
and Switzerland; S’. wUlughbii is a native 
of Lake Windermere; and S. foniinalis is 
the Amor, brook tront. 

Charridre, Isabelle Agnes van Tuyll, 
MfMiame Saint-Hyaointhe de (1741- 
1805). Swiss writer, h. Utrecht, Holland; 
married her brother's tutor and settled at 
Colombier, near liausiimie. Her Lettres 
neuchdteloisee, 1784, and Leitres de 
Lausanne, 1785, are valuable documents 
of the cultural hist, of the time. From 
1780 to 1794 she was the close friend of 
Benjamin Constant, ^ee P. Godet, Mme 
de <.'harrU)rc ei sis amis, 1904. 

Charrington, Frederick Nicholas (1850- 
1936), soelal reformer, b. Bow, son of 
Frederick C., a wealthy brewer. He gave 
up the succession to a fortune of over 
£1,000,000 in order to devote his time to 
temperance work. In 1885 he founded 
the Tower Hamlets Mission; he made the 
Great Assembly Hall in the Milo End Rd 
a centre of Christian work in the K. end of 
LoTidon. One of the original members of 
the L.C.O,# 1889-95. Prominent in on 
attack on musio-halla. See C. A. K. 
Uangor-Gull. The Orexii Acceptance: the 
Life Story of Frederick Charrinyton, 1912. 

Charron, Pierre (1541-1603), Fr. philo- 
Moi>lu*r, 5. Paris, son of a bookseller. An 
uiisucccflaful lawyer, he sought advance¬ 
ment through the Church and became 
preacher-in-ordinary to Marguerite, wife 
of Henri IV. In 1594 he pub. Lea trais 
niritSs, advocating tlie Catholic faith; but 
his notorious treatise, l)e la Sapesse, 1601, 
in tlio preparation r)f whlcjh he was largely 
Imiebted to his friend Montaigne (q.v.). 
reveals a strong atheistic current, and has 
caused C. to be recognised as the founder of 
moflern secularism. See W. E. H. Lecky, 
Rationalism in Europe (2nd ed.), 1910. 

Chamias, tribe of 8. Amer. Indians, 
noted for their warlike propensities. At 
t>ne time they inhabited Uruguay and 
port of S. Brazil, and Gauchos, who now 
occupy that part, have a strain of Charrua 
blood In them. They were well-made, 
dark-skinned people, and used horses in 
their wars with the Spaniards, their 
weapons being the bolas, or weighted 
lasso, and bows and arrows, Juan Diaz 
do Solis lost his life at their hands, 1516. 

Chartadda, tn of W. Pakistan, 14 m. 
NW. of Peshawar. It is supposed to be 
the same as Pushkalavati, wnich was in 
existence at the time of Alexander the 
Groat's Invasion, and the Penkeleos 
mentioned by Qk historians. 


Chart, or Seo^ehart, martoe map. 
showing the coasts, is., lighthouses, and 
ships, soundings, currents, etc., of a part 
of the sea. compiled for the use of navi¬ 
gators. C.S seem to have been made as 
early as the 13th cent., the invention 
being variously ascribed to the Italians and 
to Prince Henry of Portugal. The first 
O. to recognise the roundness of the earth 
was produced by Mercator in 1569, and 
his system was improved by Edward 
Wright in 1594. Modern C.8 are prepared 
in Great Britain by the hydrographic 
dept of tlie Admiralty. They are supplied 
gratia to the navy and sold to the mer¬ 
chant service through agents. Valuable 
C.8 of the coasts of the U.8.A. have been 
pub. since 1807 by the Coast Survey. C.s 
ore constructed with the greatest possible 
accuracy, and the use of recognised sym¬ 
bols admits of the Inclusion of consider¬ 
able detail. Prominent features on land 
which may serve as landmarks, shore¬ 
lines at high and low water, details of tide 
in harboure, the proper courses for enter¬ 
ing ports and channels, and the buoys 
marking thorn, etc., are shown. Signal 
stations and lights reoidve detailed atten¬ 
tion, lights being shown by a yellow circle 
surrounding a red dot, with abbreviations 
describing whether the light is fixed, flash¬ 
ing, or revolving. Deep-water soundings 
are given in fathoms, and shallow-water 
soundings in feet. The character of the 
sea-bottom is also indicated, and sand¬ 
banks. bars, rocks (hidden, awash, or 
protruding), currents, and sunken wrecks 
are clearly shown. Lines of lat. and long, 
are draw*n in, and sev. compass-roses, 
showing magnetic variation, appear on 
different parts of the C. The Mercator 
projection is generally used, but polyconic 
C.s are issued of small areas, and the 
gnomic projection is used for mariners 
wishing to follow great-cirole courses. 
After the Second World War, the hydro- 
grapliio dept of the Brit. Admiralty 
commenced the task of recharting the 
oceans of the world with the assistance of 
the ‘echo-sounder.* a device based on 
radar (q.v.), whicn records electric im¬ 
pulses reflected off the sea-bed, thereby 
giving a picture of its configuration. 
The aeroplane is also employed in modem 
ohart-nmklng in shallow waters. Simul¬ 
taneous vertical air piotures on pan¬ 
chromatic film are taken by dual cameras, 
fixing the depth by contrast to within 
3 ft. Sec Hydrographic Dept, Chariina 
the Seas in Peace and War (H.M.S.O.), 
1948. 

Chartar (Lat. charia, paper). The usual 
import of the word indicates any formal 
writing in evidence of a contract, or agree¬ 
ment between persons. Tn England the 
word is no longer used to signify a written 
document, though in Franco it is still 
in use. A C. is nowadays a document 
usually issued by the Oown to a cor¬ 
poration or institution conferring certain 
privileges and functions (e.g. professional 
bodies such as Chartered Accountants* 
Institute, and univs.). In Scotland, a C, 
Is the written evidence of a grant of 
heritable property, under certain con¬ 
ditions enforced by the feudal law, i.e. 
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that the person receiving shall pay at 
stated times a sum of money to, or perform 
certain duties for, the person oonferi-ing 
the property. 

Charter, the Great, see Engmsh History 
and Maona Carta. 

Charter-party (Fr. churte-partie, divided 
deed, one given to each party concerned), 
in maritime law a contract by which the 
owner or master of a ship lets the ship or 
part of her to a second party for the 
purpose of conveying goods from one 
port to another. It Is one form of the 
contract of oHrelghtment, the other 
l)eing the bill of lading (used when the 
goods shipped form only part of the 
intended cargo). A C. may be a lease of 
the vessel (the charterer then osauniing 
entire charge, while the master Is only 
his agent), hut more often it merely 
gives the shipper permission to have bis 
cargo convoyed in the chartered vessel, 
the master assuming the responsibilities 
of a common carrier. Usually the C. 
describes the contracting parties, the 
ship, and the voyage. The shipowners 
state the ship is seaworthy, will take the 
cargo at a certain charge, and make the 
voyage as quickly as possible, delivering 
the cargo within a fixed time. The 
freighter agrees to load and unload 
within a certain number of lay or running 
(lays. The rate and time of payment for 
the freightage, and date of the beginning 
of demurrage, are also stated. The j 
contract may be for a definite time, or for 
definite voyages. Perils of the sea for 
which the shipmaster declines to be 
responsible are noted down. See Scnit- 
ton, CorUracts of Affreightnient as ex¬ 
pressed in ChaHer-parties and Bills of 
Lading (16th ed.), 1955. 

Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, Institute of, incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1880. Membership, which 
exceeds 19,500, is open only to persons 
who have passed the Institute's pro¬ 
fessional examinations and served in 
England or Wales under articles with a 
member practising as a public accountant. 
The normal period of service is 5 years, but 
a grraduate of a univ. of the U.K. need not 
serve for more than 3 years. Members 
use the description ‘ Chartered A ccountant ’ 
which has become a hall-mark of pro¬ 
fessional int^ity and ability in business 
and finance. The Royal Charters confer 
the right to use the distinctive letters 
F.C.A. and A.C.A., denoting fellow and 
associate respectively. The H.O. of the 
Institute are at Moorgato Place, London, 
E.C.2. See also Accountant and In¬ 
corporated Accountants, Society of. 

Chartered Companies. The common 
element in C. C. at all stages of their 
development is the possession of a 
special charter from the Crown, granting 
them certain trading privileges in a 
particular locality, to be exercised subject 
to a varying degree of control by the 
Crown. 

There appear to be 3 phases in the 
development of C. C. First, associations 
of individuals, emanating from early 
trading guilds, and enjoying a monopoly 
of trade in the exportation of Eng. 


products to other European nations. 
England first granted a charter to a 
foreiim country, the Hanseatic Lee^e, 
and, later, charters were granted to Eng. 
companies trading in the Baltic, Russia, 
and Turkey. Secondly, chartered asso¬ 
ciations possessing delegated sovereign 
powers of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
the countries in which they traded. 
These come in consequence of the impulse 
given to foreign trade by the discovery of 
the New World and the opening out of 
trading routes to the Indies and America. 
Their object was to foster commercial 
intercourse with distant countries. Tlie 
Russia Co., the Turkey Co., the Eastland 
Co. developed sncli relations with Russia, 
'Turkey, and Persia. But the more im¬ 
portant were the Hudson's Bay Co., and 
a number of other C. C. that opened up 
the Brit. N. Amer. colonies, and the 
famous E. India Co. The significance 
of these companies lies in the part they 
played in the building up of the founda¬ 
tions of the Brit, colonial empire through 
their acquisition of ter. either by the 
process of planting and settling in un¬ 
occupied regions or by conquest or 
cession of occupied land, os in the eiv^t' of 
India. Thirdly, the purely joiiit-sto(k 
(jompanies possessing no delegated 
sovereign powers, and trading under the 
direct control of the Brit. Gov. This 
phase of their development, or rothei 
revival, was the expression of the desire for 
colonial expansion and commercial pros¬ 
perity universally prevalent among the 
European nations towards the end of 
the ioth cent. The prin. Eng. 0. C. 
formed during this period were the Royal 
Niger Co., chartered in 1886 and bought 
out by the gov. in 1899 for £865,000; th(‘ 
Imperial Brit. K. Africa ('o., formed 
in 1889 to exploit Uganda and neighbour¬ 
ing districts, wdiich fell into financial 
straits in 1892, with the result that 
Uganda became a Brit, protectorate some 
2 years later; the Brit. S. Africa Co., char¬ 
tered in 1889, and owing its origin to tlie 
activities of Cecil Kbodes, who secured 
various mining conc^essions from Mata- 
holo chiefs; and the Brit. N. Borneo ('o., 
incorporated in 1881 to take over tlie 
concessions and tor. acquired the 

sultan by a syndicate formed In Labiiiin 
to 1878. Some of the C. C. of the latter 
2 places still exist as companies, but In 
most cases they have been merely a step, 
though an important one, in the transition 
from exploitation to colonial expansion, 
and their rights and treaties have for the 
most part been bought out by the Crown, 
ihe greater degr(*o of success of the Inter 
companies in this direction was due to 
tneir more economic organisation, their 
control of a larger capital, enjoyment of 
pettor credit, their closc'r surveillance ][>v 
fSf ^ safeguarding 

the rights of native rulers, and the absence 
rurh?/ trading rights. The 

Borneo Co. were 
bought out by the Crown In 1946 when 
became a crown colony. 

Chartreuse, 

1 *^^Wous house of the order of 
Carthusians (q.v.). The name occurs in 
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places in England where members of 
the order estab. themselves, the moat 
celebrated being the O. in Olerkenwell, 
London. It was founded in 1371 by 
Walter de Manny» famous as a soldier 
under Edward 111, beside a chapel he had 
built in 1349, but Michael Northburgh, 
Bishop of London (d. 1361), is entitled to 
be reawded as oo-founder. The monas¬ 
tery became noted for the austere purity 
of its life. The last prior, John Houghton, 
and the monks were barbarously executed 
(1535) for denying Henry VIIPs headship 
of the Church. After the Dissolution the 
property passed throu^ sev, hands, and 
much additional building was carried 
out until the C. was bought by Thomas 
Sutton U532-1611), a native of Knaith, 
Linos, who had made an enormous for¬ 
tune out of coal, and was reputed the 
richest commoner in England. In 1611 
he founded and endowed a hospital and 
free school, but the exact objects of the 
foundation were determinea after his 
death in the same year. The hospital 
was set up for 80 ‘gentlemen* soldiers, 
merchants, or servants of the Crown, 
who had become poor through mis¬ 
fortunes, and the school for 40 poor boys. 
The number of men admitted to the 
hospital, though embracing more pro¬ 
fessions than in the original scheme, has 
progressively dwindled to the present 
flgui*e of 17, out Is to be Increased to about 
40. The school has become one of the 
great public schools of England, largely 
owing to Wm Huig Brown, appointed 
headmaster in 1863; to him was chiefly 
due the decision to move the school 
to Godaiming, Surrey, In 1872, when 
the buildings were sold to the Mer¬ 
chant Taylors* School (q.v.). Scholars, 
until then nominated, were henceforth 
elected by examination. Latterly C. 
has widened Its education beyond the 
traditional classical curriculum. Among 
its scholars have been Addison, Steele, 
and John Wesley, but tbe most notable 
was Thackeray, who Introduced tho 
school and hospital Into some of Uls works, 
partioularlv The Neivcomes. There are at 
present oyer 600 scholars. The original 
C. buildings, containing the finest 
Elizabethan hall in London, were severely 
damaged in the Second World War, but 
are being restored. See G. S. Davies, 
Charterhotuie in Ijondon, 1021, and D. 
Elnowles and W. F, Grimes, Charierfumse: 
the Medieval Foundation in ihe Light of 
Recent IHseoverieA, 1954. 

Chartsris, Leslie (1907- ), Araer, novel¬ 
ist, 6. Singapore, sou of a Chinese surgeon 
and an Englishwoman. Eduo. at Rossall 
and Cambridge, he was by turns rubber 

S lanter, miner, gold prospector, peorl- 
sher, seaman, travelling showman, and 
bar-tender. His stories about a go^tl®- 
mau-burglar nicknamed ‘the Satot, 
began in 1030 with Enter the Saint, 
became extremely popular, and ran to 
some 2 dozen vols. In 1941 C. became 


a United States citizen. ^ * 

Charters, Town, royal grants of certain 
privileges, rights, or immunities made to 
tus from early times. William I, seeing 
tho importance of the tns, included most 


of them In the royal demesne, and the 

S raotioe arose of granting C. of tnoorpora- 
ion, with privileges. Such privQegee 
were, generally, the right of inoependent 
Jurisdiction and the right of paying ftrma 
hurgi, or a fixed sum as rent to the king 
in lien of submitting to the exactions of 
the sheriffs. These C. were granted to 
the * fully qualified members of the town¬ 
ship or hundred court of the town,* 
either by the king, or, in the case of tns 
belonging to nobles, by the owner; thus 
Leicester obtained a charter from its 
earl and Beverley from Archbishop 
Thurston. Most of the lawe tns seem 
to have been vested In the Crown in tbe 
time of Henry 1, and by tho reign of 
Henry III had succeeded In obtaining a 
(dear recognition of their privileges and 
immunities. Tbe readiness with which 
the tns undertook municipal gov., and 
the ease with which they were incorpor¬ 
ated by charter, were due to the fact that 
they already had a more or less complete 
organisation in the guild system (Stubbs's 
Select Charters). When in course of time 
the election of the mayor of a municipal 
bor. passed from the whole body of 
burgesses to tbe aldermen and councillorB, 
the latter formed themselves into a close 
corporation, ignored the rights of their 
fellow townsmen, and secured their 

S osition by applying for and obtaining 
. of incorporation framed according to 
their wishes and modifying any charter 
or C. which the tn might already have 
possessed. This restrictive tendency was 
carried still further tow-ards the end of 
the 15 th cent. The rights of the freemen 
disappeared; the corporation came to be 
looked upon as the owner of the tn 
property, and developed into an exclusive 
oligarchy; and even the election of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament was, in some oases, 
entnisted into their hands. In this way 
the Crown could secure the return to the- 
Commons of its own candidates; but the 
independence shown by the corporations 
under the Stuarts moved Charles IT to 
remodel their C. He proceeded against 
the corporations by writ of qua warrania 
(q.v.), calling on the corporation to show 
by what authority it exercised Its preroga¬ 
tive powers (it may be noted that In 
an Act of 2 William & Mary c. 8 declared 
all those legal proceedings null and void). 
The C. of the tns surrendered through tho 
Instrumentality of the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys were replaced by others ‘framing 
the constitution of these municipalities In 
a more oligarchical model and reserving 
to the Crown the first appointment of 
those who were to form the governing 
port of the corporation* (Hallam). The 
very use of the word oligarchical shows 
that the king was concerned not for tho 
rights of the burgesses but tor his own 
powers. James II, in the hope of oon- 
oiliatlng the nation over the abrogation 
of Its privileges, restored a number of tbe- 
old C.; but this In no way improved 
the position of the burgesses as a whole, 
and throughout the 18th cent, the prin¬ 
ciple of the close oorporatton was main¬ 
tained and all the bor. patronage was in 
the hands of the ootmolilors, who almost 
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Inrariably nogleoted their duUea to the 
tn in order to further their own prlrete 
interests. This corrupt state of thingB 
continued until the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions Act of 1S36, which made provision 
for the election of the tu oounoiUors by 
the burgesses or resident ratepayers. The 
Municipal Corporations Aot» 1882» oou- 
aolidated the law on the subject, which is 
now incorporated In the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act, 1933. See Locajl Goveiin- 
ment; Municipalities; and under the 
names of the various large citiee and tns of 
Britain. 

Charters Towers, tn in Queensland, 
Australia, 82 m. SW. from Townsville. 
Industries: pastoral (cattle), dairying, 
fruit growing, and mining. Pop. 6965. 

Chartier, Alain (c. 1385-1433), Fr. poet 
and political writer, b. Bayeux, studied at 
the univ. of Paris. Ilis first poem was 
Livre des queUre dame»i his Belle Dame 
sans merci, 1426, was trans. into English 
by 8ii* Richard Kos about the middle of 
the 15ih cent. He was made secretary to 
tlie dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. In 
1422 he wrote hla famous prose work 
(Jntculriloftue invectif, appealing to uatlomd 
I>atriotism to combine against the 
common enemy. By his eloquence he 
cheered his countrymen with the belief 
that the cause of France was not lost. 
His satire on the court, i^e Cariol. 
originally written in Latin, was trans. by 
Caxton, 1484. He attacked the vices <xC 
the clergy in the Livre d*esp6ranee, 1429, 
and his Br^viaire des nobles was studied by 
the youthful members of every noble 
household. His influence on Clement 
Marot, John Lydgate, and others was 
great. See E. J. Hoffman, Alain Cftarlier, 
1942. 

Chartists, name given to a body of 
political reformers (largely working men) 
formed in England about 1838. Dis¬ 
content and disappointment were felt 
among the workers of Britain after Grey*s 
reforms and the BiU of 1832, which aid 
not enfranchise the working class, and 
this resulted in the movement known as 
Chartism, from the document or charter 
in which the agitatom presented their 
•demands publicly. In 1838, 6 members of 
the House of Ckimmons held a conference 
with representatives of the Working¬ 
men's Association, and together they 
■drew up the People's Charter for oUoviat- 
ing the sufferings of the artisans and 
labouring classes. They petitioned for 
(1) universal suffrage (of men), (2) aboli¬ 
tion of the property qualification for a seat 
In Parliament, (3) ami. Parliaments, (4) 
equal representation, (5) payment of 
M.P.s, (6) rote by ballot. Among the 
chief Chartist leaders were Feargus 
O'Connor, Thomas Attwood, the Rev. 
.T. K. Stephens, Richard Oastler, Wm 
Lovett and Henry Vincent (both work¬ 
ing men), Ernest Jones, and Thomas 
Cooper. The Northern Star became the 
newspaper organ. Members of the ex¬ 
treme section favoured resort to arms, 
or popular risings and riots, if their 
demands could not be obtained by 
peaceable methods. This section of the 
O. were called physical-force men; but 


the more moderate C., who advocated 
onlv constitutional agitation, were in the 
majority. Their demands were adopted 
from earlier reformers, John Cartwr^ht's 
(q.v.) Plan of Heform, 1776, and the Duke 
of Richmond’s Bill, 1780, known os the 
People’s Rights measure. The straggle 
of the C. may be divided into 2 periods 
—1836-9, aiming merely at industrial 
amelioration, and 1840-8, when the 
extremists gradually took over leadership, 
and the movement became more revolu¬ 
tionary and lost much moderate support. 
The C. refused to support the Anti-Com 
Law Leaimo, as helping only the middle 
classes. Disturbances were most frequent 
in the N. Finally it was announced that 
a great demonstration was to be held 
on Kennington Common. The Gov. 
forbade the procession, and Wellington 
posted troops to guard London. But the 
demonstration and the Chartist petition 
were a failure. As a party the C. dis¬ 
appeared after 1849, the movement 
declining partly owing to improved con¬ 
ditions of labour, partly to the legislative 
concessions made in reform Bills, and 
partly to internal dissensions In the party 
Itself. See M. Hovell, The CharlUi 
Movement, 1920; J. L. and B. Hammond, 
The Age of the Oiartists, U32--JS54, 1930; 
G, D. H. Cole, ChoHist Portraits, 1941. 

Chartres. Fr. city, cap. of the dept of 
Eure-et-Lolr, and chief tn of Boauce (q.v.), 
on the Eure, 55 m. SW. of Paris. It was 
burnt by the Normans in 858, but with¬ 
stood a Norman siege in 911. In 1417 it 
fell into the liands of the English, who 
lost It again, however, in 1432. In 1.591 
it was taken by Henry IV (q.v.), who was 
crowned in the city in 1694. During U»e 
Franco-Ger. war it was captmed bv the 
Germans and was an Important centre of 
operations. It was again In Oer. hands in 
the Second World War; it foil to the troops 
of Gen. Patton (Q.v.) on 17 Aug, 1944. 
C. Is in 2 parts—Ihe upper and th€» lower 
tns—which are conneclod by verv steoi» 
roadways. C. is famed for its wonderful 
cathedral. Notre Dame, founded in the 
11th cent, by Bishop Fulbert, which is 
r^arded by many as Uie roost perfect of 
the Gothio cathedrals of France. The 
juain iMirt of the structure was built in 
the years 1194 to 1225. There are fine 
rose-windows, doors, and statuary, and 
there arc 2 magnificent spires, of which 
the docker viettx dates from the years 
1145-85, and the docker neuf (the higher— 
371 ft—and more richly designed spire) 
begun in 1134 and completed in the 
16tU cent. C. has also other medieval 
churches and some fine old houses. There 
Is an important grain market, and there 
are motaJ, wood, and tanning industries. 
Pop. 26,400. Its Rom, name was 
Autricum. 

Chartreuse, La Grande, CorthiMian 
monastery, founded in the year 1084 by 
St Bruno (q.v.). It is situated in a wild. 
Picturesque valley in the Fr. dept ox 
I86re, about 13 m. N. of Grenoble (q.v.). 
Ite name was derived from a neighbouring 
vil, called Cartnaia, now known as 8t- 
u The original monastery, 

built to the N. of the present site, was 
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ruined In an araJanehe In 1132, and a now 
monaatw was constructed on the spot 
occupied to-day. This second edifice was 
destroyed by fire In the J7th cent., and 
the present buildings date mainly from 
that time. The 4 halls were intended 
for the entertaining of the priore of other 
monasteries in France, Burj^dy, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy. The chapel dates from 
the 15th cent, (though the vaults wore 
rebuilt in the 17th cent), and the great 
cloister belongs to the 14th and 16th 


first Republican governor of Ohio, which 
position he held from 1855 to 1859, but 
was unsnooessf nl as Republican candidate 
in the presidential election of 1860. From 
1861 to 1864 he was secretary of the 
treasury, managing the ooimtry's finances 
with the greatest ability and credit during 
the years of the Civil war. The estab. of 
a national banking system and the issue of 
treasury notes (‘greenbacks’) were 2 of 
his most successful measures. In 1864 
Lincoln appointed him chief justice of the 
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cents. Tlie monks of C. had to leave the 
monastery in 1795, and did not return 
until 1816. They were exi)eUod again in 
1903, and reocenpied the monastery in 
1940. The famous liqueur called C. is 
made by the monks; the proceeds from its 
sale are used for the upkeep of Carthusian 
moniisteries, tind in tne maintenance of 
various charities. See Carthusians. 

Chartreuse Liqueur, see LiQUEUli. 

Charybdis, see Soylla and Oharybdis. 

Chase, John (1810-79), water-colour 
painter, 5. London; waa a pupil of Con¬ 
stable. Gne of his best-known works is 
of the interior of Westminster Abbey. 

Chase, Salmon Portland (1808-7^, 
Amer. lawyer and statesman, 6. Cornish, 
New Hampshire. In 1830 he settled in 
Cincinnati where he won a great renuta*- 
tion as counsel for sev. fugitive slav^ 
whose cause he enthusiastically upheld. 
On account of the question of slavery he 
left the Whig party in 1841. He was the 

E.E. 3 


U.S. Supreme Court, in which capacity 
he presided at the trial of President 
Andrew .Tohnson, 1868, See A. B. Hart, 
Sahnon Portland Chase, 1899, and J. W. 
Schuckers, Life and Pitblic Semiccs of 
S, P. Chase, 1874. 

Chase, Samuel (1741-1811), Amer. 
Jurist, 6. Maryland; admitted to the Bar 
at Annapolis. Was a member of the 
Continental Congress and was sent with 
Franklin to win over Canada to the 
revolting colonies; he signed the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and helped to draw 
up a constitution for Indiana. An ardent 
Federalist, he was made a justice of 
the Supreme Court. Impeached by the 
House of Representatives, 1804, the 
impeachment fell through. See Trial of 
Samuel Chase (Washington, 1805). 

Chase, WlUlam Merritt (1849-1916), 
Amer. painter, h. Franklin, Indiana. 
He was a pupil of B. F. Hays of Indiana¬ 
polis and of J. 0. Faton In New York, and 

L 
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later of Piloty and A» Wtianer in Munich, went to England, where he worked for 
He taught painting in New York for some Valpy the printer and pub. critical articles 
years. Ho was a most successful por- in the reviews. On his return to France 
trait painter, his pictures of Whistler, in 1826 he did much in introducing 
Duveneok, Gen. Wehb, etc., being well Eng., Kusslan, and Scandinavian lltera- 
known. He was president of the Society ture. He was made librarian of the 
of Amer. Artists. Biblioth^que Mazarin in 1837; and in 

Chasing (Lat. cfteZcUura: It. ceselaiurai 1841 he became prof, of comparative 
Ger. Ciselieren; Fr. ciseture; signifying literature at the CoU^e de France. Some 
chiselling), the art of producing tlgures of his voluminous literary and critical 
and various ornamental designs, which works are pub. In Trente Am de crUiqxit, 
can bo either raised or hollowed on 20 vols. of studies in comparative litera- 


metallic surfaces with steel implements. 
It Is employed chiefly for the ornamen¬ 
tation of goldsmith and silversmith 
articles, electro-pla te, etc., being used to 
create flutings and bosses; it is also used to 
imitate engraved surfaces. {Stc Gold¬ 
smith’s Art and Work.) Very delicate 
results may be achieved by this method, 
the most perfect examples of which may 
be seen in the chasing on the watch-oases 
by G. M. Moser, 1^4-83. The worker 
first outlines the design on the surface 
he wishes to ornament; then, should 
bold and high embossments be the 
desired effect, these are blocked out by a 
process called snarling. The snarling- 
iron is a long iron tool turned up at the 
end, and made so that when it is securely 
fixed in a vice, the end that is turned up 
can easily reach and press against any 
part of the Inside of the article that is to 
be chased. The part of the article to be 
embossed is held firmly against the 
upturned end of the snarling-iron, then 
a strong blow is given by the worker jit the 
opposite end of the iron, with the result 
that the point touching the object gives it 
the sudden stroke that is needed to throw 
up the surface of the metal just where it 
meets the tool. When the blocklng-out 
process from the Interior is accomplished, 
or when the process of C. instead of 
embossing is required, the object to be 
chased is filled with molten pitch, which 
is allowed to harden. It is then fastened 
to a sandbag, and all the details of tlie 
design—alined, smooth, or rough—are 
worked out by a hammer and sev. small 


ture, 1846-75. 

Chaaf4, David Hendril^ Baron (1765- 
1849), Dutch general. He served with 
the Fr. Army after 1793 and during 
the Peninsular war; in 1815 with the 
Dutch at Waterloo. In 1830 he was 
Governor of Antwerp and conducted a 
brave defence against the French. He 
was named by his soldiers * (ien. Bayonet,’ 
from his devotion to that weapon in 

Chasseloup-Laubat, Francois, Marquis 

de (1754-1833), Fr. officer of engineers. 
Was a divisional general under Napoleon 
in 1799, but later ho went over to the 
Bourbons and was made a Fr. peer. Was 
an expert in fortifications and on warfare 
generally. 

Chassepot, Antoine Alphonse (1833-95), 
Fr. inventor of the rifle known by ills 
name. He was b. at Mutzig, and was 
a mechanic in the gov. ai*8enal. The 
Chassepot was a breech-loading rifle, 
calibre 433 in., muzzle velocity 1.328 f./s., 
sighted to 1200 metres. It was adopted 
by the Fr. Army, 1866, and was most 
successful in the Franco-It. war, 1867. 
The Prussian needle-gun was mnU’hod 
against the Chassepot In the war of 1870. 
The Gras rifle replaced the Chassepot In 
1874. C. received the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

ChasB^riau, Th6odore (1819-56), Fr. 
painter, b. Samana, Santo Domingo. 
He was a pupil of Ingres, and subsoquonMy 
studied in Rome. He was influenced by 
Dolncroix. His ‘Tepidarium at Pompeii’ 
is in the Louvre. His frescoes at the Cour 


punches of varying outlines. des Comptes, Paris, were partly ruined 

Chasles, Michel (1793-1880), Fr. mnthe- In the Paris Commune. His reputation 
matician, 5. iSpernon, wa.s prof, at the ; ests on his excellent portraits. See L. 


Ecole Poly technique and later at the | B<^'n6dite. Th. ChassMau^ Sa vie, son 
Sorbonne. In 1867 ho made a report to cpuvrr., 1931. 

the Academy that he had obtained a Chasseurs (Fr. ‘huntsmen,’ of. Ger. 


number of letters of Pascal which proved Jtiarr). In th<3 18th cent, the name was 
that the latter had anticipated the dis- given to soldiers who formed a light com- 


covories of Isaac Newton. These letters, pnny of skirmishers attached to a regl- 


08 well as thousands of others alleged to be 
of Dante, Shakespeare, and other famous 
men, were proved to be forgeries com¬ 
mitted by one Vraln Lucas, who w’as duly 
convicted. In his chief work, Aperoi 
historUiue, etc., 1837, C. gives a brilliant 
account of the progress in modern times of 
geometrical methods. Other works are 
Traitd giomiirie snpMeitre, 1852, and 
Traits dc^ sections coniqnes, 1865, etc. 

Chasles, Victor Euph^mien Philardte 
(1798-1873), Fr. writer and critic, 6. 
MainviUlers near Chartres. C. was 
brought up in accordance with Rousseau’s 
theory in and learned the printing 

trade. He was Imprisoned for his share In 
a Jacobite plot, 1815, and on his release 


ment; in the modem Fr. Anny it is used 
of a class of light regiments capable of 
rapid movement. They are both mounted 
iC. a cheval) and on foot (<7. d pied). The 
C. d'Afrique, first organised In 1831 and 
stationed in Algeria, are famous for their 
speed and endurance, and for their Arab 
horsfis. The C. Alpine are regiments of 
infantry stationed on the HE. frontier of 
France, and are trained to cover 37 4 m, of 
mt ground In a day in full marching order. 
In the 7 months of snOw they are trained 
to use skis and snow-shoes. 

Chatsidim, religious sect, zealous de¬ 
fenders of the unity of the Deitv and the 
belief of their ancestors, who opposed 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 BO) and his 
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suooQBson when they endeavoured to put 
aeide tbe Jewtih relidon and to introduce 
idolatry. Their leader was Mattathias, 
who killed the oommander of the tyrants 
at the idolatrous altar in Modein, near 
Joppa. The name O. was given by later 
Jews to those persons who devoted their 
lives entirely to religious exercises and 
bodily ohastisements, to expiate their own 
sins, or those of others, or to hasten the 
coming of the Messiah. They studied the 
Cabbalah (q.v,), fasted, and by mortifying 
the flesh thought to tree the spirit from 
the body, and so to enter into com* 
munion mth Ood and angels. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, a new sect of C. 
arose, who held the belief that communion 
of man with Qod was efleoted by contem* 

g lation and prayer. This sect increased 
1 number; some were considered repre¬ 
sentatives of God and their works were 
regarded as oracles. At first viewed with 
suspicion, and even excommunicated, by 
the orthodox majority, the C. were later 
tolerated and accepted as a permanent 
feature of Judaism. 

Chastslard, Pierre de Bosootel de (1540- 
1563), Fr. poet, 6. Dauphind. He was 
a descendant of the family of the Chevalier 
Bayard, and became a page in the house¬ 
hold of the Constable Montmorency and 
of Marshal DamvOle. In 1561 he accom¬ 
panied the latter to Scotland in the suite 
of Mary Queen of Scots, with whom he 
fell violently in love. Entering the 
queen's service, he wrote passionate poems 
to her, and if she did not enooura^ him, 
she at least accepted his verses. He was 
found under her bed by her maids of 
honour, but was forgiven. A second 
olTence was unpardonable, and he was 
hanged. Accord Ing to Brantdme ho went 
to his death reciting Ronsard's hymn to 
death. His last words, addressed to the 
qneen in Holyrood,' Adieu, toi si belle et si 
oruelle, ciui me tues et qui jo ne puis cesser 
d’aimer,* have often been quoted. He is 
the subject of Swinburne’s Chastelard 
(1865) the first of his Scottish trilogy 
written after the Elizabethan model. 

Chattelloin, Georges (c. 1404-75), Fr. 
poet and ohroniclor, b. Alost, Flanders. 
He was in the service of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and celebrated as the author 
of the Qrande Chroniaue dee dues de Bur- 
Ocr}/Tiet and similar cnronicles. He also 
wrote a number of epitaphs, rondeaux, 
and ballads, and was considered as the 
head of the rMtoriqumirs, See K. IJrwln, 
Oeorges ChasteUain, 1937. 

Chastellux, Francois Jean (1734-88), Fr. 
author and general, b. Paris. He served 
with honour during the Seven Years War, 
and fought In the Amer. War of Inde¬ 
pendence. His best-known works were 
De la fSlicU^, pyidiQue, 1772, and Voyage 
dans VJm 6 ri 4 iue sepientrionale, 1788. Ho 
was elected to the Fr. Academy in 1775. 

Chasuble, eocles. vestment, worn by 
W. bishops and priests during the cele¬ 
bration of mass, formerly known as 
planeta. Essentially it Is a round of cloth 
with a hole in the centre for the head, but 
its shape has been modified and revised 
from age to age. The O. was formerly 
pl8dn, but it is now frequently embroidered 


and adorned with orphieys. It should be 
of silk. The €. owes its origiu to the Bom. 
petemda, a cloak worn by both sexes and 
all classes. It bad no special signifi-canoe 
in early CThurch use, and it was first 
definitely reserved as a euoharistlo vest¬ 
ment in the 11th cent., and formally 
assigned to the celebrating priest at the 
mass in the 13th cent. It was retained at 
the Reformation by the Lutherans, and is 
authorised In the Church of England 
Prayer Book by the Ornaments rubric. 
See G. Dix, The Shape of the IMvjrgy, 
1945. 
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Chat, popular name for certain birds of 
the family Turdidae, such as the stone- 
chat, Saxicola torquaia and the whtnohat, 
S. rubetra. 

Ghat Moss, peat bog in Lancs, England. 
It lies between Manchester and Liverpool, 
and stretches over about 6000 ac. One of 
the finest feats of engineering accom¬ 
plished by George Stephenson was the 
railway that ho built across it (1828-30). 
Many attempts have been made to drain 
it, works being constructed for the purpose 
by Rosooo in 1805, and by Edward Baines 
in 1821; the greater part of it is now culti¬ 
vated. 

Chata, or Pterocles alchata. representa¬ 
tive member of the Pteroolidae, or sand- 
grouse family. It is a desert bird living 
in S. Europe, Africa, and Asia, and is 
considered to be grood eating. 

Chatalja, see Cataloa. 

Chkteau, Fr. word (from Lat. ccuttellum, 
fortress) for a castle (q.v.). During the 
late 15th and 16th cents., when houses 
began to be built for residence only and 
not as castles for defensive purposes, the 
term became applied to all large country 
bouses. The fortified castle was termed 
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ChAteaubriant 


C, /oW, and the reaideuoe C. de plaiaance; 
the latter often retained some, at least, of 
the architectural features, tourdles, etc., 
of the medieral castle of defence. 



Gh&teau, term which, when applied to 
wine, more eepecially in Bordeaux, 
implies that the wine so labelled is pro¬ 
duced every year from the same vine¬ 
yards. Chateau-bottling is a guarantee of 
authentioity, though the name of a good 
wine merchant is equally trustworthy. 

Chftteau Oaillard, ruined Fr. fortress on 
the Seine, not far from Los Andelys. 
Built at the close of the 12 th cent, by 
Richard Coeur de Lion to defend the 
dukedom of Normandy against the Fr. 
king. Captured by Philippe Auguste in 
1204. 

Ch&teau«Gonti«r, tn In the dept of 
Mayenne, France. There are chalybeate 
springs near by. There is an agric. 
market, and some textile monufs. Pop. 
6300. 

Ch&teau-Grillet, see Rhonk Winks. 

Chftteau-Renault, Francois Louis de 
Rousselet, Marquis de (1637-1716). Fr. 
vice-admiral, who fought at the battle of 
the Dunes, and, with Turenne, at the 
siege of Dunkirk. Fought the Levantine 
corsairs and captured a number of their 
vessels. Was made Governor of Brittany 
and a Marshal of France. Became Baron 
of Ponlmio and Vicomte of Artois. 


ChAteau-^alini, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
in the dept of Moselle. The anct ohliteau 
of the Bisboiis of Metz is here. It has 
salt and soda works. Pop. 1600. 

Ch&teau-Thisrry, Fr. tn. cap. of an 
arron., in the dept of Aisne, on the Marne. 
Napoleon defeated the Prussians and the 
Russians near hero in 1814. Dnrlng the 
First World War it was the scene of horco 
fighting—in 1914, during the Gor. advance 
on P^ris, when it was for a time in Ger. 
hands, and again in 1918, when it was 
taken by the Germans during their final 
advance. It was severely damaged during 
the Second World War. La Fontaine 
(q.v.) was b. here In 1621. Chemicals, 
crockery, and mathematical and musical 
instruments are manuf. Pop. 8000. 

Ch&teaubriand, Francois Ren6, Vicomte 
de (1768-1848), Fr. writer, b. St Malo, and 
after a somewhat unlmppy childhood, 
entered the regiment of Navarre. In 
1701, inspired by a desire for adventure 
arid the natural life, ho went to America, 
but was recalled by the news of the arrest 
of Louis XVI. He married iiiirnediately 
on his return, and then joined the ranks of 
the ‘emigrants.* After being wounded 
at the siege of Thionville, ho lived in 
England till 1800. earning his livelihood 
by giving Fr. lessons. In 1707 he pub. 
his Essai svr lea revolutions, a confused 
work marked by much ill-digested 
learning. It is sceptical and despairing, 
and its very uneiisinoss prepares one for 
the convei'sion which the deaths of his 
mother and sister brought about. This 
conversion led to his great apologj" for 
Ciirlstianity iu poetry. In 1801 he pub. 
Aialn, an episode detached from tlie 
greater work, Lc Genie du chnMianimne. 
It showed a new, daring, and bHlliunt 
writer, a reformer botli in prose and in 
poetry. In 1802 appeared IjC GVair du 
Christian isine, il. does not nttoinpt 
directly to prove that Christianity is true, 
but that it is beautiful, and that it is 
capable of inspiring far higher poetry than 
is the pagan mythology. His romanticism 
appears in a more concentrated form in 
Rene, 1805, another episode deta(fiied from 
the main work, the first expression of 
‘mal du sidcle.* On his return to Prance, 
C. received an appointment under 
Napoleon, and in 1809 pub. Les Marturs, 
which contains the argument of Lc Genie 
du Christianisme coat in an ol^eotlvo 
form. Two years later he pub. L*Itine- 
raire de Paris d Jerusalem, after a pllgiim- 
Rgo to the latter tn. Of even greater 
influence was his MenuHres d*Outre-Tombe, 
1848-50, an account, often purely imagin¬ 
ary, of his own life. C. is, with Mrae do 
StaOl, the leader of the Romantic move¬ 
ment of the early 19th cent. H o reformed 
poetry, hist., the novel, and In addition 
to this he was one of the greatest masters 
of Fr. prose. See C. A, Bainte-Beiive, 
Chatenubriand et son groupe lUtemire sous 
rEmpire. 1860; t. Foguet, Isi X/X. 
Steele, 1887; M. H. Miller, Chateaubriand 
and English Literature, 1925; A. Maurole, 
Chateaubriand, 1938; M. Levalllant, Splen- 
mis8rcs de Chateaubriand, 1948. 

ChAteaubriant, tn in the dept of Lolre- 
Inf6rleure, Prance, situated on the R. 
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Parts of tho llth-oent. casUo, 
after whioh it is named, stiU remain. 
There are foundries, and the mannf, of 
leather goods and agric. machinery is 
carried on. There was a Oer. concen¬ 
tration camp here during the Becond 
World War. Pop. 9300. 

Chftteaudun, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
In the dept of Kure-et-Lolr, overlooking 
the Loir. It was known to the Romans, 
and was destroyed by the Normans in 
876. There is a remarkable ch&tean, 
partly 12th‘ceut., and 2 fine churches, both 
also partly 12th-cent. C. was burnt by 
the Germans in 1870 after a heroic defence 
(see Fiianoo-German War). It bears the 
Legion of Honour in its arms. It is a 
mrkt tn. Pop. 8100. 

Ch&teaulin, tn in the dept of Finist^ro, 
France, on the 11. Aulne. It has an agric. 
market. Pop. 4000. 

Ch&teauneuf-du-Pape, see IledNE 
W'lNEfl. 

Chftteauroux, Fr. tn, cap. of the dept of 
ludre, on the Indre. It Is named from a 
lOth-cent. chftteau built by Raoul of 
D<6ol8; the present ohdteau is 16th cent. 
There are 2 auct churches, and a museum 
of relics of Napoleon and Gen. Bertrand 
(q.v.), who d, here. It is a railway 
junction, and inanufs. textiles, agric. 
innehiuery. and furniture. Pop. 34,600. 
A>ec also l>EOL8. 

Chatel, Ferdinand Toussaint Francois 
(1795-1857), b. Ganuat. AUier, a religious 
fanatic who apostatisea from the Catholic 
Cliurch to found the Gallic Church. He 
denounced celibacy and confession, and 
wrote many religious essays. 

Ch&telet, tn in the prov. of Hainnut, 
Belgrimn. on the II. Sambre, 3 m. E. of 
Charleroi. It is a mining centre, and 
manufs. explosives. Pop. 15,200. 

Ch&telet, Le Grand, old fortress on the 
r. b. of the Seine in Paris, on the sit© 
now occupied by the Plaw du C. The 
first mention of it is in a charter of 
Louis le JeuTie, 1147. It was the city 
prison In the time of the Renaissance, and 
a court of justice, but was destroyed in 
1802. I/O Petit C., a smaller fortress 
on the opposite bank of the riv., also used 
as a prison, was destroyed in 1782. 

Ch&telet-Lomont, Gabrieli© Emilia le 
Tonnetier de Breteuil, Marquise du, sec 
Voltaire. 

Ch&tellneau, tn in tlie prov. of Hainaut, 
Belgium, situated on the 11. Sambre, 3 m. 
E, of Charleroi; it is a mining tn with big 
coalfields and iron works. Pop. 20,100. 

Ch&tellerault, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
in the dept of Vienne, on the Vienne. It 
mnnufs. small arms, cutlery and pro- 
sorves, and has a distillery. Pop. 22,800. 

Chatfleld, Sir Alfred Ernie Montaeute 
Chatflold, 1st Baron (1873- ), admiral, son 
of Adrii. A. J. C. Entered the navy, 1886; 
captain, 1909; rear-admiral. 1920; vi^- 
Admiral, 1926; admiral of the fleet. 103.5. 
Served as flag-oaptaln to Beatty, H.M.S. 
Lion, in action otT Heligoland, 1914 ^ 
Dogger Bank, 1915; battle of Jutland, 
191(1. Fourth sea lord, 1919; assistant 
chief of naval stafT, 1920-2; commanded 
light omisor squadron, 1923-4; thli^ sea 
lord and controller of the navy, 1925-8; 


oommonder'ln-chief of Atlantic fleet, 
1929-30, of Mediterranean fleet, 1930-2; 
first sea lord and chief of the navai stalE, 
1933-8; chairman of expert cozximittee on 
Indian defence, 1938-9; minister for cO' 
ordination of defence, 1939-40, with seat 
In the WarCabinet. K.C.B., 1922; G.C.B., 
1934; O.M., 1939. In the inter-world* 
war decades he held key posts which 
placed him in a position to warn the gov. 
and the people of the risk that the country 
might once again And itself lacing a world 
war without being prepared. As assis* 
tant chief of the naval staflt he attended 
the Washington Gonferenoe of 1921-2 
os export adviser to the Brit, delegation, 
being jnstrumental in securing such con¬ 
cessions on battleship tonnage as enabled 
the Admiralty to build 2 new l0*lii.-gflli 
sidps. As controller of the navy he 
served at a time when the eOkslMWsr et the 
navy was daDgerousiy impaired by Ihlee 
economy. When, in 1933, C. was ones 
more appointed to the Admirat^, he 
aimed at 3 objectives: to rebuild the nattle 
fleet: to increase Brit, cruiser streiagth to 
a mminmm of 70; and to free the Fleet 
Air Arm (q.v.) from Air Ministry c<ns.trol; 
and generally he was successful. As chief 
of the naval staff he set as the basie aim 
the unity of the 3 services and, through 
that unity, the strengthening of the chMls 
of staff committee in their task of re¬ 
building the fighting services, which, by 
1933, bad been reduced to *auch a seiiovu 
state of unreadiness for war.* O. suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Caldeoote (tben Sir Thomas 
InskiP) as minister for the co-ordination 
of defenoe, with a seat in the Gabinet. the 
appointment being hailed with enthusiasm 
by public opinion. As deputy chairman 
of the committee of Imperiiu defence (q.v.) 
he deputised for the Prime Minister on all 
ordinary oocasions. He was raised to tbe 
peerage in 1937. Pubs.: Tlie Navp otuf 
JMfence, 1942; Defence after the 
1944; It Miuht Happen Again (written in 
1940, pub. 1947) (autobiographical). 

Chatham, William Pitt, Ist Earl of 
(1708-78), statesman, b. Westminster, and 
oduc. at Eton and Trinity College, Oxford. 
Early in 1731 ho was gazetted cornet in 
Lord Cobham’s Horse. Four years later 
ho entered I^arliament as member for the 
family bor. of Old Sariim. He supported 
the opposition, and for a speech made on 
the marriage of Frederick, Prince of 
Woles, which the king found offensive, he 
was dismissed from the army (1736). 
Shortly afterwards the prince rewarded 
his supporter by making him one of his 
grooms of the bedchamber. Pitt soon 
took an active part in the debates of the 
House of Commons, and his great powers 
of oratory quickly gained him a great 
reputation. He had, however, to struggle 
ogidnst the klng*s dislike, which blocked 
his political progress for a long time. 
Under Pelham ho was appointed early in 
1746 Joint vice-treasurer of Ireland, but in 
May of the same year ho was promoted to 
the position of paymaster-general of the 
forces. This was the most lucrative office 
in the ministry, owing to the ntimerous 
and valuable perquisites attaohing there¬ 
to : but Pitt, settiilg an example unusual in 
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his age, declined to accept anythina but 
the actual salary. On Felham’s death, 
Pitt had hoped to lead the House of Com¬ 
mons, and, disappointed in his ambition, 
he attacked the now leader. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, and the new Prime Minister, 
the Duke of Newcastle. He was dismissed 
late In 1755, but a year later he was 
invited to form an administration. In 
April 1757, dismissed by the king, whose 
dislike of him was even stronger than 
before, he was, alter a few weeks, recalled 
to power, and held office (under the 
nominal leadership of the Duke of New¬ 
castle, though he himself was the domin¬ 
ating member of the gov.) until Oct. 1761. 



EARL OF CHATHAM 

Engraving after a picttire by Richard 
Brompton. 


It was during this period that he was able 
to give the fullest proofs of his ability fis 
a war minister, for he had returned with 
full powers to direct the war and to take 
charge of foreign aflairs. His efforts were 
to secure Britain her N. Ainer. Empire, 
and to raise Brit, prestige to a level 
unknown for a hundred years. He 
declined office in 1703, but continued to 
take as active a part in debate as his health 
would allow. When Rockingham was 
dismissed In .Tuly 1766, Pitt was invited to 
form another administration, but he was 
not well enough to do more than take the 
sinecure office of Lord Privy Seal in his 
own ministry. This necessitated his 
accepting a peerage—a step that made 
him for a time very unpopular. The city 
especially resented the * Great Commoner’ 
becoming the Earl of C., and actually 
oanceUed a banquet that was to have been 
given in his honour. His health now com¬ 
pletely gave way, and he resigned the 
office of Prime Minister In Dec. 1767 to the 


Duke of Grafton, holding, however, that of 
Lord Privy Seal until tn© Oct. of the fol- 
lowring year. He was taken ill while 
making a vigorous speech in the House of 
Lords a^inst the acknowledment of 
Amer. independenoo (albeit he had never 
approved the war) m 1778, d. shortly 
afterwards, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. C. is one of the greatest figures 
among Eng. statesmen, and was an out¬ 
standing pari, orator. He combined 
great administrative ability with an 
Integrity of character not often found In 
politicians of the day. See lives by Lord 
Macaulay, 1851, B. Williams, 1914, and 
B, Tunstnll, 1939. See also Sir C. (irant 
Robertson, Cfiaiham and the British 
Empire, 1946. 

Chatham, riv.-port tn in Kent, Eng¬ 
land, on the r. b. of the Medway, and 
joined on the W. side by Rooboster and 
the B. by Gillingham. The tn possesses 
very few objects of interest, and owes most 
of its importance to its military fortifica¬ 
tions and dockyards. It is one of the 
most celebrated shipbuilding centn‘s in 
England, the length of the dockyards 
being nearly 2 m., which contain sov. 
building slips and wet docks, the latter 
capable of holding the largest ships. In 
the Middle Ages was merely a suburb 
of Rochester, but Henry VIII, to whom 
wo owe the foundation of a regular navy, 
estttb. dockyards, and the natural liarbour 
formed by the oeep channel of the riv. 
was made use of by Elizabeth I, who built 
a dockyard and an arsenal liere. The 
defences of C. constitute a fortification of 
great strength, and are a mat protection 
to London should invaders succeed In 
landing on the S. coast, in order to march 
on the cap. Fort Pitt, rising above the 
tn to the W., built in 1779. Is now a girls’ 
technical school. Almshouses built in 
1592 by Sir John Hawkins for disabled 
seamen, have since those days been 
entirely rebuilt. At one time traces of 
old Rom. remains were discovered in the 
form of weapons, Rom. bricks, and tiles; 
also human remains. The mooem church 
of St Mary’s, opened in 1903, stands on the 
Bite of an old Saxon church. There is also 
St Bartholomew’s Chapej^ Which was 
formerly attached to the hospital for 
lepers, one of the first founded in England, 
hy Gundffiph, Bishop of Rochester, 1070, 
partly of Norman architecture. Pop. 
52,000. With Rochester C. forms a pari, 
bor. returning 1 member. 

Chatham, co. tn of Kent co., Ontario, 
Canada, on the Thames R. 12 m. from its 
mouth j^64 m. SW. of London and 180 m. 
W. of Toronto. Connected with Detroit 
and the cities on Lakes Huron and Erie by 
steamboat service. It is the centre of a 
large natural gas field, and has also cheap 
hydro-electric power. The chief indus¬ 
trial products are motor cars, pumping 
and well machinery, textiles, malleable 
flour, lumber, sugar, cigars, tumaoes, 
gloves, and fertilisers. The crops of the 
CO. are husking corn, tobacco, tomatoes, 
and soy-beans. C. has 2 large parks 
and 4 more on the nearby lakes. There 
are 2 business colleges, a new oollegriate 
institute or senior high school, and a 
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Tocatlonal school; also there ere 2 hos 
pitals. The community was first sur¬ 
veyed in 1724 by Governor Simooe, os a 
naval shipyard; hence its name. It be¬ 
came a city in 1895. It was famous in 
pre-Amer. civil war days as the N. ter¬ 
minus of the *undersrround railway* for 
escaped Negro slaves. Pop. 22,720. 

Chatham^ tn and port in Northumber* 
land CO., New Brunswick, Canada, on the 
Miramichi R., 24 m. from its mouth. 
Extensive fisheries are carried on, also a 
trade in lumber; it is the site of a large 
Royal Canadian Air Force training station. 
Pop. 5225. 

Chatham Chest, charitable fund origin¬ 
ated by Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins in 1588 to assist sick and 
wounded seamen. It takes its name 
from the money having been placed in a 
chest kept at Chatham that had 5 locks, 
tlie keys of which wei-e held by the officers 
who had charge of it. Four supervisors 
and 7 directors were appointed to look 
after the accounts, which bad to be placed 
before Parliament every year. Twelve 
ac. of land were assigned to the charity by 
diaries IT, and the fines imposed by the 
courts martial were also handed over to it 
in 1888. In 1802 the chest was moved to 
(ireenw’ioh and the fund incorporated with 
Greenwich Hospittil; up till 1829 a con¬ 
siderable part of the money was raised by 
deductions from seamen's pay. 

Chatham Islands, small group of is., 
including some rocky islets, m the Pacific 
Ocean, lying 360 m. E. of New Zealand, 
to which they belong. These is. were 
discovered In 1791 by Lieut. W. R. 
Broughton, who named them after the 
boat which he was commanding at the 
time of the discovery. The natives he 
called Moriorls, after the name which 
the New Zealand natives gave themselves 
(KCf jMaori.s), and their dress <‘onsisted 
of sealskins or mats. In 1831 they were 
conquered by 800 Maoris from New 
Zealand, and in 1849 there were only 
00 survivors out of a total pop. of 1200, 
the ra<^ being therefore all but exter¬ 
minated. The chief export of the is. is 
wool, and the industries comprise cattle- 
and sheep-breeding, and seal-fishing. 
The climate is colder than that of New’ 
Zealand, while the soil is extremely fertile, 
with luxuriant growth of fern and flax. 
Area 372 sq. m.; pop. 533. 

ChAtillon-iur-Seine, Fr. tn in the dept of 
CAte-d’Or, on both banks of the Seine, 
near the forest of C. It has many unct 
buildings of interest. There are quarries, 
metal indiistries, and an agric. market. 
Pop.4200. 

Chatou, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine-et* 
Oise, on the .Seine, 8 m. from Paris. 
Pop. 12,800. 

Chats worth, vil. in Derbyshire, England, 
containing the famous seat of the dukes of 
Devonshire. The original C. Howo was 
coinmenoed by Sir \Vm ravendish (a. 
1557) and completed by his widow. It 
was In this building that Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned under the care of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. Later it was 
pulled down and th^resent boiise was 
built In 1688 by w^m, let Duke of 


Devonshire. It is a quadrangular building 
with an open courtyard in the centre, 
and Ionic in style, standing on the L b. 
of the R. Derwent about 2f m. from 
Dakewell. The raognifloent gardens %vltb 
the vast conservatory and numerous 
fountains were designed by Sir Joseph 
Paxton. The house contains priceless 
collections of pictures and statuary, and 
some very beautiful wood carving. 

Chattahoochee, rlv. in Georgria, U.S.A., 
forming part of the boundary on the W., 
and joining the Flint, after which it 
becomes the Apalachicola. It is navig¬ 
able for about 200 m., up to Columbus, 
the total length being 436 m. 

Chattanooga cap. of Hamilton co., 
Tennessee, U.S.A., on the Tennessee R. 
It is important as a commercial and 
railway centre, doing a large trafie in 
lumber, grain, and coal, and manu¬ 
facturing iron, steel, machinery, etc. It 
is famous for the battle fought there 
during the Amer. Civil War, which 
consisted of a series of engagements 
including that of Chickamauga. that of 
Lookout Mt, known as the 'battle above 
the clouds,’ and that of Missionary Ridge, 
when the Federals under Grant defeated 
the Confederates under Bragg, 23-5 Nov. 
1863. The national cemetery to the E. of 
the city contains the graves of over 13,000 
Federal soldiers. The city contains some 
fine buildings, and possesses a univ. knowm 
until June 1907 as the Grant Univ. 
This, the univ. of (Methodist Episcopal), 
wjis founded in 1867 and now comprises 
schools of law, medicine, and theology. 
It has about 2900 students. Pop. 
131,040. 

Chattels (O.F. ch/zlcl from Low or late 
Lat. captale, Lat. capitale, ‘property,* as 
also ‘C4ittle,’ which is essentially the same 
word as cliattel, but the latter is much 
more modern). The phrase goods and t. 
ill Eng. law means all property not in¬ 
cluded under one or otlier of the terms 
‘lands, tenements, and hereditaments’ 
(q.v.), and is thus the equivalent of per- 
Bonalty. This property is divided into 
C.-rcal and C\-personal. The former in- 
elucle any estate or interest in lands or 
buildings which docs not amount to a 
freehold, because it is a fundamental 
principle of Eng. real property law that a 
lease or tenacy for a term of years of any 
lenirth is chissifled ns personal property, 
and descends as such on intestacy. The 
latter are either oon)oreal, l.e. having an 
actual physical existence, such aa money, 
plate, furniture, and minerals when 
severed from the land; or incorporeal, 
i.e. having a mere notional existence, such 
os debts, patents, stocks and shares, and 
copyrights. 

Chatterer, in ornithology, is a word that 
has been applied in a loose sense to many 
birds without specied regard to its 
applicability. It Is often used particu¬ 
larly for Ampelis (jarrtUus, the waxwing, 
but is frequently used for other passeri- 
form birds which are members of the 
family Cotlngidae. 

Chatteris, mrkt tn in Cambs, England, 
situated in the administrative oo. of the 
Isle of Ely. A thousand Rom. coins of 
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305-6 and part of the skeleton of an ele¬ 
phant haye been found here. There is 
the site of a Benedictine convent of the 
10th cent, and oace heads of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages and a Rom. quern have been 
found and are in the oounoll’s museum. 
Pop. (1963) 6528. 

Chattertom Edward Keble (1878-1945), 
author and Journalist, b. Shedleld and 
educ. at Oxford. Entered journalism in 
liOndon in 1002 and. for a time, took up 
art criticism, publishing T. Sydney Cooper, 
R.A„ 1903, and Modem Journalism, 1909. 
But he was chiefly known as a copious 
writer on ships and the sea. His book 
Sailing Ships: the Story of their Develoj)- 
ment from Earliest Times to the Present Day 
appeared in 1909, SteaTnshijJs and their 
Story in 1910, and also in 1910 Doum 
Channel in * Viveite,* on bis yachting 
experiences. Other books were The Story 
of the British Navy, 1911, King*8 Cutters 
and Smugglers, 1912, and, after an interval 
of emplojTnont in the historical section of 
the committee of imperial defence, Q- 
Ships and their Story, 1922, The Epic 
of Dunkirk, 1940, and Beating the U- 
Boats, 1943. 

Chatterton, Thomas (1752-70), poet, />. 
Bristol, the son of a poor schoolmaster. 
He is said to have been a dull child, but 
after he entered Colston’s Hospital at 
Bristol at the age of 8, he began to draw, 
and became an omnivorous reader, his 
tastes inclining to T>oetry, At the ago of 
12 he wrote a poem, Elinoure and Juga, 
on old parchment and with obsolete 
spelling, which deceived the junior usher 
of the school, Thomas Phillips, who was 
convinced of Its antiquity. Thus en¬ 
couraged, he continued what was to him a 
delightful game, and forged a pedigree of 
the De Berghams, which was accepted by 
their descendant, a pewterer named Henry 
Burgum. In 1767 he was apprenticed to 
an attorney at Bristol, and in the following 
year hoaxed that whole city with a de¬ 
scription, alleged to be from an old 
MS., of the opening of Bristol Bridge in 
1248. Ho now carried the joke further. 
He sent to Horace Walpole a * transcript * 
of The Ryse of Peyncteynae yn Englande., 
wroten by T. Rowleie, 1469, for Maistre 
Canynge, Walpole was deceived, and 
had some thought of printing it at his 
own press, but before doing so showed 
It to Gray and Mason, who pronounced 
it a forgery, whereupon Walpole returned 
the MS. to the lad. C. came to London 
in 1770, and, living In a garret, wrote 
many versos, including the ExeeXente 
Balade of Chariiie, He seemed to have a 
fair prospect of making his way, for Aider- 
man Beckford became his patron; but 
Beckford d. on 21 June, and he could And 
no publisher or editor to employ him. 
Rendered desperate by his penniless con¬ 
dition, on 24 Aug. he poisoned himself 
with arsenic. That C. shoidd have d. at 
the age of 18 is one of the crying pities of 
literature, for the Balade of Charitie 
shows great poetic power. The Rowley 
controversy survived the author’s death, 
but the question of authenticity was 
definitely settled by Prof. W. W. Skeat in 
his ed. of Chatterton’s works, 1875. See 


D. Wilson, Chatterton, 1869; J. H. l^am, 
The True ChaUerton, 1910; B, H. W. 
Meyerstein, A Life of Thornas Chatterton, 
1030; J. (J. Nevill, Thomas Chatterton, 
1948. 

Chatto, Andrew, see Hotthn, J. C. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400), poet, 
b, Thames Street, London, the son of a 
vintner. At about 16 years of ago he 
became page to Elizabeth, the wife of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and continued 
at court till 1359, when he joined the 
army which invaded France under 
Edward III, Ho was made prisoner, but 
ransomed some months before the treaty 
of Bretigny in 1360. Nothing is known 
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of the next 6 years of Ills life, but in 
1366-72 he was again connectiCMci with tlie 
court, being at one time a vaiet of the 
king’s household. At the death of his 
patron. Prince Lionel, In 1308, his ecrvlces 
were transferred to John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster. It was ut this time that he 
first began to write. For the next 12 
or 14 years C. was constantly employed 
ns a foreign diplomatic agent. During 
1372-3 he was in Italy, first visiting Genoa 
on a commercial mission, and later Plsii 
and Florence. On his return lie was 
rewarded by the grant of sev. privileges, 
including, in 1374, the office of comptroller 
of the customs and subsidy of wools, 
skins, and leather for the Port of London. 
In 1375 ho received the custody of the 
lands and person of Edmond fttaplogate 
of Kent, and in 1376 was employed upon 
a secret mission in oonjtmction with Sir 
•John Burley. During 1377 he went to 
r landers, and Inter to France, to treat for 
peace with Charles V; In 1378 to France 
and Lombardy; in 1382 was appointed 
comptroller of the petty customs. Ho 
became a justice of the peace in Hent in 
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1385, and in 1386 became member of 
Parliamemt and a knUrht of the ehire for 
Kent. Later in the year he was reduced 
to comparative poverty by being removed 
from both his offices of conmtroller, 
apparently at the instigation of Thomas, 
Duke of Qloucester. In 1387 he lost his 
wife, Philippa, and in 1389, on the return 
of his patron, John of Gaunt, from an 
absence abroad, was appointed clerk of 
the works at the palace of Westminster 
and the Tower of London. In 1390 he 
superintended works at St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, at Woolwich, and at 
Smithfleld, but in 1391 lost his position. 
In 1304 Richard II granted him a new 
pension of £20, and in 1398 a yearly tun 
of wine; and in 1399 Henry Iv promised 
him an additional pension of 40 marks. 
Ho d, on 25 Oct. 1400, in a house he had 
recently rented in the grounds of St 
Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, and was 
buried in St Benet’e Chapel (now Poets* 
Corner) in Westminster Abbey. 

The works of C. fall into 3 periods, 
named, from the main influences exliib' 
ited in them, reimeotlvely French, Italian, 
and English. During his life at court, 
previous to 1372, his work was entirely 
imitative, and based on the popular 
Pr. poems which would be the natural 
models of a young poet of the time. 
He himself tells us that he made a trans. 
of the famous romance, Le Roman de 
la Rose, but of this all trace has been 
lost except 3 fragments of doubtful 
authenticity except, perhaps, the first. 
Probably his earliest poem which remains 
to us is the A RC, a prayer rendered out of 
French at the request or Blanche, Duchess 
of Lancaster. To this period also belong 
the Cornplevnt to PUe, a poem of rejected 
love, possibly autobiographical, and The 
Dcihe of Blaunche the Dnehtsse, written In 
1369, to commemorate the death, at the 
age of 29, of the wife of his patron, John 
of Gaimt. The second, or It., period 
(1372-84) is marked throughout by a love 
and knowledge of It. poetry, gained during 
his first mission to that country. Fr. 
romance was thrown over as he came to 
learn more of the full range and power of 
poetry, and the work of this time shows an 
enormous advance in form, simplicity, and 
directness of diction, humour, and, above 
all, the art of telling a story. Ports of 
sev. of the Canterbury Tales, such as the 
Second Nonnes tale, the Clerkes tale, the 
Knightes tale, the Man of Lawes tale, 
the Monkes taJo, the Doctors tale, the tales 
of the Prioress, Squire, Franklin, and the 
rhyme of Sir Thopos, were probably com¬ 
posed during this period, but the most 
important complete poem produced under 
It. influence was Troylus and Creaeide (c. 
1382), a very free trnns., with 
additions, of Boccaooio*8 Filostrato, The 
additions are excellent and full of origin¬ 
ality, and while the passionate de^ption 
of the ruined love of Trollus and Oesstda 
may bo reminiscent of the Compleyni to 
Pile, the character of PandJMUs tore- 
shadows the humour of the Camerbu^ 
Tales, Other poems of this period aw the 
Compleynt of Mars; Anelida and Areite; 
The Former Age, mainly taken from 
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Boethius: the Wordes to Adam; the Parte^ 
ment of Foules, full of delightful humour: 
and the House of Fame, an unfinished 
poem, showing the influence of Dante. 
The prose trans. of Boethius was also 
written at this time. 

The third, or Eng. period, beginning 
about 1384, shows C. an entirely original 
poet except in the subject-matter of his 
work, and establishes his claim to be 
called the father of Eng. poetry. Between 
1386 and 1389 he composed many of the 
I most oharacteristic of the Canterbury Tales 
I and the Prolog-ue, revised and completed 
earlier tales, and consolidated the whole 
work. He also wrote the Legends of Good 
Women, 1385-6, which was left unfinished; 
the Treatise on the Aatrotahe, 1391, com¬ 
piled mainly from Messahala, for his little 
son Lewis, and left unfinished; the Com* 
pleint to his Purse; and sev. minor poems 
of doubtful date, such as Truth, The 
Canterbury Tales, upon which C.’s fame 
chiefly rests, owe their plan to the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, in which stories 
are told by a band of fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen who had retired to a 
garden outedde Florence to escape the 
plague. C. transposes the idea to con¬ 
temporary Eng, life by making the tellers 
of his tales members of a party of pilgrims 
on the road from Southwark to the shrine 
of Thomas k Becket at Canterbury. The 
pilgrims include men and women of every 
rank of social life, and represent the 
Church, the army, the court, law, medi¬ 
cine, trade, the sea, and the kitchen. The 
plots of their tales come from various 
sources. Many are foreign in origin, but 
much skill is shown in assigning these to 
suitable characters and bringing them into 
harmony with the general scheme by 
adaptation and addition. Many, such 
08 the tales of the Miller, the Reeve, the 
Cook, the Wife of Bath (prologue), the 
Merchant, the Friar, the Nun’s Priest, 
and the preamble of the Pardoner, are 
typically English, shrewd, good-tempered, 
inclined to be boisterous and full of a 
humour, which, if at times too broad for 
modern taste, is frank, hearty, and 
healthy. Among the numerous eds. of 
0.*8 works maybe mentioned those of John 
Stow, 1561, W. W. Skeat. 1894-7 and 
1895, and F. N. Robinson, 1933. Bibliog- 
raphies have been pub. by B. P. Ham¬ 
mond, 1908, D. D. Griffith, 1926, and 
W, E. Martin, 1935. See also W. Godwin, 
A Life of Geoffrey Chance^ 1803: G, G. 
Coulton, Chaucer and his JEnoland, 1908: 
B. Legouls, Oeoffroy Chaucer, 1910 (revised 
ed. 1934); G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and 
liis Poetry, 1914; G. K. Chesterton, 
Chaucer, 1932; J. L, Lowes, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, 1934; H. S. Bennett, Chemcer 
and the Fifteenth Century, 1947; N. Cog- 
hlU, The Poet Chaucer, 1949: R. Preston, 
Chaucer, 1952; J. S. P. Tatlook and 
A. G. Kennedy, A Concordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chorucer and 
to the Romauni of the Rose, 1927. 

Chauoer, Thomas (c. 1367-1434), states¬ 
man, possibly son of Geoffrey O. (q.v,). 
He had large estates in Oxon., which he 
represented in numerous parlicouents. In 
1407, 1410, 1411, and 1414 he was Speaker 

*L 
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of the House of Commons. He served on 
sev. diplomatic missions^ and in 1424 
became a member of the ooiincll. 

Chaucer Society, The, founded in Lon¬ 
don (1867) by F. J. Furnivall with the aim 
of supplying scholars with MSS. and early 
texts rolatingr to Chaucer not accessible 
to the public generally, and of facilitating 
Chaucerian research, and encouraging 
knowledge of his works by all. Furnivall 
issued in 1868 a six-text print of the 
Canterbury Tales for the society, and an 
index of proper names and subjects has 
been prepared by it (1911). 

Chauoi, Cer. tribe, mentioned by 
Tacitus as a people of great nobility, who 
lived in the dist. stretching between the 
R.s Elbe and £ms. 

Chaudesaigues, Fr. spa in the dept of 
Cantal. Its hot mineral springs were 
known to the Homans. Pop. 1200. 

Chaudet, Antoine Denis (176.'1-1810), 
Fr. sculptor, b. Paris. After obtaining 
the Grand Prix he left his bp. and wont 
to Rome In 1784; here, influenced by the 
enthusiasm which prevailed in those days 
for the antique under Canova, he wrought 
his most famous works, ‘Love,* ‘Peace,* 
^ Paul and Virginia,* all of which are in the 
Louvre; ‘Oedipus* and the bas-relief 
‘Fine Arts’ being in the Mus6o Napol6on. 
He produced also a bust of Napoleon. 

Chaudfontaine, Belgian vil. charmingly 
situated on a hill above the R. Vesdre, 
5 m. SE. of Li6go. It possesses hot 
mineral springs. Pop. 2000. 

Chaudidre, riv. and lake in Quebec, 
C!anada. The rlv. rises in the vicinity of 
Maine, U.S.A., flows into Lake Megantlc, 
and from thence travels in a NW. direc¬ 
tion to Join the St Lawi*enc© R.. 7 m. 
distant from the city of Qnebec. The 
C. Falls occur about 2i m. from its 
mouth. The Jake is 18 m. in length, and 
5 m. in width. The R. Ottawa flows 
through it, and the lake has Its termina¬ 
tion at its E. end in the Groat and Little 
C. Falls, close to wlilch lies the city of 
Ottawa. 

Chaud-medley, see Ciiance-mkdlky. 

Chau'doo, prov. of Cochin-China (q.v.), 
on r. b. of Bassac R. The country is 
mountainous in the SW. but flat in the 
remainder of the prov., and flooded by the 
R. Mekong (q.v.). The chief products are 
rice, maize, vegetables, and indigo. The 
Inhab. are composed of Malays, Vietnam¬ 
ese, Cambodians, Chinese, and Chains. 
The cap. tn, C., stands at the head of a 
canal which forms a connection with the 
riv. and the port of Ha-tien. 

Chaulieu, or ChauUeuo, Guillaume 
Amfrya, Abb6 de (c. 1639-1720), Fr. poet 
and wit, b. Fontenay, Normandy, styled 
the ‘Anacreon of the Temple,’ the coterie 
of which the grand prior Venddme was the 
head. He received the abbey of Aumate 
and other livings from his patron Louts 
Joseph, Due de Venddme. He and his 
friend, the Marquis do la Fare (1644-1712), 
were the most prominent Fr. poets at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., and their 
works were ed. together in 1714 and twice 
later in the same cent. Both derive, on 
the one hand, from the artificial school of 
Voiture (1596-1648), and, on the other. 


from the Baodiio sect of St Amand. C.’s 
compositions were generally lyrical quat¬ 
rains of the kind ridiculed by Moll^re, yet 
some are not without merit, os La Solitude 
de Fontenay, La Chutte, and the Ode sur 
VInconstance. 

Ohaulmoogra, E. Indian tree, Gi/no- 
cardia odorata, of the family Placourtl- 
aoeae. Its fruit yields a light brown oil 
of soft fat, acrid in taste, containing 
glycerides of laurio and Unoielc acids, 
together with the actlvo principle gyno- 
cardino. This oil is used In the treatment 
of leprosy. 

Chaumette, Pierre Qaspard (1763-04), 
Fr. revolutionary, b. Nevers. He became 
a medical student in Paris, and a leading 
orator at the club of the Cordeliers. 
Later, while expressing extreme revolu¬ 
tionary views, he worked hard to improve 
the social conditions of the poor of Paris. 
His anarchism made him hated by Rolxis- 
pierre, who eventually had him guillo¬ 
tined. 

Chaumont (-en>Bassigny), Fr. tn, cap. 
of the dept of Hauto-Marne. situated on a 
height at the confluence of, and between, 
the Marne and the Suize. Here, in Mar. 
1814, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia bound themselves by treaty 
against Napoleon; this partnership be¬ 
came the Holy Alltanoe (q.v.). Gloves, 
paper, cutlery, and leather goods are 
manuf. Bouchardon was b. at C. Pop. 
18,900. 

Chaumont-»ur>Loire, Fr. vil. in the dept 
of Lolr-et-Cher, 12 m. SW. of Blots (q.v.), 
on the Loire. Its fine, towered eh&teou 
(begun in 1465 by Peter of Ambotse) was 
once the property of Catherine de’ Medici, 
who forced Diane de Poitiers (qq.v.) to 
accept it in exchange for Chenonceaux 
(q.v.). The chftteau now belongs to the 
State. Pop. 800. 

Chaunoey, Isaac (1772-1840), Amer. 
naval commander, b. Black Rock, Con¬ 
necticut; entered the U.S. Navy as a 
lieutenant In 1799. Served with distinc¬ 
tion against the Barbary pirates in 
Tripoli, and on the lakes during the 
war of 1812. Taktog the oommand at 
Sackett’s Harbour Is 1812, C., then a 
commodore, increased the strength of 
Amor, ships from a single vessel (the brig 
Oneida) to 20 ships. Later, when Sir 
James Yeo was sent out from England, he 
lost 2 of his schooners in a skinnish with 
the Eng. commander, but Yeo’s resources 
proving inadequate, C. compelled him to 
give up the blockade of Sackett’s Har¬ 
bour. Was president of the Board of 
Naval CommlaBloners from 1832 till his 
death, 

Chauney, Charles (1592-1672), noncon¬ 
formist divine, b. Herts; became Gk prof, 
at Cambridge, and later vicar of Ware, 
Herts. His religious convictions brought 
him into difficulties, and In 1638 he emi- 
«ated to Ma8saohu.setts. Ho pw'ached 
for 12 years at Seituato, and in 1654 
became president of Harvard College. 

Chauny, Fr. tn in the dept of Alsne. on 
the Oise and the St-Quentln canal. There 
was much fighting hero during the Hun¬ 
dred Years War (q.v.). C. was destroyed 
In the First World War, rebuilt, and ai^n 
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dftmagod in 1940. Chemioala, sugat. 
metal and leather goods* and glass are 
manuf. Pop. 9200. 

Chausey, group of small is. belonging 
to France, in the Channel, nearly 
opposite the port of Granville (or. Chan¬ 
nel Islands). The largest is about 10 m. 
long by 4 m. wide. Granite Is quarried 
In large quantities during the summer 
months. 

Chaust4e. Pierre Claude Nivelle de la« 
see La ChaussI^. 

Chaueeon, Ernest (1855-99). Fr. com¬ 
poser, b. Paris, where he attended the 
Conservatoire for less than a year in 1880 
and then became a pupil of Franck until 
1883. He was greatly influenced by his 
master. Of independent means, he never 
held a professional post and was too aloof 
and dufldent to make a success in his 
lifetime. He d. from a bicycle accident. 
His works include 3 operas, of which only 
Le Hoi Arthus was produced, in 1903; 
incidental and church music; choral 
works; a symphony, and the symphonic 
poem Viviane, a Pohne for violin and j 
orchestra; chamber and piano music, and ! 
32 songs which arc the largest section of his 
Hinall output. 

Chautauqua, beautiful lake of glacial 
origiu in the oo. of C., New York, U.S.A. 
It is 1300 ft above sea level. Its length 
is 18 m., while the greatest breadth is 3 in. 
It lies 8 m. away from Lake Erie, and Is 
700 ft above it. On its shores stands the 
O. Institution, an adult school, founded 
by -lohn H. Vincent and Lewis Miller in 
1874 for instruction in literature, art, and 
science. The C. Assembly groimds, lying 
to the N, of the lake, cover about 165 ac., 
and c<»ijt-ain about 500 cottages, a hall 
with semting accommodation for 5000 
persons, a line hotel, and a museum. 

Chauvinism, term used for unreason¬ 
able and exaggerated patriotism and 
pride in one’s own country, with a corre¬ 
sponding contempt towards other nations. 
It is the Fr. equivalent of the Eng. 

‘ Jingoism.’ Nicolas Chauvin was a veteran 
of the Orande AmUe noted for his devotion 
to the Emperor, and his name became a 
synonym tor the blind worship given by 
Frenchmen to Napoleon. Chauvin has 
bwn represented on the stage as a 
patriotic character by many writers, e.g. 
In T. and H. Cognlord’s La Cocarde 
tricolore, 1831. 

Chaux*de>Fonds, La, industrial in in 
the canton of Neuch&tel, Switzerland 
(3250 ft). It is the chief centre of the 
watchmaking industrj', and has a school 
for the engraving nnd enamelling of watoh- 
coses. Pop. (1055) 36,700. 

Chavanne, Joseph (1846-1902), Austrian 
traveller and geographer, b. Graz. From 
1867 to 1869 he travelled in N. America, 
Central America, Morocco, and the 
Sahara; and from 1884 to 1885 he explored 
the Congo. 

Chavannet, Pierre C4oile Puvls de, see 

Povw, 

Chavasse, Franoii James 

bishop, son of Thomas C. of 
held. Ho became vicar of 
Bailey, Oxford. 1878; succtn 
as Btshoii of Liverpool, 
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buBding of Liverpool Cathodral owed 
much to 1 ‘ 

Chaves, 
dlst., on t 
Real (q.v. 
and an 

Braganqa. There are silk and linen 
industries, and thermal springs. Pop. 
9000. 

ChazeUes, Jean Mathiau de (1657-1710), 
Fr. mathematioian, 5. Lyons, who assisted 
Cassini in measuring the meridian, and in 
1686 was appointed hydrographical prof, 
at Marseilles. Later he went to Egypt 
and measured the Pyramids, discovering 
that the 4 sides of the pyramid of (IHieops 
answer to the cardinal points of the 
compass. 

Ghazelles-sur-Lyon, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Loire, 23 m. from Lyon. It manufe. felt 
hats and silk. Pop. 6100. 

Chazy, name given by Amer. geoiogdsts 
to the limestone foimd at C., New York, 
and elsewhere In N. America. 

Cheadle, mrkt tn in Staffs, England, 
13 m. NE. of Stafford. There are im¬ 
portant collieries in the neighbourhood; 
also mauufs. of brass, copper, and tin. 
The silk mills and tape factory form 
other considerable industries. The Rom. 
Catholic church of St Giles was designed 
by Pugin, and erected in 1864. Pop. 6000. 

Cheape, Sir John (1792-1875), general, 
who in 1849 did admirable service in the 
battle of Gujarat imder Lord Gough. 
It was owing to his efforts that Pegu and 
Tenasserim were added to the E. India 
Co.’s possessions in 1850. 

Cheapside, street in the city of London, 
between St Paul’s and Poultry. The 
name derives from O.E. ceap ('barter’), 
and in anct times it was Cheap or West- 
cheap, the latter in distinction to East- 
cheap. The form O. was in use early in 
the i5th cent, and possibly earlier. It 
became the chief market-place in the dty, 
and its former extent was considerably 
greater than now. Various streets off C. 
attest their functions in the old market: 
Milk Street (where Sir Thomas More was 
b,). Bread Street, Wood Street, etc., and 
it was a centre of goldsmiths and silver¬ 
smiths. Until modem times C. witnessed 
more pomp and pageantry than any other 
street in London, and it was also a place 
of penance ana punishment. In tlie 
Middle Ages royal tournaments were held 
in the open ground on the N. side, the king 
and nobility watching from a balcony on 
Bow Church (q.v.). An Eleanor Cross 
stood at the jimction with Wood Street 
until its destruction by Parliament in 
1643. Between Friday Street and Bread 
Street stood the famous Mermaid Tavern 
(q.v.). C. suffered severely from bombing 
in the Second World War, when Meroem’ 
and Saddlers* Halls were destroyed. 
Poultry, the eastward extension of C., 
was formerly that part of the Cheap where 
p^oultry was sold, and was noted before the 
Great Fire for numerous inns. See 
Kenneth Rogers, Old Cheapside and 
PouUrv, 1931. 

Cheating, me Fbaud. 

Cheb (Ger. Eger), Czechoslovak tn in the 
region of Karlovy Vary (q.v.), on the 


(1846-1928), 
Sutton Oold- 
St. Petor-le- 
ded Dr Ryle 
1900. 'The 


ds energy and seal. 

tn of Portugal, in Vila Beal 
he T&mega, 35 m. NNE. of Vila 
). It has a Romanesque churoh 
anct castle of the dukes of 
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OWfe (Q.v.) near the Ger. border. It waa 
onoe an important border fortrees* and 
was taken by the Swedes in 1631 and 1647, 
and by the f^nob in 1742. Wallenstein 
(q.Y.) was murdered here in 1634. Before 
the Second World War, 0. was the centre 
of the Sudeten Ger. movement (see 
Sudetenlanb) and was in Qer. hands, 
1938-45. There is a 13th-cent. church, 
an anot keep, and many other old build* 
inga. The tn te a railway centre and has 
a textile industry. Pop. (1939) 32,000; 
(1947) 14,600. 

Cbebishev, Pafautiy Lvoviob (1821-94), 
Russian mathematician, b. Borovsk, 
eduo. at Moscow Univ. He was a member 
of the Royal Society of London. He 
wrote treatises on the theories of prime 
numbers, probabilities, and intomla: on 
quadratic fonns, gearings, etc. He came 
near to devising a straight-line motion, 
but this was finally devised by one of Ids 
pupils. Pub. TraiU de la th^orie des 
nomfjres. 

Cheboksarl, see CuEBOKeABY. 

Cheboksary, tn on the Volga, 85 m. W. 
of Kazan*, cap. and cultural centre of the 
Chuvash (q.v.) Autonomous Rep, It has 
been known since 1371. It has textile 
and timber industries, and a hydro- 
dectrio power station (800,000 kw.) is 

« ■ ^cted. Pop. (1956) 63,000 (1926 

), mainly Russian. 

Cheboygan, city, cap. of C. co., Michigan, 
U.S.A., on S. Channel of Straits of 
Mackinac in agrlc. and resort area with 
limestone quarrying and dsiierios. Pop. 
5700. Not to be confused with Sheboy¬ 
gan, Wisconsin. 

Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic, 

administrative div. in N. Caucasus 
(Russia), re-ostiib. in 1957, with Groznyy 
as can. (For a description of the area 
see (tRoznyy.) The area was included 
in the Mt Peoples’ Autonomous Rei». 
(q.v.); Chechen Autonomous Oblast was 
singled out in 1922, Ingush Autonomous 
Oblast in 1924, and they were combined 
in 1934 into (IJ.-I. Autonomous Oblast, 
transformed into an autonomous rep. 
iu 1936. The native pop. was deported 
in 1943 for alleged collaboration with 
the Germans, and the rep. abolished and 
dismembered In 1944, the major part 
forming the core of the Groznyy Oblast 
and smaller parts being annexed to 
Georgia, N. Ossetia, and Daghestan. 

Checquy, Cheequl, or Chedqir, heraldic 
term describing a shield patterned with 
small squares of alternate tinctures. 

Cheddar, vil. in Somerset, England. 
22 m. SW. of Bristol. Famed for the 
large stalactite caves which form a source 
of great attraction for summer visitors. 
The remains that have been found in these 
oaves prove the existence of Rom. settle¬ 
ments at C. The beautiful rocky way 
which leads from the Mendip Hills down 
into the vil. is known as the O. Gorge. 
The noted O. cheese is made here and in 
the surrounding dist. Pop. 3500. 

Cheddite, generic name of various 
blasting (q.v.) explosives consisting essen¬ 
tially of a chlorate incorporated with a 
nitro-compound dissolved In castor oil. 
which acts as a phlegmatiser. The salt 


TOnerally employed Is potassium chlorate. 
See Explosives. 

Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamar, servaui 
of Lagamar), king of Elam, chief of 4 kings 
who fought a victorious oampaigrn against 
5 rebel Canaanite princes (Genesis xiv). 
Lot was taken by the kings, but rescued 
by Abraham. Lagamar was an Elamite 
god. 

Cheduba, or Man-aung, Is. in the Bay of 
Bengal, 10 m. from Arakan. The soil Is 
fertile, the chief crops being rice and 
tobacco, also cotton, Indigo, and the 
sugHX cane. 

Chsara, see Chxiu. 

Cheering, or American College Yells, 
There is little analogous In Eng. univs. 
and schools. In Brit. C. or In the Fr. vivat, 
or in any other known conventional O. or 
form of acclamation, to the Amer, college 
‘veils.’ The yell in univs. both In the 
O.S.A. and In CSanada is a cry consisting 
of cort^n sounds or words agreed or fixed 
on to be used by the students as distinctive 
of the particular college or institution to 
which they happen to belong. The Amer. 
college veil is rnythmical; though C. con¬ 
ducted rhythmically Is familiar enough in 
England and elsewhere, it is generally no 
more than a preconcerted rhythm with 
nothing of the habit or us^^e so charactor- 
istio of the student of W. nations. In 
all probability the college yell has evolved 
itself out of the primitive war-cr>' like the 
hmizi or rivai of France, and this origin 
Indeed is certain in tiio fiaso of the yell 
adopted by the ‘AU-Biacks’ or team of 
rugby footballers that first visited Eng¬ 
land in 1907 from New Zealand. The 
yell of this team was admittedly a kind 
of war-cry adapted from some customary 
cry of the Maoris. The oldest cheers are 
those of the Now England colleges. Yale 
and Harvard, in which the basic element 
rah is really nothing more than an abbrevi¬ 
ation of the Eng. hurrah. The original 
yells of these 2 loading univs. fire identical 
in form, being simply the cry ‘rah’ 
shouted In unison 9 times with the name 
of the univ. at the end of th« repetition; 
but the yell of Yale Is uttered more quickly 
than that of Harvard. Most mstitutions 
have a number of different yells and 
variants of the orl^nal yell, Yale Itself 
favouring a cheer which runs thus: 

‘Brokokokex, ko-ax, ko-ax 
Brokekekex, ko-ax. ko-ax 
O-op, 0-op, parabalou 
Yale, Yale, Yale. 

Rah. rah, rah, rah, rah, rah. rah, 
rah, rah, 

Yale I Yolol Yalol’ 

The yell of Princeton Univ. runs: 


‘H’ray, h’ray, h*ray, tiger 
Slss, boom, ah; Princeton 1* 

and this college also expands this into 
a triple cheer on occasion. The U.S. 
Naval Academy adopts a yell or cheer 
which is aptly enough an imitation of a 
nautical steam siren. The Amherst cheer 
Is very similar to the original yells of 
Yale and Harvard, while the Toronto 
Univ. students repeat or spell the word 
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‘▼amity' «©v. tlmee and end with the 
stereotyped *rah, ral^ rah.* There are 
also, besides these Indlvldnalised cheers, 
yells or cheers common to all Amer. 
oolleffes and generally made nse of in 
acckumlng some successful athlete or 
ponular prof. For the most part the 
college yell is used at athletic contests. 
In most of the large colleges there are 
sev. carefully chosen leaders, who stand In 
front and call for the dlfTerent songs and 

S ells, dlreoting and synohroulsing with 
tieir arms and bodies in a manner more 
elaborate than that of an orchestra con¬ 
ductor. 
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CHEKSK BEING SALTED AND STORED 


Cheese (Lat. coseus), preparation of 
milk, produced by seplaratiug the pro- 
telnous or nitrogenous substance known 
as casein or curd from the whey. The 
fatty matter in milk forms an important 
oonstltuent of O., and often there Is 
present in C. a greater percentage of fat 
or butter than of casein. Therefore 
the finest C.s are made from the richest 
milk, and the various kinds of C. on the 
market are os much due to the different 

a ualitios of milk in various dists. as to 
he different processes of making. C, 
was known In very early times; fre^ent 
references to It occur in Ok and Rom. 
authors, and the methods used in C*" 
making are descHbed by Columella. The 
ossein In milk is separated by adds In 
the ease of sour mllE, or by rennet pre¬ 
pared from the stomach of sucking calves. 


Fresh milk Is warmed to a temp, of about 
F., when the rcimet is added In 
a liquid form, which causes the milk to 
ferment. The curd thus produced is 
out across into sev. pieces. The moss is 
stirred for a few minutes, and then heated 
up to 90®-100® B\ The object of the 
operator is to bring about the proper 
consistency of curd, without losing any of 
the fat of the butter in the whey. The 
whey is finally drawn off, and the curd 
loft to settle until it b^mes a firm 
solid. The fermenting action of the 
rennet continues during the period of 
ripening the curd. The curd is tested 
from tune to time with a hot iron. If 
the development of acidity has been 
allowed to go too far, the curd becomes 
brittle and cracks easily. When the hot- 
iron test shows fine long fiakes the curd 
is cut up into slabs and passed through a 
sm6dl grinder. Salt is now added to the 
substance to prevent any further develop¬ 
ment of acidity, and the snbstanoe is 
wrapped in cloths, and left to mellow In 
a cool room or cellar. The hard 0.s, 
made in the U.K. and in America, improve 
in quality by keeping. They are generally 
left for sev. months to ripen, and when 
finished are fairly hard in substance. 
Continental C.s, on the other hand, are 
soft, and most of them require to be eaten 
when quite fresh. The chief hard C.s are 
Cheddar, Stilton, Eng. Cheshire, Glou¬ 
cester, Wilts, Gorgonzola, and GruyCre. 
The beat-known soft C.s ore Brie, Neu- 
cb&tel, Oamombert, and Limburg, and 
Philadelphia cream. C. is a very nutri¬ 
tious food. Well cured 0.8 contain 30- 
40 per cent of moisture, 30-37 per cent of 
fat, 20-26 per cent of protein, and 3-7 per 
cent of sugar and ash. The amount of 
salt (being an added constituent) is 
variable. See E. R. Ling, A Text Book 
of Dairy Chemistry, 1930; A. L. Simon, 
A CcUechiam conceming Cheeses, 1936; 
J. Squire (ed.), Cheddar Gorge: a Book of 
English Cheese, 1937; L. C. van Slyke and 
W. V. Price, Cheese, 1938. 

Cheete-hoppar, or Cheese-skipper, is the 
larva of a small dipterous insect. Piophila 
casei, of the family Sepsidae. 

Cheese-mite, or Tyroglyphus siro, is an 
arachnid related to many other mites 
which arc either parasitic or live on 
organic matter such as carrion and 
plants. 

Cheese-rennet, or Galium verum, species 
of Rubiaoeae allied to the cleavers (q.v.), 
and obtains its popular name from having 
been formerly employed to curdle milk. 
See also Bbdstraw. 

Cheetah, Cheeta, Chita» and Hunting 
Leopard are all names of Aeinonyx jubatus, 
which with the various species of Felis, 
e.g. liom tiger, and leopard, constitute the 
family Felidae in the ctoup AeluroldcMS. or 
oat-like carnivores. It differs from other 
members of the family chiefly in having 
longer limbs with non-retraotUe, blunt 
claws, and the upper oamaastal tooth has 
no inner tubercle. With such claws it is 
more adapted to obtaining its prey in 
chase, like the dog, rather than by eat^like 
stealth, and it is readily domesticated, 
again like the dog; when tamed it will purr 
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like a huge cat. It is distributed over the 
whole of Atrioa, W. Asia, and India, and 
in S. India it is largely used in hunting. 
At full speed it may attain a speed of from 
60 to 70 m.p.h. and Is probably the 
swiftest of all mammals. 



CHKETAH 


Chefoo, or Yantai, port in the prov. of 
Shantung, China, with a Chinese pop. of 
132,000. C. is noted for its lairgo fruit¬ 
growing industry. Silk thread and twist 
are largely made and exported to France 
and America. A railway was built in 
1955 to link with Tsingtao on the S. side of 
the Shantung Peninsula. C. is a beautiful 
seaside city, and is much frequented by 
inyalids as a health resort in summer. 
The port was of considerable importance 
during the Russo-Jap. war. 

Cheilanthes, genus of Polypodiaceae, 
contains about 130 species of small but 
beautiful ferns. The fronds are often 
c^ed and bear small hairs. C. vteridi- 
oides will grow in Britain under sheltered 
conditions. 


Cheiranthus, genus of Cnicifcrae of 1C 
species of biennial or perennial herbs, 
natives of temperate re^ons. C. cheiri, 
]J^hlower (Q.V.), and C. x aUixmii, 
Siberian Wallflower, are grown in gar¬ 
dens. 

Cheiromancy, sec Papistry. 

Cheiroptera, see Bat. 

Cheirostemon Platanoides, Hand-tree oi 
Hand Plant, is the single species of it« 
gen_^, familv Sterculioceae. It inhabite 
Mexico and is a lofty evergreen tree with 
the habit of a plane and a trunk the thick¬ 
ness of a man's body; at the head are dense 
branches, brownish at the tip from the 
short, fawn-coloured hairs that beset 
thoni. The leaves are heart-shaped, and 
the bright red flowers bear stamens 
arranged in the form of a hand. The tree 
has been an object of curiosity and 
veneration from time immemorial. 

Cheka (Russian abbreviation for Extra- 
Commission), name of the Soviet 
poUtloal police, 1917-22. The local, terri- 
tomi, and ‘functional* (in the transport 
system and the armed forces) O.s were 


directed by the ‘All-Russian Extra- 
ordlneury Commission for flghtlng counter¬ 
revolution and sabotage* headed by 
Dzerzhinskiy. The C. carried out the 
policy of Red Terror which was considered 
necessary by the Bolshevik leadership for 
the survival of the regime. It exercised 

g ress censorship, set up internal security 
roops, and a system of concentration 
camps, and ceurried out arrests and exe¬ 
cutions of arbitrarily selected individualB 
or groups (including shooting of hostages). 
In 1922 the C. was renamed G.P.U. (q.v.). 
The word chekist Is still used to refer to 
members of the Soviet security organs. 
See E. J. Scott. ‘The Cheka,' in St 
Antonv*9 Pa-pers, No. 1, Soviet Affairs, 
1956. 

Cheke, Sir John (1514-57), classical 
scholar, h. Cambridge, where he was educ. 
at St John's College. Elected fellow in 
1529. On account of his great abilities 
he gained an exhibition from the king, 
and in 1540 was made prof, of Greek at 
the univ. He numbered amongst his 
pupils at St John's Roger Ascham, whi> 
always spoke of him in high terms of 
praise, both for his learning and character. 
He introduced a new pronunciation of 
Greek, which at first raised much opposi¬ 
tion at the univ.; but C. finally prevailed, 
and the system was used in England 
until quite recent years. He was apostro¬ 
phised by Milton in his * Tetrachordon ’ 
sonnet. In 1544 he was made tutor to 
young Prince Edward. In later years 
ho was banished from England on account 
of his religious opinions. He remained 
abroad from 1554 to 1556; tlion, whilst 
travelling one day from Brussels to Ant¬ 
werp, he was arrested by order of Philip of 
Spain and sent to the Tower of London. 
Here he publicly renounced the tenets of 
Protestantism and submitted to the 
Church of Rome into wlilch ho had been 
baptised. 

Chekhov, Anton Pavlovich (1860-1904). 
Russian author. His grandfather was a 
serf. Ids father a prov. grocer. By taking 
tutoring posts and writing for humorous 
periodicals he managed to pay his wav 
through univ. and qualify as a doctor. 
He practised for a short period but then 
decided to devote himself entirely io 
literature, though his rnediciil training was 
of considerable value in his writing. In 
1890-1 he travelled to the penal colony of 
Sakhalin Is., which he described on his 
mtum with groat frankness and insight. 
From las youth he suffered from tubercu¬ 
losis, finally dying of It. C. wrote many 
short stories, sev. long stories (The Stev 
A Dreary Story, Ward A'o. 6, Peasants 
etc.) and enrUdn-raisers. and the plays 
Ironov, 1887, The SeaytUl, 1896, UrJu 
Fani/a 1897. T/w Three Sisters, 1901, and 
The Chem Orchard, 1903. He became 
nineties; the Moscow 
Amn and In 


Academy- ^ 

Irlondly with both Tolstoy imd oVSy 
betog to soma extent Influenced by tte one 
and Influencing the other, a’s 
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reflected the «oo1a 1 life in Rneeia of the Oheim .{Rnasian Kholmh tn of Poland^ 
1880*8 and 1890*s, hut thronffh non- in LubUn prov., 40 m. ESE. of Lablia 
desorlpt Rnasian proy. families he at- (q.v.). It was made an Orthodox bishop- 
tempted to portray universal aspirations rm in the 13th oent. Durimr the First 
and emotions, grivingr an original interpre- World War there was much flghting in its 
tation of human behaviour. He initiated neighbourhood, and in the Second World 
a * Ohekhovian trend ’ in the Russian War it was the first Polish city taken in 
literature of the 1900*8. and from the the Russian advance (1944). C. is an 
1920*8 his influence spread to W. Europe important railway junction, and has 
and America; Katherine MansfleltL Vir- metal, brick, and foodstuff manufs. Pop., 
ginia Woolf. Elizabeth Bowen, and Ernest 26,000. 

Hemingway, among others, were clearly Chelmno (Ger. Kulm), tn of Poland, in 
indebted to him. See life by D. Magar- Bydgoszcz prov., on the Vistula, 24 m. 
shiick, 1952; studies by W. A. Gerhardi, NE. of Bydgoszcz (q.v.). In 1231 It 
1947, W. H. Bruford, 1948, K. Hingloy. came into the hands of the Teutonic 
1950; bibliography by A. Heifetz, Chekfiov Knights (q.v.), in the 15th oent. it went 
in Englieh, 1949. to Poland, and in 1772 it went to Prussia. 

Chekiang, coastal prov. of China. The It was once a member of the Hanseatic 
Hsienhsia and T’iont’ai ranges run League (q.v.). Machinery, foodstuffs, 
through the centre of the prov. from SW. ironware, and furniture are manuf. Pop. 
to NK., and divide it into a N. portion, 12,000. 

the greater part of which Is drained by the Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus The- 
Chientang R., and a 3. portion, which is siger, 2nd Baron (1827-1906), eldest son 
chiefly occupied by the 'Pangchi basin, of the Ist Baron C. He wag educ. at 
The hilly portion of the prov. provides Eton, and in 1844 entered the Rifle 
large supplies of and in the plains a Brigade. From an ensign in 1854 C. 
arroat quantity of silk is produced, became a general in 1888. After serving 
Minerals ore poor—a little coal and Iron in the Indian Mutiny, and taking part In 
and occasionally some copper are found— the capture of Magdala, C. was made 
Imt other products such as cotton, rice, C.B. and aide-do-camp to Queen Victoria, 
ground-nuts, wheat, indigo, and beans He routed the Zulus under C/eliinaga at 
may bo had In abundance. The R. Ulundi in the war of 1879, and in 1884 
Hsingan In the W., a trib. of the C., has was appointed lieutenant of the Tower of 
enonuouB hydro-electricity potentiality, London, which post he held until 1889. 
and an underwater power station supplies See Maj. O. French, Lord Chelmsford and 
electricity to the big cities in the Yangtse the Zulu War. 1939. 

Delta, including Shanghai and Nanking. Chelmiford, Frederic John Napier 

The prin. cities are Hangchow, Wusliing, Thesiger, 1st Viscount and 3rd Baron 
Kashing, Ningpo, Sha<i8hlng, and Won- H868-1933), administrator, eldest son of 
<'how. Area 39,020 sq. m.; pop. Frederic Augustus, 2nd Baron. He was 
22,865,747. educ. at Winchester and at Magdalen Col- 

Chelan, Lake, in Okanogan CO., Wash- lege, Oxford. Mo succeeded to the barony 
ington, U.S.A. It is c. 50 m. long, and In 1905, and was Governor of Queensland 
from i to nearly H m. wide. All round 1905-9. In Aug. 1909 he was transferred 
are rock walls 4000-5000 ft high, and the to New S. Wales, where he governed till 
greatest depth is about 14,000 ft. It 1913. In 1916 he was appointed Viceroy 
drains into the Columbia R. through the of India, and in the following year he 
O. K. (4 m. long; source of hydro-electjric produced jointly with E. S. Montagu, the 
I)ower). secretary of state, a report on oonstitu- 

Chclatc Compounds, compounds in which tional progress, recommending a limited 
a ring occurs, some part of the ring being application of representative gov., whi<^, 
fonnod by a linkage which is partly introduced in 1919, created what was 
electro valent and partly covalent, thereby called dyarchy. On 13 April 1919, 
differing from the ordinary type of ring, in occurred the famous Amritsar riot (q.v.). 
which all the valencies in the ring are In April 1921 Lord C. was replaced by 
cx)valenoies. Lord Reading. In 1924 ho was First 

ChelMok^, Petr (c, 1390-1460), Czech Lord of the Admiralty in the Labour Gov. 
MTit/Cr. lie has been called the Tolstoy Chelmsford, Frederic Thesiger, let 

of the* 15th cent., for his horror of blood- Baron (1794-1878), lord chancellor of 
shed and determination to accept un- England. He entered Gra^s Inn in 1812, 
resistingly even the t yrannital rule of and became a member of Parliament for 
worldly kutborlties. Bom at Chcl^iice, Woodstock in 1840. In 1844 he becfune 
near Vodfianv, the eon of a small land- solicitor-general, and In 1845 attorney- 
owner, he siucliod for some years at general. He was appointed lord cium- 

Praguo. During the Hussite wars he ccUor in 1858 by Lord Derby, 

took no part, although opposed to the Chelmsford, co. and mrkt tn in Essex. 
Church of Rome. His prin. work is England, 294 m. NE. of London: situated 
SiVrlry (The Net of Faith). between London and Colchester. The 

Chelidonium Majus, see Celandine. prin. industries are the manuf. of agrio. 
Chelifer, genus of anichnld in the order implements, electrical and engineering 
Ohemetldea, and tvpiciil of the family works, Iron foundries, malt works, and 
Chollferldae, the only one of the order, corn tullls. The corn and cattle markets 
Ch, cancroides, the book-scorpion, is are among some of the most ImportMit 
sometimes found in houses among old in the co. The tn possesses aj^mmar 

papers and furniture; it occurs In Britain school founded by Edward VI. Pop. 

with 4 other species. 37,888. 
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Chdlonia (Gk the(i9ni, tortoise), name 
of a sub-class of reptiles which comprises 
such well-known animals as the tortoises, 
turtles, terrapins, and losrgerheads, and of 
which many fossil species have been found. 
There are about 300 living: species, dwel¬ 
ling chiefly in warmer climates, some as 
terrestrial animals, while others are 
aquatic, and may inhabit either fresh or 
salt water. 

Chelsea, pari, and metropolitan bor. of 
W. London, on the N. bank of the Thames. 
The name means * landing place for chalk 
or limestone.* Until the 18th cent. C. 
remained a riverside vil., although Charles 
II had founded (1682) the Royw Hospital 
for old and disabled soldiers, designed by 
Wren and completed under William III in 
1604. Henry VIII had a manor house 
here which was demolished c. 1760. C. 
Old Church, a medieval structure of 
various dates, was, except for the SE. 
or More Chapel, mostly destroyed by 
bombing In 1941, but is being rebuilt. 
Some of the monuments survived, in¬ 
cluding that of Sir Thomas More. Crosby 
Hall, set within the hostel building of the 
Brit, Federation of Unlv. Women, is a 
15th-cent. structure (with a magnifi¬ 
cent timber roof) transferred here from 
Bisliopsgato in the City of London in 1910. 
More lived in it for a short time; ho spent 
the last years of his life in C. The C. 
Physic Garden, for botanical research, 
was founded c, 1673 by the Society of 
Apothecaries. Owing to its riverside and 
architectural charm and air of quiet 
seclusion many artists and men of letters 
have lived in C. since the early 19th cent.. 
Including Turner, Rossetti, Oscar Wilde, 
Whistler, and Carlyle, and the home of 
the last is now a public museum. C. was 
formerly famous for its buns and its porce¬ 
lain. It returns 1 member to Parliament. 
Area 660 ac.; pop. 52,000. See Wm 
Gaunt, Chelsea, 1954. 

Chelsea, city in the co. of Suffolk, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A,, situated on the 
estuary of the Mystic R. It manufs. 
elastic goods, shoes, rubber goods, 
chemicals, paints, and wood products, 
and has a printing industry. Pop. 
38,910. 

Chelsea (London) (c. 1745-84), factory 
producing the finest soft-paste porcelain 
(q.v.) in England. See W. King, Chelsea 
Porcelain, 1922. 

Chelsea Hospital, see Royal Hospital. 

Chelsham, tn and par. of Surrey, Eng¬ 
land, in Godstone (q.v.) rural dist., with a 
14th-oent. church. Pop. 1043. 

Cheltenham, municipal and pari. bor. 
and spa of Glos., England, 8 rn. ENE. of 
Gloucester, and lying on a gentle slope at 
the foot of the Cotewolds. To the S, and i 
W. is an open plain with the R. Severn 
(6 m.) and the source of the Thames (4 m.). 
St Mary’s church, now modemisea, was 
built between the Norman period and the 
14th cent. In 1716 mineral springs were 
discovered, and after a pump-room had 
been bnllt in 1738 C. soon became an 
important and fashionable health resort, 
particularly after George III came to take 
the waters in 1788. The tn has some 
excellent examples of Regency archi¬ 


tecture and ironwork. C. is an 

educational centre: the O. Ladiee* College 
(q.v.) is one of the most celebrated girls* 
schools in England, and O. College (q.v.) 
is a well-known public school for boys. 
The composer Gustav Holst (1874-1934) 
was b, here; on annual Festival of Con¬ 
temporary Music is held during July (the 
second and third weeks), and of Con¬ 
temporary Literature during October 
(first week). Pop. 62,823. 

Cheltenham College, public school for 
boys, founded in 1841, incorporated In 
1894. There are 450 boys in 6 boarding 
houses and a day boy house. The 
College is famous for Its old Army con¬ 
nections and for the beauty of its building. 

Cheltenham Ladies* College, public 
school for girls, founded in 1853 by the 
Rev. W. Dobson, principal of Cheltenham 
College, and the Rev. H. Walford Bellalrs. 
Incorporated in 1880, It is now one of the 
most important English girls’ schools, and 
was one of the first in England to provide 
a sound education on the public school 
boarding system for girls. Miss Dorothea 
Beale (q.v.) was the principal from 1858 
until her death in 1906. 

Chelyabinsk: 1. Oblast in Russia, on the 
E. slopes of the S. Urals, steppe in the S. 
and partly covered with mixed foivsts in 
the N. There are largo deposits of 
high-grade iron ore, forro-nlloy, copper- 
zinc and aluminium ores, gold, and 
lignite. Area 33,000 sq. m.; pop. (with¬ 
out C. city, 1056) 2,155,000, Russian 
(since the IHth cent.) and Bashkir. It 
has the biggest iron and steel industry in 
the Urals, and highly developed engineer¬ 
ing, non-ferrous metallurgy, and chemical 
industries. Wheat-growing and cattle- 
raising for meat and milk are other 
activities. The prln. tns are U., Mtignl- 
togorsk, Kopeyak, Zlatoust, and Miasa. 
It is the area of the most rapid Industphil 
development in the Urals duilng the 
Soviet period. 

2. Cap., economic and cultural centre 
of the above, directly subordinatefl to the 


gov. of the Russian FedortU Rep.; it is 
the second largest industrial centre of the 
Urals (q.v.) and an important transpor¬ 
tation centre (5 railway lines). The 
leading branches of industry are en¬ 
gineering (tractors, aircraft, machine 
tools) and metallurgy (steel, ferro-allovs, 
zinc). There is a large lignite-fed 
power-station. Formerly a Tatar vll., 
C. became a Cossack fortress in 1746, and 
until 1890 was an important trading 
point between Siberia, with its agricul¬ 
ture, and the mining centres of the Urals. 
The construction of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway (q.v.), which started at C., 
further increased its commercial Im¬ 
portance, the first Indnstriee also appear¬ 
ing at that time (flour miUs, rauway 
workshops); O. replaced Tyumen’ as the 
‘gateway to Siberia ’ for goods and settlors. 
The ^ve-Yoar Plans and the 

Second World War raised the city to its 
present Industrial significance. Poo 
(1956) 612.000 (thirteenth Iti the U.S.S C 
and second In the Urals; 1897. 20,000* 
1017, 47.000; 1926, 59,000 1931 117 000* 
1939. 273,000; wib, 400,000). 
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Cii*lyiukiii, Oape, of the Tarmyr 
peuiDBula lu N. Hibezia, is the northern¬ 
most point of the Asian continent (lat. 
78’’ N.). 

Chemical Aotioii« see Cbbmistry. 

Chemical Ahlnity, see Affinity {Chemi^ 
cal AJJinity) and Cuemistuy. 

Chemical Analysts^ see Amalysih* 

CUNMlOAh, 

Chemical Energy. Since molecules and 
atoms are conceived of being^ in a state 
of motion, it is evident that by virtue of 
this motion they must contain energy 
<q.v.). In most chemical reactions heat 
is evolved, and they are said to be 
exothermic. On the other hand, heat 
may be absorbed, in which case the 
reaction is endothermic. This contained 
energy cannot be measured directly, but 
the energy set free during ohemi<^ re- 
ac'tion can, and this is termed chemical 
energy. It can even then only be 
meumired by converting it into heat or 
electric energy. It might here be noted, 
perhaps, that the amount of energy 
measured only represents the difference 
between the contained energy in the 
resultant compound and that contained 
ill tlie substances which took part in the 
reaction. See Tukhmo-Ciiemistuy. 

Chemical Engineering, technoloey or 
applied stdonce comprising the design, 
construction, and operation of plants for 
the chemical and prooeas industries, and 
the scieutitic study of their operation. 
Alttiougii the chemical and process 
industries are diverse they are related 
by the fact that in them materials are 
changed in composition or physical state; 
a number of the more important ones 
arc described below. In each, the initial 
factors to be considered in the design of 
a plant will probably bo chemical—the 
chemical properties of materials being 
processed, the nature, rates, and equilibria 
of reactions recurring between them, and 
the corrosiveness of roaciauts and pro¬ 
ducts. Knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, and physical chem. will bo 
needed to work out how the necessary 
heat cum be supplied or removed from the 
reoctor and how to separate and isolate 
pn»ducts. and detailed mechanical engin* 
eering knowledge to work out the waU 
thicknesses of vessels and to design the 
plant items for convoniouce and sim¬ 
plicity in fabrication, operation, and 
mab^tenanoo. 

Although the chemical and process 
Industries are so diverse in theh' products, 
many of the Individual steps In their 
ddTereiit manufacturing processes are 
very similar, and we find, for exami>le, 
that methods originally developed by 
sugar refiners for concentrating their 
syrups have since been adopted by 
sulphuric acid manufacturers. Thus the 
chemical engineer has evolved as a 
spooiiUist In these ‘unit operation’ of 
common interest. The cnemlpal en¬ 
gineer is not a chemist who has picked up 
a good deal of engineering, or the reverse, 
but a man whose training in the principles 
of the oommon * unit operations * and 
‘rate prooeeses* of the chemical and p^ 
oess Industries is based on a carefully 


dovetailed and interrelated knowledge 
of chem. engineering, mathematics, and 
pi^Bios. 

Foremost amongst the IndustrieB in 
which the chemical engineer is employed 
is the chemical Indnstiy in which plants 
range from those making fertilisers and 
heavy chemicals in himdieds or thousands 
of tons per week, through those making 
dyestuffs, solvents, detergents, or plastics, 
to elaborately enipnoered plants making 
only a few pounds per week of a pharma¬ 
ceutical chemical. Next in number of 
chemical engineers employed is the 
chemical plant manufacturing industry. 
This comprises the growing class of 
specialist contractors with large-scale 
research laboratories, fabricating and 
amembly shops, who can design, engineer, 
and erect complete plants for the pro¬ 
duction of particular chemicals, and con¬ 
tractors who concentrate on plant of 
particular types or made of special 
materials. The petroleum industry, with 
its post-war policy of refining m this 
country, had already in l&d4 become the 
third largest employer of ohexnlcal 
engineers, and the number employed is 
iacreasiug rapidly. Once a matter mainly 
of dlfitillatiou, oil refining to-day involves 
many chemical conversions quite apart 
from the production of organic chemicals 
from refinery by-products or specially 
cracked oil, and necessitates the applica¬ 
tion of C. E. principles on the largest 
possible scale. Of the remaining in¬ 
dustries, 8, namely food, fermentation, 
and metal extraction, merit special 
mention for their economic importonoe 
and technical interest. 

In no field are the contributions of the 
chemical engineer more conspicuous than 
in that of food production. Through the 
chemical Industry's manof. of fertilisers 
and weed and pest control agents he 
gre4itly assists its production. But his 
contribution is not less great in as^ting 
its long-distance transport and storage, 
and its processing and preservation. 
Sugar refining, margarine and baker's 
yeast manuf., canning and deep freesing 
of fruit and vegetables are obvious large- 
scale examples. On the small scale the 
extraction of vitamins may be cited. 

After agriculture, fermentation is 
probably our oldest industry and to-day 
it is bei^ increasingly extended from the 
production of food and drink to the pro¬ 
duction of drugs and vitamins. In 
contrast to many of the older fermenta¬ 
tions, maintenance of high yields In 
antibiotic and vitamin fermentations 
usually requires aseptic conditions, as 
well as the accurate control of (die many 
process variables. The large-soale con¬ 
duct of those fermentations and the 
extraction and concentration of the deli¬ 
cate exercise to the full the highest C. E. 
skill. 

In the extraction of metals from ores 
C. £. is becoming increasingly important 
as more and more of the lower-grade ores 
have to he treated. An unusual example 
of extractive skill is the extraction of 
majmesium and bromine from sea water, 
made possible by the accurate C. £• 
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control of ohemioal conditions in vast 
vols, of water. 

Finally, the industrial development of 
atomic power is demanding the services 
of more and more chemical engineers. 
From the extraction of uranium and 
thorium and the separation of the desired 
isotopes, through the construction and 
operation of reactors and the harnessing 
of the power released, to the separation of 
fission products and the safe disposal of 
radioactive wastes, the chemical engineer 
is involved at every stage. 

Further information concerning C. K. 
as a career, including ways of Qualifying, 
may be obtained on application to the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, 16 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.l. 

Chemical Industry, Society of, founded 
in 1881 and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1907, was eetab. to * advance applied 
chemist^ in all its branches.’ There are 
16 local sections in Great Britain, and 1 
each in Australia, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
In addition there are special subject 
groups for agriculture, chemical engineer¬ 
ing, corrosion, fine chemicals, food, 
microbiology, oils and fats, pesticides, 
plastics and polymer, and road and 
building materials. The society pub¬ 
lishes weekly, Chemisirv and Industry', 
and monthly. The. Journal of Applied 
Chemistry (with abstracts of the literature). 
The Journal of the Science of Food and 
Agriculture (with abstracts of the litera¬ 
ture); also ann. reports on the progress of 
applied chem., and separate pubs, on 
special topics from time to time. The 
society awards a number of lectureships 
and gold medals; its H.Q. are at 14 Bel- 
grave Square, London, S.W.l. 

Chemical Society, formerly the C. S. of 
Loudon, estab. in 1841 and incorporated 
by royal charter in 1848 for the advance¬ 
ment of chemical science by the dis¬ 
cussion and pub. of new discoveries. Its 
main pubs, are the Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings of the Chemical Society, Aimual 
Reports on the Progress of Chemistry, 
Quarterly Reviews, and Current Chemical 
Papers. The C. S. maintains an exten¬ 
sive library and makes grants to promote 
chemical research. Applicants for fellow¬ 
ship should apply to the General Secre¬ 
tary, the C. S., Burlington House, 
London, W.l. 

Chemical Warfare, although now re¬ 
garded as a barbarous practice, is by no 
moans new. The ancients in G roeco, cents, 
before the Christian era, poisoned or 
choked each other with STilphur fumes. 
It was also a practice to place dead ani¬ 
mals in such a position that the gases 
emitted from the carcass during decay 
would drift towards the enemy and cause 
disease. The use of poisonous gases in 
the Middle Ages is also on record. With 
the ‘humanising* of war and the recog¬ 
nition of laws of war, drawn up and 
agreed to by most civilirod nations, C. W. 
was prohibited by a declaration of The 
Hague Conference In 1899. Great Britain 
at first withheld assent to the rule, because 
the conference was not unanimous, but 
agreed in 1907. The U.S.A, never agreed 
to the rule, on the erroimd that sufficient 


infonnation on the subject was not 
available on which to base a decision. 
During the wars of the latter half of 
the 19th cent.—the Crimean, Amer. 
Civil War, and Franoo-Ger. War—sug¬ 
gestions for the employment of poisonous 
gases were not wanting, but In no case 
were they adopted. Poisonous gosos 
are not mentioned specifically in the Con¬ 
vention of 1907, but Article 23 prohibits 
the signatories from employing poison or 
poisoned weapons. Although Germany 
was one of the signatories to this con¬ 
vention, she WHS the first to use poisonous 
gas during the First World War. Oii 
22 April 1915, in the Ypres salient, Ger¬ 
many launched a gas attack from cylinders 
charged with a mixture of phosgene and 
chlorine, causing its victims either intense 
pain or death. It appears to have been 
a foregone conclusion in military circles 
that Germany would break the conven¬ 
tion on this point, the belief being based 
on the fact that on official pub. of the 
Ger. Army dated 1910 advocated the 
fullest use of modern inventions, however 
dangerous. The effect of this attack was 
terrible, because the forces of the Entente 
were not prepared for the violation. As 
the groenish-grey cloud spread over tlio 
improtected troops it blasted everything 
it touched and slirivelled up the vegeta¬ 
tion. A cry went up at once for pro¬ 
tective metliods against gas, and a simplo 
respirator was immediately devised and 
issued to the troops in the trenches. The 
Entente retaliated In kind, and now 
methods of attack with, and defence 
against, gas were devised. In attack the 
gases were either released from cylinders 
and carried to the enemy lines by a 
favourable light wind (and usually In 
damp weather) or were enclosed in shells 
fired from artillery or dropped in bombs 
from aircraft. The defensive measures 
usually consisted of some form of respirfitor 
containing a chemical which neutralised 
the harmful giis. The most dangeroiiH 
gas was mustard gas, w'hlch burned the 
body, piercing clothing and equipment 
with ease. Gas drill became essential, 
and sentries were regularly posted to 
watch and give wnniing of Its approach. 
Dug-outs wore partially protected by 
hanging damT» curtains before the doors. 
At the Washington Conference in 1922 
the great powers agreed to prohibit tlie 
use of eveiT kind of nsnhyxiatlng and 
poisonous gas In war. C. W. was not 
employed in the Second World War. 
See also CiinouiNE in Wahfauk. See 
J. B. S. Haldane, Callincus: a Defence of 
Chemical Warfare, 192.5; M. Sartori, 

War Oases, 1939; C. Wochtel, Chemical 
Warfare, 1941. 

Chemin de Fer, Baooarat, one of the 
2 forms of the anct card game of baccarat, 
the other being haccarat banque. It is 
almost entirely a game of chance. The 
object of the game of baccarat, whether 
C. de F. or baccarat banque, is to hold such 
cards as shall together amount to the 
point of 9. Every card of the value of 10, 
and every 10 occurring as port of a total, 
18 disregarded, or, as it is called, is bac- 
caratf l.e. zero. For C. de F. 6 pa^s of 
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cards are recuired. The croupier then 
hands an arbitrary quantity from the top 
of the pack to the player on his right, who 
for the Ume being is dealer or banker. 
The latter then places in front of him the 
amount be wishes to stake, and the rest, 
the punters, make their stakes. Any 
punter may, if so disposed, "go bonk,’ 
i.e. play against the whole of the banker’s 
stake. If the total staked does not equal 
the amount in the bank, other players 
standing round may add stakes. The 
banker then deals 4 cards, face down* 
wards, the first for the player on his 
right, the third for the player to his left,; 
the second and fourth to himself. The 
player who has the highest stake repre* 
sente the other punters, but if 2 have 
staked equal amounts, the first in rota* 
tion has the preference. If the banker 
wins he takes the stakes, but if the 
punters win the amount of his stake is 
paid to each punter in rotation out of, 
but only to the extent of, the amount in 
the bank, the banker not being liable for 
more than bis stake. If the banker wins 
he deals again; if not, the player next in 
rotation becomes banker. The game may 
not end, however, in the way above 
described. If either the banker or repre¬ 
sentative punter finds that he can score 
neither 9 nor 8 <the next best point) 
with his 2 cards, be need not turn up 
his cards. The punter may then draw 
another card on the offer of the banker. 
AT^parontly by the etiquette of the game, 
the punter, if his point Is 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4, 
must accept this third card; if his point 
is 8 or 7 he must refuse; if 5 he has a real 
option. It is then the banker’s turn to 
decide whether be himself wlU draw a 
card, and having drawn or not drawn, as 
he elects, to expose his cards. A tie 
neither wins nor loses, the stakes abiding 
the result of the next hand. In the varia¬ 
tion. baccarai banauc, the bank is put up 
to auetion. ’Pbe same rules tis to offering 
11 nd ac(*eptin8: and turning up the C/ards 
apply as In C. do F, As hefoi*e, if the 
stakes exceed tlie nniouut in tlie bank, 
the hanker on losing does not have to pay 
out beyond the amount of his own stake. 
The punters are paid in rotation so far as 
this stake extends, and those who have 
got nothing must wait for another euo- 
eessful coup. Hoth forms of baccarat are 
Included In the games made Illegal by the 
Kng. crtmlnol laws against keeping 
common gaming-houses. 

Chernin dei Damss, area in Franco 
situated just N. of the R. Aisne, between 
Rheiros and Laon, and the scene of much 
fighting during the First World War, in 
the Champagne prov. (q.v.). In their 
initial offonslvo In the autumn of 1914, 
the Germans swept over this area, and in 
the counter-attack the Entente pushed 
them back as far os this point, on which 
they rested for many months. A Fr. 
offensive commeueed In the middle of 
Aprfl 1917. and after much fighting at 
great sacrifice the French gained a little 
ground in the C. dos D. sector. Another 
Ih*. offensive was commenced In the 
middle of Oct., and by the 26th so much 
progress bad been made on the flanks of 
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the position that the Germaxis con¬ 
sidered it wise to evacuate It. Being on 
the direct road to Paris from BeMum and 
NS. France, C. des D. became the scene 
of much fighting when the Germans made 
their offensive during the spring of 1918. 
Here their overwhelming numbers, aided 
by secrecy of their intentious, easily over¬ 
ran the surprised Fr. garrisons and drove 
them across the R. Aisne. In the follow¬ 
ing July the Entente delivered its counter¬ 
offensive and drove back the Germans the 
way they came. This necessarily brought 
C. des D. once more to the fore as a scene 
of action, and much fierce fighting took 
place in this region. In this sector the 
Fr. troops were under the command of 
Gen. Mangin, a vigorous and able man 
who knew every detail of the ground over 
which the fighting was taking place. The 
Germans held this stepping-stone to Paris 
as long as possible, ana it was not until the 
end of Sept. 1918 that they were eventu¬ 
ally driven beyond this area. See also 
France and Flanders, First World 
War Campaigns in. 

Chemist and Druggltt, or Pharmacist. 
Under the Pharmacy Acts of 1852 and 
1868, now consolidated in the Pharmacy 
Act, 1954, the titles pharmaoeutloal 
chemist, pharmaceutist, pharmacist, 
chemist and druggist, druggist, or mem¬ 
ber of the PharmaceutioaT Society are 
restricted to persons roistered as a 
phaxmaoentical chemist. In connection 
with the sale of goods by retail the title 
of chemist is similarly restricted. The 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
(q.v.) has the statutory duty of examining 
students and determining the requisite 
educational standard for registration as a 
pharmacist. The Pharmaceutioal Chemist 
jDiploma awarded by the Society Involves 
5 years* study, 3 years as a full-time 
student at a recommended school. 
Degrees in pharmacy are awarded by the 
imivs. of Glasgow, Leeds, London, Man¬ 
chester, Nottingham, and Wales. 

Chemistry, branch of that soienoe which 
consists in the study of the changes 
which matter is capable of undergoing. 
These changes may be divided into 
physical and chemical, and although in 
the higher stara it is Impossible to draw 
a definite distinction between them, C. 
and physios being converging soiences, 
examples can be given of both varieties 
of changes. For example, a steel needle 
rubbed on a magnet In a definite way 
undergoes physical change by means of 
which it acquires the powder of the magnet. 
On the other band, a match rubbed on a 
match-box undergoes a chemical oban^ 
by means of which flame is produocwl. 
Thus it Is possible to make a distinction 
between the sciences of C. and ph^os. 
A chemical change involves some altera¬ 
tion in the composition of the substanoe. 
The match having been ignited has under¬ 
gone a permanent change, whereby it is 
no longer combustible. The physical 
change quoted above Involves no alteration 
in the substance itself, and the acquired 
property is further only temporary and 
can be continually lost and reacquired. 
The difficulty occurs in this fact, however. 
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that eyary chemical change is aooom- 
P£^ed by physical change, and the 
physical change may often be the only 
sign that chemical change has taken place. 
But it might be said that O. is concerned 
with the investigations of the changes 
that occur when the molecular structure 
of any substance is altered. 

For the numerous articles in this 
oncyclopaedia relating specidcally to C., 
see under names of tndiridual persons and 
substances. See also Acid; Alcohol; 
Analysis; Assaying; Atom; Biochemis¬ 
try; Combustion; Crystallography; 
Electrochemistry ; Formula ; Geology ; 


baser metals, and in their search for the 
philosophers* stone {see Alchemy) ; and in 
the oonxse of their studies they discovered 
many potent medicines. Their writings 
are preserved, but the majority of them 
are of doubtful value from a soientiflo 
standpoint, for they are so mixed with 
philosophical extravagances that they are 
unintelligible. At the same time it must 
be remembered that their work was not 
entirely valueless, although it might 

S ossibly have been better directed—the 
Iscovory of radium and its congeners 
having proved the theory that the 
transmutation of elements is possible. 
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Metals; Mineralogy; Molecule; Or¬ 
ganic Chemistry; Osmosis; Solutions; 
Stereochemistry; Symbols; Thermo¬ 
chemistry, 

History, The anct clvUisations, KgyT>- 
tians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Homans, 
were familiar with sev. of the metals 
and the processes of extracting them from 
their ores, while they also knew how to 
make alloys, usually copper, lead, and tin. 
In addition to this the ancients wore 
familiar with the manufacturing processes 
oonc^ned in the making of soap, starch, 
glass, leather, stoneware, wine, and beer, 
before they were familiar with the process 
of distillation. Geber (Jabir ibn Hayan), 
an Arabian cbemist of the 8 th or 9th 
cent. AD, knew white arsenic, borax, 
common salt, alum, copperas (ferrous 
sulphate), and possibly sulphuric, nitric, 
and acetic acids. The apparatus used 
by him was similar to that used until 
the I8th cent. From the 8th to the 17th 
cent, the science of C. drifted into the 
hands of the alchemists. They were con> 
oemed with the production of gold from 


Modern C. may be said to commence 
with Ilobort Boyle (q.v.), for he was the 
first to endeavour to rid (;. of its alchemic 
tendencies. In his book the Sceptical 
Chymist (1661, 1680) he discredits the 
alchomio theory regarding suit, sulphur, 
and mercury as the elements of sub¬ 
stances. and at the same time gave a 
scientific definition of on element. Ue 
it was who introduced the air-pump and 
the thermometer to this country, and his 
experiments on the physical properties of 

E rases gave us Boyle’s law (q.v.). FoUow- 
ng him we have Becher (1635-82), and 
Stahl (1660-1734), who formulate the 

« toa theory of ooiubustlon (q.v.. 
Atom and Atomic Theory). In 
the meanwhile Boerhoave (q.v.) pub, a 
system of C.. and Marggraf (q.v.) studied 
alumina and magnesia and worked on the 
quantitative analysis of substances in 
solution. Among famous Eng. chemists 
of this time may be named Cavendish 
(q.v.), who stndi^ hydrogen and atmo¬ 
spheric air, and made the important dis¬ 
covery of the compound nature of water 
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and nitric aoid» and Priestley (q.y.)# wlio 
disoovered oxygen and studied nltrks 
oxide* nitrous oxide, hydroohlorio acid* 
and ammonia gases, etc. JLayoisier (q.T.) 
was tile first to liiy down a real system of 
ohemioal nomenclattire (see Symbols and 
FOHMULS.). Soheelo (q.v.), who lived in ! 
Sweden, discovered a large number of I 
acids, chlorine, and oxygen. Kiohter 
(q.v.) discovered the law of reciprocal 
proportions, i.e. that if the weights of 
various elements, which combine with a 
given weight of another element, be com* 
pared, then they bear a simple relation to 
the proportions in which those elements 
will combine amongst themselves, e.g. 
chlorine and hydrogen combine vrith 
phosphorus in the proportions of weightr— 
phosphorus : chlorine ■» 1 : 3*43; phos- 
phonis : hydrogen — 1 : 0*097. Chlorine 
and hydrogen also combine to make 
hydrochloric acid, and they do so in the 
proportion—chlorine: hydrogen — 35*5:1; 
and 35*5 : 1 - 3*43 : 0*097. BerthoUet 
(1748-1822) studied ohemioal afidnlty and 
applied chlorine to bleaching, and Dalton 
(q.v.) stated the atomic theory which 
placed O. on the basis of an exact science. 
Among the great chemista sincie may be 
mentioned Gay-Lussao, Dulong, WoUas* 
ton, and Davy (qQ*v.), who discovered 
the use of electricity for decomposing 
cans tic soda and caustic potash with the 
oonsequent separation of the metals 
sodium {uid potassium. Berselius (q.v.) 
confirmed the law of constant proportions, 
fixed many atomic weights, and formu¬ 
lated the electro chemical theory of the 
constitution of salts. Those chemists 
mentioned above, while not i-egardlees of 
organic C., devoted their attention to the 
study of inorganic C. In 1828 Wdhler 
(q.v.) discovered that urea could bo made 
in the laboratory, and this has led to a 
great research into organic C., so making 
It a distinct and important sub-science. 
This work has been led by Dumas, Liebig, 
I.,aurent, Gerhardt, Wurtz, BLolbe, Frank- 
land, Williamson (qq.v.), and others. 
Among genoml chemists of more recent 
times raav l)e mentioned Faraday, Rose, 
Bunsen, Regunult, Mendeleev, Ost^i^ld, 
Van»t llofl, Sir Win Ihimsay, Sir Wm 
Crookes, Sir James Dewar, Mme Curie, 

and Irving Langmuir (aq.v.). 

EUmeidaru principlea of cfwmtstrtt. 
Now to proccwl from the ^neral con- 
aidoratlou of the science, in the first place 
we must recognise that to the chemist 
oU matter, solid, liquid, or gtiseous, is 
composed of minute particles called 
nu>U<niUa (q.v.). The molwuloB of any 
subsLmce ar(» all Bimilar. Then, further, 
molecules themselves are in most cases 
poBS<*‘Bsed of a structure. These particles 
of which molecules are formed are called 
oiorruj (sec Atom and Atomic Th^ry). 
With this in mind It la now possible to 
say that any change which leav^ the 
molecules intact is a ph>^lc^ chamm, 
while any change in the structure of the 
molecule Itaelf may be said to be cheml^. 
It is now known that the atom is not 
the simple, ultimate partlole of niaww 
once supposed, but that atoms consist 
of on ©lectrl^ly positive nucleus, where 


resides most of the mass, suirounded 
by electrons, or units of negative eleo* 
trioity, which revolve and rotate in 
different orbits, variously inclined to 
each other, and at different distamcee 
from the nucleus. The atom may bo 
roughly compared to a miniature solar 
system with the nucleus representing the 
sun. In the case of the lightest element, 
hydrogen, the atom has the simplest 
structure, and consists of 1 electron re¬ 
volving and rotating about the nucleus, 
while the most complicated structure is 
presented by the heaviest known element, 
uranium, the atom of which has 92 
electrons. Many name^ such as those of 
Huthertord, Thomson, Lewis, Langmuir, 
and Bohr, aie associated with theories 
of the structure of the atom, but un¬ 
doubtedly much work remains to be done. 
The latest theories are due to Schrddinger, 
Dirac, de Broglie, Chadwick (qq.v.), and 
others. 

BlemcrUa and Compotmds. Some mole¬ 
cules contain atoms of the same kind, 
while others contain atoms of different 
kinds. Thus, in a molecule of water there 
are atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, while 
in that of sulphur all the atoms are alike. 
When nil the atoms or© similar, we call 
the molecule an eUmeniary one and speak 
of the substance as an element (q.v.). On 
the other hand, we speak of the molecule 
with different atoms as a compound mole¬ 
cule, and the substance as a compound. 
Now it is evident that if a substance ts 
composed of more than one kind of matter, 
I.e. is a compound, It can be built up from 
the component substances (synthesis), or 
separated into these simpler substances 
(analysis or decomposition). If any 
substance can neither be split up tuto 
simpler substances nor built up from 
them it is said to be an element, and we 
assume that it consists only of similar 
atoms. At the present time there are 
about a hundred elements. It is possible 
that some of these may. In time, l>e proved 
not to be elements, but nt present it has 
not been possible to decompose further 
any of them, except Into electrical 
particles. The number of compounds is 
practically infinite, since they consist of 
combinations of these elements. All 
eiibstances which are not elements or© not 
necessarily compounds. They B^y be 
mechanical mmnrca (q.v.). CThemical 
compounds ore only produced by cMmical 
action, which really oonsiste in the re¬ 
arrangement of various atoms into new 
molecules. This may result by: (1) the 
direct union of 2 molecules to form a 
more complex molecule; (2) an exchange 
of atoms between molecules; (3) the m- 
arrangement of atoms vrtthln a molecule. 
As an example of (1) w© niay take the 
union of a molecule of oarbon with 1 of 
oxvgen to form carbon dioxide; of (2) the 
union of a molecule of hydrogen with 1 
of chlorine, each containing 2 atoms, to 
form 2 molecules of hydrogen chloride, 
each containing 1 atom of hydrogen and 
1 of chlorine; of (3) ammonium cyanate 
warmed gives urea. Both oont ain the 
same atoms, only in different arrange¬ 
ments, yet their properties are entirely 
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different. Chemical action may result 
trom a yariety of causes. In some oases 
it is sufflcleiit lust to bring 2 substances 
together. In others heat is required to 
cause it. Chemical action is always 
accompanied by the evolution or the 
absorption of heat. In the latter case, 
heat must be supplied to the substances 
to cause the action, e.g. if iron be brought 
to a d\iU red heat and it be placed in 
oxygen, it bums fiercely with the forma¬ 
tion of oxides of iron. White phosphorus, 
on the other hand, combines with the 
oxygen in the air at the ordinary temp, 
with the evolution of heat and light. In 
some cases light is essential to chemical 
action, as, for example, when chlorine and 
hydrogen gases are mixed, unless light be 
given them they will not combine. 
Photography depends entirely upon the 
fact of light causing chemical action. 
Again, In some cases while heat is re¬ 
quired to start chemical action, the great 
evolution of heat in the process is after¬ 
wards sufficient to keep the action 
proceeding, e.g. it is necessary to heat a 
strip of magnesium in order that it may 
take fire. Then, however, no further heat 
is required, the great heat evolved being 
sufficient to set the strip burning furiously 
until the end is reached. Pressure also 
may cause chemical action, e.g. the 2 
gases hydrogen chloride (HCl) and 
hydrogsn phosphide (PH*) will combine 
to form the solid phosphonium chloride 
under pressure. Sound also may cause 
chemical action. An explosion of mercury 
fulminate causes acetylene gas to break up 
into the solid carbon and hydrogen gas. 
A peculiar process of chemical action can 
only be brought about in the presence of 
a third substance. In some cases this 
third substance is known to take a part 
in the action, while in others Its action 
cannot be traced. In any case, however, 
that third substance is, at the end, un¬ 
changed. This type of action is known as 
catcUytic {see Cataltst). Further, some 
forms of chemical action require moisture. 
The rusting of iron, or the combination of 
sodium and chlorine to form common salt, 
cannot take place in an absolutely dry 
atmosphere if the substances have also 
been thoroughly dried. 

Chemical symbols. In order that we 
may shortly express chemical composi¬ 
tions, certain symbols (q.v.) are used to 
denote the various elements (q.v.). 
Formulae (q.v.) are used for compounds. 
By means of formulae chemical reactions 
can be shortly expressed in the form of an 
equation {see Equations, Chemical). 
They have a quantitative use which will 
be better understood after a consideration 
of the laws of chemical combination {see 
Atom and Atomic Theokt). 

Atomic theory. Dalton connected these 
laws together and revived the atomic 
theory. Briefly, it Is that matter is made 
up of minute particles called atoms. 
Chemical combination takes place be¬ 
tween these atoms, l.e. they are drawn 
and held together by chemical affinity. 
Should they come Into contact with other 
atoms for which either of the already 
combined atoms has a much greater 


affinity, then a process of redistribution 
of these atoms will take place. The 
atoms of different elements are supposed 
as having different relative weights and 
these relative weights are supposed os 
being the same as those numbers which 
represent their combining proportions. 
So the equivalent weight of an element is 
supposed as being its cUomic weight. Now 
this theory wiU satisfactorily account for 
the laws of chemical combination, and it 
is a generally accepted fundamental of 
the science of C. Dalton’s theory has to 
be revised in particular instances. For 
reasons which need not bo given here, the 
combining proportions of oxygen, carbon, 
and sulfur, with 1 of hydrogen, are 
respectively 8, 6, and 16, while In any 
table of atomic weights the numbers will 
be 16. 12. and 32. 

Chemical combination between gases is 
governed by 2 laws {see Gas and Gaheh). 
and equations governing any chemical 
reaction have a quantitative use {see 
Equations, Chemical). Among other 
principles which undorJy the science may 
be mentioned that of valency (q.v.). The 
modem electron theory enables us to dis¬ 
tinguish {a) positive valency, which repre¬ 
sents the number of electrons that an 
atom—or group of atoms—loses. (6) 
negative valency, which represents the 
number of eleotrons an atom—or ^onp 
of atoms—gains, and (c) co-valency, 
which Is the sharing of pairs of electrons 
between atoms. Loss of electrons is 
characteristic of motallio elements while 
gain of eleotrons is characteristic of iion- 
metallic elements. 

Periodic system. Chemists divide the 
whole range of matter into 2 great 
classes; metals and non-metals (aq.v,). 
Thus we could classify elements either as 
metals and non-metalB or according to 
their valency. But Newlands (1864) de¬ 
veloped a system, afterwards Improved and 
estab. by Mendeleev, now known as the 
Period system. It depends upon the 
atomic weights of the elements. It can 
be noticed that if a group of elements Iw 
taken which closely resemble each other in 
their general properties, then the atomic 
weight of one element will be approxi¬ 
mately the mean of the atomic weights of 
the nearest before and after It, ranged In 
order of atomic weights: e.g. lithium, 
sodium, and potassium have atomic 
weights of 7, 23. and 39. Now (7 -f 39) 
-J- 2 23. If the elements in the various 

families or groups ore arranged in the 
order of atomic weights it will bo seen 
that the increase in these weights In each 
group is practically the same. Thus 
fluorine, chlorine, and bromine have 
atomic weights of 19. 35’6, and 80, while 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and arsenic have 
atomic weights of 14, 31, and 75, and 
oxygen, sulphur, and selenium are repre¬ 
sented by 16, 32, and 79. Now each 
3 mentioned together here belong to the 
some family, and the differences iietween 
the atomic weights of the first and second 
In each group ore 16-6, 17, and 16, while 
between the second and third In each 
they are 47, 45, 47, and these numbers 
are approximately equal. This cannot 
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be pure obanoe, aud Newlands pointed 
out that if the elementa be arrauffed in 
order of increasing atomic weights* the 
properties of the first 7 would reappear 
in the next 7* so that the first and the 
eighth* the second and the ninth and so on* 
would belong to the same group or family. 
This he called the law of octayes. Mende¬ 
leev, as we have before stated, developed 
this into the periodic law. This, of oo urse, 
depends upon the hypothesis that the 
properties of elements are related to their 
atomic weights. The first 7 elements 
after hydrogen are lithium, beryllium, 
boron* carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, fiuorine, 
with atomic weights of 7, 9, 11, 12, 14.16. 
and 18* The next 7 are sodium, magne¬ 
sium, aluminium, BlUcon, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and chlorine with atomic weights 
of 23, 24, 27, 28. 31, 32, 35-S—the approxi¬ 
mate dilTerenoe of 16 being evident 
throxigh aU—and the element in the second 
row which correspouds in order with the 
element in the first row does possess 
similar properties, and will be found to 
belong to the same family. As we 
traverse the rows and pass from lithium 
and sodium to fiuorine and chlorine, we 
pass from electro-positive soft white 
rnetaJs to electro-negative corrosive gases, 
while the valency Increases its one passes 
along cither row or any succeeding row 
from 1 to 4 and back again to 1. After 
the second row, however, the table 
gets complex, for the next row consists of 
17 elements: 7 take their right places 
under the other 2 rows, then come 3 ele¬ 
ments <iron, cobalt, and nickel) which are 
termed transitional elements, and then 7 
others which, while they exhibit certain 
likenesses to the 7 preceding, can hardly 
ho placed directly imder them. These 17 
elements are known as a long period as 
jigainst the short period of the sevens. 
From here on the jwriods are all long, and 
should consist of 17 elements, but 2 gaps 
occur, representing elements of which we 
yet have no knowledge. The vertical 
c'olurniis in thosf'i rows of 7 art< taken and 
the alternate elements after the first 2 
rows are placed together and form a 
family, with similar properties. Thus 
gi*oup 1 will consist of lithium, sodium, 
potassium, copper, rubidium, silver, 
caesium, and gold. Of these, copper, 
silver, and gold form I family, and the 
rest fall together. This periodic table is 
of the utmost value in the study of 
inorganic O. It has aided in the true 
estimation of atomic weights of elements, 
and has aided in the discovery of new ele¬ 
ments; e.g. Mendelefiv himself predicted 
the discovery of an element which he 
called eka-alumlnium, and gave Its 
properties by a study of the series and 
families in his table. Four years later 
gallium was discovered by means of the 
spectroscope (as he hod predicted) and 
luatified his predictions completely. A 
study, however, of a periodic system based 
upon atomic weights brings out sev. anom¬ 
alies; for example, argon and potassium, 
iodine and tellurltim, cobalt and nickel 
would, judging from their properties and 
behaviour, be phtoed in wrong positions If 
art‘anged according to atomic weights. 


For long this remained unexplained, hut 
it is now known that the atomic number 
(see Atom) of an element is of more 
fundamental importance than its atomic 
weight. The above anomalies disappear 
when the elements are arranged according 
to their atomic numbers. 

Isotopes (n.Y.). The discovery of radium 
and the phenomenon of radioactivity, 
which revealed the startling fact that the 
atoms of certain heavy elements, such as 
uranium, thorium, and radium, were 
undergoing spontaneous disintenation, 
led Soddy (1910) to suggest that elements 
might exist which were chemically 
identical hut dlllered in atomic weights 
(*isotopes* or ‘isotopic elements'). 

Atomic numbers. Kaye (1909) found 
that a solid element, when bombarded by 
a rapid stream of cathode rays, emits a 
characteristic X-radiation, whioh may be 
resolved into a spectrum by reflection 
from a crystal, because as shown in the 
classical researches on crystal stencture 
by the late Sir W. H. Bragg, and his son 
Sir Laurence Bragg, the internal surfaces 
of crystals act as diilraction gratings 
towards X-rays. Moseley (1913-14) iised 
a crystal of potassium ferrocyanlde and 
photographed the spectra of various 
elements. In this way he obtained what 
are known as the atomic numbers of the 
elements. These are whole numbers and 
when the elements are arranged according 
to them the periodicity of properties is 
shown without any anomalies. Briefly 
defined, the atomic number of an element 
is numerically equal to the charge on the 
nucleus of its atom. 

Chemicod nomenclature. If a substance 
is a binary compound^ i.e. is comi>osed of 
2 different elements, then its chemical 
name is made up from the names of its 
composing elements, e.g, when hydrogen 
and sulphur enter into chemical com¬ 
bination the resultant substance is termed 
hydrogen-sulphide. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the same 2 elements will combine 
together In more than 1 proportion. 
Names are then necessary to distinguish 
1 from the other. Prefixes or terminal 
endings are used for this purpose. Phos¬ 
phorus unites with either 3 or 5 atoms of 
chlorine, when it is known as phosphorous 
or phosphoric chloride according as there 
are 3 or 5 atoms of chlorine in the com¬ 
pound. Another and perhaps better 
method is that by which it is known as 
phosphorous friclilorlde or phosphorus 
penfachloride. The latter is the more 
general method. Sub- and proto- were 
terms generally in use, but they have 
fallen into disuse. When oxygen Is 1 
of the 2 elements in the compound, the 
substance is known as an oxide. Some of 
those oxides, when combined with water, 
form acids, and are known as aold- 
forming oxides or anhydride* All the 
non-metallic elements except hydrogen 
form these oxides, and the so-formed acids 
ore called oxyaclds. Metals give rise to 
oxides whioh form hydroxides with water, 
and those oxides are called baslo oxides. 
When an acid Is brought into oontaot with 
a basic oxide a salt is formed. AU oxides 
are named after the substance with which 
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the ojtygen is united, and oxracids are 
also named after the same substanoe. 
Thus carbon dioxide grlves rise to carbonlo 
acid. When a substanoe forms 2 acid- 
formingr oxides the terms ic and oua are 
used to denote the one with the grreater 
and the lesser amount of oxygen re¬ 
spectively, Thus sulphur trioxide forma 
sulphuric acid, while sulphur dioxide 
forms sulphurous acid. Acids used to be 
considered as always containing oxygen, 
but this view is incorrect, as can easily 
be seen from the fact that chlorine. 



in its remewkable power of forming oom- 

E ounda, principally with l^drogen, or 
ydrogen and ox^on. Tho special 
branch of organic C. Is necessary on 
account of their great and inoroosing 
number. Tho term ‘organic* has lost 
its original signifloanoe, that of bodies 
which could only be produced by tho so- 
called * vital force ’ in living matter. That 
view was practically overthrown in 1828, 
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One of the most interesting and important of tho synthetic plastics is 
the acrylic resin ‘Perspex,' made by chomicai reactions between ace¬ 
tone, hydrocyanic aedd, wood alcohol or methanol, and sulphuric acid. 
Tho photograph shows ‘Perspex' cocktail-glasses. 


fluorine, bromine, and iodine, known in C. 
as the halogen group, form acids when in 
combination with hydrogen. When acids 
are added to bases, salts are formed, and 
acids which contain more than 1 atom 
of hydrogen (all acids have, at least, 1 
atom) can form more than 1 salt, for a 
salt is formed by the replacement of the 
atom or atoms of hydrogen in the acid by 
the metallio atoms of the base. Thus 
sulphuric acid (H 2 SO<) contains 2 atoms 
of hydrogen, and it can give rise to 2 
salts of any metal, e.g. normal potassium 
sulphate represented by K ^04 and 
KH.SOi. Hydrochloric acid, on the 
other hand, has only 1 atom of hydrogen 
in it, and can only give rise to 1 i^t. 
Thus according as there are 1, 2, 3, or 4 
atoms of hydrogen in an acid, it is known 
as mono-, dl-, tri-, or tetra-baslc, while 
a normal salt is 1 in wtilch all the dis¬ 
placeable hydrogen atoms have been 
replaced by the base. 


when Wfihler synthesised the organic body 
urea from the Inorganic oompound 
ammonium cyanate. A phenomenon 
found with extraordinary frequency in 
tho case of carbon compounds is that 
known as 'isomerism* (q.v.). 

Physical chemistry. Although of very 
recent development this is now an 
absolute essential to the study of any 
branch of C. with any design. It seeks to 
explain processes, and to formulate laws 
for these processes, and is divided within 
itself again into electro- and thermo-C., 
etc. One branch of physical 0. in whioh 
great strides have been made is the study 
of the general properties of gases. It Is 
really as much in the realm of physics as it 
is In the realm of C. (see Oa» and Gases). 
A further dept of physical C. which has 
received great attention is that of the 
theory of solutions. It has been estab. 
that the pressure exerted by a substanoe 
in dilute solution, its osmotic pressure 
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(#«« Osmosis), Is the same as would be 
exerted by the same amount of the sub¬ 
stance If it existed as sras, and occupied 
the same Tolume at the same temp. 
Much research has been carried out on 
what is known as the colloidal state (see 
Colloids ). This may be regarded entirely 
from the point of view of mze of particle. 
The particles are of greater molecular 
dimensions than exist in true solutions, 
and yet sufficiently small to be kept in 
suspension, against the action of gravity, 
by molecular bombardment. Such par¬ 
ticles represent an enormous surface area 
and to this fact many of the properties 
characteristic of the colloidal state are 
due. Further tho laws relating to 
gaseous pressure are similar to those 
relating to osmotic pressure, and diffusion 
of dissolved substances con be compared 
with the diffusion of gases, although It 
Is a much slower process. This theory 
involves the theories connected with 
electrolysis (q.v.), for solutions of some 
substanoes act in such a manner that it is 
nccesaarv to suppose that moleculos of the 
dissolved substanoes unite in solution to 
form complicated molecular structures, 
while in the ease of certain acids, bases, 
and salts, their resultant action can only 
be explained on the hypothesis that their 
molecules dissociate Into ions. Dissocia¬ 
tion (q.v.) is a term used of reversible 
reactions. The conception of Ions in C. 
is a branch of clectroDTsts (q.v.). It will ho 
sufficient for the purposes of this article 
to mention that the theory of electro¬ 
lytic dissociation at present held is that it 
involves a flow of electrons. Tho primary 
factors in electrolysis are known as iom. 
Those which proceed to the positive pole 
are negatively charged, and vice versa. 
Among electrouo^tive Ions may bo 
named fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and 
acidic radicals such as SO4. while electro¬ 
positive Ions include hydrogen and the 
metals. Among the laws of electrolysis 
may he mentioned Faraday’s, which says 
that If the same qnantlty of electricity be 
passed through different electrolytes, then 
the ratio between the liberated products 
of the electrolysis is the same as that 
between their chemical oquivaJents. It 
used to bo supposed that the electricity 
caused the dissociation of the electrolyte 
into ions, but it has been shown that elec¬ 
tricity travels as freely through electro¬ 
lytes as along metals, and that conse¬ 
quently work is not done. Arrhenius 
(1887) proposed that some of the mole¬ 
cules of an electrolyte are always In a state 
of dissociation (q.v.). A development 
of this theory leads to the conclusion 
that a solution, say, of sodium chloride 
has sodium and chlorine existing In 
the free state within the solution. This 
goes against all preconceived ideas, 
particularly as sodium causes Immediate 
chemical action If brought Into contact 
with water. To support this theory, 
however, they must be in such a state 
and highly charged with electricity. 
Whenever they lose their charges they 
either reunite into sodium chloride or 
form molecules of sodium and chlorine and 
assert their usual properties. It is now 


believed that electrolytes consist not of 
molecules but of assemblages of ions, even 
in the solid state. Solution mer^y sets 
the ions free to move, and passage of a 
current directs their movement. Thermo- 
O. is concerned with the thennal changes 
which accompany chemical ohan^. 
Determinations in this branch of the 
solenoe are made by means of calorimeters 
in which tho heat that is liberated in 
obemical action is transferred to definite 
volumes of water, and its application 
chiefly lies in its efficacy for determining 
economic commercial processes. The 
structure of the atom is, of course, of 
fundamental interest and importance to 
C., but the methods employed in this 
study are almost entirely physical. 
Finally, it may be stated that a knowledge 
of O. is evidently essential In many walks 
of life, whether it be the surgery, tho 
kitchen, the dairy, the farm, the factory, 
the mine, or the great iron and steel 
industries. The arts and. of c^ourae, the 
great chemical and dye works are depen¬ 
dent upon it, and it stands out as the 
first study in any scheme of toohnioal 
education. 
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Chemnitz, Bogeslaw Philipp von (1605- 
1678), Ger. historical and political writer, 
grandson of Martin C. (q.v.). He was an 
officer In tho service of Sweden during the 
Thirty Years War, becoming historio¬ 
grapher to Queen Christina In 1644, 
oonnoillor in 1675. His Dissertatio de 
ratUme status in imperio nostro romano- 
germanieo appeared in 1640 under the 
pseudonym of ‘Hlppolytus a Lapide.*’ 
C. also wrote Der kihiiglich schwedis^ in 
Deutschkmd pe/ttftrfc KHeg, 1648 (new ed., 
1855-9). The De Ratione was answered 
by on anonymona writer, 1657; bv 
Bruggemann, 1667; and Boeder, 1674, 
It was trans. into Fiendi by de (^aatdet, 
1712; by Formey, 1762. 

Chemnitz, or Kemnitz, Martin (1522- 
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1586)» Lutheran divine, son of a cloth- 
worker, 6. Treuenbrieteen, Brandenburg; 
followed his father's trade, but became a 
student at the univ. of Frankfurt-on-Oder, 
and then at Wittenberg, where he come 
under the influonce of Luther and Mel- 
anchthou. He won notice as an orator 
and controversialist. Bitterly opposed 
to the Jesuits, he inveighed against them 
in many pampldets, especially in his 
Theoloffiae JesuUorum praccipua capita 
and Examen concilii TrideniinU 1563-73. 
He was recognised as the head of his 
church throughout Saxony. 

Chemnitz, see Karl-Marx-Stadt. 

Chemosh, national deity of Moab, called 
by the Israelites the ‘Abomination of the 
Moabites’ (1 Kings vii. 7). The latter 
were also called the children of C. (Jer. 
xlviii. 46). C.*8 name frequently occurs 

in the O.T. (cf. Judges xi. 24), and is 
found on the Moabite stone (q.v.). 
Human sacrifices were sometimes offered 
to him (2 lii. 27). Solomon built 

an altar to him, which was not removed 
until Josiah's accession. 

Chemotaxis, see Fertilisation. 

Chemotropism, see Tropism. 

Chemul^ (Kinsen), port on the W. 
cojist of Korea, was opened to foreign 
trade in 1883 when it was a poor fishing 
vil.; it was later a flourishing and rapidly 
Increasing centre of trade with a pop. of 
103,000 (Japanese 25,000). 

Chemung, name given by Amer. geolo¬ 
gists to a div. of the Devonian. 

Chenab, riv. of Kashmir, India, and 
E. Punjab, Pakistan. Together with the 
Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, and Jhelum it fonns 
the R. Punjnud or Panjnad (Five Waters), 
which finally flows into the Indus. When 
the C. reaches the Punjnud diet., it 
attains to a breadth of 600 ft. It takes 
its rise in Lahul at an altitude of nearly 
14,000 ft. It is 590 m. long. 

Cheneanfu, tn of Kwangsi prov. in S. 
<’hina. 

Ghenohine, see Fet. 

Chenohow, or Yuanling, tu of central 
China, Hunan prov., on the Yuankiang, 
169 m. W. of Changsha, 110 m. from Lake 
Tungting. 

Chenohu, an aboriginal people of S. 
Hyderabad in India. They are divided 
into 3 groups: (1) The ‘Jimgle C.s,’ who 
rely mainly on the gathering of wild 
forest produce and are largely nomadic, 
are the most important. There are also 
<2) C.8 living in settled vUs., who have 
adopted the type of life of their Hindu 
neighbomrs; and (3) a third section in 
Madras, now settled In permanent vils. 
•See C. Fiirer-Haimendorf, The Chenchus, 
1943. 

Gh4nedoll4, Charles Julies Lioult de 

<1769-1833), Fr. poet who fought in the 
army of Cond6 against the revolutionaries. 
H is prln. works are Le O^nie fie Vhentme^ 
1807, and Etudes po6tigueSt 1820. He be¬ 
longed to the romantic school of poets, and 
his works were ed.hy Saintc-Beuvein 1864, 
who has also paid tribute to his memoiT 
in his Chateaubriand et son (jroupti 1860. 

Oh6n4e, tn situated near the conjunction 
of the R.S Ourthe and Vesdre in the prov. 
-of Li6ge, Belgium. Pop. 11,300. i 


Chenery, Thomas p82j5—84), ^Brlt. 
so' * ' ' 

E4 

B< 

in the Crimean War. A fine Hebrew and 
Arabic scholar, ho was on the revision 
committee of the O.T. and from 1868 to 
1877 was prof, of Arabic at Oxford. 
Thereafter, till his death, ho was editor of 
The Times, 

Chenevix, Richard (1774—1830), Irish 
writer, chemist, and mineralogist, of Fr. 
parentage, F.R.S. of London and Edin¬ 
burgh. lie was a Copley medallist in 
1803. Among his scientific works are 
Chemical Nomenclature., 1802, and Obset’ 
vatioTis in Minercdooical Systems, 1808. 
He also wrote the comedy Mantuan 
Revels; the tragedy Henry Vll, 1812; 
Essay on Natural Character, 1830; papers 
on palladium, nickel, and platina; 
Leonora, and other poems. 

Chengchow, cap. of Honan prov., 
China, 80 m. from Kaifeng, in the cotton¬ 
growing (list. It is the Junction of 2 main 
arterial roads, the Poking—Hankow* and 
the Lung-Hai. The latter is now being 
extended to Russia. C. used to be an 
industrial centre of Honan, Since 19.^»b 
many of the textile mills in 8bnnghai have 
moved to C. and more mills were built 
there in 1954-6. It wns made cap. of 
Honan in 1951, and a now univ. lias betm 
estab. there. Pop. approx. l,00U,O(M>. 

Chengteh, tn of inner Mongolia, 115 ni. 
NE. of F'eking. Under the Manchu 
dynasty it was the summer resort of 
emperors. From 1913 to 195.3 it was the 
cap. of Jehol prov. The palaces and 
Lama temples built in 1703 by F.mporor 
Kangbsi are comparable in grandeur and 
beauty with those in Peking. C. is fbe 
military Junction of the Peking (liengteh 
and Chaoyang-C'hengteh railways. Pop. 
approx. 50,000. 

Cbengtu, cap. of prov. of Szechwan, 
W. China, situated in a fartlle plain 
watered by the Min, a trib. of the Yangtse. 
It is an Important railway centre and the 
seat of the Szechwan Univ. Rice and 
silk are it.s chief producta. Its Takiangyen 
dam and irrigation system, built in the 
3rcl cent. Bc. are in good repair. The 
temples of the poet Tu Fu tmd nuiuy 
other historical celebrities are the jjride 
of C. 

Chengyangkuan, tn In the prov. of 
Anwei, China; noted for its market. 

Ch6nier, Andr4 Marie (1702-94), Fr. 
poet and miscellaneous writer, sfju of 
the Fr. consul at Constantinople, hie 
mother being Creek. He w'as educ. at 
the Collie de Navarre, and began to write 
verse at the ago of 16, with imitations 
of Homer and Virgil. Ho held at on© 
time a commission in the army, but soon 
devoted himself to literature. He wrote 
many idylls and elegies, which show his 

S owers as poet, although little w*aa pub. 

uring his life-time. Singularly chaste in 
stylo, he approached the Grtwks In their 
powers of eloquence and choice selection 
largely influenced by 
Milton, whoso classic style he sought to 
imitate. In 1787 he accepted a poet in 
the Fr. embassy in London, but after 3 
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T«ars returned to France* where* after 
joining the rerolutionanr moTement for a 
short time* he threw in hie lot with the 
Moderate party, being disgusted with the 
extreme methods adopted by the reyolu- 
tionaries. Most of his politioal writings 
appeared in the Journal ds Paris. When 
his party was defeated and the king 
executed, he paid for his outspokenness, 
was arrested and thrown into the St 
Lozare prison, and guillotined 4 months 
later. C. is regarded as the foremost Fr. 
poet of the 18th cent. A olassioist, he 
diiYered only from the great olassicists in 
that he was more of a Hellene than they— 
a trait which he owed to his Gk mother's 
influence. The only long works he pro¬ 
jected were in the spirit of the 18th cent. 


DimolT, l>a Vis et Voeuwe d*Andr4 Chinier, 
1936; G. Walter, A. CMnier, son mMeu er 
son tempSt 1947. 

ChAnisr* Marie Joseph Blaise de (1764- 
1811), Fr. dramatist and poet, younger 
brother of Andr6. He was a Jacobin, 
and served in the legislative assemhly for 
a period of 80 years. C. was a keen 
politician with democratic principles,, 
which account largely for the popularity 
of his tragedies, chief of which are hia 
Charles IX, 1790, Henry VJIX, 1791, Jean 
Colas, 1791. and TinuMan, 1794. Ho 
became a member of the Convention, and 
was on the Council of Five Hundred. Ho 
was distinguished for his satires, amongst 
which may be mentioned his Epttre d 
’Voltaire, 1S06. 
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THE CHATEAU OF CHENONCEAUX 


and belonged to the Encyclopaedic move¬ 
ment. The best known of his poems 
belong to the BucoliQues: La Jeune 
Tarentine; L*Aveugle (on the legend of 
Homer wandering and blind); and Le Jeune 
Maiade. Of the odes the beet known are 
the Pindaric Jeu de Paume and one 
addressed to Charlotte Corday. The 
lambes, wliioh contain some of his flneet 

f >octry, wore all written during his 
ncaroerntion in St Lazare. In style 
his importance lies In his use of enjamoe- 
ment, and he W'os the first who in this 
manner systematically modified the 
somowiiat monoUmoiis uniformity of the 
Alexandrine so os to lend It more life and 
flexibility. His works on soientlflc miw- 
tioDs or current problems Include 
VAm^riqw (planned as a poetic geo¬ 
graphy of the known world); VHemUs 
(a universal philosophy in verse): L*Amo- 
nomie; J^a Superstition; and L'/nvenl^m, 
later works which show a deeper skill 
in literary craftsmanship. His Ponies 
Iprigues were pub. after his death In 1819. 
See E. Faguet, A, CMnisr, 1902; P. 


Chenille* special kind of pile yarn used 
in millinery manuf., curtains, and carpets. 
It may be of silk or worsted according to> 
the purpose required. It is made by 
weaving a gauze cloth of very open tex¬ 
ture which is then out into strips and 
finished off into a roimded-pile thread. 

Chenkiang* port in the Kiangsu prov. of 
China, on the 8. bank of the Yangtse, 
about 150 m. from its month. Ita 
existence as a port is gravely threatened 
by the deterioration of the harbour. 
Pop. 200,000. 

Chenonoeaux, Fr. vil. in the dept of 
Indre-et-Lolre, 22 m. E. of Tours (q.v,), 
on the Cher. It is famous for its magnifi¬ 
cent Renaissance ch&teau, which is oon- 
struoted over the riv. The building was 
begun by Thomas Bohier, a tax collector, 
in 1515. The great gallery, 199 ft long,, 
which crosses the Cher, was added by 
PbiUbert Delorme (q.vJ in 1560. The 
oh&teau, confiscated by Francis I in 1535* 
was given by Henry II to Diane de 
Poitiers, from whom ll w^as forcibly taken 
by C'atherine do’ Medici (qq.v.) in exchange 
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for CSiauixiont Lator it woa 

poesemed hy tbe vendOme and Bourbon* 
Cond6 familiee. 

Chenopodiaoaaa, family of Dicotyledons, 
contains over 500 species many of culinary 
▼alue. Many grow on salt or alkaline 
soils, and fi^ueut seashores. Most of 
the plants are herbaceous, with dense 
indorescences of small dowers. There is 
usually a simple, persistent perianth of 
sepaloid leaTes, 1 to 5 in number, the 
stamens typically equal the perianth* 
leaves in number, the ovary is superior 
and unilocular with a single campy- 
lotropouB, basal ovule; there are no 
stipules, and the fruit is a nut or an 
achene. Genera Include AiripleXt Beta, 
Chetwpodium, Orayia, Habliizia, ScUi- 
cornia, and Spinacia. 

Chenopodium, important genus of the 
Chenopodiaceae, of about 110 species of 
temperate regions. Among those fo\md 
la Britain are C. bonua-henricus. All-good. 
Mercnry. or Good King Henry, a perennial 
with edible shoots liko asparagus; C. 
polyspertnum. All-seed; C. tmlvaria. Stink¬ 
ing Goosefoot; C. /tcifolium. Fig-leaved 
Goosefoot; O. mtarale, Nettl^leaved 
Goosefoot; C. urbicum. Upright Goose- 
foot; C. ntbrum. Bod Goosefoot: C. glatt- 
cvm, Glaucous Goosefoot; O. album, Fat 
Hen; and C. hybridum, Sowbane—all 
annuate. C. qtdnoa, the annual Quinoa of 
Peru, yields very lam seeds used for 
food, groMdng where other cereals do not 
ripeiK C. ambroaUndes is the annual Maxi- 
cfin Tea, and its variety cmthdminHeum, 
Wormae^ provides an essential oil used 
as a veraihhjge; C, capUaktm is the Straw¬ 
berry Bhte of Kurope, with bright red 
seeds; and C. omoranfioclor is often used 
in S. France as a substitute for spinach. 

CheayiMii, ta in the prov. of Kweichow, 
China^ KKl m. KNE. of the cap., Kwei- 
ynng. It is noted for its gold and copper 
mines. The volume of trade transacted 
in C. is about ono-third o( that of the 
whole prov. 

Cheops, Khufu, second king of the 4th 
Dynasty of Egypt, and the builder of the 
Great f^ramid of Gisa. The construction 
of this great tomb and that of his sucoes- 
sor, Cephren, exhausted E^pt. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, all the Egyptians were 
put to work in relays of 100,000 working 
for 3 months, quarrying, constructing the 
road for transport, and preparing the site. 
All this work took 10 years, and the work 
of building the pyramid 20 years more. 

Chapman, i^tsr (e. 1473-c. 1538), 
printer and merchant of Edinburgh, one 
of the first Scottish printers. He was 
introduced to the court of James IV, and 
was trained as a clerk and writer under 
Pantor, the royal secretary. C. and 
Andrew Myllar were granted the sole 
patent to print books in Scotland, 1507. 
They set up tbolr printing-press (the first 
in Scotland) at toe foot of Blackfriara i 
Wynd in the Cowgate, Edinburgh. Two i 
of their pubs, remain, one, the first book 
printed in Scotland, consisting of 11 
small quartos bound together, 1508, the 
othffl? Breviarium Aberdonense, 1510, 
See introduction by D. Laing, The 
Chtpman and Myllar Prints, 1508, 1827, 


and R. Dickson. IniroduGtUm of the Art 
of PrinHng into Soo^n^ 1885. 

Chopping Wyoombs, see WyooMBS, 
High. 

Chepstow, tn of Monmouthshire on the 
R. Wye, near its junction with the Severn. 
The tn lies on a 8loj>e between steep oUfis, 
and is surrounded by beautiful soenery. 
It possesses the ruins of a castle which 
sustained eev. sieges during the Great 
Rebellion, and in its neighbourhood are 
the remains of the famous Tintom Abbey. 
The Wye is crossed near here by Brunei's 
tubular suspension bridge, and here occur 
the highest tides In the Brit. Isles, the 
water sometimes rising 70 ft above low 
level. It is a holiday centre for the Wye 
Valley and the Royal Forest of Dean. 
Pop. 5473. 

Cheque, money order on a banker drawn 
out by a person who has money in the 
bank, and payable on presentment by the 

g erson to whom the C. is written out or 
y the bearer. The rules with regard to 
a bill of exchange (q.v.), defined in the 
Bill of Exchange Act, 1882, are also 
applicable to C.s. A 0. must bear a two¬ 
penny stamp, and must be signed by the 
drawer, and presented within a reasonable 
time. A banker who pays a forged C. 
cannot debit his ouitomer with the 
amount. When the amount is fmndu- 
leutly altered, the banker who pays it 
can recover from his custotaer onb' the 
amount originally placed on the C. Kegli - 
gence on the part of the customer oausing 
or giving facilities for fraud may excuse 
the baiucer, it it be grow; but merely 
leaving one's C. book in an unlocked 
drawer win not per se be sulBoleiit for 
this. Bankers paying on forged endorse¬ 
ments stand on somewhat different foot¬ 
ing. A banker who pays in good faith 
and in the ordinary course ot business 
a C. on himself to order on dmnand, 
bearing a forged endorsement, will not be 
held liable to his customer for the amount 
(Section GO. Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 
—a section wliich protects only bankers). 
The banker is bound to pay the C. on 
demand, except in cases when the drawer 
has previously given notice to him not to 
ay on his acoount, or when the drawer 
as d, or committed an act of bankruptcy. 
In England C.s may be crossed tn order to 
lessen the risk of loss by theft or fraud. 
A crossed C. has 2 parallel lines drawn 
across it. In which may be written a 
particular banker’s name, or merely the 
words ’& Co.’ In the former case it is 
said to be specially crossed, and will only 
be paid through the banker mentioned. 
When it is generally crossed, it is payable 
only through a bank. If the words *not 
negotiable* are added, the person taking 
the C. does not have and cannot give a 
better title to it than that of the i^rson 
from whom he took It. C.s are returned 
by the banker after payment to the 
person who originally drew them. Since 
17 Oct. 1967 the endorsement of C.s by 
payees has been unnecessary- By the 
Chernies Act, 1957, an uiiondorsed C. 
whlcli appears to have been paid by the 
drawer’s banker is evidence of receipt by 
the payee of tlie snm payable by the C. 
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Chegesn* popular name lor C. Court* 
a oouutiT mansion and estate in Bucks. 
Snirland, the ofBoia] county residence of 
Brit. Prime Bllnisters. The house is 
situated iu a sheltered hollow of the 
Ghlltem Hills at just over 600 ft above 
sea level, and its grounds contain Coombe 
Hill, 852 ft, one of the hugest points in 
the Cbilterns. The estate, which lies near 
Princes Risborougrb, is about 38 m. from 
London, and contains 1500 ac. of farm¬ 
lands and woods. The nation owes this 
ploturesuue and historio mansion to the 
muniflcenoe of Lord Lee of Fareham, who 
in 1917, when Sir Arthur Lee, M.P., 
created a trust for the upkeep, staffing, 
etc., of the house and estate for the use. on 
his death, of Brit. Premiers. In 1920 he 
decided not to await that event, and on 
8 Jan. 1921 Mr Lloyd Oeorge first occu¬ 
pied the residence. The mansion dates 
from the 15th cent., and contains a 
collection of Cromwell portraits and r^lcs. 

Cher: 1. Fr. riv., risln^ear Aubusson, 
and flowing generally IsTW. to join the 
Loire about 12 m. below Tours. It is 
navigable from Vierzon. Lengrth about 
220 m. 

2. Dept of central France, formed from 
part of the anot prov. of Berry and a 
small part of Bourbonnais. The climate 
is temperate, the surface generally level 
and well wooded. The soil is fertile, and 
corn, vines, fruit-trees, beet, hemp, and 
flax are produced. Livestock is rtiised, 
and there Is much bee-keeping. The 
chief occupation Is agriculture, but there 
are some manufs., including woollen 
goods, cutlery, porcelain, glass, and 
confectionary. The prin, tns are Bourges 
(the cap.) and St-Amand-Mont-Bond 
(qq.v.). Area 2819 sq. m,; pop. 284,400. 

Cherasoo, It. tn in Piedmont (q.v.) on 
the I'anaro. An armistice was signed 
here in 1796 between Napoleon (q.v.) and 
the Piedmontese. There is a silk in¬ 
dustry. Pop. 9000. 

Cherbouiu, fortifled seaport tn and 
naval station in the dept of Manobe, 
France, situated at the head of the penin¬ 
sula of Cotentin, 85 m. W. of Havre. It 
has tribunals of the flrst class, and la the 
seat of a snb-preteoture. It is the H.Q. 
of one of the 5 naval arrons. of France, 
and possesses a lyc^ and a naval school. 
Its prln. industry is centred in the works 
of tne dockyard, but there are manufs. 
of hosiery and lace, chemicals and leather, 
as well as sugar and salt refineries, sawing, 
and flour mills. Nothing oertain is 
known of the origin of C., but a common 
supposition is that It occupies the site 
of the Rom. station of OoKoRum, and 
the name C. was long regarded as a 
corruption of Oeesarte Burgus. The tn 
osrtainlr existed in the 10th oent. In the 
11th cent., under the name of Canisbur, 
It was a favourite resort of the Norman 
kings of England. In 1686 Vauban 
planned the harbour works, which were 
continued under Napoleon I, but not 
finally complete until 1856, when they 
were formally inaugurated by Napoleon 
HI in the presenoe of Queen Victoria. 
Thirty years later the gov. expended 
49,000j,000 francs on the oonstniotlon of 


fresh works. The oommeroial and naval 
ports are quite distinct frmn each other. 
The latter consists of 3 basins cut out of 
the rock, 55 ao. in area with a minimum 
depth of water of 30 ft. Adjoining are 
dry docks and some of the largest ship- 
bmlding yards in France. The bay is 
sheltered on the N. by a huge liCgus* or 
breakwater, 2i m, from the harbour, over 
2 m. long, 650 ft wide at its base, and 30 
ft at its summit. The passages for vessels 
on the £. and W. of the digue are pro¬ 
tected by batteries, the chief being Fort 
National with 100 guns on the tie de PelOe, 
and there is a fort in the centre of the 
breakwater. A series of coast redoubts 
and large fortifications behind this outer 
ring of defence renders C. almost impreg¬ 
nable from the sea. In the Second World 
War the Port Militalre and the Gare 
Maritime wore heavily damaged, and the 
naval arsenal completely destroyed. The 
AUJee captured C. by a land attack up the 
(^ntentin Peninsula. Americans entered 
C. on 25 June 1944. Pop. 40,000. See 
further under Western Front in Second 
World War, BcUtle of Normandy, 

Cherbullez, Charles Viotor (1829-99), 
Fr. novelist, b. Genova. He studied 
philosophy, philology, and mathematics. 
He was llrst a teacher, and afterwards 
wrote, besides his works of fiction, 
critical essays on various topics. His 
novels are a blend of narrative and philo¬ 
sophic reflection, and the amusing, if 
eccentric, originality of their style ap¬ 
pealed to a large class of readers. Some 
of his most popular novels are Le Prinre 
Vitale, 1864, Samue^l Brohl ei Cie, 1877, 
Noira et rouges, 1880, and Le Secret d%i 
fricepleur, 1893, most of which appeared 
In the Uevue dea deux Mondes, He also 
contributed political and serious articles, 
such as L\4rt et la nature and UEapagne 
poliiigue, 1874, Hia works were very 
popular in other countries. He was made 
member of the Fr. Academy in 1881. 
See A. Celidres, V. Cherbtiliez, 1936. 

Cherohel, see Cabs are*. 

Cherdyn% tn in the Perm’ Oblast of 
the Orals, 170 m. N. of Perm*. Pop. 
(1932) 5000. It was the old oop. of 
the N. Urals (until 1708; Komi (q.v.) 
princelings tiU 1505, under Moscow from 
1472). 

Cheremlnes, tee Mari. 

Gheremkhovo, tn in the Irkutsk Oblast 
of S£. Siberia, 80 m. NW. of Irkutsk on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. C. is the 
centre of the O. coal basin whidh stretches 
300 m. along the Trans-Siberian from 
Nishneudinsk to Lake Baykal. It is the 
second oentre of the Irkutsk-C. Industrial 
area. Pop. (1956) 114,000 (1926, 14,000; 
1939, 66,000). 

Cherepovett, Russian tn in Vologda 
Oblast, 72 m. W. of Vologda, on ^he 
Rybinsk Reservoir (q.v.). It was 
founded In 1780. It has iron and steel 
plants (Murmansk ore, Vorkuta ooal, 
sorap) and is a transportation oentre 
(railway, Mariinsky Water Way, q.v.). 
jE>op. (1956) 73,000. 

Cherethites and Metliltee, foreign mer¬ 
cenaries forming the royal bodyguard of 
King David, and probably Philistines 
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<q.T.), The OlttJtes, who wore PhUls- 
tinos, were coupled with them. C. Is 
another form for Cretans, and the Philis¬ 
tines came from Capbtor, which is 
identified with Crete. The Carites (a 
scribal error for Cherethitee) hrou^rht 
about Athallah’s downfall, and made 
Joash kingr. The C. were settled in the 
Negreb (I Sam. xxx. 14). 

CherhiU, par. of Wilts, England, 10 m. 
W. of Marlborough. It is noted for its 
old Tithe Bam, and for the White Horse 
cut out on the Downs, which together 
with the lofty Lansdowne Monument 
above forms a noted landmark. Pop. 
367. 

Cheribon, in of Javcu Indonesia, on the 
Java Sea, 125 m. SE. of Jakarta. A 
manufacturing centre (chemicals, tex¬ 
tiles, tobacco), C. also exports sugar, rice, 
and copra. Pop. 54,000. 

Cherimoyer, or Cherimoia, edible fruit 
of a Peruvian, downy-leaved, evergreen 
trec3, Annona cherimoia, closely allied to 
the custaid-apple of the W. Indies. The 
fruit is much esteemed by the people of 
the W. parts of S. America. Its omtlva- 
tion has spread to Central America and to 
Europe, India, and Africa. 

Cherith. Brook of, the brook ‘before.* 
l.e. E. of, the Jordan (1 Kings xvli). It 
was Elijah’s hiding-place during the first 
part of the 3 years’ drought. 

Cheriton, par. of E. Kent, England, 
now forming part of the bor. of Folkestone 
(q.v.). 

Cherkassy: 1. Oblast in central 

Ukraine, S. of Kiev, situated largely on 
the r. b. of the Dnieper, in the wooded 
steppe, black earth belt- Pop. (1956) 

l, 500,000, almost entirely Ukrainian 
(before the war also Jewish). Sugar- 
beet and w'heat are grown, and hogs and 
cattle raised for milk and meat; there are 
also food industries. The area belonged 
to the medieval Kiev state; in 1362 it 
became Lithuanian, in 1569 Polish, and 
in 1793 Kussian. 

2 . Cap. and an economic and cultural 
centre of the above, on the Dnieper, 96 

m. SE. of Kiev. Pop. (1956) 62,000 
(1897, 30,000; 1926,40,000; 1939,52,000). 
It was probably founded at the end of 
the 13th cent.; 1386-1649, cap. of the 
Ukrainian hetmans (q.v.). 

Cherkesses, see Ctbcassians. 

Cherkessk (formerly Batalpashinsk, in 
I930’s SuUmov, Yezhovo-Cherkessk), tn 
In the Stavropol’ Kray of N. Caucasus, 
60 m S. of Stavropol’, cap. of the Kara- 
chay-Circassian Autonomous Oblast (q.v.). 
Pop. (1956) 37,000, predominantly Rus¬ 
sian and Ukrainian. It was founded In 
1803 as a Cossack vih, and has been a 
tn since 1880. 

Cherieria, genus of Caryophyllaceoe, 
of which one species, Ch. sedoides (syno¬ 
nym Alsine cherUri), the Mossy Cyphal, 
a perennial herb, is found on Scottish mts. 

Chermes, set Adsloks. 

Chernigov (Ukrainian Chemihiv): 1. 
Oblast in N. Ukraine, NB. of Kiev, 
situated in the Poles’ye (q.v.), and partly 
covered with mixed forests. Rye, wheat, 
and potatoes are grown, and hogs and 
cattle raised for milk and meat; there are 


lumbering, peat-cutting, and food in¬ 
dustries. The prin. tns ore C. and Nezhin. 
The area belonged to the medieval Kiev 
state, then variously to Russia and 
Lithuania-Poland; in 1654 it finally 
became Hnssian. Area 12,200 sq. m.; 
pop. over 1,500,000, almost entirely 
Ukrainian (before the war also Jewish). 

2. Cap., economic and cultural ctmtre 
of the above, on the R. Desna, 78 m. NE. 
of Kiev. It has sev. llth-12th-oent, 
churches and interesting 17th-oent. 
buildings. It was the main tn of the 
Severyaiie tribe from the 7 th cent.; from 
1024 to 1239 it was cap. of C. Grand Prin¬ 
cipality stretching to the Oka and the N, 
Caucasus. Pop. (1956) 74,000. 

Chemikovsk, former city in the Uro^^. 
It originated iu the 1930*8 as on industrial 
subu^ NE. of Ufa where most of Ufa’s 
industries were concentrated. It was 
made a separate tn in 1944, but again 
fused with Ufa in 1956. Pop. (1956) 
206,000. 

Chernov, Viktor Mikhaylovich (1873- 
1952). Russian politician, leader of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries (q.v.), occupy¬ 
ing a central position in the party. In 
1917 he was minister of agriculture In 
Kerensky’s provisional gov.; in 1918 he 
was elected chairman of the Constituent 
Assembly. He emigrated in 1920 and 
d. in America. See his The Great Russian 
Revolution, New Haven, 1986. 

Chernovitsi, or Chernovitsy, see Cher¬ 
novtsy. 

Chernovtsy: 1. Oblast In W. Ukraine, 
comprising N. parts of Bukovlna and 
Bessarabia, lying in the Carpathian foot¬ 
hills, traversed by the R. Prut and partly 
covered by beech forests. It has wheat 
and sunflower growing, sheep raising, 
lumbering and woodworking, and food 
Industries. For its hist, sec BussOYtKA 
and Bessarabia. Area 3200 sq. m.; 
pop. (1956) 767,000, mostly Ukrainians. 

2 . (Ukrainian Chernivtsl, Rumanian 
Cernauti, Ger. Czernowitz, Russian Char* 
novitsy until 1944) Cap., economic and 
cultural centre of the above, on R. Prut. 
It has textile, engineering, and food 
industries. There is a unlv. (1875). 
C. has been known since 1407. became a 
tn in 1786, and can. of Bukovlna In 1849. 
From the late I9lh cent, it has been a 
centre of th© Ukrainian national move¬ 
ment. Pop. (195C>) 142,000 (1930, 

111,000), Ukrainians and Jews. 

Chernyakhovsk, see Insterbubo. 

Chernyshevzkiy, Nikolay Gavrilovich 
(1828-89), Russian publicist and literary 
critic, the leader of the Radical intelli¬ 
gentsia in the 1860*8 and OO’s; he spent 
19 years in banishment in Siberia. His 
dissertation The Aesthetic Relations of 
Art and ReatUy, with its strictly utili¬ 
tarian view on art, his many articles 
(1854-64) in the Radical monthly The 
Contemporary (q.v.), his novel Whai is to 
be Done? and his Notes on J, S, MiWs 
* Political Economy' laid the foundations 
of revolutionary Populism (sec Populism), 
prepared the ground for Marxism in 
Russia, and provided an important 
element of the Bolshevik ideology. 

Cherokm, tribe of N. Amer. Indians of 
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the Iroquoton loniniw stock, tramberiucr 
45,0(^0. They formerly possessed a iBurse 
tract of land on either side of the S. 
Appalachian Mte. They sided with the 
English In most of the disputes between 
the European colonists and with the 
Royalist party in the revolntionajTr war. 
The failure of the Royalist party led to 
their subjugation by the new rep. and 
the loss of a large part of their ter. The 
increasing number of white settlers led to 
disputes with the original owners of the 
land, and those who had not already 
moved w«ire driven, in 1838, to their 
present position in the NE. comer of Okla¬ 
homa. umlle others live In Tennejwee. The 
<). have a written alphabet of 85 characters 
Invented in 1821 by George Guess, or 
Seqxioyah, a half-breed. Until 1906, 
when they disbanded as a tribe to become 
U.S. citizens, they had a constitutional 
gov., consisting of an elected chief, a 
senate, cmd a houst^ of representatives. 

Cherrapunji, vil. in Assam state, India, 
in K hasl Hills. It bas the heaviest known 
ann. rainfall In the world, the average 
being 426 in. per annum. In 1861 the 
total recorded for the year was 905 In., of 
wldch 366 in. fell in the month of July. 

Cherry. Prunvs earcuus Is the Sour C., 
and crossing with JP. ewnmn, the Wild C., 
luws given the Duke or Sweet C.s; family 
Rosacoao. The C.-trees differ from the 
plum-trees very slightly, and there is little 
to distin^lsh them from one another 
beyond the folding of the leaves in the 
bu<t -in the C. they are flat, in the plum 
rolled up. The fruit in both cases Is 
stemy and is termed technically a drupe. 
Fro*n early times the C. has been cultl- 
vaU*<l for its edible fruit, emd Lucullus. 
tiie cpicitro, is said to have brought it into 
Europe. /*. chctmfucerctmis, the ground 
C., a dwarf species, never rising above 3 or 
4 ft high, is common to Lower Austria, 
Hungary, and Siberia; P. nigra, the black 
Amer. C., Is a handsome tree with loose 
umbels of pinkish flowers; P. tmrulaia, the 
tine-toothed O., is a native of China, and 
iii \A’. gardens bears double flowers: P. 
tUjtrrssa, the sand C., grows well in N. 
America, and in Britain is a handsome, 
hut short-lived bush; P, prostrata, the 
spreading C., is a small prostrate bush 
which brightens the rooks of Dalmatia, 
Candia, and Asia Minor with Its pink 
blossoms; P. Japonica, the Japan C., is a 
b<‘autiful plant with double flowers which 
appear in Great Britain In Mar. In all 
the above species of true C.8 the leaves 
come out later than the flowers, but in the 
bird O.S the racemes of flowers appear 
after or at the same time as the leav^. 
Of these may be mentioned P. mahaUb, 
the Mahaleb or perfumed O., a sweet- 
smelllug shrub with a bitter and nauseous 
fruit; P. paduB, the common bird C., a 
species wnlch grows wild In the wootis 
and hedges of control Europe: P*^*;- 
giniana, Uie choke C., a lar^ tree with 
shining deciduous looves, used in cabinet- 
making in N. America; P. capoUim, the 
copollim or Mexican bird O., which a 
pleasant-smelling fruit, while the bark is 
reputed to be a valuable febrifuge. The 
C. laurels are allied to the bird Oa and 


true C.s, and are distinguished from them 
by having evergreen leaves and long 
racemes of flowers which appear with the 
leaves. P. caroliniana, the evergreen or 
Carolina C. laurel, is an ornamental tree 
with poisonous leaves; P. laurocerasua, 
the common or broad-leaved C. laurel. Is a 
hardy evergreen much oultivatted in Brit, 
shrubberies and Is remarkable for the 
amount of hydrocyanic acid secreted In 
its leaves; P. Itisitanica, the Portugal 
laurel, a native of Portugal and the 
Canaries, flourishes in Britain, where it is 
readily prope^gated from its abundant 
fruit. 
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Cherto, see Ores. 

Cherson, see Kherson. 

ChersonesuB (Gk chersonisos, continent- 
is., i.e. a peninsula), anot name of sev. 

{ >enin8ulas in Europe and Asia, the most 
mportant being C. Taurlca, or Scythica 
(Crimea), C. Cimbrica (Jutland), C. 
Thracioa (Gallipoli), C. Aurea (Malay). 
By the C. Athenian writers usually meant 
C. Thraclca. See Crimea; Gallipoei; 
Jutland; Malaya. 

ChersonesuB (or Chersonese, Russian 
Khersones), mins of an anct Gk city in 
SW. Crimea, 2 m. W. of Sevastopor. 
Founded in the 5th cent, bo, C. was the 
commercial and administrative centre of 
W. Crimea until its decline in the 14th 
cent. ad. Excavations have been mode 
since 1827. 

Chert, variety of quartz (q.v.) which 
occurs In limestone in much the same way 
as flints occur in chalk, though in tabular 
masses rather than in nodules. Its for¬ 
mation is due to concretion; that is silica 
derived from sponges passed Into solution, 
then filtered down through the calcareous 
ooze and was reprecipitated when con¬ 
ditions were suitable for the deposition of 
the silica and the solution of the limestone. 
Thus in certn.ln localities the calcium car¬ 
bonate in the limestone has ^ven plaoe to 
Silica. C. occurs m a vari^v of colours 
(grey, white, red, yellow, aam brown), is 
coarser than flint, and is generally more 
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brittle. The oaarsetr varieties are called 
bomstone (o.v.). 

Chertsey, tn in Stirrey, England, on the 
r. b. of the R. Thamee, 20 m. WSW. of 
London. The riv. is crossed here by a 
7 -arched bridge. C. possesses the remains 
of a famous abbey. In which Henry VI was 
buried. The poet Oowloy d. here and 
Charles James Fox lived at St Ann's Hill. 
Partly residential, partly industrial, and 
still partly agrio.. 0. Is one of the most 
attractive Thames-side tns in Surrey. 
Sev. thousand workers are engaged in 
engineering industries tn the dlst., and 
others in large factories in the tns Just 
outside. Agriculture and market garden¬ 
ing also provide emplo 3 rment lor con¬ 
siderable numbers. Pop. 31.029. 

Cherubim, plural of the Heb. word 
cherub {kiriib)» one of the 9 choirs of 
angels (see Anosl). 

Cherubini. Luigi (1760-1842), It. com¬ 
poser. b. Florence, the son of a musician 
at the Pergola Theatre, He began to 
study composition at the age of 9 under 
the Fellcl. and after their deaths under 
Biszarri and Castruoci. In 1773 he com¬ 
posed a mass, and by 1778 his growing 
success as a writer of church music led to 
his being sent to study under ^rtl, who 
not only taught him well, but Mve him 
minor parts of his own scores to finish. 
From 1780 dramatic compositions occu¬ 
pied O. almost exclusively until his 
appointment in a minor post at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1795. In 1785-6 ho 
visited London, and produced La Finta 
Principesm, UArtoBerse, and Oiulio 
Sabino. In 1788 he produced l^enia in 
Axdide at Turin, but from 1788 Paris was 
his home, and he produced there among 
other operas Demophon Lodoiska, Elisa^ 
M6d6e, Lea Deux JourrUes, and Anacr6on. 
In 1806 he produced Faniska at the 
Imperial Theatre, Vienna. In 1815 he 


1865. and the memoirs of Mile de Mont- 
pensler. 1891. 

Cherusoi. Ger. tribe occupying the basin 
of the Weser, N. of the Harz Forest. 
In AD 9 Arminins (q.v.). a chief of the C., 
revolted and destroyed the Rom. general 
Qulntilius Varus and his army. Their 
prestige was wrested from them towfwds 
the end of the Ist cent, ad by tlielr neigh¬ 
bours, the Chattl. and their tor. was later 
occupied by the Saxons. (Tacitus, A nnals, 
i. 2. 11. 12, 13). 

Chervil, name given to various species of 
Umbelliforae. Common C.. Anthriscus 
cerefolium, is an ann. herb, introduced 
from S. Europe, and otowu for its leaves, 
used for salads, gami^ing, and seasoning. 
Bulbous-rooted O., Chaerophyllum 6ttZ- 
bosum, a S. European biennial, is some¬ 
times grown like carrots for Its edible 
yellowish roots. Bur C.. AnthriseuA 
neglecta„ and Rough C., Ohaeropfif/llum 
temvlum, are annuals native to Britain and 
Europe, introduced to N. America. 

CherviUe. Gaspard Georges Pesoow, 
Marquis de (1821-98), was 5. Chartres. 
He was a collaborator of Dumas p^re, but 
be wrote independently a number of books 
on country life and sport. He also wrote 
Au viHoffe. ligendes et croguis rusiigues, 
1887, and Les Chiens et Us chats, 1888. 

Cherwell, Eng. riv., trJb. of tlie Thames, 
rising 12 m. NE. of Banbury, and flowing 
S. for 30 m. through Northants and Oxon. 
to Join the main stream near Oxford. 

Chesapeake Bay, In Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia, and dividing the former into 2 
parts, is the largest Inlet on the E. coast 
of the U.S.A., extending 195 m., with a 
width of from 3 to 30 m., from the mouth 
of the Susquehanna R. southwaM to 
Hampton Roads. Its entrance has on ita 
N. side (Jape Cliaries, a?Kl on the B* Cape 
Henry, 13 m. apart. The land on either 
side of the inlet is greatly indented, and 


composed an overture and a symphony receives the R.s Susquehanna, Severn 
for the PhUliamionic Society, London. Patapsco, Patuxent, Potomac, Rappa- 

In 1816 he was made one of the superin- ’-- 

tendente of the royal chapel, and in 1822 
had become director of the Conservatoire. 

In 1833 he produced his last work for the 


hannock, and York on tlie W., and James 
on the SW., all navigable rivs. The water 
is so deep that the largest ships can 


In 1833 he produced his last work for the proceed almost to the mouth of the 
theatre, AH Baba, Henceforward he Susquehanna, and Baltimore is virtually 
devoted himself to church music, and his washed by the ocean. The bay is con- 


Requiem in D minor (1836) is one of his 
finest works. As a composer, he is, with 
Gluck, an austere representative of a 
nobler classical style in Fr. opera: aa a 
teacher his influence was harmful in 
restricting his pupils by the narrow mlos of 
an earlier age. Beethoven greatly ad¬ 
mired him, and was influencied by his 
Deux Joum^es, in his opera Fidelia, but 
C. neither understood nor appreciated 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn was the only 
young contemporary whom he openly 
praised 


— - -—,y is con¬ 

nected near its head with the Delaware 
R. by the C. and Delaware (3anal. The 
Dismal Swamp Canal and the C. and 
Aibemarlo Canal connect it with Albe¬ 
marle Sound. 

Cheselden, William (1688-1752), auate- 
i^st and Rurgoon. b, Somerby, Lelos. He 


^d him, and influen|sd by his studlod anatemf In Lordon 

...hi.™™ h... pe, (1666-1708). and In 1731 Ul^clt 

began to give lectures ou the subject. 
Ho was elected a follow of the Royal 
Society In 1712, and pub. a series of 

;^ ^™l Pi.™ Adolg.. (1809-01). Fr. 

historian, 5, Rouon. He held chairs of his sight through the formation of on 
Strasburg, artificial pupil ^jy C.) after being blind 
His prin. books are Diefion- from infancy. In 1713 he mib Anainmu 
naire instUuiions, meeurs, ei of the HunS^ Hodi/ loi^ ^e 

^yutwnes deiA Frant^, 1849. ^d HisUnre book on the subject,* and In 1733 

^ de Louis ^aphia, or the Anatomy of the Bones with 

1870-91. the memoirs ot Satat-Slmon, minster hospl&sT Md ^ sISl «»™n 
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operator baa seldom been surpassed. The 
lateral operation for lithotomy as It is 
now practised was his invention. In 1737 
be retired from practice owini; to the 
Jealousy of his ooUeagrnes. and d. of 
apoplexy at Bath, 1762. Alexander Pope 
(q.v.) was one of his Intimate friends. 
Life by Sir Zachary Cope, 1953. 

Chesham, urb. dist. and mrkt tn of 
Bucks, Enfirland, 26 m. WNW. of London, 
in the valley of the R. Chess (a rlv. noted 
for its watt^rcress and trout-flshlnir). C. 
nianufs. boots and shoes, brushes and 
other hardwood products, scientific and 
surgical instruments, jewellery, choco¬ 
lates, gasflred boilers, toys, and valves. 
I»op. (urb. dist.) 11,500. 

Cheshire, co. of England, bounded on 
(lie N. liy the Irish Sea and the Mersey, 
also by Lanes and Yorks, and on its other 
sliles by the shires of Derby, Stafford, 
8al<»p, Flint, Denbigh, and by the estuary 
of the Dee. The oo. contains numerous 
antiquities, including Rom. roads, bor- 
r(*ws, reniiiins of rt^igious houses, and 
many old castles and manor houses. 
William the Conqueror made it a oo. 
palatinate under Hugh Lupus*, Henry 
vlll HubordlnatxMl it to the crown, but 
the CO. did not send representatives to the 
Eng. I'arliainent until 1543. Its greatest 
len^h from E. to W. is 48 m., its breadth 
from N. to s. is 32 m„ total area (of land 
and water) 1015 sq. m., 76 per cent of 
which is under cultivation. The surface 
of the CO., except on the extreme. E. 
border, is level, well-wooded, and in parts 
sluddt'd \vlth small lakes or meres. The 
plain rests oii red sandstone, crosst.*d by a 
ritlge running from N. to S. The chief 
rivs. arc the Dee, Mersey, and Weaver, 
all navigable, and the eo. has also a 
splendid sysUiin of canals—including the 
great<*r part of the Manchtwter Ship 
Clanal —and an extensive railway network. 
The soil is chiefly clayey or sandy loam 
with marl or peat, arid is very fertile. 
The lai»d is dlvideii into grazing and 
arabU^ rc'glons, potatoes being an im- 
p(»rtant crop in the latter. Cereals grow 
well here, especially t>ats. but the chief 
prtMiuct of the co. is its milk, only a 
small proportion of which is made intxi 
chetisc. There are more cows to the sq. 
m. than in any other part of England, and 
the pasture laud is very fine. Trie climate 
is moist and temperate. Cottons, silk, 
and other textiles arc manuf. at the tus 
near the I^anc^ and Yorks boundaries. 
.Shipbuilding and all forms of engineering 
are important, and there are large oil 
refineries at Ellesmere Port. Port Sun- 
liglit, with soap and margarine factories 
adjacent to the garden vll.. Is in the WirraJ 
peninsula. One of the most remarkable 
prodiKjts of C. Is the rock-salt found in 
abundance in the Northwich, WInsford. 
MidcUowlch, Sandboch, and Lymm areas. 
To this C. owM Its flourishing chemical 
Industry, notably the Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ works at Northwich (Q-v-)- 
There la also a factory for mielw products 
at Oapeuliurst (q.v.). Chester is the ^p., 
and other big tns are Birkenhe^, wlUi Its 
world-famous docks, Wallasey, Bebingtcm, 
Ellesmere Port. Macclesfield, Stockport. 

E.E. 3 


Crewe, Northwich, Altrinohaixi, and Hyde 
i»ce separate articles). O. Is divided Into 
10 co. and 6 bor. conetitnenoies for pari, 
electoral purposes, each retnming 1 
member. Pop. 1,258,000. See F. H. 
Crossley, Cheshire (County Books .Series), 
1949; J. H. Ingram, Companion into 
Cheshire (second od.), 1949; A. Mee, 
Cheshire (new ed.), 1951. 

Cheshire Regiment, The (formerly 22nd 
Foot), raised In 1689. Fought under 
Marshal Sohomberg in Ireland and took 
part in the defenc?e of Gibraltar in 1727, 
and the capture of the is. of Louisburg in 
1758. Its grenadiers served under Wolfe 
at the capture of Quebec. Served many 
years in W. Indies, then participated in 
the Amer. War of Indepondonoe. Under 
Sir Charles Napier It gained great distinc¬ 
tion in the Scinde war of 1843. Beai*s 
honours for S. African War, 1899-1902. 
During First World War it raised 38 
battalions which served in France, 
Flanders, Gallipoli, Macedonia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. It first received it.s 
Cheshire co. title in 1782. In the Second 
World War the regiment fought in NW. 
Europe and Italy. Its badge is the well- 
known acorn issuing from oak-leaves 
within an 8-pointed star. 

Cheshunt, urb. dist. of Herts, England, 
on the R. Lea, 14 m. N. of London. Here 
is C. Great House which belonged to 
Cardinal Wolsey. From here Charles I 
set out for Nottingham (1642) at the onset 
of tlie CJlvil War. Temple Bar (1672) 
stands in Theobald’s Park (q.v.). Bishop’s 
College (a Church of England theological 
college) was formerly the home of a theo¬ 
logical college founded by the Countess of 
Huntingdon w’^hich moved to C. in 1792. 
C. is the centre of the grtmt Lea Valley 
horticultural Industry, with the largest 
concentration of glasshouses in the world. 
Pop. (dist.) 23,880. 

Chesil Bank, or Beach (A.-S. ceosiU 
pebble-bank), curious sliingle beach on the 
coast of Dorset, England. It runs 18 m. 
SE. from Bridport, and ends in the so- 
called isle of Portland. At Portland end 
the bank is 35 ft above spring-tide level, 
and 200 yds broad. A peculiar fact about 
it is that the pebbles decrease iu size from 
1 to 3 in. in diameter at Portland to the 
size of peas at the W. end. 

Chesn4, Andr4 du (1584-1640), Fr. 
geographer and historiographer to Louis 
Xlll. He was h, in the prov. of Touraino 
and became famous for his historical and 
philological learning, which won him the 
name of ’father of French history.* The 
work ft)r which ho is best known in his 
collection of the oldest Fr, chroniclers, 
Historiae Francorum ScriptoreJi coaeianL 
oft Oentis Origine usque ad Philippi IV 
tempora^ of which he ed. 4 vols., and his 
son pub. the fifth after his father’s death. 

Chetney, Charles Cornwallis (1826-76), 
lieutenant-colonel, prof, of military 
strategy at Sandhurst, and a nephew of 
the explorer, B'rancis Rawdon O, Ho held 
the position of chairman of Sandhurst in 
[ 1861, during which time he acquired fame 
for his ‘Waterloo Lectures delivered 
there. 

i Chetnsy, Franoit Rawdon (1789-1872), 

M 
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general and explorer, b. In oo. Antrim, arranged: Qneen's rook (the rook la known 
Ireland. It was Ids report, drawn up In also as the castle), queen’s knight, qneen’s 
1829, on the subject of the isthmus of bishop, queen, king, king’s bishop* king’s 
Suez that made de Lesseps pi'oiect his knight, Icing’s rook. The front line is 
canal scheme. The one great wish of his composed entirely of pawns. Considering 
life was to have an overland route to thebackline.lt will be seen that each piece 
India via the Etiphrates, but the Fr. and is directly opposite to an opposing piece 
Russian opposition was so great that the of the same denomination; that queen 
idea was abandoned. In connection with faces queen and tiiat king faces king. The 
the scheme, however, he made 3 separate white queen is on a white square and the 
journeys to prove how far the Euptirates black queen on a black square. Tiio 
was navigable. He viTote the hlstoricjs of object of the game is to force the king of 
his expeditions, one of which was A’orm/irc the adverse party into such a situation 
of the Euphrates Expedition, l^Z5-7. that he can neither move nor remain 
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Ch«ney» Sir George Tomkyne (1830-95), 
soldier and author, brother of diaries 
Cornwallis C. (q.v.). In 1848 he joined the 
Bengal Engineers; served in the Indian 
Mutiny, and in 1892 became a general, 
and entered Parliament as member for 
Oxford. He wrote sev. novels. The 
Private Secretary, 1881, being the best 
known. He also wrote a highly imagin¬ 
ative dfjscrlptlon of a supposed invasion of 
England, entitled The Battle of Dorking, 
1871. 

Chets, game played by two persons on a 
board composed of 64 squares, alternating 
black and white, so placed that a white 
square is on the right-hand extremity of 
the board before each player. Thirty-two 
oheesmen are used, 16 being black and 16 
white. One player takes the black men, 
the other takes the white, and each 
arranges his pieces on the board before 
him as shown In the Illustration. Naming 
them from the white squai'O on the players’ 
right, the pieces in the back line are thus 


witliout the daDg(>r of being taken bv 
some other piece, for the law of tlie game, 
as will be stHjn later, does not aUow’ of 
his being imtually wiptured, but only 
threatened, ami he must then remove, If 
possible, out of danger. If ho cannot, the 
game is lost. From the accompanying 
diagram, the names of the various squares 
on the board may bo seen. That in front 
of the queen's rook is known as the 
queen’s rook’s second square. Two 
squares in front of the queen's rook is the 

S n^i’s rook’s third square. Himilariy 
! It 4 similfles the queen’s rook's fourtli 
square, etc* The pawms are known from 
the piece before w'hich they stand. Thus, 
In front of the queen's rook is the queen’s 
rook 8 pawn, in frtmt of the king’s iwlght 
Is the king's knight's pawn, and similarly 
for the othei* pieew^s. It Is necessary to 
consider now the ways In which the pieces 
move, as the complicated nature^ of these 
moves forms one of the main dlflloulties 
for the beginner. The king has the power 
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of moYing one SQUAte from that which he is 
occupying, so long as the inore does not 
expose iilm to capture by any of the 
(memy’s pieces. Neither the king nor any 
other piece may move to a squBire which 
is already occupied by a piece of its omtd 
cfdour. Thus from his own square the 
king could move to Q square, Q 2, K 2, 
K B 2, ai»d K B square, but no further by 
one move. The queen may move any 
distance in a straight line, cither laterally 
or diagonally, Imt neither queen, rook, nor 
bishop niaj” pass over an intervening 


or backward. Its first move may be two 
squares or one, i.e. it may move to it« 
piece's third or fourth square, but after 
this first move it can only moves forward 
one square at a time. Whereas it moves 
laterally, it can take diagonally alone. 
Thus, a pawn on Q 4 may take pieces on 
Q B 5 and K 5, hut is stopped by a piece 
on Q 5. If a player succeeds in getting 
one of his pawns into a square occupied at 
the beginning of the game by one of his 
adversary's back line, he may exchange it 
for any piece except a king, either a queen. 
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Nt'MErUCAL POSITIONS OF A CHESS-BOARD 


piece. The rook also can move any dis- 
tjuu’C, imt bis itmtioii must always bo 
lateral. The bishop, on the contrary, 
lUHj’ movt5 any distance diagonally, 
but may not move latenmy. It will thus 
be noticed that the liisbop always 
ixMuains on squart>8 of the some? colour as 
his own. The wlUte Q B con never bo on 
a white squfiTC^ and the white K B can 
never bo on a blac^k square. The knight's 
move is limite<l in <lIsteiioe and is com¬ 
posed of two short moves, a lateral move 
t>f one square followed by a diagonal move 
of one squaw. Thus, the Q Kt- might 
move to Q li 3, Q B 3, or Q 2. The knight 
alone has the power of passing over 
another pkx^e. The ‘taking’ of an op¬ 
ponent’s pieoe is done by moving oue of 
one’s own pieces into the square (x^cupied 
by one’s opponent’s piwt* and removing 
the latter. The pawn can only move in a 
forward dlrootioii (laterally) wiiereas all 
the otiier pieotss may move either forward 


rook, bishop, c»r knight, so that he may 
possibly have two queens on the board at 
once. A king, os has been said, cannot be 
taken. When another piece attacks him 
and he is in such a position that he might 
be taken at las adversary’s next move, he 
is said to be in chtek. A player wlxme 
king Is in check must do one of three 
things at his next move. He must move 
out of check, or interpose another piece 
so as to shield the king, or take the 
checking piece. When he can do none of 
these things be is said to be cheokmatedf 
‘Checkmate’ Is called, and the game is 
over- Should a player l>o in such a 
position that ho can move none of his 
pieces Avithout putting his king in check, 
but yet his king is not in check at the 
moment, the game is drawn, the result 
being given as a sfalemafe. A drawn game 
also results through neither player being 
able to oheokinate the other. An Impor¬ 
tant privilege allowed to the king, onoe in 
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each gacno, the prJvileere of casffinff, yet 
remains to be mentioned. The operation 
consists of a double move performed In 
conjunction with either the king's rook 
or the queen’s rook, and counts as an 
ordinary move. In the first case K moves 
to K Kt square, and K R moves to K B 
square. In the second K moves to Q B 
square, while Q R moves to Q square. 
This move Is only cdlowed if neither the 
king nor the rook has yet been moved, and 
it is further necessary that no piece should 
intervene between tho two, that no square 
passed over should be commanded by one 
of the enemy’s pieces, and that the king 
should not bo in chock. Note must also 
be made of a particular method of taking 
by tlie pawn known as taking en passant. 
It may occur when a white pawn is on a 
fifth square, say K B 5. If, then, the 
black K Kt pawn makes Its Initial move of 
two squares (i.e. to K Kt 4, or K 4), it may 
be taken en passant by the white pawn on 
KBS, the wlilte pawn moving to K Kt 3 
or K 3 08 the case may be. In 195S tho 
F^d6ration Internationale des Echoes 
(F.I.D.E.—World C. Federation) formu¬ 
lated a revised sot of rules and the ni<»st 
important of these are given in the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the ofheial tmns. 
(pub. by Pitmans in 1956 by arrangement 
with the Brit. C. Federation). Provided 
that he fii'st warns his opponent, the 
player whose turn it is to move can twijust 
one or more pieces on their squares. 
Apart from the above case, if the player 
whose turn it is to move touches one or 
more pieces, he must make ids move by 
moving or taking the first piece touched 
wiiich can i)o moved or taken. 

The game is drawn by agreement 
betw'cen the two players; or. at the request 
of one of the players when the same 
position appears three times, and each 
time the same player has had tlie move. 
This right of cialniing the draw' laiongs to 
the player (a) who is in a position to play 
a move leading to such repetition of th(t 
position, if lie declares Ids intention of 
making this move; or {b) who is about to 
reply to a move by wdiich such repeated 
position has been produced. If a player 
makes a move without having claimed a 
draw in the manner prescribed in {a) or (b) 
he then Joses his right to claim a draw ; 
this right is, however, restored to him if the 
same position appears again with the same 
player having the move. The game is also 
drawn when the player whose turn it is to 
move i)roves that at least 50 moves can 
be increased for certain positions pro¬ 
viding that this increase In number and 
these positions have been clearly laid 
down before the commencement of tlie 
game. A gambit is a method often used to 
secure an opening for attack. By it a 
pawn or piece, usually a pawn, is sacri¬ 
ficed in order to enable a piece to secure a 
better position. There are various gam¬ 
bits, such as king's gambit, queem’s 
gambit, etc., to each of which there is a 
recognised defence. The various methods 
of opening a game of C. may goon ho 
learnt, white makes the first move, and 
so it is usual for the players to draw for 
colours. The commonest first move is 


that of tho king's pawn to K 4. The 
monest second move is that of K. Kt to 
K B 3, and these two form an excellent 
opening for beginners. Sometimes the 
stronger player gives odds to the weaker 
player to make the game more even. It 
may consist of the removal of any piece 
from tho stronger player’s ranks according 
to the odds to bo given. If a pawn be 
given, it is almost invariably tho king’s 
bishop’s pawn. It is not necessary to go 
into lurtner detail as to the method of 
playing C., as there are many valuable 
handbooks to whicli n?forcnco may be 
made. On account of the interest derived 
from the infinite variety of its combina- 
tions, and from success depending entirely 
upon skill wholly independent of chance, 
it has become a favourite game aintmg the 
educated persons of all nations, and in the 
course of cents, a vast lit oral mv lias 
gathered round it. 

Histonj. The game is of tlie greatest 
antiquity, ami much dispute has arisen as 
to the coimtry whence it first took its rise. 
The game was not kmiwn to tlic^ anct 
<1 reeks nr Romans. A distinct balance of 
historical tradition inclines to Hindustan. 
Here it has been known linmeinorlally 
under the name of cfuityranga (from 
chatvr, four, and anga, a part or imunher), 
that is. till* four ongas, or nieinbers of an 
army, which are said in the Amarnkosha 
to he elepharits, liorscis, charltds, and 
foot soldieis. As applicahJe to n‘al 
armies, the term ehafitranga is often used 
by tho epic poets of India. Jn a .Sanskrit 
MS., Jihawishya Parana, is given a des¬ 
cription of ti four-handed game of (.;. 
played with dice, and some historians l oii- 
sid(?r this to be the most anct form of the 
game. But it is not shown pri'cisely how 
the four aniiies commanded by four kings 
in the above MS. he<^arne converted into 
two opposing armit>s {see on this Van dor 
Linde, Geschichte xtnd Littcraiur des 
Sehachspiels, Berlin, 1874). From India 
the game passed into Persia and became 
known then) by the name of sfuttranj. 
The game xiassed from the I^ersianH to 
the Arabians after they tocik possession 
of Persia in tho 7th cent., and from them, 
directly or indirectly, it Is conjectured that 
it came to Spain and other parts of 
Europe, perhaps about the llth cent. It 
was known to the cultured elasscH throtigh- 
out Europe by tho time of tlie Crusa<les. 
The original metliod of play differed 
widely from the jirescnt one, the develop¬ 
ment of the game continuing until tlie Kith 
cent., when castling, the latiist addition, 
was introduced. The first book printed in 
England was Ttie Game and Playe of the 
Chesse, Issued by Wm Caxton in 1475, and 
this fact shows tlie popularity of tlie game. 
The most masterly treatises on C. begin 
ill the 16th cent, witli the I’ortugneso 
Damiano, whose work Is, however, dis* 
tinctly inferior to the treatise by lluy 
Lopez, a 8p. cleric, pub. at AlcaU In 
1561. By the end of this cent., tho chief 
home of the game Jiad shifted to Italy, 
where the city of Venice had the pre¬ 
eminence. Among the C. masters of tills 
ptiriod may be named 8alvio, Greco, and 
Polerlo. Tho 17tli cent, is comparatively 
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unimportant, but the ISth cent, saw a 
great revival to the study of C. In 
the N. of Europe the name of PhlUdor 
stands alone, and in the B. the names of 
Ercole del Rio, LoUi, and Ponzlanl deserve 
mention. In the 19th cent. England 
became the supreme C. country, and 
Howard Staunton was generally recog¬ 
nised as the world’s greatest player. A 
greater genius, however, Paul Morphy 
(1837-84) by name, arose in America, 
and defeated the strongest players of 
Europe. He never actually encountered 
Staunton, whf) evaded his challenges, but 
after Morphy had rcjtlred from the game. 
Staunton was def(*atod by Ande^rmseii, who 
was in turn succeeded as champion by 
Htoinltz. Anderssen belongt^l to the 
fdder school, advocating coinhinailvc 
methods, and Btelnltz, who has had great 
influemee on modern theory, believed in 
positional methods. In 1894 he was 
defeated by the third Ger. champion, 
Emanuel Lasker, who held the title for 
27 years. A long projected match betwe<m 
him and Capablanoa, the Guban O. 

E miufi, eventually took place in 1920, and 
askor resigned after losing four games 
and drawing 10. Since that date C. was 
dominated by the nersonalities of Capa¬ 
blanoa (q.v.) and the Russian. Alekhine 
(q.T.), In 1927 Alekhine challenged 
C^pablanca to defend his title, and after a 
matc^h of 34 games Alekhine won six, 
(.lapablanca thr<H\ and 25 wen^ drawn. In 
1934 Alekhine defeated Bogoljubow, 
winning eight, losing tlu^, ana drawing 
15. Max Euw'o became champion In 1936, 
beating Alekhine, 15^-14 4 points, hut to 
1937 Alekhine boat Euwe 174-124 points. 
Alekhine d. in 1946 whilst still to posses¬ 
sion of the title, and in 1948 a match- 
tournament was held amongst the best five 
players in the world (Botwlnnlk, Smyslov, 
Iveres, Reshevsky, and Hr Euwe), out of 
whlcli • t he Soviet champion, M. M. 
Botwlnnlk, emerged as the winner. After 
1948 the world championship was 
organised on the basis of a three-year cycle 
of tournaments. In the first year zonal 
t ouruaineuts wert) held all over the w'orld, 
in the second year an interzonal touma- 
inont, and in the third year a Candidates* 
Tournament of which the wdnner hod the 
right to chiUlenge the world champion 
to a match. The 1950 Candidates’ 
Tournament at Budapest was won by 
RrouBtoiu, but Botwlnnlk retained bis 
title by drawing a match with him 12-12 
in the following year. Bmyslov won tlio 
< ’aiulldates* Tournament at Zurich in 19.53, 
and again the world champion drew Ids 
match by 12-12 to 1954 at Moscow, 
International C. is governed by the 
K.I.D.E., which held its first tournament 
at Budapest in 1926. Ann, Eng. cham¬ 
pionships are hold by the Brit. C, Federa¬ 
tion, founded 1904. in this event the 
most Buooessful players have been H. E. 
Atkins (nine times champion), F. D. Yat^ 
(six times), H. Golombek (three times), 
and M. StUtan Khan (three times), R. J* 
BroiMibent, Bir George Thomas, and W. 
Winter all of whom won t he championsMp 
twice. In 1927 tht' Brit. C. Federation 
held an international team tournament In 


London under the auspices of F.I.O.E. and 
the champion country was Htmgary* This 
tournament has been held on an average 
once every two j-ears since 1927, the win¬ 
ning countries being as follows: Roland 
at Hamburg 1930; the U.B.A. at Prague 
1931, Folkestone 1933, Warsaw 1933, 
and Stockholm 1937; Germany at Buenos 
Aires 1939: Yugoslavia at Dubrovnik 
1950; the U.8.S.R. at Helsinki 1952 and 
Amsterdam 1934. F.I.D.E. has also 
organised world championship events for 
women, the invariable winner before the 
Second World War having been Miss V, 
Menchik (later Mrs Stevenson) of England. 
After her death In the war daring a bomb¬ 
ing raid the title remained vacant until 
once again F.I.D.E. reorganised it and 
the winners since then have all been 
Russians. See J. R. Capablanca, Oiem 
Fundamentals, 1922; A. Alekhine, M\i 
HeM Games of Chess, 1927 and Mtt Best 
Games of Cheats 1924-^1937, 1939: A. 

Nimzowitseh, My System, 1929; R. Reti, 
Masters of the Chessboard, 1933: M. Euwe, 
Judgement and Planning in t'hess, 1953; 
H, Golornbek, The Game of Chess, 1954; 
G. Stahl berg. Chess and Chessmasters, 
1955. 

Chest, or Thorax, anatomical term for 
the uppermost section of the trunk, or 
that part of the body which is above the 
abdomen and below the neck. It con¬ 
tains the heart and lungs, the great 
arteries and veins, the windpipe and its 
branches, the gullet and the thoracic 
duct, and is conical in shape, vith 
rounded sides wddeh are flattened at 
front and back. (For the organs of the 
chest, see the diagram accompanying 
article on Abdomen.) The upper end is 
small, slopes downwards and forwards, 
and contains the gullet and windpipe, 
and those arteries <ind %x*lns leading 
from anti to the heart through the neck, 
together with cerBUn nerves. The lower 
end is larger, slopes downwards and 
backwards, and is enclosed by the 
diapliragm, which is convex when viewed 
from above, and wliich separates the C. 
from the abdomen. Muscles radiate 
from this diaphragm to the body wall, 
and In respiration, by the contraction 
of these muscles and the consequent 
flattening of the diaphragm, together 
with the action of the layer of muscles 
covering the C., wliich draw the ribs 
upwards and outwards, the cavity of the 
C. is enlarged. The C. is constructed of 
12 pairs of ribs starting from the vertebral 
or spinal column, together with the breast¬ 
bone, the diaphragm, and the intercostal 
muscles. Since the C. contains the heart 
and lungs, two of the 3 vital organs of the 
body, the other being the brain, it is the 
seat of a large number of the diseases of 
the human system. See Heart: Lungs; 
Man; Skkucton; Anatomy; Pin"Sioi.oaY, 
etc. 

Chest, large box made of wood or iron 
with a hinged lid. used as a receptacle 
for treasure, records, or linen, etc. It is 
of very anct origin, being one of the oldest 
pieces of household furniture. In the 
old days C.s were sometimes covered with 
leather and often very much ornamented. 
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They were frequently transferred from 
place to place as personal lunga^e. C.8 
are now often found In ohurches for the 
reception of vestments, plate, and par. 
xcoords, etc., being equivalent to modem 
safes or strong-boxes. Coffer (O.F. co/rc; 
I.ow Lat. cofrvm) is a C. or box for money 
or valuables, and the word was used as a 
synonym for treasury (cf. ‘Comes to the 
privy coffer of the State,* MercJiant of 
Venice). See FuRNiTtTiE. 

Ohester, Earl of, see BLUNUEvrLUE. 

Chester, episcopal city, pari, and co. 
bor. and the administrative and geo¬ 
graphical cap. of the co. of Cheshire. 
England, on the banks of the Dee, 16 m. 
SE. of Liverpool. It is an important 
shopping and residential centre to which 
has been added the development of 
progressive specialised light industries 
such as the nianuf. of eU^trical switch- 
gear and metal window framCvS, aided by 
the fact that it is an important rx)ad and 
rail centre. 

It is almost 2000 years ago since the 
20tli Horn. Legion chose as the site for its 
fortress a low sandstone hill at the head 
of th(^ estuary of thf'. R. Dee and ciUltHl 
It after the riv.—Deva; this was the 
beginning of C. In late Saxon times, 
it was a place of consequence with its 
owu mint and royal palace, and not 
until 6 years after the battle of Hastings 
did it submit to Norman rule. The early 
Middle Ages were perhaps the time of 
C.*s greatest glory; its port had by then 
become the centre for the trade with 
Ireland, and the city itself was the base 
for many a warlike royal expedition into 
Wales. In 1237, on the death of the lost 
of the Norman earls, the earldom was 
taken Into the hands of the Crovra and has 
since always been one of the titles of 
the eldest son of the king—Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester. King Richard 
II held the city In especial esteem, ele¬ 
vating the earldom to the dignity of a 
principality. By the 15th cent, the 
silting up of the R. Dee had begun to 
interfere with traffic to the harbour and 
in time it gradually stranglcKl the seaborne 
trade of C. The city has possessed 
sheriffs since the time of the Norman 
earls, and mayors since 1238. Its con¬ 
stitution was confirmed by the great 
charter of Henry VII in 1506, the city 
being constituted a co. of itself. The 
mayor is by virtue of his office admiral 
of the Dee (a reUc of C.*8 former maritime 
greatness), 

C.*8 most distinctive architectural 
feature is its rows. These consist of a 
double tier of shops, one at ground level 
and the other at first-floor level, eacli 
provided with a footway, the upper 
one being set back and covered by the 
second storeys of the buildings. The 
first historical reference to the rows 
occui's in the early 14th cent. C. is the 
only city in England which still posses-ses 
its walls perfect in their entire circuit of 
2 m. Built originally by the Romans in 
the Ist cent, ad, and later extended, they 
still contain substantial portions of Rom. 
work. The old gateways have been 
rebuilt but some of the towers still 


remain. There ore many picturesque 
timber-framed houses, notably Bishop 
Lloyd's House (early 17th cent.), God's 
Providence House (built 1652 and reooii- 
struoted 1862), Leche House (16tli cent.), 
Stanley PtUace (1591) in Watergatt» 
.Street, the ‘Bear and Billet’ (17th cent.), 
Tudor House (17th cent.), and the Falcon 
Caf6 (1626) in Lower Bridge Street. 

The cathedral, wdilch up to the time of 
Henry VIII was a Benedictine abbey, 
dates from 1053. Built in a combination 
of every style from Norman to Late 
Perpendicular, it was restored in 1876. 
In a comparatively modern set of corbels 
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on the walls of its S. transept arc included 
the old story of Alexander iiiul the 
griffins, besides caricatures of Disnudi, 
r€»pro8onted as tlio Brit, lion dofending 
the Grown against Dr Keiumly, ami 
Gladstone with daggers and lion’s body, in 
the act of overthrowing the Irish Glnm'h, 
Also noteworthy art* tiie church(*« of 
St John the Baptist (traditionally said 
to have be<?ri founded by King Kthelred 
In AD 689 and perhaps more probably 
by Earl Ethelrod in 901); St Mary-on- 
the-HUl (belonging mainly to the 15t,h 
and 16th cents,); and St Peter (a church 
has occupied this site rIucc ad 907). Thf^ 
chief modern buildings are the tn ball 
(1869); Grosvonor Museum and School of 
Art, built at the suggestion of (.’harles 
Kingsley, who wtis then canon of and 
the King’s School, founded by Henry VJII 
(1541) and reorganised os a public school 
in 1873. Roodee Common (09 ac.) is the 
scene of the ann, race meeting In May, 
The city returns 1 member to Parliament. 
Pop. 48,229. 
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Ch«sl«r« port city* in Delaware oo., Penn- 
«ylvaiila, U.S.A., 16 m. from Phila¬ 
delphia. The Pennsylvania Military Col- 
leere and the Crosier Tbeoloi^oal Seminary 
are both estab. here. It has large ship¬ 
yards, boiler and engine works, factories 
and foundries, etc. Pop. 66,03®. 

Chaster*le*Streel, mrkt tn in the co. 
of Durham, 6 m. N. of Durham city. 
Its par. church of St Mary and St Cuth- 
bert was formerly collegiate, and the vil., 
situated on the anot Ennine .Sti*eot, was 
the seat of the Bishop of Bernicia from 
883 to 1)96, under the name of Cunce- 
ceastre. In its neighbourhood are Lamb- 
ton, Luinley, and Kavensworth Castles. 
Collieries surround C., though the tn is 
herni-residcnUiil in character. Pop. 18,700. 

Chester Plays, sre Mikaclk I*lay; 
Moualitv. 

Chesterfield, Earl of, title formerly borne 
by the family of .Sttinbope, later Scuda- 
inoro-i^tanhope, created 1628. In 1883 
the direct lino failed, and Henry E. 
Heuduinore-Htanlntfie became the 9th 
earl. 'J'he title devolved on the 7 th Earl 
Stanhope on the death, in 1962, the 
1 2th Karl of hut it has not been elaiined 
by him. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of (1694-1773), sUiteeimui, 
<t»urtier, an<i h'tter-writer, eldest son of 
the 3rd earl, and edue. at Trinity Hall, 
< 'ambridge. He succeeded to the earldom 
in 1726, and 2 yeai*s later went as ambas. 
U) The Hague, where? he remained until 
1732. He liad formed an intinuu*y with 
Mile <lu Bouehet, by vvlioiii he had a son, 
hut the eonufsdion did not endure, and in 
1733 ho married the daughter of the 
I >uel»ess of Keiidnl, an act w hich seriously 
olfciiulod (ieorgo II. Soon after he 
heeaine the recognised leader of the 
c»pposition in the House of Lords, and 
stibsetniently held imi)orttiiit ministerial 
and diplomatic ap]H)iutinonts. Nowa- 
<iuyB, however, he is I’einembered priu- 
edpally for his literary connections. He 
was a friend and eorrespondent of Vol¬ 
taire, and at one time ofiered U) befriend 
.lohiison, who in 1747 addrcissed U> him the 
‘plan’ of his di(^tionttr>^ C. thought no 
more of .luhnson until the pub. of that 
work was announced 7 years later, when 
he wroU' In the H'orW ai)out it, a belated 
attention which the lexicographer re¬ 
sen U‘d. ‘ Tlie not ice wl licli you have been 
t)iea«ed to take of my labours, had It been 
early, had hwm kind: but it has been 
delnyofl until J am indifferent and winnot 
enjoy it; till I *un solitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, find do not 
want it.’ This letter has bwn univorsaUy 
acknowledged fi« a masterpiece of indig¬ 
nant redmke. C.’s fame also rests on the 
letters to his natural son, in which he, the 
most elegant of mankind, endeavoured to 
teacli his son the art of being agreeable in 
s^K'iety. These letters were pnb, by his 
son’s widow, Eugenia Stanhope, in 1774, 
and were included in Lord Mahon a 
LrUers of Philip Pornmr Sianhopc, Earl of 
Cht'Merfield, 1845-63. *SVc W. Ernst, 
of the TAfe of PhUip^ ilormcr, 
fourth Earl of ChcMrrJleM. 1893: U. Coxon, 
CheaterMld and HU Critics, 192,5. 


ChsttsrOfUl^ mrkt tn and municipal bor. 
in Derbyshire, England, 24 m. NNB. of 
Derby on the B. Rother. The tn is 
famous for the crooked spire of the 14th- 
cent. par. church. George Stephenson, 
the ‘father of railways,^ is buried in 
Trinity Church. Industries include en¬ 
gineering. and the manuf. of earthenware 
roducts, surgical dressings, and oard- 
oard boxes. To the SE. are extensive 
coal-fields. Pop. 68,640. 

Chesters, residence near Cliollerford, 
Northumberland, England. It is in the 
midst of a park containing a section of 
the Rom. wall and remains of the Rom. 
station of Cilumum. Much excavation 
work lias been carried out and a fine 
collection of Rom. remains is housed in 
the museum in the park. 

Chesterton, Cecil Edward (1879-1918), 
journalist and author, b, London, brother 
of O. K. C. (q.v.). He was edue. at St 
Paul’s Scliool. Ills first book, Clad^ 
etonian Ghosts, 1906, was directed against 
traditional liberalism. In 1919 appeared 
Party and the People, and NeU Owynne in 
1911; and in the latter year, in collabora¬ 
tion with Hilaire Belloc (q.v.) he wrote 
The Party System. He was on the 
(‘xecutive of the Fabian Society, 1905-7, 
first secretary of the Anti-Ihirlton League, 
1907, sub-editor of the Eve Witness (after¬ 
wards Sew Witness), 1911-12, then editor. 
He became a Bom. Catholic in 1912. His 
pemiflteiit criticism of the oircumstancee 
connected W’ith a contract between the 
gov. and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
('o. led to the House of Commons appoint¬ 
ing a committoe of inquiry, and he was 
fined for criminal libel. In the w^ar period, 
before he Joined the colours, ho pub. 
The Prussian hath said in his Heart —, 
1914, and The Perils of Peace, 1916: his 
History of the United Stales was pub. in 
1918. Ho d. in a military hospital in 
Boulogne. 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936), 
journalist and author, b. Cainpden Hill, 
Kensington. He was edue. at St Paul’s 
School until 1891, and then entered the 
.^hide School to study art. He soon began 
liU'rary work, however, at first reviewing 
art books for the Bookman and the 
Speaker, and working in a publisher’s 
office. He doftnitely took up literature as 
a career in 1900, and contributed largely 
to a great variety of periodicals. It was 
his Browning in the Eng. Men of Letters 
scries that first gave him a place among 
the critics. With The Napoleon of 
Notiing Hill, 1904, he began the fantastic 
romances which, together with the 
‘Father Brown’ detective stories, cap¬ 
tured the larger public. A Saturday 
column In the Daily News stung the party 
Liberals throrigh a decade. For 30 years 
ho Avrote the Notebook page of the Illus¬ 
trated London New8—Q.n astonishing feat 
for the most anarchic of journalists. 
Prose and verse flowed unceasingly from 
his pen. In 1901 he married Frances 
Blogg. He is popularly regarded as 
merely a fountain of brilliant paradox, 
but that is a very superficial reading of 
him. Largely influenced by his friend 
Hilaire Belloc, he gradually discarded, or 
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became aware of his innate mistrust of, 
aU ideas of evolutionary development— 
which appeared to him to involve a 
meobanistio conception of mankind. 
It was noteworthy that almost every critic 
of C. claimed him as great in his own field, 
whether fiction, beiles-lottres, poetry, 
literary criticism, or philosophy, (^.’s 
reception into the Church of Rome was 
announced in Aug. 192*2. 

C. apiilled the same principle in his 
positive politics. Regarding the con¬ 
scious will as the cause of all action, he 
saw no reason why a past state of affairs 
should not be resuscitated anywhere if 
desirable. So ho was president of tlm 
Distributist League, of which O.K.’n 
Weekly was (more or loss) the organ. 
Distributism is a term invented by BeUoc’ 
(q.v.) to denote a revolt against Capitalism 
in the direction opposite to Socialism. It 
was C.’s view that it would strengthen the 
‘small man,’ discourage ‘big business,' 
and endeavour to re-lomlise the pop. 

Among his books are The Wild Knight 
and other Poems, 1900, The Defendant, 
1902, Twelve Tupea, 1902, G. F. Waits, 
1904, The Napoleon of Noiting Hill, 1904, 
2'he Club of Queer Trades, 1905, Dickena, 
1900, Orthodo.rtj, 1908, The Man trha wvis 
Thursday, 1908, George Pemard Shaw, 
1909, The Innoeence of Father Drown, 
1911, The Ballad of the White Horae, 1911. 
Manalive, 1912, The Victorian Jge 
in English Literature, 1913, The. Flying 
Inn, 1914, The Wisdom of Father Broint, 
1914, Poems, 1915, A Short History of 
England, 1917, Irish Impressions, 1918. 
The. Uses of Diversity, 1921, Eugenics and 
other Etrils, 192*2, The Man who knew too 
Much, 19*22, What / saw in Arnerica, 
1922, St Franeis of Assisi, 192,‘i. William 
Cobbett, 1925, I'hs Everlasting Man, 1925, 
The Incredulity of Fatfwr Broum, 1920, 
The Queen of Seven Swords, 1920, The. 
Secret of Father Brown, 1927, The Return 
of Don Quixote, 1927, Generally Sfteaking, 
1928, Catholic Essays, 1929, Chaucer, 
1932, The Scandal of Father Brown, 1935, 
Autobiography, 1936. The I‘aradoxes of 
Mr Pond, 1937. 

See fi. Cammaorts, The Laughing 
Prophet, 1937; H. Belloc, On the Place of 
Gilbert Chesterton in English Letters, 1940; 
Maisie Ward, G.K, Chesterton, 1944, Betum 
to Chesterton, 1952; H. Kenner, Paradox in 
Chesterton. 1948. 

Chesterton, see Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 

Chestnut, or Castanea, genus of Fagaceae 
known to the N. hemisphere and culti¬ 
vated for the handsome appearance of the 
species and the woiiomic value of tlie 
fruit. C. saliva, the 8x). or European C., 
helps to form dense forests, and the fruit 
consists of 2 or 3 nuts enclosed in a prickly 
burr. The fruit, called the sweet C., forms 
a common article of diet in Europe in its 
raw state, when roasted, or when grmmd 
into fiour. As confectionery they are 
candied, and receive the name of marrons 
ghw^: the starchy matter contained in 
them makes them of groat value as a food. 
The horse C., or Aesculm hippocastanum, 
differs in most important botanical points 
from the sw€*et C'.: it Is a species of 


Hlppocastanaoeae which is cultivated for 
its stately appearance, and the fruit is a 
leathery capsule resembling the sweet C*. 
only In being prickly. The specific name 
was given to the plant on account of the 
marks of the leaf-scar which seem like a 
miniature horse-shoe. The Aiistnilian (*., 
or Casta nos permum ausirale, is a legu¬ 
minous plant whicii is the only species in 
the genus; its outward aT)iM3arance is 
unlike Castanea, but the roasted seeds 
taste like those of the sw^eet C. 
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Chatham, Humphrey (1580- 16^18), b. 
Crmnpsall llali, Manchester. Jle Was In 
turn a mei*chRnt, a r»rivute banker, and a 
eloth manufacturer in Manchester. He 
amassed a considerable amount of money, 
£7000 of which he left for the foundati(Ui 
of a hospital for 40 poor boys. This 
wfis oj)eiied in 105(1, and (he tmniber of 
boys now cared for has greatb’ incrca.sed. 
With a further £1000 and the residue of 
his pronerty he founded a library, now 
containing over 70,000 vols. See T. 
Fuller's Worthies, 1840, ii. 214. 

Chettle, Henry (c. 1560-c. 10071, 

dramatist and pamphlctwr, son of Robert 
C., a dyer of London. In 1577 he bound 
himself apprentice to a statioTier. In 
1592 he i>nh. Greene's Groat's-UHtrih of Wit. 
He found it necessary to rtH’ndiate jiny 
share in the pamphlet in ]»is Kind Hart's 
Dream, 1593, and to apologise to 3 poiwins 
who were nhusetl in it, of wiiom Shakce 
speare appears to he one. In 1595 he 
pub. IHe.rs Plainries Seaven Veres I*rentis- 
ship, and between tiien and 1603 lie wrcitf'. 
or collaborated in, over 40 plays. Mercs 
speaks of (7. in his Palladia Tamia as ‘ one 
of the best for Oirnedy.’ His money 
difficnilties were constant, and are sev. 
times referred to by Honslowe In his 
Dwiry, Of CJ.’s own plays only The 
Tragedy of Hoffman was printed, 1631. 
For Troyes Revenge and the tratmdt' of 
Polefeme. Henslowo paid him ‘flftye 
shellenges. In The Pleasant Comewie 
of Patient Grissill, 1603. he collaborat-cd 
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with Dekker and Banffhtoii« and in The. 
Death of Robert, Karle of Huniinadtm, 
1601, with Munday. In 1603 he pub. 
England*B mourning garment, an wegry 
upon Queen Elizabeth, in which he 
Hlludee to contemporary poets. See 
H. Jenkins, The Life and Work of Henry 
CheUle, 1934. 

Chetwode, Sir Philfp Walhouse, Ist 
Baron (1869-1950), Brit, soldier. Educ. 
at Eton. Entered 19th Hussars (from 
militia) in 1889. C’olonel 1911, major- 
general 1916, lieut^uiant-ffeneral 1919, 
ffenerol 1926. Fouffht In the Burma 
campalirn 1892-3, and in the S. African 
War 1899-1902. In the First World 
War he commanded the 5tli CJavalry 
Brigade in 1914-15, the 2nd C’avalry Biv. 
in 1915-16, the desert column and canal 
defences, Egypt, 1916-17, and Anally the 
‘20th Army Corps 1917-18, which cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem. Mentioned in dis¬ 
patches 11 timc«. After the First World 
War ho was military secretary at the War 
Office 1919-20, deputy chief of the 
Imperial General Staff 1920-2, adjutant- 
general to the forces 1922-3, general officer 
commonding-ln-chief Aldershot (‘ommand 
1923-7, chief of the (loneral Staff, India, 
1928, comman<ler-in-chief in India 1930- 
193,5. field marshal 1933, constable of the 
royal palace and llic fortress of London 
1933. 

Chetwood, Knightly (1650-1720), divine 
and writer, 6. C’oventry. He IxH ame dean 
of Gloucester about 1707. Ho contrib¬ 
uted a life of Lycurgus to the trails, of 
Plutarch's Lives pub, in 1683, and wrote 
the life of Virgil and the preface to the 
Pastftrals In Drydon’s trans. of Virgil, 
1697, and stn*. biographies, essays, trans., 
8 f*nTjon8, and poems. 

Chevml ds T^ise, or Chevaux de Frise 
(Fr. chevtal, a horse; de Frise, of Fries¬ 
land), in fortification, an obstacle con¬ 
sisting of pie<?e8 of timber traversed with 
iron spikes, 5 or 6 ft long and pointing 
outwards, used to close a breach or defend 
n narrow passage against the advance of 
t*avalry. It was first used iii the Butch 
War of Independence at the siege of 
( ironingiMi in Friesland. 

Chevalier, Albert (1861-1923), coster 
<v)modlan and music-hall artist, h. London, 
the son of n Fr. master at Kensington 
Grammar School. In 1877 he acted in 
An Unemtal Mateh at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, taking the name of 
Knight, and later he was associated with 
.Tolm Hare. In 1891 he introduced his 
famous coster comedian sketches and 
sougs at the Pavilion Music Hall, He 
wrote many pla>'s. sketches, and mono¬ 
logues; and one of the fonner. Tommy 
JkxM, was produced iu 1898 at the 
Theatre. In his later years be frecucntly 
gave entertainments consisting of items 
rrf)m his former ‘turns.’ His last jmWie 
appearance was in Nov. 1922, in My Ola 
Dutch, by himself and Arthur Shirley. 

Chevalisr, Maurloe (1889- ), Fr, actor, 
vocalist, revue artist, anti film star, b. 
M^nllmontant. near Paris. Murri^ 
Yvonne VnJlt^: marriagt' dissolved. He 
startM life as an electrician: then en¬ 
graver, and made his first appearance on 
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the stage as a singer at the Palais du 
Travail, Belleville, 1066. From 1909 to 
1913 he was at the Folies Berg^res, where 
he became dancing partner to Mistin- 
guette. He fought with the Fr. Army in 
the First World War and was a prisoner of 
war for over 2 years. He made his first 
London appearance at the Palace Theatre 
in the revue Hullo, America, succeeding 
Owen Nares therein in 1919, He began 
his film career in 1929 and bec^ime one of 
the outstanding stars of the cinema. Later 
he be<jame interested in theatre manage¬ 
ment. He was in Paris when the Germans 
occupied it in the Second World War and 
bod to remain there during the Occu¬ 
pation. He is one of the very few people 
who can hold the rapt attention of an 
audience single-handed for over 2 hrs. 

Chevalier. Michel (1806-79), eminent 
Fr. economist and statesman, b. Limoges. 
In his early days he traineti os on engineer, 
but in 1829 he joined the Socialist school 
of Saint-Simon. He became the editor 
of the Globe, the organ of the Saint- 
Simonians, and in 1832 he was arrested, 
and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
on account of certain articles which had 
been pub. He was released after 6 
months, and sent by Thiers to America to 
inquire into the railway and water systems 
there. Later he went on an economic 
expedition to England, which resulted in 
the pub. of his Des inUrHs mat^riels de la 
France, 1838. In 1840 he was made prof, 
of political economy at the College de 
France. In 1851 he pub. an important 
book advocating free trade; and he, with 
Richard Cobden, played an important 

E art iu securing the commercial treaty 
etween France and England, 1860. The 
same year be was created member of the 
Senate, and for many years took an active 
part in discussions, until he retired from 
public life in 1870. 

Chevalier, formerly a horseman, or a 
knight; it is also an honorary title used by 
the younger sons of a Fr. noble family. 
The name is still in use among members 
of certain foreign orders, such as Cheva¬ 
lier of the Legdon of Honour. Prince 
Charles Edward was known ns the ‘Young 
Chevalier.’ 

Chevalier de St George, see Stuart, 
Jamrs Francis Edward. 

Chevet, in ai*chitecture, the apsidal E. 
end of a large Fr. church, having an aisle 
or ambulatory round the apse, surrounded 
by a ring of chapels. Westminster Abbey 
provides a rare Eng. example. 

Cheviot Hille, range of hills stretching 
from NB. to SvV. between England and 
Scotland, and covering about 35 m. of 
the border between the 2 countries. 
The larger part of the range is in England, 
the smaller portion being In Roxburgh¬ 
shire. The highest peak is The Cheviot, 
2676 ft. Other peaks forming the range 
are Cairn Hill, 2545 ft, Hedgehope Hill, 
2348 ft. Windy Gyle, 2039 ft. Peel Fell, 
1975 ft, and Carter Fell, 1816 ft. ’The 
range is well covered with grass, and 
affoiHls excellent pasturage for the flocks 
which graze on its sides. The SW. por¬ 
tion of the range consists chiefly of lime¬ 
stone belonging to the carbonlfOrous 
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Rysteixi. but the bigbest i>eaks are ot 
voloanlc origin, pointing to the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone Age. A huge mass 
of granite pierces these volcanio-formed 
rt>ci£8 for about *i0 sq. m., forming The 
Ciieviot. 

Chevreul, Miohel Eugene (1786-1889), 
Fr. chemist, 6. Angers, where his father 
was a physician. At the age of 17 he 
went to Faris, and entered L. N. Vau- 
Quelin’s college, whore be studied with 
much zeal and success, becoming in time 
Vouquelin’s assistant at the natural hist, 
museum in the Jar din dca Plantes. In 
1813 he was made prof, of ohom. at the 
Lyo6e Charlemagne, and took charge of 
the Gobelins tapestry works, where ho per¬ 
formed his researches on colour contrasts. 
In 1826 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and was elected 
forei^ member of the Royal Society of 
London. In 1830 he became director of 
the natural hist, museum in Paris. In 
1886 his himdredth birthday was cele¬ 
brated with great public rejoicings, and a 
grand fete given at tlie museum In his 
iionour. His name is famous for his dis¬ 
coveries of margarine, stearin, and olein, 
as well as for research work on dyes and 
soap-making. 

Chevron (i>. cMvre, a goat): 1, In archi¬ 
tecture a decoration introduced into 
England in the llth cent., and consisting 
of a moulding with a zigzag outline, 
examples of which are to be found in 
Canterbury and Durham Cathedrals. It 
is a common decoration in the Zimbabwe 
ruins, Rhodesia, and in 8. Arabia. It is 
used also in the cloisters of Monroolo, near 
Palenno, in those of St Paul, outside 
Rome, and in many Ger. churches. A 
very e4arly example is the tomb of Aga¬ 
memnon, at Mycenae. 

2. In heraldry C. is one of the ordinaries 
fonned of 2 bands, joined together at 
the top, and coming down to the ends of 
the shield in the form of a pair of com¬ 
passes. Shields may have 1, 2, or 3 C.8, 
and in some as many as 5 have been 
found. It is probably the earliest among 
the Eng. armorial charges. As badge of 
rank sec Stripics and Chevrons. 

Chevrotain, or Mouse-deer, of the mam¬ 
malian ungulate family Tragulidae. The 
family includes 2 genera, Traoulus and 
Byemoschus. The first contains many 
species of small animtUs, which have 
more or less the oharacteristics and habits 
of some rodents. They inhabit Asia, the 
Malav Archipelago, Ceylon, and India. 
To the second belongs only 2 species, 
known as the water C., which comes from 
Africa. 

Chewing-gum, preparation made from 
a gum called chicle, which is the product 
of a tree, Achras sapata, native of W. 
Indies and Centnd America. It is sweet¬ 
ened, and various flavouring substances are 
added to it. It has become, in the U.S. A 
a favourite sweetmeat, which is chewed 
but not swallowed. 

Cheyenne: 1. Cap. of the state of 
Wyoming, U.S.A., situated near the 
Laramie Mts. It is a transportation, 
trade, and distribution centre, and a 
shipping point for sheep and cattle. 


There are railroad shops, a munlci]^ 
airport, and an oil refinery* Manuxs, 
include dairy and bakery products and 
beverages; lumber is al^ produced. 
Here are the state capltoI, the Federal 
building, and the governor’s mansion. 
Pop. 31,935. , , „ 

2. A riv. in U.S.A., composed of 2 
branches, which take their rise in Wyom¬ 
ing, and flow NW. through 8. Dakota to 
join the Missouri, 35 m. NW. of Pierre. 
Length of each branch about 350 m. 

Cheyenne, N. Amer. Indians of the 
Algonquian linguistic family and one of 
the most famous and warlike of the I’laiiis 
tribes. They originated in Miimosota, 
but nf»w inhabit reservations in. Montana, 
Oklahoma, and 8. Dakota. They number 
about 4400. See K. Llewellyn and E. A. 
Hoebol, The Oicyenne 1941. 

Choyleemore, Herbert FranoU Eaton, 
3rd Baron (1848-1925), soldier. Entered 
Grenadier Guards, 1867, and reached the 
rank of major-general. Oii retirement 
from the army in 1899, ho devoted hiinself 
to municipal work, being mayor of West¬ 
minster, 1905-8, and chairman of the 
London Co. C’ouncU, 1912-13. A skilled 
marksman, C. was the lending spirit in 
the foundation of the Risiey aim. meeting. 
During the First World War he pirslded 
over 8CV. courts martial, including those 
which condemned to death Karl Lody, the 
Ger. spy, and the leaders of the 1910 
Dublin rising. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly (1841-191.'>), 
theologian and O.T. scholar, U. London. 
He was educ. J»t Merchant TayJoins’ 
•School, and afterwards went to Wor¬ 
cester College, Oxford. Later he went to 
Ghttingon, and studied the Oer, thw»- 
logical methods. At Oxford he won the 
cliuncellor’s medal for the Eng. ese^, and 
in 1868 boCvame fellow of Railiol Colh^ge. 
He was appointed rector of Tetidrlng in 
Essex in 1880, where he remained until 
1885, when he was made prof, of the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oriel 
College, Oxford, which post also held a 
canonry at Rochester. In 1889 he de¬ 
livered the Hampton lectures at Oxftird. 
He was a member of the O.T. revision 
company, and joint editor of the ICncyrlo- 
jmedia Biblica^ 1H99-1903. He was also 
in earlier years taiitor of the O.T. iiortion 
of the Variorum Bible, and oigonised the 
theological part of the original Acadevxu, 
lu later years his biblical critlcisiii became 
very extreme. In 1908 he ivsigned his 
post as prof. He was author of many 
books and lectures, the moat Imnortant c»f 
whlcii are The Brofthecue of Imiah, 1880- 
1881, Exposition of Jeremiah and jMmenia- 


tiom, 1883, Book of PHahns, 1884, 1888. 
J<H> and Solomon, 1887, Jeremiah, his 
lAfe and Times, 1888, The ijaUowiuft 
of Critwutfn, 1888, Auis to the JJewut 
Study of OrUicimn, 1892, Inirodiiction to 
Isaiah, 1895, Isaiah, 1897-9, Jewish 
Beltymus Life in BosLExilic Times, 1808, 
and (Jriiioa Bibliea, 1903. 

**** William WaUon (1852- 
1932), Scottish surgeon, b. at sea oft 
Hobart, Tasmania, He gradual^ in 
medicine at Edinburgh Univ.. 1875. and 
became house surgeon to Lister, flrat i« 
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EdlnbUTHTh and later at Kingr's College 
Hosi)ital, London. He wae asslatant 
Burgeon and later surgeon to that hospital 
(1880-1917) and prof, of snrgeiT there 
(1891-1917). He became a fellow of the 
Royal (College of Hurgeons in 1879, was 
Hunterian prof. 1888-90, was president 
fiom 1914 to 1916, and was awarded its 
Lister Memorial Medal in 1924. He was 
ekjcted F.K.B. in 1894 and was created a 
baronet In 1908 on becoming surgeon-in¬ 
ordinary to King Edward VII. He was 
M.P. for the Univs. of Edinburgh and St 
Andrews, 1917, and for the Scottish univs.. 
1918-22. C. was a staunch tulvocate of 
tlie antiseptic principles introduced by 
Lister. His prin. works are Antiseptic 
Suruery, 1882, Suppuratkm and Septic 
Idiseases, 1889, Treatnu-ni of Wmtnds^ 
llcers^ awl Abscesses, 1894, TttberctUotts 
IHsense of Bones and Joints, 1895, Mariucd 
of Surgical Treatment (with F. Burghard. 
7 Tols.), 1899-1903, and lAster and his 
Achievefnent, 192.5. Bee Dictionary of 
Xfttional Biography, 1931-10. 

Cheyne-Stokes Respiration, breaking up 

the ordinary rhytlira of breathing into 
periods of waxing and waning. The 
>>reathing incren8t*H in depth until it 
reaches a maximujn, becomes shallower 
again until it ccjises altogether, then 
recommences and gains in depth once 
more, the cycle tieing repeal'd again and 
tMfain. Respiration is controlled by the 
n'spirator>' centre in the meciuJJa, and a 
rlsi' in the carbon dioxide content of the 
blood stimulates the centre {see Rkspira- 
TION). (\-S. R. is a grnve sign, indicating 
that the normal fum.tionliig of the 
respiratory centre is <Uso?*gani«ed. 

Chsynsy, Peter (1896-19.>1). full name 
Reginald ISvelyn Peter Southhouse-Chey- 
ney, crime novelist, h. Loudon. Educ. at 
the Mercers .Schm)l and London Univ., he 
worked for a time as a law clerk, then 
bcH'ame an actor, imd aftt^r that a jour¬ 
nalist. His curliest puha. were 2 books of 
vcrsti. His firat sucot^ssful crime novel 


prov. of Arezzo (q.v.). Its valley is very 
fertile, but was once extremely tmhealthy 
owing to the overflow of the rlv. The rlv. 
bed was deepened In the 19th cent., and 
the water led by channels to the Arno 
(q.v.) us well as the Tiber. Length 35 m. 

Chiang Kai-shek (1886- ), Chinese 
general and politician, b. Fenghua, 
Chekiang, and trained in the Footing 
Cadet School. Whilst a student in a 
Jap. military school ho joined Dr Sun’s 
revolutionary party, but it was not until 
he was 34 that he gained prominence on 
his appointment us principal of the 
Whampoa Militfiry Academy when he 
returned from Soviet Russia, At this 
period the Kuomintang (hereafter abbrevi¬ 
ated KMT) wart in alliaiu'c with the 
ChlnoHC Communist party and the Russian 
adviser Borodin had considerable infineneo 
over C. K. When Dr Sun d. in 1925, 
C. K. was appointed commander-in-ohief 
of the KMT forces in Canton, with the 
Russian general, Galen, as his chief of 
staff. In 1926, with the assistance of the 
Cliinese (^^ommunists, C. K. successfully 
led the N. cxi>edltion to the Yangtse, and 
the KMT gov., which hod been sot vip the 
year before in Canton, was moved to 
Wuhan. He soon quarrelled, first with 
the Russians who were subsequently 
expelled from China, and then with his 
own generals and with the Communists 
with whom he was soon to engage in inces¬ 
sant civil wars. 

His grand purge, started on 15 May 
1927, resulted In the liquidation of large 
numbers of studente, workers, peasants, 
and his personal rivals. His slogan was 
•No parties outside the KMT, no factions 
inside the KMT I’ Wliile the smaller 
parties, such as the Social Democratic 
pRi*ty and the C’hina Youth party, were 
driven undergroimd, the Communists now 
took MV arms openly against him. His 
move was so unpopular that In Aug. he 
was forced to resign by his own colleagues. 
In Dee. 1927, while leaving his first wife. 


was This Man is Ikingerovs, 19,36; others 
are Dames Don^t (''are, 1937, Don't Get Me 
Wrong, 1938, Tor/ Can't Keep the ('''hange, 
1940, It Couldn't Matter less, 1941. Sorry 
you*r>e Been Trmtbted, 1942, You Can 
Always Ihtek, 1943, and Dance Withmit 
Music, 1947. 

Chiabrsra, Gabriello (1552-1637), It. 
poet, b, Bavona, and ftmnder of the 
Pindaric school of poetrj. He wrote 
manv <*des, lyrics, and canzonelH, which 
i\vo full of mythologic allusions and 
affectations, the error of the times in 
which he live<l. His best poetry is to be 
found in the camonetfi and scherzi- written 
for music. Some of his canzonetti, like 
the anacreontics of Konsard, are roost 
elegant and graceful. Sev. of his epitaphs 
have been trans. by Wordsworth. There 
wore ed$. of bis lyric work pub. In Rome 
1718. Venice, 1731, Leghorn, 1781, t\nd 
Milan, 1807. All the rest of his work has 
long Slink into oblivion. 

Chiachou, sfc TstN'OTAO, 

Chian, or Klan, tn in Kiangsi prov., 
China, situat^ on a trib. of the Kan H. 

Chlana (nnct Clanit), riv. of 
originally a trlb. of the Tiber (q.v.). In the 


Mao Shih, in his native tn. Fenghua, and 
sending his ae<^ond wife, Ch’en Chieh-ju, to 
America, he married as his third wife 
Soong Mei-llng, sister of Mmo H. H. 
K’ung and T. V. Soong. Thus a trium¬ 
virate was formed with the 2 new brothers- 
in-law, who were later to be<;ome his 
prime minister, foreign minister, and 
tlnance minister by turns. Bliortly before 
the wedding C. K. was baptised in a 
Methodist ctiurcli in Shanghai. In Oct, 
1928 be resumed the presidency; this 
was followed by his war with Gen, Li 
Tsnng-jen in the next spring; and in 1930 
ho was again engrossed in a fierce civil 
war with the Governor of Shansi, Yen 
Hsi-ahan, and the Christian general, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who, together with Wang 
Chlng-wei, formed a separate gov. in 
Peking. This war spread to 7 pro vs., 
from N. Klangsu to Shensi, and was only 
ended by the intervention on C. K.’s 
side of the troops of Chang Hsiieh-liang 
from Mant!hurla. The vacuum thus left 
In Manchuria was to be filled by Jap. 
Invaders in the following autumn (1931). 
Meanwlille hla quarrel with the Kwang- 
timg faction Inside the KMT went on, 
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and it eventually culminated in the arreat 
by C. K. ot both Hu Han-min, the presi¬ 
dent of the Legislative Yxian (Parliament), 
and of Gen, Li Chi-shen, Governor of 
Kwangtung. From 1930 to 1934 he 
launched 5 fundamentally unsuccessful 
* Extermination of Bandits* (i.e. Com¬ 
munists) campaigns, and even after tiie 
Jap. invasions hiul begun he transferred 
Chang Hstieh-liang’s Manchurian troops 
to Shensi and urged Chang to light the 
Communists in Yenan. Kesentfui at his 
losses to the Japanese* first of Manchuria 
and then of Hopei* Chang defied C. K.'s 
order, mutinied, and kidnapped him in 
Sian on 12 Dec. 1936, but C. K. was 
subsequently released through the media¬ 
tion of Chou £n-lai (q.v.), and an agree¬ 
ment was reached for a united front 
bctwctm the Coimnunists and the KMT 
against the invading Japanese, Though 
from 1931 to 1943 Lin Shen was the 
pi-esident of CThliia, C. K. in his oapa/dty 
as the chairman of the Military Council 
was dictator of the country, justifying 
his rule on the groimds that China was not 
a constitutional i*ep. l)ut was under the 
tutelage gov. of the KMT, of which he was 
the leader; and on the death of Liu Shen lu 
1943 he again assumed the presidency. 
After the war he once more parted com¬ 
pany with the Communists and resumed 
the ‘ Extermination of Bandits ’ campaign 
in 1947; but the corruption of his gov. 
had by this time lost him support both in 
China and In W. Europe, and after a series 
of defeats his troops were compleUdy 
routed by Mao Tse-tung’s Communist 
Army on the mainland in 1950. K, 
fled to Formosa with half a uiUUon 
soldiers in 1949 and became the president 
of the refugee regime on the is. His gov. 
is still recognised by the U.S.A. us the 
rightful gov. of China. See (’hina. 
History and Chou En-lai ; also H. Payne, 
Chmny Kai-shek: the Generalissimo. 1948, 
and C. 1*. Fitzgerald, Kevolutinn in China, 
1951. 

Chiangyin, or Kiangyin, tn in the prov. 
of Kiaiigsu, ChfUa. It stands in a strongly 
fortified position commanding a narrow^ 
part of the Yangtsekiang, 80 m. disUmt 
from Shanghai. 

Chianti, It. mt range in Tuscany (q.v.), 
part of the Apennines (q.v.). Its slopes 
ore covered with vineyards, and olive 
and mulberry plantations, and it gives its 
name to a famous (principally red) wine. 
The chief tii of the wine-producing dist. is 
Poggibonsi (q.v.). 

Chiaoohou, or Kiaoohow, see Thingtao. 

Chiapas, Pacific state of Mexico, 
bounded on the W. by Veracruz and 
Oaxaca, and on the E. by Guatemala. 
Area 28,732 sq. m. It Is mountainous, 
especially in the N. and SE., one of the 
highest peaks being Tacan&. 13,333 ft, 
an active volcano, and another the 
Soconusoa, 7806 ft. The extensive Maya 
ruins in the NE. were among the first such 
discovered by European scientists (1780), 
while the beautiful murals of Bonampak 
are among the most recent. On the E. 
side stretches an undulating plateau, 
well wooded, with a plentiful water 
supply. Agi'iculture and fruit farming 


flourish, and stock-raising is an important 
industrj". Cup. is Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
Pop. 903,200. 

Chlaramonte Gulfi, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 
7 m. N. of Ragusa (q.v.). It has a trade 
in wine. Pop. 15,000. 

Chiari, Pietro (1700-88), It. playwriglit, 
b. Brescia, rival of Goldoni. Ho started 
his career as a Jesuit priest, and in 1736 
became prof, of rhetoric at Modena. He 
wrote some 60 plays in 12 years: Commedie 
in versi, 1756-62, and Nueyva Haccolta, 
1762. They ore full of absurd intrigues 
and plots, and abounding in irrejpiar 
invention. He also wrote operatic libretti 
and tales of adventure. 

Chiari (anct Clarium), It. tn, in Lom¬ 
bardy (q.v.), 14 m. WNW. of Brescia 
(q.v.). Prince Eugene (q.v.) defecated tbe 
French and Spaniards here in 1701. I'c-x - 
tiles and chemicals arc mauuf. Pop. 
14,000. 

Chiarini, Giuseppe (1833-1908), It. poet 
and critic, b. Arezzo. For some time 
ho was tlie director of the lyoeiuu at 
Leghorn, and in 1884 was made director 
of the Liceo ITmberto I at Romo. His 
poems are full of charm and tenderness, 
especially his In Memoriam, 187.5, and 
lAwrymae, 1879, and the influence of 
(Jarducci is felt, wdiose principles lie 
strongly advoc^ited. A compleU^ ed. 
of his works wiis pub. in 1902. 'Phe 
Studi Shakespeariani is a collection of his 
papers on .Shakespeare, He also traus. 
Hohie, and ed. works by Leopardi and 
Foscolo. 

Chiaroscuro (Lat. elnrus, hrlglit; 
obscurus, (lark), in painting, a word used 
to express the art td reproducing light 
and shade, in terms of ton© rather titan 
colour. It developed with the rise of oil 
painting, which alUtwed of subtle gratla- 
tions from light to sltadow as in tho work 
of Leonardo or (^trreggio; and of depth 
and forceful eontra-.t as uith (Caravaggio 
or Rembrandt. Tlte G. w'oodcut was an 
engraving P'ciiniqm*. a im^ans of rendering 
Kcv. tones of one colour (see EN(iU vvix(iK 
See also CoLOUit Prixtivg. 

Chiasmus (Gk chi, chi, letter like our 
X) is a figure of spe<!ch by which con¬ 
trasted terntH are arranged crosswise, the 
order in one phrase bedng n'vorscHl In a 
8 ©<;ond, as ‘I cannot dig. pj beg I am 
ashamed.' See also Figure or rtCEECH. 

Chlastolite, variety of the minenil anda- 
lusite (q.v.), wJdch coiislKts of Hille.aU^ (»f 
alumina. CYysPUs of (,’. are long, narrow, 
and grey or wlj}t«‘ in colour. Wlien 
broken across tltey oft(ui exhibit a cruci¬ 
form pattern, and rut and polished 
crystals, giving a blac^k cross on a llghP-r 
Mound, aro ofictn worn as amulets by 
Sp. pciisauts. This pattern is caused by 
tho fact that the outer portion enelostw ii 
darker one of regular gcH>metric fornn 
C. Is met with In certain slates alU^rcd bv 
the intnisioji of igneous rock. 

Chiatlng, or Loshan, In Szechwan prov., 
China, tii situated on the r. b, of the Min 
R., wliere It joins the Tatu R. It is a 
centre of the silk-weaving Industry. 

^ Chiatura, tn in (»<*orgia (Transoaiioasia). 
30 ni. E. of Kutaisi. It Is the centre of 
tho C. manganese-mining area, one of the 
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richest in the world, exploited since 1879. 
Pop. (1956) 19,000. 

Ohisvenna, It, tn in Lombardy fq.T.), 
lying N. of Lake Como (q.v.) at the 
junction of the roads to the Spltigen (q.v.) 
oiui Maloja passes over the Alps. It was 
once an important trading tn. Pop. 
3200. 

Chiayukuan, or Kiayukwan, tn of Kansu 
pr<»Y. tn China, situated at the W. end of 
the Great Wall, near Suchow. 

Chiba, city of Chibaken, J^an, situated 
on Tokyo Bay, 20 m. E. of Tokyo. Pop. 
134.000, 

Cnibchas, one of the chillsed nations of 
S. America, whose kingdom at the time 
of the conquest in Colombia was almost 
equal to those of the Aztecs and Incas 
(qq.v.). The nation was divided into 2 
statics, which were hostile to one another. 
Olio was governed by the cijHt, or king, 
of Bacata, and the other by the zaqve^ or 
bird, of Kamiriqui and Hunsa. Their 
total pop. amounted to over 1 million. 
Their empire was overthrown in 1538, and 
to-day they art) a nuiuhor of small com- 
iimnitios, with a total pop. of under a 
million. Evidence of their grt^at culture 
is seen in their stone temples, highways, 
statues, suspension bridgt^s, and their 
beautiful gold and silver work, also their 
weaving and dyeing. See A. L. Kroeber, 
‘The Chlbcha,’ in J. H. Steward, Hand- 
hook of South Avierican Indians, A'oI. II, 
P.Mfi. 

Chioa, colouring matter of an orango- 
r<*<l shade which is obtained from a native 
plant iliiqnonia rhi('a\ and made into a 
piginent by the Indians of the Tapper 
i Orinoco and Bi«> N(‘grt»; it is used hy them 
to adorn their bodies. Tiie name is also 
us(*tl for a beer in S. AmtTicu. 

Chicago, cap. of (V»ok co.. Jllluois. and 
s(‘<'ond city of the U.S.A.. f»n Lake Michi¬ 
gan. 724 m. W. of New York by air and 
8f»0 m. N. of New Orleans. A major 
centre of railw’uy, highway, and aero¬ 
plane triifll<', it extends 27 m. NNW. 
along the lake fnnn the Indiana border, 
with an area of 213 sq. in. It is built on 
Hat land sitarcely rising above the level 
of the lake. The K. marks II off 
into N. Side, W. Side, and S. Side, 
<'hHracteris<*d by long, regular, and 
straight 8tre<*ts. Ort*at irnproveinenta 
liave bwn made t4) the old city, although 
some slum (lists, remain. Streets have 
Ihhmi widened, bridges built, and boule¬ 
vards constructed; land has been re¬ 
claimed from the lake for new parks, 
bathing beaches, and lagoons. The fine 
stn*(*t^( include the 7 hdlowing; State, 
Madison, La Salle, Clark, Dearborn, 
Wabaah Avenue, and Michigan Avenue. 
Theit^ are more than 200 m. of boulevards. 
Not only oftloe buildings Imt also the 
newer apartment buildings have steel 
frames; and the otfices tower up to 
tremeudouH heights, a('C‘omniodntlng 
thousands of people. Among the im¬ 
portant bulhlingH in the ('cntral Imsinoss 
quarter may be mentioned the Chamlwr 
of Commerce, the Board of Trade, the 
(4ty Hall and Co. Building, the MeiThan- 
dise Mart, t.he Trlbum‘ Tower, the ^ rlgley 
Building, the C. Temple, the Marshall 


Field Store, the Furniture Biart, the Clvio 
Opera, the I^udential Insurance Oo. of 
America, and the Iktily News Building. 
Then there are the Art Institute, contain¬ 
ing a valuable collection of pictures and 
other treasures, the C. Public Librair. the 
C. Historical Society, the John Crerar 
Library, and the Newberry Library. 
The univ. of C., which dates from 1890, 
was endowed by John D. Rockefeller 
and is housed in a hundred buildings on 
both sides of the Midway Plaisance. The 
univ. has schools of divinity, medJotne, 
law, business, and social service adminis¬ 
tration. There is also the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and both North¬ 
western Univ. {see Evanston) and the 
imiv. of Illinois {see Urbana) have 
C. campuses. C. is well provided with 
parks—in all, more than 7000 oc., 
many connected by boulevards. Lincoln 
Park (with a statue of Lincoln and a zoo) 
on the N. Side, Grant Park adjoining the 
business quarter, and Jackson Park on 
the S. Side border Lake Blichlgan and are 
connected by boulevards. Jackson Park 
and Midway Plaisance (which oonnecte it 
with Washington Pork) were the site of 
the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition. 
On the W. Side are Douglas Park, Garfield 
Park (with a conservators’^), and Hum¬ 
boldt Park. , There are many fine 
hospitals (including’Cook Co. Hospital), 
and among other institutions are Hull 
House (a social settlenmnt on the lines 
of Toynbee Hall, founded by Jane 
Addarns) and C. Symi»hony Orchestra. 
Bordering Grant Park on the S. are the 
(\ Museum (formerly Field Museum) of 
Natural Hist,, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Phiuetai'ium. and Soldier Field. The 
park along the lake to the S. of them was 
t h(' site of the Century of Progress Exposi¬ 
tion (1933“-4). The water supply of the 
city is extremely good, being drawn from 
tlie depths of Lake Michlgaii by a system 
of cribs and tunnels, while the (treated) 
sewage is carried bj" a canal Into the 
Illinois R. This Sanitary and Ship Canal, 
opened in 1900, connects the C. K. with 
the Des Plaines R., and finally with the 
Illinois. C. owes Its great advance in 
commercial octivitv to its advantageous 
position. In addition to being on the 
Great Lakes, it is an extremely good 
railway centre, connected by 27 railway 
systems with all ports of the U.S.A. It 
ranks among the largest commercial ports 
in the world, ships of over 7000 tons 
being able to enter the harbour. C.*8 
retail trade according to the cjonsxis of 
1949 amounted to 84,270,000,000 in net 
sides. Just N. of the mouth of the C. R. 
a pier 3000 ft long was completed in 1916. 
Ships can also moor in the riv. and Its 
branches. Among world grain centres 
C. Imlds the premier place. The grain 
consists chiefly of corn, oats, and barley, 
and the enormous grain elevators are a 
feature of the city. All kinds of manufS. 
are carried on, including iron and steel 
products, inachtnery, as^c. implements, 
clotliing, food products, and furniture. 
Printing and publishingr are important. 
Thousands of agric. machines are made* 
the International Harvester C3o. being 
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$196,000,000. However, it was sooa 
restored and was turnished with bnlldlnsrs 


Chicago 

tlie largest manufacturer of such 
machinery in the world. At Pullman, 
in the S. of C.. the Pullman oar works 
prodmje the railway cars known by that 
name. The Westom Electric Co., the 
largest manufacturer of telephone equip¬ 
ment in the world, has a large plant at 
Cicero, on the W. edge of C. The gov. of 
C. is regulated by a general charter law of 
1872, the power being vested in a council 
elected from wards. The mayor, who is 
elected for 4 years, is at the head of the 
council, and appoints single commissioners 
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to rule the diflorent depte, all of which arc 
under the power of the council. The 
growth of pop. In O. is remarkable, its 
increase during the period 1889-1950 
being from .'>05,000 to 3,621,000. It is 
now the sixth largest city in the world. 
There is a large percentage of foreign- 
bom, including Bohemians. Gennans, 
Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, Italians, 
Bussians, and Mexicans; Indeed, in 1900 
more than three-quarters of the pop. 
were either foreign-bom or of foreign 
pawmtage. The origin of the name of the 
city is uncertain, but It is said to be tho 
Ojlbwa ehe-kaff’Onff, ‘wild onion place.' 
The site was visited In 1673 by Joliet and 
Marquette. Fort Dearborn was built in 
1803. In 1812 the Indians massewsred 
the settlers. Tho fort was rebuilt 4 years 
afterwards, and in 1837 C. received its 
charter as a city. In 1871 It was swept 
by fire, with a loss estimated at 


of much better construction. In May 
1886 occurred the Haymarket riot in 
which a bomb was thrown among the 
police trying to put down an anarchist 
meeting called owing to troubles in the 
labour world. The low^ number of 
European immigrants during the First 
World War brought about a great influx 
of unskilled Negro labour from the S. 
Difficulties caused by tho return to 
normal conditions and the bad state of 
liousing combined h> cause a serious race 
riot in 1919, when, on one day. 38 people 
wore killed and 537 Injured. C. luis 
never been noted for its orderliness: but 
from a time roughly coincidental with the 
enforcement of proliibition, crime and 
violence alarmingly increased. Gambling 
and bootlegging were the 2 main factoix 
of violence, and enmity between rival 
gangs led to frequent shootings, tho police 
or anyone else inclined to interfere being 
also shot dowm. Durbig the First World 
War C. attnicted athmtion through the 
anti-war, anti-Brit, attitude of its mayor, 
Wm Halo Thonmson, who was first 
elected in 1915. In May 1934 the most 
disastrous tiro in G. since 1871 i»roUe out 
in the Union Stock-yard.s. It <lest,royeil 
tlie meat-packing centre and spreail 
fhrougli 40 blocks, tin' total damagt^ 
being estimated at $6. 000. (MX), C. is the 
H.Q. of one of the 0 army area-i. <SV’c 
K. O. Mason. Pnrltt ('hicafftt and Jlliticis, 
1890; J. ivirkland. The Story of Vhiraoo 
(2 vols.), 1892-4: E. i). Sullivan, /»oA* <d 
Chicago!, 3 930: K. L. Mfisters, The Tale 
of Chicago, 1933: 1. F. Mather, 71tc 
Making of lUinoia, 1917 (revised t*d. 
1942). 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St Paul, and 
Paoiflo Railroad, a sj.stem w'ith main 
lines from Chicago to Minneapolis oml 
Seattle, and Chicago to Omaha. It 
operates more than 10,000 m., of wliich 
565 m.. mainly through the Bookies, aw 
clectri fled. 

Chicago, University ol, w^ls opened in 
1892, initially endowed by .fohn D. 
Kf>ckefolier through th(5 Amer. Baptist 
Educational Soci<‘ty, but is now un¬ 
denominational. His gifts. 1890-1910, 
U>tallod $34,700,000, and there were 
additional gifts amounting to $49,700,000 
from foundations he estab. and $5,800,000 
from John I). RockefellfT, junior. In 
19.>0 the total of all gift^ was $171,600,000, 
and tho permanent endowment was 
$71,000,000. The univ. of C. is nitiiati^d 
on tho Midw^ay Plaisancc In C., flllnolH, 
and occupies a number of imuoslug 
buildings, among which tho Wm Baluey 
Harper Memorial Library, ii spe<dmen 
of Eng. Gothic architecture, honoui’H tho 
first president, to wliose genian it owes Its 
initial success. Associated with tho 
univ. of O. are a medical school, a jaw 
school, a schcK>i of busincas, a graduate 
sciiooi of social service administration, 
Baptist, Disciples of Clirlst, Congrega¬ 
tional, and Unitarian theological scmools, 
tho Oriental Institute, Yerkes Observa- 
tx>ry (at WlUiarn.s Bay, WtsconaiQ), 
institutes for tho study of metals and for 
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nuclear stndiee, the Arffonne National 
Laboratory* and the nniv. ot O. Press, 
with an Impressive list of pubs. There 
are a snnuner school and extension 
courses. The nniv. of C. is open cqnallv 
to men and women, the total enrolment 
in 1950 belngr over 12,000. The number 
of profs, and instruciom was 771. In 
1930, in place of the traditional graduate 
schools and underg^i’adnate cmle^e, a 
divisional organisation was estab., con¬ 
sisting of the college, 4 upi>er divs. of 
arts and sciences, and the professional 
schools. See T. W. Goodsptied, The 
Si(»ry of University of Chicctyo, 1925. 

Chicago Heights, city in Illinois, U.8.A., 
25 in. S. of Chicago. It manufs. chemi¬ 
cals. steel and iron products, and railway 
equipment. Pop. 24,550. 

Chicago River, formerly a trib. of Lake 
^Michigan. Its now was reversed in 1900 
with the construction of a canal (now 
knov^Ti as the Sanitary and Ship Canal) 
TO the Des Plaines R,, and it has become 
a vital link in the Illinois Waterway. 

'Chicago Tribune,’ po]mlar Amer. daily 
paper, which entities itself ‘tlie world’s 
greatest newspaper,* and one of the 
greatest dnanclal suwesses of the news¬ 
paper world of to-day. The first issue 
was pub. on 10 June 1847, only 400 copies 
being printed, and the early years of the 
paper were full of financial vicissitudes. 
On one ooaision it becMuno bankrupt, but 
triumphantly overcame its ditficulUes and 
In less than 2 years paid oil all its debts. 
In 1855 Joseph Medill bought an Intew^st 
In the TYibvm with 2 other purchasers, 
but it %vaa not until 1874 that he took over 
the fxlltorship from Horace White, who 
had bwn a port imjprietor and edlt<»r-ln- 
ohief since 1800. Mediil’s genius raised 
the paper to a po.sitlon of power during 
the many ycanj it was under liis control. 
In 1901 Joseph Medili Patterson, grand¬ 
son of Joseph Medill, Joined the staff of 
the Tribune^ wliJIe his cousin, Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, 2 years later 
followed him. The united enei-gies and 
abilities of these 2 young men were 
responsible for the rapid rise in circulation 
of the Tribvne, and the serious attention 
they paid to advertising of a reUablo and 
n*putable nature soon raised the paper’s 
financial Htatus to great heights. A 
feature of the paper’s foreign policy in the 
years preceding Amorica's entry into the 
Second World Wttr was C’ol. McCormick’s 


isolationist and anti-Brit, attitude. 

Chlohot, S. Amer. people of the Oran 
Chac‘ 0 . Argentina. They have tlielr own 
largo settlements, and cultivate the land 
In the Upper Bennejo dist., where they 
weit^ kru)wn as *u\ltimae«,’ or Peniylan 
colonists. They dress In a cloth which 
thev weave themselves from the llama 
wool, and the Incas are said to have 
employed them in silver-mines. 

dhicncle, or Chicbclcy, Henry (c. 136 
1443), archbishop and fmmder of Ah 
SoTils* College, Oxft»rd. He was b* at 
Highttni Ferrers, Nort bants, and educ. 
at Winchester and New Oollw. 

Ho heoanio Bishop of St Bavid’s in 1468, 
and Archbishop of Canterbu^ in 1414. 
He wn8 a royal envoy to France and 


Romo on sev. occasiona, and was an 
active opponent of the Lollards <q.v.). 
All Souls was foimded In 1437; C. also 
founded the C. Chest at Oxford for the 
relief of poor students, and ga\^ 
generously to Canterbury Cathedral. 

Chloh4n Itz&, ruined city of the old 
Maya onmire in Yucatdn, Mexico, 70 m. 
E8E. of MOrida. At one time a place of 
religious importance, there are many 
evidenoes of early civilisation in the time 
of the Itz^, a most powerful Maya nation, 
who were still inhabiting the city within 
.50 years of the 8p. conquest. There are a 
nunnery, a castle, and a central pyramid, 
the latter being 550 ft sq., with a height of 
70 ft. 

Chioherln, Georgiy (or Yuriy) Vasil'- 
yevich (1872-1936), Russian diplomat. 
After graduating from St Petersburg 
Univ. he worked in the Archives Dept of 
the RTissian Foreign OfiBce. In 1904 ho 
emigrated to Berlin and tliere joined the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour party, 
l>econiing a prominent member of the 
Menshevik faction (see Menbhevikh). 
For many 3 >'ear 8 he was active in the 
labour movements of England, Ii>ance, 
and Germany. After the Bolsheviks 
seized power in Russia in 1917 C. turned 
Bolshevik, and was Imprisoned in Brixton 
Jail for having enemy associations. In 
Jan. 1918 he was released and expelled 
from Britain in exchange for Sir Geoiw* 
Buchanan. After his return to Hustda 
C. was appointed Commissar (Minister) 
for Foreign Affairs; he negotiatr^d and 
signed the treaty of Rapallo with 
Germany in 1922. He resigned In 1930 
owing to prolonged illness. 

Chichester, cathedral city and municipal 
bor., cap. of W. Sussex, England, 28 m. 
W. of Brighton. A city rich in historical 
associations, it is situated on a plain 
between the 8. Downs and the sea. The 
name is derived from the Saxon Cissan- 
ceoster, 'Cissa’s Camp,’ and called so 
after a Saxon king who took It in 491. 
Originally a Rom. station, it was de¬ 
molished hy tlie S. Saxons towards the 
end of the 5th cent. A wooden cathedral 
was erected at C. In 1108, and burnt down 
in 1114. Another cathedral was built on 
the same site In the 12th and 13th cents. 
It represents different periods of archi¬ 
tecture, the choir above the arcade lUQd 
the E. part oontaining excoUent workman¬ 
ship of the Early Eng. period. The 
special features of the cathedral lie in its 
nave with double aisles on each side, a 
detached campanile or heU-tower, and a 
number of portraits of the Eng. kln^ from 
the time of the Conquest and of many 
bishops. The spire is 300 ft high. Sir 
Gilbert Scott and orthers undertook the 
restoration of parts of the building, such 
as the central tower, a portion of the NW. 
tower, and the spire. Early Deoomted, 
Norman, Perpendicular, Early Eng., and 
Late Norman styles are all in evidenoe In 
this cathedral. The tn itself has a fine 
market cross, octagonal in structure and 
belonging to the ornate Perpendkular 
style. The bishop’s palace and cloisters 
are not for from the oathedral. Other 
buildings of interest ore the ehur^ of 
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St Olave (Kom. workmanship), the 
Guildh&U (formerly a Grey Friars* ohapdi), 
the ohnroh of St Andrew (the poet wm 
Collins w€fcs burled here), and St Paul’s 
Church (a fine modem structure). C. has 
a fine cattle market, and the chief trade Is 
airrlc. produce and live-stock. Brewing 
and tanning are also engaged in. There 
are Rom. remains here. Pop. 19,110. 

Chiok'-pea, or Oram, the Cicer arietinum, 
leguminous plant cultivated in India tmd 
S. Europe for food. It is bushy In habit, 
grows to a height of noti.rly 2 ft, has the 
pinnate leaves common to the ftimliy, and 
the pods are short, oblong, and 2*Hoeded; 
the flowers of tliis annual are solitary 
and of a pale violet colour. The seeds are 
about the size of an ordinary pea and 
bear a striking resemblance to a ram’s 
he^, hence the specific name. When 
boiled they form a uourisliing article of 
diet, or when ground and made into pea- 
soup. In summer the plant exudes littlo 
viscid drops from the stem and leave>8, 
and on evaporation those leave behind 
crystals of oxalic acid, to which its grate¬ 
ful refrigerating qualities are due. 
Oajaniis tn/licujs, a ti*opical leguminous 
plant, is sometimes known as (\, its other 
names being Congo, or pigeon, ptMi anti 
dahl. Its seeds also form an article of 
food, and are frequently used in curries. 

Chickadee, black-cap titmouse. Pen- 
tlusteA atricapiUxts, a native of N. America. 
The name is onomatopoeic, imitating the 
note of tlu^ bird. 

Chickahominy, riv. of Virginia, U.S.A. 
It is a trib. of the James R., which it 
joins 22 ru. below City Point. In 1862 
the battles of Fair Oaks, Aloehanicsville, 
Caine’s Mill, Savage’s Station, White Oak 
Swamp, and In 1864 Gold Harbor, took 
place near the riv. 

Chickamauga Creek, riv. which Uikes its 
rise in Walker co., (Georgia, U.S.A., and 
flows into the Temiesst'e 6 m. above 
Chattanooga. The (Jonfederates under 
Bragg defeated the I’oderals under 
Rosocrans in Sept. 1863 on the banks of 
the riv. 

Chiokasaws, N, Amer. Indian tribe, of 
the Muskhogean linguistic group and 
formerly one of the most warlike tribes 
of the Mexican Gulf area of the U.S.A. 
They gave groat trouble to the Spaniards, 
and later allied with the English against 
the French. It is estimated there were 
8000 in 1600, but tf)-day there are about 
AOOO, mostly in N. Mississippi. 

Chlokasha, or Chioasaw, tn of Grady oo., 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the Chicago, Rock 
Is., and Pacific railroad. Its industries 
include lumber, cotton, and cotton-seed 
oil, and it is In a rich potroloum-pro- 
-dneing and agrlc. area. C. Is the scat of 
Oklahoma College for Women. Pop. 
15,842. 

Chicken, see Poultby and Poultky 
Keeping. 

Chicken-pox, or Varicella, mild, feverish, 
and infectious disease due to a virus, 
^ramon among children. It can be 
<ilstmgui3hed by the appearance of 
auoc^ive crops of small vesicles, mostly 
on the extremities, which may not bo 
very numerous; these seldom become 


pustular, and dry up and drop off at about 
the fifth day leaving very little of the 
pitting or scarring whiob follows smallpox, 
it is not a dangerous disease, the fever 
being neither very high nor lasting. The 
period of infection ends when all the 
scabs have disappeared, and when the 
person afleoted has had an antist'piic 
bath. The virus of C. is related to that 
of herpes zoster (q.v.), and those In 
contoct with a case of C. sometimes 
develop herpes zoster; but th<» rt^verse 
does not seem to oc/cur. Encephalitis 
(q.v.) is a lure oompHeation of C. 

Ghiokweed, common name of many 
plants, particularly Stellaria media, a 
caryophyllaceous annual that c)V(‘,r- 
winters, Jov’ed by cage birds. Vc.ra»tiutn 
genus contains the Mouse-ear C.s. und 
Trientalis curopaea is the C. Wintergrei‘r». 

Chiolana da la Frontara, ,Sp. tn in the 

{ )rov. ot Cadiz, on the Atlantic coast. It 
108 a ruined Moorish castle and mineral 
springs, and there is a fine beach muir by. 
Iiinen and earthenware are mauuf., and 
there is a trade in grain and wine. Ihip. 
14.000. 

Chiolayo, important trading cjathcdral 
city, cap. of Lambayeque dept ami 
prov., in N. Peru, with good road, rail, 
and port connections. Rice, cotton, and 
sugarcane are growi aiul proctsssed. 
There ar(‘ also tanning, distilling, and 
soapmaking. Pop. 32,650. 

Chioie, are CiiBWiNO-orM. 

Chicopee: 1. Tn of Hampden co., 

Miissachusetts, U.S.A., on (Jkmnecticut U.. 
4 m. N. of .Springfield. Tyres, sporting 
goods, textiles, clothing, firearms, mmdiin- 
ery, electrical apparatus, bronzes, artil¬ 
lery, swords, tools, and motor cars arc 
mauuf. Po]). 49,210. 

2. lliv. in the S. of MaH,sachullt'tts, 
which fiows in a westiTly dlrt^ctlon to Join 
the t'onneeticut R. on its I. h, 1 m. N. of 
Springfield. Length about 18 m. 

Chicory, Succory, or Chirhnrium iHtf/but<, 
fatnily ('oiupositae, a peronuial herb with 
long tap-root and attrui-Uve skvblue. 
fiouble flowers, native of Europe, includ¬ 
ing Britiiin; ndatod to the Endive, C. 
endwia. The green leavt^s and roots are 
bitter and aromatic and Jiave been used in 
modieines fur their toiu<5 and diuretic 
properties. The blanelied leaves make a 
tender snlading, and for this piirpusc the 
variety Witloof is growu, and the roots 
lifted and fomed in winter. (Common C. 
or Barhe de Gapucin (Monk’s Beard) htis 
looser, dandelion-like leaves, and sp<vlal 
Strains are grown for thtdr roots. whi<di. 
when dried, roasted, and ground, ]>r<n’lde 
the (dueory use<i as a Hubstitute for or an 
adult,(*rant of cotTcic. 

Chicoutimi, city of Quebec. tJaiiada, in 
oo. of satne name on It. siaguonay, 111 in. 
NE. of Quebec. It has a large saw- 
milUiig i^dustr>^ Pop. 24,400. 

Chiaambaram, tn of Madras staU\ 
India, 21 m. SW. of Chiddalore. It is a 
religious centre for the whole of S. India 
and Ceylon, and is the site of a miinber of 
fine anct Hindu t«i>mples. Here also is 
the Aniunalai Unlv, 

Chidiey, see Ohudlkioh. 

Chief, eee Heiuldiiy. Ordinaries (1). 
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Glii«ms 0 *, lako in Germany, in the Land 
of Bavaria (q.v.), 12 m. K. of Rosenheim 
<q.v.). It lies in the foothills of the Alps 
<q.v.), 1683 ft above sea level. The lake 
cuntiiins 3 Is,: Herreninsel has a former 
monastery (704) and a palace built for 
Ludwiff II of Bavaria (Q-v.) on the model 
of Versailles (q.v.); Fruueninitd has a 
fishing’ vil. and an 8th-(rent. convent; 
KrmUinsel is uninhabited. Area of lake 
31 «q. m.; length 12 in.; width 7 m.; 
greatest depth 445 ft. 

Ch*ien-Fo-Tung, nee Caves of a 
Thousand Buddhas. 

Chieng-mal. or Zlmme, tn of Thailand, In 
the N., on the Me-ping H., 180 m. NE. of 
Mt)ulmein (Burma). It is a centric of the 
trade in t<n».k. the eurrounding forests of 
which are. however, becoming exhau^^ted. 

Chieri, It. tn in Piedmont (q.v.). 0 m. 
SE. of Turin (q.v.). It Is built on a hill, 
and has a (tothie cathedral (reeonstrucU^d 
140.5), and hcv. other anet churclies. It 
produces blankets and wine. l*op. 14,000. 

Chieti: 1. Prov. of Italy, In E. Abru/.zi 
e Moliw (q.v,). It is mainly mountainous, 
with some high peaks of the C'eiitral 
Aiwruiines (q.v.) in the \V., but has a 
eoastiil i)lain on the Adriatic in tbc E. 
Tbeni are many fertile riv. valleys; the 
ehiid rivs. are the Fon> and tin* Sangro. 
The prill, tns include* C., Ortona, and 
Lanrian(» (<iq.v,). Area 101H sq. m.; 
pt»p* 401,000. 
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2. (anct Teate) It. tn. cap. of the prov. 
of C.. built on a hill near the Pescara, 38 
m. E. of L’Aquila (q.v.) and 8 m. from tJie 
Adriatic. It lias a (iothie arehiepiscopol 
<-athedral. and Horn, nunains, 

3 temples. The order 

(q.v.) waa founded here in lo-4. 

an* Uixttle mannfs. Pop. (In) 2o,000, 

(com.) 40,000. _ ^ 

ChilTohaff. or L«mw P«ttycbap» 
copm cohtftnfa), small song-bird, one of the 
earliest suumier vlslttuits tn Britain, aij^d 
neiu^ly alUed to the willow-wTtm. The 


head, wings, and back ore gveenlsh-ash 
colour and the nether parte yellow-white. 
Pettychaps is a name sometimes ^veu 
to the garden warbler (Sylvia horten^h 
Chifley, Joseph Benediot (1885-1051), 
Australian statesman, 6. Bathurst, New 
S. Wales. 0. Joined the Now 8. Woles 
railways os a shop-boy and became an 
engine driver. Ho was active In trade 
union affairs, entered federal politics In 
1928 as member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for Macquarie, later lost his 
seat but was re-elected in 1940. C. was 
minister for defence, 1929-32, treasurer, 
1941-9, and minister for post-war recon¬ 
struction, 1942-5. Following the death 
of Curtin in 1945, C. became Prime 
Minister, remaining in oABoe till 1949 
w hen his gov. was defeated by a lAberal- 
(.’ountry party coalition. While in power 
his policy was designed to maintain full 
employment, and to provide the social 
services which have become standard In 
the contemporary w^elfare state. During 
his administi-ation the commonwealth 
increasingly t4>ok tlie initiative in sponsor¬ 
ing projects for national development and 
in encouraging immigration. See Thino« 
worth fighiiny for: npeechea by Joseph 
fienedict Vhifiey, ed. by A. W. ytargardt, 
1953. 

Chigirer, see Chigoe. 

Chip, or Chigi-Albani, name of a dis¬ 
tinguished It. family. Among its most 
famous members have been: 

Agostino (1465-1520), Rom, banker, b. 
Siena. He settled in Rome (1485), 
amassed a great, fortune, and built there 
the Villa Farnesina (1508-11), enriching 
it with paintings, many either executed or 
designed by Raphael w'ho also designed a 
private chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo 
for him. Agostino C. was patron of 
many other artists, includh^ Penizzi, 
Perugino, and Sebastiano del Pioinbo. 

Fabio, Pope (1652-67), better known as 
Alexander VII, He was jirominent In 
the Jansenist controversy, declaring for 
papal infallibility. Ho -was involved in 
a dispute with Louis XIV of France, who 
sent an army t.o sac.*k Avignon. He was 
responsible for the colonnade of the 
Piazza di San Peter. 

Flavio (1810-85), cardinal. Began life 
as an officer in the Pope’s noble guard; 
in 1848 took orders and became Bishop 
of Mira; in 1850 w^as appointed papal 
nuncio at Munich; in 1856 was papal 
representative at the coronation of 
Alexander II of Russia; in 1861 he went 
as nuncio at I^aris, and in 1873 was 
created a cardinal, 

Cbigirin (Ukrainian Chyhyryn), Ukrain¬ 
ian tn in Cherkassy Oblast, 130 m. SE. 
of Kiev. It was founded in 1589 by 
Poles. It was the residence of Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky (q.v.) and from 1649 cap. 
of his Ukrainian Cossack state. Pop. 
(1932) 8000. 

Ghigneoto Bay and Istbmus, inlet and 
netik of land which form the N. extremity 
of the Bay of Fimdy. 

Chignon (Fr. chignon, nape of the neck), 
form of hairdressing adopted by women 
about 1780, and again about 1870, con¬ 
sisting of an enormous coil of hair, folded 
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round a pad, and worn in the napo of tho 
neok or at the back of the head. 

OlUiroej Chifffer, Jls^er, and Sandflea, 

names applied to tho SarcopseuUa pent' 
trans, a species of Aphaniptera which is 
native to S. America and tho W. Indies, 
but has extended its travels to otlier 
lands throufirh the agrenoy of man. The 
female (A) of this flea, which is smaller and 
has less powerful limbs than the common 
flea, buries the hinder part of its body 
under the skin of the human body, and 
when this portion of its anatomy swells 
(B) it discharges numerous eggs into thtj 
host. The result of this process is fre¬ 
quently fraught with serious and even 
fatal danger to mankind. jJi). gallinmea. u 
kindred species, attaches itself to the eye¬ 
lids of the poultry of Ceylon. /See etlso 
WlMA. 
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Chigwell, urh. dist. of Essex, England, 
13 m. NE. of London, on the borders of 
Hainault and Epping Forets, and 
including the pars, of C., Buckhuret Hill, 
and Lough ton. Wm Peim was a pupil at 
the grammar-school, foundcnl In 1629 by 
Archbishop Harsnet of York, and en¬ 
larged in 1871. Tho Maypole Inn 
appears in Dickens’s IJamaby Riidge. 
At Loughton arc remains of a Brit, 
earthwork. Pop. 60,000. 

Chihli, or Chili, prov. of China, see 
Hopei. 

Chihli, Gulf of, also known as the 
Pohai Bay, inlet of tho Yellow Sea, 
between Shantung and the Korean 
Peninsula. The rivs. Hwang-ho and 
Yungtlng-ho discharge into it, and Peking 
stands at its hcakl. , , 

Chihuahua: 1. Largest state of Mexico, 
bounded on the N. by Now Mexico, on the 
8 . by Durango, on the E. by Coahulla and 
Texas, and on the W. by Sinaloa and 
SonoTa. Area 94,831 sq. m. On the W. 
the country is traversed by the Sierra 
Madre or Mexican Cordillera; in the E. 
lies the Mexican plateau and tho de¬ 
pression known as Bolsdn de Mapimi. It 
fe famous as the ter. of Pancho villa and 
other patriots; also for the little hairless 
dog, the perro peldn. Nearly 40 per cent 
of all Mexico’s mineral products are 
produced in C. (silver, gold, and copper 
are especially important). Stock-raising 
is carried on, and lumbering, cotton- 
growing, and agriculture are importtWQt. 
Pop. 846,414, consisting chiefly of 
mestizos (half-breeds), Indians, such as, 
the Tarahumare, and thousands of 
Yankees and other foreigners. j 


2. Cap. of the above state, on the 
Mexican Central Railway, situated at an 
elevation of 4630 ft. The city was 
founded in 1707 by Father Francisco 
Mufloz, and has become cap. of the N., in 
a mineral-mining and stock-raising dist. 
Smelting, brewing, tanning, and cotton- 
and woollen-milling ore carried on. The 
nearby Santa Eulalia silver-mines are 
specially famous. The buildings include 
a cathedral, Jesuit college, a mint, and a 

8 risen. Hidalgo and Allende, loaders of 
tie revolution of 1810, w'ere executed 
here, and a monument to their memory 
stands in the imblio square. There is lui 
airport. Pop. 110,779. 

Chilblain (Erythema pernio), local in¬ 
flammation of the skin, which appears on 
tho hands and feet, more rarely on tlie nose, 
cheeks, and oars. It chiefly afleets child¬ 
ren (girls rather than boys) and old iK‘ople, 
and occurs in cold damp wc^tlier. It is 
due to exposm*o to the cold and to had 
circulation. It is attended with redness 
and swelling, the centre of which deepens 
to a purplish hue. In severe cases .Hiiiull 
vesicles rise on the surface of the skin and 
ulceration follows. C.s cause inteiis** 
irritation, liiul, when chilled and suddenly 
heated again, ar<3 extremely painful. 
C.s are \mcommf)n in those who live or 
work in centrally heated x^remises. 
Exercise plays a part in maintaining 
circulation, and in this connc'cticm occu¬ 
pation is important. Except in stntfs 
of it^al undemmrrishment, diet does not 
in the ordinary way pl^ any part, in the 
development of C.s, Tlicre is no rt‘al 
evidence that calcium is important, but 
the clinical results of giving calcium 
cannot be ignored. There is often a 
familial tendency to C.s, and peydio- 
logical an<i nervous influtaiecs alio play 
a part—no doubt through the release of 
endocrine factors which constrict the 
peripheral arterolt's. Tho part of the 
body ailecU^d should bo kci>t dry and 
very warmly and loosely clad. Broken 
C.8 should be kept scrupulously clean. 

Child, Sir Francb (1642-1713), hanker. 
Became a freeman of tho Ooldsmiths* Co. 
in 1664, and, through his marringt* into a 
family of London goldsmitlis named 
Wheeler, he inherited the Wheeler fortune 
and goldsmith’s business. He was tlio 
founder o< the banking busiuesH of C. & C. 
In 1698 he was elected Lord Mayor of 
Loudon and M.P. (Whig) ff»r Devizes. 
.Subsequently he w’lis elected for a London 
constituency. In 1702 he became master 
of the Goldsmiths’ Co., and in 1727 
president of Christ’s Hospital. 

Child, Francis James (1823--9G), Amer. 
educationist and writer; b. in Boston. 
MasHachusetts, U.S.A., ho wa.s edue. at 
Harvard Unlv., and bectune prof, of 
rhetoric there In 1831. He became prof. 
^>f English there in 1870, and n^mained on 
the faculty practically up to tho timtf of 
his death. Ho made a siK^iality of 
studies in Eng. llteraturt?, editing a 
monumental ed. of .‘Spenser. But his 
supreme acliievement was to make him¬ 
self the world authority on onct Kng. and 
Scottish ballads. He pub. his first ooIJoo- 
tJon in 1857. Continuing his resoarches. 
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he gathered tocher the largest extant 
collection ot MSS. on the subject and 
embodied the result of his studies in his 
famous book The Enolish and ScotH^ 
Popidax Ballada, pub. from 1882 to 1898, 
‘first in 10 parte (1880-98) and then in 
5 qmixto voIh.’ His other works include 
an ed. of Four Old PlaySt 1848, and a 
treatise. Observations on the Language of 
Chaucer* 8 * Canterbury Tales* 1883. 

Child, Harold Hannyngton (1869-1945), 
scholar and literary historian, b. Glouot^s- 
ter. He was educ. at Winclicster College 
and Brasonose College, Oxford. To the 
Cambridge History of English LiUirature 
ho contributed more than any other 
single writer exct>pt (ieorgo Balntsbury; 
wliljo for the Cambridge Modern History 
he wroU^ on Milton and his age, and he 
also contributed to the jyictionary of 
Mat tonal Biography. An authority on 
Shaktwpcaro, he supplied the stage hists. 
t)f each play for the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare. His Thomas Hardy, 1916, 
is considcrod by some to be the best 
nKniograi)h on that writer. He also 
wrote Phil of the HecUh, 1899, a novel; 
7'he Vellotv Rock. 1939, poems; and the 
librotU) of Vaiigban Williams’s opera, 
Hugh the Droner. 

Child. In structure and functioning 
the C.’h body is similar to that of the 
adult. Organs similar t-o those found in 
an adult can bo found in the C., and they 
will he found to function in a geiuTally 
similar manner. Dllferences can be 
noticed in details, and the infant shows 
marked differences wliich become loss 
marked aa chUdhoo<l progresses. The 
infant has, in proportion to the adult, a 
relatively large head and abdomen, small 
thorax and short legs, and long arms. At 
birth tlio hood is one-quarter of tho 
iicigbt, wliile In the adult It is only ono- 
cight of the height. 

The slvcleton of the child differs so 
much from that ot an adult tliat an 
anatomist can, with a great amount of 
iiccuracy, determine the age of a skeleton, 
up to about 24 years. The diflorenco, of 
course. Is gresatest. as in ail cases, in 
infancy. Bones amslst of organic matter 
combined with lime salts. In the C. the 
ppi^portion of lime salts to organic matter 
IS much smaller than it Is in the adult. 
Furt her, t he bones of a C. have provisions 
made for growth. A familiar example of 
this dlfferenoo between the O. and tho 
adult is the fonUmclIe, or ‘opening in the 
head.* With the growth of the skull this 
dlsaiipcars at about the eighteenth month, 
because the bones gnnving irregularly at 
th(‘ir ecigt^s meet and fit into one another, 
forming what is called a suture, since 
the bones look then as if they lu\d been 
stitolKsd together. Again, at birth many 
of the bones of the body are not fonned. 
They consist then of long rods of cartlhiige, 
a tough substance which can be cut with 
a knife. Lime salts are doppsited on 
these in definite places, fornilTig bone, 
until they consist of a bony shaft con- 
neotod to the bony extremities by plAt^ 
of cartil^o. AU through childhood the 
bone remains in this condltJpn, hut as 
maturity Is reached tho cartilage ceases 


to grow as rapidly as the bone, and 
finally disappears, the extremities joining 
with the shaft|juid growth of the bone to 
length stops. The bone grows to thickness 
also, by means of a surrounding toua^ 
membrane, called a periosteum. New 
bone is formed in the deeper portions of 
this, and at the same time the centre 
of the bone is absorbed, leaving the hollow 
wherein rests the bone marrow. These 
differences give rise to peculiarities, e.g. a 
C.'s bone may partially break (greenstick 
fracture); whereas in the adult a break 
snaps the bone, in a child the bone may 
merely bend. Again, the extremity 
may be separated from the shaft by the 
breaking of tho cartilage. This can only 
happen to children, and may liavo serious 
consequences, since it affects the growth 
of the bone. The teeth of the C. at birth 
are hidden in tho dental sacs, which are 
In the depressions in the jaws. 

Alimentary sjfstem. The obvious point 
of difference b^wocn the infant and the 
adult with regard to the dlg(*8tIvo organs 
ivS tho absence of teeth. At birth the 
milk teeth are present in the gums, and 
teething usually commences at abijut the 
sixth month. The lower central incisors 
(iTc* the first to appear, and these are 
folhtwed between the eighth and tenth 
month by the 4 upper inciaora. The 2 
remaining lower incisors and tho 4 first 
pre-molars follow between the twelfth 
and fourteenth month. After rf while the 
4 eyo-tC(dh appeoir at about tho eighteenth 
mouth, and after a fairly long interval the 
set of 20 milk t<*eth is completed by the 
appearance of the 4 second pro-molars 
jit the ago of about 2 i years. T)ii« general 
order is not, of course, universally true, 
but in general it may Ix^ stated as 8\ich. 
In the same way tho second dentititm, 
giving rise to the permanent teeth, begins 
at about the sixth year, and continues 
at tho rate of 4 teeth a year until the 
twelfth year, giving rise to 28 teeth. The 
full set of 32 is usually completed some 
time between the seventeenth and twenty- 
fifth year by the appearance of the wisdom 
teeth (the third molars). A healthy 
infant needs 2i oz. of fluid per lb. of body 
weight in the 24 hrs. and in a similar 
period needs 50 calories per lb. of body 
weight. One fluid oz. of breast milk is 
equivalent to 20 calories. A baby 
weiglilng 10 lb. would therefore need 25 oz. 
of breast milk daily. A C. at birth is 
unable to digest starch. This is due to the 
absence of s^iva, and this, and the conse¬ 
quent power to convert starch into sugar, 
only comes with the arrival of the teeth. 
During the first 6 to 9 months the C. 
shouid be given its mother’s milk. The 
superiority of human milk over all other 
foods for Infants, from the point of view 
of digestibility and nutritive value, is the 
unquestioned vertiict of all authorities, 
and tlie risk of bacterial contamination, 
inherent in artificial feeding, is absent. 
There Is some evidence that breast-fed 
babies are more resistant to infeotions. 
In those cases where artifloial feeding must 
l>o resorted to, the best substitute for 
human milk is some modification of cow’s 
milk, in which the constituents ore 
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brought to the proportion in which they 
are foimd in hiunim niilk. Milk is an 
emnlsioii, owins* its white coJour to 
grlobnles of fat. The followinflr table 
shows the sTera^ compositions of human 
milk and cow*s milk: 


before, the head Is relative)}' 
the face small in an Infant, and this lame 
size is dno to the brain case. Ite brato Is 
enormous in proportion to the shse of the 
body. It is not fully developed, con¬ 
volutions following as the result of sense 


1 Human Milk | 

Cottj’s Milk 

Cream 

Fat . 


4 

3-4 

8-20 

Sugar . 


. ! 7 

4 3 

i . 

Proteins 


. ' 1*5 

4 

3-4 

Salts . 


0-2 

0 7 

00 

Water 


87-3 

87 

1 84-72 

1 1000 

1000 

1 1000 


(\)w’8 milk differs in this respect, too, 
that the protein contained is not nearly 
so digestible as that In human milk, 
a dense curd being formed in the C.’s 
stomach, wliile when fed on human milk 
a floccnlent, easily digestible curd is 
formed. To make cow’s milk of the 
desired quality it must be diluted to 
reduoo the proportion of pndein, and 
cream and sugar of milk added. Cow’s 
miik should invariably bo boiled before 
Ijcing given to any C. up to the age of 12 
years, owing to the very serious danger of 
hfivinc tuberculoxis and other bacterial 
infection {see also Tuberculosis). Small 
uinoTmts of mixed feeding should be intro¬ 
duced at about the fourth month and 
gradually increased. They should not 
result in a diminution of the quantity of 
milk taken. Between the tenth and 
eighteenth months the chief food should 
still be cow’s milk specially prepared with 
the addition of other foods, such as 
pruridge, puddings, eggs, etc. Infants 
and young cliildreii need a daily supple¬ 
ment of vitamins A, D. and C. From 1 
to n teaspoons of cod liver oil will furnish 
a proper amount of A and D, and 2 to 3 
teaspoons of orange juice a proper amount 
of Up to the sixth year a large amount 
of milk should bo included in the dietary, 
which should consist of 4 meals a day. 
School children require abundant feeding. 

Respiration, and circulation.. The lungs 
of a C. begin U) expand with its first 
cry. The process of Inflation then goes on 
very gradually, and tlio lungs do not 
attain their full expansion until the 
sixth year. Fresh air and exercise are 
essential for the possession of healthy 
lungs, and at the same time, by producing 


impressions. Tlie brain grows rapidly in 
size until the seventh year, the greatest 
growth occurring during the first year. 
After this period growth in weight slowly 

f oes on until the adult stage is retwhed. 

t is to allow for this grovyt,h that the 
fontanelh‘ or ‘opening in tlie lu'ad ’ occurs. 
The skull around the brain c^ise consists 
of 8 bones, ]iart4ally developed a-t Idrth. 
but all joined up in the adult. The 
fonta-nellc on the top of ttie head is the 
liiLst close, and should be close^i by the 
twentieth month. Before birth the ini* 
pressions reaching the bruin are few in 
numlK*r. but as soon as tlie enters thei 
world, it is iinniorseil in a flood of im¬ 
pressions. These cause the brain to 
develop. The different areas of the brain 
are all busy storing up impressions both 
sensory and motor, and association flbr<‘K 
are laid down which bring the difI<Tent 
are»i8 into relation with each other. A 
sense of security is alI*import,ant in 
building up a stable personality in infancy 
and childhood. Many adult naurosfs 
trace their origin to a bad psycimlogical 
environment in childhood. Regular 
periods of sleep, rest, and quiet shotild be 
provided, and in later childhood, both 
naturally nervous and rapidly growing 
cliildren require careful management. In 
their outlook towards a highly strung C. 
parents should first examine their own 
psychologicjal attitude to life. In the 
majority of cases imbalanct» in a C. Is 
directly related to the behaviour at those 
to whom it is closest and from whom it 
has most opportunity to learn. 

The OTowth of the child. At birth the 
C. should weigh about 7 Jb., although 8 
to 9 lb. Is not unconmion. Then a steady 



Boys 

Girls ! 

First cliildhood . 

Up to 7 years » 

Up to 6 to 7 years j 

Later childhood 

From 7 to 12 years ; 

From 7 to 10 years 

Puberty . 

1 M 12 „ 15 „ 

10 „ 13 „ 

Adolescence 

M 15 „ 16 „ 

„ 13 ,. 14 


active movements of the chest and dia¬ 
phragm. the action of the heart is aided. 
Clothes should be loose in childhood, and 
free exercise of the voice should not only 
be allowed but encouraged. 

Xervous system. As has been stated 


increase in weight and height during 
childhood. This growth Is not nnltorm. 
During the first few clays a loss In weight. 
occurs which Is made up by about ihe 
middle of the second week. During the 
first 5 months the dally increase should 
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he tpom i to I o*., and from 4 to | o*. for 
the rest of the first year. At 6 months 
the wei«rht should be doubled, and trebled 
at 12 months. At birth the Infant Is 
about 20 in. In len^h. and at the end of 
the first year It should be 8 in. taller, 
althoutirh it takes 6 years to double the 
height at birth. As an index of health the 
increase In height is not as useful as the 
increase in weight. From the appended 
tiible it may be noticed that with both 
boys and girls the most rapid growth 
occurs during the first year. At about 
tlie sixth and eleventh years occur further 
periods of rapid growth. Boys are heavier 
and taller than girls at birth, and always, 
excepting the thirteenth to fifteenth 
ytwPs when the girls are heavier, having 


hand becomes the organ of touch. Until 
this stage is reached an infant has a great 
tendency to take everything to its mouth. 
Again, an infant is sensiUve to changes of 
temp. Sight is present at birth, but the 
0.*8 eyes may move independently, as 
may the eyelids, and there is no power of 
focusing. Further, they are usually only 
half open for the first tew days, and a 
bright light may cause discomfort. 
Whether the C. really sees or not can 
only be verified when he follows a slowly 
moving object with his eyes. When this 
happens, then the O. begins to watch 
objects and persons, and soon begins to 
show pleasure in certain colours, thus 
showing the development of the sensation 
of colour. A sense of distance and 



Boys 



OlBLS 


Height 

Weight 

Height 

1 W&ight 

Birth 

20*6 inchets 

7*55 lb. 

20 5 Inches 

i 7 16 1b. 

6 months * 

25 4 

160 .. 

25 0 .. 

15*5 „ 

12 

29 0 „ 

20 5 „ 

28*7 „ 

19 8 „ 

18 ., 

.30 0 

22*8 „ 

29*7 

22*0 „ 

2 years 

32.5 

26*5 „ 

32*5 

25-5 „ 

3 .. 

35 0 

31*2 „ 

35*0 „ 

30 0 „ 

4 

38 0 „ 

35*0 „ 

38 0 „ 

34*0 „ 

* „ 

417 „ 

41*2 

41-4 „ 

39*8 „ 

6 „ 

44 1 

451 „ 

43*6 „ 

43*8 „ 

7 [ 

46 2 

49*5 „ 

45*9 

i 48 0 

8 M 

48-2 .. 

54*5 „ 

48*0 ,. 

; 52*9 „ 

9 „ 

.501 

60*0 „ 

49*6 „ 

1 57*5 ., 

10 

.52 2 .. 

66*6 „ 

518 „ 

! 64*1 .. 

11 M : 

54 0 „ 

72*4 

53*8 

1 70*3 

12 i 

,5.5 8 „ 

79*8 .. 

57*1 

81*4 

13 „ 

58-2 

88*3 „ 

58*7 

i 91*2 „ 

14 „ 

010 „ 

99*3 „ 

60*3 „ 

100*3 ,. 

15 ,. j 

63 0 „ 

110*8 

614 „ 

1 108*4 


grown mort> rapidly in weight from the I 
eleventh tn the thirteenth year. Between j 
tho twelfth and fourteenth years the girls 
are taller, hut at all other times the boys 
are superior in height and weight. It 
may further noticed that the increase 
in freight takes place between the intervals 
of greatest increase In height. Here it 
may also be i)ointed out that gener^ly 
clilldhood can be divldeil InUi 4 periods 
as shown in the table on p. 362. 

The table above, from T?u’ Child: his 
Nature and A^urfurc, by W. B. Drum¬ 
mond, 1915, shows tho increase in height 
and weight from birth to the fifteenth 
year. 

Mcntixl devKdopnvenl. At birth a C. 
is unable to inlorprt^t impressions arrivl^ 
at tho brain through the senses. The omy 
way to Judge aa to the activity of the 
senses at birth is by the effects of stimula¬ 
tion 08 siiown tlirough movement, lasw 
is probably the first sense developed. 
Since smeli is so closely linked up with 
taste it may be, and ^pears to be, present 
soon after birth. T7i© sense pf.tjonoh, 
however, is present almost from birth, it 
Is present In a vogue form beforo, and 
progresses rapidly. It is jiartioularly 
developed in the lips and the tongue, aud 
afterwards, of course, develops until the 


conception of solidity depend upon a 
co-ordination of the senses of touch and 
sight. The sense of distance is very 
vairae until the C. is a few years old, and 
whJl© the recognition of solid forms is 
developed rapidly for near objects, this 
also remains va^e for distant objects. 
Hearing, again, is absent at the time of 
birth, because there is no air in the drums 
of the ears. Loud sounds do not disturb, 
usually, until the third day or so. and, 
of course, this enables the C. to sleep 
without being disturbed. The power of 
localising sound may be developed by the 
fourteenth day, but not to any very 
great extent. From this and other 
observations It may be seen that the 
training of the eye should be aided by 
the training of tlie hand, and similarly it 
appears that speech depends on hearing. 
The lower senses, i.e. taste, smell, and 
touch, of course, enable the C. to develop 
sensations of hunger, thirst, w'armth, the 
wholesomenees of food, etc. For a while 
after birth a C.’s movemoutd may be 
classified as either random, reflexive, or 
instinctive. HUmdorn mooemetito ore com¬ 
mon In Infante, and th 03 " seem to depend 
neither upon will nor on any Bensory 
stimulus. Among these might be noticed 
the stretching of tho limbs of a young 
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baby. Older oliildren also jndulfe in 
these movments dnrinfir sloop. Hefiex 
movemerUs arise In response to sensory 
stimuli and are present at birth. Swal* 
lowioff, sneezing:, and even the first 
cry at birth may be taken as examples 
of this class of movements. Jnstindive 
movements also arise from sensory stimuli, 
but are more complex. They may not 
all bo instinctive, thougrh some are. 
Seizinia:. raising the head, and creeping 
may bo taken as examples of tills type 
of movement. Selziugis possible at birth, 
and with groat force, but an infant does 
not desire nor seize anything at sight, but 
only on coming into contact with It, until 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth week. 
Similarly with the raising of the head. 
This is Impulsiv'ely done during the first 
few weeks, but the will to raise the luHiii 
to see things shows Itself about the second 
month. 

The iriU, From these movements 
which are independent of will, the C. 
gradually assumes control over them, and 
wills to do them. 

l^lnu being the natural outlet for a (I’s 
energy is generally regartlcd now os being 
a preparatory exorcise* for life as it will bo. 
Since the human is highest in the scale of 
animals, the time given up to play shuuhl 
be a long one, and is. It must, therefore*, 
be .seriously regarded when the subject 
of the C. and liis development is umier 
consideration. All this leads to the fact 
that rncKlem systems of edncati<»n need 
revision, and in the light of the special 
study which is being made of C. life, 
progress in methods of education is being 
rapidly made. One need only point to 
the kindergarten and nursery schools, 
manual and cook(?ry centres, and the 
various clinics to see that t here Is a sprwid- 
ing tendency to view tin? C. as distinct 
from the adult in many ways, 

aocUd services. Nurseries, infant wel¬ 
fare centres, nre-natal and post-natal 
cllnie>« have all been considerably de¬ 
veloped in recent years. Cheap milk and 
midday meals are provided by education 
authonties. The school medical service 
has been expanded to include treatment as 
well as inspection and to cover the system 
of part>time education up to the age of 
18. In Britain family allowances are 
payable on behalf of each C. of school agv 
in a family, except the first. The rates 
are 8s. a week for the second C., and 10s. a 
week for the third and each subsequent C. 
See CmLT) ^tudv. 

Education. The Education Act of 1944 
marks an important stcjp forward in the 
educational system, which is n<»w recast 
into 3 stages, primary, secondary, and 
further education. Facilities for technical 
education are being considerably in¬ 
creased. The school-leaving ago was 
raised to 15 on 1 April 1947; as soon as 
possible it is to be extentled to 16. Part- 
time education is to be compulsory' for all 
up to the age of 18. See CmnniiKN Acts 
and Education. 

See S, Isaacs, Social Vevelojrment in 
Tmng Children, 1937, and JntcUectudl 
Ghmvth in Young Children, 1938; C. 
Bdldcr, The Child and hia Family, 1940; 


T. King, Mothercrafi (llfch ed,), 1943; J. 
DoUey, The Gift of a Child, 1946; D. 
Paterson and O. H. Newns, Modem 
Methods of Feeding in Infancy and Child¬ 
hood doth od.), 1955; U. James, Feeding 
in Infancy and Early Childhood, 1950. 

Child Adoption, see Adoptiok. 

Chlld-kiiJIng, sec Infanticide. 

Child Study includes now the anatomy, 
physiology, anthropometry, and psycho¬ 
logy of the child as a child. Roiiaseau 
(q.v.) was the first tt> recognise that a 
knowledge of oliildren and their ways is 
essential to anyone who wishes to reach 
them. Darwin was one of the first in 
England to publish observations of the 
dovolopment of a child, and since then the 
study has l)t>on carried out with grt‘at zest 
both lierc. on Iht* (.’ontinent, and in 
America. Two m(»tho<ls an* adopted in 
C. S.: the individual method which 
consists ill as full a Ktiuly as possible of a 
single child; and (2) the collective inetho<l, 
whereby sev. children arc* examined and 
studied for particular things, and an 
average or standard drawn up. Many of 
the results gained havci been summarlscHl 
under Child. It has Iteeii found possible 
to calculate the effects of the various 
lesson.s in the way of producing bodily and 
mental fatigue, jschool chihlren in the 
same iuann(*r are medically inspected, and 
the results tabulated and conclusions 
drawn. The importance of all this can¬ 
not bo overemphasised. As a direct 
result of C. S.. kindergartens, and Infant 
schools run on kindergarten lines, are now 
the only type of scljool for very young 
chlUln*n. Play has been pressed into the 
gerviee of the te^wher, and frei*!* and h‘Kg- 
cramped inov(*mont-B ai'c used from tlie 
lieginning. ‘rramming’ is nicognlfMvl as 
being extremely bannful. and the d('af, 
the blind, and the mentally deficient unn 
being trained in n scientific inannei*. 
A third, thougli not very practicable, 
method of C. .S., Ls that which is glv<!u 
when spontaneous writings of children can 
be obtained. But, as the child is UBually 
writing under the knowledge that his work 
is to be seen, it is very rarely of use. In 
studying children by the individual 
method, the child should l>o watched, 
much os a naturalist might watch an 
animal or insect, at work and at play, 
asleep* and awake; but he should not bo 
allowed to know he is being wafcfdied. 
This has been done In Americ.a by obser¬ 
vation through glafi.s pjani'ls, the child 
being unaware of the fact. Questions 
should l>e asked him, but he must not 
know that he in being questioned for a 
purpose, or he will probably Ix come self- 
consolouH and his replies studied. One 
great difficulty experienced by tlie child- 
studier is the finding of the oom*ct motive 
for many of the cluld's actions; this is a 
matter of groat importance, for it is onlv 
by discovering the motive that the right 
way in which to correct or eaeonrage the 
child can be found. .Sev. socleticy? arc* in 
existence for the study of the child, chief 
among which are the National Froebel 
Foundation mid the Parents* National 
Education Union. For list of books on 
this subject aee Child, Education, and 
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the M. Mantessori, The Secret of 

cmmood, 1936; A, GeseU, The First Five 
Years of tife^ 1941; H. I^delHton, Separa^ 
iion AmMeiy in Yoimg Children, 1943; 
A. Oesell and F. L. Ilg, The Child from 
Fine to Ten, 1946, and, with L. B. Ames, 
Youth: the Years from Ten to Sixteen, 
1956; S. Isaacs, Troubles of Children and 
Parents, 1948; C. W. Valentine. Patents 
and Children, 1953. 

Childe, Vere Gordon (lg92>1957). ar- 
ohaeoloRist, b. Sydney, Now S. Wales, 
and educ.. at a Sydney grrammar school 
and at Sydney LJniv., and at Queen’s 

< oilege, Oxford. From Oxford lie re¬ 
turned to Australia and was private 
Npcrotary Ui the New S. Wales premier, 
1919-21. In 1922 ho be^an to tnivel in 
<’entral and E. Europe, and in 1925 he 
pub. J'he Dawn of Kurfrpean Civilisation 
(new and enlonred ed., 1950) which set out 
a clu*onoloKh'al framework for Central 
Europe, followed in 1926 by The Aryans. 
From 1927 to 1946 he whs prof, of pre¬ 
historic archaeoloiry at Ediiilniiffh Tniv.: 
in 1946 ho became prof, of preiiietorie 
Kurop«‘aii arohaeolojO’ at lamdoii Cniv. 
and (lin^ctor of its post-jfi-a<Juate Institute 
of Archaeologry- He rctiivd in 1956. 
otluT iniba. include The Most Ancient 
Kast, 1928, The Danube in Prehistory, 
1929. \ew LigM on the Most Ancient East, 
1934. 1956, Man Makes Himself, 1936, 
l*rehisUrrir Communities of the Sritisti 
Isles, 1940. 1947, and H'hat Happened in 
History, 1942. 

Childehert I, Kins; of the Franks (511- 
.■>58), son of (3ovis, inherlt(‘d t he kingrdom 
of Paris; defeale<l AinaJiic II, King; of 
the Visliyoths, at Narbonm* in 531, and 
.Siidsnumd, Kinw of Bunrundy, In 532. 

Chlldebert III (c, 683- 711 ), nominal 
Kill*? of Franks, 094-711; sucemiod his 
father, C^lovis III. but had no real pow'er, 
t he kiuffiiom being; in the hands of Pdpin 
le Gros, mayor of the paloct*. 

Childerio 1, King: of the Meriivlngrian 
Franks, c. 457 81; succetHled Ids father, 
M(r*rov^e, and left the throne to his son, 

< UotIs 1. 

Childerio II, KIuk of Austrasia from 
♦556, and of N«‘\\stTia and Bursrundy from 
669; suectHxled ids father, Clovis II, and 
l('ft the throne t^i his lirother, Thierry. 

Childerio III, last of the Mcrovlnjrian 
kings of Frances, 743-51; dojuised by F^pin 
le HiH*f, and d. at .St Omor in 754. 

Childermas, see 1 nno('KNTS. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley (1827- 
1896), staUMinnau, b. London, and edqc. at 
Wadiiam CoUege, Oxford, and Trinity 
CoIIegtj, Cambridgt5. He went to Aus¬ 
tralia, settled In Victoria, and liecame 
an inspector of stdiools. In 1856 he was 
a naunber of the first Victorian Cabinet 
ivs commissioner of customs and trades. 
He helped considerably in the foundation 
of MaJlioiirne l?niv. In 1857 he returned 
t-o England os Hgent-gtmoral for the colony. 
In 1860 he entered Parliament as a Liberal. 
In 1864 he w’os made a civil lord of Hie 
Admiralty, and flrst lord of Uie Admiral^ 
in 1868. and a member of Gladstone’s flr^ 
(Cabinet. In 1880 he was in Gladstones 
second t«iinini«tration as swretary for 
war, and as such was responsible for the 


military operations in ttie first Boor War 
in 188(), and the Egyptian expofHtlon of 
1882. At the end of 1882 he succeeded 
Gladstone as chancellor of the Exohe«i.uer; 
Ids proposals for a conrerslon of consols 
were not oarrlod out, and the defeat of his 
budget of 1885 led to the downfall of the 
ministry, though the real cause was the 
national dissatisfaction with the delays 
and mismanagement which had ended in 
the death of Gordon. He was home 
secretary in Gladstone’s third ministry. 
Seji S. Ohilders (his son). Life and Corre¬ 
spondence of the Bt Hon. H. C. E. Childers, 
1901. 

Childsrs, Robert Caesar (1838-76), 
orientalist; civil servant in Ceylon, 1860. 
Under the guidance of YdtrAinulM 
UnnAn86 he studied Sinhalese, Pall, and 
the Buddhist sacred books. Returned to 
England in 1864, and in 1872 became sub¬ 
librarian at the India Office, London. 
In 1873 he became prof, of Pall and 
Buddhist Literature in Univ. College, 
London. Ed. Pall texts (1869-74) and 
eomjiilod t he first Pali LHctumary (2 vols., 
1872-.5); this bwnme the foundation of 
Pali studies. In 2 papers (pub. in 1873 
and 1875) ho wmcluslvely proved that 
.Sinhalese, hitherto generally considered 
to lie a Dra\iditMi language, belongs to 
th<‘ Indo-European lingrulstlc family. 

Childers, Robert Erskine (1870-1922), 
anthor and Irish politician. He was the 
son of Robert (Jaesar C., and was educ. 
at Haileybury and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. From 1896 to 1910 he was a 
junior clerk in the House of Commons, 
and ho was the author of an enthralling 
story of Ger. preparation for %var. The 
Piddle of the Sands, 1903, and also vol, 
V of *The, Times' History of the War in 
South Africa (where he had fought). 
During the First World War be was a 
major in the air force. He took an 
active jiart In the republican movement 
in Ireland, liis interest in the country being 
derived from his motlier—a Barton, of 
Glendalough, co. Wicklow. After the 
t«tab. of the Irish Free State (see Ibklanp, 
History and Binn Fkin) C. supported 
those who refused to accept the Anglo- 
Irish treaty. He was captured by Free 
Btiite forces, 10 Nov. 1922, and was 
executed at Beggar’s Bush Barracks, 
Dublin, on 24 Nov. 

Children, Adoption of, see Adottion. 

Children, National Society for the Pre» 
vention of Cruelty to. The N.3.P.C.C. 
(Incorporated under royal charter in 
1895) is associated with the name of the 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh, by whose exer¬ 
tions the London Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children was formed in 
1884. The object of tliis society was to 
discover and deal with cases of ill-treated 
and neglected ohlldren, and whei*e it was 
necessary institute proceedings a^lnst 
often dere. The society became a national 
organisation in 1889 and during that year, 
largely as an outcome of Its aotivities, the 
first Act for the Preveution of Cruelty to 
Children became law. Since then »ev. 
other Acta have been placed on tlie statute 
book, and the Children Acts of 1933, 1948, 
and 1952 togetlier with the Public Health 
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Act, 1936, constitute the basic legislation 
for the protection of children. Nowadays 
the N.S.P.O.C. is finding much to do in the 
rehabilitation of families who have 
become social misfits, and in this con¬ 
nection employs a growing band of 
workers whose duty it is to go into the 
homes of such families and give active 
help. In any one year, too, the society 
now receives applications from more than 
10.000 parents for guidance and help in 
matters affecting their children. The 
society has under notice each 3 ’^ear about 
100,000 children (in addition about 22,000 
come under the notice of the Koyal 
Scottish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children). Though in a few of 
these cases it is foimd necessary to bring a 
prosecution, decisive improvements can 
usually be bi^ought about by other 
methods. Its H.Q. are at 15 Leicester 
Squaiv,, London, W.C.2. Sec also Child. 

Children and Young Persons, Welfare of. 
As early as 1802 I*arllament intervened to 
protect the moral and physical welfare of 
children in factories. The crusading zeal 
of Lord Shaftesburj', the novels of such 
writers as Charles Kingsley and Georg© 
Eliot, and the vivid cartoons of Cniick- 
shank so shocked the complacency of 
Victorian England that further efforts 
were made to ameliorate the hardship of 
childi*en forced to work in industry for 
long hours under appalling conditions. 
Despite the useful pioneering work of 
voluntary bodies, it was not until the 
passing of the Education Act, 1870, that 
the State began its attack on mass illi¬ 
teracy. The public conscience was shaken 
by the suffering and squalor of many 
children. Penal reformers urged that 
child offenders might be diverted from a 
life of crime if thej" wei*© treated separately 
from liardened crimiiuiis. By th<' start 
of the present century it wiis beginning 
to be recognised that the welfui'e of the 
* teen-ager* (in the formal langrutige of the 
statute book, ‘young person’) required as 
much attention from the community <is 
that of his yoimger brother. This article 
deals shortly with the concern of the Brit, 
welfare state for the needs of its citizens 
under the age of 18. 

Education. Under the Education 
Act, 1944, parents are obliged to secure 
for their cldldren between the ages of 5 
and 15 years efficient full-time education. 
Local education authorities (i.e. co. 
councils and co. bors.) must provide free 
full-time education for all children be¬ 
tween those ages in their areas. (See also 
Education.) 

Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933. This Act consolidates previous 
statutes dealing with children and yoimg 
persons. A child is defined os a person 
under the age of 14 years and a young 
person as a person who Is at least 14 but 
less than 17 years of age. Some pro¬ 
visions of the Act are, however, concerned 
with the welfai'e of young persons up to 
the age of 18. The prin. parts of the Act 
relate to the prevention of cruelty and 
exposure to moral danger, employment, 
court proceedings, the remand homes, 
approved schools, and persons to whoso 


care children and young persons may be 
remitted. The pi'ovlsions relating to 
employment are referred to in a later 
section of this article. 

(i) PrevefiHon of cruelty^ etc. Sections 
1-12 of the Act prescribe penalties for a 
nimiber of offences against i)er8on8 under 
16. A person having the custody, charge, 
or care of a person under Ifi w'ho 111 treats, 
neglects, or abandons him in a manner 
likely to cause mmocossary physical or 
mental Kuffering is liable to niaximuin 
penalties of i&lOO fine and/or 2 years’ 
imprlsomuent. It is an offence to cause 
or encourage the seduction or T)rostitution 
of a girl under Ifi or to allow a. young 
I>er8on under that age to reside in or 
frequent n brothel. It is unlawful to 
allow or cause a person under 16 to beg, 
even if the begging is done under the 
pretence of entertaining or offering some¬ 
thing for sale. A child under 5 years may 
not be given intoxicating liquor exoei)t 
on a doctor’s orders, or in a serious 
emergency for health reasons, ''i’be pro¬ 
hibition of children under 14 in licensed 
bars, formerly contained in section 6 of 
the Act. is now to be found in the Licensing 
Act, 1953, which also stipulates that only 
intoxicating liquors in sealed and corked 
vessels for eonsmnption off the licensed 
premises may he sold or delivered to a 
child under that ngc‘. This latter statute 
restricts the supply to persons tinder 18 
years of intoxicating liquor for eonsump* 
tion on lief»nsed premises. Section 7 of 
the Children and Young Persons Act, 
which is designed to discourage juvenile 
smoking, makes it an (vffeiwe to fiall to a 
peraon apparently under the age 16 any 
cigarettes or eigarette papers, whether 
for his own use or not. It is aluo an 
offence for a tobacconist to sell tobacco 
other than cigarettes to such a person if 
ho has reason to believe that it is for the 
use of that person. Constables and uni¬ 
formed park keepers are under n duty to 
confiscate any tobacco or cigarette papers 
from any person apparently unufT 16 
found smoking in any street or public 
place. A ma^strates’ court may order 
the removal of automatic machines for 
the sale of tobacco from premises believed 
to be extensively used by persons under 
16. The Act prohibits pawnbrokers from 
taking pawns from pemons apparently 
tmder 14 and dealers In old metal frt:»ni 
purchasing old metal from persons 
apparently under 16. Anyone having 
cnarge of a child under the age of 12 who 
fails to take sufficient precaution against 
the risk of serious injury to that child by 
burning or scalding by contact with any 
open fire grate or heating arqdianw in a 
room is liable to a fine. The Act prt'- 
scribes safety measuri^s to be taken in 
any building providing on entertainment 
which more than 100 ohlldrcm atUmd. 

(li) Protection of children and vouny 
versons in relation 1o criminal and mmmmrv 
proceedings. Part III of the Act con¬ 
tains provisions for the treatment of 
children and young persons brought before 
the courts, whether as offenders, ns being 
*ln need of care or protection,’ or as 
witnesses. 
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(a) The Begregati(m of juvenile offenders, 
Arrangementg mu$t he made to keep 
children and youna: perHons awaltina: trial 
from asBOclatlnfr with adtilt offenders. 
Subject to certain exceptions, the police 
may release on bail any person under 17 
years who cannot forthwith be brougrht 
iK'fore a magistrate. A young person not 
80 released should. In the absence of 
certain specified circumstances, bo de- 
taiiK'd in a remand home until brought 
before the court. With certain excep¬ 
tions, offenders under the age of 17 must 
be tried by juvenile courts from which the 
gcuieral public is excluded. 

(b) IHestricfion of jnibliritv. Any court 
hearing prrKrcedlngH concerning anj' 
offence or conduct contrary decency or 
tnorality may prohibit the pub. in news¬ 
paper niports or any material likely to 
identify a child or young person involved 
in any ctipacity in such proceedings. 
Section 40 of the Act x>rovitJcH that no 
newspaper n^port of pro<H*<‘dings in a 
juvenile court sluill contain particulars or 
pleturcri likely to identify any child or 
Tfumg person concerned in such pro¬ 
ceedings; the court may, if satisfied that 
it is In the inUTcsts of justice so to do, 
modify tlie requiremcnt>i of this section. 

(c) (^ourt piytcednrc affecting children and 
tioung permna. The court may compel 
tlie attendance (jf the parents or guardian 
of a eliild or young person brought before 
it. No child may be present in court 
during the trial <»f any other person, un¬ 
less his petysenee is required to give 
evidence. The court may ordtjr the ptibllc 
to withdraw whilst a child or young 
l>ersoii is giving evidence in proceedings 
against a perstui charged witli an indecent 
i*ffenee. The court may admit the un¬ 
sworn evidence of a child of tender years 
if It considers tliat although incapable of 
understjuuilng the nature of an oath, the 
clilld has sunlcient intelligence and ap¬ 
preciates the duty of speaking the truth. 

id) JuiH’nile offeHacra. It is a legal 
pn'siuupUon that no child under the ago 
of 8 can b(? guilty of a criminal offence. 
In certain circum.stanees when!) a child or 
vmung pereon commits an offence for 
wliich a fine, dnmages, or costs may bo 
imposed, the eoiirf may order the fine, 
t'tc., to l)c paid by Ills parent or guardian. 
A clilld or young person under 17 found 
guilty of ail offence for which an adult 
( ouhl be punished by imprisonment may 
be scut t<i an approved school (see further 
under Jitvknii.e Offkxpkks). A child 
under 10 will not be committed to on 
api)r<»ved school unless the court is satis- 
flctl that he ctuinot be suitably dealt with 
otherwise. 

(tO Children and young persans in need 
of care or im>teetion. The courts deal not 
only with young offenders but concern 
themselves also with children or young 
persons who are the vietlins of neglect or 
crtielty, art* exposed to moral danger, or 
are falling Into bad aasiHJiations or are 
beyond contrtil. A child or young person 
found to be In any of these mtegories Is 
said to bo *ln nwd of car© or protection 
and may be dealt with by a Juvenile 
ctiurt by any of (he following methods: (i) 


committal to an approved school; (11) com¬ 
mittal to the car© of any fit person willing 
to undertake his care; (ill) Ids parent or 
guardian may be ordered to enter into a 
recognisance (q.v.) to exercise proper core 
and guardiauship; (iv) he may be placed 
for a specified period, not exceeding 3 
years, under the supervision of a probation 
officer. 

(iii) Remand homes, approved schools, 
etc. Part IV of the Act provides for the 
sotting up and management of remand 
homes and approved schools. Approved 
schools (q.v.) may be classified so that a 
young person is sent to a school most 
appropriate to his needs (sec further under 
JiTVENiLK Offenders). 

Children Act, 1948. This Act, which 
implemented the prin. recommendations 
of the report of the Curtis Committee on 
the care of children, j>rovides for the care 
and welfare of children deprived of normal 
home life. Local authorities have a duty 
to prf>vlde homes for children under the 
age of 17 years who have neither i)arents 
nor guardians or whose i)arentfi or guar¬ 
dians have abandonc<i or are incapable of 
maintaining them. Once a local authority 
has assumed responsibility for such a 
child, it may continue so to do until the 
child’s 18th birthday. The local auth¬ 
ority may by resolution assume ijarental 
rights over the child, to whom it then has 
a general duty to further his best interests 
and to see that he enjoys facilities and 
seriices availahlo to childrcm who have a 
normal homo life (e.g. schools, iiospiials, 
clinics, youth clubs). It may provide 
ace<»iiiinodation for children under its 
care either in an Institution or with foster 
parents. The home secretary may make 
i*egulatioris providing for the welfare of 
children boarded out by local authorities. 
Local authorities may provide hostels for 
persons above eompulsoir school age and 
below the age of 21. In England and 
Wales all co. and co. borough councils, 
and in Scotland the councils of cos. and 
large buighs, must ostab. children’s com¬ 
mittees to supervise the performance of 
their statutory duties affecting children. 
These dutii^s ore performed by children’s 
officers whoso appointments are subject 
to the approval of the Home Office, which 
also has a general supervision of the child¬ 
care work of local authorities. 

Child Lif'f. Protection. Part VIT of 
the Public Health Act. 1936 (as amended 
by the Children Act, 1948), is directed to 
the protection of Infant life and secures 
that foster-eliildren are properly treated. 
A person who undertakes for rew^ard to 
nurse and maintain a foster-child below 
the age of 15 years must give written 
notice of such undertaking to the local 
authority within a specified time which 
varies according to the circumstances. If 
a foster-child dies, or his residence is 
changed, or he is I'cmoved from the foster- 
parents, the latter must notify the local 
authority. The local authority may fix 
the maximum number of children under 
the ago of 18 years who may be kept in 
any promises in w^bioh a foster-child l« 
maintained. In order to enforce the 
provisions for the well-being and health 
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of foBter-obildren in its area, the local 
authorities must appoint child protection 
Tisitors to visit such children in their 
homes: they have powm* to apply for an 
order for the removal of a child kept in 
insanitary premises, or by rmsultable 
persons. 

Children and Young Persons (Harm¬ 
ful I^TBLICATIONS) ACT, 1955. ThjS Act 
was passed to prevent the dissemination 
of ‘horror comics’ and other pubs, which 
tend to corrupt a child or yoim^ person 
into whose hands they are likely to fall. 

It applies to any stories or pictures por¬ 
traying the commission of crimes, acts of 
violence or cruelty, or horrible or repul¬ 
sive incidents. Anyone who prints, pub¬ 
lishes, or sells or lends such a pub. is liable 
to maximum penalties of 4 months’ im¬ 
prisonment and/or a fine of £100. i 

Employment of Children and Young 
Persons. I’art II of the Children and 
Youngr Persons Act, 1933. restricts the 
employment of chilclrtm. No child under 
13 yeai*s of aKc may be employed at all. 
except in authorised employment by 
parents or gruardians in Ii(?ht agrric. or 
hortieult. work. No child of compulsory 
school agre may be emi^loyed before the 
close of school Ijoui's during- term-time, 
nr before f> ji.iii. or aftt’r 8 p.m. on any 
day. or for mnre than 2 hrs on Sundays 
or on a day dining term-time, or in 
lifting or moving anything so heavy as 
likely to injure him. No person under 
10 may be employed in street trading, 
altliough local authoriti<‘S may make bye¬ 
laws permitting persons under tliat age 
t/o be so employed by their parents. 
Children may take part in entertainments 
subject U> conditions imposed by the local 
authority. The Act restricts the employ¬ 
ment and training of cliildren for dan- 
g<‘rr*us performances. Persons under 18 
may go abroad to perform for profit only 
on lic*eru!e granted t)y a magistrate. 

The Employment of Women, Young 
Persons and Children Act, 1920, prohlldts 
the em])h>yment of children of compulsory 
school age in any industrial undertaking. 
The Factories Act, 1937, regulates the 
hours of work, overtime, and meal inter¬ 
vals of persons under 18 years of ago 
employed in factories. i*?uch persons 
must be gdven adequate training and 
supenision when w'orklug on dangerous 
maehinery. 

APiutovED SuHooLS, Reforma¬ 
tories, and Indubtrial Schooi.^?; Bor¬ 
stal Training; Juvenile Offenders; 
Probation. 

See Clarke Hall and Morrison, Children 
and Young Persons (5th cd. by A. C. L. 
Morrison and L. G. Banwell, 1956). 

Childrenite, rare mineral consisting of 
aluminium iron phosphate. It occurs in 
orthorhombic crystals, with hardness 4*5 
and 8p. gr. 3 2. It has been found in a 
few places in Cornwall and Devon. An 
allied species containing manganese is 
know'D as eosphorite, and occurs in 
Connecticut. 

Children's Books. Although they form 
the second most important section of tlie 
hook trade, books designed for the enjoy¬ 
ment as distinct from the instruction of 
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children date back only 200 years. In 
mediova] Umes tlie only O. B.s were * books 
of courtesy’ containing instructions on 
behaviour and deportment; for amuse¬ 
ment the child had to go to the grown-up 
romances, if indeed he was able to read at 
all. In the Elizabethan age he had still to 
be content with scliool-books or with 
orally transmitted tales of sprites and 
goblins, such as Shakespeare’s Mainillius 
know. In the Puritan period that fol¬ 
lowed ho was still worse off, for gloomy 
religious handbooks were the fashion, a 
typically popular one being James Jane- 
way’s Token for Children: fmng an Exact 
Account of the C(mrersion, Ifolg and 
Exemplary Lims, and Joyful Dcatfis of 
Several Young Children. Books for young 

K eople’s amusement may iie reckoned to 
ogin in the middle of the 18th cent, wltli 
such small vols. as The History of (hmly 
Ttvo'Shoes, wdiich has Ix'en attributed to 
Goldsniitli, ]>iit it, was still insisted that 
they should iioint a moral, and Day's 
Sandford and Merton, 1789. showed to 
what deidiis of prlggl.shnes.s iliey could 
! sink. 

, Even the pleasant Original Poems for 
: Infant Minds, 1894. of Anne and Jane 
I Taylor, usually had a l(‘sson to impart, hut 
from the beginning of the 19th eent. 
cheerfulness kept breaking in. as in tiie 
frivolous Hut ter fly's Hall, 1807, or the 
History of Sixterfi li'onderful Old lYomeu, 
1821, whicli is the first appearance of the 
nonsense limerick. Edward Lear’s famous 
Hook of Son sense, 1H4 6. marketi Uu* end 
of the puritanical tradition, wlilch was 
ftnallv blown to atoms in 1H65, when 
Alices Adventures in Wonekrland, b.v 
Lewis C’arroll, as the Rev. i'. h. Dodgson 
(diose Li call himself, uslu u'd in a now' era 
when cautionary tHle+; were not only disre¬ 
garded but nKTcIlessly made fun of. 
From this time forward the wdiole aspect 
of juvenilia literature wm clianged, ami its 
output became so vast and developed so 
rapidly tiiat ft is simplest to consider its 
various type.s separatriy. 

The fairy-tale, of wldeh the Alice hooks 
may be claimed as exnrnploH. is of oour.se 
of remote antiquity and was handed tlown 
orally long before it came to bc' printed. 
The great collection made by the brothers 
(Jriniin was tmiis. from tire German in 
1823; Hans Aiidei’sen’s fairy-tales made 
their appiamncc in Kngllsli in 1846; and 
between these dates there wtis pub. Lane's 
version of the Arabian Nights. Tire 
fashion w’os thus set for a succes.sion of 
honie-niade fairy-stories composed by 
many loading Eng. wrUers. Kuskin’s 
King of the Golden River, 1851, was fol- 
hnved by Thackeray’s 7 hkc Rose and the 
Ring, 1855, Kingsley’s Water Jinhies, 
1863, Joan Ingolow's Mopm the Fairy, 
1869, and George MacDonald’s At the. 
Hack of the. North Wind, 1871; and Andrew 
Lang, in midit.ion to -writing fairy-tales of 
his own, ed. «. delightful sericH of collec- 
Doris, beginning in 1891 with the Red 
r airy Hook, There was also fairy poet rv, 
<^»f w hich Lewis Cairoll’s Hunting of the 
Snark, 1876, is an unorthoilor specimen. 
Alfred Noyes's Flou^ of Old Japan, 1003, 
and b orest of Wild Thyme, 1905, have bwn 
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declared the best fairy verse since Dray- 
ton*8 Nymphidiai delicate fairy lyrics 
were written by Walter de la Mare and 
Rose Fyleman; firrciatest of all. the fairy 
drama, Peter Pan, by J. M. Barrie, made 
Its appearance in 1904. 

Animal stories, which form a class by 
themselves, derive partly from the fairy¬ 
tale and partly from the fable (q.v.). 
Southey’s story of the Tiiroo Bears and 
the Uncle Remus tales of Brer Rabbit 
belong properly to the former category, 
but Anna SeweU’s BUick Beauty, 1877, a 
perennial favourlto in which a hors© tells 
Its life story, started a new genre wliich 
has been greatly devtdopod. Perfect of 
their kind were Klpling^s Jungle Books, 
1894, 1895, and Just^o Stories, 1902, 
which found the secret of giving individu¬ 
ality to creaturt^s of the wild. The same 
principle, worked out differcuitlv in 
Kenneth Grahaino’s Wind in the Wmows, 
1908. made It an aotnipted classic. In 
a simihtr tradition were A. A. Milne’s 
H irtnw; 1M Pooh, 1926, where the animal 
toys come alive, and Hilaire Belloc’s 
earlier Bad Child*s Book of Beasts, 1896. 
But perhaps the most successful writer of 
animal stories for small children w’os 
Beatrix Potter, who was almost exactly 
contemporary with Kipling, and whose 
Peter liahbit, 1902, was folloxved by more 
tlian a score of other similar books that 
have a special ehann of tliclr own. 

In the departmc'nt of pim^ adventure 
st(»ries for children defy exact classlhca- 
tlon, iK'wiuse tliey overlap with Uiose ’ 
intendtMl for grown-ups. Prom the 
Odyssey to Crusoe, and from the 

tales of King Arthur to Ivanhoc adult 
stories have been devoured by children, 
and thert^ is a peculiar irony In the fact 
tliat (tuUiver's Travels, that vitriolic 
satire, lias been one of the most succtMisful 
i\ B. Rut adventure 8torli>s written 
si)ecially for childron are about a cent, old, 
dating from the appearance of R. M. 
Balhuityne’s (Joral Island, 1858, which 
was followed by many others of the same 
writ^Br. Ten years later G. A. Honty 
led off with the first of Ids boys’ books, 
many of wliiuh wore highly topical, having 
such titles as With Butler in Natal and 
Hoberis J Pretoria. All these were 
♦uitdoiio hr R. L. Stevenson’s Tre/isure 
Ishmd, 1882, and his less inspIriKl Black 
Arrow, 1888. A few years later come 
Henry Rider Hii^ard witli King Solo- 
7non*8 Mims, 1885, and other tales of 
darkest Africa; and Coimn Doyle's 
historical romances. The White Company, 
1891. and *S’tr Nigel, 19Uf>, started a vein 
whicJi Kipling follovred in the short stories 
of Puck of Pook*8 Hill, 1906, and Rewards 
and FYitnCvS, 1910. 

A sijporate swtion is demanded by the 
Hchotd story. It may l)e said tr<i begin a 
lumdred years ago witli To/a Brown's 
Schooldays, 1856, by T. Hughes, which 
gives a fairly realistic picture of Ri^by, 
and Dean Farrar's Eric; or Little by JMUe, 
1858, a Idghly idtwiUsed story of a seaside 
boarding-school. Two main types of 
school story thus starteii wimultaneoj^isly, 
and it may be remarked that in spite of 
sneers at its sentimenttillty Eric reached 
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its 36th ed. shortly after 1000. Both of 
these books were * guyed' in Desmond 
Coke’s satirical school story Tke Bending 
of a Twig, 1906, when Eric had already 
been ridiculed in Kipling’s semi-auto- 
blographioai Stalky and Co,, 1899. ’The 
most successful writers were those who 
combined a minimum of sentiment with an 
abundance of humour, as did Talbot 
Baines Reed In The Fifth Form at St 
DominiPs, 1881, and others of his books. 
Among the best of his successors was R. S. 
Warren Bell, who wrote Oreen at Otey- 
house, 1906, and other Oreyhouse stories 
as well as editing a boys’ magazine to 
which P. G. Wodehouse contributed some 
excellent school stories before he made his 
name as a humorous novelist. Another 
well-known novelist to produce a school 
story was H. A. Vaohell, who wrote The 
Ilia, 1905, telUug of Harrow. 

In the case of stories for girls, the over¬ 
lapping l>©tween youth and age is very 
marked, for Charlotte Mary Yonge, who 
wrote nearly a hundred books intended for 
girls, of which The. Heir of Reddyffc, 1853. 
is one of the host-known, was, by a 
reversal of the usual order, almost equally 
popular with grown-ups. Kdith Nesbit, 
w'hose books, such as The Treasure 
Seekers, 1899, were the first to depict 
children as human Indixiduals writh 
characters of their own, wrote for both 
hoi's and girls, as did the more recent 
Arthur Ransome. But in America there 
wTiH Louisa May Alcott’s LiiUe Women, 
1868, which became a favourite on both 
I sides of the Atlantic, the ‘Elsie Books’ of 
Martha Farquharson, beginning -with 
! Elsie Dinsmore, 1867, and ‘Susan 
Coolidge,* whose real name was Sarah 
Chauucy Woolsey, with Wlmt Katy Did, 

\ 1872, and Its sequels. Girls' school 
stories came lateir than boys’ because they 
had to awadt the development of women’s 
education, but the vast output of waiters 
like Elizabeth T. Meade and Angela 
Brazil bears wit ness to their popularity. 
The standard of modem publishing of 
C. B. has been encouraged and main¬ 
tained by the Carnegie Medal in Britain 
(an aim. award by the Library Association 
for an outstamling C. B.) and the New- 
bery Medal in the U.S.A. (an aim, aw'ard 
by the Children’s Library Association of 
America for the most distinguished C. B. 
of the yoar). 

See Harvey Darton, Children's Books 
in England, 1932; Roger Ltmcelyn Green, 
Tellers of Tales, 1940; E. S. Turner, Boys 
unU be. Boys, 1948. 

Childress, city of C. co., Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop. 7600. 

Childs, George William (1829-94), Amer. 
publisher and pliilanthropist. b. Balti¬ 
more. In 1842 he entered the U.S. navy; 
became a book-store clerk in Philadelphia, 
1843; set up as an independent publisher, 
1847; becfwne a partner in the firm of 
C. & Potersonf 1849. In 1864 he took 
over the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
He wrrote Recollections of General Grant, 
1885, and Personal Recollections, 1890. 
His charitable work was oonMderablo, and 
he erected public memorials to great men, 
including Herbert, Cowper, Leigh Hunt, 
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Moore, ShakeRi)eare, Milton. Ken, and 
Andrews in England, and Edi^r Allan 
Poe and Richard Proctor In the iT.S.A. 

Chile, rep. extending along the W. coast 
of S. America, to the 8. of Bolivia, between 
the Pacific and the Andes; it includes also 
the greater part of the Fuegian Archi¬ 
pelago. Its existence os a rep. dates from 
1810, when it declared its independence 
of the mother country, Spain. In 1880 
C. annexed Atacama and TarapocA, 
including the Lobos Is., and occupied the 
prov. of Tacna. Four years later Tara- 
pacA and Tacna-Arica wore formally 
cedcHi to C. by Peru, the latter prov. for 
10 years only. For 17 years diplomatic 
relations between the 2 countries vrere 
severed, but in ,Tuly 1928 they wore 
resumed, and before a year had passed the 
dispute was settled, Tacna going to Peru. 
Arica remaining with C. The physical 
features of C. are very accurately known, 
as a gov. survey of an exhaustive nature 
was begun in 1848, and carried on for 
man3" years. Since the E. boundary of 
C. is, broadlj* speaking, the main chain of 
the Andes, the W. section, though in foc-t 
considerabl.v tdevated in some places, is 
everywhere low compared to the E. 
portion. The portion of the Andos 
between 3P 40' and 34® *20' S. lat. is the 
highest, the average height being about 
16,000 ft. Two of the higbiost peaks of the 
Andes are Aconcagua (23,081 ft) In 32® 39' 
8., and Cerro Mercedarlo (22,211 ft) In 
32® S.: other noteworthy mts arc Pular 
(20,423 ft), Tolorsa (20,140 ft), Juncal 
(19,880 ft), Chimbote (18,645 ft), and 
Osoruo (8725 ft). The height of the 
Andes graduallj' <linilnlsheg from about 
34® 20' 8. There are a number of passes 
over the Andes connecting C. with the 
Argentine Rep., of which the best known 
«.r€‘ Bennejo (13,025 ft) and Iglosia 
(13,412 ft), on the Uspallata road; Piroas 
at a height of 16,962 ft; and Secompa 
(railway), 12,057 ft. There is a great 
difference in the breadth of the higher and 
lower sections of O. at different places. 
The land above 5000 ft extends in some 
places to within 10 m. of the coast; whilst 
in others, notahlj" along the chief rirs., the 
land under 4000 ft extends for a distance 
of over 70 m. inland. In the N. the 
Chilean portion of the desert of Atacama 
lies between the coast and the mts, but to 
the S. of the desert there are few sptMJ(^ 
under 1500 ft. To the 8. of 35®, however, 
a region which rarelj’ reaches this height 
extends from the coast for an average 
distance of 00 lu. The general formation 
of this T-egion is os follows: the highest 
part is neart>st U) the sea, and, rising 
ahniptlj’^ from the coast, sinks eastw^ard in 
terraces to an interior valley, or plain. 
This interior plain slopes gradually from 
N. to S. The Andes of C. are Idghly 
volcanic in character, and onrthauakos 
frequently occur, the average number of 
shocks, of varying seriousness, felt at 
Coquimbo being about 40 every year. 
Pernaps the most destructive earthquake 
recorded In C. was that of 1751, when the 
former tn of Concepcidn was sunk in the 
sea, and the majority of places lying 
between 34® and 40® 8. were destroyed; 


on 19 Nov. 1822 the coast near \al- 
araisD was permanently raised 4 ft over 
00,000 sq. m., and Valparaiso, Tuillota, 
Oosablanoa, and Llniachl were destroyed; 
on 20 Fob. 1835 the rebiiilt Conoopclbn 
was again destro^^ed. together with Tal- 
oahuano; In 1868 Arequlpa and Iqxiiquo 
were ruined, whilst in 1875 Iqufque was 
again levelled with the ground. The rivs. 
of C. all flow from E. to W. across the 
country; even thos(^ flowing across the 
longitudinal interior valley mentioned 
above do so, which is a proof that the 
valley received Its present slope after the 
rivs. came Into being. In oon.Hoquonce f»f 
their direction, the rivs. are not of great 
length, and therefore of no great im¬ 
portance as means of traii.sport. Tln^ 
most important are the quick-Howing 
Maipu; tlie Maule, which is navigable 
for a longer distance than any other; the 
Nuble; the Biobio, largest of ull, but not 
navigable for large ve.sselH even in its lowej- 
course; the t’allectille or Valdivia, wliich Is 
the most important for navigation, as it 
has a gf)od harbour at Corral at Its mouth; 
and the deep Maiillin. which dniins Lake 
Llanquiliue. Owing the heavy rainfall 
of the 8., many large hikes are found ther**, 
notably those of Llanquiliue. Chap<t. 
Ranoo, and Logo de Todos los Santo-, 
otherwise known as Lake Esmeralda, 
On account of the conformation of <\, 
extending from 18® to 56° S. lat., the 
climatic corKlitions varj' considerably, 
though extremes of heat arc seldom 
observed owing to the influence of the 
cold Humboldt current. Thi' place in 
which the greatest extremes are observi‘d 
is the desert of Atacama; therc^ the teinp. 
varies freguently from 100® in the da^ - 
tlmo to 36° at night. f)n the coast the 
temp, rarely reaches a greater height 
than 90®. The mean aim. temp, of Val¬ 
paraiso is about 59", that of Santiago :>7 ', 
and that of Valdivia 53”. In the longl- 
tudinai valley there is a mild uniform 
climate, the cold Humboldt current, and 
cool winds from the Andes serving to 
mitigate the heat in summer, whilst In 
winter the overcast skies and the winds 
from wanner hits, serve to prevent, exces¬ 
sive refrigeration. The rainfall is very low 
on the N. coin?t. but in the fiord region of 
the 8. it Is much heavier. At Valpamtso 
the mean ami. rainfall is about 1,5 in., 
whilst at Ancud, in Chllot'i, it is 130 In. 
The (’hilean part of the desert of Atacama 
Is as diistitute of v(‘gt^tat,ion os the nuuri- 
time region of Bolivia, and down to 
lat. 30® S. the coast has no vigetation, 
tliough inland some is found at about 
that lat. The vegetetion of O., which 
is in full vigour about the lat. of Val¬ 
paraiso, Is remarkable for the large 
number of peculiar forms which belong 
te it. A very striking feature of the 
vegetation of C. Is the small number 
of deciduous trees, when the lilgh lot. 
of the region is eonsidcred. Among the 
mow notable of the (Chilean troes are the 
QuUlaia mponaria, or soap-troe, the bark 
of which is lined internally with a whitish 
^ponaceous substance: the J-ubam Bper- 
Uwilw, a palm allied to the cocomut, 
and yielding a sweet sap known as 
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1 )alm*bon€>y: the F€tgu9 obliotta, an exoel* 
ent timber tree; the FUmn/a patagonica, 
another very good and very common 
timber tree; and the Ewsryphia condifolia, 
a foliage tree which grows to a great 
height and blossoms most luxuriantly 
fn Feb. The apple-tree has been intro¬ 
duced with great success, and bamboos 
extend for a long way S., being used as 
fodder for cattle. Numerous tndnlng and 
climbing plants are found, giving some- 
tiling of a tropical aspect to Chilean 
vegetation, such as the Matisia, an 
asteraceous plant vdtli blue flowers; the 
heautlful red Troptteolum and 

the goi^eouH Philesia bnxifolia, which has 


animal, and are very destructive of cattle. 
The chief of the other animals are the 
pudu, a small variety of deer, the ooypu, 
or native beaver, the chinchilla, guanaoos, 
and vioufias in the mt. discs., and a 
variety of fish-otter. Many vadeti^ of 
birds are foimd, among which may be 
mentioned Ibises, parrots, flamingoes, 
herons, numerous species of small song¬ 
birds, and the Chilean swan, which has a 
pure white body and a black head and 
neck. 

By far the most important mineral 
found in C. is nitrate of soda (or salUre), 
which is recovered from the desert of 
Atacti,ma. For many years C. has been 
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flowers sliaped like a bell and of the colour 
I'f fire. The region between Valparaiso 
and Valdivia, which has sometimes been 
termed the garden of the New World, is 
the prin. centi’e of agrieulture, though In 
other dists. great strides have Ix'cn made 
in this science in rw'eiit years. Wheat is 
th<‘ prill, crop, but maize, o*its, hemp, 
barh'y, bearis, lentils, peas, and potatoes 
arc also grown. All Kuropoan fruit-trees 
Miiurish, and a largt' quantity of fruit is 
annually sent to the ^^S.A. The vine is 
grown, and excellent wine is made-— 
711.000,000 gallons in 1050, of which 
a.sno.ooo wen? «?xported, chiefly to Bel¬ 
gium, CfCrmnny, Keiiud(*r. and the 
^'oluic?co and the sugarcane are also emti- 
vated. I^astures N^ of the K. Maide feed 
inmn'iise herds of cattle; the hogs of the is. 
of ('hilod have given it a reputation for 
hams; and lu addition nuinbei-s of horst's 
ami goats are reared. Dairy fannii^ is 
incre?asing in importance, and in the n., in 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, are 



the only country to produce this mineral, 
which is therefore a x'ery valuable source 
of revenue. The production figure was 
3,162.800 tons in 1928, about 2,800,000 
tons being exported. In recent years 
(owing to foreign substitutes) this has been 
kept down to 1,300,000 metric tons, 
mainly for export. In 1930 a law was 
passed constituting a national nitrate 
company (Cosach) with a capital of 
^7,5,uO(),000, to take over the whole nitrate 
industry with State participation, but 
in 1934 a new company was formed, the 
Nitrate Co. of TarapacA and Antofagasta, 
consisting of over 30 companies comprised 
in Cosach, the Anglo-Chileau Nitrate Cor¬ 
poration, and the Lautaro Nitrate Co. AU 
these together constitute the present 
organisation of the industry. The sales 
of these companies are effected through 
a central body called the Nitrate and 
Iodine Sales Corporation. The next 
mineral In Importance is copper, of which 
there is a great abmidanco, the Tamaya 
mine, in the prov. of Ooquimbo, being 
regarded as inexhaustible. 0. is the 
world’s second largest producer of this 
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metal, and ixroTides not far short of one' 
fifth of the total ann. supply (nearly 
361,000 metric tons in 1951). Silver is 
also found in fairly larcc* quantities, the 
centre of the industry' neinc: Copiapo; a 
large number of mines yielding both gold 
and silver are in operation In Tarapac4, 
Guanaco, and Caohinal in Atacama, and 
Caracoles in Antofagasta. Another 
mineral of importance is lignite coal, of 
which the prin. beds lie to the S. of the 
Biobio to about 37"’ S. lat.; about 2,000,000 
metric tons are mined annuallj*. Deiiosits 
of iron ore in Coquimbo and Atacama 
yield annually between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 tons; the new Huachipato 
national steel plant nt^ar Concepcidn is 
already turning out 300,000 metric tons of 
pfg-lron. Many other ininemls are found 
in smaller quantities, including manganese 
ore, sulphur, cobalt, zinc, antimony, tin, 
and salt. A new discovery of ore in 
Magallanes ter. has a potential output of 
4 to 5 million metric tons a year. The 
number of manufactories in C. is rapidly 
iuoreaaing; and in the last census there 
were some 460,000 employees in manu* 
faoturing estabs. Thov include smelting 
wortes, breweries and distilleries, flour and 
saw mills, textile factories, tanneries, 
sugar refineries, and works for the manuf. 
of foodstuffs, starch, soap, paints, fumi' 
ture, boots and shoos, glassware, bisenits, 
hosiery, hats, candles, mntehos, brushes, 
oorda^. baskets, pottery, and cigarette. 
The (I^ean people are of Sp, langruairo and 
physique, though there is a not incon' 
sidersdile admixture of native Indian 
blood. At the time of the Sp, conquest in 
the 16th cent, a native race calling them¬ 
selves Mapuohe (warriors) occupied the 
greater part of the present rep. of C. The 
Spuniards called the race Arauoanlans, 
and when they conquered the Incas they 
left- the former in possession of a state of 
their owm. tt> whlcli was given the name of 
Araucania. A portion of this artsa, along 
t!»e slopes of the Andes from Copiapb to 
ChUo6, is still inhabited by them. Other 
tribes worthy of mention are the Changes 
in the N., an AimarA tribe; the Aiacaluf In 
the channels lying to the N. of the strait 
of Magellan; the Onas and the Yagans 
in Tierra del Fuego; and the Tehuelches, 
inliabiting part of the mainland of 
Patagonia. There is a considerable 
foreign element in C., cliicfly Germans in 
the extreme S., natives of the Argentine 
Hep. In the N., and French, Englisii, and 
N. Americans in the middle prov. The 
total trade of C. in 1937 was £34,411,000. 
In 1964 imports alone were valued at 
£118,500,000 and exports at £117,500,000. 
The mineral exports are by far the most 
considerable, and include nitrate and 
copper, and silver ores in large quantities, 
together with gold, guano, coal, iodine, 
borax, and manganese; wine, wool, 
cereals, vegetables, and fmlt are ainong 
other goods exported. Exports of fresh 
bird guano are prohibited, but exports of 
fossilised guano, which began in 1934, are 
a valuable industry. 

The chief imports of C. are machinery^ 
oils, combustibles, textile goods, tools, 
and electrical equipment; most of the 


trade is done with Great Britain and 
the U.8.A.. the latter being the chief 
importer. The prin. ports for exports 
are Iqnique, Pisagua, Antofagasta. 
Coquimbo, Valparaiso, Valdivia, and 
Ihinta Arenas. Valparaiso Is by for the 
most important port for Imports, two- 
thirds of the total entering here, whilst 
Iquique and Talcahuono come next in 
importance. There are 5444 ni. of rail- 
u'tiy, both State and x)rivately owned 
(State-owned, 3629 m.; Brit.-owned, 

1815 m.), linking up the ports with the 
industrial centres; the railway from Val¬ 
paraiso to Buenos Aires crosses the 
Andes at Uspallata (9843 ft) by a tunnel 
having a length of over 6 m.; 2 oilier 
lines cross the Andes to Bolivia. A con¬ 
vention between C. and Argentina, signed 
in 1922, arranged for the construction 
of 2 more trans-Andine lines, that via 
Salta being tipened in Dec. 19.50. 
main railway line, the Longitudinal llail- 
way, runs from N. to S. with branches 
connecting with the ports. The Chilean 
trans-Andine line is no%v part of the State 
railway system. Aviation is higlily 
developed between interior points and 
abroad. A plant for manufacturing 
aeroplanes was first estab. in 1930. There 
are 17 civilian and 12 gov. airports. 
There are teloOTaph and telephone llne,s, 
and a chain or wireless stations ext<*nds 
along the coast. The constitution of C. 
dates from 1925, when that of 1833 was 
superseded. The president of the rep. is 
elected by dirt)ot popular vote; his term of 
office is for 6 years. Legislative power is 
In the hands of the National Congress, 
which consists of a Senate of 45 memlwrs 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 143 mem¬ 
bers. All voting is by ballot, and there is 
a universal suffrage for registered citizens 
over 21 years of a^ who can road and 
write. President Gons4les seemed 
have streng support, in the general 
electifm of Mar. 1948, but ChtIoh Ibuftta 
del Canipo wjvs sueeessfnl in 1952, being 
elected for the usual t<.'rrn of 0 yc^ars. 
He had ro-cntcred public life as u senator 
for Santiago in 1949. rntil its disestab¬ 
lishment ill 1925, the Horn. Catholic was 
the State church; it is still th(‘ chief 
religion; there are a cardinal-archbishop of 
Santiago, 2 archbishops, 16 bishops, and 
2 vicars apostolic. Full rellgiouH tolera¬ 
tion has been estob. since 1865. The 
condition of education in the rep. ha-s 
been inixiroved of late years; it is now’ free 
and compulsory for all children between 
the ages of 7 and 15. There are 2 univs. 
at Santiago and 1 each at (V>niM>pck'ui and 
Valparaiso, technical and socomlary 
schools with over 86,000 pupils, ami fiublie 
and private schools with over 800,000. 
There are, besides, professional and agric. 
schools, and scliools of minas. There is a 
national library containing about 300,000 
vols. Since 1900 military service luis 
been compulsory, and conscription obtains 
in both the army and the navy. The 
army has 2000 officers and 20,000 other 
ranks. The navy is one of the most 
important in America, having 1 bafctle- 
slilp, 2 cmisers, 10 destroyers, 3 sub- 
niarinos, etc. Area of the rep. 286,396 
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Bq. m.; pop, (1940 oonsus) 5,023.539; ; 
(1952 cenfliis) 5,930,000. The cap- is 
Hautiaaro (q.v.), and other cities and tns 
are Valparaiso, ConcewlOii, Teinuoo, Viha 
del Mar, ChiU&n, Taloa, Antofagasta, 
Valdivia, Talcahnano, Iquiqne, and 
Magallanes. See W. E. Parker, Chileans 
of To-day, 1920; A. Edwards, My Native 
Land, 1928, and The JMwn, 1931; W. E. 
Browning, ChUe, 1930; M. C. McBride, 
Chile: Ixind and Society, 1936; M. Miolche, 
Lami of the Condor. 1947; Q. J. Butland, 
Chile (now ed.), 1953; also V. Fignoro, 
Historical, liiographical, and BiblUt- 
graphieal Dietionary of Chile (5 vols.), 
iSautiaisro. 1931. 

Chiieoiio, in and cap. of C. dept. La 
llioja pisiv., Argentina, In the Faniatina 
valley, 45 ni. NW. of La Rioja. (Jold, 
sliver, and copper arti worked, and limi- 
l>ering and foo<i canning nn^ carried on. 
Wines art^ also produced. The tn is eon- 
ue(?ted with Cordova by rail. I‘op. 6000. 

Chiii, Chihli, prov. of C;hinu, see Hoi’EI. 

Chilian, St, see Kiuax, JSt. 

ChUianwala, vil. in W. Pakistan. 30 m. 
NW. of (lujrat. It wa« the scene of a 
tleoisive battle betwe<in the British and the 
iSikhs on 13 Jan. 1849. A large hydro¬ 
electric proiect 1.H iieiiig developed at 
Kasui close by. 

Chilina, or Chilean Snail, giuiiis of gastro¬ 
pod nndluscs r(*preHenting the family 
Clillinidae. Th<‘ species are frosh-watcr 
pulinonatAJs with larger pulmonary apor- 
tiinw than are to be found in tiny others 
of their Kub-order, and their vis<MM‘al com¬ 
missure is iimisually long. They inhabit 
C-hlle, S. Bra7.il, and Pattigonia, 

Chilka, great lake SW. of Puri (q.v.), 
in CriHsti statue, India. The lake lies 
between the hills of the E. Ghats and the 
sea, from which it is separated only by a 
stretch of sand. It is 45 m. long and 
averagtw 10 m. in width, and is renowned 
for gatae of all kinds. 

Cbilkoot Past, pass about 28 in. long 
over tlie Coast Mts in Alaska, I/.S.A. 
On the route of an anct Indian trail, it 
was at one time one of the chief moans of 
reat'hiug the Yukon gold-flekls from the 
coast of Alaska. Thirteen miles from its 
stiirtiiig-point, at Dyea, it reaches a 
Insight of 3500 ft; it tenninates at Linde 
man, Yukon, Canada^. 

ChUMln, cap. of fsfuble prov,, central 
Chile, 55 m. KNK. of the seaport tn of 
1'alcalniano. It is a thriving commercial 
city with trade in wine, vegt'tables, grain, 
and cattle and haather atid tiour industries 
in the midst of rifdi agi*ic. country. Pop, 
62,576. 

Chillicotha, cilv. co. scat of Ross co., 
Ohio, 45 m. 8. of Columbus. Maimfs. 
include paper aud food products, shoes, 
and furniture. Mound City 
National Monument is near. Pop. 20,100, 

Chilling, or ChlU Hardening, the process 
of cooling metals rapidly, so that the skin 
heoumes hard, leaving tne inner portion 
m(t. Molten iron poured Into moulds 
cools more rapidly at the surf^o than in¬ 
side, the oonsequenoo being that a liard 
coating, capable of taking a polish and 
less liable t(> rust, surrounds the Innw soR 
portion. Shot are chlUed and hardenea 


by being allowed to drop through the air 
and thenoe Into water. See also Oabe- 

HAADENINQ. 

Chillingham, par. (forming part of Glen¬ 
dale Rural Dial.), township and vil. on 
the R. Till in N. of Northumljorland, 8 m. 
SW. from Bolford railway station. G. 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of TankervlUe, 
was built in the reign of Edward III; Its 
park is part of an anct forest- In the 
park is preserved a herd of wild white 
cattle. Pop. 100. 

Chiilingworth, WilUam (1002-44), 
divine, b, Oxford. He was admitted to 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1618; became 
M.A., 1623. and appointed fellow of the 
coll^v 1628. He btxjaine a convert to 
Rom, Catholicism and went to the Jesuit 
OoUege at Douai. His godfather. Dr 
Laud, Bishop of London, persiuuled him 
to leave the Rom. Church. He quitt>ed 
Douai and studied the claims of Protest- 
autism, and eventually entered into the 
!old of the Eng. (Jhurch. He was consci¬ 
entious, and declined to accept a prefer¬ 
ment offlered to him by Sir Thomas 
CJovcntry, keeper of the great seal, in 
1635, because ho could not subscribe to all 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and w^as opposed 
to the damnaton’^ clauses in theAthanaAian 
creed. Ho wrote in 1637 The Heliffion of 
Frotestants a Safe fVay to Salvation, a 
famous polemic characterised T)y clear 
stylo and logical reasoning. Ho finally 
overcame his scruples and was promoted 
to the chancellorship of Salisbury (1638), 
and became prebendary of Brixw'orth in 
Northants. A staunch Royalist and 
believer in the doctrine of divine right of 
kings, he took an active part in the Civil 
war, was taken prisoner at Anindel 
C^tie by Sir Wm Waller, and d, at 
Chichester. 

Chillon, 13th-(jont. castle or fortress of 
Switzerland at the E. extremity of Lake 
Genova, canton of Vaud, 2 m. SE. of 
Montreux. It stands on an isolated rock 
connected with the mednland by a wooden 
bridge. It w as long a state prison, but is 
now a museum and an arsenal. Hero 
Fmneois de Bonivard, a political prisoner, 
%vas incarcerated in 1530-6. See Byron, 
The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Chilo4 Islands. These is. off the W. 
coast of S. America form, with other 
smaller is. and a part of the mainland, the 
prov. of Chllob, Cliile, with an area of 
9053 sq. m.; pop. 96,250. Tho main is., 
118 m. long by 35-40 m. wide, comprises 
5 depts named after the chief townships. 
Ancud, Chacao, Dalcahue, Castro, and 
Ohonchj. Castro, the anct cim., is a sea¬ 
port tn, and was foimded In 1567. Another 
seaport, Anoud. Is the prov. oap. and 
modern seat of gov. Pop. 4100. The 
climate is moist and healthy. Timber is 
exported. The other chief oooupatloBs 
are sUvck-raisIng and fishing. 

Chilon of Sparta, one of the Seven Sages 
of Greece, who fl. 620-650 BO; the reputed 
author of the maxim ‘ Know thyself.^ He 
held the office of ephor; is said to have d, 
of joy when hie son gained the prize tor 
boxing at the Olympic Games. 

Chilopoda, see OxivrtPKDE. 

Chilpmnoingo, sm GOEHRBito. 
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Gliili>«rio, name of 2 Merovingian 
Frankish kings; Chilperic I, assassinated 
in 584, was one of the 4 sons of Clotaire I. 
He tried to get possession of the whole 
kingdom on his father’s death, bnt failed. 
Chuperic 11, son of Childerio II, King of 
Neustria, battled with Charles Martel. 
He reigned 715-20. 



Chiltem Hills, range of chalk hills 
clothed with beechwoods extending partly 
through the cos. of Oxon., Bucks, Bods, 
and Herts in England. The highest 
summit, near Wondovor, Bucks, lies 852 
ft above the sea. They extend some 45 m. 
NE. from the Thames at Goring. There is 
some beautiful scenery in the dist. which 
includes Ashridge, Hampden, Oiequers, 
and other places of interest. See J. H. B. 
Peel, ChUtems, 1948. 

Chiltern Hundreds. A member of 
Parliament wim wishes to resign his scat 
takes the Stewardship of the C. H. An 
old Eng. statute declared that no member 
of Parliament, once chosen, could vacate 
his seat in Parliament. In 1707 it wae 
ruled that a member could resign provided 
he held an office of profit from the Crown. 
Among these offices held by members of 
the House of Commons were 8 crown 
stewardships, but these did not fall 
within the terms of the statute of 1707, 
for no one holding these stewardships was 
•exempt from pari, duties. It was not till 
the Place Act in 1742 that the appoint¬ 
ment to one of these crown stewardships 
sensed as an excuse for resignation. Only 
2 of these stewardships survived, viz. 
Chiltern and Northstead in Yorks. See 
Parliament. 

Chilvers Coton, par. and vil. of War¬ 
wicks, England, mentioned in Domesday 
Book os Celverdestocho and now part of 
the bor. of Nuneaton (q.v.). The 
Coventry Canal passes through the par. 

Chimaera (Gk for yearling goat), 
according to Homer {Iliad, Bk vi) a fire- 
breathing monster, with the head and 


forepart of a lion, tlie body of a goat, and 
the hind quarters of a dragon. According 
to Hesiod it was a 8-headed monster, vdtU 
the heads of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. 
It was slain by Bellerophon, with the help 
of Pegasus, in Lycla. The origin of the 
myth has been traced to the volcano of 
the name of C., near Phaselis, in Lyoia: 
the summit of this mt was perhaps fre¬ 
quented by lions and goats, and the 
marshy land at its base by serpents. The 
term is often used figuratively to denote 
an unnatural fan cy. 

Chimaera: 1. Genus of fishes which 
is placed among the Elasmobranchs, t-o 
wliich the sharks and rays btdong, and 
with the Callorhitru'hii^ forms the subclass 
Holocephali. They arc distinguished by 
having 4 gill-clefts covered by an oper¬ 
culum, a few large teeth, no spiracle, 1 
anal, and 2 dorsal fins, and a long thin tail 
prolonged into a filament. The specie's 
inhabit deep water in Europe and 
America; ('h. collici of N. America is 
known os the son-cat, and Ch. monMroHo, 
the king of the herrings, is an ugly Brit, 
species about 4 ft in U'ligth. which is 
frequently captured by herring-flHhei*s. 

2. In botany, name used for the plants 
formerly known Jis graft hybrids. 

Chimborazo, mtin Ecuador, S. America, 
one of the highest peaks of the Andes. 
Its height is 20,660 ft. In the 18th cent, 
it was thought to be the world's liighest 
mt. It is an extinct, volcano, with Ji 
snow-cap and 16 groat glaei»?i*s. The first 
ascent was by Whymper in IHHO. 'riic 
rat gives its name to a j)rov. of Ecuador: 
area 2990 sq. m.; pop. 260.000; cap. 
Kiobamba. 

Chimbote, port of Peru, Aneash dept, 
starting point of the Santa railway to 
HuarAs, which is 5.8 rn. to tla^ JCSK. It 
possesses a good harbour in Ct or Eerrol 
Hay. A new port has been built si nee 
19,>0, and a steelworks of 60.000 tons atm. 
capacity is coming into product ion ; while 
a new electrol>i.ic zinc itlant and a n« 5 \v 
sulphate of ammonia plant are undr*r wav. 
Many remains of a very early date have 
been found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
35,000. 


vutitioio vx i. airnurn:, kkv . cnamarre, 
a loose, light gown), outer rf>be w<»rn bv 
a bishop over a white rochet,. In the 
Eng. Church Uw C.. which, until the reign 
of Elizabeth, was of scarlet silk, is now of 
black satin. During episcopal conven¬ 
tions and when the quc'cii attends Parlia¬ 
ment the O. is scarlet. Cardinals and 
bishops of the Horn. C'atholit*. t^hurcli in 
choir dress wore scarlet and purnJe C s 
respectively. 

Chime*, series of sounds givem by a set of 
attuned bells in a belfry or church tower. 
The bells may number from .5 to 12 or 
more, usually rigidly fixed ami struck by 
hammers or clappers being pulled figalnst 
them either mochanically, from a clock 
or chiming machine, or ninnuallv, from a 
simple keyboMd. C. differ from' (jarillons 
by virtue of the number of bells, carillons 
haying not loss than 25. See Carillon. 
ChimJi^ also refers to bells, or a SbU. 
h^g to swing, where the bell Is only 
swung sufficiently to make the clappti 
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strike it, in oontradistlnotloi] to ringrinff, 
where it swings through a full drole. Bee 
aim Bbll and OampxnoijOOY. 

Chimkent, or Tehimkend, to of the 
Kazakhstan S.S.R. It lies on one of the 
sub-tribs. of the Syr Darya R.. about 70 m. 
NNE. of Tashkent. Strategically and 
commercially the tn is ver>’ important, 
for it stands near the junction of 3 railway 
routes—from Fergana, Bukhara, Tash¬ 
kent, Samarkand, and Stallnabad on the 
S., from the Aral Sea and Chkalov on the 
W., and from Alma-Ata and Semlpalatlnsk 
on the NB. This point is at the W. end of 
a valley which separates the Alexander 
range and the Ala-tau. Consumptive 

E atients take the koumiss cure here. C. 
as lead refineries. Pop. 120,000. 
Chimney, structure of brick, masonry, 
concrete, or metal, enclosing a flue, for the 
escape of smoke from the fire-place or 
furnace, and for the purpose of jiroduclng 
a draught to excite the combustion of the 
fire. Hot air is lighter than the cool air 
of the atmosphere, and consequently the 
air, heated by the fire, rises, pushing the 
smoke upwards. The draught caused by 
the escaping current of air is in proportion 
to the size of the C., a mater draught 
being produced by a high C. tiian by a 
small one. As the draught draws the 
fire and causes Intense heat, the C. stacks 
attached to factory furnaces are built to 
a great height. As an exiunple the St 
Rollox shaft, Glasgow, may be mentioned, 
which stands 455i ft high. The usual 
proportions are for the height t^» be 10 to 
14 times the diameter at the base, and the 
diameter at the summit two-tliirds of the 
lower diameter, C.s are usually construc¬ 
ted so that the draught and the smoke can 
bo regulated by dampers. In manufac¬ 
turing tiis regulations have to be made 
for the good of the commxinity as to 
the length of time a chimney may smoke. 
Further, C.s exceeding 100 ft in height 
must show a red light to give w^amlng to 
aircraft. C.s ore comparatively modem. 
In Gk and Rom. hou.sc8 it was usual 
tro have a hole in the roof for the escape 
of the smoke. C.s were first Introduced 
into England, probably from Italy, In 
the lato 12th cent., but wore seldom used, 
and oven in large houses there was only a 
central hearth In the great hall, the smoke 
escaping through a louvre in the roof. 
Firt^-plaew agfiinst w’uils, and also C.- 
st^ks, earner into general use in the 16th 
vent. At first the flues were very large, 
causing tl»e C.s to smoke. Elaborately 
carved C. -pieces of stone, marble, or wood 
became a feature of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean mansions. The terra C. is used 
also to describe a narrow vertical cleft In 
rock, see Hock Climbing, 

Chimney Sweeping. Smoke from 
domestic and other fires burning bitumin¬ 
ous coal deposits much soot in the chim¬ 
ney. In time this may ^reduce the 
draught, so that the fire will not bum 
properly and smoke may enter the room; 
it may also lead to a fire in the chimney 
which could have serious con^quencea. 
The chimney therefore needs to be clewed 
out peHodloolly. Fomiorly young boys 
were employed t-o climb up chimneys 

B.E. 3 


for the purpose of cleaning them. They 
were subjected to such fearful cruelties 
by their masters that the matter was 
brought before Parliament, and Acts 
were passed regulating the employment 
of chimney-sweepers In 1840, 1864, 1875, 
and 1894. These laws enacted that no 
person under the age of 21 might ascend or 
descend a chimney or enter a flue for the 
purpose of cleaning it; that no child under 
10 might be apprenticed to the trade; and 
that every chimney-sweeper must buy 
annually a licence costing 2«. 6d!. The irri¬ 
tation of the soot frequently caused a 
disease known as chlmnoy-sweeper's 
cancer. In 1805 Qeona:e Smart invented a 
‘chimney-sweep’ which superseded climb¬ 
ing boys. It was a stiff, radiating brush 
of rattan, fixed on to a long rod, which con¬ 
sisted of jointed sections of enne, and this 
form is still used. In recent years a 
method of cleaning domestic chimneys by 
suction has been introduced. 

Chimonanthus, small genus of CaJycan- 
thaceae, contains only 2 species, both of 
which are natives of China and Japan, 
and are known as Jap. allspice. Ch. 
nitens is a beautiful evergreen, but Ch. 
praecox is a shrub which drops its leaves 
in Nov. The flowers come out about 
Christmas time or early in the New Year 
upon the naked branches, and yield a 
delicious fragrance. 
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Chimpanzee, popular term for the genus 
of anthropoid apes, or Simiidae, known 
technically as Anthropomihecus troglodytes. 
These apes are closely related to the 
gorillas, but they have longer limbs, and 
there is little difference between the sexes, 
except that the female is the smaller. 
They inhabit trees. In which they biiUd 
night-shelt-ers, and all are natives of 
Africa. Unlike the gorillas, they are 
gentle and playful, and when kept In 
captivity they exhibit much intelligence; 
unfortunately, the climate of N. lands 
proves too much for them after 2 or 3 
years. Their diet consists chiefly of 

N 
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fndt« and nuts, but the C.s are also loud 
of animal food. 

Chimu, tn of Colombia, dept Bolivar, 
96 nx. from Cartagena. Valuable treasure 
was found here by Heredia in the tombs of 
the Indians, who had developed a rich 
culture here in pro-Hispanio times. 
Pop. 4000. 

Chin, tribe living in the Manipur area of 
Burma. They are agriculturalists and 
etockbreedem, living in very mountainoxis 
country. A man’s wealth is mcasurotl by 
the number of cattle he owns, and meat Is 
consumed in great quantities at public 
feasts, the giver of which acquires high 
social status according to the size of the 
feast. The higher a man’s stattis so 
acquired, the greater is his position as 
notable, councillor, and law-giver. See 
H. N. C. Stcsvejxson, Economics of the 
Centred Chin Tribes, 1943. 

China, now known as the Chinese 
People’s Rep., is an extensive dominion of 
E. Asia of which C. proper constitutes the 
prin. portion. For cents, this dominion 
has been known as the Chinese Empire. 
It also includes the axitonomous regions 
of Tibet, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. 
Its most northerly point is about 54* N. 
lat., while its S. extremity, the is. of 
Hainan, is in lat. 18* N. From W. to E. 
it extends over more than 60* of long., 
from 74* E. to 135* K. This vast extent 
of ter., estimated at about 3,704,000 sq. 
ni., is larger in area than Europe, wliich 
it approximately equals in pop. C. 
proper occupies the SE. portion of the 
country, and is bounded on the S. and 
SW. by Indo-C., Slam, Bunna, and 
India; on the NW. by Kazakhstan: on 
the N. by Outer Mongolia and Siberia. 
On the E. is the Piiciflo Ocean, known by 
diflerent names at various parts of the 
coast. Outer Mongolia seceded from C. 
in 1915, becoming an antonomous rep. 
in alliance with Russia after the 1917 
revolution. In 1924 the U.S.S.R. ack¬ 
nowledged the suzerainty of C. over 
Mongolia, but by the Russo-Chinese 
treaty of 1945 it became completely 
independent. The country of Korea 
(Chosen), on the NE., was once a depen¬ 
dency of C., but the suzerainty was not 
much exercised during the middle of the 
19th cent., and in 189.'), after the 
disastrous war with Japan, the diet, fell 
under the control of the latter country. 
At the same time Formosa (Taiwan) 
became part of the Jap, Empire and so 
remained until the Jap. defeat in 1945. 
After the Sino-Jap. War, 1931-3, and the 
Jap. invasion of C., which was resumed 
in 1936, Manchmia, the N. Prove., and 
the greater part of the coastal regions of 
C. fell under Jap. control (see below. 
History), 

Topography. C. in the past has been 
characterised by exclusiveness, and de¬ 
velopment of this feeling has been ren¬ 
dered easy by the geographical situation. 
The country is cut off from the rest of Asia 
by high mt ranges and tablelands. Except 
by the sea, it was difficult for foreigners to 
penetrate. The coastline is almost all 
that of C. proper, though near the borders 
of Koim Manchuria has a short coastline. 


From the borders of Korea about 240 m. 
of tlje coast are bold and rooky. I’hen 
come 360 in. of sandy coast; then 350 ni. 
bold and rooky to the Gulf of Chihli; then 
460 m. low and sandy to the parallel of tho 
Chusaii Is.: then 800 m. from Ohusan to 
the Bay of Canton, mostly high, bold, and 
rocky. A number of low, sandy Is. form 
the coast near Canton, westward of which 
there is an alternation of low and bold 
shores. Tho whole coast, counting only 
the larger promontories and inlets, extends 
over about 2250 m., though if aU tho In- 
don tat ions were accurately estimated the 
dist^ce would bo doubled. A consider¬ 
able portion of C. proper is covered with 
mts, and the whole surface may be 
divided into the moimtainous country, 
the hilly country, and the Great Plaiu. 
The mountainous country comprtdieiids 
more than half of tho whole, and the 
meridian of 112* E. may bo considered 
its E. boundary, but to the N. of the 
Yellow R. (Hwang Ho) it extends os 
far as 114*. The hilly country lies to the K. 
of 112° E. and extends N. to the Yangtse- 
kiang. The Great Plain oocuiues tho 
NE, part of C. It extends in lengtli 
some 700 m., from the Great Wall, N. 
of Peking, to the conllucnce of the H.s 
Yangtsekiang and Hankiang. Its width 
varies from 150 to 250 m. in tho N. half, 
and from 30U to 500 m. in the S. half; the 
total area is about 210,000 sq. m. The 
W. end is the more fertlJo part, and it was 
to protect this from tho inroads of 
nomadic Tartars tlxat the Great Wall was 
erected about 200 years bc. This 
marvellous work extends over mts and 
rive, for over 1400 m. The main sub¬ 
stance of the wall is earth or rubbish, re¬ 
tained on each side by a strong c^xsing of 
stone and brick, jind terraced by a plat¬ 
form of square tiles. 11 commences at the 
Gulf of Liaotong. whence It extends west¬ 
ward to the Chlayu barrier gates. The 
thickness of the wall at the base is often as 
much as 10 yd.s. The mt system must be 
considered in relation to tho surrounding 
dependencies. The N. of C. proper is 
bounded by the Alanshan and tho Yin 
8han which are a continuation of the 
Tienshan Mts of Siberia and .Sinkiang. 
The same range then extends NE. as the 
Khingan Mts, entering Manchuria and 
ending at the Amur R. The Altyn Tagh 
Mts traverse the S. of Slnkiang, bound 
Tibet on tho N. for a short distance, and 
continue in C. proper as the Nan Shan. 
Still further S. comes the continuation of 
the groat range of N. Tibet, the Kunlun. 
This extension stretclies right across C., 
separating the 2 rivs. the Hwang Ho and 
the Yangtsekiang, under the names of 
tlxe PoilinMhan, the Tslnllngshan, and 
ttie I^lushon. AU these mts gradually 
diminish in height as they move eastward, 
and become covered with the loess which 
forms 80 conspicuous a feature of N. 
G., and which contributes so greatly 
to lU fertility. Almost parallel to the 
Kunlun, and forming a branch thereof, 
comes tlw Tangla range, which extends e! 

F^nlushan is the nwalyangshan. Off¬ 
shoots from the Tangla raxige, itself a 
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branoh of the Himalaya* and from the 
oontinuation of the main Himalayan 
ran^e, run almost due N. and S. along the 
SW. boundary* chiefly through the provs. 
of Ssseohwan and Yunnan. However, the 
most extensive range of S. C. 1 b the 
Nanlin or 8. range, a spur of the Hima¬ 
laya. It commences in the prov. of 
Yunnan and runs NB. In sev. parallel 
ranges to the Paoifle, where it ends at the 
mouth of the Yangteekiang. These 
ranges run through most of tlie S. coast 
provs. 


Ho, which rises in Honsu. The Hwang 
Ho is 2600 tn. long, but it Is of little use to 
navigation. Chinese tradition telis of 
the part of the riv. in Shantung having 
clianged its course no less than 9 times, 
and the surrounding coimtry is in Con¬ 
tinual danger of inundation. As a result 
there are no large tns on this part of the 
coast. The Yangtsekiang (Takiang, or 
Great R.) also ris^ in Tibet whore it is 
known as tbo Ulan-Muran, and flows in a 
8E. direction ns the W. boundary of 
Szechwan. It makes a semicircular bend 



K.N.A, 

THE OUEAT WALL OF CHINA, AT THE NAXKOW’ PASS 


The rivs. form one of t'.'s conspicuous 
fcaturoB. In tlie N. they usually boor 
the name Ho, in the S. that of kimig. 
There arc numorous small independent 
rivs., but must of them fall into the 
Hwang Ho and the Yangtsoklai^, 2 
of the largest rivs. of the globe. They 
rise In close proximity in offshoots of the 
Kunlun range in Tibet. The Hwiing Ho 
flows for a time parallel to the mts, and 
then makes a large sweep to the NE., 
through the prov. of Kansu. Its curve 
then follows the Alanshan range into 
Mongolia. Turnlog due S., it then forms 
the boundary between the provs. of 
siiensl and Shansi. At tlio S. of the 
latter it turns due E. again, and runs 
through Honan. It then inclines to the 
NE. before entering Shantmig, and enters 
the Gulf of ChihllTN. of Lalchow Bay, by 
sev. mouths. Its chief trib. is the Wei 


at the 8, of this prov., and, after a tor¬ 
tuous course into Hupeh, It turns to the 
SE„ then to the NE., then 8E. again, 
and Anally mna in a NE. direction to 
empty itself by an estuary into the E. 
Seti. This riv. is the chief waterway 
of O. Its total length is 3400 m., and 
along its banks are many flourishing 
cities, among which may be named 
Chungking, Hankow, Wuchang, and Nan¬ 
king. The riv. is navigable by large 
steamers to I pin and for junks to the 
border of Sxcchwan-Blkang-Yimnan. Its 
chief tribe, on the 1, b. are Min Ho, the 
Chialing, and the Han, on the r. b. the 
Y'uon aiid the Kan. The W. R. (Slkiang) 
begins at Hsuanwei in N. Yunnan and 
flows through Kweichow, Kwangsi, and 
Kwangtung. At Samshul its southward 
arm the Canton B. enters the S. C. Sea at 
the port of Canton. The Grand C^nal, 
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longest In Macao. The is. of Hainan, to the S. of 
exwtenw. It was conon^oed in 540 bc, the Leiohow peninsula, forms part of this 
ana is 1300 m. lo^. This great waterway prov. (12) Kwangsi, occupying both 
Hangchow, in the prov. banks of the Slkiang R., is a mountainous 
of Chekiang, and extends to Tientsin prov., of which the chief tn is Nannl^. 
m Hopei, where it joins the Pai, and thus (13) Kweichow is a very mountainous 
communication with Tung prov. to the N. of Kwangsi and is es- 
and Peking. When the canal was in pecially rich in minerals. Its chief tn is 
good condition it well fulfilled the purpose Kweiyang. Like Kwangsi, it contains 
of Its maker. Though it has now been aboriginal tribes, different from the 
largely superseded by steamer routes Chinese. (14) Yunnan, the most 8.- 
^ong um coast, its irrigation value has WMterly prov., is an irregular table-land, 
been enhano^ by a recently built net- and is rich in minerals; the 2 chief tns, 
work of smaller canals crossing it. The Kunming and Yungchang, carrj- on a con- 
rest of C. 18 also intersected with many siderable trade with Btirma and Indo- 
c^als, which connect various rivs. and China. (16) Ssechwan is a succession 
lakes. Parts of the country indeed are of hills and valleys, rich both in mineral 
a veritable network of waterways. There and in vegetable produce. It now in- 
are many lakes, but these are not on so eludes the E. part of the erstwhile Sikang 
large a scale as the rivs. Three only prov. Its chief tns, Chengtu and Chung- 
neod be mentioned: (1) The Tungting, on king, are places of great pop. and trade, 
the Yuan R., is about 250 m. in circum- Chimgking, the Chinese cap. during the 
ference. Two canals connect it with the Second World War, stands on the 
Yangtse. (2) The Poyang, at the N. of Yangtse. (16) Shensi Is a rugged country 
prov. of Kiangsi, is smaller than the with wide fertilo valleys; its chief tn. 


Tungting, and about the same size as 
(3) the Tai, to the S. of Riangsu. 

Provinces, Mention has already boon 
made of sev. of the provs. of C. proper. 
They arc 21 in number, and may now- be 
briefly enumerated. The first 7 extend 
wholly or partly over the Great Plain, the 
next 2 comprehend the hilly diets., 2 
others the mountainous country along the 


Sian, is very large, and was the onot cap. 
of C. (17) Shansi, adjoining the Great 
Wall, is a mountainous but fertile prov. 
Its chief tns are Taiyuan and Ta-tung. 
(18) Kansu, in the N., is sterile and thinly 
peopled. Its chief tns are Lanchow, 
Yinchuan, and the oil industry centre 
Yumen. (19) Chlnghal, NE. of Tibet, 
is sparsely populated. The prov. is 


sea; the remainder comprise mainly the mountainous and the terrain in the 
mountainous country in the interior and valleys is generally uiiisuited for crops, 
W.; (1) Hopei extends over the most N. but rich in oU and minerals. The chief 
and l^f^tile part of the plain. In it are tn is Sining. (20) Sinklang, comprising 
situated C.’s cap., Pekmg, and the im- the greater part of the area known 
Tientsin and Paoting, formerly as E. or Chinese Turkestan, i.s 
(2) Shantung comprehends part of the the most westerly part of C., now an 
® peninsma of Shantung, autonomous region, cap. Urumchi, (21) 
i ^ the ports Taiwan, or Formosa, now has the status 

of Weihaiwel, Tsmgtao, and Chefoo, (3) of prov. The is. ha>? gold- and coal-mines. 

Kiangsu includes the low and swampy .. 

country on both sides of the Grand 
Canal. It contains the cities and tns of 
Chenkiang, Sooohow, Nanking, and Shang¬ 
hai. (4) Anhwei, on both sides of the 
Yangtsekiang, has for its chief tns Hofei 


the W. margin of the plain. Chief tns; 
Chengchow and Kaifeng. (6) Hupeh, in 
the centre of the plain, is one of the most 
fertile provs. Chief tns; Wuchang, Han- 


but the chief industry is agriculture, tea 
and sugar being exported. The cap. is 
Taipei. The N. area of C., stretching 
Sinkiang to Manchuria In 
the NW., is the Inner Mongolia Autono- 
-yr~rr' '—in Ops Region. It formerly comprised the 

H'llyuon ChShar and 
^hol. The provs, of Heilungkiang, 
KWn, and Liaoning, and the munici¬ 
palities of Harbin and Shenyang (Muk- 

eh^ ^ Autonommi8^Rcgion^?T^ 

Wenchow, and the port conference of delegates of C Tihflf nn«i 

chow, and Hengyang. (10) Fukien on Hon Conven- 

the shores of the sea opposite Taiwan resn^ts in all 

(Formo^), is the chief black tea (list., and lMe?^d^uter Tibet 
one of the most fertile and flourishing of iftio Jo^ter the 

the Chinese provs. The chl^ tns are the Chinese troops entered 

Foochow, Chuanchow, and the pm^ Sf mous nniill autoiio- 

Amoy. (11) Kwangtung, the southern- «io Pektni 

most nrov.. containA which maintains renre- 
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Jrea in 
aq. miles 

PoptdaiUm 

30 June 
1954 

Capitals 

Municip, 

Peking 

169 

2,768,149 


Tientsin 

133 

2,693,831 



Shanghai 

191 

6.204.417 



Anhwei 

55,092 

30,343,637 

Hofei 


Chekiang 

39,020 

22,865,747 

Hangchow 


Chioghal 

281,157 

1,076,534 

Sining 


Fukien 

46,737 

13,142,721 

Foochow 


Heilungkiang 

198,807 

11,897,309 

Harbin 


Honan 

66,469 

44,214,594 

Chengchow 


•Hopei 

153,783 

35,984,644 

Paoting 


Hunan 

83,178 

33,226,954 

Changsha 


Hupeh 

70,313 

27,789,693 

Wuchang 

a 

V 

Uehol) 

•Kansu 

(67,186) 

263,828 

(5,160,822) 

12,928,102 

(Chengteh) 

Lanchow 

o 

(£ i 

Kiangsi 

64,956 j 

16,772.866 i 

Nanohang 

Kiangsu 

40,583 i 

41,252,192 ! 

Nanking 

S i 

Kirin 

1 116,135 

11,290,073 

Changchun 


Kwangsl 

84,894 1 

19,560,822 j 

Nanning 

•S 

KwaniK.ung 

82,565 

34,770,059 i 

dianton 

ic 

O 

Kweichow 

68,139 : 

15,037,310 

Kweiyang 

Liaoning 

92,165 

, 18,545,147 

Shenyang 


Shansi 

62,487 

1 14,314,485 

Taiyuan 


Shantung 

59,348 

[ 48,876,548 

Tsinan 


Shensi 

65,319 

15,881,281 

Sian 


(Sikang) 

(182.511) 

(3,381,064) 

(Kangting) 


•Szechwan 

155,843 

62,303,499 

Chensrtu 


Taiwan 

1 13,885 

7,591,298 

Taipei 


Yunnan 

153,894 

17.472,737 

Kunming 

Autonomous 

•Inner Mongolia 

117,397 (?)i 6,100,104 

Huhehot 

Kegions 

Sinkiang 
•Tibet, plus 
f''hamdo Area 1 

633,804 

4,873,608 

Urumchi 


349,420 

1,273,969 

Lhasa 


Total 


3,700,000 

(approx.) 


' 602,000,000 (approx.) 
j (including: 11,743,230 

! oversea Chinese) 


Note. From 1951 to 1954 some provs, on the old map have been mergred with those 
inurked with • and have since lost their identity; e.g. the E. part of Sikaii? has been 
meitred with Sasechwan. its W. part with Tibet; NlnKsia has been merged with 
Kansu: Jehol has been merged partly with Hopei, partly wdth Inner Mongolia, etc. 
Since the exact areas of the partitioned parts of these former provs. are not available, 
the areas of those provs. marked with • are provisional and subject to further con¬ 
firmation. The area flgmre for Inner Mongolia is provisionally that of former Suiyuan. 
In reality it la probably much larger. The census was taken before the partition and 
merger of Jehol and Sikang. 


t)latoau and tlie less elevated plains of 
Monirolia the climate is exceedingly dry, 
and la marked by great extremes of hot 
and cold. The basins of the 2 great 
rlvs., being nearer the Pacific, are molster 
and more equable. In this part of C. 
proper the dry season lasts from Nov. 
to Feb., the remaining months, par¬ 
ticularly May, being extremely wet. The 
ralnfoU S, of the Yongtse and in its valley 
is of a copious tropical nature. In N. 
C. there is little rainfall except in the 
summer. Generally speaking, C. is a cold 
country in comparison with European 
ters. In the same lat. From July to 
Sept., however, the weather la intensely 
hot, and the heat Is accompanied by 
typhoons, which are much dreaded for 
their violent and devastating eftoots In 
the S. coastal provs. 


Area and Population. The area and 
estimated pops. (1954) of the provs, and 
municipalities of C. are given in the table 
above. 

National Minorities. The Chinese as 
a people arc a mixed race and C. as a nation 
contains many nationalities. Broadly 
speaking most of the northerners are of 
Mongoloid stock, and part of the pop. 
of the S. coastal provs. bear distinctive 
features of the Malayan people. But os 
a result of mass migrations in the 5th, 
12th, and 13th cents., when northerners 
were driven to the S. by the invasion of 
the Tartars, Nfichens, and Mongolians, 
and the settlement of the Invaders In N. 
C., it is now dififioult to tell whether a 
oertain Chinese is of Mongoloid or 
Malayan origin. The early Tartars (and 
even the recent Manchus) had long been 
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assimilated by Chinese ciyilisation and 
they identified themselves with the Han 
(i.e. indigenous Chinos©) people long ago. 
But in the mountainous hinterland and 
border areas there are aboriginal hill 
dwellers and immigrant foreign tribes 
who have retained their own languages, 
customs, religions, and costumes to the 
present day. In the past endeavours to 
assimilate them into the Han race met 
with little success, and discrimination 
against them produced much resentment. 
They are now recognised as national 
minorities and granted equal rights with 
the Han, They are about 40 million in 
all, of some 60 nationalities, constltullna 
7 per cent of the country's total pop. In 
NVV. C, there are the Uighurs, Hui, 
Tibetans, Kazakhs. Tunghsiang, Mongo¬ 
lians, Khalkhas, Tu, Uzbeks, Tartars, 
Tadllks, Manchus, Solon, and Sala, 
totalling 6,300,000, roughly one-fifth of 
the pop. in the area. In SW, C. are 
found Tibetans, Yi, Miao, Hui, Tai, 
Puyi, Minchia, Nahsi, Kawa, and others 
who number more than 20 mtUiou, or 
20 per cent of the pop. in the area. In 
Central and S. C. there are the Chuang, 
Miao, Yao, Tung, Hui, Li, Knolo. Ling, 
Lai, and Maonan, totalling 8,500,000, or 
5 per cent of the pop. there. In NE. C. 
there are the Koreans, Manchus, Mon¬ 
golians, Hui, and Tahuerh. In E. C. are 
the Hui and Miao, and in Taiwan are the 
Kaoshan. The following table gives the 
approximate numbers of the laiger 
national minorities groups, with the 
areas in which they live: 


where Tibetans outnumber the Han 
Chinese. Apart from these 3, there are 
over 70 autonomous areas of dlst. or oo. 
administrative unit. The governors of 
autonomous regions, the vice-governors 
of prove, where there are autonomous 
diste. or cos., tho head administrators 
of autonomous dists., and tho magistrates 
of autonomous cos. are chosen from the 
minorities’ own loaders. They also take 
part la the Central People’s Gov. no 
vice-chairmen of the National People s 
Congress, vice-premier, and members 
of the State Council and National Defence 
Council. Their number of seats In the 
National l*eople’8 Congress is gii^ater 
than that of the Han Cliiiioae in terms of 
proportion between the seats and pop. 
In each autonomous area tho people's 
statutory rights to dt^terniine their own 
form of gov., to use their own language, 
to live their own way of life, to develoi) 
their own economy and manage their own 
finance, to draw up spocitil regxiiations, 
and to organise their own local d(5feiisive 
forces are laid down in tho existing (19.>7) 
constitution. 

ComrnuTiiccUions. Owing to the topo¬ 
graphy of the countiT tho development 
of conimunieatlons in C. has been hap¬ 
hazard. In tho E. coastal prova. tho 
land ia comparatively level and is intci- 
aocted in all directions by roads and 
canals. Before the 1949 rtn’olutiou 
practically all C.’s rf>ad8 (upproxiniatc'ly 
100,900 in.) and its inadequate railways 
(approximately 11,000 m.) we>re built in 
this urea, K. of long. 110' E., Ji^aving 


Nationality 


Chuang 

Uighur 

Hui 

Yi 

Tibetan 

Miao 

Mongolian 

Puyi 

Korean 

Tung 

Yao 

Tai 


Population 


6,600,000 

3,700,000 

3,600,000 

3,300,000 

2,800,000 

2,300,000 

1,500,000 

1,250,000 

1,100,000 

600,000 

600,000 

500,000 


I il/«m Centres of Habitation 

I Kwangsi Prov. 

‘ .Sinkiang Autonomous Kegion 
Kansu and Chinghai Provs. 

Liangshan Mts ou .Sikaug-Yunniin boundary 
.Sika^-Tibet Plateau and Chinghai Prov. 
Kweichow Prov., W. Hunan, and other areas in 
Central, H., and SW. Cliina 
Iimer Mongolia and Sinklang Autonomous 
Hegious, Kansu, Chinghai Provs. 

SW. Kweichow 

Yonpien Korean Autonomous Region in Kirin 
Prov. 

.SE. Kweichow and N. Kwangsi 

Kwangsi, N. Kwangtung and S. liuuau Provs. 

Border areas in Yunnan 


There are .3 big autonomous regions 
above the prov. level for the national 
minorities: (1) The Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region was estab. In 1947 
and is the earliest of such admiiiistrativo 
units. (2) The Sinkiang Uighur Autono¬ 
mous Region, estab. in 1955, is the 
largest in area, approximately tho size of 
France, Germany, iind Poland put 
together. As there are 16 nationalities, 
including Russians, in that region, 
different autonomous dists. and autono¬ 
mous cos. have been formed in areas 
where compact communities of nationali¬ 
ties are foimd. (3) To the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region has been added the 
W, part of the former fcjikang Prov. 


three-quarters of tho country' with only a 
few roads and hill paths. There were 
steamships plying ports along the sea 
coast and the main rivs., a regular air 
service between the main municipaJities, 
and over 60,000 m. of telegraph lines 
before tho Sino-Jap. War in 1937. 
Much damage and disruption had been 
done to all communications during tlio 
Jap. occupation and the ensuing civil 
war (1937-49). Since the ©stab, of the 
present gov. consldt;rablo linprovenients 
have been made. (1) PaUwapH. The 
first railway in C. was built In 1870 from 
Shanghai to Wusung (12 m.), but its 
opening to traffic in 1876 caused such 
trouble that no work was resumed until 
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18S1. In 1896 Hussia secured from the 
Manchu Got. the rlirht to build a railway 
across Manohuria, linkinff her Siberian 
line with Vladivostok to the K. and a 
branch line due S. to Dairen. It is 
known os the Chinese E. Xiailway and its 
branch line is the Chinese Changchun 
Railway; there is a total of nearly 1600 
m. in Cbinese ter. It was in Jap. hands 
during the war» but Russia took It 
in 1946 after ber declaration of war 
figoinst Japan. By the 1945 Sino- 
yevict treaty, based on the Yalta agree- 
meat. Russia secured the joint use with 
C. of this and other milways in Man¬ 
ohuria for 30 years. When the People’s 
Ciov, came to power, new treaties between 
C. and Russia wore sigiied in 1950 and 
1954, and the railways were handed back 
to C. in 1955. Other prln. railways built 
before the war arc the Peking-Hankow 
railway (809 in.), Tientsin-Pukow (760 
Ill,), Peking-Shenyang (565 m.), Peking- 
l^aotow (545 m,), Nunking-Shaiighai 

(*207 m.), Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo 

(260 111 .), Lunghai (Paoki-Haichow, 818 
in.), Kioochow-Tsinan (256 m.), Tatuug- 
Puohow (546 m.). Yunnan (Tonkin 

fronth'r to Kunming, 313 in.), ( anton- 
llaukow (730 m.), and Ciiekiang-Kiangsi 
(Hangchow (.^hucliow, 665 in.). Of 

those pre-war lines the last tw’o were built 
by the Nationalist Uov., and of the total 
mileage? 40 per cent svas conceiitrutt'd in 
Manchuria. New railways built by tlie 
People's Gov. are C'iiengtu-Chungkiiig 
(337 m.), built in 1951; TieiiHui-Lanchow 
(231 m.) in Kansu, built in 1952: Tsining- 
Erhlicxi (225 m.). from Inner Mongolia to 
Outer Mongolian b<»rder; Fengtui-8ha- 
cheng (70 in.), from Peking to Inner 
Mongolian border; Peking ('beugteh (111 
m.). all completed in 1955; Clierigtu- 
Paoki (4.53 ra.), from .'^zechw'an to Shensi, 
and Paotow-Poliuginiao (99 in.) in Inner 
Mongolia, both buUt in 19.56. The 
Luncbow-.Slnkiang railway {1743 ra.), 
Innng built along t he ant-t .Silk Hoiite.'lmd 
hnished its 60(»-m. seetiem in the Kansu 
Corridor in 1956. When completed in 
19.59 it will bo part of the Tnins-Asian- 
Kni’ope main line which is the shortest 
distance between the 2 continents. All 
thene lines wen? built in the mountainous 
areas W. of long. 110" E. Other railways 
in .s. C. and in the coastal pro vs. are 
Eaiping-Mimankuan (to Vietnam frontier, 
2 K 0 ni.), huilt in 1951; Litang-Twunkong 
(267 in.), crossing Kwan^l and Kwantung, 
built in 1955; Lantsun-YentJil (122 m.l. 
<‘onnecting the ‘2 ports Teingtao and 
(;infoo; Yintan-Amoy (466 m.), with a 
branch, Nanplng-Foociiow (116 m.), 

from Klangsi to Fukien; (iiincbengkiang- 
Tuyun (206 m.) in Kweichow, all built in 
1950. Other lines were built mainly in 
the industrial and forest areas. In 
addition, H pre-w^ar trunk lines wore 
double-tracked. The double-decked 
Yangtse H. Bridge, the longtiet in the E. 
hemisphere, connects the Peking-Hankow' 
and (Janton-nankovr railways in the 
centre of C. New railways under con- 
struotioii are Neikiang-Kunming (526 
m.), Chungking-Kweiyiuig (227 in.)» 

Kweiyang-Kuiiming (285 ra.), Hunan- 


Kweichow (370 m.), and Luchyangr-Han* 
kow (710 m.) In the SW.; Paotow-I/an- 
chow (733 m.), Lanchow-Chinghai (1100 
m.), and Lanchow-Ohaohwa (400 m.) in 
the NW. Total mileage of railways 
built from 1952 to 1966 amounts to 3670 
m.. of which 816 m. were built in 1966, 
1323 m. wei-o built In 1956. Total rail’ 
way mileage open to trafho in 1956 was 
over 18,000 m. Those railways leading 
to the outside world are the Chinese 
Cliangchun Railway and Lonchow-Sin- 
kiang to Russia, Tsining-Erhlien to 
Outer Mongolia and Hnssia, Tunghwa- 
Chian and 8henyang-Antung to Korea, 
Kimming-Tonklu and Laiping-Munan- 
kwan to Vietnam. (2) Roads. Before the 
war there was a network of 4 S.-N. and 3 
E.-W. trunk roads across the length 
and breadth of C. proper: S.-N. roads 
(a) from Kunming via Kweiyang, Chung¬ 
king, Sian, to Ymin near the Great Wall 
(q.v.), passing 4 provs.; (b) from Miman- 
kwan via Kweilin, Changsha, Hankow’, 
Kaifeng, Peking, to Mongolia, passing 8 

E rovs.; (c) from Canton via Changsha, 
loyang, Tatung, Paotow, Lanchow, to 
Sinkiang, passing 9 provs.; (d) from 
Canton via Foochow, Hangchow% Nan¬ 
king, to Yentai, passing 5 provs.; E.-W. 
n»ads (a) from Wenchow via Cliinhwa, 
Changsha, Kwuiyang, to Kunming, pass¬ 
ing .5 provs.; (6) from Shanghai via 
Nanking, Hofei, Nanyaug, Sian, Lanchow, 
to Sinkiaui^, passing 6 prove.; (c) from 
Jihebao (in Shantung) via Tsinan, 
Kaifeng, Hanchung, Lanchow, Hami, to 
the Russian border, paaaing 6 provs. 
The surface of the pre-wur roads was bad 
(ind many of the roads wure unserviceable 
in rainy seasons. During the war the 
Burma Road from Kunming to the rail¬ 
head at Losbio was hastily built, but it 
lias not been in service since the war. 
New roads built since 1950 are mostly in 
areas inhabited by national minorities 
wdiere previously tliere were no roads at 
all. Most irnporLiiit of ail are tvro: the 
Szeehwan-Tibet Road (1400 m.) from 
Yaiui to Lhasa (q.v.). and the Ohinghai- 
Tibet Road (1300 ra.) from iSiniug to 
Lhasa. From Lhasa a road to Y'atung 
(415 m.) on the Indian border, via 
Shigutse, Gyangtse, and Phori (qq.v.), 
wus open to traffic in 1955, In Sinkiang 
over 3000 m. of roads oncircltog the Gobi 
Desort and leading to the Russian border 
were built in 1956. Roads scheduled In 
the First Five-Year Plan totalling 7200 
m. were completed in 1955. In addition, 
9000 m. wore built by various pi*ov. govs., 
especially in Kweichow* and Yunnan. 
(3) CivU air service was first inaugurated 
in 1929 with Amor, and (3or. air-liners. 
Total length of air-mail lines in 1930 was 
8250 in. During the wur, Jis all the coastal 
provs. were occupied by the Japanese, 
only a skeleton air-lift between Cliung- 
king and Hong Kong and Lashio, and 
later between Clmngking and Calcutta, 
was maintained. Since 1950 regular 
air service has been reintroduced botW'een 
Peking and the following cities: Shanghai, 
Nanking, Hankow. Chungking, Kun¬ 
ming, Nanning, On ton, Shenyang, Har¬ 
bin, Sian, Lanchow, Urumobi, Kashgar, 
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and Lhasa. International serrioe in< 
oindes 3 lines, Tia Harbin, Urumchi, and 
Ulan Bator, to Bussia, one via Lhasa to 
India, and one via Kunming to Burma. 
The Bhanghai-Hong Kong line has not 
been restored, for political reasons. 
There is a daily seiTioe between Peking 
and Moscow, with occasional jet liners 
covering the distance of 6000 m. in 8 hrs. 
(4) Naviooiion, Before the wai* C.’s inland 
navigation was open to foi*eign vessels by 
various treaties. In 1938, 75,000 vessels 
entered and cleared Chinese ports, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 29,430,000. 
The percentages of this tonnage were: 
British, 48; Japanese, 24; Chinese, 
8; French, German, MethcrlanUs, and 
Portuguese, between 3 and 4. Since 
1949 all foreign vessels have ceased to 
sail in Chinese rivs. Total navigable 
routes in inland rivs. amounted to 
67,000 m. in 1955, of which one-thiid is 
navigable by steamships, the rest being 
navigable by junks and sampans only. 
Goods transported by ships in inland 
rivs. in 1954 amounted to 20-5 million 
tons. From 1953 to 1956, 400,000 tons 
of new ships were put to service, but 
coastal navigation in the Formosan 
Straits is not safe owing to the state of 
war existing between the Formosa and 
Peking govs. (1957). (5) Post and 

Telegraph. Postal service in C. was first 
estab. in 1896 throughout the country in 
the ports and cities. Owing to the war¬ 
time westward migration, service was 
extended to small towns in W. C., but 
villages suffered from inadequate facili¬ 
ties. Village postiil routes were ex¬ 
tended from 400,000 ra. in 1950 to 
890,000 m. in 1955, covering 80 per cent 
of the villages in the whole country. The 
other 20 per cent were covered in 1957. 
The total postal route in 1957 is 1-31 
miUiou m. Up to 1955 there were 
estab. 3000 vil. post offloes and over 
80,000 postal stations which also deal 
with circulation and distribution of 
newspapers and books. The telegraph 
lines had a total length of 60.000 m, 
before the war. In recent years 42,000 
m. have been added. There are tele¬ 
graph and telephone linos to most of the 
neighbouring countries and E. European 
states. (6) Radio. There are 55 broad¬ 
cast stations in the chief cities, 5000 relay 
stations in smaller towns, and 41,500 
reception centres in the vils. Radio 
Peking has a 2-programme, 19i-hour 
service in 3 languages: Chinese, Mon¬ 
golian, and Tibetan. Overseas pro¬ 
grammes are in English, Japanese, 
Korean, Vietnamese, Indonesian, Bur¬ 
mese, Siamese, and various Chinese 
dialects for overseas Chinese. These 
overseas programmes are mainly con¬ 
cerned with political propaganda and 
have undoubtedly had a considerable 
Influence both on Chinese living outside 
C. and on non-Chinese Asiatics. 

FiiORA AND Fauna. The flora and fauna 
are both that of the temperate and sub¬ 
tropic zone, 80 most of the common 
European and some Airican vegetables 
are produced and used. In the S. 
regions the 8. fruits, such as oranges, 


pomegranates, peaches, plantains, bana¬ 
nas, Utohis, pineapples, and grapes, and 
the sugarcane flourish. In recent years 
oofiee has been cultivated in Y uunon, 
and rubber on Hainan Is. The tea plant 
is extensively cultivated in the 8. and W. 
prove. The use of tea as a beverage was 
mentioned in the Book of Bongs (7 th cent. 
BC), and it is universally used throughout 
the country. The larger and more 
ferocious kinds of carnivorous quadru¬ 
peds are not common in a country so 
well peopled and cultivated. The Bengal 
tiger sometimes appears in the forests of 
Yunnan find Manchuria, while the lion 
only occurs in sculpture. Old writers 
also speak of the rhinoceros, tai)ir, and 
elephant as common in C. Cattle, sheep, 
and horses are bred in W. C., Inner 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang, and the yak and 
the goat are bred extensively in I’ibet. 
An animal peculiar to Tibet is the dzo, a 
cross between the yak and the zebu, 
which, however, reverts to the original 
types after tlie fourth generation. In 
the border of Tibet and Szechwan is 
found the giant panda, which wjis not seen 
alive outside C. until 1938, when some 
were brought to England. 

Agriculture. For the last 3000 years 
the Chinese have lived from their land. 
Canals for the irrigation of the paddy 
fields were dug in the Yangtse valley as 
early as the 6th cent. bc. In N. C., where 
wheat, millet, corn, and maize are culti¬ 
vated, the Hwai R. and the Yellow H. are 
less manageable. The latter was known 
as the ‘sorrow of China,’ for it used to 
flood the countryside and had changed 
its colossal course 27 times from 602 bo 
to 1938. each time bringing disastrous 
loss of life and property. Famine was A 
frequent occurrence in the past in N. C., 
not because the nation did not produce 
enough grain to go round, but because 
bad transportation prevented surplus 
grain from being sent to deficient areas. 
Befote the war coastal tns used to 
import rice from Baigon while surplus 
grain in .Szechwan was burned us fuel. 
Since 1950 muoh irrigation work has been 
done and transportation of grain has b(‘<m 
better organised. C. now claims to have 
some surplus grain, in addition to soya 
beans, to export in exchange for industrial 
eqxiipmeut. l.iaud reclamicd from 105.3 
to 1956 amounted to 8i million ae. Her 
total area of arable land (in million ar^.) 
and its production (in thousand tons) are 
shown in the table on p. 383. 

In 1956 grain output wfis 1991 million 
tons, cotton output was 1*778 million 
tons. Of the grain the ratio between rit^e 
and wheat is roughly 4:1. In addition, 
the ana. output of soya bean is about 10 
to 12 million tons. 

Livestock. The steppe in NW. C. is 
traditionally the home of nomadic tribes. 
They are the Hui (Muslim), Tibetan, 
Uighur, Mongolian national minorities 
{sec above) living In Chinghai and NW. 
Kansu, Tibet, Sinkiang, and Inner Mon¬ 
golia i-espectively. Until rec«»ntlv they 
preferred livestock raising to agriculture. 
In rec.ent years agriculture as well ns live¬ 
stock raising has been encouraged by the 
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1949 

1962 

1953 

1964 

1965 

Arable land 

Grain 

Cotton 

Jute 

Baked tobacco 
Sugarcane 

Sugar beet 

Peanut 

Rape seeds 

244-7 

113,180 

455 

35 

45 

2,640 

190 

1,270 

735 

269-8 

163,915 

1,305 

305 

i 220 

7,113 

1 480 

2,315 
930 

271-3 

166,830 

1,175 

140 

215 

7,210 

1 505 

2,125 

1 880 

273-4 

169,515 

1,066 

135 

230 

I 8,590 

890 
2,765 
875 

274*8 

174,800 

1,518 


jjfov. in the minority areas. The Chinoae 
peasants nee bulls* horses, and donkeys 
to plough, and breed sheep and pigs to 
eke out their income. The numbers of 
livestock since 1949 in thousands are as 
follows: 


Yunnan and Hunan are rich mining 
provs., producing tin, copper, iron, lead, 
silver, zinc, and molybdenum. Gold is 
mined in Szechwan, Kwangsi, and Hei¬ 
lungkiang, and diamonds have recently 
been found in W. Hunan. Mercury is 



1949 

1952 \ 

1953 

1954 

Cattle 

, 43,936 

56,600 

60,083 ‘ 

63,623 

Horses 

1 4,875 

6,130 

6,512 

6,939 

Donkeys 

1 9,494 

11,806 

12,215 

12,700 

Mules 

1 1,471 

1,637 

1,645 

1,717 

Sheep 

42,347 

61,779 ! 

72,023 

81,304 

P^ 

1 57,752 1 

1 89,765 ' 

96,131 

101,718 


Minkhals. Chinese bronzes dated in the 
‘2nd millennium nc show that both copper 
and tin were extensively mined in aiict 
0., but iron was not found until the 5th 
cent. BC. Gold currency was widely 
used In the 4th cent, bc, while silver 
appeared ‘2 cents, later. The use of 
natural gas in Szechwan was re<‘orded in 
the lltn cent, ad, and Marco Polo’s 
Travels tells of (he extensive use of coal 
In N. C. in the 13th cent. In modern 
times C. has been an underdeveloped 
country. Geological survey did not 
begin until the first rop. was founded in 
1911, and little prospecting was done 
l)ef<m*- the war. Pre-1939 estimation puts 
coal at 248,287 million tons, next only to 
U.H.A. ana Canada, mostly in .Shansi 
(1500 sq, in.), Shensi, Kansu, Hopei, 
Iloiinn, Liaoning, Hunan, and Kiangsi. 
lleoent intensive prospecting has shown 
that t.hert^ are coal-mines in practically 
every prov., and C.'s coal rt^s(^^ve might 
be I'nuch greater than that of Canada. 
Iron reserves were previously estimated at 
1200 million tons, mainly in Liaoning. 
Recent prospecting has discovered 2 
more iron-mine ccuitres, one on the 
Hupei-Kiangsi border and the other In 
Inner Mongolia near Paotow, each con¬ 
taining greater reserves than tlioso of 
Liaoning. Oil was discovered before the 
war In Yumen, in NW. Kansu, and new 
dlscoverioa have been made in the 
Tsaidam Basin In Chinghai, in DzungaHa 
in Sinkiang, and inW. Szechwan. Oil 
shales are found in Liaoning and Kansu. 
Oil fields in Sinkiang and Tsaidam began 
production in 1956. C. has 70 per cent 
of the world’s antimony In Hunan, and 
the world’s second largest reserve of 
tungsten was discovered In Kiangsi and 
Hunan In 1915. Her pre-1939 output of 
manganese was about 100,000 tons a year. 

E.K. 3 


produced in Kweichow and Shensi. 
Among non-metal minerals is sulphur, 
found In Shansi and Kansu; and half of 
the world’s alumina is produced in 
Chekiang. The Kaoling clay, raw 
material for porcelain manufs., is supplied 
from Kiangsi and Anhwei. The deposit 
of this clay in Chingt^cheng alone is 45 
million tons. Mine-salt is tapped from 
Szechwan, Yunnan, Kansu, and Inner 
Mongolia. Yunnan yields a number of 
precious gems, while jade is an age-old 
oomniodity from Sinkiang. Among other 
natural resources is a water-power 
potential of over 450 million kilowatts of 
hydro-electricity from her 1500 rivs,, of 
which 72 per cent are in SW. C. The 
Tsangpo R. in its 200 m. bend downstream 
from .shigatse in Tibet is capable of pro¬ 
ducing 50 million kilowatts. 

iNDiiHTRY. C. has been credited '»vith 3 
great inventions: printing, gunpowder, 
and the compass. Prior to the invention 
of printing was the invention in the let 
cent, of paper which was originally a by¬ 
product In her silk industry, which dated 
back to the 13th cent. bo. Printed books 
first appeared in the 10th cent., and a 
cent, later the movable type was in¬ 
vented by Pi Sheng, The oldest silk 
textile preserved in C. is a sarsenet from 
the 6th cent. BC, on which are painted a 
lady, a phoenix, and a serpent. Chinese 
silk textile found its way to Europe via 
Parthia and Persia at the beginning of the 
Christian era. As early as the 15 th 
cent. C. exported a considerable amount 
of porcelain, the best of which is to this 
day unexcelled by that of any other 
coimtry—indeed the very name *ohina' 
bears witness to the credit of its country 
of origin. When in the last oent. Chinese 
ports were thrown open to the W. world, 
her main export items were silk and tea, 

♦n 
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bnt her Imports were more than her export. The product of cotton yarn in 
exports. After 1873 C. had an un- million bales (10 metres to a bale) and 
favourable trade balance which lasted cotton textile in nalUion bolts (oxcludintj: 
till 1850. Her attempt to establish production from farmers* looms) is shown 
modem industry began in the ISSO’s, In the following table: 



1949 

1952 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1955 

Cotton yarn 
Cotton textile 

1-8 

30T8 

3 62 
89-27 

4 1 
107-8 

4-6 
122 3 

4 9 
140-5 

5-2 

176-6 


but successive civil wai-s hampered its 
development. Steel production in 1907 
was 8500 tons, in 1933, 25,000 tons. 
Not until the ITirst World War did C. have 
any sizeable light industry such os flour 
and cotton mills, cigarette and match 
factories, eto., for the home market. In 
the treaty ports forcign-owned factories 
helped to develop the economy, but 
native industry had to face keen com¬ 
petition. At the turn of the cent. Chinese 
tea met with the competition of Indian 
and Ceylon teas, Chinese silk met with 
the competition of Jap. and It. silks, and 
her export of both these commodities fell 
rapidly. A recovery was made later, 
and before the Second World War a 
quarter of the world's supply of silk came 
from C. In 1937 her total exi^ort of raw 
silk amounted to 4 million lb. The chief 
silk-producing provs. are Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, Kwangtung, and Szechwan, 
where the silkworm is fed on mulberry 
leaves, while in Shantung and Liaoning it 
is fed oil oak leaves. In 1955 silkworm 
eggs were flown to Sinkiang and skilled 
workers from Kiangsu were sent to build 
the industry there. Silk textile pro¬ 
duced in 1956 amounted to 70 mtUion 
metres. C. ranks next after the U.S.A. 
and India in her cotton production, but, 
owing to the growth of her own mills, she 
received supplies of raw cotton from both 
these countries in the past and from 
Pakistan and Egypt recently, in srdte of 
the expansion of her cotton-growing 
acreage. C.’s total spindles in 1952 were 
5,660,000. Her textile factories were at 
first concentrated in the trading ports, 
Shanghai, Tsiugtao, Tientsin, and Han¬ 
kow, cities remote from the cotton¬ 
growing areas. To rectify this anomaly 
the Ministry of Textile Industry claims 
to have built, 1953-5, 19 major textile 
mills totalling 1,420,000 spindles and 
46,000 powered looms in Peking, Hantan, 
Chengchow, and Sian, and many small 
mills in other tns. Cotton was for the 
first time grown in 100,000 ac. in the 
Manass R. Basin, Sinkiang, in 1955, and 
in Shlgatee, Tibet, in 1956. With the 
Increase of the number of sheep to 4 
times the pre-war figure, the wool textile 
industry In NW. (j. has also been ex¬ 
panded. Woollen fabrics produced in 
1956 amounted to 12 million metres. 
Tea-planting was extended to Tibet and 
other minority areas in 1962 whore 
formerly the import of tea seeds was 
strictly forbidden. Egg products used 
to be a large export industry. In recent 
years fruits for Russia and canned food 
for SE. Asia have provided main items for 


However, C.’s main effort is at present 
devoted to heavy industry. Whereas 
before 1914 she could liardly make any 
machine or vehicle, she is now exporting 
equipment for textile factories to Burma 
and Egypt, radio sets and electric equip¬ 
ment to SE. Asia, and making Ioo<»- 
motlves, ocean-going ships, and cutting 
and precision machines for her own use. 
Her first motor-car company, witli a 
capacity of 30,000 cars and lorries per 
annum, went into production at the saine 
time as her first jet plane was produced 
in 1956. The equipment for building up 
her heavy industry has corno largely 
from Russia and E. Eurf)poan countries. 
This is clear from the fact that, since 1952, 
nearly 80 per cent of her foreign trade has 
been with Russia and her allies, and t hat 
her chief Imported items from 1950 to 
1955 w'erc factory equipment for 245 
factories, metal-cutting machines and 
lathes (20,693), petroleum and its pro¬ 
ducts (4,850,000 tons), fertiliser (2,380,000 
tons), tractors (12,000), and other things 
such as boring machines, cranes, loc<»- 
motives, cars, steel plates, and non- 
ferrotis metals. Her exports to Aslan 


uuuuLncB luciuue air ceiupresHors. mu- 
versal engine lathes, milking machint's, 
drilling macliines, self-raking reapers, 
chemical raw material, minerals, building 
materials, cotton yarn and cotton jdece 
goods, silk and silk piece goods, ami 
grains. C.’s heavy industry is located 
in 3 areas: the ‘stool capital’ Anshan in 
Liaoning is within easy reach of the 
machine-building centre in Shenyang 
(Mukden), the shipyards in Port Bairen, 
and the coal-mines in f'ushun; the iron 
and steel complex in central 0., the triple 
city Wuhan (Wucbang-Hankow-Hmi- 
yang) astride the R.8 Yangtse and Hun, 
is sui^lied with Iron and coal from Tayeh 
and Plnghaiang and occupies the pivotal 
positlou of the country’s oommunlcation 
system; the now steel city being built in 
Paotow in Inner Mongolia is oomiected 
by railways to lacking, Clan Bator, 
Tatung, the coal-field, and Lanchow, the 
oil supply centre. In E. C. Shanghai has 
many shipyards and machinery factories 
apart from its light industry. In W. C, 
Chungking acquired some importance as 
an industrial city during the war and it 
is now rapidly developing Into a steel and 
rallw^ building supply centre. Tientsin 
in N. C. used to be a city of light Industrj*, 
to its proximity to coal-mlm^ 
in TanOThau ana the new seaport in 
Taku, its heavy industry is growing 
steadily. With better dlstribucion of 
heavy industry in central and W. C„ 
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livht industry in recent years has spread down* figures are: electricity, 19,000 mO- 
to the interior. Most of the new textile lion kwh.; steel, 5'2 million tons; coal, 122 
mills haT6 been built in Honan and million tons; metal^outting maoMnes, 
Shensi, sugar factories have been built in 30,000 units;power*geDeratingequipment, 
Szechwan, Inner Mongolia, Heilungkiang, 340,000 kw.; timber, 24 million cub. metres; 
and Kuangtung, dairy plants in Inner cotton yarn, 5*6 million bales; marine 
Mongolia and Kansu, and fresh-water and fresh-water products, 280*7 million 
fisheries in Hupei and Kiangai. The tons; macliino-made paper, 800,000 tons, 
progress of C.*s essential industry is Railways built in the 5 years amount to 
shown in tho following table (electricity 3700 m. The total investment in the first 
in million kwh., machines In thousands, Five-Year Plan is £11,004 million, of 
others in million tons): which 55*8 per cent is used in fundamental 



1949 j 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 j 

1 1967 

Electricity 

4,310 1 

1 7,260 

9,200 

11,000 

12,100 

14,900 

19,030 

Coal 

30 98 

j 63 53 

66*57 

79*92 

93*17 

108*97 

122-44 

Oil 

•122 

•463 

•622 

•789 


1-40 

1 2-01 

Iron 

•248 

! 1-90 

2*17 

2 96 

3-62 

4-52 

! 5*59 

.Steel 

■158 

i 1-35 

1*77 

2-23 

2-85 

4-516 

5-24 

Cement 

•661 

2-86 

3-89 

4-60 

4*50 

6.44 

1 6 73 

emitting 








niachiues 

1 - 

; 16*30 

24 00 

23-.50 


27*36 

j 

Ammonium 1 

1 -027 

) -181 

•226 

•298 



1 

! 


Figures of other industrial output in lOfiO constTuctlon; 44-2 per cent Is used in de- 
were: aluminium ingots 20,000 tuns; signing, prt^spectlng, stockpiling, trans- 
chemical fertilisers, 570,000 tons; metal- portatlon of rnatenal, repair, etc. The 
lurgical equipment. 8000 tons; power- appropriations for tho various depts of tho 
gcnenitlng equipment, 160,000 kw.; tim- funtlarnental construction are as bdlows: 
her, 20 million cub. metros; salt, 7 million Industry, £3601*4 mUllon (58*2 per cent); 
tons; edible vegotablo oU, 1*7 million communication, postal service, etc., 
tons; stigar, IT million tons; machine- £1189*8 million {19-2 per cent); aCTlcul- 
made paper, 660,000 tons. In the above ture. Irrigation, and forestry, £472*4 
tables, 1949 and 1952 w*ere respectively million (7*6 per cent); culture, education, 
the year in which the present gov. came and public health, £446*2 million (7-2 per 
to power and tho year before its first cent); public services in cities, £231*9 
Five-Year Plan. million (3*7 per cent); trading, bank 

The Five-Ykar Plan. When the reserve, etc., £185-5 million (3 per cent); 
People’s Gov. took over in 1949 after 8 others, £66*6 million (1*1 per cent), 
years of war against the Japanese and a According to the plan, on the completion 
further 3 years of civil war, it found most of tho various industrial plants the ann, 
of the factories, mines, and railways increase of the essential products will be as 
destroyed or dismantled and a legacy of follows: iron, 5*75 million tons; steel, 6*1 
mounting inflation bequeathed by the million tons: electricity, 4 million kw.; 
National Gov, There was, moreover, a coal, 93 million tons; metallurgical and 
famine in tho Huai R. Valley in 1949, mining equipment, 190,000 tons; power- 
when tho unification of S. and SW, C. generating equipment, 800,000 kw,; 
was yet to be completed. In the next lorries, 90,000; tractors, 16,00(); cheniioal 
year the Korean War broke out with fertilisers, 910,000 tons; cement, 3*6 
subsequent Ohlneso intervention. The million tons; spindles. 1-89 million; 
recovery of her basic economy, however, machine-made paper, 186.000 tons; ma- 
was fairly rapid. Ever since Mar, 1950 chine-processed sugar, 660,000 tons. In 
(^)mmodlTv prices have been stabilised, the 5 years, 1953-7, students graduated 
By the end of 1052 most of the industries from univs. numbered 283.000, of wMoh 
and railways wore restored and sonic new 94,900 specialised in engineering and 
ones built. The first Five-Year Plan was 59,000 in sciences; those graduated from 
launched in 1953. It was planned that by technical schools numbered 888,300, of 
1957 production in heavy industry would which 368,000 are trained in englneeriiig 
be doubled as compared with 1952 and and science. In addition, 920,000 tech- 
ogrlo. production increased by 23-3 per nicians out of skilled workers were 
cent. In heaw industry these alms were trained in schools sot up In factories and 
reached or surpassed hv 1956, though plants. About 10,000 students were sent 
some agric. pronuots such as soya-beans, to Russia and E. European countries for 
peanuts, rape seed, and Jute fell short of advanced studies. 

tho planned output, while grains and 8<xuAmsTio Economt. Wldlo the em- 
othor industrial crops just reached their pha-sls of the Five-Y'ear Plan is on heavy 
set targtJts, and, us a result, such light in- industry, the whole plan is regarded as a 
dustries as edible vegetable oU, cigarettes, blueprint of socialistic reconstruction. In 
and matches failed to fulfil the planned industry and commerce, all the new plants 
output. By 1957 it was estimated that and dept, stores are estab. and owned by 
ann. production in tho essential industries the state. Private owners of factories and 
would ex(?oed by 15 per cent tho target shops were encouraged to join the social- 
originally sot In the plan. The ‘ breaking- istic economy. In so doing they would 
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allow the gov. to invoet in, and thus ex-1 
pand, their buslnesa, and such factories! 
and shops would be state-private Jointly I 
owned. The ori^al shareholder of such i 
an enterprise will receive from the gov. a 
guaranteed ann. dividend of 3 i to 6 per 
cent, according to tlie nature of the enter- 

g rise, irrespective of gain or loss in the 
usiness. By June 1956, 98 per cent of 
the private industrial enterprises had 
come imder state-private Joint operation 
and 68 per cent of shops had been traris- 
fonned into state-private shops. It has 
been claimed that retail trade in 1956 
increased by 66-3 per cent as compared 
with 1952, and total value of exports and 
imports increased by 65 per cent. In 
agnoulture the emphasis is laid on organis¬ 
ing the individual peasants into producers* 
co-operative farms in order to increase 
production. This has been carried out in 
3 stages. After the land reform (1949--51) 
in which land previously owned by land¬ 
lords were distributed to the tillers, the 
peasants were encouraged to organise 
their mutual-aid teams in which they own 
their lands but pool their labour and tools. 
More production in the lands of the 
luutueuf-aid teams than in the individual 
farms further encouraged them to form 
their producers’ co-ops, in which they 
pool their lands as well as labour and 
tools. In distributing the profit to the 
peasant, the co-op takes into account the 
size of his land, the tools or draught 
animals he contributed, and his own work¬ 
ing days in the co-op. He can put half of 
hi.s land into the co-op and work on the 
other half by himself in order to compare 
the profits between the halves. By this 
process 90 per cent of the country’s 
peasant households Joined the co-ops in 
1956. The last stage and ultimate aim is 
collectivisation, in which the peasants 
waive their land ownership. Members of 
co-operative or collective farms are 
entitled to keep part of their land for 
vegetable gardens, poultry-keeping, or 
livestock breeding. In Aug, 1955 the 
gov, fixed a certain quota of the co¬ 
operatives’ and individual peasants’ 
produce to be bought by the state and 
Hold to the cities, the remainder to be dis¬ 
posed of by the peasants themselves, 
declaimed lands are run as state farms 
for mechanised farming. There were in 
19.54 2415 state farms, of which 97 were 
mechanised, with a total area of 494,000 
ar. 

Currency, Measures, etc. The coin¬ 
age of C. has varied considerably during 
the ages. At one time the sole official 
monetary unit was the copper cosh, of 
which 1000 (or in practice 1220) equalled 
1 haikwan (or customs) tael. The tael is 
nut a coin, but a weight of silver, and its 
value fluctuates with the value of silver. 
In 1928 the Hong Kong tael was equal in 
value to 23, 11 Ad. A convention treaty 
with Great Britto In 1902 pledged C. to 
inaugurate a standard national coinage. 
In 1908 an Imperial decree was issued, 
which made the silver tael coin of 0-98 
touch, weighing 1 treasmre-scale tael, the 
xmit. In 1910 this decree was cancelled, 
and a further edict estab. the silver dollar 


of 0*90 touch, weighing 0*72 treasuiT- 
weight tael, as the new unit. In 1928 the 
National Gov. decided that the t^I 
should cease to be current after July, 
when it was proposed to mint a new 
uniform dollar as legal tender. The 
foreign dollar has had a successful career 
In C., and the first Chinese dollar had 
appeared In 1889. In 1914 a republican 
dollar was coined, and in 1927 this was 
replaced by the Sun Yat-sen dollar. The 
tael, as the commercial unit of exchange, 
was abolished in 1933, and the unit of 
currency was the silver dollar, the rate of 
exchange being fixed as 1 dollar to 0-715 
tael. In 1935 the gov. adopted a scheme 
of monetary and banking reforms, in¬ 
cluding the following provisions: the 
bank-notes issued by the Central Bank of 
C., the Bank of C., and the Bank of 
Communications to be full legal tender; no 
use of silver dollars or silver bullion for 
currency pm-poses to be permitted. In 
1939 the Brit. Gov. announced its decision 
to assist in establiehing a £10,000,000 
Chinese exchange stabilisation fund. 
During the Sino-Jap. War the inflation 
was such that, whereas before the war 
£1 =*15 Chinese dollars, the exchange 
rate fixed the Foreign Exchange 
Equalisation Fund Committee (which wa^ 
set up on 17 Aug. 1947), as at the end of 
1947, was C. N. 1225,000 = £1 and C. N. 
#73,000 - U.S. 11. By Aug. 1948 the 
paper money issued by Chlang Kai-shek’s 
gov. was virtually worthless and n m w 
currency, the so-called 'golden yuan’ 
note (1 «= U.S. $4), was issued. This 
‘golden’ currency collapsed in a fortnigid. 
and when the Communist force captured 
Shanghai in April 1949 prices were in¬ 
flated 6 million million times ns com¬ 
pared with commodity prices in April 
1937. The Co rnmnni sts in N. C. ha<i 
their own currency, known as the i)eople’tt 
currency (Jen-min Piao), which also 
suffered inflation when they took over 
Chiang’s cities. Commodity prlcies weit* 
stabilised in Mar. 1050, and the rate of 
exchange since 1950 Las been £1 6-9 


yuan, me oiu prm. weigni measures aw* 
the liang or tael (14 oz. avoirdupois), of 
which 16 make 1 chin or catty (U lb. 
avoirdupois); 100 chin make 1 tan or picul 
1334 lb. These measures are also used 
for liquids. Though, in C., standards of 
weights, measures, and lengths vary all 
over the coimtry, generally speaking 2 
kinds of standards, the old and the new, 
are in use. The old standard was formu- 
lated from a law promulgated in 1914, 
establishing a double sirstem. the standard 
metric unit and that based on ying ts(u» 
ch*th, or ‘builder’s foot,’ for length, and 
on the tael or Hang for weight. The 
law governing the new standard was nro- 
muJptecl in 1929 and was Intended to be 
the legal st^dard of weights and measures 
throughout C. For convenienoe’ sake and 
customary usage it also estab. a double 
system. One is the standard metric unit, 
which came into operation in the Chinese 
customs service in 1934. Kung Lee 
equals the mfilimetre; K. Pen, centi- 
metre; K. Tsun, decimetre; K. Ch’ih, 
moire; K. Chang, dekametre; K. Yin, 
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hectometre; K. Li, kilometre, which ecnals 
2 Chinese LI. The other, which is 
temporary in oharaoter, is designed only 
for market nse and is to be abolished as 
soon as the people grow aooustomed to 
the new system. Other measures are: 
1 mou «* 0 1644 ac.; 1 tan «» 100 ohln «* 
0-9842 cwt.; 10 ta’un - 1 oh'lh « 1 0936 
ft; 1 li ■■ 0*3107 m. Apart from the 
avoirdupois weight system and land 
measurement, all the Chinese measures 
are decimal. 

Finance. Chinese gov. revenue in the 
past depended mainly on land tax paid in 
kind, part of which went to local govs., 
the rest being sent to Peking by canal. 
The amount of ann. tax varied with the 
farmers’ output which was subject to the 
vagaries of nature from year to year. 


The sources of the 1956 revenue were: 
state enterprises, 48*19 per cent; taxes. 
47*02 per cent; state bonds and foreign 
loans, 2*5 per cent; other sources, 2*29 per 
cent. Items of expenditure were: eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction, 52 per cent (an 
increase of 33*46 per cent over the 
1955 figure): defence, 19*78 per cent (a 
reduction of 5*52 per cent of the 1955 
il^re); cultural and educational services, 
12*54 per cent; administration, 7-84 per 
cent; aid to foreign countries, 2*8 per 
cent; pa 3 rments of state bonds and 
foreign loans, 2*47 per cent; general 
reserve, 2*57 per cent. The foBowing 
table shows national pioduotion in 
' various branches in xnilliou pounds 
I (those figures in parentheses are consxmier 
I goods): 



1949 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Industry 

Handicrafts 

.Agriculture 

£1,562 m. 
(£1,113 m.) 

£469 m. 
£4,724 m. 

£3,914 m. 
(£2,369 m.) 
£1,061 m. 
£7,013 m. 

£5,157 m. 

1 (£3,030 m.) 

£1,322 m. I 
: £7,233 m. i 

£6,017 m. 
(£3,468 m.) 

1 £1,516 m. 

£7,472 m. 

Total 

j £6,755 m. 

£11,988 m. 

I £13,712 m. 

1 £15,005 m. 


Such conditions made budget making 
impractical in imperial days. Since 1842 
(’hinese customs duties had under treaty 
o))}igation6 been sot aside to pay for¬ 
eign indemnities, foreign loans, and their 
interests, with the remainder going to the 
Treasury. Great Britain in 1930 agreed 
to return her share of the 1900 Boxer 
Indemnity, as from 1922, to the control 
the Chinese Gov. for the construction 
of railways and for educational purposes, 
in the first rep. (1911-26) the ooimtry 
was divided up by local warlords, each of 
wiiom seized tne kmd tax in his own area, 
and the Ontrol Gov. had very little reve¬ 
nue apart from the remainder of the 
customs duties. In 1928 a Budget 
Committee was formed under the National 
Gov., but as the nation’s wealth was con¬ 
tinuously drained by civil wars and 
internal corruption, no budget was ever 
issued. In 1937-8 the revenue amounted 
to $879 million (fil 0.115) and expendi¬ 
ture amounted to $950 million, of which 
military expenses occupied 39 per cent. 
With the estab. of the People’s Gov. there 
have been issued budgets and final 
accounts every year since 1950. In the 
following table, from 1950 to 19r>7, are 
figures of final accounts; that of 1958 Is 
the budget figure: 


Year 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 


Revenvs 


£943,000,000 

£1,878,000,000 

£2,740,000,000 

£3,500,000,000 

£3,981,000,000 

£4,399,000,000 

£4,456.000,000 

£4,400,000,000 

£4,724.000,000 


Expenditure 


£985,000,000 

£1,725,000,000 

£2,363,000,000 

£3,500,000,000 

£3,615,000,000 

£4,263,000,000 

£4,602,000,000 

£4,376,000.000 

£4,724,000,000 


CoNSTiTCTiON. C. had a number of pro¬ 
visional constitutions drafted by succes¬ 
sive govs, in the first half of this cent., 
but strictly speaking none has been ap¬ 
proved by parliament or put Into effect. 
The first draft constitution was pub. in 
1906 by the Manchu court which was 
soon overthrown. The last was an¬ 
nounced by the Nationalist Gov. in 1948 
when two-thirds of the country was 
already under the Communist regime. 
From 1911 to 1927 C. was tom by civil 
wars, and there was no parliament that 
oonid claim to represent the whole 
country. During the Nationalist regime 
(1927-48) members of the legislative 
yuan were not elected, but appointed by 
Ohiang Kai-shek. When the People’s 
Liberation Army hod occupied most 
provs. of C. in 1949, a People^s Political 
Consultative Conference was formed in 
Sept, in Peking by deputies from the 
Communist party, the Revolutionary 
Committee of the Nationalist party 
(Kuomintang), the Democratic League, 
and 6 other smaller political parties. It 
was this conference, in fact dominated 
by the Communists and pro-Conimunists, 
which drew up a Common Profframme to 
be observed by all parties, formed a 
coalition People’s Gov. based on the 
Common Prommme, elected the chair¬ 
man and 6 vice-chairmen of the Central 
People’s Gov,, and declared O. to be the 
People's Rep. of C. This Common Pro¬ 
gramme served as a provisional constitu¬ 
tion from 1949 until 1954, when election 
of deputies for the National People’s 
Congress was completed and the congress 
held its first session to discuss the present 
Constittdion of the People’s Rep. of C., 
which was passed on 20 Sept. 1954. This 
constitution of 1(^ articles stipulates that 
the power of tlie state lies In the whole 
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^ _ , 1 , who are represented lii the National 
x-ciijple’s Conirress which meets once a year, j 
and its 1220 deputies serve a term of 4 
years before a new election takes place. 
If a deputy falls to represent the opinion 
of his constituency, the latter deposes him 
and replaces him by a now deputj to be 
elected aocording to legal nroceaure. The 
congress is invested with the power of 
amending the constitution, legislating 
laws and bills, of electing, approving the 
appointment of, and deposing the chair¬ 
man and vice-chairman of the state, the 
ministers, and other gov. oflBcials. The 
constitution i)rotoots the citizens* private 
property and their right to inherit private 
property; their freedom of speech, 
religious belief, public assembly, and 
association. Every citizen above the 
age of 18 is entitled to vote or be elected 
as a deputy, irrespective of his or her 
nationality (among the national minori¬ 
ties), racial origin, profession, social 
status, religious belief, educational level, 
amount of property, and duiation of 
residence in his or her constituency. (Tlie 
chairman of the state must be over S.'S.) 
No arrest may be made without the war- 
want of the People/s Court. 

The new constitution changes the 
Kuomintang system of 5 powers to the 
3-power tradition: the National People’s 
Assembly, the State Council, and the 
Supreme Court. The People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, whose 670 
members are elected from the various 
political groups, popular organisations, 
various vocations, and from among the 
intellectuals, serves os the Upper House 
wMch advisee the gov. on state policies. 

Govkrnment. Before the 1911 revolu¬ 
tion C. had been an empire for 21 cents. 
The emperor appointed all ministers and 
governors of prove, and approved the 
appointment of prefects and magistrates. 
His unlimited power was sometimes re¬ 
strained, not by any constitutional stipu¬ 
lations, but by the Confucian philosophy 
that he should obey the Mandate of 
Heaven which is manifested in the will of 
the people, and the Taoist philosophy 
that the leas the gov. interferes with the 
people, the happier will the people be. 
If at times the people in the coxmtry 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy, it 
was chiefly due to the sovereign’s volun¬ 
tary adherence to these 2 schools of 
thought. When the monarchy was over¬ 
thrown in 1911, the rep. was not unlfled, 
and the local warlords were unsonipulous, 
caring neither for old principles nor 
modem political systems. From 1927 to 
1948 0. was under the Kuomintang 
‘tutelage’ regime, in effect a dictator¬ 
ship under Chiang Kai-shek, which 
tolerated ‘no factions within the (Nationa¬ 
list] party, no parties outside it.’ When 
the CommtmistB came to power in 1949, 
they sponsored a coalition gov. witli the 
mrtlcipation of all parties, including the 
Kuomintang and non-party leaders. In 
the 1954 general election a number of non- 
Commumat and non-party deputies were 
elected, and the present (1967) People’s 
Gov. is virtually the same coalition as it 
was when first formed in 1949, with the 


Oommunist party taking a leading part. 
Those holding ministerial posts in the gov. 
are members of the Chinese Communist 
party, the Kuomintang Revolutionary' 
Oommlttee, the Chinese Democratic- 
League, the Democratic Construction 
Association, the Peasant-Workers’ Demo¬ 
cratic party, the Chiu-san Society (profs’, 
and lecturers’ party), the Taiwan Demo¬ 
cratic Autonomous Leamie, and non-party 
intellectuals. As the National People’s 
Congress only meets once a year, a Presid¬ 
ium of 79 and sov. Standing Committees 
(National Minority Committee, 84 depu¬ 
ties; Legislature CJommittcc, 32: Builget 
Committee, 26) are elected to discharge 
duties during the adjournment of the 
congress. The State Council consists of 
the premier, 10 vice-premiers, 35 ministers, 
and 5 committees. In addition there are 
bureaus: of Civil Aviation, Broadcasting, 
Handicrafts Management, Statistics, etc. 
The National Defence Comicil consists of 
the chairman, who is concurrently the 
chairman of the People’s Hep., 15 vice- 
chairmen, and 81 members. At the pro\ . 
(or autonomous regional) and lower 
levels there are prov., city, and co. 
people’s (‘ongresseH to which the local 

f ovs. at various levels are responsible. 

n the provs., municipalities, ana autono¬ 
mous regions there are also People’s 
Political Consultative Conferences formed 
by representatives of local political 
parties and popular organisations. In 
administration, the prov. is divided into 
dists., the number and size of the latter 
varying with tlie size and pop. of the 
former. Each dist. consists of a nunit>c‘r 
of cos. (hsien), and the co. is in turn 
divided into shiang, each coiD])ri8ing sev. 
vlls. The judicial system, which is in 
theory but not in prtvcUtJO liidei»endont 
from administration, consists of the 
People’s Court and the ProscMjution Court. 
They are in 3 grades: the .Supreme 
People’s Court and Proswjution Court, the 
Prov. People’s Court and I’rosocution 
Court, and the Co. People’s ('ourt and 
Prosecution Court. No death sentence 
may be passed without the approval of 
the Supremo l^eopJe’s Court. The na¬ 
tional minorities are represented in the 
National People’s Congress and their 
leaders arc apiwinted ministers in the 
State Council and elected chairman anil 
vice-chairmen in their autonomous re¬ 
gions. In the provs. where there arc* 
national minorities they are ropresent<*d 
in the Prov. People’s (Jongress and their 
leaders take part in the prov. gov. The 
area where they live is carved nut for an 
autonomous dist. or autonomous co. to be 
governed by themselves. In an autono¬ 
mous region, dist., or co. the ofticial lan¬ 
guage is that of the national minoritv. 

Akmy, Navv, and Air Force. The 
C^^inose imder the Manchu rule wore not 
allowed to raise troops and all cities were 
garrisoned by Manchu armies. When 
the Tolplng rebeUion broke out in the 
1860’s the Manchu armies In S. and 
CJentral C, were completely destroyed. 
A local Chinese militia in Hunan was 
organised to fight the rebels and even¬ 
tually it dereloped into an army of 
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formidable et^reiigrth which the Mancha 
firov. waa forced to recognise. This 
'Hunan Anjay/ the embryo of modem 
Chinese land forces, was later replaced by 
the Pelyang New Army. In 1923 Sun 
Yat-sen founded the Whampoa Military 
Academy in Kwangtung with Chiang 
Blal'Shek as its principal. The cadets 
Of the academy, many of them Com¬ 
munists, later formed the hard core of the 
National BeTolutionory Army which 
defeated tiie warlords and so made 
possible the estab. of the Kuomlritaiifir 
Gov. When in May 1927 the grand 
urge in the Kuommtaug was ordered 
y Chiang, Coimnnnists In all armies 
were liouidated with the exception of 1 
army wnicli, led by Chou En-lai and Ho 
Lung, revolted on 1 Aug. 1927 in Nan- 
chang, Kiam^i, and became the first 
Chinese Red Army. It engaged In 
guerrilla wars against the gov. on the 
borders of Kiangsi, Fukien, and Hunan, 
and in 1934 started its 8300-m. march 
to Yenon, Shensi. At the outbreak of 
the war with Japan in 1937, the Kuomin- 
tang Gov. forces wore estimated to be 
about 1,600,000. The Communist Army 
in Yenan was rt'cognised by the Chiang 
gov. in 1937 as the 8th Route Army and 
was assigned the t^isk of fighting the 
JapaiK’se on the NW. frontiers. By cap¬ 
turing arms from the enemy it had ex¬ 
panded to over 400,000 men by 1945 and 
by then occupied the greater part of Inner 
Mongolia and N. C. In the ensuing 
war in Manchuria. 1948, the People/s 
Liberation Army, as it was then styled, 
dcv-ntroyed 450,000 of Chiang’s best troops 
and captured all their Ainer. equipment. 
By 1950, when the civil war whs over, it 
was claimed that 8,000,000 of Chiang's 
troops on the mainland had been de¬ 
stroyed, many of them in fact having 
crossed over to the Communist side. 
This figure is not reliable, however. 
The present size of tlio Chinese regular 
army is not known, but the gov. had 
announced the demobilisation of 4,500,000 
up to 1956. The national aervioe system 
introduced in 1964 requires the recruit¬ 
ment of 900,000 men at the age of 17 each 
yciu* for a i>eriod of 2 years' training in 
the army, while those in the navy' and 
lur force are trained for 3 to 5 years. 
The first Chinese navy was almost com¬ 
pletely' destroyed In the 1896 Siiio-Jap. 
‘War. In 1898 C. bought 6 destroyers, the 
largest of which, the JJai Chi, was 4300 
tons. Further foreigu purchase Included 2 
training-ships from Great Britain in 1911. 
On the invitation of the Chinese Gov. a 
Brit, naval mission waa sent to C. in 1929 
to organise the training of her fleet. As 
a, result of the Jap. invasion C. lost most 
ot her ships. After the war she received 
2 destroyers from the Brit. Gov. and 
Home destroyers and landing craft from 
the U.S.A. When Chiang was defeated 
in 1J)49 he took much of the navy with 
him to Taiwan. Before the war C. tried 
to organise an air force which later 
proved ineltoctive in fighting the Jap. 
iuvmiers. From 1937 to 1940 some 
purchase of Russian craft was made, and 
from 1942 onwards l\S. craft were sent 


to O. as part of the war-time lend-lease. 
The People’s Liberation Army was at 
first a guerrilla force without any aircraft, 
bnt bi^orie and during the Korean War 
(1960-3) the ChljieBe rapidly built up an 
elfeotivo air force estimate to be 800 
Mig-15 jet fighters. Its present str^gth, 
chiefly defensive in function. Is estimated 
to be 2600 to 3000 Mlg-16 and Mig-17 jet 
fighters; there Is an unspecified number of 
bombers. 

Education, A national system of edu¬ 
cation has been estab. in C. ever since 
Confucius (q.v.) founded the first aca¬ 
demy at the beginning of the dth cent. 
Bc. The Imperial Academy in the cap, 
had been estab. since 136 bo, and schools 
in the pro vs. existed throughout the ages, 
while great families used to have their own 
clan schools. For the selection of civil 
servants, a system of state examination 
on all subjects, with emphasis on litera¬ 
ture, hist., philosophy, and political 
economy, was Introduced which lasted 
until 1905, with varying degrees of 
elaboration in different dynasties. 

The first modem univ., the National 
Peking Univ., was founded in 1898; 
this was followed by the estab. of sev. 
technological institutes and teachers* 
colleges. Meanwhile students were sent 
abroad to learn modem social and natural 
sciences. In 1910 there were 30,000 
students In Japan. In 1927, 5000 were 
in Japan, 2000 in the U.S.A., and 600 in 
Europe. The system of 6 years for 
primary schools, 6 years for high school, 
and 4 years for univ. education was 
copied from the U.S.A. by 'returned 
students.* In 1949 there were 24,400,000 
pupils in primary schools, 1,268,000 in 
high school^ and 116,000 in uuivs. 
Since 1950 efforts have been made to re¬ 
organise and expand the existing imlvs. 
The missionary univs. In C. were taken 
over by the gov. in 1951 and were In¬ 
corporated into some of the national 
univs. in 1952. There were in 1957 
67,000,000 pupils in primary schools, 
5,950,000 in high schools, 801,000 in 
technical schoals^ and 440,000 in univs. 
The Academia Smica (Chinese Academy 
of Sciences) has increased from 17 in 1049 
to 60 research institutes of natural and 
social sciences, Including hist., aix^haeo- 
logy. philology, etc., with sev. thousand 
research fellows. The Central Institute 
of Literature £uid History in Pelting, 
where veteran scholars of the traditional 
school carry on their researches in classics, 
is the old Hanlin Academy in modem 
dress. Local scholars of the old school 
are assigned similar work In the Prov. 
Institute of Literature and Hist, in each 
lirov. While higher education is the 
concern of the ministry, secondary 
education is financed ^ local govs, ana 
trustee bodies. Both Russian and Eng¬ 
lish are taught in schools as secondary 
languages. Mass education in the 
countryside, aiming at wiping out Illit¬ 
eracy, is conducted by agric. producers* 
co-operatives. For social education there 
are 2400 cultural institutes all over the 
country, one for each co., in addition to 
93 public libraries, 46 museums, and 2120 
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theatres. Books printed in 1957 totalled 
2400 million (1949: 100 million). 

Hjslioiok. Three religions, Confu* 
cianiffln (if it may be called a religion). 
Buddhism, and Taoism, are officially 
recognised by the Chinese Gov. Confu¬ 
cianism is a moral system which definitely 
refuses intercourse with the unknown, and 
emphasises the duties of the present life. 
Confucius (K*ung Fu-tzu) encouraged 
ancestor worship as a part of filial piety, 
but he himself is not worshipped as a god. 
At the present time there Is a reaction 
against his teachings, which uphold 
feudcdism and the family, as being un¬ 
progressive. Confucianism makes for 
extreme courtesy, Taoism, taught by 
Lao-tzfi, an older contemporary of Confu¬ 
cius in the 6th cent, bc, is a refreshing 
rationalistic philosophy. Later it de¬ 
generated into magic, concerned with the 
search for the elixir of life. Buddhism 
entered C. in the 1st cent, ai), and thence 
spread into Tibet, where in the form of 
Lamaism it now has its stronghold. 
Mohammedanism was introduced in the 
7th cent, ad, and spread with such success 
that there are now 3,600,000 adherents 
of this faith in C. A large native litera¬ 
ture has grown up around it. Chris¬ 
tianity was introduced by the Nestorians 
in AD 635, but died out after flourishing 
for 2 cents. In 1247 the first (Catholic 
missionary, Friar John of Carpini. entered 
C., and in 1581 the Jesuit Father Ricci 
made many converts. Prior to 1949. the 
Rom. Catholic faith had 1,250,000 ad¬ 
herents, while Protestantism had about 
400,000. Christianity bos suffered in the 
eyes of the Chinese owing to the variety of 
sects which used to have missionary H.Q. 
in C. The coming to power of the Chinese 
People’s Rep. led to a widespread expul- 
8it)n of foreign missionaries and church 
dignitaries, and the churches were taken 
over by native Chinese Christians. Most 
■of the aboriginal hill tribes are still nature 
worshippers, and ethnically are distinct 
from the prevailing Mongoloid pop. 

History. Archaeological findings and 
early history. The Chinese have their 
own traditions as to the hist, of the human 
race, and these show no signs of any 
migration. Anct legend has it that after 
the time of P‘an-ku, the first man, there 
were 10 periods of sovereigns, to the 
reigns of whom most of the mat ad¬ 
vances in civilisation and culture are 
assigned. The first emperor of whom a 
detailed account is given is Fu-hsl, whose 
lifetime tradition fixes as 2852-2738 bc, 
but he is regarded by many as a super¬ 
natural and semi-human being. Follow¬ 
ing him, and forming with him the group 
known as the Three Emperors, come 
Sheng-nung and Huaug-Ti, carrying the 
story down to the 24th cent. bo. Imme¬ 
diately following come Yao and Shun, 
who are regarded by popular Chinese hist, 
as types of perfect emperors. On their 
heads are heaped up piles of virtues, all, 
apparently, of late origin. In 2205 bo 
begins the Hsia dynasty, of which the first 
emperor, Ytt, came to the throne as 
successor to Shun on account of his 
engineering ability. This dynasty is 


supposed to oontiuue till 1766 bo, when 
Chieh, the 18th emperor, a type of the 
bad king, was overthrown, and the Shang 
dynasty commenced. This started well 
with its first severe to, Ch‘eng-Tang, 
but gradually degenerated until it ended 
with the contemptible tyrant Chou-hsln 
in 1122 BC. Modem archaeology, how¬ 
ever, has thrown much light on both the 
prehistorical background and the dawn¬ 
ing period of Chinese hist. The remains 
of the first inhab. In C.. who belonged to a 
race known as the ‘ Poking Man' or Sinan¬ 
thropus pehinensis, were discovered In 
1927 at Choukow Tien, near Peking. 
The ‘Peking Man’ lived at the beginning 
or middle of the Pleistocene, i.c. of the 
order of 400,000 bo. He was mow 
human than Pithecanthropus erectus^ but 
earlier than ‘ Neanderthal Man.’ In Man¬ 
churia all stages of culture, from Palaeo¬ 
lithic to Mesolithic and Neolithic, have 
been found; and Neolithic sites of painted 
pottery have been discovered in the whole 
range of the Yellow R. valley, stretching 
from Kansu to Shantung prova. There 
were settlements on these anct sites from 
4500 to 2000 bc, the later part of which 
roughly corresponds to the period of 
legendary rulers up to Yao, Shun, and Y\i 
the Great. Evidence from excuvatlons 
shows that they lived on agric. as well as 
pastoral economy and were acquainted 
vrith carpentry, textiles, and ceramics. 
Pictographlc language ts also found on 
pottery dated 5000 to 4500 bc. The 
inclusion in their diet of rice, a grain not 
thought to be indigenous to C., suggests 
a diffusion from SE. Asia. The dis¬ 
covery in 1900 of a language both picto- 
graphic and phonetic inscriiied on oracle 
bones and tortoise-shells from the Bhang 
dynasty has substantiated what is 
recorded in books written from the 5th 
to 2nd cents, bc. The bones and shells 
number 200,000 fre^rinents and over 500 
of them are in the Brit. Museum. The 
names of more than 30 Shang kings and 
their order of succession in the inscript ions 

E rovo that the Shimg genealogy recorded 
I anct Chinese hist, books is ast^inishingly 
accurate. Inscribed bronze ritual veKseiH 
and carved jades show high artistic 
attainment by the Shangs. With eclipses 
recorded in the Bhang inscriptions, the 
authenticity of their hist, can be veiified 
by modern astronomy. The Bhang 
dynasty was overthrown by Kings Wen 
and Wu of Chou. The period of the Chou 
dynasty forms one of the classical epochs 
of Chinese hist. King Wu, the first 
emperor, aided by his brother, Chou-kung, 
set to work to weld the disunited members 
of the country into a solid whole. In 
doing this he made use of a system which 
is basically feudal. Agriculture im¬ 
proved, everywhere great public works 
were constructed, the nomadic life came 
foundation of the 
political system was laid. LiUirature and 
the arts flourished during the whole Chou 
period. The emperor was regarded as the 
son of Heaven, and became the mediator 
whom the people reverenced as Heaven’s 
representative, and who at the same 
time sacrificed and acted as hlgli priest for 
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the DAtion. The outliDes, at any rate, of 
the reigns of tM 35 sovereigns of the 
Chou dynasty are correct, and it is prob¬ 
able that the details are also mostly trust¬ 
worthy. One, at any rate, has been 
tested. The record is given of an eclipse 
which occurred in the reign of King Yu, 
and astronomers have calculated that the 
date given for this Is perfectly accurate. 
The date of the eclipse, 29 Aug. 776 bc, 
is therefore generally considered as one of 
the definite historical points in Chinese 
hist. During the cent, immediately 
following, disintegration set In, and the 
kingdom fell Into 5 states, the period 
being known as that of the Five Leaders. 
The fortunes of each state varied con¬ 
siderably year by year, but the state of 
CliTu, on the W. border, generally remains 
the most prominent. This was followed 
by a period of still greater anarchy and 
iutemecino strife known as that of the 
Contending States. In the midst of this 
disordered time come the 3 great Chinese 
sages, within a cent, or two of each other. 

Confucius, b. 561 bc, was one of the first 
historians of his country. It was he who 
united all the traditions of gov. and con¬ 
duct handed down through the ages, and 
welded them into the system of morality 
which his cx)untry has preserv^ed since. 
He lays particular emphasis on the 
centralisation of authority, that being a 
particular need of his age. The father 
has absolute authority over his family, 
and the emperor is the father of the iStato. 
Lao-tzfi (Laotdus) (q.v.) and Mencius 
also belong to this period. Another sage, 
Motl, who taught universal love, altruism, 
simple life, and pacifism, was a great rival 
of the Coiifucian school. Arts, scienoes, 
philosophy, law% etc., flourished in every 
state, and the logicians in Shantung were 
treated by the King of Cli‘i with minis¬ 
terial honours. This was Indeed the 
period of a ‘ hundred contending schools of 
thought’ in which philosophers debated 
day and night. The Chou dynasty was 
now very weak, and the influence of 
Confucianism was not strong enough to 
secure unity. The king of Ch’in made 
war upon King Nanchou and with him 
the Chou dynasty cn<led in 256 bc. For 
a time there w^as no emperor, but in 249 
nc the Ch‘ln dynasty, from which the 
name of C. Is derived, had its beginning. 
King Chnang-siang, the nominal founder 
of this dynasty, d. In 246 BO, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Shill Hwang-ti, the first of the 
‘universal (onperors.’ This emperor set 
himself to do aAvay with the feudal system, 
and to do this he belieadod some hundreds 
of the scholars, among wdioso ranks the 
system found Its chief supporters. To 
him is attributed the building of the Great 
Wall, and he is also said to have made 
many canals, etc. For many cents, the 
Chinose had been engaged in warfare 
with the llaiung-nu, probably connected 
with the Huns, and Shih Hwang-ti led a 
successful expedition against this tribe, 
driving them into Mongolia. He also 
cxtenacd the cmpii'o southward as far as 
modern Kwangal prov. On the failure of 
the Ch*in dynasty, war broke out between 
Liu Pang and Hsiang Yu, 2 leaders of 


the sucocssfol rebellion which had brought 
this about, and the former prince came to 
the imperial throne under the title of 
Kao Ti (e. 206 bo). He was the founder 
of the Han dynasty. 

The unified empire. The period of the 
Hans was one of great progress. Hhlh 
Hwang-ti, in his enmity against the 
literate classes, had ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of all the books, except those 
on ordinary sciences and those in the 
public libraries, and an effort was made 
to repair the effects of this wholesale 
destruction. The system of competitive 
examinations, which lasted until the 19th 
cent., was now instituted. Bxcept for 
successful campaigns with the Hiung-nu, 
the empire remained at peace. 

In the reign of Wu-tf U40-86 bc) the 
ower of the Tartar marauders was 
roken, and E. Turkestan was made sub¬ 
ject to the emperor. Many states on all 
sides were also absorbed, and the Han 
period ranks as one of the greatest epochs 
of Chinose national prosperity and ex¬ 
pansion. To this dynasty, which ended 
in AD 220, Bucceoded an epoch of misrule 
and disturbance, that of the Three King¬ 
doms, which lasted for 45 years. Then 
the djmasty of the W. Chin was estab. by 
Szfi-ma Yen, who took the title of Wu-tl. 
To this succeeded a chaotic period under 
the E. Chin, which family lost power in 
419. This period la notable for the 
reception at the Chinese court of an 
embassy from the Rom. Empire, which 
was then sharing with the Chinese the 
menace of the Tartar hordes. Con¬ 
fucianism was now on the decline, and 
Taoism and Buddhism began to flourish 
In C., their combined force forming the 
new school of metaphysics. N. C. was 
then overrun by 5 races of Turkish origin 
who divided among themselves into 16 
countries. For 200 years after 419 
almost all trace of ordered gov. was lost. 
No less than 15 dynasties In N. and S. C. 
sneoeodod to the throne during this period. 
In 618 Li Yuan, taking the name of Koo- 
Tsn, made himself the first emperor of the 
great T‘ang dynasty. The 300 years 
which followed, to its fall in 907, were 
years of great expansion and progress. 
At first the jpower of the Turks on the W. 
was so great that they had to be propiti¬ 
ated, but it was not long before aggressive 
measures could be taken, and the frontier 
was greatly extended in their direction as 
far as K. Persia and the Caspian Sea. 
From every part of Asia ambas. were 
received at the Chinese court. Later the 
frontier was also extended on the N. to 
the borders of Korea by the defeats in¬ 
flicted on the Khitdn. This was the 
period when poetry flourished greatly 
and poets were honoured as never before. 
It was also in this period that the able 
Empress Wu, the only lady sovereign in 
Chinese hist., ruled for 16 prosperous 
years (690-705). At the end of the 8th 
cent, the T‘ang dynasty began to decline; 
that which succeeded It in 960, the Sung 
dynasty, was for greater In oultursd 
achievement but less great In military 
prestige. Between these two (907-60) 
come 5 minor dynasties. This is. above 
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all, the period of C.’s literary activity. The war oontiimod with Mongol victories 
Book'making, printing, and the formation until the death of Genghis In 1227. Ho 
of libraries were actively carried on was succeeded by his son, Ogdal, who 
throughout the country. The chief adver- made an alliance with the Sungs of 8. C. 
sarles of the empire during this period were against the Chins. This alliance was suc- 
the N. Khitan Tartars. The first .3 em- cessful, and the Chin dynasty was entirely 
perors, T‘ai-tsu, T'ai-tsxing, and Chen- swept away. Quarrels, however, then 
tsung, tiarried on a campaign against them arose between the allies, and the Mongols 
with gradually declining success, and the swept over most of 9. C. The whole of 
Chinese wore finally compelled to call in the country was in their hands when, In 
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THE KIULUNO OR NINE DRAGON WALL IN PEKING 

This wall of coloured tiles was built during the Liao ora (916-1125) hy a mcniber of the 
Liao dynasty from Jehol who seized the throne. The relief work in five bright 
colours shows nine dragons leaping enorgotically over waves to catch a bouncing ball. 
The dragon was the symbol of Chinese dynasts; the ball, the sun, signifying the reins 

of power. 


the aid of the Nliohen Tartars to expel the 11259, Kublai Khan ascended the Imperial 
KhitAn from Liaotung. This the Isiichen throne. At no period did C, attain such 
did, hut they then refused to leave the greatness as now, under the Mongol 
country they had thus occupied. They clynasty. Its ters. extended from the 
took the offensive against the Chinese and Dnieper to the Pacific Ocean, and fnnu 
ultimately possessed themselves of the the Arctic Ocean to the Straits of Malacca, 
whole of N. C., over which they estab. the Commerce flourished even with Europe, 
Chin dynasty, leaving only the S. half to and It was during this pciiod that Marco 
the Sungs. Meanwhile the power of the Polo, the first European to give the W. 
Mongols in E. Asia was Increasing, and it races an accurate Idea of C., was in the 
was the N. kingdom that first felt the service of the Great Khan, In 1,36H, 
approach of the new danger. In alliance when the Chinese leader Chu Yuan-Chang 
with the KhltAn, Genghis Khan, the great captured Peking, this great dymvsty was 
Mongolleader, Invaded Liaotung and cap- succeeded by tne native Ming dynasty, 
tured the cap. city, Liaoyang, in 1212-13. famous rather for the arts of peace than 
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for their conarieete. They alao etrove 
to enoonraffe intorcourso with foreign 
nations, and many Portuguese and Sp. 
traders entered the country. The Chinese 
heet, led by the eunuch, Adin. Cheng Ho, 
called on many countries in SE. Asia and 
went as far as Madagascar. Christianity 
was also introduced more extensively by 
the exertions of the Jesuit, Father Ricci. 
Canton became the chief port for foreign 
intercourse. But new foes, the Manchu 
Tartars, were now coming into promi¬ 
nence. In 1610 a force of these people, 
who had suffered much from Chinese 
o)>preBsif)n, entered the country and de¬ 
feated the forces sent against them. In 
1619 they took complete possession of 
Liaotung, and in the following year T‘ien- 
miug, the Manchu king, declared himself 
independent. Meanwhile C. itself was in 
a state of rlisunion. There wei*e various 
rebel forces, under different leaders, in 
arms against the gov. When the pt^isaiit 
leader Li Tzu-Cbeng captured Peking the 
last emperor haiigeil himself. None 
knew where to turn for help, and the 
general on the Maindiu frontier invited 
the Marw hus to ruiter and subdue Li’s 
I>easant army. They did so, but refused 
to retire when their work was done. 
They Utok yrosKession of the cap. without 
a struggle, and in 1044 the hist dynasty 
of 0., the Ta-Cli’ing, or ‘(Ireut Pure,’ was 
ostab. It is interoHtlug to note that the 
pigtail, the plaited (jueue of hair worn at 
lh(5 hack, HO often considered a special 
murk of tlie Chinese, dates its Intro¬ 
duction from this time. It was imposed 
on them by the Manchu conquerors, 
whose fashion of head-dress it was, and 
at first was i*ec(*ived most unwillingly. 
Perhaps tlio greatest of the Manchu 
emperors was tlie second, K'ong-hsi 
(1062-1722), wijo is famous both for 
learulng and for generalship. He de¬ 
voted liiinself to .study under the guidarree 
of the Jesuits, and it is to him tlmt tho 
country owes the great dictionary of tho 
Chinese language. His successor, Yung 
Clieng, was a monarcli of a very different 
type, and it is from his reign that the 
policy of * exclusion' clearly begins. Ho 
mauguratc<l a persecution of Christians, 
and did his best to undo the work which 
tho Mongol emperors had started. The 
change was not, however, duo to him 
alone. The conduct of Portuguese traders 
and the quarrels <»f the religious orders had 
not impressed the Chinoso favourably. 
Moreover the ideas of civilisation enter¬ 
tained by tho E. and W. races thus 
brought into contact were diametrically 
opposed on many points. Collision fol¬ 
lowed, as it wras bound to do. From the 
17th to the 19th wmt. tho attempt of C. 
to retire within herself and exclude the 
‘ barbarians’ marks her hist. 

China's conlact with the west. To 
Britain is due the opening of C- to 
Europe. Brit, trading with C. began in 
1065, and for nearly 2 cents, the Brit, 
trade was in the hands of the E. India Co. 
The Chinese objected especially to the 
importation of opium, and the bringing to 
of this drug was made Illegal to 1796. 
Mutual distrust between gov. and traders 


had long been growing, and to 1837 the 
Chinese Oov. resolved on finally exi»r- 
mlnattag the opium trade. A governor, 
Lin, was sent to Canton, with orders to 
compel the merchants there to give up 
all the opium to their possession. The 
British were in a weak and precarious 
position, and the demand was complied 
with, but Elliott, the Brit. rei>resentative, 
refused to take the farther step of signing 
a bond authorising the confiscation of all 
ships afterwards engaged to the trade. 
Negotiations continued for some time, 
which terminated with the Brit. Gov.’s 
declaration of war to 1840. The Brit. 
c.aptured Chusan, stormed sev. cities, and 
finally threatened Nanking. A treaty 
was then made at the latter place by 
which 6 ports. Canton, Amoy, Foochow, 
Nlngpo, and Shanghai, were opened to 
Brit, trade; Hong Kong w'as ceded to 
Britain, and a large war indemnity w^as 
paid. Various other questions were also 
settled, but not that of tho opium trade. 

In 1850 more complications arose, over 
tlie ’ Arrow ’ affair, and a fresh war began. 
In this France joined, and after some 
victories by the allies the war closed in 
1858 with the treaty of Tientsin. The 
Brit, then aided the Chinese to put down 
the famous Tal-ping rebellion. Till the 
end of the cent, the Chinese were en¬ 
gaged in resisting tlie encroachments of 
tho Russians in Hi, of the Japanese in 
Formosa (Taiwan) and the Liiikiu Is., and 
of the French in the S. Meimwhile 
Kort’ia. nominally under the suzerainty of 
C., w’iis threatening Uy prove tho cause of 
a war with Japan, owing to the encroach¬ 
ments of the latter power, and in 1894 
this actually came. After a year of 
conflict the Chinese signed a treaty at 
Clilfu (1895), In which the indeptmdence 
of Korea was recognised by C., and For- 
moBu and part of the Liuklu archipelago 
ceded to the conquerors. At this period 
many new treaty ports wore opened to tlie 
W. powers, who aided the Chinese to 
return to eject Uie Japanese from Liao¬ 
tung. C. then set to work vigorously to 
reorganise her military system. In 1897 
Germany seized the port of Klaochow, 
and in Uie following year C. granted the 
Germans a lease of this dist. for 99 years. 
In the some year (1898) Russia also 
received tho lease of Port Arthur and its 
dist., while Britain received Welhalwei, 
and a 90 years’ lease of part of Kwan- 
tung. France received the lease for a 
similar time of the Bay of Kwangchow- 
wan and of the is. near the bay. These 
predatory proceedings brought in their 
train a natural reaction against foreigners, 
a reaction which culminated in the Boxer 
rising (1900) {see Boxehs, Thk). In 
Feb. 1904 Russia and Japan came into 
collision over the question of Korea, and 
to a series of engagements, all of which 
occurred to Manchuria, Korea, or on the 
Chinese seas, Russia was severely beaten 
I (for details see Russia). Throughout this 
war C. remained a passive spectator, 
The terms of the treaty of Portsmouth, 
U.S.A., which was signed on 29 Aug. 
1905, in so tar as they affected C., toolud<^ 
the conveyance of the lease of Port 
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Arthur and Dairen (Dalny) to Japan and 
the reception by Hussia of Korea and 
S. Man(mnria as beingv within Japan's 
‘sphere of Influence.* Korea was Anally 
annexed to Japan on 23 Ana. 1910, and 
the annexation was not questioned by the 
powers. In estlmatinfir the factors which 
led up to the revolution of 1911-12 (per¬ 
haps the greatest revolution the world has 
yet seen if the number of people it affected 
be taken into account) the weakness of 
the Manchu court must be home in mind. 
The ««nbitiou8 but youthful emperor, 
Kwang-HsA, attracted by the reform plan 
of the able and patriotic scholar, K'ang Yu- 
wei, made an attempt in 1898 to introduce 
administrative reforms. He was, how¬ 
ever, betrayed by the traitor Yuean Shih- 
kal. Viceroy of Chih-ll, and the ‘reform’ 
lasted only for a 100 days. It at once 
led to the reins of gov. beinfi: seized by his 
aunt, the reactionary and aged dowager 
empress, the emperor being made a 
prisoner in everything but name. Six of 
the reformist leaders, including K‘ang’8 
brother and a ipmt philosopher, T‘aii 
Ssn-t‘ung, were beheaded on 28 Sept, in 
Peking. There is little doubt as to the 
complicity of the dowager empress In the 
Boxer rising, but even she was forced to 
make some concession to the forces of 
progress within the empire. Edicts were 
issued in which constitutional reforms 
were promised, such reforms to bo effected 
gradxially. the whole to be completed by 
1917. On 14 Nov. 1908 the Emperor 
Kwang-HsU d., and strangely enough on 
the following day the dowager empress 
also d. The emperor, who had d. child¬ 
less, was succeeded by his infant nephew, 
P‘u-yi (6. 11 Feb. 1906), who was not 
quite 3 years of age, Prince Chun, his 
father, being appointed regent. Prince 
Chun was a man of enlightened character. 
Knowing too well the cause of the 
tra^o fallxure and death of the former 
emperor, he promptly dismissed Yuan. 
The storm of revolution burst on 10 Oct. 
1911, on the banks of the Yan^e, a dist. 
in which insurrections seem to oe endemic. 
The rising in Hankow in the prov. of 
Hupeh was joined by the modem-drilled 
troops at Wuchang, near Hankow. The 
neignbouring arsenal of Hanyang was cap¬ 
tured and with it funds to the extent of 
12400,000. 

The, first republic. The movement, 
which was more anti-dynastic (i.e. anti- 
Manchu) tlian republican, rapidly spread, 
and soon embraced most of the S. prove, 
of 0. The leader of the revolt at Hankow 
was the able general, Li Yuan-himg, but 
the Insplrer of the revolution was Sun 
Yat-sen, at that moment in America. 
The distraught Manchu court on 14 Oct. 
sent for Yuan Shlh-kal, who at first 
refused to come to its aid, but eventually 
did 80 on the court conferring on him dic¬ 
tatorial powers. He dispatched Adm. Sa 
Chen-plng up the Yangtze with a squad¬ 
ron of gunboats, and proceeded to quell 
the rebellion at the head of the stiU re¬ 
maining loyal troops (mostly N.). On 13 
Oct. the rebels proclaimed a rep. In the 
prov. of Hupeh, with Li Yuan-hung as 
president, and notified the foreign consuls 


that the property and persons of foreigners 
would bo respected. After some indeci¬ 
sive fighting around Hankow, in which the 
advantage lay first with the rebels and 
then with the imperialists (Hankow being 
recaptured and burned on 29 Oct.), a truce 
was arranged. In the meantime a rebel 
gov. was estab. at the old cap. of O., 
Nanking, and a convention representative 
of all the S. provs. was assemnled first at 
Shanghai and later at Nanking. Sun 
Yat-sen duly arrived in C., apd Yuan 
Shih-kal secured from the royal house in 
the closing days of 1911 an edict pledging 
itself to abide by the decision of a national 
convention as to whether it should abdi¬ 
cate or not. Tho revolutionaries now 
demanded that the Manchu dynasty 
should abdicate and a rep. be estab., but 
Yuan strove hard to bring about a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy only. Ho sent Tang 
Shao-yi to negotiate with Wu Ting-fang 
(formerly Chinese ambas. at Wa8hingtf)ii), 
and Tang was apparently won over to tho 
republican point of view. On tho 
other hand, Sun Yat-sen, who had been 
elected president of tho rep. by tho 
Nanking Convention, by an act of 
patriotic self-eflacenient which saved 
much bloodshed, refused to accept the 

g osition, and urged that Yuan Shih-kai 
e appointed. Seeing tliat this was 
exactly what he had been striving for for 
sometime, Yuan set himself to the task of 
making the change from tho old regime to 
the new with as little damage lis possible, 
and sought to procure some facc-siiving 
conditions for the retiring dynasty. On 
12 Feb. 1912 the throne issued 3 edicts, in 
which it announced its will to abide by the 
decision of the National Convention and 
accept tho rep., entrusting Yuan with tho 
task of briug^g about tho new constitu¬ 
tion in conjunction with the Nanking Gov., 
and, after exhorting all peaceably tu 
accept the new order, announcing the 
abdication of tho dynasty. A constitu¬ 
tion of 70 clauses was promulgated; th© 
emperor was to retain his title and recelv© 
a pension, and bo accorded the civility due 
to a foreign sovereign. On 27 Feb. the 
Nanking Assembly endorsed this decision 
by electing Yuan as president, and he was 
formally Installed on 10 Mar.; but for a 
long while there was a deadlock over the 
(mestion whether Poking or Nanking 
snould be tho cap. of tho rep., tho question 
not being settled in favour of Peking until 
April. Tang Shao-yl, who subsequently 
resigned, was appointed premier, Li Yuan- 
hung vice-president, and a cabinet 
drawn from both govs, was constructed. 
The National Assembly met in lacking In 
April 1913, and censured Yuan Shih-kai 
for negotiating a foreign reorganisation 
loan, h oroign capital in C. had led to the 
system of extra-territoriality, granting of 
concessions, etc. Conflict between Yuan 
and Sun Yat-sen resulted In tho second 
revolution in July. Sun fled to Japan, 
and on 6 Oct., \mder tho guard of Yuan’s 
own troops, the assembly ‘elected’ Yuan 

S resident for 5 years. His first act was 
? dissolve the Kuomintang and expel its 
members from Parliament, Tho Kuo¬ 
mintang originated with the youth 
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movement. In 1894 8im founded the 
Shinff Chnna Hwel (C. Kevival Society). 
whioYi gained many supporters owing to 
the feeling aroused by the * unequal 
treaties’ contracted between the powers 
and the enfeebled Manchu Gov. In 1905 
the society was reorganised, and in 1911 
was called the Kuomlntang (People’s 
National party). From 1913 to 1916 
the party showed no activity beyond 
secret propaganda against Yuan’s mon- 
archical ambitions. In 1914 the U.S.A. 
proposed an agreement to neutralise the 
Far £. Japan took exception and, fob 
lowing an ultlmatmn to Germany, 
attacked the Ger. leased ter. of Kiaochow 
and, on 7 Nov. 1914, captured Tslngtao. 
Japan also occupied Chinese dists. in 
Shantung, thus violating Chinese neutral* 
ity. Protests were met by the notorious 
twenty-one Demands, which meant the 
control of C. by Japan. An ultimatum 
forcing aoceptanco of these was delivered 
to C. on 7 May 1915. Yuan partly 
accepted Japan’s demands on 9 May, on 
condition that the latter would recognise 
him as the Emperor of C., a position he 
had been working for from the time he 
betrayed Emperor Kwang-Hsti to the 
dowager empress. To this condition 
Japan readily agreed in secret, and in 
Aug. Yuan announced that people in 
many pro vs. had ‘requested’ that ‘the 
republic be abolished’ and that ho 
should be the ‘emperor,’ which title he 
was ready to assume on 1 Jan. 1916. 
However, opponents of this scheme, led 
by Prof. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and his disciple. 
Gen, Ts'ai K, rallied In Yunnan and 
revolution broke out there on 25 Dec. 
1915. In ‘2 months half of the country 
joined the revolt and Yuan was forced to 
revoke his scheme and ‘resumed’ his 
pn^sidency on VI Mar, 1916. On 6 June 
he d, and Li Yuan-hung became president. 
In a dispute with the premier, Tuan 
C^hi-jui, over C.’s participation in the 
First World War, Li called in Gen. Chang 
Hsun 08 mediator. Chang’s ftrst act was 
to dissolve Parliament, and many mem¬ 
bers left Poking to form a constitutional 
gov. at Canton under Sun Yat-sen. Tuan 
C?lii-jul was still premier, and wtir was 
declorod on Gennany and Austria on 
14 Aug. 1917. The revolutionary gov. 
at Canton also declared wai\ In Aug. 
1918 the w^arlords or tuchuns assembled 
the ‘bogus' Parliament and elected Heu 
8hih-Chong as president. At the Ver- 
sailkwi peace conference C. was repre¬ 
sented by delegates from both the Poking 
and Canton Govs. France and England 
were bound by secret treaty to support 
Japan’s claims to the fonner Ger. tors., 
oud Shantung was accordingly awarded 
to Japan by Uio Council of Three, 30 April 
1919. Thereupon the Chinese delegatee 
refused to sign the treaty of Versailles. 
When it was revealed that what Japan 
asked for in Paris was no more than part 
of her previous “21 demands,* secretly 
tico^ted by Yuan Shih-kal In exchange 
for Japan’s recognition of Yuan’s ‘empite,’ 
an anti-Jap. movement woe launched by 
Peking students on 4 May. It rapi^y 
spread all oyer the country, and all the 


factories and shops in Shanghai, the 
biggest city in C., struck from 3 to 9 Jtme. 
The gov. was forced to dismiss the 
minister of foreign affairs and 2 other 
junior ministers previously responsible 
for the negotiations with Japan. The 
students and their tutors reaUsed, how¬ 
ever, that C.’s backwardness was deep- 
rooted and that the whole pattern of 
Chinese feudal thought was an ana¬ 
chronism in the modern world. The 
student movement, known as the ‘May 
4th Movement,’ then turned to questioning 
the value of the whole traditional pattern 
of Chinese thought and custom. The 
most remarkable achievement of this 
movement, however, was the reform of 
the education system. Hitherto the 
Chinese pupils from the univ. down to 
the primary school had been taught in 
every subject in the classical language of 
Confucius’ times, and literacy in the 
country was extremely low. The ex- 

S onents of the movement now advocated 
lat the written language should be 
identical with the spoken language and 
that vernacular literature Instead of 
Confucian Classics should be taught in 
primary and secondary schools. Within 
a year over 490 newspapers and maga¬ 
zines changed their style from the classical 
language to the vernacular, and since then 
a huge amount of literature, including 
short stories, novels, plays, and poetry, 
has been produced in the vernacular. 
At the same time a phonetic script was 
devised with a view to changing in the 
future the ideographic Chinese characters 
Into an alphabetic language. The move¬ 
ment was hailed with some justification 
as the ‘Chinese Renaissance,’ fot it is 
through the official adoptian of the 
vernacular as the standard national 
language that mass education has been 
made possible. On the political side, 
it was in this movement that some young 
intellectuals, among whom was Moo Tse- 
tung, started the pioneer work of organis¬ 
ing, first a Marxism Study Group, and 
then tlie Chinese Communist party 
(1921), which was soon destined to lead 
the entire nation on to a totally different 
road. 

Meanwhile in April (1919) the Canton 
Gov. had split, and Sun Yat-sen with 2 
other leaders from Shanghai negotiated 
with Tuan Chi-jui at Peking for the unifi¬ 
cation of the country. In 1921 Sun Yat- 
sen returned to Canton, and in April was 
elected president. 

On 11 Nov. 19‘21 the Washington Con¬ 
ference met to discuss the limitation of 
armaments and incidentally the question 
of Shantung and the Far E. A compro¬ 
mise was reached over the management 
of the Shantung Railway, and it was agreed 
to restore to C. all public property in 
Tslngtao. By 1923 C. was In possession 
of all former leased tors, at Eiaoohow. 
Other Chinese demands lor tariff auto¬ 
nomy and the abolition of extra-territori¬ 
ality were favourably received. Britain 
prt^posed to restore weihaiwei, and the 
ogr^ment was eventually signed on 
18 April 1939. A commission, em¬ 
powered at Wosldngton to investigate 
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extra-territoriality, suararosted in thoir re¬ 
port (1926) a progressive scheme (or the 
elimiiiation of foreign Jurisdiction in C. 
In 1929 an exchange of notes took place 
between the Nationalist Gov. of C. and the 
interested powers concerning extra- 
tenrftoriality. In April 1922 fc3un Yat- 
sen, president of the Canton Gov., and 
Chang Tso-lin, dictator In Peking, made 
an alTianco to suppress Wu Pei-fu. Wu, 
aided by the ‘Christian* general, Feng 
Yu-Hsiang, defeated Chang and, forcing 
Hsu Shih-chang to retire, reinstated the 
former president, Li Yuan-hung. At this 
time Kussia tried to restore diplomatic 
relations with C., but Jotfe, the Soviet 
envoy, agreed to mutual co-operation 
with Sun Yat-sen. Sun was in exile at 
Shanghai owing to conflict between the 
Kuomintang and the Kwangsi military 
I^rty, but on 21 Feb. 1923 he returned to 
Canton and formed a military gov. The 
coheiitutional Parliament, however, in 
force in Peking should have had Sun’s 
CO-operation, Karakhan, who was in 
Poking in Sept., restored i^elatlons be¬ 
tween Hussia and G.. relinquishing all 
Hussian extra-territorial rights. Sun re* 
orltoniscd the Kuomintang. and at the 
fliwt national congress, held in Jan. 1924, 
issued the celebrated manifesto which 
bophinc the foundation of the National 
Gov. Sun had based his constitution on 
thdt of Great Britain and the U.S.A., 
haj>jlng for their support, but after the 
Kong strike in 1922 none was forth- 
cojning, and in 1924 he turned to Russia. 
Bortodin came to Canton as Soviet i-epre- 
sentative. The Kuomintang was a revo- 
lu^anary, not a Communist, party, but 
afbor the 1924 reorganisation members of 
the Chinese Communist party wore ad¬ 
mitted. The Chinese Communist party, 
beginning as a secret society in 1920, con¬ 
sisting of students and intcllecduals, 
intensely idealistic, had grown rapidly. 
In Nov. Chang Tso-lin and Feng Yu- 
hsiang pereuaded Tuan C’hi-jui to return 
to lacking as chief executive. Sun was 
invited to a conference, but aixived in 
Peking a sick man. On 12 Mar. 1925 he 
d., and his death caused a split in the 
Kuomintang. Meanwhile a Nationalist 
army had been formed by Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the Whampoa Military 
Academy. Fort^y Russian instructors, 
ex-ottlcers of the Red Army, had been 
engaged by Sun to teach in the academy. 
Borodin continued as adviser to the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, but during his absence in 
Mar. 1926 Oliiang succeeded in expelling 
the Russians and other Communists, in¬ 
cluding W'ang Chlng-wei, from Canton. 
On Borodin's return in April, however, 
Chiang drove his anti-Communist col¬ 
leagues from office. On 11 June he 
became commander-in-chief of the 
Nationalist Army, and began his cam¬ 
paign against the N. By July Changsha 
was taken, and by Aug. the borders of 
Hupeh were reached. The N. warlords, 
Sun Chuan-fang and Wu Pei-fii, failed to 
unite, owing to jealousy, and W'u was 
defeated. Hankow was captured. On 
6 Dec. the Nationalist Gov. arrived there 


from Canton. The Communist party 
was still predominant, with Borodin as 
adviser, but the most outstanding man 
was Eugene Chen, the minister of foreign 
affairs, a man held in respect by all 

S arties. Chiang Kai-shok, after the 
efeat of Sun Chuan-fang, estab. a rival 
gov. at Nanchang. The march of the 
Nationalist armies had been prepared by 
propaganda, and on 3 Jan. 1927 anti- 
foreign feeling culminated in the attempt 
to seize the Brit, concession at Hankow, 
The concession was defended by marines, 
but no shot was fired and no lives wert* 
lost. Negotiations followed between Eu¬ 
gene Chen and O'MalUjy, the Brit. rei>re- 
seutative. The Brit. Gov. had adoptetl 
a new conciliatory policy towards C., and 
It was proT»osod to put the concessions at 
Hankow and Kiukiang under Chinese ad¬ 
ministration. Negotiations went forw^ard 
favourably, but on 24 Jan. a Brit, expedi¬ 
tionary force of 20,000 men, with tanks, 
aeroplanes, and artilloiy, arrived in Simng- 
hol. Shanghai was in danger from the 
fighting between CJhlang and Sun (’huarj- 
fang, but this prewiutionary metvsiiPi^ 
protect Brit, nationals so exasporat/Ctl the 
Chinese that Eugene Chen broke off 
negotiations. They were resumed later, 
and on 19 Feb. the Chon-O'Malloy agree¬ 
ment was signed. The .S. armies tf>ok 
Shanghai on 22 Mar., and 2 days later 
entered Nanking. Although Chlang's 
armies had a reputation for orderly bt*- 
haviour, a body of armed men begati 
systematic looting of foreigners* houses. 
Hoven foreigners were shot, anti otluirs, 
including the Brit, consul-general, were 
wounded. A party of 150 were eventually 
rescued imder cover of a barrage from 
Brit, and Amer. warships. These Nan¬ 
king outrages were the result of a Com¬ 
munist plot to discredit Chiang Kai-shek 
with the foreign powers. Chiang referred 
the powers to Nanking for their indem¬ 
nities, and on 15 April himself ordered a 
clean-up of Communists In Canton with 
2000 arrests and many executions. Pre¬ 
vious to tills the Hankow Gov. had tried 
to undermine his command in the army, 
and Chiang set up the rival Nanking Gov. 
He started the so-caUod purification move¬ 
ment and prosecuted the trade unions of 
Shanghai, with whose aid ho had tfikeii 
that city. In Peking Chang Tso-lin, who 
had maintained his authority since 1926, 
also started a Communist prosecution. 
The Hankow Gov. then began a military 
drive northward, hoping to take Peking 
in 3 months with tho help of Feng Yu- 
iisiang, who had declared for tho National¬ 
ist cause. Taug Sbeng-chih began tlie 
march against Peking on 22 April, hoping 
to Join with Feng, who was In Shensi with 
the Kuo-mln Chun or Nationalist Army, 
drilled with the fanaticism of a Cromwell. 
Hankow was itself beset by a Nationalist 
general of Chiang Kai-shek's faction. 
Tho gov. would have fallen had not Its 
troops gained a victory at Chumatlen and 
taken Cheng-chow. Feng controlled Ho¬ 
nan, while Tang returned to defend Han¬ 
kow. The severe losses at Chumatlen, 
however, indefinitely delayed tho attack 
on Peking. Meanwhile c;hlang was 
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oondactinff Ills own oampaigrn agratnst 
Poking:, and in June invadod Shantunir. 
Fifteen hundred Jap. troops suddenly 
occupied Tslnanfu, and Taingrtao was 
similarly grarrlsoned. The pretext was 
the protection of nationals, but Japan was 
interested in maintaining the supremacy 
of Chang Tso-lln. Hankow had declared 
war on Nanking on 9 July. Ohlang wse 
Jiemmed in on 3 fronts, as Feng, who had 
been keeping the balance between Nan¬ 
king and Hankow, lolnod with Hankow. 
However, the difference between the 2 
govs, was beginning to disappear. Mem¬ 
bers of the Kuomintang at Hankow 
iMJcnmo dissatisfied, as it appeared that 
Borodin was pledged to betray the gov. 
into a more violently communistic 
regime, presided over by the Chinese 
Communist party. On 17 July Ho 
Chicn. a Nati(maliMt general, taking ad- 
van tag<‘ of the Hankow forces being en¬ 
gaged with Nanking. des<H*nded on Han¬ 
kow and elfecUid a coup d'Hat. Ktigenc 
('hen was expelled, and later left C. for 
MoHfow. There was a gtmcral exodus of 
Chiia'Hc and rtusBian CominiiniHts. Mine 
SuTi publicly proclaimed at Moscow that 
Sun Vat-sen's work was betrayed into the 
hands the militarists, and tliat the 
revolution was finished. The only ob- 
fttia le now' hindering the reunion of ilan- 
kow and Naiiking was the pei*son of Chiang 
Kai -^hok. and he resigned on 12 Aug. 
1927. Nationalist eontrol was estab. B. 
(d the Vangtse, and In Sept, the Nanking 
(h*^. wiis organised hy the reunited Kuo- 
inintang. Nanking hocaine cap., haring 
no foreign couctwsions and being near 
Sluinghai. The gov, in nmonneing the 
workers’ and peasants' associations looked 
to the Stianghai bankers for support. 
Ill .Ian. 192H the Nanking (»ov. again 
offered Chiang the command of the* army 
and the leatlership of tiic revolution. 
He tried txi stabili.se the gov. in order to 
continue the N. eainpaign, and on 7 Jan. 
1928 the Third Nanking Gov, was organ- 
ised. Its manifesto was based on Hun’s 
Thrw People’s iTlnciplos, but all connec¬ 
tion with Soviet Knsaia w'as severed. 
T. V. Soong was appointed minister of 
fiiifince. He had the confidence of the 
Shanghai bankers, and a loan was fioated 
t-o HubHidlso the N. campaign. In Mar. 
the expedition started. Chiang was 
allied with Feng Yn-hsiang and Y’en llsl- 
sban, and the common enemy. Chang 
Tso-lin, was routed. The Japanese again 
rushed troops to Tslnanfu. ChJang’s 
advance was checked, and skirmishes 
between Japanese and Chinese were in¬ 
evitable, but more serious consequences 
worti avoided by Chiang's prudence. The 
implication that Chang Tso-lin was being 
indirectJy aided by Japan broke the 
morale of the N. resistance. Chang evacu¬ 
ated Peking, and, while en route for 
Manchuria, was blown up and killed. 

Under the Kuomintano tutelage. The 
party dictatorship of tlie Kuomlntang 
inaugurated the period of political 
tutelage which was to succeed militarism. 
At the fifth plenary session the Organic 
Law of the National Gov. was drawn 
up. This was the basis of the ensuing 


Five-Power Oor. The chief problem 
confronting the National Gov. was now a 
Tnllitary one, which in its financial aspect 
meant a burden of taxation. Ohlang 
wished to create a strong national army 
out of the existing troops, mod to dis¬ 
band and industrialise the remainder. 
He sought the help and personal advice 
of Bauer, a Ger. colonel; this man earned 
Chiang the jealousy of other commanders, 
notably Feng, who issued manifestoes 
criticising the gov. and ridiculing his 
colleagues. Chang Hsueh-liang, governor 
of Manchuria, acceded to the central 
authority, and this gave Chiang the 
opportunity to call a disbandment con¬ 
ference in Jan. 1929. Ho met with no 
support, and the failure of disbandment 
brought renewed civil war. In Feb. Feng 
left Nanking to join his army, wishing 
to control Shantung as soon as the 
Japanese evacuated. At the same time 
the Kwangsi party, the Fourth Army 
group at Hankow, became disalTected 
towards Cliiang. and made war on Nan¬ 
king. Fong failed to co-operate, and 
Chiang’s alertness destroyed the Kwangsi 
forces. Chiang had made overtures to 
Feng, promising him Shantung, but at the 
conclusion of the Wuhan or Hankow 
campaign tlie Nationalist control of Shan¬ 
tung proceeded. Feng was now openly 
hostile to Chiang, who, in asserting the 
authority of Nanking, was virtually 
dictator. In Mar. the Kuomintang con¬ 
vened the Third Party Congress, but 
although it strengthened the administra¬ 
tion of the gov., it failed to find a sound 
financial policy. In the N. dissatisfaction 
with the gov. was aggravated by famine. 
Meanwhile in Manchuria trouble was 
developing over a dispute which began in 
July when the Russian manager of the 
(fiiluese E. Railway was dismissed by 
the Chinese, following a police raid on the 
Hoviet consulate, A vStato of war existed 
for some months, imtil on 22 Dec. the 
Chinese aeeedod to the Russian demand 
tor a restoration of the status q^to ante. 
While the Manclnirian trouble wtks at its 
height. Chiang was forced to compound 
with Feng, who retired, leaving the 
Nationalist forces to occupy Loyang. 
The year closed with a mandate issued by 
the Nanking Gov., abolisliing extra¬ 
territoriality as from 1 Jan. 1930, In the 
N. the hegemony of Nanking was resented, 
and in Mar. Y’^en Hsi-shan allied himself 
with Feng and seized (sontrol of Peiping 
(Poking). Wang Ching-wel, the left 
wing advocate of reform, was expelled 
from the Kuomintang. In May civil 
war broke out between the N. and S. and 
in July resulted in a stalemate. 

Evevds in Chirm in the decade before the 
Second World War* Chang, ostensibly 
neutral, was eventually bribed by Cliiang 
Kai-shek and marched his troops from 
Ylanchuria to Tientsin, thereby threaten¬ 
ing the rear of the Y"en-Feng forces, but 
leaving Manchuria unguarded. He further 
seized the occasion to extend his gains 
southward to the Y'^ellow R. C^hlang Kai- 
shek, whose occupation of Hopei and 
Shansi had enabled him to defeat the 
coalition leaders, found it expedient to 
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acquiesce in Chang’s iisurpations and In¬ 
deed to entrust him with the pacification 
of the country N. of the Yellow K. When 
Ohicuig was directii^ the civil w^ar in the 
field, the Nanking Gov. was entrusted to 
Hu Han-min, the president of the Legis¬ 
lative Fuan, to whom Chiang was a 
junior member In the Kuomintang. 
After Chiang had won the war, the first 
thing he did on his return to Nanking was 
to imprison Hu. The Kuomintang was 
again split, and a SW. gov. was formed in 
Canton. But in 1931 came the Jap. 
military offensive in Manchuria, an event 
which prompted an overwhelming wave 
of nationalism, compelling the resignation 
of Chiang Kai-shek. His political dlfS- 
culties had been aggravated by the 
Communists. However, Chiang Kai-shek 
retained his military power by moans of 
alliances with loyal generals of sev. 
prove., w’hile effective authority in the 
coalition gov. was vested in Sun Fo. only 
son of Sun Yat-aen, who became head of 
the Executive Yuan, a post comparable 
to that of Prime Minister, the foreign 
minister being Eugene Chen. In this 
way some semblance of national solidarity 
against foreign aggression was brought 
about, though, as later years showed, it 
was far from effective. 

The Slno-Jap. War of 1931-3 ap¬ 
parently arose out of disputes over Jap. 
interests in the Manchurian Railway and, 
later, in the Shanghai area. Having 
overrun Manchuria in the autumn of 
1931, the Japanese disembarked troops in 
the Shanghai area, alle^ng that there 
had been an organised Chinese boycott 
of Jap. imports. The League of Nations 
and the Amer. and Brit. Govs, tried to 
stop the conflict by reminding Japan of 
her obligations imder the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922. This treaty guaranteed 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria and 
the 'open door’ for international trade. 
Japan was a signatory of this treaty, but 
she also had treaty rights over certain 
areas, which included that of maintaining 
garrisons in a defined railway zone. 
There was severe fighting early in 1932 in 
the Shanghai area. The Nanking forts 
were also fired on and a great attack 
launched at Chapei, while Jap, destroyers 
bombarded Woosimg. In reply to the 
League of Nations, the Jap. Gov, refused 
to recognise C. as an organised people in 
the sense of the League Covenant, but 
averred that Japan had no territorial or 
political aspirations In C. Negotiations 
for an armistice, however, broke down. 
A puppet state called Manchukuo was 
set up tmder Jap. control, C. ineffec¬ 
tually protesting against its estab. as a 
breach of her sovereignty. Then the Brit, 
and Amer. Govs, made a joint proposal 
for the cessation of hostilities, which 
Japan accepted, while rejecting the offices 
of neutrals in the settlement of the 
Manchurian dispute. A League com¬ 
mission imder Lord Lytton went out, 
however, to Manchuria to investigate the 
position, and issued a report sujinpesting 
the creation of a special regime there 
which would maintain the sovereignty 
of C. while safeguarding Jap. rights. 


But in spite of an overwhelming vote of 
the League in favour of the report, Japan 
rejected it, holding herself to be the 
chief power responsible for keeping peace 
in the For E. She then resumed the 
struggle, wliioh ended, so far os this phase 
of Siuo-Jap. relations was concerned, by 
Japan placing Pu-yi, ex-Emperor of C., 
on the throne of Manchukuo. 

By the close of 1932 a large Chinese 
array under Chang Hsuoh-llang, the 
young Manchurian warlord, was con¬ 
centrated in Jehol to repel the further 
advance of the Japanese from Manchuria. 
But Jehol soon fell, and by May 1933 
the Jap. armies had crossed the Great 
Wall and were standing outside Peking. 
An armistice was now sigued creating 
a demilitarised zone, and a political 
council was formed at Peking with 
delegated authority from the Executive 
Fitan to negotiate with the Japanese for 
the restoration of the public services. In 
other ports of the country, however, 
there was much internecine strife. Dis¬ 
affected elements from the Ninetecuith 
Route Army, which fought the Japanese in 
Shanghai, w’cre endeavouring to form a 
provisional gov. in Fukien with Eugene 
Chen as foreign secretary. Large Com¬ 
munist forces had begun a bitter struggle 
in Kiangsi, and, before all other factions 
had combined to repel them, had oven 
menaced Amoy. But early in 1934 the 
gov. forces regained their initiative and 
the Communist forces began their long 
march to NW. C. 

Althoiigli an armistice had been signed 
with Japan, later events were to show 
that that power w'as very far from straying 
her hand In C. The salient feature in the 
hist, of C. in the 25 years before the 
Second World War was the gradual 
development of Jap. influonw?, and oacdi 
step in the consolidation of that influence 
only marked the culmination of e poiicy 
which was initiated as long previously as 
1915, when Japan, taking advantage 
of favouring circumstance during the 
First World War, presout(?d some 21 
demands on C., *M3cepUince of which 
would Ijave reduced the country to the 
status of a Jap. protectorate. Their 
partial acceptance, however, gave Japan 
a strong hold in N. C., especially In Man¬ 
churia. After the First World War Jap. 
policy seemed to grow more conciliatory, 
and by the Nine Power Treaty, signed in 
Washington, Japan pledged herself to re¬ 
spect the sovereignty and territorial In¬ 
tegrity of C., and even to seek no exclusive 
privileges there. Tho gnrowth of Chinese 
nationalism, however, soon gave rise to 
friction with Japan. After the occupa¬ 
tion of Peking by the Nationalist armies, 
the autonomous gov. of Manchuria 
began to look to Nanking rather than 
to Tokyo for advice and tried to under¬ 
mine the position of the Japanese as 
lessees of the S. Manchurian Railway, and 
it was this that led directly to the Sino- 
.Jap. War of 1931-3 (described above) 
and the eventual ostab. of tho puppet 
state of Manchukuo. The Jap. armies 
actually marched on Poking in 1933, 
hut the city was saved by an armistloo 
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known as tbo Tangkii truce, by wbioh the became acute In July 1937 with the out- 
Nankine: Qov. agreed to prevent all break of lighting between Ohlneee and 
anti'Jap. activities In N. C- The next Jap. troops at Lukouohiao, SW. of Peking, 
significant event in C. was the pseudo- on the 7th. On 13 Aug. war broke out In 
seoessionist movement of the N. prove. Shanghai, and the unabashed invasion of 
—SuJyuau, Shantung, Hopei, Honan, further areas of C., without any declara- 
Chahar, and others. This movement tion of war, began. On 25 Aug. C. 
was ostensibly a Chinese revolt against secured a Russian loan to the value of 
an oppressive gov. led by Chinese generals, U.S. $500,000,000, and, with the support 
and it might have been regarded as a of Communists in N. C., Gen. Chiang was 
natural movement of reaction against prepared for a protracted war against the 
Communist or Bolshevik influences but Jap. aggression. The Communist troops 
for tho cloven hoof of Jap.‘co-operation’ wore organised into the Eighth Route 
in the movement at the time of its Army in N. 0. and the New Fourth Route 
anuounoement. Army in the Yangtse valley. At the close 

The iiino-Japanese War. Utter lack of of 1 year (July 1938) the Jap. armies were 
political cohesion characterised C. in in control of most of E. C.—300,000 sq. 
1935-6. The Nanking Gov,, under the m., with an estimated pop. of 130,000,000 
leadership of Chiang Ivai-shek, claimed —after more than 1,000,000 Chinese and 
to be the lawful Chinese gov. to speak Jap. lives had been lost and the greatest 
for all C. But, although it was un- misery suffered by the Chinese civilian 
questionably tho Central Gov. ile facto, pop. Probably the Chinese casualties 
its political Infliicnco was by no means were over 400,000 soldiers killed and 
commensurate with the geographical area twice as many wounded, while the 
of the country. In the N. Manchukuo Japanese had 100,000 killed and as many 
and Jehol, lis well as those provs. under wounded. The total number of refugees 
t he control of the Hopel-Chahar l*olitical was not fewer than 10,000,000, but the final 
Council, passed virtually under Jap. toll of the war in famine, flood, and disease 
control. Outer Mongolia adopted a .Soviet is not known. In the middle of 1938 Jap. 
form of gov., and seemed, politically armies of 1,000,000 were mobilised against 
speaking, to be regarded to all intents as 2,000,000 (^Jhinese on fronts 1500 ra. long, 
a protege* of the U.S.S.R. ‘ ('ommunist spread over an area more than half the size 
China,’ in a<ldition, comprised many areas of Europe. Neither country showed any 
in tho interior and in Fukien, and their sign of :nelding. The results of the cam- 
piviseuco inspired a series of military paign in the first year of the conflict 
♦•perntions against them on tho part of showed that Japan had obtained nominal 
the Nanking Gov. with varying degrees control over all the ter. bounded by a 
success. In the S. tho SW. Political line nmning from Hangchow through 
(vounoll—the so-called Canton Gov.—was Wuhu along the Yan^e to Hukow, N.- 
for some time practically independent of eastward to the flood area, and all the 
Nanking, and it was only after July 1936 country bounded by the bend of the 
that the Ck*ntral Gov. estab. any con* Yellow R. northward into Inner Mongolia. 
siderai}le mc^isure of control in the S. They also controlled nearly the whole of 
provs. It- was from those provs., and N- C., the provs. of Shantung, Shansi, 
especially from Kwangtung and Kwangsi, Hopei, Kiangsu, ports of Honan and 
that the greatest opposition to Jap. Anhwei being also in their occupation, 
penetration jind other foreign penetration Peking and Tientsin were entered almost 
liad come. Sino-Jap. tension grew acute immediately after the outbreak of the 
at the end of 1936, when a delegation of conflict, and in the former city a Jap.- 
stu dents <»f the uni vs. of N. C. pressed the created provisional gov, was inaugurated. 
Nanking Gov. to adopt a strong anti'Jap. Further S. the Japanese captured 
policy. They demanded an alliance Shanghai after a prolonged resistance, 
between the Kuomintang, Clilang Kai- and, following a rapid advance inland, 
Hhek’s Nationalist party, the Communists, stormed Nanking, the Nationalist cap. 
,ind all other organisations in I’csisting (Deo. 1937). The National Chinese seat 
Jap. aggression. Meanwhile the Com- of gov. had previously moved to Chungking 
fuunists, after their famous long march (Szechwan), far in the interior, but the 
fnmi Klangsl to Shensi in 1934-5, ha<l conduct of operations continued to be 
settled down in Yenoii and were on directed from Hankow by Chiang Kai- 
friendly terms with Gen. Chang Hsiieh- shek. As at Peking, a Jap.-sponsored 
bang’s troops whom Chiang Kai-shek had puppet gov. was ©stab, at Nanking. It 
sent to Sian to suppress the Communists, was early evident that Japan’s niechan- 
Eorly in Doc. Cliiang flew to Sian to press ised troops and modem equipment alte- 
the unwilling young general to action gether outweighed the numerically 
against tho c5ommunlsta, but Chiang was superior masses of Chinese troops, whose 
kidnapped and imprisoned by Chong lock of tanks, aeroplanes, and heavy 
Hsueh-llang on 12 Doc. Anxious to form mobile artillery found but little oorapensa- 
a united front against Jap. invasion. Chou tion in tenacity and bravery. But 
Kii-lai, a Communist loader. Intervened Quantities of arms were constantly finding 
and secured the release of Chiang Kai- their way into C., particularly from the 
shek on condition that Chiang promised Soviet Gov., via Kansu, over the frontier 
to stop civil war and to co-operate with all ^om Fr. Indo-C^., Hoi^ Koi^. 

parties in face of foroigrn Invasion. This Necessarily tho oonfl^t repercussions 
co-operation between tho Kuomintang on those countries which had ^mmeroial 
and the Communists greatlv alarmed the and busine^ interests in the Far E. 
Japanese, and tension with Japan Moreover the Jap. press began to 
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critlolBe Britain on account of the arms this purpose, and, later, derelopment 
traffic tiiTouffh Hong Kong; there were oompanies were formed with Jap. capital, 
incidents at Shanghai, and the wounding A Supremo Council of N. O. was formed 
of the Brit, ax^as. in Aug. 1937 by about the same time, in which were 
machine-gun Are during a Jap. air incoraoratod the Jap.-controlled Nanking 
reconnaissance led to a temporary and Poking provisional govs, 
deterioration of Anglo-Jap. relations. Considerable friction developed in 1938- 
There was also some tension between 1939 between Japan and the W. powers, 
Japan and the U.S.A., partlcnlarly after and protests were made by the Amer., 
the sinking of the Amer. gunboat Panay Brit., and Fr. Govs, at the closing of 
on the Yangtse (Dec. 1937). With the Yaugtso to foreign shipping, a step 
Germany and Italy, Japan’s partners which was contrary to the ‘open door’ 
in the Anti-Comintern Pact (q.v.), how- policy which tlio W. powers had con- 
over, Japan’s relations continued to be sistcntly upheld in C. The CTant of 
cordial. At the end of June 1938 Japan an Amer. credit of 825,000,000 to C. for 
stated that she proposed to occupy the purchase of Amer. inanufs. and 
Hainan, the large is. near Fr. Indo-C., primary produce also strained .Tap.- 
but the prompt action of the Fr. Gov. Amer. relations, while tho action of the 
in occup^ng the Paracel Is., a series of Brit. Gov. in 1939, in deciding to assist t;!. 
coral reefs t-o the SE. of Hainan, coupled by the creation of a £10,000,000 exchange 
with a warning from the Brit. Gov., slabilistition fund (sec ('itrui^ncv, etc. 
deterred Japan from ctuTying out her above), evoked bitter protest from Japan, 
intention. Tension also grow with 1-Yance over tlm 

Bv the end of the second year of the occupation of Hainan and tho annexation 
conflict neither C. nor Japan was within of the Spratley Is., a small group in tho 
Sight of ultimate victory, and both S. G. Sea, sovereignty over which was 
countries recognised that the stniggle claimed by Franct>. Tension grow still 
would he prolonged indetlnitely. Both more acute uith tlie Jap. landing at 
govs, announced thoir determination to Kulangsu. the occupation of ,Swat^>w, 
pursue the conflict to a victorious close, and the blockade of the Brit, and Fr. 
In the autumn of 1938 the Japanese pur- concessions at Tientsin, with the conso- 
suod a vigorous drive up the Yangtse, and quont infliction of huinillations on Brit, 
they soon occupied Kiukiang. In 0<*t. subjects by Jap. sfddlers. 
they captnred Hankow and Canton. In China in the l^econd World War. C. was 
Feb. 1939 the Japanese descended on the rapidl 3 * changing before the Second World 
is. of Hainan, a move which caused un- War. In the decade 1928-37 the \V.- 
easiness to tho Fr. Gov. but led to no trained Chinese had tlieir opportunity 
action by them. In the spring of 1939 to secure administrative control within (’. 
there was a re.sumption of military ac- and to modernise the country. In this 
tivity with tho launching of a Chinese same decade C.’s lu'avy and light in¬ 
offensive on all fronts; but apart from dustrles expanded with rapidity, and 
local successes in central C. and near In nil kinds of eTiterprises whirdi Inul 
Canton, the military situation was little formerly been possible only umlcr foreign 
altered. Later (May) tlio Japanese in- ownership or management tlic C'hinese 
teusified their grip on the Cliinese coast manifested (‘%"er more enterprise an<l 
by landing at the international settlement competence. The National (iov. also 
of Kulangsii (off Amoy), and by occupying showed skill in dealing with folfeigu 
Swatow (June). In N. and central C. countries. wh(>8e conservative intor^s 
and in tho Canton area the Chinese Com- were calculated to ri^sent any nttowpt 
nmnist Eighth Iloute Army, tho New by tho Chinese (iov. to compel them to 
Fourth Army, and Pearl River columns respect the national interests of G. The 
carried on a well-organised guerrilla primary' problem wiis the old desire of the 
w^arfare with considerable .success. Th<j foreign interests for a strong man to rule 
general position tlien was that wliUc the C. on their behalf, and they naturally 
Japanese nominally controlled vast areas favoured tho idea of making (’hiang 
of C., their actual control was limited to Kai-shok their strong man. Hut Chiang 
key cities, ports, waterways, and railways, Kai-shek gradually succeeded in corn- 
while outside the main lines of communi- inittiug America and Great Britain, 
cation they ha<l little or no hold on the among tho great powers, not onlv to 
countryside. But, necessarily, the effec- support of the CUlneso Gov. but also 
tive control of the coast, especially after gmdual relinquishment of their privi- 
the fall of Canton, made it practically legos; and this reacted against Jaj>an, 
impossible for C. to import war materials which stood alone in supporting R^riMt-orial 
by sea, and in 1940 her main arR^ries of and political imperialism in C. and In doing 
communication with the outside world so against the Interests of tlu' great W. 
were tho ‘hack doors’—the long caravan democracies. C. In 1937 was well on tlie 
route from Lanchow (Kansu) In the NW. w’^ay to attaining the rank for which her 
to Asiatic Russia, and the new road pop. and resources qualified her, but which 
linking Kunming (Yunnau) with Burma, her prolonged repudiation of W. clvill- 
Tliis remarkable piece of road construction sation and tho ensuing period of civil 
was completed in Dec, 1938 in spite of strife and conf\islon had hlthert-o denied 
the greatest difficulties. her. The turning-point was the Leith- 

In the occupied areas the Jnp. Gov. Ross mission to C. in the winter of 193,M; 
made strong efforts to exidoit the economic tills, and the Chinese currency refonu then 
resources of the country, and In 1938 a successfully carried out with the co-opera- 
‘China Board’ was formed in Tokyo for Uon of Brit, banks, constituted in Jap. 
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opinion the abandonment by Britain of in Nov.-Dee. 1943, and pub. ibe Oairo 
her traditional pro-Jap. policy. The declaration on 1 Dec. that Hhe territories 
prospect that C. would soon be receiving Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
largo credits for industrialisation on the Manchuria, Formosa (Taiwan), and the 
basis of her new financial stability was Pescadores, shall be restored to China.' 
one that alarmed the rulers of Japan. The terms of this declaration were again 
Brit, financial support was a factor of affirmed in the 3 govs.’ Potsdam declara- 
vital importance in enabling C. to with- tion on 26 July 1945. 
stand the Jap. invasion; hence the The Communists were, however, con- 
Japaneso now believed that the only way slderably increasing their power, especially 
to win the war against C. was to drive in the later years of the Second World 
Britfiin by pressure and threats Into with- War. They had no confidence in many 
drawing this support. The primary of the Kuomintang leaders, who, they 
motive of Japan In the war which began averred, had been at least as Interested in 
in 1937 with the clash at Lukouchiao, SW. fighting them as in fighting Japan. In 
of Poking, was to prevent C. from be- the later stages of the war In C. guerrilla 
coming a great power. Honoo arose a activity by the Communist forces rather 
great struggle, involving directly than regular warfare by Chiang’s troops 
.500,000,000 people in the 2 warring states, cont>ajned the larger part of the Jap. 
a confilot which would have been continu- forces. In early 1944 some 22 dlvs., or 
ally absorbing the attention of the world 64 per cent of tne Jap. forces in C., were 
were it not for the war of even ■wider scope operating against Communist troops 
which was threatening to break out In behind the regular front. The Japanese 
Europe and Involve all the great powers of began an offensive in Honan Just before 
the W. The conclusion of the Matsuoka this time, but even then the forces witli- 
Pact between Japan and Russia (April drawn from those operating e^inst the 
1941) dismayed the Chinese Gov. of ^errillas were small. In addition to these 
Chungking, although Chlang Kai-shek Jap. forces, the puppet army of 750,000 
himself never lost confidence in the W. men under Wang Ching-wei was engaged 
powers. Despite the pact it soon became against the Communists. Yet in this 
evident that C. had no cause for appre- struggle behind the regular fronts there 
henslon. Moscow Intended to continue were few lorro battles. The Com- 
ftssistaneo to C., and Britain and the munist forces claimed, however, that in 
i;.S.A. announced new currency credits, the 12 months between June 1943 and 
Although relations between the Chung- June 1944 they accounted for nearly 
king Gov. and the Chinese Communism 200,000 Jap. and Chinese puppet forces, 
could best bo described as merely an besides taking 75,000 prisoners. During 
armed truce, the higher leaders on both 1941 and 1942 the Japanese gained some 
sides appeared determined to prevent the ground, but from 1943 wore losing. The 
dispute from interfering with C.'s rosls- pop. paying taxes to the Communist 
tanco to the invaders. At the beginning regime rose from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000, 
of 1941, however, a new conflict took the Japanese lost or abandoned 13,000 
place between Cliiang’s troops and the forts, involving a consequent loss of 
t;ommunistded New Fourth Army in motor roads and blockade ditches, and in 
Anhwei. The Communists had been the first half of 1944 the Chinese Coin- 
opcraling helilnd the Jap. frontier over munlsts recaptured 24 Asien (co.) cities 
since C'hiang's troops retreated to the and retained control of at least a third of 
interior in 1938, and their success in them. With some Justification the Oom- 
gucrrilla warfan* had earned some fame, munlsts claimed that only their forces, at 
In an attack which wivs only possible via this time, bad been able to carry on 
Jup, occupied areas, Chiang managed to effectively this war behind the enemy 
inflict 14,000 casualties on the New lines, even though they had received no 
Fourth Army and captured its com- supplies from outside, even from Russia; 
mander, Gen. Yeh T'ing. The remainder and they maintained that in 1941 there 
of the New Fourth Army was ordered to were nearly 1.000,000 Central Gov. troops 
rotn'at to N. Anhwei. This was the first fighting behind the Jap. lines, hut that 
breach of the Kuomlntang-Commimist by 1944 their number was no more than 
co-operation, and it was destined to 30,000, many having deserted to the 
precede further conflicts hotwtieu the two enemy. By this time the main Coramu- 
in the later stiiges of the reslsUinoe war. nist forces behind the Jap. regular front 
After repeated raids, with large were the Eighth Route Army, with 320,000 
numbers of war pianos, the Japanese had. men serving in an area extending from 
by mid 1941, still failed to realise that the Lunghai Railway up to S. Jehol and 
they could bomb Chungking for years Liaoning in Manchuria; the New Fourth 
without much effect. The city had the Army of 150,000 operating S. of the Lung- 
flnest passive air defences. Dug-outs hai Railway in Kiangsu and parts of 
wore built in solid rock ciipablo of sus- Anhwei, Hupeh, and CJhekiang; and 
tainlng direct hits by the heaviest bombs, small forces operating near Hong Kong 
The rebound from the Matsuoka Pact and on Hainan Is. But the limiting toc- 
camo quickly in the Brit, and Amer. tor of the operations of these Communist 
credits, the arrival of an Amer. air mission armies was shortage of ammunition, 
in (Chungking, and the Brit, ambas.'s They had nothing but what was captured 
Ottsuranco that the Burma Road would be from the enemy or made in small local 
kept open. C. also gained international arsenals. This shortage enforced close- 
pw>«tige when the 3 loaders of Great range fighting and often made it impossible 
Britain, the U.S.A., and C. met in Cairo to liquidate a Jap. force after it had been 
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suiTOtmcled. Moreover the tihortaare pre* 
ventod them from bringinir about any 
serious dislocation of Jap. railway com¬ 
munications or damage to industrial in¬ 
stallations. With reasonable ammunition 
supplies, the Chinese Communists might 
have been able to weaken the whole Jap. 
position in N. and central C., and it waa 
a situation which clearly offered a great 
opportunity in the allied war effort 
ligainst Japan. But the Kuomintang 
had for some years enforced a strict 
blockade of the Communist areas. The 
Communist party considered that it was 
impossible to overcome C.’s military and 
economic difficulties without the intro¬ 
duction of democratic reforms, and they 
could certainly make political capital out 
of the comparative success of their armies 
operating under logistic difficulties, but 
with full popular support, as against the 
rapid collapse of the Kuomlntanig armies 
in Honan and their severe defeats in 
Hunan. It was generally believed in 
Yenan, the Commimist centre, that the 
widespread desertion of Kuomlntang 
forces to the puppet armies was the result 
of a deliberate policy to build up a force 
wldch could preserve N. C. for the Kuo- 
mintang after the collapse of Japan. 
Failing an agreement between Yenan 
and Chungking, indications in 1944 were 
that the collapse of Japan would leave 
N. C. in the hands of the Communist 
forces and that It would be extremely 
difficult for the Kuomlntang to dislodge 
them. 

China after the Second World War. C. 
greeted the Jap. surrender with mixed 
feelings. Since April (1945) negotiations 
had been going on intermittently in 
Moscow between the Chinese Premier, 
T. V. Soong, brother-in-law of Chiaiig, 
and Soviet leaders. In Aug. it was 
announced in Chungking that a treaty 
had been signed with Russia by wdiich C. 
agreed to let Russia jointly use Port 
Arthur and Dairen emd the Chinese 
Changchun railways for 30 years. C. 
also agreed that Outer Mongolia, over 
which C. had hitherto enjoyed suzerainty 
but in which Russian influence had been 
increasingly exercised since 1921, was to 
decide by referendum whether she wanted 
to be independent from C. It was later 
revealed that the treaty was in fact part 
of the secret agreement reached in Yalta 
in Feb. 1945 without the participation 
of C. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Sino- 
Jap. War, Cliiang’s half a million best 
troops under Gen. Hu Tsung-nan. who had 
been encircling Yenan since 1940, began 
operating in N. Shensi and captured the 
Communist bases of Ts’unhua and other 
towns. In other parts of C., Shansi, 
Hopei, Chahar, and Manchuria, conflicts 
between Communist and the former 
puppet troops were also reported. The 
whole country was on the brink of civil 
war. The Communist leader, Mao Tse- 
tung, flew to Chungking in Sept, to 
negotiate with Chiang, and agreement 
was reached on 10 Oct. that a Political 
Consultative Conference to include the 
5 main parties should be convened to 


settle their differences. But before the 
conference took place Communist bases 
were attacked in Hopei, Shensi, Honan. 
Anhwei, Hupeh, Chekiang, and Kwang- 
tung. In the midst of this confused 
situation Central Gov. forces were landed 
at Chingwangtao from Amer. transports 
with a ^^lew to wiping out all the Com¬ 
munist bases In Manchuria and Hopei. 
Meanwhile the Russian forces in Man¬ 
churia had announced that they were 
withdrawing from the country (under tije 
terms of a Slno-Sovlet treaty concluded 
since the war) and that Central Got. 
troops were due to take over Manchuria. 
Chiang, however, requested the Russian 
troops to stay on as from 6 Sept, for 
another 3 months in order to gain tluje 
for him to ship his troops there. To this 
request the Russians readily agreed. On 
4 Nov. 1945 an overwhelming force of 
Commimist-8 captured Kw^olsul, cap. of tin* 
prov. of Suiyuan. Ten days later power¬ 
ful gov. forces landed in Tsingtao in a de ¬ 
termined effort to clear Shantung of the 
Communists. After these events a mili¬ 
tary and political truce was arrange^l 
between Chungking and the Communist 
representativeChouEn-lai; but in Fob. 194(1 
civil war prevailed in Manchuria. Follow - 
Ing close upon the successful advance of the 
gov. troops in Manchuria in the summer 
of 1946, a 15-day truce was arranged 
during which the Amer. mediator, Gen, 
Marshall, made an effort to And a basis for 
a permanent settlement of the tfliinese 
civil war, but with no real hope of success. 
The ‘unofficial war’ between the Commu¬ 
nist and gov. or Nationalist forties, whic h 
had been dragging on for a year or moit-. 
flared up in July (1946) into what scHuned 
to be a full-scale test to decide w’ho should 
be master. The situation was the more 
confused from the fact that the C’cmt- 
inunists frocjuently asserted their faith 
in Chiang Kai-shek personally, wrhlle it 
was still open to them to entejf the 
Coalition Gov. agreed upon at the (mmig- 
king conference of all parties in Feh. 
(1946). The gov., for Its PAlt. also 
protested that it still eaniesWT desircHl 
te end the conflict by agreement through 
the peace envoys of Gen. Marshall. 
Meanwhile Nationalist forces w’crt; launch¬ 
ing an attack on the Communist front 
in Kiangsu, N. of the Yangtse, and 
developing an offensive in the Kirin prov. 
of Manchuria, employing in these gtmeral 
attacks quantities of lend-lease Amer. 
weapons, including dc^stroyer escorts, 
minesweepers, and aircraft. Eorlv In 
Aug. Nationalist aircraft, made a strong 
attack on the Conununist cap., Yenan. 
Late in Ang. (1946), in Manchuria, Com¬ 
munist forces struck a blow at the rail¬ 
way between Mukden and Changchun, and 
in C. proper fighting was in progress In 
Shansi prov., but Nationalist reinforce- 
mento wore quickly sent to save the 
railway. The efforts of the Amer. 
mediators were still politely welcomed. 
Gen. Marshall and Dr Htuort h^ ob¬ 
tained the assent of both sides to tht? 
appointment of a committee, under Dr 
Stuart’s chairmanship, iAi discuss the 
formation of the .State Council which w*b 4 i 
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to be the mainjspring of the projected 
Coalition Gov. Aooording to the Cfhxmg- 
kinpr agreement the oonnoil was to oonsist 
of 40 members, half from the Knomlntang 
and half from the other parties, and Its 
constitution was designed to mark the 
formal ending of the Knomlntang dlc< 
tatorship and the dawn of a democratic 
system. But the efforts of the mediators 
were now being frustrated by the rapid 
march of military events. An advance 
by the better equipped Nationalist troops 
on the Communist centre of Kalgan 


were ordered home. The announcement 
of these measures was made In Nanking 
(17 Feb^ with a frank statement by 
Chiang Kai«shek that C.*s snrvivad as a 
nation was at stake. 

NanMna Oaoemmmt loses Manchuria 
and North China to the Communists. The 
refusal of the gov. to carry into effect the 

S oUtical accord embodied In the resolu- 
ons adopted by the Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference in April 1946 gave the 
Communists legitimate groimd for com¬ 
plaint. though the Incurable suspicion in 
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threatened to undermine the entire posi¬ 
tion of the Ycuan adinlnistration in N. C. 
The Communists had now alst) suffered 
equally serious reverses in Manchuria; 
Harbin and Kirin were now threatened. 
At the end of Jan. (1947) the U.S. Gov. 
formally abandoned its long sustained 
effort to mediate In the quarrel, criticising 
extremist elements in both Chinese camps 
and suggesting that the salvation of C. 
lay in the assumption of leadership by 
the Liberals in the Kuomlntimg and the 
Talnor political parties. The severity of 
the (la^iinesc Gov.*s remedial measures in 
Feb. matched the seriousness of the 
country’s economic plight. Her currency 
was pegged nt a roallstlo level, and 
Htringent war-time controls wore reintro¬ 
duced. The rate of exchange was now 
12,000 Chinese dollars for 1 Amor, dollar. 
Trade in gold and fortjlgn currencies was 
I)rohibttea and private fortunes abroad 


which they held the Kuomintang was the 
primary cause of their failure to accept 
the array reorganisation upon which 
Chiang Kai-shek insisted. Hence the 
continuance of the civil war, which now 
drived on into 1947. The position in 
the early months of 1947 was that Chiang 
was directing his operations to the res¬ 
toration of communications on the 
Tientsln-Pukow and Lung-Hai railways 
In N. C., and to the recovery of the ter. 
N. of Changchun up to the N. Sungari R, 
In Mar. (1947) the gov. announced their 
occupation of Yenan, the remote Com¬ 
munist cap. in Shensi. But that strong- 
bold bad been stripped and deserted so 
that its seizure had no great strategical 
effect on the anti-Commnnist campaign. 
The strength of the Communists in C. 
depended upon the contrast existing in 
purjlic opinion between certain meritorious 
features of the system they practised and 
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the many evils which the erov. still 
tolesrated within its own tors. 

In Jiily the Chinese State Council 
dooreed ‘total mobilisation* and the ban 
of the Deinooratjc League, a party formed 
mostly by unlv. profs, and Intellectuals, 
an indicsation of the serious crisis facing 
the Nanking Gov., which had at this time 
suffered in its ill-advised attempt to 
suppress the Communists by force of 
arms instead of effecting salutary reforms 
while permitting the Commimlsts to exist 
in a separate state N. of the Yellow R. 
The significance of the crisis lay in the 
gov. *8 frank acknowledgment of its de¬ 
pendence npon Amer. aid to enable It to 
carry the civil war to a successful con¬ 
clusion. Hence the popular suspicion 
that America by aiding Ohiang was in 
faot encouraging him to carry on the 
intomecine war as well as his oictatorial 
rule, though In tact the U.S.A. was con- 
tinnaUy uigiEig Chiaikg to fight Com¬ 
munism by inteanoal reform as well as 
military weapons. After the Second 
World War political reorganisation left 
the Knomintang in elE^tive control 
behind a democratlo facade, but was not 
an honest attempt to cflury out the 
proposals of the joint Politioal Con¬ 
sultative ConfcrezKse of 1946 on which 
many hopes were based by C.’s friends 
abroad. The Communists and the Demo¬ 
cratic League ha<l held aloof, while the 
Kuomintang and its oflhhoots, the Youth 
party and the Democratic Socialists, had 
abandoned all pretence of conciliation. 
Chiang Ked-shek, relying upon his 
Amer.-trained and equipped troops, was 
confident of speedy victory earlier in 
1947 when he launched an all-out offensive 
against the Communist-held areas; but 
following the Pyrrhic victory of the cap¬ 
ture of Yenon, tlie tide of war turned. 
The Commimists, with the support of the 
rural pop., concentrated on attaofclDg 
communications emd, keeping their own 
forces intact, inflicted great losses <mi the 
gor, forces. Heavy fighting continued 
in the summer (1947) In Manchuria, where 

? ov. forces were still struggling to reopen 
he railways. The military misfortunes 
of the gov. served to aggravate its 
economic plight, which in turn made the 
prosecution of the war more difficult 
without foreign aid. 

Towards the late autumn of 1947 the 
situation of the Nanking Gov. had de¬ 
teriorated markedly. In Shantung large 
Communist forces had escaped into 
Kiangsu; others had ovemm Honan, 
Anhwei, and E. Hupeh, and reawshed the 
N. bank of the Yan^e; while those 
driven out of N. Shensi in Mar. had seized 
fresh areas of hitherto unoccupied ter. in 
the neighbouring prov. of Shansi. Another 
oup of Communist forces had crossed 
e Yellow R. from S. Shansi and spread 
into W. Honan. In Hopei the N. section 
of the Tienteln-Pukow railway and the 
Peklng-Paottng corridor along the Po- 
king-Hankow railway had been lost by 
the gov., and the Peking-Paoting-Tient- 
sin triangle, which they had cleared in 
Sept., had now been reoocupied by 
the Communists, in Manchuria the 


situation was even worse: the narrow 
corridor along the main railway, held by 
gov. forces, bad now been reduced to a 
few isolated areas, and the whole forward 
area N. of Changchun to the Sungari R. 
had been abandoned. 

By Mar. (1948) the whole of Shansi 
was in the hands of the Communists. 
Honan was almost completely ovemm, 
except for a l^ge patch with Cliongohow 
at tlie centre. The Communists had 
strengthened their grip over Manchuria 
and N, C., while the S. Manchurian Rail¬ 
way was largely destroyed. The Peking- 
Mukden lino had been out of commission 
for scv. weeks, and large portions wrecked. 
With the loss of Liaoyang and Panshan, 
2 important ports to the SE., Mukden 
was further isolated. The whole NE. of 
Hupeh was In the hands of the Com¬ 
munists, who had now out the Hankow- 
Ichang waterway, and were pushing 
westwards. In the spring of 1948, under 
Amer. pressure for demoeratisation, 
Chiang summoned the National Assembly, 
whose members were elected or appointed 
by bimself in 1936, to elect a president 
and a vioe-i>rG8ident. He was elected 
president, but his own candidate for the 
vice-presidency, Sun Fo, was defeated, 
and Den. Li Tsung-jen was elected vice- 
president. 

The strength of the Communist party, 
which had enabled it to hold its own 
agahist the numerically stronger and 
better equipped forces of the gov., was 
largely due to the enthusiasm and 
idealii^ of its leaders; to the discipline' 
and able command of Its military forces; 
to its able conduct of guerrilla warfare; 
to the economic benefits it promised to a 
poor country like C.; to the vast peasant 
support it enjoyed; and to the growing 
discontent towards the Kuomintang, 
coaled with chaotic economic conditions. 

Tme interminable war was inflicting 
grievous misery on a third of C. Inflation 
was followed by a tremendous increase in 
the cost of living and flight of capital. 
There were serious rice riots in W. and 
central C.; the pro vs. were proving in¬ 
subordinate towards tlie t’entiol Dov.; 
there was general unrest among all 
classes. The overall picture in C. 
towards the end of 1948 was that the 
Nanking Gov. had made no attempt to 
check the corruption that prevailed in 
liigher ofllcial circles. No attempt liad 
been made to tax the wealthy to pav for 
the war. None of the chief Nationalist 
generals had been superseded or punislied 
for Ineffloiency, Foreign tratle was 
dwindling, gov. monopolies were increas¬ 
ing, and the gov. had formulated no 
definite economic plans, such as might bo 
expected of any realist gov. which was 
determined to exorcise the spectre of 
popular discontent, and to defeat a 
rebellion which owed its success loss to 
^ctories over ill-fed Nationalist onnies 
than to the gov.’s administrative sins of 
corruption and suppression. Meanwliile 
there was a rapid debacle in Manchuria, 
which Indicated the complete coUapse of 
St Nationalist armies. 

Whether further Amer. old could have 
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saved them is doubtful. Tbo culminating: 
point of the Nankiim Qor/a ineptitude 
came at the end of Oot. (19i8) when 
Communist troops broke into Mukden. 
This irruption, which in effect marked the 
tumingr-point of the civil war, was soon 
followed by the fall of the city and the 
surrender of its onoo-powerful Nationalist 
grarrison. The elimination of the grarrlson 
of Mukden meant that the Communists, 
now masters of Manchuria, could concen¬ 
trate against the few remaining strong¬ 
holds of the gov. in N. C., and the fall of 
Taiyuan, cap. of Shansi, was expected at 
any moment, for Gen. Fu Tso-yl. who 
was responsible for the defence of N. O., 
had insulheient troops and arms to hold 
out against Communist forces who were 
superior In numbers and well armed— 
with captured Nationalist arms and equip¬ 
ment—and contemplated withdrawal into 
Chahar and Huiyuan. 

The immediate reason for the disastrous 
turn in the military situation—which lost 
the gov. in succession Chefoo, Kalfeng, 
Chinchow, Changchun, and now Mukden 
—apart from faulty generalship, was the 
poor morale of the Nationalist forces. 
The nows of the surrender of the Chang¬ 
chun garrison of 80,000 men, whicli 
n^tused to continue fighting, had a 
further depressing effect on the spirit of 
the either gov. forces, and in fact was 
followed by the surrender of 7 divs. in 
the corridor (a small strip Including Peking 
and Tientsin), thus scaling the fate of 
Mukden and Manchuria. Gen. Fu was 
now in a hazardous situation. Witli a 
force of no more than 300,000 his task was 
to hold a front reacliing In a vast arc from 
Paofxjw, in the NW., to Shanhalkwan, In 
the E.; while some of his divs. were strung 
out along the Peklng-Hankow line well 
rt. of Paoting. I'he Comraimist armies, 
fiushed with victory, had above all been 
enormously reinforced with captured 
arms, artillery, munitions, and other 
equipment. 

It was not long before the Communists 
followed up these suooessee by thrusting 
southward along the Hsuohow defence 
line protecting Nanking, the gov.’s 
plight being aggravated by food riots in 
Nanking and Shanghai which only ended 
with the imposition of martial law (11 
N<iv .) and by a quickening siilral of infla¬ 
tion. At Uie end of Nov. the 250,000 
troops making up the Nationalist garrison 
of Hsuebow, following some weeks of con¬ 
fused fighting, abandoned the stronghold 
on orders from Nanking to hasten to the 
relief of the 140,000 troops of the Twelfth 
Array Group now encircled SW. of Su- 
hsien. This latter group had not long 
pmviously marched eastwards through 
Anhwei prov. to the support of their 
outnumbered comrades in the Suhsien 
area. The Hsuohow garrison and other 
troops comprising 3 Nationalist army 
groups had failed to relieve the Twelfth 
Army Group and, in their abortive efforts 
to do so, sustained 30,000 casualties. 
In the rapidly deteriorating situation 
CldaDg on 10 Dec. ordered the extension 
of ma^al law to the whole of C. under 
Nationalist control except the W. pro vs. 


and Formosa. About the middle ot Dec. 
the situation around Peking suddenly took 
a serious turn for the worse from the gov.*8 
standpoint, for Gen. Lin Piao*8 well- 
trained Manchurian troops, having driven 
back Gen. Fu Tso-yi^s best gov. troops on 
a front 30 m. E. of the line Peking-Tlen- 
tein-Tangku, had advanced to within 10 
ra. N. of Peking, and the W. airfield, only 
3 m. outside the city, was evacuated. 
The gov. forces, which had abandoned 
Hsuohow and withdrawn 100 ra. south¬ 
wards to Pengpu, from where they ostab. a 
now line of defence for Nanking along the 
Hwai R., now made a further withdrawal, 
this time to Chuhsien, only 30 m. NW. of 
the cap. 

With the fall of Hsuchow the result of 
the civil war was no longrer really in doubt. 
Chiong summoned a military conference 
in Nanking, but very few commanders-in¬ 
chief or prov. governors came. In N. 
C. Tientsin was captured by the P.L.A. 
(People‘8 Liberation Army) on 15 Jan. 
1949, after 3 days of fierce fighting. On 
21 Jan. Chiang Kai-shek was forced to 
resign by the Sun Fo-Li Tsung-jen faction 
and LI Tsung-jen, the vice-president, 
became acting president; Sun ITo was 
appointed premier. Li’s first act was to 
dlsoand the secret police and to free 
political prisoners, but his orders were 
largely ineffective, for the secret police 
was Chiang’s personal force and would 
obey no orders from anyone else, and the 
amnesty only served to shorten the lives 
of those in concentration camps. The 
P.L.A., under Gens. Nien Jung-chen and 
Lo Jung-huan, were now besieging Peking, 
and, after 2 weeks* negotiations, Fu Tso-yi 
Iieacefully handed over the anot cap. to its 
new master on 31 Jan. In Mar. Li Tsung- 
jen sent a peace delegation headed by 
Gen, Chang Chih-chung, governor of 
Sinkiang, and Shao Li-tzu, once ambas. to 
Moscow and now secretary-general of the 
national assembly, to Peking to discuss 
terras. On their arrival they chose to stay 
with the Communists. In April Sun Fo 
moved the gov. to Canton, the cradle of 
the revolution of his father. Sun Yat-sen, 
but the vice-president stayed on in Nan¬ 
king. The P.L.A. crossed the Yangteie in 
force on 20 April, and during the operation 
damaged the Brit, destroyer Amethyst 
and caused some casualties. Nankiag 
was entered on 23 April, thus bringing 
formally to an end tbe 22 years* rule of 
Chiang Ked-shek's regime. Events now 
moved rapidly. The governor of Sui- 
yuan, a subordinate to Fu Tso-yi, was 
persuaded by Fu to change his allei^anoe 
to the new authority, and other NW. 
prove, soon followed suit. In S. C. the 
rulers of Hunan and Yunnan peacefully 
changed sides. Kuomintang troops in 
Shanghai and other coastal areas fled to 
Taiwan and Hainan is. While the 
P.L.A. marched S. praotiooUy unopposed, 
the Nationalist Gov. moved back to 
Chungking, but this time tbe country 
failed to rally to them. Wlien the 
People’s Gov. was set up in Peking on 1 
Oot. 1949 the old one had withdrawn to 
Taiwan, with Chiang again at its head. 

When the Nationalist Gov. had come 
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to power In 1927, the Ohlnoso had hoped 
that Chiang £ai<8he3c would put an end to 
the former warlords* civil wars and would 
industrialise C. aocording to Sun Yat'sen*s 
Plan for Naiional Reconstruction, Apart 
from his ruthless purges and unsuccessful 
military campaigns against the Commu¬ 
nists, whom Sun Yat-sen welcomed as 
allies and who greatly helped him In his 
early revolutionary cause, Chiang con¬ 
stantly engaged in civil wars with troops 
inside his own party. It is on record that 
during his 10 years* rule before the Slno- 
Jap. war there had not been a period of 
3 months In which there was no civil war 
between his ‘Central* troops and other 
‘Local’ forces. But Chlang’s ‘military 
tutelage’ regime excluded any non-Kno- 
niiutaug party members from his gov., and 
all other political parties, left or right, 
were soon forced to go underground. His 
alliance with the class of vested interests 
in Shanghai and other big cities alienated 
the vast majority of the people, especially 
the peasants who constituted 90 per cent 
of the pop. Until about 1937 a new 
liberal-minded middle class, which could 
have been the mainstay to check Com¬ 
munism as well as right-wing extremists, 
was gradually emerging in the cities; but 
it was systematically destroyed by the sub- 
sequent inflation. As a result, the white- 
collar workers were meiged with the 
peasant masses, and this made the alliance 
of the intellectuals with the Communists 
iron-cast. Added to the scourge of in¬ 
flation was Chiang’s increasing reliance on 
his secret police force, which Infiltrated 
into every comer of Chinese life, from the 
office of a cabinet minister to the canteen 
of the grammar school. The massacre of 
univ. students in Kunming in the spring 
of 1945, and the assassination of the edu¬ 
cationist Li Kung-po and the Prof, of 
Classics, Wen-I-to, within 1 month of the 
Jap. surrender, put a last touch to the 
united front of the peasants and scholars 
against the Chiang regime. In the last 
stage of the civil war, the indiscriminate 
bombing by Chlang’s Amer.-built aii*craft 
drove the vast mass of the pop. to the 
Communist side, turned the civil war Into 
a semi-foreign war, and, ironi(nilly enough, 
weakened the morale of Chlang’s own 
troops who, after all, were part of the poor 
peasantry. The final defeat of Chiang’s 
Kuomintang, and the estab. of a Commu¬ 
nist regime in its place, must be considered 
one of the most important historical 
events of the 20th cent. 

The People*8 Republic of China. The 
Central People3’8 Gov. of C. was set up by 
the Chinese People’s Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference which was convened 
from 21 to 30 Sept. 1949 In Peking by 
representatives of the Chinese Communist 
party, the Revolution Committee of 
the K.M.T., the Domocratic League, the 
Democratic Construction Association, 
the Democratic Promotion Association, the 
Chinese Peasants’ and Workers’ Demo¬ 
cratic party, the China Chlh-kung party 
(oversea Chinese), the Chiu-san Society 
(profs., lecturers), the Taiwan Demo¬ 
cratic Autonomous League, trade unions, 
and popular organisations, and non¬ 


party leaders. At this conference a Com¬ 
mon Ptogramme was adopted and It 
confirmed the Organic Iaiw of the Central 
People’s Rep. and elected Mao Tse-tuj^ 
as (mairman of the People’s Rep. of C. 
Among the 6 vice-chairmen elected were 
Mmo Soong Ching-ling, widow of Sun 
Yat-sen, Gen. Li Chl-shen, an old comrade 
of Sun, and Chang Lan. On 1 Oct. 1949 
Chairman Mao declared the People’s Rep. 
of C. estab. with Peking as its cap. He 
declared his gov. the only legal gov. of C. 
and stated that it was prepared to enter 
into diplomatic relations with any foreign 
country which would agree to the i>ririci- 
ples of equality, reciprocal benefits, and 
mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. On 3 Oct. Moscow an¬ 
nounced its decision of 2 Oct. to recognise 
the People’s Rep. of C. On 5 Oct. diplo¬ 
matic relations were estab. with Poland, 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, N. Korea, and 
scv. E. European countries. Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Britain, Pakistan, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries recognised the Poking Gov. in 
Jan. 1950. A Chinese delegation, led by 
Mao, arrived in Moscow on 16 Dec. and 
was later joined by Chou Eii-laj, the 
premier and foreign minister. A treaty 
between the 2 countries ‘of friendship, 
alliance, and mutual assistance ’ w’as signed 
on 14 Feb. by which Russia agreed to 
transfer to C. the Changchun railways, 
Dairen, and Port Arthur upon the con¬ 
clusion of a peace treaty with Japan or 
not later than the end of 1952 instead of 
the ‘30 years’ stipulation in the Soviet- 
Chiang treaty of 1945. Russia also 
agreed to hand over to C. the administra¬ 
tion of Port Arthur and Dairen and all 
property in Manchuria leased to Russia in 
the 1945 treaty. At the same time (^ 
received a large credit loim from Russia 
to the value of U.S. S300,000,000. 

America had still not recopilsed tlu^ 
People’s Rep.; and when the Korean war 
broke out. In June 1950 (see Korean 
War), the Arner. attitude to C, hardened. 
The U.S. 7th fleet was ordered to protect 
Formosa from a possible Chinese atta^^k, 
and Amer. military aid to the Fr. fort'os 
in Indo-C. wiw afxselerated. On the other 
hand, the U.H.A. rejected Chlang's offer 
of troops to help the U.N. forces in Korea. 
In Sept. 1950 Chou En-lai gave notice that 
if Amer. troops crossed the 38th parallel 
C. would intervene. On 8 Oct, the U.N. 
passed a rtisolution which auUiorised Gen. 
MacArthur to cross the parallel, and in 
Nov. a Chinese ‘volunteer’ force was sent 
to N. Korea. This conflict helped to 
increase Amer. bitterness against (I.; the 
U.S.A. continues to withhold w^cognitiou 
of the Peking Gov., which is still (Jan. 
1958) denied representation at U.N.O. 
Though reoogmiaed by most other W. 
powers, C.’s relations witli them have 
been strictly limited since 1949. Until 
recently C.’s trade with non-(Jommimist 
Europe woe virtually nil; but a change in 
the situation was brought about In May 
1957 by the Brit. Gov.’s announooinent 
that It intended to relax restrictions on 
trade with C. There are Increasing trade, 
cultural, and political contacts wlto India 
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And otlkdr oountriaa of Aaia« and In 1956 
Chou Eii'lai Tiaited sev. noU'CommuniBt 
Aslan caps. 

The Chineae People*# Rep., with 
Husslan flnanolal and teohnloal aid, has 
matly improyed the Uvinff standard of 
the masses, and is canrlnff throuirh a vast 
proirramme of industrialisation and agric. 
mechanisation. Stti, articles on the various 
prova. and prin. cities mentioned above. 

Architecture, Art, Pottery, See Chinese 
AROHITEOT tJItE, ART, POTTEBT. 

Liieraiure, See Chinese Litkhatuhe; 
Buddhism; Confucius; Lao-tzC; Lu 
HsOn. 

B'or important cities see Amoy; An- 
bhan; Canton; Chengchow; Chengtu; 
Chungking; Hangchow; Harbin; 
Hong Kong; Kunming; Kweilin; Lan- 
chow; Lhasa; Macao; Nanking; Pao- 
Tow; Peking; Port Arthub; Shanghai; 
Shenyang (Mukden); Sian; Taipeh; 
Tientsin; Tsingtao; Urumchi (Tihwa); 
Wuhan (Hankow). 

See also Boxers, The; Caves of a 
Thousand Buddhas; Chiano Kai-shek; 
Chou En-lai: Chu Teh; Dzungaria; 
Grand Canal, The; Jbnohiz Khan; 
Korea; Kuomintang; Liu Shao-ch‘i; 
Manchuria; Mandarin; Mao Tsk- 
tung; Mongolia; Sinkiang; Sino- 
.Japanese Wars (1894, 1931); Sun 

Yat-sen; Taiwan (Formosa); Tibet; 
Tkaidam; Wall, Great, of China; 
Valu; Yangtsekiang; yellow Em- 
PEHOK (Huang TU; Y^ellow River. 
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China Aster, Callisiephxia chinensis, 
variable Chinese annual, sole species of its 
Kenus, introduced in 1731, family Com- 
positae. 

China Bark, one of the names applied 
to the bark which yields the druK ciuohona. 

China Clay, Eng. name for kaolin (q.v.). 

China Grass, see Boehmeria. 

China Root, name eiven to tho root of 
the tropical vine, Vilts aicyoides, and also 
to that of the liliaceous plant, Smilojc 
china. The latter plant is used medi¬ 
cinally, and others of Its senus yield 
sarsaparilla. 

China Sea, South (Chinese Nan Hai, or 
South Sea), that portion of the Pacihe 
Ocean lying to tho E. of China and Siam, 
being bounded by Cliina and Formosa on 
tho N. and NW., the Philippine Is. on the 
E., Borneo on the S., and tho Malay Penin¬ 
sula and Indo-Chlna on the W. and SW. 
It forms the great gulfs of Siam and Tong- 
king. Its ^iel affluents are the R.s 
Meinan, Cambodia, Pearl, Mekong, 
Songkol, and Sikiaug. The chief ports are 
Canton, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Saigon. Greatest depth, 
14,250 ft. 

China-stone, Eng. name for petuntse 
(q.v.). 

Chi-nan, see Tsinan. 

Chinandega, city in C. dept, Nicaragua, 
with important cotton, sugar, tlmbor, and 
related industries. Connected by rail 
with the country’s main port (Oortnto) and 
all prin. cities. Pop. 16,171. 

Chinaware, term nowetdays used solely 
to denote Eng. 10th- and 20th-cent. bone- 
porcelain or bone-china. It is a hybrid 
paste containing china-clay and china- 
stone in combination with bone-ash. 
First introduced by Barr at Worcester 
and by Spode at Stoke-on-Trent about 
1806, it became tbe standard Eng. body. 
Bone-china is softer than hard-paste 
porcelain, but less costly to produce and 
more durable than the Eng. soft-paste 
porcelain of tho 18th cent. A high stan¬ 
dard was maintained throughout the 19th 
and 20th cents, at the Minton. Royal 
Doulton, Royal Crown Derby, and Wedg¬ 
wood works. See Derby ; Doulton ; Min¬ 
ton; Spode; Wedgwood: Worcester. 

Chtnoba Islands, 3 small rocky is. in the 
Pacllio, off Peru (loa dept), and about 
14 m. from the coast. Total area 61 m. 
The is. rise to about 200 ft, and were 
formerly noted for ^auo, but have now 
been worked out. Lat 13** 39* S.; long. 
76* 25' W. 

Chinohsrinohse, S. African name for 
OmUhogalum thyrsoideum, a bulbous plant 
valued for its loug-lasting white flowers. 

Chinchilla d« Monte Arag6n, Sp. tn in 
the prov. of Aibaoete, with a striking 
15th-oent. church and an anct castle. 
There are lead mines near by. Pop. 7450. 

Chinohillidae, family of rodent mamnuds 
estab. by Bennett, oonsists of sev. genera 
of 8. Amor, animals allied to the agouti 
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<q.Y.>* All the spocles hav« loner limbs* 
bushy tails. Tory soft hair, and resemble 
squirrels to some degree. Chinchilla 
lanigtT is the true ohlnchllla, a little 
creature with large eyes and ears, and 
its fur is so much sought after that It is 
diminishing in numbers. In habit it is 
gregarious and subterranean, and in 
disposition it Is mild. Lagidium is 
another genus which has its habitat 
In the higner Andes, and the third genus 
consists of 1 species, Viecacia msraciat 
the Tizcacha. 

Chinohdn, Sp. tn in the prov. of Madrid, 
25 in. 8 E. of the cap. Pop. 11,000. 

Chinchow, tn in the prov. of Liaoning, 
China, on the railway from Mukden to 
Peking, near the Gulf of Liaotung. It is a 
transport centre. Pop. 190.000 (1951). 

Chinde: 1. Rlv. of Portuguese K. Africa, 
mouth of the Zambesi R. which empties 
Into the Indian Ocean. 

2. Seaport of Poituguese E. Africa, at 
the mouth of the C, R., most of the trade 
of which has now gone to Beira. Sugar, 
cotton, and sisal are exported. From 
1891 until 1922 Groat Britain had the 
right to store foods In transit to Nyasa- 
land duty free. Pop.: Europeans, 472; 
Indians, 466; natives, 138,000. 

Chindwin, or Kyendwin: 1 . Rlv. of 
Upper Burma. It rises in the Patkoi Mte 
near the Assam frontier, and flows S. 
for about 500 m., joining the Irawadl on 
the r. b. between Mandalay and Pagan. 
During the rainy season the rlv. is navig¬ 
able for 150 m. from its mouth by light 
craft only. On 16 Mar. 1944 the Jap. Gen. 
Mutagucnl's Fifteenth Army crossed the 
rlv. with the Intention of reaching Imphai 
and Kohima before allied reinforcements 
could arrive and then breaking into the 
Brahmaputra valley. But the 5th Indian 
Dlv. was flown up from Chittagong and 
2 brigades were landed at Imphol, where 
they formed tJie necessary reserve. The 
Japanese were heavily defeated at Kohima 
and Imphai, and the remnants of their 
Slst and 15th Divs. were driven back 
across the Chindwin R. by the 33rd Corps. 
By summer the Allies reached the junction 
of that rlv. with the Irawadi and the 
advance on Mandalay was begun. See 
further Bttbma, Sboond Woru) War 
Oampaioks tn. 

2 . Name given to 2 dlsts. in Sagaing, 
Upper Burma. The upper dist. Is moun¬ 
tainous and covered with forest. Area 
16,037 sq. m. Cap. Mawlaik. Pop. 
210,000. The lower dlst. is partly wild 
and wooded and partly a fertile rice- 
producing plain. Area 3480 sq, m. The 
cap. Is Monywa. Pop. 428,000. 

Chinese Architecture. The early Chinese 
tribes were cave dwellers, but palaces 
built with wooden pillars have been dis¬ 
covered in the Great Shang City of the 
14th cent. bc. The temples ore chiefly of 
wood, on a tall stone base, and decorated 
in bright colours with glazed tiles, etc., 
and the construction Is remarkable In that 
the root is not supported by the walls, 
but by a wooden framework. It is. In 
fact, put on before the panels of the wall 
are nllod In. Wood carving plays an 
important part in the interior of a Chinese 


building. The use of brick and stone has 
been known to the Chinese since very early 
times; the latter has been used chiefly 
for city walls, embankments, bridges, and 
pagodas. The stone arch was known in 
anct China and some of tho long bridges 
have 10 or more arches. See p. 410. 

Chinese Art. In painting the Chinese 
long ago attained a degree of excellence 
reached only by the greatest masters of 
the airt. Chinese art was on a lofty plane 
cents, before the modem W. nations hod 
learned oven the elements of painting. 
The landscape painting founded by the 
Sung artists, in which mts flguro so 
conspicuously, is ranked as the greatest 
school of landscape painting the world 
has seen, its merit lying in the imaginntive 
portrayal of the elemental and sublime 
in nature, while its ‘visions of storm and 
peace among abrupt peaks and of plunging 
torrents/ though often fantastic, ai*e never 
tame. It is a commonplace that great 
Chinese artists have no regard for outline 
08 opposed to the spirit of the suhjcct 
depicted, and Chinese art has languished 
in later cents, only because popular 
favour haa veered to the productions of 
the studio artist as opposed to tho 
artist of the plein air school. As in 
poetry so in pictorial art, the Chinese 
delight in ‘suggestion* or leaving some¬ 
thing to the imagination of the beholder, 
and Chinese artists found scope in 
‘Impressionism* cents, before that term 
became current in the Eng. language. 
Time-honoured stories, like that of tho 
fruit painted so realistically by Zeujds 
that the birds pecked at It, are paralleled 
in the literature of Chinese art; and 
exhibitions of Chinese pictures held in 
the present cent, show that the amazing 
stories of the power and originality of 
Chinese painting are justified. Am^mg 
notable Sung artists were the Emperor 
Hui-tsung, famous for his pictures of 
white falcons, and LI Lung-mien. 

Many examples of T‘ang art are to be 
seen in the Brit, Museum to-day, mostly 
dealing with Buddhist subjects. In this, 
tho golden age* of Chinese art, 2 schools 
of painting were founded: the N. bv Li 
Szu-hsun. and the 8 . bv Wang Wei. 
Robust sternness is the feature of the N., 
and exquisite refinement of the S. Besides 
the above painters, the greatest peduter 
of the 'iTang period was Wu Tao-tzO, 
the most revered figuro in Chinese art, 
and celebrated as tne fathhr of modem 
J^Pt Pointing. Apparently no paintings 
‘The Death of 
Buddha, in the Brit. Museum, founded 
on one of bis reputed maenerpieces, 
affords a clue to his powers. Chinese 
painting in these earlier periods owes 
much to Chln^ poetry, the religion of 
Taoism, wjd the zon form of Buddhism, 
TO all of which influences may be attributed 
*1 Pf®®PP'R*i 8 'htly sirmbolic or sugrgostive 
spirit. 

Sbang and Chow bronze vessels ore of 
outstanding merit. Chinese sculptures 
cents, are mostly 
strong Indian 
Muenoo. ^ng and Ming lacquer work 
and porcelain are also known the world 
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0 T 6 r» the latter l>eina remarkable for the 
dOTloe of ooloured alaKee and painting 
beneath the glaze, regarde porcelain, 
the OhMen Lnng era waa the moet prolific 
In the hist, of Chinese art, and modem W. 
oollectioDs consist largely of specimens of 
that period. The oel<mrated Imperial pot¬ 
teries of Ohingtehchen and Kinkiang, 
estab. under the experts T'ang kung and 
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By Wan Shon-€h*l, 17th oentory 
(British Museum). 

Nioii, maintained their repul atlon until 
the time of tiio Tai-ping rebellion In the 
19tb cent., when they wore closed, 
but there has since l»een a revival of 
the art. The Chinese have also excelled 
in the cai^'inff of Jade, a light or dark 
green stone. Into vases and other objects 
for ornamenttU purposes, tiee J. C. 
Ferguson, OiiUines of Chinese Arty 1920, 
and Chinese PaintinOy 1927; U, Pope- 
Hennesay. Early Chinese JadeSy 192.S; 
A. J. Coop, Early Chinese BronzeSy 1924; 
W. G. Gulland, Chinese Porcelain^ 1928- 
1929; L. Binyou, Paintinys in the Far 
Easty 1934; G. Rowley, The Principles of 
Chinese Paintingy 1947; W. Cohn, Chinese 
Painting, 1948. 

Chinese Eastern Railway, The, is a rail¬ 
way of about 1100 m. in lengtl), running 
SE. across the N. part of Manchuria. It 
enters hfanchurla on the W. at Manchuli, 
and on the K. it joins the ITssurl railway, 
running to Vladivostok, at Pomunlchnaya, 
or Sulfenho. It has a bronon running S. 


from Harbin and Joining the S. Manchuria 
line at Changchun. The line, which is of 
the standard Russian gauge of 5 ft, was 
built in 1898-1963, mainly by RussIoq 
and Fr. capital, though the Chinese Gov. 
had a small holding in its stock. In 1935 
the Russian Gov. sold the entire system to 
the Jap.-controlled gov. of Manchuria, or 
Manchukuo. It became part of the state 
systemjknown as the N. Manchuria Rail¬ 
way. The HsinkJng-Harbin section was 
converted to 4 ft 81 in. gauge in 1935 and 
the remainder in 1930. By the Sino- 
Russian treaty of 1945 the trunk line of 
the Chinese £. was combined with the 8. 
Manchuria Railway as the Changchun 
Railway, to be jointly owned and operated 
by China and the U.S.S.R. for 30 years 
and then revert to China without compen¬ 
sation. The Slno-Soviet treaty of Feb. 

1950 provided for the transfer to China of 
Soviet righto of oo-administmtion of the 
Changchun Railway on conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan or not later than 
1952. 

Chinese Ink, see Ink. 

Chinese Labour Question. The hist, 
of the C. L. Q., which so agitated the public 
mind in S. Africa and Great Britain during 
the first decade of the present cent., may 
be traced back to the pre-Boer days. The 
gold-mine owners of the Rand (Transvaal), 
in giving evidence before a commission 
appointed by the Boer gov. (1897), had 
demanded cheaper coloured labour to 
work their mines. They pointed out that 
certain low-grade ores could be profitably 
mined if the gov. would increase the 
native hut tax and consent to the estab. of 
locations In order to compel the Kafilr to 
work at reduced wages. They further 
anrued that with an mcreased supply of 
native labour more white ledmur would be 
employed. On the oommlsslon reporting 
adversely on these suggestions, the mine 
owners tiuked of the importatiott of Asiatic 
labour and of losing down the mines if 
their demands wore refused. President 
Kruger replied by passing a law which 
prodded that if the mines wore not 
worked by the mine owners, the gov. 
would confiscate them and work them 
Itself. Then came the war (1899-1902) 
in which the Kruger gov. was swept away 
and the Milner regiine eetab. One of the 
first acts of Lord Milner was to double the 
hut tax. At the close of the war the mine 
owners reduced native wages from 47 s. a 
month to 27s., with the result that at that 
time only 42,000 natives were working, as 
against 90,000 at the beginning of the war. 
On their raising wages next year to their 
former level, the natives flocked back 
until their numbers were the same as 
before the war. In 1903 Lord Milner 
apT»olnted a commission to inquire into 
tlio adequacy or otherwise of the souroes 
of supply of labour for the mines. This 
commission reported that an additional 
129,000 labourers were necessary, and 
that Central and S. Africa were unable to 
meet this demand. In the following year 
an ordinance was carried in the I'ransvaal 
Ltsgislatlve Council for the Introduction of 
indentured labour *from outside Africa 8. 
of 12* N. of the equator.* This ordinance. 
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which received the royal assent, was 
strenuously opposed oy the l^lberal 
party In Great Britain and by the Boers 
and white labourers in the Tmnsvaal. 
On the other hand, it was claimed that a 
petition in favour of Chinese labour was 
siffned by a little over half of the white 
adult pop. The opinion of Capo Colony 
may be jrauged by the fact that in May 
1904 a Bill was passed in the lejyislature 
excluding Chinese labour from that 


Apart from the C. L. Q., no large 
number of Chinese have entered the Bnt. 
Empire, though some thousands, lured 
by the gold-flelds, wont to Australia 
and increased the total by the middle of 
the cent, to about 60,000. Political 
trouble ensued, and the numbers went 
down steadily, and by 1930 were loss than 
half what they were, a result chiefly due to 
the Australian immigration tests. A high 
head tax excludes them from tJanada and 
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The porcelain arch In front of the porcelain Temple of 
a Thousand Buddhas. 


colony. The first shipload of Chinese 
coolies arrived at Durban on 20 June 
1904, and ultimately as many as 60,000 
coolies were employed on the Rand. The 
strong feeling roused In Great Britain 
against the employment of Chinese labour, 
freely characterised by opponents as 
‘Chinese slavery,’ was, It is generally 
conceded, mainly responsible for the 
overwhelming defeat of the Conservative 
party at the general election In Jan. 1906. 
On the granting of a constitution to the 
Transvaal the Het Volk (or Boer) party 
obtained a majority In the new chamber, 
and this party proceeded to redeem its 
pledge to repatriate the Chinese speedily. 
Thus 17,000 loft In 1907, 28,000 ha 1908, 
and the remainder in 1909. 


a poll-tax has the same effect in New 
Zealand. 

Chinese Literature. Inscriptions on 
oracle bones and bronzes. The earliest 
Chinese writing, found in 1899 in Honan, 
is inscribed on oracle bones and tortoise¬ 
shells from the tombs of Shang kings 
(14th-12th cents, bc). Excavation of the 
anct sites has been going on ever since, 
and over 200,000 fragments or whole 

E ioces of these inscribed bones and shells 
ave been unearthed, of which 500 arc in 
the Brit. Museum. The bones and shells 
were used to divine the auspiciousness of 
the future, and subsequent events, In¬ 
cluding those concerned with the weather, 
agriculture, harvest, hunting, fishing, 
warfare, sacrificial oei*omoiil©«, royal 
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©xotimlons, births and deaths of the royal 
family, and other similar matters, were 
carefully recorded and inscribed on them, 
the longest consisting of over a hundred 
characters or words. On bronze vessels 
from the early Chou (llth“6th cents, bo) 
erlocl are inscribed, in verso or prose, 
istorical events In up to /)00 words or 
more. Inscriptions are also found on 
Ch'iii stones from the 8th cent. BC, known 
as the ‘Stone Drums.* 

Confucius and Confucian classics. The 
belief that Confucius (551-479 BC, q.v.) 
wrote some of the so-called Confnclan 
classics has been i)rovcd unautlientic by 
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LAO-TZCr and his DISCIPLES 
I3y Uuong Sfaao-ming, 16th century. 

modem scholarship, but, os the founder of 
the first private univ. in anct China, ho 
collected and publicised many old books 
and transmitted them to his disciples 
(who at one time numbered .3000), henco 
the name of 'Confuclan classics.' Of 
these the I Ching or the Book of Changes is 
a heterogeneous collection of material 
from different eras. Its earliest part 
(11th cent. BC) is the Dlvinatory Classic of 
64 hcxtmrrams explained in lyric folk-sougs. 
The ‘Ten Winm* or appendices, which 
are later additions (7th-3rd cents, bc), 
purport^jd to expound the symbolism of 
the hexagrams, but arc In fact treatises on 
the genesis of civilisation, cosmology, 
metaphysics, political philosophy, etc. 
The Bhm China or Book of Songs is an an¬ 
thology of over 300 folk-songs, odes, 
and hymns of N. China compiled before 
Confucius* time; the earliest odes, deal¬ 
ing with the origin of the Chou tribe, can 
be dated in the 9th cent, bo, and many 
others treat of love, warfare, agriculture, 
hunting, feasting, marital fidelity, and 
official tyranny. These songs are trea¬ 


sured by the Chinese to this day for their 
simple, lyrical beauty, sometimes robust, 
at other times plaintive, and for their meta¬ 
phors and similes, often subtle, yet never 
obscure. The present version of the 54 
documents in the Shu Ching or Book of 
HisUmt, which was supposed to have been 
compiled out of 1000 documents by Con¬ 
fucius, is in fact a 3rd-cent, redaction 
with many apocryphal chapter^ e.g. the 
Canons of Too and Shvm. However, 
some Shang and most of the early Chou 
documents are authentic recordings In the 
anot language, which is only now begin¬ 
ning to be understood with the help of 
modem archaeology. The documents 
are mostly gov. proclamations, admoni¬ 
tions, declarations of war, etc,, containing 
many homilies, proverbs, and aphorisms 
which are still current In Chinese sayings. 
Of the 3 Classics of Rites, the Chou Li 
or Rites of the Chou Dynasty is really a 
sort of constitution with all the ramifica¬ 
tions of governmental depts and their 
functionaries listed and described in great 
detail; the last of the 6 books deals with 
industry and handicrafts. The I Li or 
Code of EHpiette describes at length 
manners and customs in anct feudal 
society, Including diplomatic punctilio 
and religious ceremonies. The Li Chi or 
Record of Rites is a collection of 46 essays 
on ceremonies written from the 5th to 
Ist cents. BC, with interesting stories and 
Illustrative anecdotes. The Ch*un Chiu 
or Spring and Autumn Annals, reputed to 
have been written by Confucius, was the 
Court Gazette of the state of Lu, of which 
Confucius was a native. Recording in 
bare outline the events of 244 years (722- 
479 BO), this classic is always attached to 
the Tso Chuan. or to one of two other 
Corn montariei^ the Kung-yang Chuan and 
the Ku’ltang Chuan, and In each case the 
Annals together with a Chuan is counted 
one classic; hence wdth the above men¬ 
tioned they arc Nine Oletssics. The Tso 
Chuan is not, as has been wrongly believed, 
a commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals, but a groat boolc in its own right. 
Covering the years 722-468 bo. It was the 
first authentic, detailed hist, of 19 Chinese 
states, great and small, recounting in 
chronological order wars and diplomacy, 
court Intrigues and love affairs, in a quarter 
of a million words. Its style is terse and 
vigorous, often lightened with piquant 
dialogues that gleam with the grandeur 
of Gk tragedies. Of the so-called Four 
Books, the first 2, the Oreat Learning and 
the Doctrine of the Mean, are In fact 3 
chapters from the Record of Rites: the 
third, the Analecis, a compendium in 20 
books of anecdotes and sayings of Con¬ 
fucius. and dialogues between him and 
his disoiplee on philosophy, ethics, and 
gov. recorded by his disciples shortly 
after his death, is the most reliable source 
of information about the saro and his 
school of thought which shaped the 
Chinese national character In toe past. 
The last, Mencius, a political philosophy 
of Mencius (372-289 BO), a member of the 
Coufuoian school, is remarkable for tho 
writer’s Socratio irony and Horatian 
eloquence in refuting the theories of the 
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riral schools which, in the precedlnsr cent., 
had gained ascendance at the expense of 
the uonfuoians. 

The *Hwn4ired SchooU of Thoughtf 
Eminent among the * Hundred Schools of 
Thought ’ were the Taoist, the Mohist, the 
Iro^oians, and the Legalist. The Taoist 
school may be represented by 2 books: 
lirst, the Too Te China or The Way and 
Its Power,, which has often been trans. 
into W. languages (the best trans. is by 
A. Waley), is a treatise of recondite 
naturallstJo philosophy in verse. Secondly, 
the Chuona Ttfh, by Ohuang Chou (369- 
286 BC), who could not tell whether he 
once dreamed of being transformed into a 
butterfly or whether it was a butterfly 
that dreamed of being transformed into a 
human being, i.e. himself, is perhaps the 
most beautiful poetry In any prose 
literature—indeed the language he wielded 
seems to be inadequate to express the 
profundity of his thought. The Mo Tzu 
of the Mohist school, foimded by Mo Ti 
(c. 479-381 BC), Is In 2 parts: the first part 
contains popular essays on universal love, 
pacifism, altruism, frugality, etc.; the 
second part, the Mohiet CanonSf lays down 
postulates and propositions in logic and 
epistemology and deals with such sciences 
as optics, mechanics, metallurgy, etc. 
A sect of the Mohlsts developed into the 
School of Logicians, whose haii>splitting 
arguments earned them the sobriquet 
* sophists.* Shang Yang (d. 338 BO), the 
exponent of tho Legalists, Deoueathod the 
Chinese his masterpiece the Book of Lord 
Shana, a dissertation on political economy; 
he put his theories into practice In the 
state of Ch*in and made her the greatest 
power of his time. Tho rational philo¬ 
sopher and master of prose Hsun Ch'ing 
(339-247 BC), the Aristotle of China, was 
the first to synthesise and expound Con- 
fucian philosophy with insight and pene¬ 
tration in his carefully planned and 
systematically organised book, the lisiln 
TzH, Two of HisUn Ch*ing’8 disciples, 
Han Fel (d. 233 BO) and LI BsQ id. 208 bo), 
however, reverted to tho Legalist school. 
The former's book, Han Fei TssC^ is the best 
work in this school, while the latter, who 
later became the Premier of the Ch'in 
Empire, has been remembered for his 
work in standardising tho Chinese script in 
221 BO. Lfl Pu-wel (d. 235 BO), the actual, 
if not the legitimate, father of the ruthless 
First Emperor (Ch'ln Shih Hwang-tl), 
was the editor of the Lil’Shih Ch*un-chiu, 
a symposium of many schools of philoso¬ 
phy in 26 books, pub. in 239 bo. 

The poet Chit yuan and his influence. 
The greatest poet before the Christian era 
was Chll Ytian (340-278 BO), b. in tho 
Yangtse valley in the state of Ch‘u, a 
member of the royal house, a secretary to 
the king and sometime an ambas. to Oh*j, 
in N. China. His unfettered imagination, 
variegated Bimiles, passionate expressions, 
and stylo as illustrated In his best 

works. The Lament, Quotes put to Heaven, 
and tne Nine Chapters, ore entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the style of the Bookof 8ong»’, 
but above all he is best loved for his noble 
patriotic feeling that permeates every line 
Of his work. His name has become 


synonymous with the Ch*u T*SBii or Songs 
of ^ Ch*u People, and his work was so 
loved by the emperors and writers of the 
Han Dynasty (206 bchajd 195) that most 
of them wrote in this genre, 

which later developed into * poetic essays 
of prodigious length on such topics as The 
Great Man, The Imperial Park, Mr 
Nobody by the romantic poet Szti-ma 
Hsiang-iu id. 118 bo); Lament on the 
Death of Lady Li by Emperor Wu 057- 
87 BC); The Sweet Fountain and The Royal 
Hunting by the mystic philosopher Yang 
Hsiung (63 bo-aj> 18); and The Two 
Capitma by the mathematician Chang 
Heng (AD 78-139). On the other hand, 
folk-songs of every prov. of tfas Han 
Empire were offlolally ooUeoted and 
encouraged by the Yao Fu or the Bureau 
of Music which was estab. in 133 BO, sm<l 
ever since lyric and naimtive poems of 
that popular type have been lamwn as 
yao-fu poems. It was this genre that laid 
the foundation of the later 3-word metres 
which broke the styilstlo bounds of both 
the Book of Songs and the Songs of the 
Ch*u People and opened up new fields for 
further cultivation. 

Historians of the Han Dynastg* Tho 
great pride of the four-cent. Han Dynasty, 
however, is the work on hist., of which 
SzG-ma C3h*ien*8 (5. 145 BC) Shih CM or 
Histories^ Record is the crown of the 26 
dynastlo histories of China. This * Hero¬ 
dotus of China' was the son of a Taoist 
histoxian, Ssh-ma T'an, whose prematuru 
death moved the boy to undertake his 
father's ambitious project of writing a 
complete hist, of China from the oartjost 
times to his own, a work destined to bo tiie 
model of subs^uent dyxuistic hlsts. of 
all ages. This masterpleoe of over ouo 
maiioa words is divided into 5 parts: its 
12 chapters of DynasHc Annals see fol¬ 
lowed by 10 chapters of Chronological 
Tables synchronising events in different 
states in anct China, and 8 Dissertations 
on litcB, music, astronomy, irrigation, etc. 
These are followed by 30 hists. of lieredi- 
iary Houses of nobles of various states, 
including the family hist, of ‘the un¬ 
crowned king’ Confucius, and 70 .^saoct- 
aied Biographies of all sorts of people, not 
excluding assassins, humorists, or even 
fortune-tellers. In his fluent enchanting 
style there is unity In variety, and with his 
powers of characterisation the biographies 
aro as interesting as any of tho best 
modern short stories, 'i'he second great 
work is the History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, another collective work of a 
learned family, in which the father Pan 
Piao set out the project, tho daughter Pan 
Chao contributed some chapters, and tho 
son Pan Ku (ad 32-92) executed the main 
task of 100 chapters (one of which In Dubs’ 
Eng. trans. runs into 500 pages). As a 
writer Pan is loss fluent but more oouclso 
than SzG-ma; as an historian ho is loss 
imaginative but more scientlflo and exact. 
Apart from many political pamphleteers, 
the sceptical philosopher Wang Oli'ung 
id. AD 97) by his revolutionary Lun Heng 
or Balanced Criticism helped to under¬ 
mine tho authority of Confucianism that 
had dominated the thinking literati since 
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136 BO« when 6 cbcUrs of Oonf udan Classics 
were created in the Imperial Academy by 
Emperor Wn. The grreat etymolomcal 
dictionary ShitO'-wen by Hsu 

Shen (2nd cent.) remains to this day an 
indispensable tool for Chinese studies. 

Poetry, poetic eseaya, and parallel prose. 
The end of the Han Dynasty was marked 
by the introduction of Buddhism Into 
China and the tbrlTing’ of individualistic 
poetry, noUtbly that of the Chlen An 
school founded by Mnco Ta'ao Chlh (192- 
232) and his friends. In the following Wei 
and Chin Dynasties mysticism and meta¬ 
physics dominated C. L.. Including poetry, 
the host writers of which were the "Seven 
Worthies of the Bamboo Grove,’ with the 
great thinker Yuan Chi (210-63) as their 
leader. When mysticism gave way to the 
love of nature and freedom there emerged 
the peasant poet T'oo Ch'ion (363-427), 
who preferred farming to bowing to a high 
otllciol. With profound but mellow feel- 
ingH expressed in plain, simple language, 
T‘oo’ 8 poems resemble those of Bums and 
Wordsw orth. Folk-songs in the S. Dynas¬ 
ties (222-588) are mostly charming love 
ditties and descilptions of natural beauty. 
After the 3rd c:ont. poetic essays took a 
new turn and became shorter and more 
rails leal. Lull Chi's Poetic Essay on 
Literature, which was wTitten in 281 when 
he w'as 20, is strikingly similar to Poiie’s 
Essay on Criticism. In prose, undue 
stress laid on the Importance of balanced 
coupUits gave rise to ’parallel prose’ in 
which the 2 linos in each couplet ai*e 
antithetically balanced, not only In the 
meaning but also In the tonal value of 
each w ord. The first systematic work of 
literary criticism, the IVen^funn Tiao-luug 
or J Literary Mind Caroes the Dragon, in 
30 cliaptcrs, by Liu Hsieh, a Oantoneso 
monk of tho 6th cent., is written in this 
difficult hut sonorous style. Meanwhile 
thousands of vols. of Buddhist literature 
wore being trana. into Chinese, which, 
after the destruction of most of the 
original w'orks In India, has become the 
chief repository of Buddhist writings In 
tho world. 

The Golden Age of Chinese poetry. The 
T’ang Dynasty (618-907), known as the 
Golden Age of Chinese poetry, bequeathed 
to the Chiuose tho works of 2000 poots, 
ranging from emperors and scholars to 
peasants, monks, and courtesans. The 2 
most distinguished were LI Po (701-62) 
the Taoist and Tu Fu (712-70) tho Con- 
fiiclan. Tho T’ang priets l>oneflted by a 
legacy from their predecessors of many 
new devices and techniques in prosody as 
well as a great variety of styles aud types 
of poetry. Li Po, however, was great 
enough to set aside all hla predecessors 
by creating a new world with his unbridled 
imagination and bursting vitality. His 
w’ork is characterised by a fairy-tale 
lieauty nnattainod by other poets. His 
friend Tu Fu was veraed In every typo of 
poetry, paid meticulous attention to rules 
of prosody, yet wrote with ease as if there 
were no niles at all. His loyalty to tho 
sovereign, love of the people, and patriotic 
feelings oompelled him ruthlessly to expose 
the misrule of the gov. and tho misery 


of the people. His work has rightly 
been regarded as ' history writt^ in 
poetry.* The painter and Buddhist Wang 
Wei (609-739) belonged to the peasant- 
poet school and some of his best poems 
were written before ho was 20. The 
young poet Id Ho (790-816) was a Chinese 
Keats In his sheer ability to create sen¬ 
suous beauty. The popxdar poet Po 
Chti-i (771-8i6) advocated a new school 
of didactic poetry, for tho people and of 
the people. His outspoken criticism of 
gov. policy In verse was as widely circu¬ 
lated as modern newspapers. Yet his 
best achievement is to be found in his less 
didactic work such as tho Everlasting 
Sorrow and the Song of the Outtar (trana. 
Giles). Outstanding as romantic poets 
wore Tu Mu (803-52) and Id Shang-yln 
(813-58), whose pensive love poems move 
lovera of all ages. The leader of the 
literary reform movement, Han Y"ii 
(769-824), was a great master of prose 
whoso chief concern was ‘to get rid of 
(iii'h^s’ in tho parallel prose of ‘the past 8 
dynasties.* His friend Liu Taung-yuan 
(773-859) excelled In the description of 
natural scenery. Short stories or 1 * 0 - 
mauces, often dealing with fairy-tales and 
with love-stories, showed considerable 
development in T'ang times. 

The Versatile Writersof the Sung Dynasty. 
In the short-lived Five Dynasties (907- 
959) and the following Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279) a new typo of verse, the te‘u 
or irregular metres, dominated the realm 
of the muse. At first these were love- 
songs, written or Improviaed to bo sung by 
court girls at entertainments, but when 
later men of letters took a hand in writing 
such songs their scope W'os enlarged to 
include all subject-matter. As the songs 
were to be accompanied by music, the 
prosody was even more rigid than that of 
T'ang poetry, but this difficult task was 
eased by the introduction of vernacular 
expressions and rhymes. Best writers of 
this genre were Li Yil (937-78), Emperor 
of the S. T'ang Dynasty, whose love 
ditties cost him a kingdom; Yen Ch'u 
(991-1055) and his youngest son Yen Chi- 
tno, whose improvised songs often reach 
the he^ht of majestic beauty; Liu Yung 
(090-1(150), who preferred poetry writing 
to high office and whoso poems were ‘ sung 
in every place where people drink water 
fi-om tho well*; Su Shih (Tung-p‘o, 1036- 
1101), the most versatile writer of the 
time, who ‘broke all the bounds of 
iiTOgular metros'; and Chou Pom?-yen 
(1057-1121), the president of the Iloyal 
Institute of Music, whose style and tech¬ 
nique are considered the best. Hsin 
Ch‘l-:jhl (1140-1207), a guerrilla leader who 
fought his way back to S. China from 
Shantung under tho Golden Tartars, 
foimded a new school of irregular metres 
by raising the lyrics to a height of epic 
grandeur. Classical poets of this period 
were Su Shih, Huang T‘ing-chien (1045- 
1105), and their followers, whose refresh¬ 
ingly new styles earned for their works the 
celebrated designation ‘Sung poetry* in 
contradistinction to * T'ang poetry.* 
Among prose writers wore the historians 
Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-70), compiler of 
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the New Hietory of the T*aiw Dvnasiy and 
New History of we Five Dynasties^ and 
SzQ*ma Kuang (1019-86) who spent 19 
years In writing his Oenerid Mirror Aid 
for Cfoveming^ which chronicles and dis¬ 
cusses eTents of 1362 years in about 
a hundred toIb. There were also the 
economist and reformer Wang An-shih 
(1021-86); the essayists Su Shih, his father 
Su Hsttn (1009-66), and his brother Su 
Che; and the philosopher and educationist 
Cbu Hsi (1130-12()0), whose neo-Con- 
f ucianism influenced China for nearly 800 
years. Vernacular short stories made 
their first appearance in the 11th and 12th 
cents., €md the texts of the synopses of 
the story-tellers in the tea-houses later 
became the prototypes of Chinese his¬ 
torical novels, of which the Romance of the 
Three Kinodoms, rewritten by Lo Kuan- 
chxmg, was the most popular. Drama also 
flourished in S. China under Simg and in 
the N. under the Qoldon Tartars. 

Drama in the Yvan Dynasty. In the 
Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty (1277-1367) 
scholars were looked down upon by their 
conquerors and men of talent devoted 
themselves to artiatlo creation. Poetic 
plays flourished on the Yuan stages; they 
were mostly in 4 or 5 acts, composed of 
narrative songs derived from the irregular 
metres, but with little dialogue. They 
were the direct offspring of the ‘southern 
play* from the Sung Dynasty, with themes 
taken from Chinese hist., popular ro¬ 
mances of T*ang and Sung, and occasion¬ 
ally from a Buddhist source but given a 
Chinese twist: e.g. Chi Ohfin-h8lang*8 The 
Orphan of the Chao Famj^f the best Known 
of those plays in the W., was a famous 
story from the state of Chin (600 BC) 
recorded in the Tso Chvan; Wang Shlh- 
fu*8 The West Cfiambervras based on a love- 
story by the T‘ang poet Yuan CJheng; Li 
Hsing-tao’s The Chalk Circle was a 
popmar Sung legend. Other eminent 
authors amoxu; the 146 Yuan playwrights 
were Kuan Han-oh‘lng, out of whoso GO 
odd plays there are 17 extant, and Ma 
Chlh-yuan, whose 13 masterpieces were 
compared by his contemporary critics to 
the ^singing of a phoenix In tlie morning 
sunshine.* In the Ming Dynasty (1368- 
1662) there was a revival of the ‘southern 
play* with elaborated plot, more refined 
verse, and many more acts for each play. 
The Story of the Ouitar by Kao TsO-cheng 
of the 14th cent., an ethical play in praise 
of patriotism, filial piety, and wifely for¬ 
bearance, and The Peony Pavilion by | 
T‘ang Hsien-tsu (1650-1617), are the best 
and mcldentally the longest of this kind 
of drama. The tradition of writing long 
plays was carried on to the early (jh‘Ing 
(Manchu) Dynasty (1644-1911), in which 
K*ung Sbang-jen C648-1718) dramatised 
the fall of the Ming Dynasty with an 
Intriguing love-story in his Peach Blossom 
Fan, and Hung Sheng (1646-1704) 
immortalised the tragedy of the T*ang 
Emperor Ming-Huang and his sweetheart 
Yang Kuei-fei in his poetic play The 
Palace of Eternal Youth (trans. Yang 
Hslen-yi). 

Novels since the fifteenth century. The 
15th-cont. novel Pugrimage to the West, 


supposed to be the story of Hsfian 
Chuang's Journey to India in search for 
Buddhist sutms, by Wu Cheng-en, is a 
combination of Pilgrim*s Progress and 
OuUiver*8 Travels with incisive sarcasm on 
human frailties (there is an abbreviated 
trans. by Waley called The Monkey). The 
Water Margin (trans. P. S. Buck), a 
lengthy novel about the life of 108 Chinese 
‘Robin Hoods* by Shi Nei-an, Is in fact a 
rewritten text of popular legends once 
told in the tea-houses. The remarkable 
social novel Chin PHng Mel Is a merciless 
exposure of tljo corrupt, orotic life in the 
decadent 16th cent, by an anonymous 
author. The greatest among all Chinese 
novels, however, is The Red Chamber 
Dream (there Is an abbreviated trans. by 
Wang Chi-cben) by Ts'ao Chan (Hstieh- 
ch‘in, 1715-64), of about 2500 pages, a 
tragedy of the first magnitude coraprislng 
some 400, mostly fcmalo, charaotora; the 
characterisation Is such that any one of 
them is unmistakably distinct from the 
others. It gives a panoramic picture of 
upper class social life In a Peking family, 
from Its zenitli of prosperity to its decline, 
with a passionate but unsuccessful love- 
story as its central theme. Its i)erfect)y 
natural and realistic development of plot 
and psychological analysis of the charac¬ 
ters are unrivalled in any literature. A 
totally different novel. The Unofficial 
History of the Literati (trans. Yang Ifsien- 
yi. The Scholars), by Wu Chiiig-tzu 
(1701-54), is a most powerful satire on 
vices of the examination system, (joncu- 
binage, self-immolation, superstition, and, 
above all, hypocrisy ami vanity. Its 
style is so realistic that It apiicurs as if 
the author’s sympathies were with the 
characters he ridicules. Vernacular abort 
stories were written and collocte<l In the 
17th cent, by Feng Meng-lung, and the 
best extant aro those in the Wonderful 
Tales Ancient and Modem (a port trans. 
as The Courtesan's ./eurl Box). Fairy- 
tale.s in the classical Chinese language have 
been written ever since Uio 0th cent., but 
the best and the most voluminous writer 
of these was P‘u yung-liug (1040-171,5), 
whoso Liao‘chai Cfnh-i contains 431 
stories (164 of wJdch wore trans. by Giles 
in Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio), 
and In 1936 another 56 by him wore dis¬ 
covered. His vernacular novel Hsing' 
shih Yin-vuan, or Strange Marriages, is 
less popular. 

Researches in classics under foreign rule. 
In the early Ch‘lng Dynasty the number 
of Chinese scholars executed on account of 
their hostile literary works far exceeded 
those killed by the First Emperor In 212 
DC, and the collecting of books to furnish 
the 79,339 vols. of the 8zii-k*u Ciduan-shu 
or Complete Collection of the Four Treasures 
by Emperor Chien-lung, 1762, had served 
the double purpose of eliminating books 
containing Chinos© nationalist dements 
directed against the Manebus, and en¬ 
couraging researches In anct classics so 
that the minds of Chinese scholars could 
be turned away fronj dangerous political 
thoughts. As a result the Chinese sought 
refuge in i-esearches in philology, pho¬ 
netics, textual criticism, nlstoriography, 
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sreograpliy, etc., which lal4 the foundation 
of truly scientiho scholarship In classical 
studies. Their original works numbered 
over 3000 vols. in the 2 oolleotions of 
Ching Chi^ or SttidUa in Clasaica up to 
the end of the last cent. Local hist, of 
every one of the more than 2000 cos. in the 
whole country was compiled and revised 
from time to time. In addition to pre- 
fectural (/«) and prov. hists Since the 
4th May Movement In 1919 a very con¬ 
siderable amount of new literature in the 
vernacular has been produced. The best 
and most beloved writer was Ln Hslin 
(Chou Sbn-jen, 1880-1936), the Chinese 
Gorky, whose True Story of Ah Q and 
other stories have been trans. Into most 
W. languages. 

BiJblvography. J. Iicgge, The Chinese 
Classics (5 vols.), 1861-72, The Texts of 
Taoism, 1891, and Sacred Books of the 
East (vols. xxrix and xl); E. Chavannes. 
Lea M6moires historUruea de Se-Ma 
T8*ien (5 vols.), 1895-1905; H. A. Giles. 
Chinese Poetry in English Verse, 1896, and 
A History of Chinese LUercdure. 1901; A. 
Waley, A Hundred and Seventy Chinese 
Poems, 1918, and More Translations from 
the Chinese, 1919; S. Obata, Translation 
of Li Po, 1922; B. Brown, Chinese Nights* 
Entertainment: Stories of Old C?Una, 1922; 
E. B. Howell, The Inconsistency of 
Madame Chuang, and other Stories from 
the Chinese, 1924; IJ. H. Dubs, HsUn TzH, 
the Mofulder of Ancient Confucianism, 
1927, and History of the Former Han 
Dynasty (3 vols.), 1938-56: J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, The Book of the Lord Shang, 
1928: Moi Yl-pao, The Ethical ana 
Political Works of Mo Ted. 1929; L. C. 
Arlington, The Chinese Drama from the 
Earliest Times until To-day (with synopsis 
of 30 plays), 1930: L, C, Arlington and H. 
Acton (trans. ana ed.), Famous Chinese 
Plays, 1937: Feng Yu-lan. A History of 
Chinese Philosophy (2 vols.) (trans. D. 
Bodde), 1937-53; P. S. Buck, The. Chinese 
Novel, 1939; W. Ebcrhard, Chinese Fairy 
Tales and Folk Tales, 1941: E. H. Hughes. 
Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, 
1942; Lin Yu-tung, 2*he Wisdom of China, 
1949; Mao Tun {cailor), Chinese Literature 
(quarterly), 1953 et seq. 

Ghinste Pottery. It is to China that we 
owe sev. of the distinctive features of 
arUstlc pottery. The development of 
ceramics seems to have followed the same 
lines as elsewhere in the early stages, 
though the Chinese appear to have been 
the first to discover that powdered fels- 
nathic rock mixed with lime could give a 
nigh glaze. The earliest crude poroelain 
has been discovered from tombs of the let 
cent. Chinese potters favoured high 
temp, firing, which resulted In a highly 
vltrifled stoneware. The discovery of 
the properties of kaolin appears to have 
led €o the production of the thin trans¬ 
lucent ware known as porcelain about 
UD 1000. Owing to the high temp, of 
firing, the Chinese were restrfetod to such 
colours as cobalt blue and a blood-red 
copiMar pigment in their deooraUvo 
schemes. Afterwards other colours were 
painted after tlie blue and red had been 
fixed and the ware fired again at a lower 
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i temp. The influence of Ohlneec porcelain 
I cannot be over-estimated. See also 
I POTTRRT. 

! Chinese White, condensed form of the 
pigment known as zinc white. This is an 
oxide o Izlnc (ZnO) which is manul. by 
combining vaporised metallic zinc with 
air, when the pigment is deposited as a 
white powder. C. W. is not liable to 
chemical or physical obange, and is prac¬ 
tically inert with regard to other pigments. 
It forms an excellent opaque water-ct>lour, 
but lacks torufhness with oil. 

Chinese Wood Oil, see Tunq Oil. 

Chingoheng, or Tstnehow, tn of Shan¬ 
tung prov. In N. China, 80 m. NE, of 
Tsinan. The former cap. of the prov. 
and a centre of the silk trade. 

Chingohou, tn of Hupeh prov., China, 
near Shashi. 

Chingford, suburb of London in Essex. 
England, situated between the R. Lea and 
Epping Forest. 10 m. from London. 
Pop. 49,000. 

Chlngleput, tn in Madras state, India, 
35 m. S. of Madras. It has a fine Hindu 
Fort, built about ad 15C5, which was the 
scene of fighting between the British and 
French in the time of CTlive (1751-2), 
and later between the British and Hyder 


Chingola, tn of N. Rhodesia, on the 
Copi>erbelt, estab. 1940 around the 
Nchanga copper-mine. Pop.: Europeans, 
4000: Africans, 30,000. 

Chmgi^, or Klnshaklang (rlv. of golden 
sand), Chinese name for the upper course 
of the Yangtsekiang, rising in the mts of 
the Kunlun system, dividing the prov. of 
Siki^. It is separated by mts from the 
R.s Hwang Ho and Mekong. 

Chingtehohem or Fuliang. tn of China 
in the prov. of Klangsi, on the R. Ch’ang. 
Famed tor its porcelain, which was made 
here before ad 1000, the Industry declined 
from 1920 onwards, and ha.s been revived 
only since 1951. The Kaoling hills in the 
dist. have given the name to kaolin (q.v.) 
or china clay, used in the manuf. of porce¬ 
lain. Pop. 600,000. 

Chingti^uan, tn of Honan, China, on 
the T'ang R.. of considerable commercial 
importance, being at the head of winter 
navigation on the riv. and on the Hankow 
to Sianfu trade route. 

Chin-lndia, see Indo-China. 

Chinkiong, see ChOanchow. 

Chinlin Mountains, branch of the Kun- 


hm Mts in China, dividing the Wei and 
Han R.8 In their upper courses. Its 
highest peaks are in the Tapishan and 
Kwamttai^haii, both upwards of 12.000 
ft high. This range has sev. important 
passes, of which the chief are those 
connecting Sian and Shangohow with 
Lunchow cmd Fengsiang with Kuang- 
yuan. 

Chinnampo, port in Korea, 40 m. from 
Pyongyang, has a pop. of 30,000. Rico, 
beans, wheat, cow-hides, and timber are 
exported. 

Chino-Japanese War (1894-5), see SlNO- 
Japanksk war. 

Chinon, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron.. in the 
dept of Indre-et-Loir, on the Vienne. 
Clovis 1 (q.v.) took it from the Visigoths. 
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In the Middle Ases it belonged to the 
Plentagenets (q.v.I, bnt was lost to Philip 
II of France (q.v.) by Henry II of Eng* 
land who d. here. On a hill above the tn 
are the ruins of an immense stronghold, 
which is really 3 castles In 1. One of these 
castles was built by Henry II, and In 
another Joan of Arc (q.v.) Informed the 
Dauphin of her mission. There aro 3 
remarkable churches, one of which Is 
partly 11th cent. Rabelais (q.v.) was b. 
here. Pop. 6100. 

Chinook, name applied to a warm SW. 
wind which blows from the Pacific over S. 
Brit. Columbia. It is a local wind similar 
to the FOhfi of the Alpine valleys and Is 
due to a cyclone passing northwards. 
The name was first applied because this 
wind blew from the neighbouring C. camp 
over Fort George (Astoria), at the mouth 
of the Columbia R. Under its Influence, 
the snow melts with astonishing rapidity, 
and the weather soon becomes springlike. 
It is felt as a cool wind in summer. 

Chinooks, aboriginal tribe of Amer. 
Indians ll-ving in the extreme NW. of the 
U.S.A. The tribe is now nearly extinct. 
The C. were formerly great traders, 
bartering with the interior tribes the 
articles thw obtained from the white 
skippers. The useful ‘Chinook Jargon’ 
came into being as a means of communi¬ 
cation rendered necessary by this com¬ 
merce. 

Chinquapin, or Castanea pumiia, Amer. 
species of Fagaceae closely allied to the 
chestnut. The plant is of shrubby habit, 
and the nuts are edible. 

Chinsura, formerly a tn In W. Bengal 
state, India, now torinlng one munici¬ 
pality with Hugli, 24 ra. from Calcutta. 
It is the seat of Hugli CJollege. From 
1656 to 1824 the chief Dutch sethlement in 
Bengal, ceded to the English with other 
laces in exchange for possossions in 
umatra Is. 

Chintz (Hindu cin<; Bengali eft, from 
Sanskrit chUra, spotted, variegated), 
originally the name of pieces of printed 
calico or cotton fabric from India, each 
piece being a ‘ chint.* The name was later 
applied to a highly glazed, printed calico 
of home mauuf., with a many-coloured 
pattern of flowers or birds on a light 
background. C. is used for curtains, 
fumlniro coverings, etc. Dust does not 
adhere to its calendered surface. See 
also Cretonne. 

Chinwangtao, modem treaty port of 
China on the Gulf of Chihli. The port, 
which is ice free, has a tidy and busy 
appearance. In recent years C. has 
become an important port for Manchurian 
products, especially soya-beans. Some 
11,000 persons are employed by the port 
administration. Pop. 20,000. 

Chiooocca, genus of Rublaceae which 
consists of seven evergreen shrubs of 
tropical America. The root of sev, of 
these plants has emetic properties, and 
C. anauifuga is used by tbe natives as a 
remedy for snake-bites. C. racemoBa is 
the fragrant Snowberry. 

Chiog^a (anct Fossa Clodla: later 
Clugia), It. tn, In Veneto (q.v.), built on an 
is. at the S. end of the Venetian lagoon, 


16 m. saw. of Venloo (q.v.). Near the tn. 
In 1379, the Venetians aecislvoly defeated 
the (ionoese fleet. It is connected with 
the mainland by a bridge, and Is inter¬ 
sected by 3 canals. There aro many 
curious old buildings. Including sev. flne 
churches. The cathedral dates from the 
17th cent. O. is a busy Ashing port, and 
has manufs. of laoe, sails, oandlos, and 
bricks. Pop. 47,000. 

Chionea, genus of Diptcra in the family 
Tipulldae, bos sev. peculiar features, and 
the species are destitute of wings. C. 
araneoidea has been found in the woods 
of Sweden and the mts of Austria when 
both were covered with snow, the insect 
showing itself only in cold weather. 

Chios, Gk is. and port in the Aegean 
Sea, 8 m. off the W. coast of Asia Minor at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna. It is 
32 m, long, varies in breadth from 8 to 15 
m. and has an area of 320 sq. lu. Pop. 
66,800. The scenery Is very striking. 
Grapes, oranges and lemons, figs, olives, 
aniseed, and tobacco are grown. Mastic 
or gum rosin Is a noted product. C. was 
the home of the school of epic poets called 
Homoridae, whose task it was to hand 
down the Homeric text. Vollsso (for¬ 
merly Bollssus), the tn In which these 
poets lived, is still extant. C. is famed 
for Its sculptors and the long succession of 
Chian sculptors In marble testifies to the 
fame of Chian art in the 7 th to 6th cents. 
BC. Six m. N. of the tu of C. Is a curious 
monument of antiquity called * tbe school 
of Homer’; it is an anot sanctuary and 
altar built to the goddess Oybele. whose 
statue, with 2 lions, is chiselled in the rock. 
At Cape Phanae, the S. extremity of the 
is., is a harbotir and the remains of a 
temple of Apollo. C., the cap. of the is., 
is on tho £. coast. It has a harbour, a 
cathedral, and a 13th-cent. castle. It Is 
one of the busiest ports of tho Gk is. 
Pop. 24,400. 

This hist, of O. is most obscure and the 
early relations of the Is. with other states 
conjectural. It was settled by Ionian 
colonists about the end of the Bronze Age. 
The Chians, however, wore allies of Miletus 
and hostile to the Phocaeo-Samlan al¬ 
liance, to which the neighbouring Erythrae 
belonged. The CJhians took part in tho 
Ionian rebellion against tho Persians (500- 
49.5 BO) and supplied 100 ships. After 
tho Persian vlctoiw at the battle of Lade, 
O. W8W unmercifully treated, tho tns and 
temples razed and many Inhab. sent int-o 
slavery. After the battle of Mycale (479 
BC) the is. became free with a democratic 
form of gov., In place of the tyranny. C. 
was tho strongest state after Athens in tho 
Delian confederacy and It was an ally, on 
an equal footing, of tbe Athenian empire, 
tribute-free but supplying ships In time 
of war. Later the Chians Joined tho 
Laoedaomonians but, though their fleet 
was defeated at Bollssus and in 2 other 
battles, the Athenians could not conquer 
the is. In the Mithridatic wars 0. leaned 
to alliance with Rome but, following 
defeat, a largo number of tho (Jhians were 
carried to slavery in Pontus. O. had, 
however, many cents, of peace and pros¬ 
perity under both Rom. and Byzantine 
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rale. A Genoese chartered company held 
the is. from the 14th cent, to 1566 when 
the Torka took It and, except for a brief 
occupation by the Venetians In 1694, it 
remained in Turkish possession until tlie 
First World War when it became a Ok 
is. Under the Turks O. was almost wholly 
self-goreming but In 1822 a rerolt was 
punished by a eavaffe massacre. In 1881 
the Is. was devastated by an earthquake, 
in which some 5000 people pemhed. 
The Ohians are traditionally republican In 
politics. It was in O. in 1922 that the 
revolt bo^n which led to the fall of Kintr 
Constantine. 

Chipmunk, or Tamias siriaittat species 
of around squirrel common to N. America, 
ana belongs to the famllv Sciurldae. It is 
a pretty creature, differing from the com¬ 
mon squirrel chiefly In having large cheek- 
pouches and a shorter tail. Its diet Ls 
strictly vegetarian. 

Chippsnaala, Thomas (c. 1718-79), 

famous cabinet-maker and upholsterer of 
the 18th cent. He came to London from 
Worcester with his father, a well-known 
cabinet-maker and wood-carver, and ulti¬ 
mately estab. himself with his factory In 
St Martin’s Lane. C.’s work Is character¬ 
ised by solidity without heaviness; his 
ribbon-backed chairs are perhaps his most 
successful work, and next to those his 
settees of 2 or 3 conjoined chairs. His 
designs were influenced by the architect, 
Robert Adam, and by a varied taste for 
Chinese, Gothic, and Fr. patterns, but in 
adapting thorn ho showed the talent of 
an arti^. He pub. The OenUeman and 
Cabinet Makere* Director, containing his 
own designs and descriptions, and had a 
host of imitators. See R. W. Syraouds, 
Chippendale Furniture Deeigna, 1948. 

Chippenham, tn in Wilts, England, the 
point of Intersection of 4 * A" roads, 124m. 
from Bath and 22 m. from Bristol. The 
R. Avon Is crossed here by a bridge having 
21 arches. The tn has weekly corn and 
cattle markets, the latter in modern 
premises. There is also a general goods 
market held every Friday. Railway 
brakes and signals, also rectifiers, are 
manuf. here and it has bacon-curing 
factories, a tannery, and milk-prooosalng 
plants. It used to bo a centre for the 
making of broadcloth. It is stated that 
Ludovic Muggleton, the founder of the 
Muggletonians, was b. hero. The tn is of 
historical interest, being formerly occu¬ 
pied by the Saxon kings In Wessox, and 
King Alfred was forced to flee from the 
tn when surprised l)y tho Dancjs. Sev. 
battles were fought iu the neighbourhood 
during the Great Rebellion. Pop, 16,000. 

Chlppewayans, numerous tribe of Amer. 
Indians of tho Algonquian linguistic 
stock, now settled in IJ.S.A. and Canada In 
tho r^on of the Groat Lakes. They 
also colled Ojibwa, They number about 
35,000, of whom about half arc iu Canada. 
They fish, hunt, gather wild rice and cran¬ 
berries, manuf. maple sugar, weave 
baskets and mats, and prepare birch bark 
for canoes, etc. Most of tho stori^ 
quoted in Longfellow’s Hiawatha are from 
the C. 

Chipping Campdsn» mrkt tn in Glos., 


England, 0 m. ^m Evesham, formerly a 
thrivlug centre of the woollen Industry. 
In 1933 land was bought by the Pilgrim 
Trust to preserve the surroundings of the 
fine Perpendicular church and of Old 
Oampden House. Pop. 1800. 

Chipping Norton, mrkt tn and municipal 
bor. (charter of James I) of Oxon., Eng¬ 
land, 19 m. N. of Oxford. C. has a Hue 
Gothic church, almshouses (1640), a 16th- 
cent. Guildhall, and other buildings of 
architectural and historic interest. Near 
by are the Rollright Stones (see Roix- 
RiOHT, Great and Little). 'Tweed Is 
manuf.; there is a brewing industry and an 
agric. trade. Pop. 3900. 

Chipping Sodbury, small mrkt tn of 
Glos., England, 11m. NK. of Bristol and 
administrative centre of the rural dist. of 
Sodbury. Pop. (tn) 1800; (rural diet.) 
37,850. 

Chipping Wyoomba, see Wycombe. 

Chiquiohiqul Palm, or Leopoldinia 
Piauaba, Brazilian pmm noted for the 
good fibre obtained from Its bast. The 

S iassaba fibre is used in brush-making and 
lie leaves in thatching. 

ChiquimulA: 1. E. dept of Guatemala, 
largely agric., with stock-raising and sugar¬ 
cane. coffee, tobacco, etc. Area 917 
sq. m: pop. 112,300. 

2. Cap. of above, colonial city, 65 m. 
from Guatemala on the Salvador branch 
of International Railways. The ruins of 
O. Antigua, destroyed by earthquake In 
1773, are near. It has an active agric. 
trade. Pop. 8850. 

3. Isthmus of Guatemala on (Doribbeau 
Sea, between tho Motagua and the Duloe 
on Honduras Bay. 

ChSquinquiiA, dty of Boyacd dept, 
Coloinbia, 91 m. from BogotA on W. ba^ 
of SuArez R.; altitude 8365 ft. Noted 
for its miraculous picture of Our Lady 
of O., annually visited by thousands of 
pilgrims. Every seventh year there is a 
special public odebration. It has an air¬ 
port and is a commercial centre, marketing 
ooffee and cattle. Pop. 7000. 

Chiquitos, group of Amer. Indian trihos 
dwelling in Bolivia. They are well built, 
owerful, and of middle height, with 
ronze comploxions. They are hospit¬ 
able, kindly, cheerful, and fond of music 
and dancing. They live in vils. foimded 
by Jesuit missionaries, whom they ^1- 
lingly received in 1691, and who rapidly 
converted and civilised them. Since the 
expulsion of tho Jesuits in 1767 they have 
degenerated considerably. They number 
about 20.000, and livo in adobe houses 
thatched Hith grass; they are principally 
engaged in weaving ponchos (a kind of 
blanket cloak) and hammocks, manu¬ 
facturing copper boUers for sugar making, 
and straw bats. 

Chira, or Cheera, tn of Slnkiang, China, 
50 m. E. of Khotan, The Gobi Desert 
skirts it about 3 m. to the N. Pop. about 
40,000. 

Chlrata, SwerHa (synonym Ophelia) 
chirata, an annual of the Gentlanaoeae, 
grown in N. India; gathered and dried for 
its bitter, stimulant, and tonjto properties, 
duo to content of ohiratin, ihe active 
bitter principle, and ophello add. 
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Ohiroh% tn NE. of Tashkent in Uzbek fawn in colour with coarse hair; the male 
S.S,H. of Soviet Union. It is a centre of alone has horns, and these arc Iona, 
the chemical industry and has a large straight, ringed, and gazelle-Uke. It Is 
hydro-oleotrlo plant. Pop, 60,000. nearly 3 ft in height, and is so swift and 

Chiriqui, prov., riv., lagoon, and arcM- alert that great dmlculty is experienced in 
peiago of Central America, in W. Panama, its capture. 

The riv. flows into the Gulf of C. on the Chisel (M.E. chisel or chesU, from O.F. 
Paoiflo; it is not navigable, and shares a cisel), cutting tool with the blade at one 
delta with the David R. The lagoon is end, driven with a thrusting action by 
an inlet of the Caribbean Sea separated hand or hammer. C.8 differ widely in 
from it by the archipelago. It has 3 shape end purpose. The cold C. is 
entrances. Boca del Drago, del Toro (on used for cutting unheated metal and 
each side of Isla del Drago) in NW., Boca stone; It is formed of highly tempered 
del Tigre on B., and is navigable for the steel, and Is driven by a hammer. Stone- 
largest ships. It extends 90 m. along the masons' C.8 are bevelled on 
coast, and 40 m. inland. The prov. has both sides and vary con- 
lofty volcanic peaks (C.. 11,410 ft) and siderably In shape; the 
a fertile soil. Tobaooo, st^arcane, and boasting U. ts used for 
bananas are grrown. Cap., David. Area roughly dressing the sur- 
3693 sq. m.; pop. about 137,400 (20 per faces of stones. Carpentrea’ 
cent Indian). Cn are driven by hand or 

Chirk, par. and vil. in Denbighshire, by blows from a mallet. 

9 m. from Wrexham, on the W. Region The ordinary implement is 
milway. Has a famous castle, the home wooden - handled, and the 
of the Myddelton family. The original blade Is bevelled on one 
castle was built in the 11th cent., the side only, the bevelled face 
later, a 14th-cent. building, being restored meeting the flat side at an 
in the 17th cent. In the vicinity arc angle of about 20 degrees. 
coUieries. Pop. 3100. Tlie carving C, Is one of 

Chiromancy, see PaiJtflSTRT. the most delicate of these 

Chiromo, vil. and trading-port of Nvnsa- instruments. It is bevelled 
land ProtMtorate, at confluence or R.s on both sides, and the 2 faces 
Ship6 and Ruo, 65 m. from Blantyre. meet at an extremely acute 
The ShlrO Highlands railway here crosses angle, that it may lightly cut 
the Shir6. the wood without crushing 

Chiromys Madagaaearisnsis, see Ayr- it out of shape. The spoon 
ayis. C. is a bent instrument, 

Chiron one of the centaurs (q.v.), son of bevelled on both sides, used chiseia 
Cronos by the sea-nymph Phllyra. In- by sculptors. Among other 
Rtrocted by ApoUo and Artemis in hunt- varieties may be named the 
Ing, medicine, music, gymnastic, and dental C., the turning C., the mortise C., 
prophecy, he taught these arts to the most and the ripping C. Certain C.s. with 
famous heroes of mythology. Aociden- semicircular blades used for gouging, 
tally wounded with a poisoned arrow by are generally known as ‘gouges.’ 
Heracles, he renounced liis immortality Chishima (Thousand Isles), Jap. name 
in favour of Prometheus, and was placed of the Kurile Is. (q.v.). 
by Zeus among the stars as Sagittarius. Chisholm, Alexander (c. 1792-1847), 
Chironeotee, water opossum or Ynpook, Scottish painter, early apprenticed to a 
genus of marsupials, is represented by one weaver, wont to Edinburgh about 1812, 
species which inhabits S. and Central becoming teacher at the Royal Scottish 
America. It is about the size of a rat. Academy. He moved to London, 1818, 
has webbed hind feet, and feeds upon fish, exhibiting at the Royal Academy and the 
water insects, and omataoeans. Water Colour Society. His main works 

Chironomus, chief grous of the midge were anecdotal and luustratlvo, e.g. ‘ Boys 
and great family or Chlronomidae, con- with a Burning Gloss.* 1822, and ‘Shako- 
tains over 200 Brit, roecles. The perfect speore before Sir Thomas Lucy/ 1834. 
fly ts 2-winged, and the blood-red larva is Chisholm, Hugh (1866-1924), editor, b. 
often called a blood-worm by anglers, London, grandson of Henry O., private 
who use it when fishing. It dwells in mud sec. to Lord Grenville, the Prime Minister, 
and forms food for birds and fishes. The He was educ. at Felsted and Comm 
swarms of little grey flies which dance Cbristt, Oxford, and was called to the Bar 
actively above water on snminer evenings in 1892, but was already in lournallsm— 
belong to this genus. as assistant editor of the St Jameses 

Chiropiera, see Bat. Oazeiie, of which he became editor in 

Chirotss Canalioulatus, worm-like lizard 1897. In 1900 ho was engaged as ioint 
of the family Amphisbaenidae, forms in editor with Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
itself a genus, and bears the distinction, and l^ident Hadley of Yale, of the 
wanting in all its relations, of possessing supplementary voJs. of the Ency. SHt., 

2 small anterior limbs each with 2 toes, constituting the tenth ed. In 1903 he 
The C, is to be found in Mexico, and In became edltor-tn-chlef of the eleventh ed., 
length It varies from about 8 in. to 1 ft. and he also ed, the twelfth. From 1914 
Chirpan, or Tohirpan. mrkt tn of Bui- till March 1920 he was flnanolal editor of 
ga^, in Stara Zagora (q.v.) prov., 23 m. The Times, resigning to edit the additional 
SW. of Stara Zagora. Pop, 18.600. post-war vote, of the KneycUmaedia, 

Chiru (Paniholops hadgsoni), Tibetan Chisinau, see Kisbinsv. 
species of antelope. The animal is pale Chislehurst forms, with Sidcup, an 
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urban dist. of Kent* England* 13 xn. SB. 
of London by rail. It to delightfully 
situated on a common. At Camden 
Place, In the vicinity, Napoleon III. 
d, in 1873, and the Empress Eugenie 
lived here for some years with the Prince 
Imperial, to whose memory a cross has 
been erected on the common. There 
is a chain of interesting subterranean 
caves whose origin and use have not 
been fixed with certainty, but they are 
believed to bo anot storehouses and 
hiding-places. Pop. 85,290. 

GhistopoP, tn in the Tatar Autonomous 
Rep. (q.v.), on the Kama, 70 m. SE. of 
Kosan’. It to the centre of tlie Lower 
Kama agric. area. Pop. (1931) 16,500 
(1901, 22,000; 1926. 17.500). It has been 
a town since 1781. Before 1917 there 
was a flourishing grain trade. Cap. of 
C. Oblast within Tatar Rep. 1962-3 
(abolished). 

Chiswick, Middx, suburb of London, 
on the N. bunk of the Thames. 7 m. from 
St Paul’s. The name means ’cheese 
farm.* Since 1932 it has been joined 
with, and to the administrative centre of, 
the bor. of Brentford (q.v.). For long a 
riverside vll., its N. part, lying on the 
Great W. Road was rapidly developed in 
the later 19th cent. C. House, a remark¬ 
able Palladiau villa, was designed by tho 
3rd Earl of Burlington for himself, c. 
1725-1, the interior being decorated by 
Wm Kent. Hogarth’s house, in which 
he lived i^m 1749 until his death in 
1764. to now a museum of the painter’s 
relics. Walpole House to probably the 
original of Miss Pinkerton’s Academy In 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Charles Whit- 
tingham's famous C. Press fl. here from 
1816 to 1862. At Tumham Green. 
N. of the old parish, Charles I’s forces 
turned back after capturing Brentford 
(1642). In the par. churchyard are the 
graves of Hogarth and Whistler (qq.v.). 
Industries include the manuf. of polishes 
and cosmetics, and light engineering. 
Pop. (>vith Brentford), 69,100. 

Chita, tn of Boyao4 dept, Colombia, 74 
m. from Tunja, 160 from Bogot4. On W. 
of £. Cordillera at a height of 9859 ft, 
it produces wheat, potato^, and maize. 
It has a salt mine and springs. Pop. 1000. 

Chita: 1. Oblast in SE. Siberia. E. of 
Lake Baykal, a mountainous region 
largely covered with coniferous forests, 
with a continental climate (little precipita¬ 
tion, very severe winters). It has large 
deposits of gold, tin, other non-ferrous 
metals, Iron, and coal. C. has dairy 
cattle and sheep breeding, spring grain 
growing, mining, engineering, and food 
industries. It is an area of banishment 
and labour camps. Area 168,200 sq. m.; 
pop. (1966) 1,009,000, mostly Russian 
(since 17th cent.), also Buryat and 


Evenki. 

2. Cap., ooonoinlc and cultural centre of 
the above, on the Trans-Siberian (q.v.). 
It h^ locomotive works, sawmills, and 
sheepskin and leather Industries. It was a 
smsu Cossack fort, tn in the 18th oral., 
a place of banishment of Decembrists 
(q.v.) in 1827, and from 1861 the cap. of 
Transbaikalia and the seat of Nerchinsk 


(q.v.) Mining Administration. From 
1918 to 1920 it was the H.Q. of a White 
army, supported by the Japanese and 
from 192(j to 1922 the cap. of the Far E. 
Rep. (q.v.). Pop. (1966) 162,000 (1897, 
11,600; 1917, 44,000; 1939, 102.600). 

Chita (animal), see Cheetah. 

Chitambo, vil. of N. Rhodesia, situated 
about 10 m. to the SE. of the S. shore of 
Lake Bangnveulu. It is noted as the 
place where Livingstone d. in May 1873. 

Chifln, skeletal substanoe found in all 
arthropods, forming most of their hard 
parte, and also in some other animals, e.g. 
the brachiopod Lingula anatina. It to a 
white, amorphons sabstanco containing 
nitrogen, yields glucosamide in acids, ana 
to insoluble in alkalis. 

Ohitonidae, family of molluscs, in the 
class Amphlneura, consists of marine 
animals ranging In size from half an inch 
to half a foot; some are littoral and others 
have been dredged from greater depths. 
All the species are bilaterally symmetrical, 
have 8 shell-plates embedded partlaUy or 
entirely in the mantle, are covered with 
spicules, have an anterior mouth and a 
median posterior anus. They live on 
vegetable matter, and in habit are like 
limpets; they usually attach themselves 
to rocks, but can crawl by means of their 
long foot, and arq capable of roiling 
themselves up. 

Chitor, tn in Rajasthan, tn the former 
state of Udaipur. The fortress Chltor- 
gorh to famous for its fanatical defence 
against Muslim invaders. Three times 
in its htot. the ruling prince led the 
defenders of the fort to total extermina¬ 
tion while the women immolated them¬ 
selves In saorifleial fire. 

Chitral, state formerly constituting an 
agency of tho NW. Frontier of India, now 
administered as an agency by the Oov. 
of Pakistan. The state has an area of 
about 4600 sq. m., and a pop. of 60,000. 
In 1885 the Lockhart mission visited C., 
and in 1889. and a^n in 1891, the Brit. 
Gov. agreed to pay the reigning mehtar a 
subsidy on condition that he accepted its 
advice as to foreign policy and defence. 
From 1896 to 1947 Great Britain exercised 
a protectorship over the state, and main¬ 
tained a amall force there, as it was an 
important Brit, outpost. The r^on is 
fertile and the climate cold. 

Chittagong, tn in £. Bengal, Pakistan. 
It was originally In the Hindu kinerdom of 
Tlppera, but was captured by Mognto in 
1668. C. has long been a useful port of 
call for coastal shipping and proved a 
valuable base for operations against the 
.Tapanese In Burma in 1943-4. It to now 
being rapidly developed as the chief port 
of £. Pakistan. 

Chittagong Wood, large tropical tree, 
Chickrassia tabvlaris, family Meliaoeae, 
also known as Indian red-wood, bastard 
cedar, and white cedar. It to lar^ly used 
in cabinet making. 

Chitty, Joseph (1770-1841), eminent 
speciol pleader and writer of Treatise on 
Pleading, 1809. The Lowe of Commerce 
and Manyfacturea and the Controls relaiing 
thereto, 182^ and other books on law. 
His 3 sons, ’Thomas, Joseph the younger. 
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and Tompson, wero also well-known 
lawyers and writers, 

Ghitty, Sir Joraph WUUam a829~99>, 
son of Tbomas 0„ was for lu years a 
very popular Judge. He became master 
of the rolls in 1881, and was promoted to 
the court of appeal in 1897; he wrote legal 
toxlj * li) oo kfl 

Chiusa (Lat. datiso, shut In): 1. It. tn. 
in Trentino-Alto AdJ^ (q^.v.), 6 m. 8W. 
of Bressanone (q.T.). It ues on a narrow 
strip of land (altitude 1678 ft) between a 
cUfl and the R. Isarco, and is overlooked 
by an anot monastery. 

2. (Chiusa Solafani) Tn in Sicily ((bv.), 
32 m. SSW. of Palermo (q.v.). Pop. 
7000. 

Chiusi (Etruscan Cluslum), It. tn, in 
Tuscany (q.v.), 37 m. SE. of Siena (q.v.). 
It stands on a hillside near the lake of U. 
Anciently, it was one of the cities of the 
Etruscan CJonfoderation (see Etrurja), 
and it was the home of Porsena (q.v.). 
Near the tn there still exist vestl^ of 
Etruscan fortresses, as well as grottoes or 
catacombs, which served as tombs and 
where were found the sun-dried black 
earthenware vases and other ornaments 
now in the museums of Florence and C.; 
the latter museum suffered severe losses 
during the Second World War. In the 
Middle Ages the tn was plagued by 
malaria from surrounding swamps— 
Dante calls it a * pestilential pool'—-but, 
as a result of drainage schemes, it is now 
the centre of a fertile agric. dist. It has 
a 10th-cent, cathedral (restored, 19th 
cent.). Pop. (tn) 3000; (com.) 8600. 

Chivalry, or the system of knighthood, 
is closely botmd up with the feudal system 
of Norman times. It has its roots, how¬ 
ever, in Gennanic times, as Tacitus shows 
in his account of this race. C, became 
hirthei* developed in the 11th cent., and 
the order of knighthood involved many 
duties and responslbUitios. The king 
liimself had to train for knighthood when 
he had to serve first as page, then as 
esquii'e, before being presents with the 
golden spurs which were one of the sym¬ 
bols of knighthood. Before a knight was 
admitted into his order, a vi^ or night- 
watch was held by him in a chapel where 
he gave himself up to solemn meditation 
before assuming his new duties and 
privileges. C. was eminently social In its 
relations to feudalism, and assumed a 
deep spiritual signiflcance in its relations 
to the crusade movement whore the 
knight hod to perform military sorvioe 
for the cause of Christianity against the 
Infidel in Palestine. The favourite sport 
of C. was the totimament or Joust, in 
which the knight sought to win his lady’s 
favour. A tournament would occupy 
some 2 or 3 days. There would be a 
trial of combat between 2 knights, often 
with lances, and the victor, besides 
winnii:^ the armour and horses of the 
vanquished, would be permitted to name 
some lady who would preside over the 
remaining sports, and who was called the 
Queen of Love and Beauty. The idea 
of a love both spiritual and chivalrous 
became associated with the word C. in 
the Middle Ages. Here the love of a lady 


implied a deep and reverent attaohmeut 
to the whole of womanhood; at the same 
time one woman could be the particular 
object of the knight's thoughts, when 
the relationship was purely puttofnio. C. 
under these conditions gave rise to a 
vast library of literature, in which all 
kinds of romances, adventures, and poems 
wore written. See also Eniohthood. 
See C. S. Lewis, The AUepory of Love, 1936. 

Chivalry, Court of, military court estab. 
under Edward III, regulated by Richard 
II, 1390, of which the earl marshal and 
lord high constable were J oint J udges. Its 
function is to determine questions relating 
to armorial bearings. It tried no cases 
from 1937 until 1055 when it upheld the 
Manchester Corporation's claim that a 
certain theatre should not display the oivic 
ooat of arms. The Lord Chief Justice 
who sat with the earl marshal as his 
surrogate (q.v.) delivered Judgment in 
which he held that the C. of C. was not 
obsolete. See Sir W, Blackstone, Com- 
meviaries on the Laws of England, 1765-8, 
and H. J. Stephen, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, ed. of 1883. 

Chivasso, It. tn., in Piedmont (q.v.) on 
the Po (q.v.). It is an importtint mrkt 
and commercial tn, and has engineering 
and textile manufs. There are sulphur 
springs near by. Pop. 12,000. 

Chive, Cive, or AUium schocnoprasum, 
a liliaceous plant related to such well- 
known plants in culinary use ns the leek, 
onion, and garlic. Like them, it grows in 
Britain, and the leaves are considered 
to be edible, their clilef use being to 
flavour soups and stews. The C.s grow 
from bulbs, the leaves are long and 
narrow, and the flowers are bright purple 
or pinky in colour. 

Chivilcoy, tn and cap. of C. diet., 
Buenos Aires prov., Argentine Rep., 
situated 95 m. WSW, of Buenos Aires. 
It is an agrio. centre, and baa dairying, 
llour-miJllng, meat-packing, and other 
industries. Pop, 23,000. 

Chizerots, or Burins, name given In 
France to the debris of one of those 
despised races known under the general 
name of C^ots (q.v.). The C. are found 
in sev. of the corns, of Bourg, in the dept 
of Ain, being mostly cattle-dealers and 
butchers. Opinion is divided as to their 
origin, but they are said to be of Goth or 
Saracen blood, though it is possible that 
tliey really originated as a leper colony. 
In the Middle Ages they wore the object 
of persecution and restrictions. Only 
with the Fr. Revolution were they allowed 
ordinary civil rights. -See F, Michel, 
Histoires des races maudites de la France 
et de VEapagne, 1947. 

Chkalov (until 1938 Orenburg): 1. 
Oblttst in Russia, S. of the Urals, on the 
border of Europe and Asia, largely fertile, 
level steppe; in the E. it includes the 
southernmost part of the Ural Mta. It 
has a dry continental climate. There are 
largo iron ore, nickel, copper, and other 
non-ferrous metals, oil, and cool deposits. 
Spring wheat is grown, and cattle and 
sheep are bred for meat and milk. There 
are also engiueering, metallurgical, oil 
reflning, food, and other Industrliw. The 
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pria. ta» tue O, and Orsk. Area 47>400 
sq. m.; pop. (1956) 1,776,000, mostly 
Hussian. Renamed Orenbniir in 1957. 

2. Cap., economic and cultural centre ol 
the aboye, on the R. UraL It has extenstye 
eogrineeriner, flour, meat, leather, and 
clothing industries, and la an important 
transportation centre. C. was founded 
in 1735 (on the site of Orsk, transferred in 
1743 to present site) as a fortress and 
centre of the Orenburg: Fortified Line 
along: the R. Ural, manned by Cossacks. 
Slnoo 1744 it has been adminlstratiye 
centre of the S. Urals and the adjoinlngr 
steppe areas, the main point of a lorgre 
barter trade with the Kazakhs (q.y.), and 
the base of Russian adyanoe Into Central 
Asia. In 1918-19 it was a centre of anti- 
Bolshevism, and In 1920-4 cap. of the 
Kirghiz (Kazakh) Autonomous Rep. 
Pop. (1956) 226,000 (1897, 73,000; 1939, 
173,000), Renamed Orenbura: in 1957. 

Chladni, Emtl Florent Frisdrieh (1756- 
1827), Ger. philosopher, founder of the 
science of acoustics. He was b. at 
Wittenberg, became doctor of laws and 
prof, of Jurlspmdence at Leipzig, but after 
some time abandoned law and gaye him¬ 
self up to the study of natural science, 
investigating chiefly the laws of sound. 
During the years 1802-12 he travelled 
and lectured with mat success in Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Itmy, Rnssia, and Den¬ 
mark. Among his writings are treatises 
on acoustics and meteorites, of which he 
had a collection. See his life by Melde, 
1866. 

Chlaenaceas, small family of diootyle* 
donous trees or shrubs of no known use, 
native to Madagascar. 

Chlasnius, genus of Carabidae, belongs 
to the Coleoptera. There are many 
species dwelling in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and N. America; C, sericeus and C. tomen- 
toaus, 2 medium-sized purple or greeny- 
bronze beetles, ore found in the U.S.A, 
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Chlmmydotaurus Kingi, or FrUled Lizard 
of Australia, represents a genus of the 
f amily Agsmidae. It is noted for the 


expanse of skin, in the shape of 2 lam 
disks; which forms an ample friU to the 
sides of the neck and throat, and can be 
unfolded when the lizard is angry and 
folded again at wilL In length It is 
about 3 ft, and when running it presents 
a curious spectacle, for it accomplishes the 
feat with its fore limha in the air. The 
creature is allied to the iguana and in 
habit is arboreal. The general colour 
is yellowish-brown variegated with black. 

ChlamyphoruB, or Piohiciago, edentate 
gmadruped of the armadillo family, or 
Dasypodldae. The species, of which 
only two or© In existence, are small 
animals covered over with 4-sided, homy 
plates which are thin in the front and 
strong in the hinder region. The external 
ears are very small, and the small eyes 
are buried in long silky hair; under the 
bony plates and over the whole body 
the straw-coloured hair also prevails. The 
limbs are abort and there are 5 digits 
on the fore limbs. C. truncahutt a native 
of Mendoza, Argentina, is the more com¬ 
mon species; it is about 5 in. in length, 
has strong burrowing habits, and is 
insectivorous in diet. 

Chloaima, patchy deposit of yellowish- 
brown pigment in the skin. C. occurs 
notably in pregnancy and is also associa¬ 
ted with ovarian dysfunction. The cause 
is obscure but is probably endocrine in 
origin. 

ChlodowMh, or Chlodwig, see Clovis. 

Chlopiekl (pron. Chlopitski), Gregors 
Josef (1772-1854), Polish general and 
patriot. He took part in the first Polish 
msurreotion, then served under Napoleon 
in the Grande Arm5e. After the taking of 
Paris in 1814 he led back to Poland the 
remnant of the Polish troops and was 
made general of div. by the Ei^eror 
Atexander. After the second Polish 
insurrection (1830) C. became, though 
most unwillingly, dictator. He soon 
reslmed in order to re-enter the army and 
fight as a simple soldier. 

Chlora, see Blackbtoota. 


formed by the action of oblorine on 
anhydrous alcohol. It is an oily, colour¬ 
less liquid with a penetrating odour. 
Combined with water it forms C. hydrate 
(q.v.), while with alkalis it forms chloro¬ 
form and a formate. It was discovered 
in 1831 by Liebig. It is used as a dnw 
to produce sleep, when from 15 to 30 
grains are sufflment. It is also used to 
alleviate pain, and to check excitement 
and convulsions, etc. Since it tends to 
reduce the heart's action and lower the 
temp, of the body its use is dangerous. 
See also HrpNOTios. 

Chloral Hydrate, commonly but 
erroneously called ohlorol, is chloral 
oombinod with water, and is a white 
crystalline substance with a pungent 
smell and a bitter taste. C. H. treated 
with caustic potash gives pure chloroform. 
It has anaesthetlo properties, and is a 
drug. See also Hypnotigs. 

Ohloramphsnlool, see Amtibiotiob. 

Chloranthaoeae, family of tropical or 
subtropical dioo^ledonous plants, con¬ 
sists of herbs, ahrubs, and trees haying an 
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oroxnatio fragrant odour. The herma¬ 
phrodite or uniBextial flowers ore smail, 
sometimes with a sopaloid perianths 1 to 
3 united stamens, an ixiferior ovary 
consisting of a single carpel, and a few 
seeds with oily endosperm and no peri- 
sperm. Chief genus is CMoranthua, 

Chlorargyrite, see Cerabgyrite. 

Chlorate, see Chloric Acid. 

Chloresterol, alcohol occurring os a 
constituent of bile, gall-stonea. egg-yolk, 
nervous tissues, and blood. It is a white 
crystalline substance, soapy to the touch, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in hot 
aloohol or chloroform. It Is said to 
neutralise snake-poison. 

Chlorio Add (HCIO,) is obtained by 
decomposing barium chlorate with Its 
exact equivalent of dilute sulphuric add. 
It is 11 clear, unstable liquid, and the 
strongest acid contains CO per cent of 
water. It has powerful oxidising prop¬ 
erties, and If wood or paper be dropped 
in it the oxidation la so rapid that they 
will char, and even take fire. It is a mono¬ 
basic acid, and forms stable salts called 
chlorates. The most important of these ia 
potassium chloraie (KClOg). The chlorates 
are usually formed indirectly by passlug 
chlorine into a hot solution of the hy¬ 
droxide of the metal, and then crystal¬ 
lising out the chlorate. Chlorides are 
formed at the same time, but they are 
much more soluble and remain in solution. 
Potassium chlorate is inemuf. by the 
electrolysis of a hot concentrated solution 
of potassium chloride. Since chlorates 
contain a large amoimt of oxygon, they 
are used as oxidising agents, potassium 
chlorate being used in the manuf. of 
matches, and in pyrotechny, especially 
where coloured olTects are required; it 
is also used in tabloid form for tbo 
alleviation and cure of sore throat. 
Sodium chlorate is a very eflQcient and 
widely used weed killer. 

Chloride, Ethyl, see Ethyl Chloride. 

Chloride of Lime, see Bleachinq and 
Bleachino Powder. 

Chlorimetry, term applied to the estima¬ 
tion of the proportion of available chlorine 
In bleaching powder (q.v.). It varies 
from 20 to 43 per cent. The process is 
one of volumetric analysis. It Is usual 
to make u deflnite solution of arsenioua 
acid or some other substance which can 
be oxidised. The solution of bleaching 
powder is then carefully run into a 
measured quantity of the arsonious acid, 
and by the aid of au external indicator— 
a paper niolsttuied with potassium iodide 
and stanch—sufficient is added until 
oxidation is quite complete. The quanti¬ 
ties of both liquids being known, the 
available chlorino can easily be found by 
calculation from the equation: H»AeOt-f 
OaOCU — UgAsO* -f CaC]|. Another 
method is to add an excess of potassium 
iodide to the solution of bleacliing powder, 
acidified with acetic acid, and then titrate 
the liberated iodine with standard sodium 
thiosulphate solution. 

Chlorine (symbol Cl; atomic weight 
35-5; atomic number 17) was discovered 
by Schecle in 1774. He called It dephlo- 
ifisticaied muriatic acid, and regarded it 


as a compound. In 1810 Davy proved it 
to be an element, and gave it its present 
name, because of its greenish-yellow 
colour. It does not occur free in nature, 
bi:^ it is very common in combination with 
metals, the commonest chloride being 
sodium chloride (common salt). As such 
it ooours La all natural waters; In beds as 
rook salt, in animal secretions, and in 
plants. In combination with hydrogen, 
as hydrochloric acid, it is found in voloonio 
gases and In the gastric Juioo. C. can be 
obtained in various ways: (1) by heating 
gently manganese dioxide and hydro- 
ohloric acid, water, manganese chloride, 
and C. being formed; (2) by heating 
manganese dioxide with a mixture of the 
substances from which hydrochloric acid 
is made, o.g. common salt and sulphuric 
acid. This results In the foiTnation of 
sodium bisulphato, manganese sulphate, 
water, and O. A comparison of these two 
methods shows that wliereiis the second 

g rooess results in the obtaining of all the 
, from the common salt, the first process 
leaves half of it in the form of manganous 
chloride; (3) many higliJy oxidized com¬ 
pounds, together with hydrochloric acid, 
give us C., and among these substances 
may be named potasaiom dichromate and 
potassium chlorate. 

Manufacturing processes: (1) Weldon's 
process is really a process by which the 
manganous chloride mentioned above can 
be turned again into manganose dioxide, 
and re-used to act upon further supplies of 
hydrochloric acid, giving further quanti¬ 
ties of C. (2) Deacon's process depends 
upon catalysis (q.v.); air, or oxygon and 
hydrochloric acid, are passed over pumice 
impregnated with cuprous chloride (ti 
salt of copper), which has been heated to a 
dull-red heat. Then water is formed and 
C. evolved. But Weldon’s process is now 
obsolete, and Doncon^s Is rureiy used. 
Most of the O. now manuf. is obtained by 
the electrolysis of a solution of common 
salt. 

Properties. It is a greenish-yellow gas, 
which luis a suffocating smell. If Inhalrd 
in the pure state it would cause death. It 
acts very rapidly on the mucous mem¬ 
branes oven when largely diluted in the 
air. Very dUuto in the air, however^ it 
Imparts a pleasant odour to a room. It is 
two and a half times oa heavy as air, but 
when heated its density Is considerably 
less than it should be. So while at lower 
temps, its molecular formula is C]„ i.e. 
has 2 atoms in the molecule, at higher 
temps, it must dissociate into single 
atoms. It is fairly soluble in water, 
although it may be collected over warm 
water, or over brine. It has such power¬ 
ful chemical affinities that it will enter into 
combination with a large number of ele¬ 
ments at the ordinary temp,: in many 
oases so violent is the combination that 
the other body takes fire, o.g. phosphorus, 
arsenic, antimony. It Is remarkable to 
notice that if the C. be dry it will not onite 
with these substanoos. It has a strong 
affinity for hydrogen. If the two gases 
be mixed and heated, or oven exposed to 
sunlight, they will unite with an explo¬ 
sion to form hydrochloric acid gas, C. 
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poflsoaees strong bleaohlng powen by 
Tirtus of this great afBoity for hydrogen, 
tor it will umte with the hydrogen in 
water, displacing the oxygen, and this 
nascent oxygen acts on the natural oolonr- 
Ing matter, bleaching it. It is this bleach* 
Ing power which makes it valuable com¬ 
mercially, and for this purpose it is com¬ 
bined with moist slaked lime to form 
bleaching powder (q.v.). O. gas can be 
liquefied by lowering its temp, to — 34* 
C., when it has a golden colour. At 
— 104® it freezes Into a yellow crystal¬ 
line mass. As a liould It Is packed in 
lead-lined iron botties and exported to 
be used in the extraction of gold by the 
chiorinaium process. Liquid 0. enters 
Into combination with the gold in the ore 
and forms a soluble chloride which can be 
separated from the Insoluble residues. 
Then by suitable means the gold can be 
obtained. C. Is one of the ftaloocn group 
of elements, which are fluorine. C., bro¬ 
mine, and Iodine, all of which possess 
similar properties. See Bromine; Flu¬ 
orine; Hvdrochlorio Aoxi); Iodine. 

Chlorine in Warfare. The Introduction 
of chlorine ns a weapon in modem warfare 
dates from 22 April 1916, when the Ger¬ 
mans discharged It from cylinders oppo¬ 
site a sector held by the French, %Yhile 
another attack was made on the Canadian 
front on 24 April- The gas was a com¬ 
plete surprise to the unprotected troops, 
and it removed all resistance on the front 
atTected to n considerable depth. Crude 
respirators were soon supplied to the 
troops, and later much improved upon. 
The first gas atUick by the British was 
made at Loos on 25 Sept. 1916, using 
cylinders of chlorine. It Is noteworthy 
that conditions of wind wore more fre¬ 
quently farourablo to the Allies than to 
the Germans. The gas shell was eren- 
tuoUy substituted for the cloud method, 
and found to possess many advantages. 
It Ifl relatively Independent of wind, and 
enables many more toxic substances to be 
used. Chlorine, phosgene, ohloroplorln. 
and others were classed os asphyxiating 
gases, and produced their effect by causing 
lesions antt congestion In the pulmonary 
system while death frequently resulted 
from suffocation. Cldorine was not used 
in the Second World War. 

Chlorite, roineml of a green colour com¬ 
posed of stUcate of alumina. Iron, mag¬ 
nesia, and a certain amount of water. 
It is soft, and when crystallised In small 
green hexagonal orystaia is scaly In tex¬ 
ture. It forms the prin. part of C. schist 
in the region of the metamorphlo rooks, 
and is also an alteration product of horn¬ 
blende and other minerals in many crystal¬ 
line rocks. There are many varieties: 
ortUochlorites, which are orystallino, and 
Joptoohloritee, which are not. 

Chlorite Schist, variety of schist com¬ 
posed of ohloritic material such as clino- 
chlore, together with quartz, mica, talc, 
felspar, and other minerals. , ^ . 

CtiloHtfc Marl, name given to what is 
really glauconite mart. It Is a chalky 
marl of a white or yellow colour and 
situated at the b»u*e of the chalk. The 
name 'ohloritic' was given owing to the 


S resence of grains of glauconite scattered 
irousflt it, which was wrongly supposed to 
be chlorite. It also oontiuns phosphatio 
nodules. The C. K„ together with the 
chalk marL the grey chalk, and the white 
chalk which overlie it form the div. called 
the Lower Chalk of the Upper Cretaceous 
Period. The priu. fossils are TarieUes of 
Ammonites or Sehloenbachia. 

Chlorooinnose (Ct<ll 4 Cl|Ot), compound 
produced by the action of chlorine upon 
oil of olnnainon. When pure it exists as 
brilliant crystals, which are oolourkaa. 
It volatilises by heat without change. 

Chloroosranio Acid, or Cyanurlo Chloride 
((CN)sClt), is obtained when anhydrous 
hydrooyanio odd and chlorine are to- 

f ether exposed to the action of sunlight, 
t is crystalline, forming needles, and has 
a disagreeable smoU. Heated with water 
it is decomposed, and gives cyanuric and 
hydrochloric acids. 

Chlorodyne, popular patent medloino, 
first compounded by Dr Coliis Browne. 
Owing to its dangerous nature and 
variability of composition, the latter was 
fixed by the Brit, pharmacopoeia of 1886 
as ohioroform, morphino, prusslo acid, 
other, and. In addition, peppermint ana 
a syrup. It is useful for diarrhoea and 
coughs, but must be used carefully. 

Chloroform, or Triohloromathane 
(CHClt), volatile liquid widely used as 
an anaesthetic. It has a pleasant odour, 
bolls at 01“ O., has a melting point of —63* 
C., and a sp. gr. of 1 *6 at 16“. It is not Im- 
fiammable at ordinary temps., but bums 
with a green-edged flame when heated. 
It is formed when methane, methyl 
chloride, or methylene diohloride is 
treated with chlorine in sunlight, but is 
commonly prepared by distllUng alcohol 
or acetone with bleaching powder, or by 
warming chloral or chloral hydrate with a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. C. quickly 
decomposes in air, especially in the 
presence of sunlight, carbonyl chloride 
and hydrochloric add being produced. 
As carbonyl chloride is a dangerous im¬ 
purity when the C. is used for anaesthetic 
urposes, it is customary to keep the 
quid in the dork, and the addition of 
a small percentage of aloohol serves to 
eiTect the decomposition of any carbonyl 
cliloride which may be formed. A good 
test of the purity of C, is provided by the 
addition of silver nitrate when no pre¬ 
cipitate should form; it also should not 
darken when agitated with strong sul¬ 
phuric acid. C. was introduced as an 
onaostbetio by Sir James Simpson in 1847, 
and it quickly superseded ether for long 
operations. It has about three times the 
potency of ether. It is administered by 
means of a loose-flttiog mask which allows 
mixture of air, and the strength of the 
vapour is gradually Inoreased. The 
efToot of the Inhalation is to produce first 
a state of disordered consciousness, which 
leads to complete unoonsotousnoss. The 
reflexes persist for some time, and there 
are energoUc movements of the muscles. 
In the next stage the muscles relax, and 
many of the reflexes disappear, though the 
vital centres io the medulla are still sen¬ 
sitive, and the heart musole is active; 
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tills Is ths sta£o miitabls for surgical 
operation. Xiater, the vital centres In 
the medulla mar become paralvsed, In 
which case reepiration stops and life is 
endan^red. C. under skilled manage* 
ment is a safe anaesthetic, but owing to 
the ease with which an oTerdose may be 
given, and the risk of delayed C. poisoning 
causing fatty degeneration of the liver, 
heart, and kidneys. It is seldom used now 
except in emergency. C. is also adminis¬ 
tered internally as a stimulant, anodyne, 
and as an antidote to strychnine poison¬ 
ing. Externally, it is used to dilate the 
superficial blood-vessels, and as a local 
anaesthetic in cases of toothache. See 
also Anaesthesia.. 

Chloro-nitrous Gas, or Nitrosy) Chloride 
(NOCl), orange-ooioured gas obtained by 
the dSi^t union of chlorine and nitric 
oxide. It is easily liquefied at about 5‘‘ 
C. and atmospheric pressure, and b 
readily decomposed in the presence of 
water and hydroxides of sodium, potas¬ 
sium. or ammonium. 

Chloropal, massive mineral resembling 
opal. It is green in colour, and consists 
of a hydrous silicate of iron. 

Chlorophyll, green colouring matter of 
plants. In which it is accompanied by 2 
other substances, carotin (C 4 (iHm) and 
xantfaophyle (C^HmO)!. C. is not a 
single compound, but, as was shown by 
WuM&tter, a mixture of the blui^-green 
cbloropbyil-a with about one-third of its 
weight of the yeUowlsh-green oblorophyll- 
b, (^lorophyU-a has the formula 
OttH-ONiMg (COOCH«) (COOC»H»), 
ana ^orophyll-h a similar constitution 
except that it contains 1 atom of oxygen 
more and 2 atoms of hydrogen less. C. 
is insoluble In water, but dissolves in 
alcohol, benzene, and chloroform, and 
when extracted by the aid of one of these 
solvents, appears as a green amorphous 
mass. It is dichromatic, that is to say, 
when a thin layer is viewed by transmitted 
light, it app€»ar8 green; but when the layer 
is of oonsiderable thickness, it is dark red 
in colour. This is explained by the fact 
that whereas both red and green rays are 
transmitted, the green rays predominate 
in a thin layer, but are absorbed with 
greater facility than the red if the layer 
be thick. The development of C. in 
plants appears to depend on certain 
conditions of temp, and light, for if parte 
of a plant are hidden from sunlight, they 
quickly become blanched. The function 
of C. is to aid in the nourishment of the 
plant by absorbing carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere and producing car^- 
hydrates. The nature of the process 
(photosynthesis) is obscure, but sunlight 
is an important factor, and the 0. coils 
appear to possess the power of absorbing 
radiant energy from the sun's rays, by 
means of which the necessary chemioal 
changes are brought about. Viewed 
microsoopioaliy, the C. of plants is seen to 
consist of granules or corpuscles called 
ohloroplasts, which are embedded in the 
protoplasmio substance of certain cells. 
The ehioroplasts of the algae frequently 
exhibit a complicated appearance; in 
Spirogj/ra, for instance, they are spiral 


in shape. It is associated with o^er 
pigments In the plant eoonom}% and the 
f;yh*Ti giTi g colours cKf sprtng and autumn 
are probably due to changes in tbe relative 
amounts of C. and other pigments 
(antbooyanlns, and also the xanthophyli 
oonstitnent of tbe C. itself). The exis¬ 
tence of C. is sometimes taken as the 
distingruishing choractoristio of tho plant 
as compared with tho animal, but some 
plants seem to build up their tissues 
without the aid of C., and some animals, 
such as certain infusoria, hydra, etc., 
possess C., but this is due to symbiotJo 
algae. Molluscs and Crustacea frequently 
exhibit C. as tho result of absorption from 
food. 

Chlorophyllite, mineral consisting of 
quartz, chlorite, and muscovite, occurring 
in scales or laminae. It Ls a variety of 
the larger group of the phyllitee, minerals 
intermediate in character betw€)en tho 
clay-slates and the mica-schists. 

Chlorovalerie Acid, chiorino substitu* 
tion product of valeric acid. When the 
anliyarmis valeric acid is mixed with red 
phosphorus and dry chlorine passed 
Into the mixture in the presence of sun¬ 
light, an atom of chiorino is substituted 
for an atom of hydrogen. 

Chlumeo (Ger. Chhimetz), Czechoslovak 
tn in the roirion of Hrodec KrOlovO (q.v.), 
on the C?idlinou. Pop. ilOO. 

Chlumatz, see C^hlumrc. 

Chmielnloki, see KnMKL’NYTSKYT. 

ChO'Bo, tn of Tong-king, Indo-C^ina, 
situated on the Song Bo (Black R.) 
at the point where the riv. bonds N. 
before It enters the Song Koi (Red R.). 
It is an important trading centre, and 
gold is worked in the neighbourhood. 

Oho Oyu, Himalayan mt In E. Nepal. 
20 m. to the W. of Everest; height 
26,760 ft. It is the world's seventh 
highest mt. It was first reconnoitred in 
November 1961 by W. H. Murray and 
T. D. BourdlDon, who discovered the bt«t 
route on its Nw. face. This route was 
twice attempted; once, unsaocessfully, In 
1962 by a forge Brit, expedition led by 
E. Shlpton; again In 1954 by a party of 
3 Austrians and 6 Sherpas led by Dr 
Herbert Tichy, who wished to demon¬ 
strate that a very big mt could be ctJmhod 
by a very small party. On 19 Oct. he, 
S. Jochler, and Pasang Dawa Lame 
reached the summit. They carrM no 
oxygen. 

Chobe. or River, trlb. of the 

S" N. i^ooesia, disoovored by 

David Livingstone, 1861. 

^ooolate, see OocoA and Chocolate. 

ChMtam, tribe of N. Amor. Indians of 
the Muskogean family, now largely 
totermarried with white and Negro stock. 
They are now citizens of the U.S.A., 
numbering about 18.000, mostly tn 
Oklahoma. They sided with the Con- 
f^erates in the OivU war, and suffered 

ClytUsod Tribes. Tbev prac- 
tleed head deformation of Infants, and 
t^hereby known as 'flatheads.* 

'^•*1 y*"®* (l6«0-ie2l). 

temous member of 
a famous family. He served under Alva 
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l 0 the Low Ckktmtriee and, later, under 
ZamoyskI lo the Tneco-HeldArTian cam- 
paJffn. where he obtained hlffh oommand. 
Played a promiiient part in leeistizig 
repeated Bwedieh invaoiODa of the Baltic 

E rova. He was made a hetman of 
ithuania in 1605 and won a remarkable 
Tiotory with 4000 men ^alnet a Swedish 
army of nearly 20,000. in 1619, however, 
he was forced to sue for peace, his poeitioa 
bavin? been undermined by revolts. 
Subsequently, when the 'iScuks and 
Moldavians attacked Poland and defeated 
Zolkiewski, C. counter-attacked and com¬ 
pletely defeated the Invaders, but d. 
soon afterwards. 

Chodowieoki, Daniel Nioolas (1796- 
1801). Polish painter and enirraver. 6. 
Danzi?. He produced the famous set 
of miniatures. *The History of the Life 
of Christ,* but his iarire output is on the 
whole somewhat trivi^ in nature, tbousrh 
he was a capable portrait painter and 
book illustrator. He has oooasionally 
been known os the Ger. Hoirarth, posslbiy 
because of his truthful representation of 
middie-class life. He became the director 
of the Berlin Academy in 1797. 

Chodzko, Alexander (1804-91), Polish 
poet and oriental and Slavic scholar. 
He was appointed Rnsslan consul to 
Persia. 1820. and made a special study 
of the ]an?mM?e and literature of that 
country and also of other oriental lan- 
8ma?es. In 1842 he went to Pars!, and 
in 1858 8iaH*ec(led Mlokiewioz as prof, 
of Slavonic literature at the College de 
Fiance, lie was the translator of many 
Persian among others 59 lamenta¬ 

tions or miracle-plays oonoemed with the 
deaths of Llassan and Hoscin. He pub. 
Pamtlar Poetry of Persia, 1842, and Fairy 
Tales of the Slav Peasants and Herdsmen, 
trana. into English, 1895, a Persian 
grammar, and many other works. 

Choerllus: 1. Athenian tragic poet, 
competed with Aeschylus, 499 no. Said 
by Suidas to tjave written 150 plays, but 
none Is extant. 

2. (5th cent, nc), Gk epic poet. 5. 
Samos. Fragnumts of his Perseis, written 
at the court of Archclaus of Macedonia, 
have been preserved. Sec G. Klnkel, 
Epicorum Oraecorum Fragmenia, I, 1877. 

ChoerepuA Castanotia, pig-footed bandi¬ 
coot, an Australian marsupial of the 
famny Peramelidoe. It is an omnivorous, 
burrowing animal with long ears and tail, 
and the two well-devolopfd digits on its 
fore limbs give them a pig-like appearance. 
It iives on grassy plains. 

Choir, formerly spelt quire, as it la 
pronounced (from O.F. cucr, modern 
choeur: Lat. chorus), the name of the 
trained or organised body of singers who 
take part and (ead In the musical itortioos 
of a chund^ sonioo, or porfonn portions 
of the service alone, where the congre¬ 
gation do not loin, os in the singing of 
nntbeins. The term la also applied to a 
body of mole jiiid fomtdo singers who 
perform tlio choral portions of a musical 
composition; and to the part of the church 
tisod by tliem. In the Anglioim Church, 
the C. usually consists of male voices 
only, boys taking the treble or soprano 


parts, and boys or one or two rare male 
voiotie the alto or oontralto ports, and 
men the tenor and bass. Tl^ usually 
are surpUoed. In cathedrals they sto 
divided into 2 portions, oanlorCs, i.e, on 
the precentor's or N. side of the ohanoel, 
and decani, on the dean's or S. side. The 
men form a special body attached to the 
cathedral and are termed vloars-ohoral or 
lay clerks. 

Choir, in architecture, that portion of a 
church which is specially reserved and 
furnished for choristers. This is usually, 
but not invariably, in the B. part of 
the ohoroh, occupying the W. hall of the 
chancel (q.v.) or sanctuary. Honoe the 
terms 'ohanoer and 'choir* have come to 
be almost s 3 mon 7 mous; but this usage 
may be incorrect. e.g. at Westminster 
Abbey, where the C. is in the nave. 

Choiseul. C4sar, Duo de, SSeur du Plessis- 
Praslin (1598-1675), Fr. general who dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the siege of La 
Rochelle, 1628, and in Piedmont, 1636- 
1043; at the end of which campaign he 
was mode a mxuuhal. Gained a decisive 
victory over the Spaniards at Tranoheron 
in 1648, and, soon afterwards, having 
boon given the oommand of the royal 
forces in the war of the Fronde, he 
defeated Turenno at Rethel, 1650. 
Created duke in 1665, also known as the 
Marshal du Plessis. 

Choissul-Ambotse, fitienns Francois, 
Duo do (1719-85), Fr. statesman, eldest 
son of Francois Joseph de C., Marquis de 
StainvlUo (1700-70), b, Lorraine. He 
entered the army and fought in the war 
of the Austrian Succession. He became 
lieutenant-general after seeing servloe in 
Italy and Bohemia. He gained the 
favour of Mme de Pompadour, and after 
various diplomatic missioDS became 
minister for foreign affairs in 1758, and 
he controlled the Fr. foreign policy 
through the Seven Years Wax. He 
became minister of war and marine, and 
again minister of foreign afTairs in 1766. 
Having failed In hla Austrian policy he 
strove to retrieve the situation by an 
allianoe with Spain, known as the Family 
Compact (1761), but it was too late to save 
Canada or tlio Fr. poesossions in India 
from Groat Britain, and lie tamed his 
energies to fresh oolonios In the Antilles 
and .San Domingo. In 1768 he annexed 
CorRica with the hope of its future use 
in the colonisation of Africa. After Mme 
de Pompadour's death, however, Mmo 
du Barry soon persuaded Louis XV to 
dismiss him, and he then retired to 
Chanteloup. In 1774 Louis recalled 
him, but did not restore him to favour. 
See F. Calmettes (ed.). Memoirs du due 
de Choisetd, 1904. 

Cholsy-le-Roi, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Seine, on the Seine, 7 m- S. of Paris. It 
has the remains of a royal ch&teau, and 
there is a paxaohuto training Centre. 
Roiiget-do-Liele (q.v.). d, here. Its 
manufs. include ohemiools, glass, and 
pottory. Pop. 27,900. 

Ghoks*eherry, name given to Primus 
virmniana, a N. Amer. shrub, yielding 
small dark red fruits of harsh taste. 

Choke Damp, minors* term for oarbon 
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dioxide. Under ordinary oiroumstanees 
it may be found in reoesaes or badly 
Tentilated pln-cee in the mine, but is 
formed in hufre quantities when an ex¬ 
plosion of coal-gas mixed with air occurs, 
owing to the combination of the carbon 
of the gas and the oxygen of the air. 
When formed in this way it is known os 
after^damp. When the atmosphere is 
charged with a large amount of carbon 
dioxide, symptoms of suffocation occur 
through deficient oxidation of the blood. 

Choking, suffocation by obstruction or 
compression of the windpipe. Any object 
indrawn into the windpipe when swallow¬ 
ing food is usually the cause of C.; such 
objects, fishbone, piece of bread, etc., 
become impacted in the glottis, at tlie 
top of the windpipe, blocking the passage. 
Cbiidi*en, also, often get buttons, small 
coins, etc., lodged in the same place. 
The natural response of nature is to cause 
a fit of violent coughing which removes 
the obstruction. Failing this, where cases 
threaten to prove fatal by asphyxiation, 
tracheotomy must be performed, i.e. an 
incision Is made into the trachea from the 
front of the nock, so that a tube can be 
inserted; the operation was formerly 
often necessary in the treatment of 
diphtheria. In cases of external com¬ 
pression of the windpipe, such as in 
strangling, hanging, or garrotting, the 
heart and lungs are paralysed, breathing 
ceases, and death occurs in a few seconds. 
It should bo noticed that in execution by 
hanging, C. does not occur, death being 
produced by dislocation of the neck 
vertebrae. 

Choking’CoU, inductance coil used on 
A.C. circuits for reducing the current 
without appreciable loss of power, the 
resistance being small. The effect can 
be made variable by providing the coll 
with a core consisting of a bundle of iron 
wires, which can bo pulled out or pushed 
in, thus decreasing or increasing the 
inductance. A core increases the power 
loss by iron losses (q.v.). 

Cholfl^ name of an anct div. and dynasty 
of the Tamil cmmtry, India, between the 
Cauvery R. and the S. Penner, Madras. 
The whole S. peninsula of India was once 
ruled by the C. dynasty. Its hist, began 
in AD 860 but it graduaUy declined, and 
was extinguished In the 11th cent. 

Cholecystitis, see Oaix Bladder. 

Cholelithiasis, see Gall-stones. 

Cholera (Gk kholera) synonymous with 
Asiatic cholera, acute Infectious disease 
caused by the Vibrio cholerae. Asiatic 
C. has Its home in India, nartlcuiarly In 
the lowlands of Bengal, and was confined 
to E. countries until the 19th cent. In 
1817 an epidemic of 0. spread from India 
to Japan in one direction and in the other 
reached Astrakhan in 1823. Another 
epidemic started in Indio In 1826, reached 
Astrakhan in 1830, Moscow' and Berlin In 
1831, Paris and the Brit. Islca In 1832; 
it was carried by emigrants to Canada in 
the same year, and raged with varying 
virulence until 1838. The next great 
epidemic reached Europe in 1847 and 
lasted until IS.'id. In 186.5 the disease 
again appeared in Europe, travelling 


from India to Mecca, whence It was dis¬ 
seminated by pilgrims to Eg^t and other 

r s. In 1884 it reached Europe again 
the same pilgrim route and was 
carried to S. America by an It. ship. In 
1892 a severe epidemic appeared In Paris 
and snbsequently in Germany and Russia. 
In Hamburg there were 16,956 cases and 
8605 deaths. By 1895 the disease had 
exhausted its energies In Europe, though 
it still prevailed in Arabia, Persia, China, 
and Japan as well as in India. The 
specific cause of Asiatic C. is a micro¬ 
organism wliich invodos the intestines 
and develops there. R. Koch, in 1883, 
found In the stools of C. patients in Egypt 
a microbe of the genus Spirillum, which 
be called the * comma* bacillus (actually 
bacterial vibrios) from its shape, and 
asserted it was the cause of the disease. 
It Is a very motile organism, possessing a 
single long dagelium, and appears only In 
the intestinal tract. Cultures of this 
microbe show it to be a somewhat weakly 
oiganism, unable to live at a temp, above 
60” C. or in the presence of any acid, being 
at once killed by drying, and readily over- 
grow'n by other bacteria. When these 
facts wore estab., scientists found it diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the comma bacillus 
could be responsible for such widespread 
and obstinate outbreaks of disease, and 
mtinj’^ attempts were made to account for 
its virulent nature under certain condi¬ 
tions. Ti\e outcome of the invostigatlous 
seems to credit the microbe with two or 
more stages of development. Like many 
other parasites, when it emerges from tiie 
liuman body, it has to develop under 
certain other conditions of temp., 
moisture, and food, before it regains its 
virulence. The reservoir, or source, of 
infection is usually symptomJoss carriers 
of the infection who are either convales¬ 
cent from an attack of the disease or are 
suffering from It in a mild form. The 
disease may be both air- and water-borne. 
In Hamburg the drinking of unfiltered 
riv. water was undoubtedly the cause of 
the outbreak of 1892, as In Aitona, where 
the water was filtered, the pop. escaped 
except for cases imported from Hamburg. 
Modem methods of sanitation and, in 
particular, the chlorination of water sup¬ 
plies have greatly limited the incidence 
of C. The symptoms are usually classified 
In three stages. There is first of all 
a preliminary diarrhoea which may 
not occriBion alarm; tho characteristic 0. 
attack follows, including vomiting and 
profuse liquid evacuations. These are 
very frequent, and soon become of the 
colour and consistency of rice-water or 
thin gruel. Owing to the grret loss of 
water, other secretions are lessened, tho 
urine becomes totally suppressed, the skin 
shrinks and assumes a grey tinge, the 
calves and other muscles are orami^d, 
and the patient suffers from an unquench¬ 
able thirst. The third stage may be 
asphyxia or recovery. In the asphyxlal 
s^e the skin becomes dark grey and the 
circulotlon of the blood becomes more and 
more sluggish, until the cutting of a vein 
falls to produce any outflow ofblood. If 
tho patient survives he proceeds to the 
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stage of reooTary, when oyanosis yanlehea, 
the evaoiiatlona resume their yellow 
colour, the urinary secretion returns, and 
the ciroulatfon Improyes. There is always 
danger of a relapse, and the ooourrenoe. 
the ao-cnlled C. typhoid, may lead to 
death. The average rate of mortality in 
an epidemlo Is about 50 per cent. Cura¬ 
tive treatment should oommenoe with the 
preliminary diarrhoea. When C. is threat¬ 
ened, all coses of diarrhoea should bo 
suspected. The patient should take to 
bed and endeavour to produce a mild 
perspiration. Transfusions of hypertonic 
alkaline saline should be given; a suitable 
solnttOD is 180 grains of sodtnm bicarbon¬ 
ate and 90 grains of sodium chloride in 
1 pint of sterile water. No speoitio 
chemotborapeutlo agent has been dis¬ 
covered. Opium, morphia, and alcohol 
are to be avoided. Potassium perman¬ 
ganate should be administered per anum 
in all oases of C., to oxidise and so destroy 
the toxins produced bv the germ in the 
intestine; Kaolin Is also useful for the 
same purpose. Barley water can be given 
to combat the dehydratiou, even if 
vomiting ocours. Preventive measures 
are of the utmost importance when O. 
is threatened. An elTeotive C. prophy¬ 
lactic vaccine is available, and persons 
proceeding to C. districts should he 
inoculated beforehand. There should be 
the utmost cleanliness in everything oon- 
oernlng the water supply and the disposal 
of sewage. Travellers should be kept 
under inspection, and public authorities 
should thoroughly disinfect all dustbins, 
water-closets, eto» whether owned pri- 
vatolv or not. The individual should 
practise personal cleanliness, boil all water 
and milk before drinking, avoid uncooked 
fruit, and exoess In alooholio liquors. 

Cholera nosfras. gastro-onteritls resem¬ 
bling true Aaiatto C. but usually caused 
^ bacilli of the paratyphoid or coll group. 
Cholera infem^m, term used to describe 
the more severe forms of summer diarrhoea 
In infants. See J. B. Chambers, Conquest 
of Cholera, 1938, and Manson’s Tropical 
uiseoMM (I4th ed,). 1954. 

Gholst, tn In the dept of Maine-et-Lnire, 
France, situated on the r. b. of the Maine. 
30 ra. SW. of Angers. There are large 
cattle markets, and textiles, footwear and 

g reserves are manuf. There are also 
leaching and dye-works. Pop. 23,200. 
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remained almost exdnalvely Chinese. O. 
is the centre of Coohin-China's network of 
canals and rlvs. and the H.Q. of its rloe 
trade. Most of Viet Nam's rioe-^Us are 
situated in C., which also manufs. cigar¬ 
ettes. glass, textiles, sugar, and alcohol. 
Estimates of pop. vary widely, hut it is 
probable that more than half a million 
Chinese people live In 0. 

Gholula, city, Puebla state, Mexico, a 
railway junction and agric. processing 
oentre, 6 m. from Puebla, with an anct 
Indian pyramid or teocalll crowned by 
a Sp. church. Here the Mexican goa 
Ouetsalooatl passed 20 years in teaohnig 
the Tolteos the arts of olvilisation. The 
pyramid was erected in his honour, and 
crowned with his temple and inmge* 
Six thousand hnman victims are said to 
have been socridoed annually at this and 
the other sanguinary shrines In C. It 
was claimed bv Oort6s the Conqueror 
that the sacred dty contained 40.000 
houses. In 1519 he destroyed the city. 
Pop. 8400. 

Choluteca: 1. Dept of S. Honduras on 
the Gulf of Fonseoa, part of the ooastal 
plain providing transcoutinental com¬ 
munication. Agricnlture. livestock rais¬ 
ing, and dairying are the prin. occupations. 
Area 1966 sq. m.; pop. 118,000. 

2. Cap. of above dept, one of the oldest 
cities In the country, .55 m. S. of Teguci¬ 
galpa. Products include ooffee and cattle; 
there are light industries. Pop. 5300. 

Chomolhari, or Chomo-lha-ri. peak of 
the Himalaya Mts, over 23^930 h high, 
between Tibet and Bhutan, E. of Sikkim* 
140 m. from Mt Everest, rising above the 
main route from India to Qyangtse. First 
ascent by F. S. Chapman and Pasang 
Dawa 103T. 

Ghomeluiigmar* see Svbrrst, Mount. 

Ghomutov (Ger. Komotau), Czecho¬ 
slovak tn in the region of Usti and Labem 
(q.v.). at the foot of the Erzgebiim (q.v.). 
It is in a ooal-minlng dist., and has an 
important engineering Industry* Pop. 
26.700. 

Ghondraeanthus, curious todus of para¬ 
sitic oopepod orustaoean In which the 
large females attach themselves to the 
glils of living fish, and tho small malee 
attach themselves to their feminine 
counterparts. 

Chonot Arohipslago, group of over a 
thousand rocks, is., and reem oil the W. 


line with a spondee or trochee instead 
of an iambus In the last foot. Termed 
the limping iambus. It was used by Gk 
and Lat. poets to give n ludicrous or 
satirical efFeot. 

Oholmondsley, Mary (1859-1925), novel¬ 
ist, granddaughter of Mary Heber, 
sister of Bishop Heber (q.v,). Her lied 
PoUaffe. 1899. won considerable sucoess. 
She had previously written 3 other novels, 
The Ikmvere Jewde, 1887, Sir Charles 
Danvers, 1889, and Oiema Temperi, 1893. 
Her later novels Inolnded Moth and Rust, 
1902, and The LaweM Rung, 1908. Under 
One Roof, 1918, is a book of remlnlsoenoes, 

Ohoion, CUnese city adjoining Saigon 
In Cochin-China. It was founded by 
Chixm morchants In about 1778 and has 


Ayshn between lat. 44® and 46® 3, They 
are inhabited only by a few nomadic 
Indians, and aro separated from the 
mainland by the Moraleda Channel. 

GhopI, Bantu tribe of Mozambique, who 
provide much labour for the Rand gold¬ 
mines. They are famous as muslmans, 
wltli large orchestras of Marimbas. 
There la also an unrelated tribe of the 
same name in central Uganda. See 
H. Tracey. Chopi Musicians, 1948. 

Ohoptn* Frydsryk Praneissek (Fredtiie 
Franpois) (1810-49), Polish composer and 
planls^o. Zelazowa Woliu a vU. SO m. 
from Warsaw, of Pollsh-Pr, pmontage. 
His father was an emigrant Fr, book¬ 
keeper and subsequently a teacher. 
Although be spent half his life in Paris, 
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C. became the greatest ea^onent of 
Polish nationality ia mnsio. He showed 
early genins in music and, at the age of 
six, began his musical training under 
Zywny, a Bohemian and teacher of 
piano. In 1823 he was sent to a Warsaw 
college, where his genius began to assert 
itself, and wlille there he received, instruo- 
tion in composition from J6zef Eisner, 
a Silesian and director of the conservatory 
at Warsaw. Later he became a pupil at 
the Warsaw Conservatoiy. His fellow 
students there introduced him into the 
best circles of Polish society, and these 
early impressions of cultured life were of 
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enduring influence on C.’s development, 
both as a man and as an artist. His 
d6bnt as a pianist was in Vienna in 1829, 
and his first appearance in public was 
marked by considerable success. Two 
years later he proposed to visit London, 
but, on reaching Paris, settled there. 
Hero too he soon became a favoniite of 
society and was the friend of Berlioz, 
Bellini, and Liszt. Here began his 
friendship with Mme Dudevant, other¬ 
wise George Sand, who exercised an 
important influence on his life. When 
in 1838 his pulmonary trouble began he 
accompanied George Sand, with her 
children to Majorca; but though she 
nursed him with solicitude, ho made uo 
permanent recovery. The last 10 years 
of his life wore a continual struggle with 
the disease to which he succumbed. 
The revolution of 1848 drove him out 
of Paris to Britalu, where he was a centre 
of attraction in the chief dtlea, but 
erentually he became so weak that when 
ho was to play at some great house he 


had to be carried upstairs. After a visit 
to Scotland, where he stayed at Lord 
Torphlchen's country seat, he went back 
hysterically to Paris, but only to die on 17 
Oct. 1849: he was burled In Pore Laohaise 
cemetery beside Bellini and Cherubini. 

C.'B compositions embrace the imagina¬ 
tive melancholy of the Slavonic peasant 
as well as the grace and culture of the 
Polish aristocrat, and his character shines 
ont through much of his work. Hla 
compositions stand alone owing to the 
peculiar nature of his genius; they are 
extremely Individualist and of a pro¬ 
nounced stylo and full of poetic imagery. 
He employed dance forms and rhythms— 
particularly the mazurka—round which 
to weave many of bis melodies. He has 
been well described as the poet of the 
piano—a lyric poet for the most part, 
though sometimes a dramatic poet. The 
list of his compositions Is so prolific in 
mazurkas, waltzes, poloualsra, aud other 
forms of national dance music that it Is 
sometimes difficult to believe that they 
ore so often the expression of a deeply 
melancholy nattire—a seeming paradox, 
yet explained by the typo of C.*8 nation¬ 
ality, a nationality which has been Justly 
desedbed as sadness personified. Wliat 
mnsio C. composed for other media than 
the piano is negligible, for even when he 
associated other instruments with the 
piano they were obviously subordinated 
to It. Among bis compositions ore 27 
dtudes, 24 preludes, 20 nocturnes—the 
style and name of the pianoforte nocturne 
he owed to the Irish composer, John 
Field (1782-1837)—59 mazurkas. 16 
polonaises, 14 waltzes, 4 ballades, 4 
scherzos, 3 impromptus. 3 sonatas, and 
2 concertos. Some of these are still the 
most popular of all recital items. Except¬ 
ing a collection of I'olisb songs, the 2 
concertos above mentioned, and a few 
concerted pieces of chamber music, 
almost aU the works of C. are written 
for pianoforte solo; the symphony, the 
oratorio, and the opera he never attamp- 
ted. He was among the finest exeoatants 
as a pianist, and in this art Liszt alone 
approached him. He was among the 
first to use the thumb freely on black 
keys. Many of his pieces, with eerie 
effects or echo effects or fairy-ltke aooom- 
pauiments, depend for their adequate 
rendering on the use of a particularly 
subtle kind of finger technique and pedal¬ 
ling, and are Indeed a good test of the 
varied resources of the skilled pianist. 

The bouse in which C. was bom was 
taken over by the Polish nation In 1934 
and extensivo gardens were laid out. In 
the Second World War the Germans 
stripped it of all its furniture and things of 
value; but after the war the Poles gradu¬ 
ally collected various pieces of furniture, 
pictures, etc., which had been salved by 
the composer's admirer^ with a view to 
furnishing the house at :^lazowa Wola as 
a worthy place of pilgrimage. The Poles 
see €.’8 musio as the noblest expression 
of the romanticism In their soul; his whole 
life, his patriotism, his death, and his 
request that his heart bo brought book 
to Poland all made the strongest appeal 
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to Poland's tmaginatlon. I^e return of 
0.*8 heart to its former reetlnff^laoe in 
the Ohuroh of the Holy Oroee In Warsaw, 
from where It was removed and hidden 
from the Germans durlnfir the war, was the 
oooasioii of a gm&t national demonstration 
In which the Polish president and the 
leadinir membera of the regime took part. 
Efforts were made to hare the remains 
brought back from France not later than 
1919, In time for the centenary celebra¬ 
tions, to be marked also by the pub. 
of a revised ed. of his works, ooUeoted 
and ed. by Paderewski, and the holding 
of an international C. oongroes in Warsaw. 
Sev. years before the war the C. Institute 
arranged for Paderewski to edit the 
revised ed. and to add his own Inter¬ 
pretations. Paderewski oolieoted all the 
various eds., indudlng 19 nootumes, 
14 woltoes, and 7 items which had first 
boon pub. by the Oxford Unlv. Press. 
He found that in the course of a cent, 
many orrors called for correction, and 
lie devoted the last years of his life to 
completing the task (1939). The new 
ed. was actually started in 1939 and all 
the proofs and annotations had to be 
hidden In a cellar in Warsaw. Because 
of a lack of printing facilities the proofs 
were, after the war, sent to America for 
pub. there in time for the centenary. 
See A. Hedley. Chopin, 1947; W. Mur¬ 
doch, Chopin: his Life, 1938; G. Abraham, 
Chopin*8 Musical StyU, 1939. 

Chopins (Sp. chapin), very high clog or 
patten, sometimes half a yard high, of 
oriental origin, introduced Into England 
from Venice In the reign of Elizabeth I. 

Chopsticks, Implements used by the 
Chinese and Japanese to pick up their 
food, the equivalent of the knife and fork. 
They ore made of either ivory or wood, 
and held between the fingers and thumb 
of the right hand in much the same way as 
sugar-tongs. 

Chorogus, or Choregus, in anot Greece, 
the name given to the citizens who bore 
the exfiense of the ohorus furnished by 
each tribe for public festivals, and also 
to the musician who directed the tribal 
chorus. The most successful C. in oom- 
petltious was rewarded with an engraved 
tripod, which he consecrated and set 
upon a monument* The ohoragic monu¬ 
ments of Thrasyllus and Lysioratos stlU 
exist at Athens, 

Choral Service, services in the Eng. and 
Rom. churciies wlxero the psalms, respon¬ 
ses, etc., lire sung, not said. 

Chorale (Ger. Choral), named applied to 
a particular form of musical composition 
for voices wliich was Introduced by Luther 
Into the services of the Ger, Reformed 
Church. The words were always in the 
vemacuiar and in the form of hvmns. 
The music was not always orig^al, 
being sometimes secular and sometimes 
adapted from hymn tunes of the Rom. 
Church. Luther and his friends, Walthor 
and Benfl, pub. the first important sot 
of choices at Wittenberg in 1624. 

Chorale Prelude (Ger. Ch&ralvarspm, 
The singing of the chorale (see above) to 
the Ger. llefonned Church being done by 
the congregation, accompanied by the 


organ, the practioe arose in the lath oant. 
of playing an introduction, first of all 
simply to establt^ the key of Hie hymn 
for the singers and to remind them of the 
hymn tune that was already familiar to 
them. Organists skilled in improvisation 
then naturally yielded to the temptation 
Qi weaving these tunes into some kind of 
a free instrumental fantasy, and so organ 
pieces based on them became estab. and 
were often written down to bo preserved 
for posterity. The great exponent of the 
organ chorale prelude Is J. S. Bach, who 
developed it with the utmost skill and 
variety; but it was not his invention, for 
he had learnt to cultivate it from such 
predecessors of his as Bdhm, Buxtehude, 
Pachelbel, and Relnken. 

Chord: 1. Music, the simultaneous 
sounding of notes of different pitch. The 
common O. consists of a note with its 
major or minor third and fifth. 

2. In geometry a C. is a straight line 
joining two points on the circumference 
or curve of a circle, ellipse, parabola, etc. 
In a circle the greatest C. is a diameter, 
and the length diminishes as it recedes 
from the centre. The perpendicular 
drawn from the centre bisects the C. 

Chordata, term used In speaking of all 
animals which have at some period of 
their life the organ which functions as a 
supporting rod, the notochord. In some 
of tho lowest members of the group this 
elastio rod is present only In the earliest 
stages of their life, while in the highest 
members it is eventually replaced in the 
adult by the spinal oolumn. Other 
universal features ore the presence of 
giU-sllts and a central nervous system. 
Zoologists are by no means agreed upon 
the creatures which may be included in 
the and though the Amphloxus and 
all vertebrates have an assured position, 
opinions vary as to the claims of such 
lower forms as the Tunioata and Entero- 
pneusta. 

Chorea, or St Vitus’s Danoe, disease of 
the nervous system related to, and perhaps 
a form of, rheumatic fever (q.v.), c. 
occurs moat frequently in childhood, but 
is apt to recur under conditions of stress 
(such as pregnancy) in adult life. It is 
ooraraonor In girls than boys—it is 
cbaractorised by involuntary, jerky, pur¬ 
poseless movements and inco-ordi^ated 
volimtary movements. The cTontenU of 
cups, glasses, etc., axe spilt and feeding is 
sometimes difficult. The ohild becomes 
easily excited and depressed, and is gener¬ 
ally emotionally unstable. Recovery is 
slow and some inoo-ordinatlon of move¬ 
ment may remain. As with rheumatic 
fever there la a tendency for the heart to be 
affected. C., at one time commonly soen, 
is now liko rheumatio fever, a compara¬ 
tively rare disease. There is no doubt 
whatever that improved standards of 
living is responsible for this. Htmftnp- 
foti’s C., or hereOUary C., is a hereditary 
form of C. coming on graduallT in the 
third or fourth decades. Apart from the 
typical inoo-ordiuated movements, which 
become increasingly more severe, there is 
degeneration of the cortical brain cells and 
mental deterioration. 
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OliortOfrAphy, art of arraiurtnsr the 
steps, movemont, aM pattern in the 
oreaUon of a dance or a banet. Originally 
the term denoted the art of recording 
dances by a system of symbols, but tho 
term * dance notation* is now applied to 
this. There have been many stich systems 
inyented, the most widely used at the 
present time beinar Labanotation. 

Choriambus, in classical prosody, a foot 
oonsistlng of 4 syllables, of which the 
tot and last are loi^, the second and third 

short (— --). It is so colled because it 

consists of a trocheeCoboree) and an iambus. 

Chorley, municipal bor. and to of 
Lancs, England, situated on tho R. Chor, 
20 m. NW. of Manchester. The manuf. 
of cotton yam and goods la largely 
carried on, and there ore calico printing, 
bleaching, heavy motor oiiginoerlng 
works, and a Royal Ordnance factory. 
Coal, iron, load, and slate are found In the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 33,000. 

Chorlton>oum-Hardy, residential diet, 
of Manchester (q.v.). 

Chorlu, or Tohorlu, to and rlv. in 
Turkey, 60 m. W. by N. of Istanbul. 
Scene of much sangiUnarj' fighting be¬ 
tween the Turks and Bulgarians in 1912. 

Chorotegans, one of the larger tribes 
of Central America. Their land extended 
from Fonseca Bay to the E. side of Lake 
Nicaragua. At pi'osent they have nearly 
all become swallowed up In the Sp.-Amor. 
communities of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
where they form the main constituent 
element. They wore for long under 
Aztec and Maya influence, but the early 
Sp. missionaries had their temples 
destroyed, their idols broken, and their 
graves despoiled. On the is. of Lake 
Nicaragua are some colossal basaltic 
monoliths which ore supposed to be of 
Chorotegan origin. They are for the 
most part in the form of human figures, 
very rudely carved. The C. wore notori¬ 
ous cannibals. 

Chorus, word which originally in Greek 
meant a dance {khoros) accompanied by 
Binging, employed at festivals in honour 
of the gods, especially of Dionysus, and 
thus developed into the songs accom¬ 
panied by rhythmic movement forming 
the lyric ports of the Gk tragic and older 
comic drama. It is thus applied to the 
body of singers in opera, oratorio, can¬ 
tatas, etc., who sing the music written for 
large groups of voices in parts for each 
type of voice, soprano or treble, contralto 
or alto, tenor, and bass. A C. may be 
distinguished from a glee which is pro¬ 
perly written for single voices to each 
part. Hence when a portion of a song is 
to be sung, not by a single singer but by a 
number of singers. It is styled a C. In 
the Elizabethan drama, the word is 
applied to a single character who spoke 
the epilogue and prologue. 

ChorzCw (Ger. Kdnigtohfltte), to of 
Poland, In Katowice prov., 4 m. NW. of 
Katowice (q.v.). It was formed In 19.34 
by the fusion of the corns, of KrClowska 
HuIa (1934 pop. 81.000), Haidukl Nowe, 
®fid C. It Is an important coal, iron, 
steel, chemicals (ultrat^), and engineering 
centre. Pop. 142,000. 


Chess in Action. In its general sig- 
nificanoe, means all rights over property 
which, in contradistliiotioTi to those which 
can be asserted by taking physical pos¬ 
session of the property, can only bo 
enforced by action. It is, however, a 
term of many shades of meaning, all of 
which have been the subject of much legal 
controversy. In its other but related 
senses it may mean the property itself 
which Is tho subject of personal rights or 
the instrument which evidences those 
rights. In the sense of the property 
Itself the term has been held to comprise, 
inter alia, shares and stock in companies, 
insurance policies, patents, debentures, 
tithes, negotiable instruments, debts of 
all kinds, annuities, trusts, legacies, rever- 
Biouary interests, and advowsona. In 
contradlstlootion to choses in possession 
(a thing of which a person has physical 
possession). C.8 in A. were not trans¬ 
ferable at common law, but by tho custom 
of merchants, the rules of equity and 
statute law. certain C.8 in A. became 
assignable, and hence it was that prior to 
the Judicature Act, 1873. C.s in A. were 
oommonlv classified acooroing to the mode 
of asstming them. C.s In A. not being 
assignable at common law, the result was 
that a person who purported to assign 
could not maintain an aoUon in his own 
name against the debtor. But by the 
Judloaturo Act, 1873, aU C.s in A. are 
made assignable by agreement in writing 
signed by the assl^ior, provided written 
notice la given to tho debtor or trustee, 
and the assignment is absolute and not by 
way of charge. See L. A. Goodeve, The 
Modem Imw of Pereondl Property. 

Chosen, see Korea. 

Chosbi, city of Chibaken, Japan, on the 
E. coast of Honshu, 72 m. from Tokyo. 
The chief industry is fishing, and fish oil 
is manufactured. Pop. 85,000. 

Chof-MaJal, former cap. of the Nenquin 
ter., Argentina, on tho Neuqu6n R., 465 
m. inland from Bahia Blanca. It IS a 
mining centre. Pop. 1000. 

Chosroes I, 11, see Kiiusraw 1, 11. 

Cboszozno (Ger. Aratwalde), tu of 
Poland, in Szczecin prov.. on a lake 44 m. 
SE. of Szczecin (q.v.). UnUl 1945 It was 
In Pomerania (q.v.). The tn was very 
severely daniag^ in tho Second World 
War. There is a textile Industry* PoP- 
7000. 

Chotusitz, see CAbi.av. 

Chou Caraibt, see Brazil CABnAOB. 

Chou £n-Iai (1898- ), premier and 
^reign minister of the People’s Rep. of 
China. A native of Huai-an. Kiangsu. 
his father was a gov. offleiaL C. E. went 
to the Nankoi High School, Tientsin, in 
1913, and from there proceeded to Nankai 
Dniv. After graduation In 1920 he 
studied in France, England, and Germany. 
In 1921 he took part m the meeting which 
formally estab. the Paris branch of the 
Omuese Conomunist party (liereafter 
abbreviated C.C.P.). Returning to China 
^ 1924, he was appointed secrotarj* of the 
Kwantung prov. branch of the C.C.P. in 
Canton. The Nationalists were Uieti co¬ 
operating with the C.C.P, and C. B. was 
appointed the ohaiiman of the poBtioa) 
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dept of the Whampoa HiUtary Aoademy, 
of which Ohianir Kai-shek was principal. 
In 1926 O. E. was the political oommissar 
of Chian«r's First Army, which lannched 
the N. expedition. O. E. soon left the 
army and went to Shanghai to organise 
the nrb. workers for an uprising against 
the WOT lord regime. In April 1927, how¬ 
ever, Chiong^a Kwangsi army entered 
Shanghai and C. E. was taken prisoner. 
Ho escaped, and on 1 Ang. was one of the 
organisers In the Nanchang uprising of 
the Fonrth Army w hich became the first 
Comiminlat army in China. From 1929 to 
193.') he was suooessivob" chairman of the 
Organisation Bnroan, chief of the Military 
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Bureau, and vice-chairman of the Military 
Commission of the C.C.P. After the 
successful long march of the lied Army 
from Kiangsi to Yenan in 1935 ho was 
elected a member of the Politburo and a 
secretary of the Central Ctirainlttt^e of 
the C.C.P. When Chiang Kal-shok, on 
12 Deo. 1936. was held captive by his 
subordinates in Sian it was C. K. who 
counsolied moderation and rescued Chiang 
from being executed and thereby formed 
the united front between the C.C.P. and 
the Nationalist party to counter Jap. 
aggression in China: he became the re¬ 
presentative of the C.C.P. In Chungking, 
and It was owing partly to his diplomatic 
skill that a pwworlous entente between the 
two rival particits was maintained through¬ 
out. He bootuno premier and foreign 
minister of the Communist gov. after the 
overthrow of Chlaug*8 regime in China. 
C. E. einergcHl as an important inter¬ 
national figure In 1954 In the Genova in¬ 
ference at which the war In Indo-CWna 
was brought to an end. In the following 
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year in the Bandung Conference of Asian 
and African politicians be gained reputa¬ 
tion by proposing direct negotiations with 
the U.9. Gov. on Far E. problems. As 
premier of the People’s Gov, he has 
especially cultivated friendly relations 
between China and the * new ’ Asian 
countries, including India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. (See China, History,) 

Chou Shu-jen, see Lu HsOn, 

Chouans, Breton word, meaning 
’screech-owls.* This name was given to 
a band of smugglers, who rebelled during 
the Fr. Revolution an^oined the Royal¬ 
ists In La Vend6e. They were led by 
Jean Cottereau (1767-94), a dealer in 
contraband salt, whose trade was ruined 
by the destruction of the inland onstoms. 
Under his leadership the C. carried on a 
guerrilla warfare against the Republicans; 
his company soon grew Into an army 
which was known as La Petite VendU. 
Cottereau was killed in an ambuscade, and 
his place was taken by Georges Cadoudal 
(1771-1804). The Insurrection then 
.spread through Brittany and the W. of 
France. The devotion of the Bretons 
and the energetic skill of CAdoudal made 
this revolt a menace to the rep. The little 
army had grown to 10,000 men. who 
regarded the revolt almost as a holy war; 
they wore finally beaten by Lozai'e Hocho 
at Quiberon (20 July 1795). Cadoudal 
was imprisoned but escaped, and though 
open warftvre was now impossible, he con¬ 
tinued plotting; ho was arrested and exe¬ 
cuted in Paris, Juno 1804, with sev. 
others, but the movement was not finally 
suppressed until 1815. 

Choudard, Pierre Jean Baptiste, see 
Desforoes. 

(Though! (Pyrrhocorax), ctoup of the 
crow family or Corvidae. It Includes sev. 
Hpecics, or which the Cornish Chough 
(Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax) is an example, 
they ore allied to the magplos and Jays; 
the name is given to them in imitation of 
their cry. The species are usually black, 
with red foot, and a long, powerful yellow 
or red beak; the claws are long and 
hooked. In diet the C. are fruglvorous 
and insectivorous. The Alpine C. (P. 
yraeulus) differ from the true C. In their 
shorter bill, and In having the cheeks bare, 
not feathered as in the genus Oraetdus, 
Only one species of this genus is known. 

Chouquet, Adolphe Gustave (1819- 
1886), Fr. musical ^v^lte^, ft. Le Havre. In 
1871 ho booarae keeper of the collection of 
musical Instruments at the Paris Oon- 
servatoiro of Music, and he issued an 
illustrated catalogue of that eoUeotion 
in 1875. His chief work is UHistoire de 
la Mtisigue dramatique en France^ 1873. 

Chow-chow, or Chow, Chinese dc^, 
popular in Great Britain as a pet dog. In 
China it is killed and hung up for sale 
in the meat-shops. It has a piquant 
expression. Is an intelligent companion, 
and a good house dog. Its chief pecu¬ 
liarity is that It has a black tongue. 
Oooaslonally the roof of the mouth is also 
black. Its coat should bo all of one 
colour—black, red, yeUoWjblue» or white 
—but not in patches. White spots on 
the coat are a disqualifying point. The 
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hair lUQder the tail and under the thighs 
is frequently of a lighter shade in the 
same colour. Other points to notice are; 
Head broad and flat; nose moderate In 
length, but short tipped; nose and mouth 
black: eyes small and dark; ears alert and 
carried erect and well over the eyes; 
neck broad and firmly set; legs strong, 
bony, and perfectly straight; feet roimd 
and oatdike; chest broad and deep. The 
O. has a deep rufif round the neok, and a 
hairy, full tail, curled over Uio back. It 
weighs from 46 to 65 lb. 
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Chree, Charles (1860-1928), physicist, 
h. Forfarshire and educ. at Aberdeen and 
(Cambridge. Achieved distinction in tlio 
study of terrestrial magnetism (q.v.) and 
atraosplieric oloctriclty. From 1893 to 
1925 ho was superintendent at ICew 
Observatory, during which period it was 
developc<l into one of the best In the 
world. In 1897 he was elected fellow of 
the Iloyal Society. Pub. Terrestrial 
Magnetism^ 1912. 

Chrestien, Florent (1541-96), Fr. scholar 
and satirical poet, 6. Orleans. He was 
one of the co-authors of the Satj/re 
Minippie, 1594, directed against the 
League. A composer of Lat. verse and a 
good Hellenist, he was chosen as tutor to 
tlie prince de U^ani, afterwards Henry IV. 

Chrostomathy (Gk, ‘goodIciamlng’), col¬ 
lection of the best extracts from any 
author or authors. The term is especially 
applied to such a compilation in a foi’eign 
language. An example from modem 
times is G. Parises Chretiomathie du moyen 
dge, 1908. 

Chretien de Troyes (ft. c. 1170), Fr. 
medieval poet, b. Champagne. Little is 
knowm of Ids life, except that he wrote his 
Lancelcyt at the command of Marie, Coun¬ 
tess of Champagne (after 1164), and his 
Perceval or Le Conte del Oradl for Pldltp, 
Count of Flanders, who d. 1191. His 
other romances ore Ttrec, c. 1165, Clig^s, 
c. 1170, and Yvain^ c. 1175, often con¬ 
sidered Ids masterpiece. Whether Chr6- 
tfen is the author of the poem (^illaume 
d’Angleierre is still a matter of contro¬ 
versy. The subject of his romances is 
always a love-story, set In a background 


of King Arthur's court. Although it la 
not certain whether Chrdtlen had a 
dldootio purpose, his poems all deal with a 
psychological problem, such os the com¬ 
patibility of love and marriage, the extent 
of independenoo permissible In manlage, 
etc. Cnr6tien possesses a brilliant narra¬ 
tive technique and an oqualiy brilliant 
stylo; he handles the traditional octosyl¬ 
labic couplet wrlth consummate skill. 
The Incomplete Conte del Oraal is probably 
the first work on the story of the Holy 
Groal, and leaves ua with the possible 
hypothesis that In Ids old (Jhr6tlen 
turned to rehgion. See W. Foerstor and 
H. Breuor, Italian von TroytH* Wdrier- 
bvch» 1914; A. Mlcha, La tradition jnanu- 
Ht'rite dcs romatis de Chritien de Troyes, 
1939; G. Cohen, Un grand romancier 
d*amour (2nd ed., 1948); 11. S. Loomis, 
Arthurian tradHion ana Chrtiien de 
Troyes, 1949. 

Chrism (Gk ehrisma, a substance used 
in anoinUug, from chriein, to anoint), 
consecrated olive oil mixed with balm, 
used by the Horn. (Catholic Church for 
anointing in certain sacraments: in the 
Orthodox Church it Is mixed with spices. 
Children ore anointed before being bap¬ 
tised. 

Cbrtsome, robe prc<tsented to Infants 
when baptised in the Rom. Catholic 
faith, to symbolise innocence. It repre¬ 
sents tho original C. cloth which used to 
be placed on the head to prevent the 
chrism oil being rubbed oft. A C. child 
is one who dies within a month after 
baptism, In which case the C. Is used os 
a shroud (of. Shakespeare's Tlenry V, il. 3). 

Christ, from Ok for ‘anointed.* usually 
with the deflnite arilole, 'the anointed 
one, the Christ,* and need In tho Septua- 
gint vendou of the O.T. to translate tho 
Heb. Masikivah, Messiah, the anointed 
one, i.e. the great eartldy King whom the 
Jews exneoti^ to restore thrar kingdom 
and free them from the subjection in trtilch 
they were held, according to prophecy 
{see Mkssiaii). in the N.T. it always 
refero to tho claim of Jesus (q.v.) U) fulfil 
the Messianic prophech^s, but in a spiritual 
sense os the establisher of a spiritual 
kingdom and of freedom from subJ<xytlon 
not to earthly rulers, but t-o sin. When 
He asks His disciple, * Wljom think ye tlrnt 
I am?' Peter answers. 'The Christ.’ Tho 
lilgh priest twks Him if Ho Is ‘the Christ,’ 
and Ho says ‘ I am.* In tho first optstlo of 
St Paul to the Thessalonlans, not later 
than AD 52, the Church is addressed aa in 
‘ the Lord Jesus Christ.* It may be noted 
that ‘Christ,* alone with ‘Jesus* or ‘Lord 
Jesus,’ is far more frequent in the Epistles 
and Acts than in the Gospels. From tho 
earliest time it is the spiritual side of 
Jesus* mission as Messiah that is stressed, 
and it is plain how His followers came to 
l>e called ‘Christians.* The first letters 
of the name in Greek, XP, formed the 
monogram of Constantine’s labamm, 
replacing the Eagle, and have always 
remained a favourite symbol of Christian 
art. 

Christ, Disciples of, or Camphellitoi, 

religious sect founded by Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). They do not 
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bare any creeds or oonfessionn; they take 
their lelurioos ideas direct trom the N.T., 
and baptise by total iramersioii. In the 
U.9.A. they had 7900 churches and 
1,820,000 members in 1955. 

Christ, United Church of, name under 
which the ConOTeeratlonal Christian 
churches In the U.S.A. and the Kvan- 
gelical and Reformed Church (qq.r.) were 
morKod in 1957. 

Christ Church (Lat. Aedts Christi, popu¬ 
larly called ‘The House*). Oxford, com¬ 
menced by Cardinal Wolsey in 1525. 
The Clmrch of St Prideswldo became both 
the cathedral of the diocese and the oollciFe 
chapel. The foundation was flrst catlcd 
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Cardinal College, was suppressed by 
Henry VIH on the fall of Wolsey, and 
re-named ‘King Henry VIIl’s College.* 
and in 154G was estab, as it now exista 
with the legal title of ‘The Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Christ 
in Oxford, commonly called Christ 
Church.* The foundation consists of the 
dean, 0 canons (of whom 5 ore unlv. 

S rofs. and the sixth archdeacon of Oxford), 
tie students (equivalent to follows In 
other colleges), the cathedral staff, and 
the scholars and oommonors. The dis¬ 
ciplinary officer (called deans in other 
collogos) are 2 of the students known as 
censors; 2 other students ore known as the 
treasurer and the steward and perform the 
duties carried out In other colleges by the 
estates and domestic bursars rospeotlvely. 
The great ^toway was carried up by 
Wolsey to the level of the parapet, and 
oompletod by Dr John Fell and Sir 
Christopher wren In the 17th cent.; tho 
cloisters In tho Great Quadrangle (‘Tom 
Quad.*) were never completed. The 
tower of the gateway contains tho great 
bell known as ‘Tom' (St Thomas of 
Canterbury), which was formerly the 
clock bell of Oseney Abbey. 

The cathedral Is small and cruciform; 
it was originally the priory ohurch of 8t 
Frideswide and contains traces of Saxon 
work, but was restored and made Norman 
In 1160. The building contains specimens 
of erery style. The nave roof Is 


woodwork; the choir Is roofed with fftn 
tracery in stone; there are some windows 
by Burne-Jones (q.v.) some 14th-oent. 
glass, and a curious Dutch window by 
Abraham van Ling, 1630. The cathedral 
contains many interesting tombs, in¬ 
cluding the shrine of St Frideswide. 

Christ of the Andes, see Uspaulata. 

Christadelphiazui (Qk, ‘brethren of 
Christ*), sect founded by Dr John Thomas 
(6. London, 1804). They believe In the 
unity (but deny the Trinity) of God; In 
Jesus Christ d. of the Spirit of Qod and so 
the son of God, who d. as a sacriflee that 
men might have life; in Immortality as a 
conditional gift at tho resnrrectlon of the 
dead on tho return of Christ to establish a 
universal kingdom upon earth, when the 
centre of gov. will be in Palestine with 
Jerusalem as cap. See J. Thomas. Elpis 
Jftmd, 1850; R. Roberts, CkrisUiu&m 
Astray, 1884; J. Carter, (?od*s Way, 1947. 

Christehureh, tn in Hants, Knglaitd, 
situated at the Junction of tho Avon 
and Stour, on the edge of the New Forest, 
close to Bournemouth. It possesses a 
beautiful chtirch, the priory church of the 
Holy Trinity, a cruciform Miflce, without 
the central tower, and having a Perpen¬ 
dicular tower at the W. end. The nave 
and transepts are mainly Norman. The 
priory of C. la mentioned in Saxon docu¬ 
ments as Twlnebam, and in 901 it was 
seised by Ethelwold (A.-8. Chronicle). 
About 1095 It was partially rebuilt and 
endowed by Ranulph Flambard, Bishop of 
Durham. It oontalns tho poet Shelley's 
monument and many others of Interest. 
Tho ruins, of a Norman castle, built by 
Richard de lledvers in Henry I*s reign, 
are close to the church. The bor. was 
first summoned to send Tcprosentatives 
to Parliament In 1307. Pop. 21,290. 

Christehureh, largest city of the S. Is. of 
Nmv Zealand, was intended from tho 
outset by the Anglican founders of the 
Canterbury settlement, some of whom 
wore Christ Church, Oxford, men, to be 
tho cap. of the prov. diet, of Canterbury. 
It is situated on the Avon and Heathoote 
R.8 and extends from the hills of Banks 
Peninsula to tho sea. While the industrial 
^d business areas and most of the reei- 
dentiai dists. are on level land, there are 
many hillside suburbs and seaside resorts. 
The Avon and HoatUcote R.8 ore small 
slow-flowing streams, ideal for rowing in 
the upper reaches and for small pleasure 
craft by Uie sea. C. is known as tho 
‘Garden City’ of New Zealand, being 
celebrated for the many fine parlssi and 
open spaces, boulevards and riverside 
reserves. Canterbury Unlv. Ooilego in¬ 
cludes an engineering school trith a 
world famous reputation. Tho Anglican 
cathedral in the centre of the city 
(Cathedral Square) is one of the finest 
buildings of Uie kind in the S. hemisphere. 
The museum contains many exhibits of 
interest, including the bones of the moa 
(q.v.) and tho finest ooUectlon of New 
Zealand stamps, bequeathed by Bir 
Heaton Rhodes in 1956. The largest of 
the many parks, known os Hagley Park, 
comprises just under 500 ao, Tno city, 
as the commercial centre of the rich 
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Canterbury Plains, is highly Industrialised 
and contains many industries connected 
with both primary and secondary pro¬ 
duction. It is rapidly becoming the chief 
manufacturina centre of New Zealand 
because of the unlimited facilities for 
expansion, the wide streets and hiahways 
ramatina in all directions, and its fine 
international aerodrome. Lyttelton, the 
port of O., is approached by road and rail, 
the latter beine a direct route through the 
tunnel in the ^Is to the port only 7 m. 
from the heart of the city. A tunnel road 
is planned to grivo the city additional 
access to the port. Pop. of the city 
(urb. area) 193,182. 

Christening, see Baptism. 

Christian, name of sev. kings of Den¬ 
mark and Norway: 

Christian I (1448-81), b. 1426. He was 
also King of Sweden (1457—64), and was 
elected Duke of Schleswig-Holstein (1460). 
He was the first Oldenburg king of Den¬ 
mark. 

Christian II (1513-23). b, 1481, King 
of Denmark. Norway, and Sweden, son 
of King .Tolin of Norway and Denmark 
and Christina of Saxony, married Isabella 
of Burgundy. On his accession the 
Swedes refused him as king, and. beaded 
by Sten Sture, held out against him for 
some time, but were finally defeated at 
Up^a. 1520. After the heads of the 
nation had sworn fealty, he gave a banquet 
and had most of his guests seized and 
Imprisoned. About 82 persons were 
executed or drowned by his order the 
following day (the Stockholm massacre). 
Sweden revolted successfully, while his 
system of taxation made him hated by the 
nobility in Norway and Denmark. Jut¬ 
land revolted and gave the Dan, crown to 
l^ederick of Holstein in 1523. After a 
long struggle C. was compelled to sur¬ 
render to King Frederick in 1532, and was 
kept in solitai^ confinement for 27 years. 
He d, in 1559. 

Christian III (1535-59). 6. 1503, son of 
Frederick I. The year after his accession 
Lutheranism was estab. os the state 
religion in Denmark. C. made successful 
alliances with various Ger. states to pro¬ 
tect himself from imperialist threats, and 
during his reign Denmark enjoyed great 
material prosperity. 

Christian IV (1588-1648), b. FredrUcs- 
borg, Zealand, in 1577. In 1611-13 he 
waged war with Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, which terminated In the peace of 
Kn&rod. During the Thirty Years War 
he was orushingly defeated by Tilly (1626) 
at IjUtter-am-Barenberge and Jutland 
was raided by the enemy’s troops. He 
again fought with Sweden from 1643 to 
1645. and by the peace of Brdmsebro was 
obliged to yield a great part of his ter. 
ittound the Sound. C. IV was, however, a 
popular king. He was enerrotio in pro¬ 
moting commercial enterprise and en¬ 


couraged science and Industry, and his 
foreign policy, though a failure, had the 
support of his people. He founded 
Ohristiania, the present cap. of Norway, In 
1624 (now named Oslo). 

Christian V (1670-99), 6. 1646, was a 
generally Incompetent ruler. The war 


with Sweden, 1675-9, greatly weakened 
Denmark. During his reign Denmwk 
acquired the Is. of Bt Thomas and St John 
in the W, Indies. 

Chrijgiian VI (1730—46), b, about 1699. 

Christian VII (1766-1808), b, 1749, son 
of Frederick V and Louise, dau^ter of 
George II of Great Britain. He was 
feeble-minded, and was dominated by his 
ministers, Bemstorfl and Stnicnsoo. He 
married Caroline Matilda, sister of George 
III, who was subsequently oocusod of 
committing adultery wfth Struensee, and 
sent back to England aft/cr the latter’s 
execution. After 1784 his son B'rederlck 
(later Fredorlok VI) ruled as regent. 

ChHstian VIII (1839-48), b, 1786. 

Christian IX (1863-1906), 6. 1818. He 
was closely connected by marriage with 
many of the thrones of Europe. His 
daughter, Alexandra, married Edward 
VII of England; another, Dagmar, married 
Tsar Alexander III: while his second son, 
George, became King of Greece (1863). 
His grandson became King of Norway as 
H^on VII. 1905. In 1864 C. lost 
Schleswig-Holstein in war with Austria 
and Prussia, and bis reijro was notable for 
the growth of Socialism In Denmark. He 
was succeeded by Frederick VIII. 

Christian X (1912-47), baptised with 
the additional names Carl Frederik 
Albert Alexander Vilhelm, King of Den¬ 
mark and Iceland, was 5. at Cnarlotten- 
lund, 26 Sept. 1870; son of Prince Frederik. 
later Frederik VIII. and of Princess Louise 
of Sweden and Norway. Ho joined the 
army, and rose to be major-general. He 
married Alexandrine. Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg'Schweriu. in 1898; in 1906 he became 
crown prince; and ho succeeded to the 
throne of Denmark and its dependencies 
on the death of his father, 14 May 1912. 
The chief features of his reign were: the 
co-operation (beginning with the meeting 
at Malmd in Sweden. 18 Dec. 1914) of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, tis 
neutrals during the First World War; 
the enfranchisement of women as part 
of a new constitution granted in 1915; 
the erection of Iceland intr> a separate 
kingdom under the same head on 1 Doc. 
1919; and the re-aoqulsltlon of N. Slesvig 
from Germany at the end of the war. 
During his reign he made a number of 
visits to Iceland, and he also went to 
Greenland, being the first Dan. monarch 
to do so. When an Icelandic rep. was 
declared In 1944, ho sent the Icelandic 
Gov. a generous meseo^ of goodwill. C. 
will be remembered by the Dan. people for 
the courage with which he upheld his 
people’s rights diming the Ger. occupation 
of Denmark, 1940-5. So far as he was 
able ho maintained a show of indepen¬ 
dence in his relations with the Germans, 
but he continued on the throne on suffer¬ 
ance. Nevertheless ho provided In his 
person a rallying point for Dan. patriotism 
and sentiment, and the fervour with 
which he was acclaimed when he appeared 
In public bore witness to his popularity 
with his subjects, which never waned. 

Christian, Prince, Frederick Christian 
Charles Augustus (1831-1917), prinoo of 
Schloswlg-Holsteln-Sonderburg, eon of 
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Duke Christian August. In 1866 ho 
married Prlnoess Helena Atia]Wta Victoria, 
third daughter of Queen victoria, and 
helped her a groat deal in her philan* 
Ihroplo work, 

Christian, follower of Christ. According 
to Acts xi. 26, 'the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch,* about the year 
43. The word only occurs in 2 other 
places In the Uiblo (Acts xxvi. 28 and 1 
Peter iv. 16). It was at first a oontornptu- 
0118 iiioknanio given by the Pagans (cf. 
Tacitus, AnmiL, xv. 44). The name could 
not have orii^ated among the Jcjws, who 
called the disciples Nozarenos and Gali¬ 
leans and would not have given them a 
name which meant * followers of the 
Anointed.* See Christianity. 

Christian Brothers, Horn. Catholic edu¬ 
cational iustituto, founded at Waterford, 
Hep. of Ireinud, in 1802 by Edmund 
Ignatius Hice. Rioo had resided in that 
city as a merchant since 1780, and his pity 
hail been excited bv the deplorable state 
of ignorance and vice in wfiloh the poor 
lived. In 1803 a monastery was built for 
his school by the citizens of Waterford. 
Hico received tlio support of the Bishop of 
Waterford, nnti w’os before long asked to 
open houses i>f the institute In many tns 
of Ireland. There are now 200 schools of 
the C. B. in Ireland, England, Australia, 
India, and N. America. In 1820 they 
were granted a oonstltutlon by the Holy 
Sw, and confirmed as a religious institute 
of the Horn. Catholic Church. When the 
Irish national system of education was 
estab. (1831), the C. B. for a time accepted 
the grant by placing their schools under 
tiie Board, but they later withdrew from 
the connection as they could not separate 
secular from ndiglmis teaching. The 
title has erroneou.sly been given to the 
Brothers of the (Christian Sclmols, a 
brotherhood of laymen hound by 3 
religious vows, founded by St J. B. do la 
Salle for the education of the poor, in 
France 0684). The training coUt^ge 
estab. at Rhoinis in 1685 was the first of its 
kind in the world. There are now, in all 
parts of the world, about 300,000 pupils 
of the brotherhood. The system of ele- 
nientary education ^von by these Fr. 
schools was adopted oy Rice In drawing 
up the rules for his Irish institute. 

Christian Connection, sect for banding 
together Ohristiana who have no definite 
creed. They take the Bible as the 
foundation of their belief and conduct. 
They were founded In America in the early 
part of the 19 th cent. Their views are 
much the same as those set out by Chilling- 
w'orth in The lidi^mn of l^otedarUs a Safe 
H'av to Salvation^ 1637. 

ChrUtian Endeavour. The Christian 
Endeavour (C. E.) movement originated 
In Wiiliston Congregational Church, 
Portland. Maine, U J.A., in 1881. It was 
formed by Dr Francis E, Clark, who later 
became the first world president. The 
movement was formed to hold and train 

f oung Christians in and for the Church. 

ts motto *For Christ and the Chumh* 
indicates its supreme piirposo. The 
8ucxx»ss of the first society led to the 
extension of the movement in other 


churches, not only In Ameriesa but 
throughout the world. While its em¬ 
phasis is upon the devotional Ufo, it seeks 
to train young people to apply their faith 
to every aspect of life; thus, through its 
weekly topics, it focuses attention upon 
the missionary spheres and Christian 
citizenship. Its work is interdenomina¬ 
tional, not undenominational, and is 
found in all the evangelical denomlnatlans 
of the Church, where it enjoys full recog¬ 
nition. It is international, having been 
estab. in (Canada (1883). India (1883), 
China (1885), Great Britain (1887), S. 
Africa (1887), Australia (1888), Franoe, 
Spain, Burma (1888), Turkey (1889), 
Sweden (1890). Jamaica, New E^land 
(1891). Japan (1893), Germany, Switzer¬ 
land (1894), etc. in each country the 
work is controlled br a national C. E. 
union, which has local unions to cover its 
constituency. The whole is co-ordinated 
lu the world*8 C. E. Union. While the 
local society is pledged In Its first loyalty 
to the church with which it is attached, 
its fellowship extends to all similar 
societies. Sc^ieties are graded according 
to age groups, thus its membership 
reaches from oniidhood to riper years. As 
a pioneer of Christian youth work it is 
still virile and active throughout the world. 

Christian Knowledge, Imiety for Pro¬ 
moting, foimded in 1698 by 4 laymen. 
Lord Guilford, Sir Humphrey Mackworth, 
Mr Justice Hoolb and Col. Colchester, 
and 1 parson. Dr Thomas Bray (q.v.). who 
mot, probably in Hook’s chambers In 
Lincoln’s Inn, to discuss the provision of 
church schools In London pars., the cate¬ 
chising of the children of the poor, the 
conversion of Quakers, and Dr Bray’s 
scheme for promoting religion in the plan¬ 
tations (colonics). The directing mind 
was that of Bray (1658-1740), rector of 
Sheldon, near Birmingham. Appointed 
commissary to Maryland by (jompton. 
Bishop of London, he estab, lending 
Ubrarios in that settlement and, later, at 
home. As a result of his preoccupation 
with the eccles. affairs of Maryland, he 
drafted A Omeral Plan of the Constitution 
of a Protestant Conoreffotion of Society for 
pTopaoatinq Christian Knowledae. This 
document Is preserved in the library of 
Sion College. Bray’s original scheme 
contemplated a ’congregation pro Propa* 
ganda Fidef a society incorporated by 
royal charter, consisting of clergy and 
laymen who ’should meet and consult 
upon the best means and methods of pro¬ 
moting relJ^on and learning in any part of 
His Majesty’s plantations abroad’; to 
supply and support a missionary dergy; 
and to establish parochial libraries 
throughout the plantations; and further, 
in order to arrest ‘the terrible decay of 
religion in this kingdom.’ they were to 
provide clorical lendliig libraries in mrkt 
tns and ’ sot up oateohetJeal schools for the 
eduoaUoti of poor children in reading and 
writii^ and especially in the prlndples of 
the Christian religion.’ This was an 
ambitious project and. after Bray's return 
from Maryland, It was evident that the 
work was more than a single society could 
cope with; and the result was that, while 
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the SJ*.C.K* oontiniied to -work with no 
restfiodTe charter, a separate society tor 
the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts was founded in 1701, with a royal 
charter. To both societies, founded by 
Bray, the Anglican Communion owes a 
great debt. As a church publishing 
society the S.P.C.K;. exercised great 
influence in moulding clerical opinion in 
the period when convocation was sup¬ 
pressed. Among the earliest works circu¬ 
lated by the S.P.C.K. were Bray’s A 
Diaoouree upon the Baptismal Covenant 
and the conuoverslal pamphlets of George 
Keith, a convert from Quakerism. The 
society also pub. tracts addressed to par¬ 
ticular classes of the pop.: The Husband- 
man’s Spiritual Companion, The Christian 
Soldier. Serious Advice and Wamino to 
Servants, more especially those of tt^ 
Nobility and Gentry, But its prln. pubs, 
were cheap reprints of standard works 
by Anglican divines—Burnet, Hopkins, 
Lowtb, and others—particularly those 
bearing upon the prayer-book and cate¬ 
chism. To this day the S.P.C.K. Is 
regarded primarily in terms of its pub¬ 
lishing, for it publishes books of first-rate 
theoiogioal and historical scholarship both 
under its own Imprint and also that of the 
Church Historical Society. It also sup¬ 
plies vernacular prayer books for the 
Church overseas, maintains a large over¬ 
seas publishing programme, and operates 
50 bookshops in dlfieront parts of the 
world. But this limited viewpoint Ignores 
much of the society’s hist. It was tl»e 
originator of the charity school movement 
in the 18th, and of the National Society 
for Promoting Religious Education in the 
early 19th cent. It was a pioneer in the 
foundation of church training oollera at 
home and overseas. It endows scholar¬ 
ships, studentships, and bursaries in many 
lands. Under the aegis of the society are 
the Religious Drama Society and the 
Church of England Films Commission. It 
sponsored missionary work in S. India, 
has financed the training of medical mis¬ 
sionaries for all the missionary societies 
of the Church of England and has helped 
to endow overseas bishoprics. Addreas: 
S.P.C.K., Holy Trinity Church, Moryle- 
bone Road, N.W.l. 

Christian Science, name given by Mrs 
Mary Baker Eddy (q.v., 1821-1910) to a 
system of metaphysical healing based on 
the Scr^tures, the divine Principle of 
which Airs Eddy declares she discovered 
in 1866, and later elucidated and gave to 
the world in the textbook of the O. S. 
movement. Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures. This remarkable vol.. 
which is A&s Eddy’s prin. work, was first 
pub. in 1875. Science and Health Is said 
so to illuminate the Scriptures as to enable 
those who understand It to repeat in a 
degree at least the healing and regenerat¬ 
ing works of the proi>hets and of Josus 
and the apostles. 0. S. accepts the first 
chapter and the first 5 verses of the second 
chapter of Genesis as representing the 
true account of creation, the account 
beginning at the sixth verae of the second 
chapter being regarded as untnio. O. S. 
accepts Christ Jesus as the Saviour of 


the world from sin, sickness, and death, 
and the Way-shower to eternal life. It 
distinguishes between Jesus of Nasareth, 
the sou of Mary, and the Christ, the 
spiritual Son of God. In her Message to 
The Mother Church for 1901, Mrs Eddy 
wrote: *The Christ was Jesus* spiritual 
selfhood; therefore Christ existed prior to 
Jesus who said: **Before Abraham was, I 
am.*** Jesus, the only Immaculate, was 
b. of a virgin mother, and O. S. explains 
that mystic sa^ug of the Master os to His 
dual poreonallty, or the spiritual and 
material Christ Jesus, oaUed in Scripture 
the Son of God and the Son of man— 
explains it as referring to His eternal 
spiritual selfhood and His tenmoral man¬ 
hood. In the first chapter of Genesis it is 
deolared that man is made in the image 
and likeness of God. Christ Jesus* state¬ 
ment, ‘that which is bom of the Spirit 
is spirit* (John ill. 6) conforms to this. 
The world in general, however, has ac¬ 
cepted the second or false account of tlie 
creation of man from the dust of the 
ground. O. S. claims to teach men how to 
overcome the false sense and replace it 
with the truth which Christ Jesus said 
would make men free. C. S. declares 
that God Is Spirit, that He is good, anti 
that He is the only creator. This being 
the case, only the spiritual and the good 
are real and eternal. The spiritual and 

? rood being all, there is in reality no plaoe 
or evil, am, disease, and death. There¬ 
fore the latter have only a supposititious 
existence. 0. S. does not deny that evil 
seems real, but maintains that this 
seeming disappears in tlie proportion that 
the truth, wMoh destroys error, is apiire- 
bended. The appboation and effect of 
this exact, spiritual thinking C. S. declares 
to be that which Jesus meant when He 
said: *Ye shall know the tmtb, and the 
tnith shall medio you free.* O. 8. healing, 
according to its adherents, is brought 
about by the operation of Truth In human 
consciousness and not, as some belloTe, by 
mental suggestion, psychotherapy, or 
other form of human will-powor. 

The first C. 8. church was organised in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1879. From 
ttiis beiidniiing C. S. has circled the globe 
with a chain of churches numbering over 
3000 branch churches and societies as well 
as 99 univ. organisations. C. 8. organi¬ 
sations may now bo found in every country 
of the civilised world. At the head of 
these is the MoUior Church in Boston, of 
which Mrs Eddy was the first pastor, and 
in later years the pastor emeritus. All 
C. S. chmehes ore branches of this Mother 
Church, oiflcially known as the First 
Churcli of Christ. Scientist. The tillaim 
of the Mother Church are administered 
by a board of directors of 5 members. 
The duty of the directors is to administer 
the affairs of the denomination \mder the 
by-laws framed by Mrs Eddy. This 
authority is vested in them by section 
6 of Article 1 of the Church Manual as 
follow’s: ‘The business of the Mother 
Church shall be transacted by Its Christian 
Science Board of Directors.* No adequate 
«?timatt> of the number of (^lirmtJan 
Scientists in the world to-day is obt^nabie, 
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but in 1936 there were 2113 ohurohes Mary OlarJsiiia Miller and her father an 
and 269,000 commiinloante In the tJ.S.A. American, Eduo. privately and in Paris, 
and to-day the First Church of Christ^ in 19li she married ArcWbald Christie, 
Soientist, in Boston, claims to have 333 who became a colonel in the First World 
branch ohurohes and societies In Great War, during: which she worked as a V.A.D. 
Britain and Ireland. There are over 8000 In a Torquay hospital. In 1920 she wrote 
practitioners throughout the world who her first detective story, The MysterUms 
mvo their entire time to 0. S. healing. Affair at Styles, introducing her fammia 
Many remarkable cures have been attri- Belgian detective. Hercule Poirot, who 
buted l>y its adherents to 0. S. who claim scorns the traditional clue-hunting and 
that these cures have included diseases pins his faith to psychology and the ‘ little 
and deformities considered by the medical grey cells' of Ida brain. Further Poirot 
profession to be Incurable. mysteries followed, and in 1926 The 

The pubs, of the movement issued by Murder of ftoger Ackroyd caused a sensa- 
the C. S. Publishing Society, Boston, tion by making the narrator of the story 
MassaoluiaettH, include periodicals in the criminal. In the same year the 
various languages besidos The ChristHan authoress galiied pmblkdt^ through being 
Science Monitor (dally). See Sybil WUbur, reported mlaaing and finally discovered at 
The life of Mary Baker Eddy, 1907; a Yorks health reeortsuflmng from loss of 
E. M. Kamsay, Chriatiam Science and its memory. In 1928 she divorced, her hus- 
JHscoverer, 1923; L. Powell, Mary Baker band and in 1930 manied Max Edgar 
£:ddpa Porfmif. 1930; G. Smith, Luclen Mallowan, an archaeologist, 

Iliaiorical Sketches from the Xdfe of Mary whom hhe later aooompanled on many of 
Jiaher Eddy and the HiMory of Christian his expiHllUons. She m perhaps the most 
Sciawe, 1941, and The Story of CkritHan auoeeasful writer of detective flotioa after 
Science Wartime AeBames, /93P-i94«. Oonan Doyle, and her books are extrmnely 
1947; 1. Tomlinson, Pieeiee Years trilk popular. Among tho best known arc 
Mary Baker JBddy, 1945; Jnlla Johnson, 2^ Mystery of He Mae Train, 1928, Tfie 
Mary Baker Eddy: her MMan and Seven Dms Myskry, 1929. Murder at 
1946; W. D. Orentt. Mary the Vicaraoe, 1939, Yard Edyware JMes, 
Baker Edi^ and her Books, 1950; Nannnn 1933. The ABC Murders, 1936, Ten 
Beasley, The Cross and the Crown: the IMOe Nitmers, 1940, The Body in (he 
Iliatorv of Christian Seienee, 1953; also ZAJbrary,l9€2,aakdA MurderisAnnoumeed, 
IVe Knew Mary Baker Eddy (let aeries. 1959. A number of these were dratna- 
1913; Mad series, 1950 * 3rd soclaB. 1953) Used, and in 1954 she enjoyed the unique 
and books by Bakor Eddy (q.t*). dlsttnctton of bavtng 3 myskery plays 
ChritUania, see uolo. running simultaaeoiiBly in W. End 

Christianity, the teaebing of Josus Christ theatres. See dtso DsmTtfVK Btort. 
as found In the N.T., together with the Chilttis, AlaoKmider (1897-90). painter, 
whole body of dootiliie and instltutioua 6. Edinburgh. He studied art thm aud 
based thereon. See Acts of the was teacher in the Edinburgh 3<diool of 
APOSTr>RS: Apostubs; Apostouc Art. 1843, and an associate of the Koval 

FATitiEim; Atohbmxmt; Baptism; Bible; Academy In 1848. His best-known 
Can^k Law; Christ; Church; Church picture is 'An Incident in the History of 
History; CifURCiiKS in the 1T,8.A.; the Great Ptegue,* and be also illustrated 
Cuergy; Crrfj>; Eastern Orthodox the Abbotsford ed. of Scott's BHde of 
CJhvrch ; England . Church of ; Euobar- lammermoor. 

1ST; Faith; Fall, The; Fatherhood, Chriftle, James, the Elder (1730-1803), 
THE Divine; Fathers of the Church; auctioneer of London. He held his first 
OospEiis; Grace; Heaven; Hell: Her- sale on 5 Dec. 1766, and the exhibitions 
khy; Holy Ghoht; Incarnation; Jesus; of tho Royal Academy used to be hold on 
JiTDOMKNT, THE FINAL; Mary, THE hIs premises in PrU Mall until 1779. He 
Blessed virgin; Messiah; Noncon- subsequently moved next door to Gains- 
formity; Orders, Holy; Original Sin; borough at Schomberg House. 

Papacy; Religion; Resuiirection ; Re- Christie, James, the Younger (1773- 
vklation; Roman Catholic Cmmcii; 1831), auctioneer and antiquary. He 
Sacraments; Sacrifice; Titroloov; oarried on tho business of his father, and 
Trinity ; and the numerous articles there moved to 8 King Street, St James's 
referred to. See aiso E. Bevun, Ckristi- Square, London, In 1824. The full title 
anity, 1932; K. 8. Latouretto, The Krjmn- of the firm is now ChrisUo, Manson, & 
eion of Christianity, 1945, and The Proa- Woods Ltd (see CHRiSTlE'e). C. wrote 
pects for Christianny, 1049. eev. works, among which are An Iwfuiry 

Chidstiansborg, former Dan. fort and info the Antient Greek Oarne (l.e. chess), 
settlement in Ghana near Accra (q.v.). It 1801, Etruscan Vases, 1806. and Greek 
was coded to Grt^at Britain by the Danes Vases, 1825. 

in 1840. The fort is the official residence Christie, Samuel Hunter (1784-1865), 
of tho Governor-General of Ghana. mathematloian and physicist., 6. Twickon- 

Chrlstlansfeld, small tn in S. Jutland, ham, son of James O. the Elder. He took 
Denmark. It was founded by Moravians his B.A. degree at Cambridgo In 1805, and 
(q.v.) Ill 177.1. Pop. 800. was second wrangler. Prom 1806 to 1854 

CbrisOanthavn, see Copenhagen. he taught maths at Woolwich Military 

Christiansted, cap. of the formerly Dan. Academy, becoming prof. Uiore in 1838. 
W. Indian Is. of St Oroix which was sold Ho wrote many articles for the Royal 
to tho U.S.A. in 1917. Pop. 4126. Society on the efioots of temp, and the 

Christie, Agatha (1891- ), novelist, 5. solar rays on the magnetio needle, and 
Torquay, her maiden name lieing Agatha also on the conductivity of metals. 
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Christie's* world-famed art auction room 
in Ikindon. The full title of the Arm* 
fouiied by James Christie (1730-1803), 
is Cbrietie, Manson, Sc Woods, of King 
Street, St James's, London, W.l. The 
most celebrated sale that ever took plaoe 
there was that of the Hamilton Palace 
collection in 1882. It lasted for 17 days, 
and the amount of money realised was 
£397,562. All along the hist, of this 
hoiLse there has been a succession of inter- 
estiiiK sales. There was the Bernal col¬ 
lection in 1855, with a result of £70.954: 
the Bicknell pictures in 1863, with 


was paid for a reputed It. 10th*cent. 
biberon in rook crystal. The value of 
Thimer pictures much increased in later 
years, as in 1906 his ‘Rape of Europa* 
realised 6400 guineas, while In 1909 his 
* Mortlake Terraco * realised 12,000 guineas. 
The Jewels of Mrs Lewis HIU were sold in 
1907, and fetched nearly £95,000, while 
1650 guineas was paid for Sir Luke Fildes's 
'Venetian Flower Olri* In her collection. 
This was for some years the highest price 
paid in modem times for a picture by a 
fiving artist—though this figure was cnn- 
stdorablv loss than the £4567 10s. paid 
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A SALE AT CHRISTIE'S 

The painting which is being auctioned is Constable’s' Stratford Mill on the Stour.' 


£58,639; the Manley Hall collection, 
1875-8, with £150,000; the Fountaine 
collection of 1884 with £96,200. In 1892 
the Dudley collection of 91 pictures 
realised £99,564: also In 1892 there was 
the Mogniac couectlon of works of art 
which brought In £103,040. Sir Julian 
Gokl.smid’s pictures, furniture, and china 
in 1896 resulted In £101,727. Sir John 
Pender's pictures, sold in 1897. brought In 
£81,913; Sir T. G. CamiichaeJ’s works of 
art In 1902 realised £49,273; and the Huth 
collection of pictures In 1905 realised 
£50,452. At the Blyth sale of mezzotint 
engi*aving8 in 1901, a 'first state' of the 
' Duchess of Rutland,* by Valentine Green 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, realised 1000 
guineas. The Duke of Cambridge's pic¬ 
tures, jewels, etc., realised £89,734 in 1904; 
the Orrock collection of pictures the same 
year fetched £65,946; and Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s collection In June 1905 brought in 
£49,548. In May 1905, 15,000 guineas 


for W. P. Frith’s 'Dinner Party at Bos¬ 
well’s Lodgings,' sold during the life of 
that artist many years ago. In 1920, 
however, Orpen’s portrait of President 
Wilson was sold for 2730 guineas. In 
considering the records of prices realised 
at C. sales after the Flmt World War. 
the depreciated purchasing power of the 
pound must bo boruo in mind. During 
the war art sales were naturally restricted, 
but a 12-day sale I)y this firm in 1915 of 
obJrJs d'art realised over £37,000 for the 
Red Cross Society. The year following 
the war, 1919, was a boom year in art 
sales, and 0. soles exceeded £3,000,000. 
This was In part duo to the postponing of 
s,alo8 during the war, and In part to the 
•new poor’ selling to the nouvmux rhh^. 
This high figure has not since been ex¬ 
ceeded, but in 1920 the money realised by 
the sale of pictures and drawings alone 
was the highest in O. annals. The 
largest amoimt received for 1 day's sale 
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was on 0 Not. 1019. when a seoond ool- oaprldons and reokleas. Her treatment 
leoUon trom Hamilton Palaoo was sold ot her chanotUor waa tinpardonable, and 
(s«e above). This fetched nearly £169,000, in her oftorta to thwart him and hto policy 
thus exoeedlngr the record sale of £160,000 she caused cimsiderable harm, and mmin> 
for 2 days made earlier In the same year, isbed materially the gains that Sweden 
the Drummond ooUection being dlspoaed should have obtained from the Thirty 
of on that oooasion. One of the highest Y ears War. She was, however, a lavish 
bids made for a single picture at G. was patron of the arts, fotmded a national 
that made in Nov. 1010 for Romney's school of literature, and enoourag^ 
portrait of the Beokford children, which science and learning. She collected men 
formed part of the Hamilton Palace col- of learning about ner, but allowed her 
lection: this realised £64,660, and it was admiration of them to become uncon- 
then the liighest price for a picture sold In ventionally extravagant; thus at the death 
the public market; 62,000 guineas was the of Descartes, the Fr. philosopher, in 1660, 
sum bid earlier in the same year for Sir she wanted him to be burled at the feet of 
.Toshua Reynolds's 'Mrs Siddous as the the Swedish kings and to build a maemld- 
Tragic Muse.* At this figure the picture cent mausoleum to his memory, but this 
was bought in, and it was disposed of was not allowed. O. refused to marry, 
privately in 1921, going with Qaius- and eventually appointed Charles Gus- 
borough’s ' Blue Boy’^ to an Amer. pur- tavus, her cousin, as her successor. In 
chaser for £200.000. In 1926 a portrait 1654 she was persuaded to abdicate in 
of the family of Sir Wm Bromley-Daven- favour of her cousin. The idea appealed 
port reallRod £60.900 at C. One of the to her imagination, that a queen in the 
most interesting sales at O. in recent prime of her life shonld volnutarily give 
years of an olijei d*cari other than a picture up her throne, so a great ceremony took 
was the offering for sale in 1929 of the plaoe at the ca^o of Uppsala. She left 
Portland Vase, which for 100 years had Sweden, dressed as a man, and at Inns- 
boen lent by the dukes of Portland to bruck she adopted tbe Ckttholio faith, 
the Brit. Museum. The £34,450 bid was having always held the I^rotostant religion 
the highest bid of that season, but the vase in contempt. Tlie rest of her life was a 
was bought iu at that figure and returned series of adventures and scandals. She 
to the museum. The auction rooms of twice returned to Sweden in the vain 
C. in St James's were totally destroyed hope of being received as queen again, 
through enemy action in April 1041. and She d. in Rome in 1689, quite poor and 
the firm moved to Spencer House, Strat- neglected. Her valuable library of MSS. 
ford Place, but returned to 8 King Street was presented to the Vatican by Pop© 
in 19.53. Good sales went on throughout Alexander VIII. See lives by F. W. 
tiie Second World War. though no sensa- Bain, 1890; F. C. Mackenzie, 1931; 
tionaJ prices were reajiRed. A pair of A. Neumann. 1936. 

caprieci by Canaletto fetched 480 guineas Christine de Pisan (c. 1363-1430), Ft. 
(1942). Lawrence's portrait of 'Miss poet of It. parentage. She married tbe 
Juliana Copley' was sold for £4200 in secretary of Charles V. of Franco, her 
1943. J. Pierpont Morgan's colloction fkther being his astrologer. On the death 
from his Herts residence was sold in 1044, of her hustond in 1389 she had recourse 
aud L. W. Neeld's collootion about the to writing as a means of support for herself 
same time. Constable's 'Vale of Ded- and 3 children. She refused invlta- 
ham’ was bought for £20,000 before the Uons from Henry IV of England and 
sale by the trustees of the National Gallery Visconti of Milan, who offered her a home 
of Scotland. In 1945 a large water-colour at their courts; for she already enjoyed 
of 'Vauxliall Gardens' by Rowlandson the patronage of Charles VI a^ the 
was sold for £2730: it bod been lost sight dukes of Berry and Burgundy. Her Le 
ot slTioo its exhibition at the Royal lAyre de» faii» et bonnes memrs du savge 
Academy in 1784, having been bought in foi Cfutriet, 1406. gives an interesting 
the meantime at an antique dealer's in con temporary picture of Charles V a^ 
the suburbs for 20s. Constable's 'Strat- his court, whilst in her Litres des trois 
ford Mill on the Stour,* owned by Lord verius, 1407, will be found a unique 
Swaytlding. was sold at C. In 1940 for descrlptlou of the domeeUo life of the 
£43,050. At the Walter Hutchinson sale time. In La Vision, 1406, she tells her 
of 1951 ft was again sold for £44.100. own story, and her La Cm des dames, 
Notthble iu recent years waa the Ash- 1407, contains a valuable series of con- 
bumhamsale of 1053 (£220,000), including temporary portraits. She was versed In 
the rer'ord price for a Claude of £13,000. the Lat. poets, and assumed tbe champion- 
The sLvrv of the house is told at great ship of her sex in EpUre <m dieu d*ammir, 
]en^.h in W. Roberts's Memoriods of 1899, as also in DU de la rose, 1402. See 
Chrisfir's, 1897. See also ART SAI.E8. B. Nyss, Christine de IHsan et see princi- 
ChritUna (1626-80), Queen of Sweden, pales esuvres, 1014. 
only daughter of Gustavus Adolphus Chrlsllnehamn. or Krlstinebamn, com- 
and Marie Eleonora of Brandenburg, meroial tn on the NB. shore of Lake 
She became queen In 1632. Duiing her Vener, 26 m, E. of Karlstad In Vonn- 
mlnority t he chanooUor. Axel Oxen- land, Sweden. Pop. 19,794. 
atjema, directed tbe regency and in- Christison, Sir Robert (1797-1882), 
struoted her In poUtios. and she grew Into physleian and toxioologist, h. Edinburg^ 
a woman of great intelligenoe and latent where he graduated M.D., 1819. Ho 
ability. Her effective rule began in 1644, studied toxicology in Paris under OrfUa. 
but unfortunately she allowed ner pride to From 1822 to 1832 he held the ohair of 
rule her JudgmeOb and soon showed herself medical Jurisprudence at Edinburgh and 

3 ^ 
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KM then appointed prof, of materia the gifts of the Wise Men. In Scotland. In 
medloa (o-t.). retiring & 1877. In 1829 thel 5 thcent., the Y^eoelebraUonslasted 
he pnb. & olassioal Treaiise on Poisons from 18 Dec. to 7 Jan. The latter date 
and was appointed a medical officer to the was termed Uh-halie Day, and within the 
Crown. He gave professional evidence in period of the celebrations 'Yule Girth* 
many notable cases* including that of was proclaimed over all the country, and 
Burke and Hare (see Resurrectionists), tho worst of miscreants e^oyed sanctuary, 
In 1848 he beoiune physician to tho queen, as no court had the right to punish them. 
He was chairman of the General Medical Tho ‘ITp-HolJy-Aa* of tho Shetlaud Is. 
Ck>uuoU committee responsible for the is a relic of this anot custom. It was, 
preparation of the first pharmacopoeia however, the aim of the Christian Church 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1864. He to ennoble and lift above their heathen 
was for sev. years editor of the Edinburgh associations all the customs that survived 
Medical Journal. C. was created baronet from bygone ages, and with this end the 
in 1871. He made outstanding contrl- liturgy was framed, and many dramatic 
butions to toxloology and pharmacology; representations of the birth and early life 
he wrote a monograph on the pathology of Christ were inatitutod. Hence the 
of the kidneys, 1839. See life, ed. by his so-called maiiger-songa, C. carols, special 
sons, 1885. dishes for C., etc. During tho Middle 

ChristUeb, Theodor (1833-89), Ger. Ages and later, the customs pnictised at 
theologian, ft. Blrkenfeld, Wfirttemberg; C. time, and the legends associated thero- 
gave up his ministry at the Ger. Protest- with, were exceedingly numerous; most of 
ant Church in Islington, London, to take them have now become obsolete. Tlie C. 
charge of a par. in Prlodrlchshafon. In tree, a young spnice-treo, still gur\’ivos; 
1868 he became prof, at Bonn. He wrote some trace its origin to tho Rom. saturn- 
Modem Doubt and Christian Belief, 1868. alia as indicated by Virgirs supposed 
Christmas (Cristes masse, the mass of allusion in tho line 'Oscllla ex alto sus- 
Christ),theconvontIonaJaniilver8aiyofthe pendent mollla pinu* (Oeorgics, 11. 389); 
nativity of Christ, celebrated in Europe but It probably dates from tho time of St 
on 25 Dec. On this day, in the Rom. Boniface, the apostle of Germany (ad 
Catholic Church, every prleirti is entitled to 680), wlio is said to have substituted for 
say 3 masses: at midnight, at dawn, and the sacrifices to Odin’s sacred oak a fir-tree 
later In the morning. The beginning of adorned In honour of the Christ child. It 
the celebration of C. cannot be exactly is said that Luther Introduced tho C. tree 
dated. References to it as flourishing In lighted with candles. It was Introduced 
tho time of Telosphorus (ad 138-61), are into England from Germany in the reign of 
probably spurious, and the first certain Queen victoria. Father C., who is sup- 
mentlon of the festival is under the posed Ut come down the chimney and 
Emperor Commodus (ad 180-92); it is place gifts in the children's st/ockinm that 
mentioned In tho 3rd cent, by Clement of are suspended by the fire-place or the bed, 
Alexandria. Diocletian, learning that has a parallel In every Eurtmoan country. 
Christians were celebrating tho anni- He is variously Idontlfled with St Nicholas 
versary of the founder of their religion. (Santo Claus), Robin Ooodfollow, Kneoht 
fired the church, and all the worshippers Ruprecht, and the Father Bonbommo 
perished in the flames. Tho early Church NoOl. St Nicholas’s Day is on 6 Dec. 
bad no fixed date for C.; by some It was The social festivities of the season were 
observed in May, by some In Jan., and by formerly kept up unintenwtedly for 
others oonourrently with Epiphany. It over a week; now C. Day and Boxing Day 
is, however, unlikely that 25 Dec. was tho only are general holidays. The custom 
actual date of Jesus’ birth. The choice of ^vlng gratuities to servants, etc., at C, 
of this season may be due to the general is also Homan in its origin. The Romans 
recoraltion that the ^vinter solstice was named such gifts strenae, and they are 
the turning-point of the year; all things called boxes from the fact that boxes used 
seem to prepare then for a fresh period of to be hung up in church at C. time for 
life and activity after the winter sleep of offerings to be dropped therein for tho 
death. The Rom. festival of tho winter poor and needy of the par. These boxes 
solstice was celebrated on 25 Dec. (dies were opened on the day after C. Day and 
natalia solis invieti). The Oltic and their contents distributod; hence the day 
Germanic tribes held this season In venera- was known as Boxing Day. and tho gifts 
tlon from the earliest times, and the Norse- themsolros came to bo known as O. boxes, 
men believed that their deities were Public servants formerly received O. 
present and active on earth from 25 Dec. boxes, but this was discontinued about 
to 6 Jan. Many other anct beliefs and 1840. C. cards, now so universally used, 
enstoms about this period have been were instituted in 1846. In Gotland, C. 
handed down to our times, and have crept is not kept as a universal special holiday, 
into Christian usage. The lighting of the New Year’s Day taking its plaoe; tho 
Yule log, a custom once widely prevalent, Presbyterian Church, thereforo, has no 
was derh'ed from Lithuanio folklore. speoiaJ services for O. Day. Hansel 
The practice of decorating houses and Monday, the first Monday of tho New 
churches is pagan In Its orMn, and the Year, is tho equivalent of Boxing Day in 
mistletoe so widely used for that purpose Scotland, and In the more northerly parts 
was the sacred plant of the Druids. Tho of England. See Brand, Pormlar Anti- 
custom of presenting friends with gifts at quities, 1870; A. Tllle, and Christmas, 
C. dates hack to the time of tho anct 1899; W. F. Dawson, Chri^mas and Us 
Romans. In Italy, however, It Is attached Associations, 1901; O. 0. PolhllJ, Christmas 
rather to Epiphany, in oommemoratlon of in Ritual and Tradition 1925 • D B. 
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Wyndham Lewis and Q. O. Heseltine, < 
A Ohriatmaa Book, 1928. 

Chrlsttnas Island: 1. I8.» noTer more 
than 12 m. lonn and 9 m. broad* in the B. 

S art ol the Indian Ocean, 190 m. 8. of 
ava. Area 02 sq. m. G. 1. is a Brit, 
posseftslon under the gor. of Singapore. 
Deposits of phosphate of limo. the result 
of the continuous action of the dung of 
soa'fowl on the chalk belo\i^ give the is. 
its one commercial value. O. I. Is really 
the top of a submerged mt, some 15,000 
ft high, of which only 1200 ft rise above 
the surface of the sea. It was visited by 
Dam pier in ] 688 and was annexed In 1889. 
being then uninhabited. Pop. about 
1300, employees of the Phosphate Co. 
Most of the houses on the Is. have electric 
light and runiiii^ water. There are 11m. 
of railway and 8 m. of road. A wireless 
station was Installed In 1923. The is. was 
occupied by the Japanese during the 
Second World War. 

2. Is. (with a 90-m. circuit) In I'oly- 
nesia. Pacific Ocean, lies a little above the 
equator. S. of Honolulu. It is attached to 
the (illbert and Ellice Is. (q.v.) colony, and 
lies In r 59' N, lat. and 157* 30' W. long., 
and about 160 in. KSE. of Fanning Is. 
Discovered by Cook in 177 7, it was 
annexed by Great Britain in 1898 with a 
view to laying the I'acific cable, of which 
Fanning la. is a station. Since 1952 the 
dtst. olficer in charge of Line Is. dlst. of 
the Gilbert and KUico la. colony (Washing¬ 
ton, Fanning, and C. Is.) has had ills H.Q. 
at 0. I. and managed the copra idantation 
there. The is. was chosen as the site of 
the 19.57 IJrit. H-bomb tests. Area 
60,000 ac. (12,000 oc. under coco-nuts). 
Pop. 50. 

Christmas Rose, also known as tlie 
Black Hellebore, is HtUeborus nigtr (family 
UauuncuJaceae), a herbaceous perouniai, 
winter-green and fiowering lato Dec, to 
Feb.; native to Ci^entral and S. Eiuope and 
W. Asia, introduced to Britain early in 
the 17th cent. Loaves are leatiiery, dark 
green, pedate with 7-9 lobes; tlie flowora, 
resembling a single rose, are sauoer-shaped 
with 5 white or tinged rose sepals, yellow 
nectaries, and many stamens. The 
blackish rhizome and roots were once 
considerod of medical value In mental 
derangement, hysteria, and melancholia, 
but are little used to-day; they contain a 
principle that is bitter, acrid, and slightly 
toxic. See also Hellebork. 

Cfajistophe, Henri (1767-1820), Negro 
King of HaiU. Originally a slave of 
Grenada, he became a chief under Des- 
salloes. Emperor of Haiti. After the 
latter’s murder he estab. himself as King 
of the N. Civil war followed, but he was 
declared king In 1812. His cruelty caused 
a revolt, and to escape imprisomnent he 
shot himself. A bronze plaq[ue on his 
tomb is inscribed *Ci-rft le uol Henri 
Christophe, n6 le 6 Octoore, 1767, mort le 
20 Ootobre, 1820. dont la devise fut: Je 
renais de mos condres.* 

Chrisiophtr. 9t, early martyr of whom 
nothing else is known, but wboee feast Is 
on 25 July. His renown Is due to legend 
rattier than to fact. The representation 
of him in art with the infant Christ upon 


his sbonlder Is founded on the story that 
a little child once asked C., who was of 
imposing stature, to carry him over a 
bridgeless stream. Stoggemig across, the 
bearer cried out against the strange heavi¬ 
ness of his load, but the boy replied: 
* Marvel not. for with Me hast thou borne 
the sins of the whole world.* 

Christopher 1, King of Denmark (1252- 
1259), succeeded his brother. Abet He 
was obliged to make over the rich duchy 
of Schleswig to his nephew, Valdemor, 
thereby beginning the series of dissen¬ 
sions over the Ckown lands. When C. 
imprisoned his primate. Jakob Erlandson, 
like a common felon, because of his de¬ 
votion to the Pope and contempt for his 
own authority, he was excommunicated, 
but C.’s sudden death (probably by poison) 
put an abrupt end to the dispute. 

Christopher II, Eling of Denmark <1319- 
1332), made repeated and eventually 
succe^ul attempts to secure the duchy 
of S. Jutland (Schleswig), which bcul fallen 
to a minor. During his reim the royal 
prerogative was considerably curtailed, 
and the prlvilegiMi of the arist^xsratio 
party strengthened. His reign was dis¬ 
turbed by interned rebellions, and the 
virtual dissolution of the kingdom at his 
death into the Scanian prov., Schleswig, 
£. Denmark, and Jutland and Fiinen, 
demonstrates the weakness of his rule. 

Christopher III (1418-48), King of Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, besides Denmark. C, 
owed his accession (1440) to the Higsraad. 
In his reign the condition of the peasantry 
further deteriorated, and In Jutland, after 
their rising of 1441, the peasants were 
reduced almost to the condition of 
serfdom. 

Christopoulos, Athanasios (1772-1847), 
Gk poet, b, Castorla, Macedonia; studied 


assisted Prince Caradla, hospodar of 
Moldavia and Wallaohia, in making a code 
of laws for his country. When Caradja 
fell he lived in retirement and compost 
his lyrics and drinking songs wliich earned 
him a wide popularity. Besides trans¬ 
lating Homer and Herodotus into modem 
Greek, he wrote PoHHka ParoUlela, on 
different forms of gov., a tragedy, and 
some philological works. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, founded In 
1505 by Lady Margaret Beaufor^ mother 
of Henry VII. Gn the site of C;. O. had 
stood *Ood*8 House,' founded in 1436 
by Wm Byngham. Henry VI gave the 
new foundation his royal charter on 16 
April 1448. It was revived as O. C. by 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, who declared 
herself to be heir to all King Henry's godly 
intentions, and in the letters patent of 
Henry Vlt dated 1 May 1505, Henry VI 
is reoogulsod as founder of this new but 
continuing ooUege. Part of the building 
was refaoed In uie 17th cent. It Is not 
known for oortaln who was the architect 
of the fellows* building in the second 
court, affno example of the Palladian style. 
One side of a third court was erected In 
1888 by J. J. Stevenson, and 2 further 
sides added 1949-53 by Prof. A. B. 
Richardson. Among O. C.'s famous 
alumni are Bishop John Fisher, John 
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Chromatography 


Milton» Charles Darwin, and Jan Christian 
Smuts. 

Christ's Hospital (the Blue-coat School), 
ool f 

_ I. The original buildings were 

thoso of the monastery of the Grey Friars 
in Newgate Street, London. The dress of 
the boys has scarcely dUIered in style slnoe 
1553; they wear a long blue coat and knee- 
breeches with yellow stockings and white 
neckbands, the only difference being that 
the yellow petticoat and flat blue cap 
have been dUKsarded. In 1002 the school 
was remoyed to new buildings at Horsham 
in Sussex, which were designed by Sir 
Aston Webb; the building is on an entirely 
new plan for public schools, accommo¬ 
dating over 800 boarders (there are now 
no day scholars). Among pupils at C. H. 
were Camden, StilUngfleet, Charles Lamb, 
S. T. Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt. The 
girls* school, also originally in Newgate 
Street, was removed in 1798 to Hertford 
(q.v.), and now takes 280 boarders (no 
day scholars). Lamb's essay on G. H. 
gives a picture of the school in its old days. 

Christ's Thorn, or Paliurus apina^ 
ChrisHt species of Rhamnoceae which 
flourishes in S. Europe and in W. Asia. 
The shrub is common in Palestine, and is 
said to have provided the crown of Christ; 
the thorns are formed from the stipules. 
The name Is applied for a similar reason to 
other plants, especially to Zizyphus apirm' 
ChrisHt another species of the same family 
with stipular thorns, related to plants 
which prodnoe the fruit known as the 
iujube. 

Chromatic Aberration, see Aberration. 

Chromatic Scale, In music, a succession 
of all the semitones within an octave: 


and out up into its various coloured zones. 
The compound in each zone is then washed 
out with a suitable solvent, which is after¬ 
wards evaporated, so leaving the coloured 
compound Itself. In this way, separation 
of the mixtnre Into its ingredients is 
effected. Though originally applicable to 
the analysis of coloured substances only, 
the method has recently been extended 
by the use of ultra-violet light. In which 
many compounds colourless in ordinary 
light appear brightly coloured. C. is 
extremely useful in bioohemistry» ®.8r. the 
study of vitamins and plant pigmente, 
and also has industrial applications. See 
T. I. William^ An IrUroducHon to Chroma¬ 
tography. 1946. 

A moulflcation of adsorption ohronioto- 
graphy is the * Sohlleren * method, in 
which a solution of the substances under 
investigation is forced continuously 
throu^ a oolumn and their concentra¬ 
tions on leaving the oolumn are deter¬ 
mined by registering changes in refractive 
index by optical measurement of the 
concentration gradients. 

In 1941, Martin and Synge Introduced a 
new principle known as ‘partition chro¬ 
matography * In which tho separations 
that occur are due to the differences in 
partition ooolflcients shown by the various 
substances in the original mixture between 
non-mixing solvents. The oolunm, which 
is usually powdered paper or precipitated 
silica, soaks up water but does not become 
obviously damp, and when a mixture of 
substanoes in a solvent whloh is immiscible 
with water is run through the oolumn some 
of the dissolved substanoes are extracted 
from the solvent by the water and some 
are not. Partition C. has achieved 


C, Cl (or D», D, D| (or Eb), E, F, F| 
^r Gb). G, Gt( (or Ab), A, A| (or Bb), B. 
C. Such a Boaie obliterates any sense of 
key. but chords belonging to any major 
or nUnor tonality may be chosen from it. 

Chromatio Thermometer, apparatus for 
measuring temp, by observing the colour 
of the light radiated from a heated body. 
A heated body changes in colour from red 
to white as its temp, rises, and a com¬ 
parison of the colour with a standard 
colour chart gives an indication of the 
temp. The standard colour chart is calib¬ 
rated by comparison with the colours of 
a body at known temps. See Ptbombter. 

Chromatography, or Adsorption Analy¬ 
sis, method of analysing mixtures of 
chemical compounds by their differential 
adsorption on a solid adsorbing medium 
through which they are passed in solution. 
The process was originally invented by the 
Polish botanist Tswett in 1906, but it is 
only within the last few years that its 
possibilities have been realised. The 
solution to be analysed is allowed to seep 
down through the finely divided adsorbing 
solid, such as magnesia, alumina, g 7 i> 8 um, 
or calcium carbonate contained in a 
vertioal glass tube. The ingredients in 
the mixture ore thus withdrawn from the 
solution, but at different levels, and If they 
ore coloured a series of zones or bands is 
seen. The oolumn with its adsorbed 
coloured compounds is called a chromato¬ 
gram. It is pnshed out of the glass tube 


Buccess in analysis of mixtures of amino 
acids derived from proteins and in the 
synthesis of penicillin. 

A modification of partition C. Is ' paper 
chromatography' in which a drop of 
solution of substanoes under test is put 
near one end of a strip of filter paper and 
aUowed to dry- Chromatographing is 
effected with an organic solvent either by 
putting this end of the strip into the 
solvent BO that the latter Is drawn up by 
capillary attraction or by bending over 
the top of the strip and dipping this in 
the solvent so that the latter travels 
downwards past the spot of the original 
solution. 

There is also two-dimensional paper 
C, In which a square sheet of filter paper 
is used. The drop of solution is placed at 
one corner, chromatographed as before, 
dried, turned at right angles, and chro¬ 
matographed again but uib^ a different 
solvent. This method has been applied 
succeesfuUy to separating mlxtuM of 
amino acids by ohromatographing In 
phenol and collidine and developing by 
spraying the sheet with nlnhydrlne. 
This results in dark spots scattered all 
over the pai>er, each spot representing a 
developed amino add. 

Instdul of a strip or square of filter 
paper, circular filter papers have been used 
in which a ‘tongue,* out from the edge to 
the centre, dips in a suitable solvent, the 
drop of solution nnder examination being 
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at the centre of the filter paper. This 
method jys known as ‘radial ohromato- 
praphy/ 

Chromatophores, pigmented cells in the 
surface of plants and animals, whose 
function appears to be restrictea to the 
production of colour for appearance’ sake. 
They are dereloped out of young cells 
which may become leucoplasla or starch- 
formers, cfUoroplaats, or chlorophyll ceXis 
with nutritive functions, or may be 
specialised to the production of pifimmnt 
only. 

Chromatype, photograph on paper sensi¬ 
tised by salts of chromium. 

Chrome Colours, see Dte. 

Chrome Yellow (Lead Chromate, 
PbOO^), colouring material used in dye¬ 
ing and as a pigment. It is found as a 
mineral in Siberia, in the Urals, Brazil, 
and the Philippines, under the name of 
crooolsite. It may bo prepared by pre¬ 
cipitating a solution of a lead salt with 
potassium dlohromate. Different shades 
may be obtained by mixing with lead 
sulphate, which gives a lighter shade, or 
with chrome red, which gives numerous 
shades of chrome oranm. 

Chromic Acid (HfCrO^) Is important 
because of its salts, the chromates. It is 
liberated on adding to a concentrated 
solution of potassium dlohromate a 
sufficient excess of sulphuric acid. The 
acid, when the solution is concentrated, 
loses water and deposits deep red crystals 
of chromic anhydride or chromium tri¬ 
oxide. The excess of sulphuric acid and 
potassium sulphate is washed out >vith 
nitrio acid, which is then driven off by 
^utlo heat. C. A. has never been 
isolated in the pure state. With sulphuric 
acid, C. A. custs as a powerful oxidising 
agent, and as such is much used in organic 
chem., wliUe In botany it is used for dis¬ 
solving Intercellular tissue. The acid is 
used for dyeing in red and brown colours. 
C. A,, however. Is not so Important as 
the chromates. In their production the 
native chrome Iron ore, Fe(CrO,)„ is 
used. This is heated in powder form with 
lime and potassium carbonate in a rever¬ 
beratory furnace, where oxidation takes 
place and potassium and calcium chro¬ 
mates are formed together with ferric 
oxide. These are treated with water, 
and the chromates are extracted. For 
the production of the bichromate of 


potash, or, more properly, potassium 
dlohromate (iCgCrgO?), which is used as a 
pigment, the solution of chromates is 
treated with sulphuric acid, and the 
potassium sulphate formed produces, by 
means of double decomposition, the 
potassium chromate and precipitates 
cedolum sulphate. To convert the chro¬ 
mate Into dlohromate. a quantity of 
sulphurio acid is added to the solution. 
The dlohromate forms large red prisms, 
and in solution gives a very poisonous add 
solution. 

Chromite, mineral which forms the 
chief louroe of chromium and its com¬ 
pounds. It consists of ohromitim. Iron, 
and oxygen. FeO-OrgO*. and is known 
as chrome Iron ore, chromic iron, and 
chrome iron stone. It forms octahedral 


crystals, but is usually found in granular 
masses; Ite hardness is 6|, sp. gr. 4-6, and 
it is black or dark brown in colour. It is 
found in ultra-basic igneous rocks, and is 
chiefly mined in Turkey. S. Hhodesia, 
Union of 8. Africa, U.S.S.B. 

Chromium (symbol Cr; atomic weight 
52 01), hard steel-grey metal belon^g to 
the same ohemioal group as molybdenum, 
tungsten, and uranium. It is not found 
free in nature, but In chrome Iron ore 
(CrgOgFeO), crooolsite, and chrome ochre 
it is found very frequently. Many green 
stones, such as emerald and serpentine, 
owe their colour to its presenoe. The 
general methods of production are the 
reduction of the oxide by carbon in the 
electric furnace or its replacement by 
aluminium. Its chief industrial uses are 
in C. plating and in the addition of very 
small quantltias to steel, which it renders 
hard and tenaoions. The important 
salts are the chromates and dlohromates. 

Chromosome, body—one of sev. similar 
bodies—formed from the ohromatin net¬ 
work of a cell nucleus during the process 
of normal cell dlv. (karyo-ldneeiB or 
mitosis). Cjb ooour in every speoies in a 
constant number and transmit the genes 
of hereditary characters. See Cell; 
OENETIC38; Heredity. 

Chromosphere, name given to the shell 
of luminous gas which surrounds the 
photosphere of the sun. When observed 
in its usual condition by the eye or the 
telescope, the sun is seen as a highly 
luminous disk with a sharp edge; this is 
called the photosphere, when, however, 
the eye cannot see the bright photosphere, 
as in an eclipse of the sun, its great 
luminosity does not mask the lesser 
luminosity of the C., which can then be 
olearly seen or photographed. The edge 
of the C. is, however, not regular, for there 
shoot out from it gigantic flame-like 
masses of luminous material called proxni- 
nenoes (q.v.). 

Chromo-xylography, see Colour Print¬ 
ing. 

Chronicle (Gk iAronoa, time), a record of 
events in order of time, in literary 
development it antedates true hist., which 
InvolveB the soientiflo study of foots and 
their interrelation. By far the most im¬ 
portant of early Bng. 0.s Is the A.-S. C. 
(q.v.), which is wrltwn In the vernacular 
and continues to the end of the 12th cent. 
Most early C.s are In Latin. Gildas (d. 
570) wrote De Excidio Britanniae (On tibe 
Destruction of Britain), beglnnli^ with 
the Romans and ending at 616. His 
work was used by Bede (673-736), who 
wrote a notable eoolos. hist, whioh told 
of events as late os 731. Much later 
Florence of Woroester (d. 1118) produced 
a Chronicon ex Chronicia^ which as its 
name indicates Is oomplled from the work 
I of earlier annalists. Badmer (d. 1X24) 

I wrote Hiatoria Novorum in AnpUa^ an 
account of his own times, and Orderious 
Vitalis (1075-1143) compUed Historia 
EceHeaiaatica, a church hist, in 13 books 
from the hefldnnlng of the Christian era to 
1141. Wm of Mahnesbury (d. 1143) flUed 
the xnp between Bede and Badmer with 
his De Oeatia Rcffum Anglorvmi (On the 
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Deeds of £iar> KlDprs), telliner of OTents from 
449 to 1127: later he oontimied his accomit 
to 1142. Oeotfrey of Moxunouth <1100- 
1154) flOed in the blanks in pre-Christian 
and early Christian times with a wealth of 
stories that are more picturesqno than 
reliable, and cave ns the legends of Brutus 
the Troian, Lear and Cymbeline, Merlin 
and Arthur. He is sererely crltlctsed by 
Wm of Newburgh (1136-98), who tolls 
of the period of Stephen and Henry II. 
Greatest of 13th-oent. chroniclers were 
Roger of Wendover (d. 1236) and Matthew 
Paris <d. 1259). The Florea Hiatoriarum 
of the former was oontinned In the 
Chronica Majora of the latter, bringing 
the acoonnt down to 1259. In the next 
cent. Rannlf Higden (d. 1364) compiled 
Polvchronieon^ a universal C. from the 
earliest times to his own day. Later 
Andrew of Wyntoun (c. 1350-c. 1420) 
produced The Original Chronicle, a 
metrical hist, of Scotland to the accession 
of James 1. The Anglica Hiatoria of 
Polydoro Vergil (1470-1555) is of special 
value for the reign of Henry VIII. 

C.8 now were written in the native 
tongne Instead of in Latin. Edward Hall 
(d. 1647) wrote on 2’A« Union of the two 
noble and iUuatrioua families of Lancaster 
and York, and also a laudatory account of 
the reign of Henry VIII. Raphael Holins- 
hed id, c. 1580) has gained vicarlons fame 
because Shakespeare made use of his 
Chronidea of England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land. John Stowe (1525-1605) and John 
Speed (1552-1629) were Industrious anti- 
quRrians, the former best known for his 
Survey of London, the latter for his maps 
of Eng. cos. With Wm Camden (1551- 
1623) the C. reached its highest excellence; 
and though he chose to write his Rerum 
Anglicarum et Hibemicarum Annalea In 
Latin, it was soon made available in an 
Eng. tranB. 

Chronicles, the First and Second Books 
of the. The Heb. name, Divrai hay- 
yamlm, signifies events of the days, where¬ 
as the Septnagint-Vnlgate title, Paroli- 
pomenon, means things passed over. They 
form 1 book in the Heb. canon, and con¬ 
stitute a hist, of the Heb. people from 
Adam to the return from captivity. 
Some of the events recorded in the Second 
Book of Samuel and the Books of Kings 
are here repeated, and the narrative is 
oontinned In the books of Ezra and 
Nehemlah. Nothing is known of the 
authorship of C., except what can be 
deduced from internal evidence. It wtis 
written by someone who had Levitlcal 
leanings, chiefly interested in Jerusalem, 
the hist, of the Temple, and all things that 
pertained to the theocracy of Zion. 
Albright declares that Ezra himself was 
the chronicler (c. 440). ‘It is a fact that 
virtually all concrete objeotions to Itbisl 
view have been disproved or arein process of 
being refuted by recent archaeological dis¬ 
coveries* iArehaeologv of Palestine, 1049). 
The early part of tne hist, is contracted 
into the form of genealogies <1 Chron. 
1-lx). There are nnmerons omissions 
in the records of the reigns of David and 
Solomon (1 Chron. x-2 Chron. lx), only 
those things being mentioned which serve 


to prove God's goodness to those who obey 
the divine law. Accordingly the sin of 
David, the revolt of Absalom, the Idolatry 
of Solomon, etc., are omitted, as they do 
not serve the purpose of the author. 
Many details are given as to divine feasts, 
and offerings and services in the Temple, 
which ore not mentioned elsewhere. The 
author refers sev. times to the ‘Book of 
the Kings of Israel and Judah,’ to a 
midraah or commentary of the Book of 
Kings, and to the words of the prophet 
Jehu, and the vision of Isaiah. The most 
useful commentaries are those by Ber- 
thean and Benzinger. See S. R. Driver. 
An Introduction to the LUerature of the 
Old Testament, 1891; Dr Curtis in the 
Intemaiional Critical Commentary, 1910; 
A. C. Welch, The Work of the Chronicler, 
1939. 

ChVono-chrome, one of the earliest 
systems of colour cinematography, intro¬ 
duced by M. Ganmont In 1912. When 
first shown to the public at the Oanmont 
Theatre, Paris, the system was received 
with enthusiasm owing to the natural¬ 
ness and delicacy of the colours obtained, 
but it did not develop commercially, ana 
is now entirely superseded. O. was pro¬ 
duced by taking 3 pictures simultaneously 
through red, green, and blne-vlolet 
screens, and then projecting the 3 pic¬ 
tures through similarly coloured screens. 
All shades of rod, violet, and blue, and 
even a perfect white, were portrayed— 
colours which had proved almost impos¬ 
sible to reproduce hitherto. They were 
pootlaiUy descril>ed oa ‘pictures from the 
palette of the sun.* 

Chronograms (from Gk chronos, time; 
aramma, a letter) were extravagant 
devices in fashion during the late Rom. 
Empire and afterwards in the Renaissance 
period, whereby the dote was indicated by 
certain letters in the inscription, written 
large to stand out. The reader had to 
rearrange the outstanding letters so us 
to form the date. Thus ChrlstVs DVX; 
ergo trIVMphVs was stamped on a coin 
struck by Gustnvus Adolphus In 1632 
(MDCXV’TVVII). 

Chronograph, In horology (q.v.) a tlme- 
racasuring inatnirncnt which possesses, 
in addition to tho customary movement 
for indicating tho time of day, a raochan* 
Ism which permits one or mort» hands to be 
set moving at any moment, to bo sbopnecl 
In fractions of sccondH, and to prooeetl or 
fly back without Interfering %vlth the 
running of the other nnujbanism. Tho 
name (Gk chronos, time; graphein. to 
write) HuggOHts a w’rittcm record of time, 
and tho first C., which from a)>out 

1822, did actually wrif4J, or mark, inter¬ 
vals of time by dotting marks on the dial. 
Modern instnimcnta that actually provide 
a permanent mark or record arc calhHl 
recording C.s, and such bear no resem¬ 
blance to the clock or watch (qq.v.), but 
rather take tho form of a largo inecbanl- 
cally or eloctrically tlrlvcn cylinder 
around which a paper chart is wrapped, 
upon which a stylus marks the time 
record. Tho object of a C. Is to make it 

S osBible to meoHiire and read intervals of 
mo—long or short—with some accuracy. 
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0.8 AM now made in the form of pocket 
or wrlBi^watoheB, operated by either 1 or 2 
pusli pieces. In the normal pocket type, 
the flc8t preasure of the pash piece, which 
Is usually incorporated in the winding 
button, causes the 0. wheel to be broufirht 
into moeh with a wheel which Is con¬ 
stantly rotating with the movement, once 
in a minute. This causes the centre 
seconds hand to start moving round the 
dial, which Is marked in one-flfth or one- 
tenth sec. The second pressure causes 
the gears to l>e thrown out of mesh, and 
a brake to be applied to the C. wheel, 
which thus ensures that tiie centre seconds 
hand is held In the position where stopped. 
A third pressure brings a spring into 
play In connection with a heart-shaped 
cam, and this has the effect of causing 
the centre seconds hand to ily back to 
zero. 

A Hjtlit seconds C. is provided with 2 
independent centre seconds hands, one 
of which—the spilt seconds hand—is 
super imposed over the other. When the 

intjchanism Is brought into action, i>oth 
these 1 lands move together. The opera¬ 
tion of a Rupplorncntarj' push piece stops 
tlic Hplit seconds hand, while the other pro¬ 
ceeds. A second pressure of this push 
piece cauKCH the split seconds hand to fly 
on and resume it s original position over the 
other hand. The term ‘split seconds' 
does not refer to some particular accuracy 
of timekeeping; it originated because of 
the fact Miat the Hccouds iiand could be 
split or divided so as to give 2 sepamto 
readings. 

A /imer Is siihstantlally a C. that 
does iKd- show the time of <lay, but only 
short intervals of time, C.s and timers 
are used for rnr.uy purposes, not least in 
the timing of sporting evtuits. A split 
seconds <>. or timer enables the time of 
the llnst and second competitors past the 
winning post to bo read off on the same 
dial. C.s are used for many time and 
motion studies and other purposes In 
industry. See Chronometer. 

Chronology relates to tlio dating of 
events. The present generally used 
system of reckoulng in years after or 
before tiio birth of Christ was first 
practised by the chronologist Dionysius 
axigutis r. AV 533. In this scale ad 1 
follows immediately after 1 bc. 

yi.U.C. (atf urhe condiia). This suffix 
relates to umwbcrs measuring time In 
years from the traditional founding of the 
city of Horne In 753 BC. 

Julian era began 1 Jan. 45 bc (709 
Auc) with Julius Caesar’s reforms. See 
Calendar. 

Julian period ■» 7980 years beginning 
la 4713 BC, Proposed In 1592 by Joseph 
Scaligor os a potentially convenient 
common basis of roferoneo for compara¬ 
tive O. The period of 7980 years is the 
product of 19 X 28 x 15, which num¬ 
bers repi’csent roepectlvely the Metonic 
and Solar cycles and the Rom. Indictlon. 

Mfionic cycle - 6940 days - 19 years 
based on the hypothesis of 235 lunations 
in this period. Proposed c, 430 bc bv 
Metoii as the basis of a calendar in which 
the average year is (6940/19) 365*2631 
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days, btti this is lost over half an hour 
too long. 

Solar cycle 28 yeara. The days of 
the week recur on the same dates in 
cycles of 28 years* this number being the 
product of 7 (days in the week) and 4, the 
periodicity of lean years. 

Homan indiewm -• 15 years. The 
fiscal period beginning 1 Jan. ad 313, 
This Is the Bom. (Pontifleal) Indiction ,♦ 
the Indiction of Constantino and the 
Imperial Indictlon began respectively on 
1 and 24 Sept ad 312. 

Olympiad, Four-year periodicity of the 
Olympic Games. Tear 1 of the first 
Olympiad was 776 bo. The first to use 
this reckoning was Ptolemy Phlladelpbus 
(285-246 BO). 

AJl, {anno Hegirae), Suffix attached 
to the date reckoned in years of the Mo¬ 
hammedan ora, w^hlch began with the 
Hegira (Flight) In ad C22. See Calendar. 

Hebrew dates are reckoned from 3760 
bc. 

Other eras and their starting dates arc: 
BC 5508 Constantinople, 5502 Alexandria, 
747 Nabonassar, 323 Alexander, 312 
Macedonian, ad 284 Diocletian, C32 
Persian. 

An attempt by the revolution to 
establish 22 Sept 1792 as the beginning 
of a new oflaoial ora In France was can¬ 
celled by Napoleon in 1806. See 
Calendar. 

Habylonian and Egyptian dates. Asso¬ 
ciation of the Venus Tablets with the 
reign of the tenth king in the First Dynasty 
of Babylon led (through their astro¬ 
nomical content) to 2169 bo as a sug¬ 
gested date for the beginning of that 
dynasty, but 1894 BO Is an nJternativo 
within the astronomical and more in 
accord with later archaeological evidence; 
its acceptance would alter aates that have 
been pub. for other dynasties. The most 
extensive extant record of dynastic 
sequences is that inscribed In cuneiform 
on the. Oxford Prism < Ashmoloan Museum); 
it states that the kingship was in Kish, 
after a flood; a date proposed for Ki.sh I 
was 5600 no until the hypothesis of over¬ 
lapping periods of conflict between 
snccesslve centres of dynastic power led 
t.o a suggestion that 3100 BO might be 
more In accord with other arohaemogical 
evidence, but this date also would need 
revision if tho reduced date for Babylon I 
is taken os a basis. It is thought that 
the Egyptians watched regularly tor the 
heliacal rising of Sirius and that their 
continuous calendar of 365-day years was 
iiistltntod when this rising ooinoidod with 
the summer solstice. A computed date 
for this is 2782 bc, and a rising recorded in 
association with a certain regnal year iias 
led to 1990 BO being suggested for the 
beginning of tho Twelfth Dynasty. The 
o.o-ordlnafcion of Eg^'ptiau and Baby¬ 
lonian C. also involves recognition of 
certain points of recorded synchronism 
such as those in the Bible and in tho 
Tell-ol-Amama letters. See O, Nougo- 
bauer, The Exact Sciences in Anligtiity. 
1951, and A. E. Berrimau, Bistorical 
Metrology, 1953. See also Calendar; 
Horolooy; Time. 
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Chronoxiittw, a portable timekeeper 
(Me Hoboloot) provided with the spring 
detent escapement. Shipping lossesi due 
to the inability of mariners to determine 
their long, with any degree of accuracy 
when out of sight of land, caused such 
anxiety that from 1714 the Brit. Gov. 
oflered a series of rewards ranging from 
£10,000 to £20,000 for any generally 

S ractioable and useful method of finding 
tie long, at sea. In order to obtain the 
highest award the method had to bo 
accurate to within half a degree—i.e. to 
about 30 m. An official body known as 
the Board of Long, was set up to deal 
with the many and sometimes fantastic 
schemes that were sulmiitted. Fifty 
years later the prize was won by nn 
accurate marine timekeeper, the inven» 
tion of John Harrison (q.v.). 

Harrison succeeded with his fourth 
timekeeper. His first 3 were large, 
cumbersome, and complicated pieces of 
mechanism. Each was different from 
the others In many respects. By 1757 
his ‘ Number 3 * was so nearly finished that 
Harrison notified the Board of Long, that 
he proposed to compete with it for the 
£20,000 reward, and ne suggested that at 
the same time he should put in hand a 
much smaller timekeeper to serve as an 
auxiliary to It. With the help of his son 
Wm he constructed his celebrated 
‘Number 4* which, according to Com¬ 
mander R. T. Gould, is the most famous 
timekeeper which has ever been, or ever 
will bo, made. This is really a large centre 
seconds watch, 5 ft 2 in. in diameter, fitted 
with a greatly improved version of the 
verge escapement (see Clock) and a 
remontoir, wound everv 7 i sec. by the 
mainspring, through the lever. When 
tried ft proved to be at least os good a 
timekeeper as Number 3, with the 
additional advanta^ of being much more 
portable, and Harnson decided to use it 
instead of Number 3. Its first official 
trial took place in 1761 on a voyage to 
Jamaica, when after 6 weeks at sea it was 
found to be 5 sec. slow, an error repre¬ 
senting 1 i' of long.—i.e. less than 1 
geographical mile in that lat. Shortly 
after Ilarrlson's success great strides 
were made in the development of marine 
timekeepers, notably by 2 world- 
famous Eng. watch-makers, John Arnold 
and Thomas Eamshaw (qq.v.). Arnold 
concentrated more on Improving the com¬ 
pensation balance and balance spring. 
He Introduced the helical spring. Eam¬ 
shaw went much further and not only 
devised the spring detent escapement, 
substantially as It stands to-day, but 
created the type which all succeeding C. 
makers have followed. 

The spring detent escapement is the 
most highly detached form of escapement 
used in a portable timekeeper. This 
meaiw that the Interference caused to the 
‘free vibrations of the balance by the 
escapement itself Is less in this form than 
in any other; it is a great advantage. 
Further there is no need for oil on any 
P^t of the spring detent escapement, 
other than the pivots, and consequently 
changes of temperature have less effect; 


moreover there is less change of rate due 
to the oil drying or dispersing with time. 
It is a single beat escapement; the escape 
wheel is unlocked and impulse imparted 
at each alternate swing of the balance. 
It is not self-starting, like the lever, for 
example; should the movement stop, say 
through being run down, the balance 
must bo turned to start the C. in motion 
again. Wear Is usually negligible, aud 
many of these escapements have seen 
more than 100 years of continuous use. 
The balance is similar to that employed 
In good watches, but heavier. It may bo 
bimetallic, and provided with a steel, 
palladium alloy, or other spring; or It may 
bo mouoinotallio with an appropriate 
spring of low thermo-elastic co-efficient, 
e.g. Eiinvar. Mai^ variations of balance 
have been used in O.s, most of them fitted 
witli ‘auxiliaries* for compensation of 
what Is known os the * middle temperature 
error.’ The balance spring la of helical 
type. 

Although pocket C.s have boon made, 
they have not boon used extensively 
because the fact that it is a single beat 
escapement makes it prone to ‘set’ and 
stop if it receives a Jar. 

A modern C. is set out rather like a large 
full-plate watch. The balance caiTies 2 
rollers, 1 with an Impulse jewel and 1 of 
smaller diameter with a discharging iowel. 
The detent carries a locking jewel and 
also a gold spring. As the balance 
rotates in one direction the discharge 
Jewel first strikes the tip of the gold 
spring, thereby displacing the detent to 
unlock a tooth of the escape wheel. 
Another, following tooth of tne escape 
wheel then overtakes and strikes the 
impulse pallet, thereby imparting Im¬ 
pulse to the balance. As the balaiico 
makes its return swing, the discharge 
pallet merely dl8i)lace8 the gold spring 
and the detent bolds the escape wheel 
locked. 

The movement Is fitted into a heavy 
brass box (or bowl) to which the bezel is 
screwed. A pipe is secured to the top 
place of the movoment around the wind¬ 
ing square in order to exclude dust; the 
pipe extends to a hole in the brass box 
and the hole is covered by a brass shutter. 
The brass box Is genomlly accommodated 
In a specially designed wood box made in 
2 sections; the lower part containing the 
C. can be kept locked while observations 
<^n be made by lifting the lid and looking 
down through a glass window, (Jirnbals 
are provided in order to maintain it in a 
horizontal plane. 

Chronometer, in music, aee Metronome. 
.Chrudim. Czechoslovak tn in the inagion 
of Pardubice (q.v.), on the Clmidiinko. 
It has a noted horse market, and manufs. 
13^3% fertilisers. Pop, 


Lnrypnt, see cusx, Nikolas of. 

(^hrysails, or Chrysalid, term applied 
w‘o pupa of an insect, but especially 
to that of a butterfly or moth. It is 
essentially the resting stage of the 
creature’s life, when, the larva having 
perfect Insect 
is built up from the disintegrated tissues. 
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The pupa zoay be exposed or within a 
ooooon. 



Chrysanthemum (Gk chrusos, gold; 
an/Aemon, flower), genus of Compositae, 
oontains about ISO spooies of vaned and 
beautifnl plants which are natives of all 
countries out Australia, and are generally 
hardy in Britain. The plants are either 
herbaceous or shrubby in habit, and the 
flower-heads consist exclusively of ligulate 
florets of almost every colour except blue. 
Pure white, bright yellow, deep and pale 
red, rich purple, and dark brown occur in 
different vanotiee, and contribute to the 
beauty for which the species are admired. 
The parents of the autumn'flowering C.8 
are C. mot^olium and C. indicum. and 
natives of China and Japan. In cultiva¬ 
tion the different varieties require a good, 
rich, well-manured soil, and they should 
bo carefully protected from frost. In 
Britain wo have sev. common species. C. 
/feffeium. the corn mari^ld, is an annual 
with yellow flowers, and occurs as a weed 
in flelds; C7. leucanthemum, the ox-eye or 
dog-daisy, is a well-known meadow plant 
with white ray florets and yellow disk- 
florets; C. fnUeacens^ the Pira daisy or 
maroueiite of France, Is grown as a 
mrueu plant and somewhat resembles 
C. leucanthemum; C. pio^eniunit the 
feverfew, has small flower-heads, and is 
used as a remedy for slight fevers; C. 
extrinahtm^ tlie tricolor daisy, comes 
Barbary, and is an annusd cultivated in 
Britain: C. arcHcum is a small species 
with pink and white florets. In this 
country hardy perennial 0.s Indade the 
hardy border os well as the eariy and late 
flowering Jap. (greenhouse) kinds, both 
single and double flowered In white, and 
practically every colour and shade 
excepting blue. They flower from Aug. 
to Christas (indoors), from Aug. to mid 
Dec, (hardy border) outdoors. Hardy 
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annual types (C. earinatwn) or summer- 
flowering marguerite, will flower from 
seed sown in a very sheltered border, or 
in a cold frame the previous autumn, or 
in a greenhouse. They have both single 
and double (C. coronarium) flowers in 
many colours, and white. There is a 
growing tendency to sustain the stodk of 
perenjQiiU (3.s from seeds sown in heat In 
Feb. to flower the following autumn, so 
as to obviate the trouble of growing on 
from cuttings year by year in gceenliouses. 

Chrysanthemum, iMer of the (Klkkwa 
Daijasho), was instituted in 1877 by the 
Emperor Musto Hiti of Japan, and is 
conferred on members of the royal house 
and on foreign princes. The bodge is 
conventional In design, with a red sun 
in the centre, sending forth white and 
gold rays, sepsurated into 4 groups by a 
yellow C. with green leaves, the whole 
banging from a larger yellow C. 

Chrysdis, daughbar of the priest of 
Apollo at C^lhryse in the Troad. Taken 
prisoner by AohUles, she was given as part 
of the spoils to Agamemnon, who thereby 
called down the wrath of Apollo upon the 
whole Gk army in the form of a pesrilenoe. 
When the seer Chaleos revealed the cause 
of the god’s arjger, Agamemnon was 
obliged to restore her; but he took 
Achilles’ slave, Briseis (q.v.), in compen¬ 
sation. Homer’s Iliad tells the disas¬ 
trous consequenoes of the ensuing quarrel. 

Chryselephantine (Gk chruaos^ gold; 
elephcutj ivory), adjective used to de¬ 
scribe the gold and ivory statues of the 
Greeks, by far the most famous of which 
were the colossal Zens at Olympia aud 
Athena in the Parthenon of Phoidlas. 
A development from wooden images 
where flesh was painted white and drapery 
glided, these O. statues were built up on 
wooden or clay cores, by attaching thin 
plates of ivoiy (to represent flesh tints) 
and TOld. The pr^ouaness of tiie 
matezi^ amply accounts for the non- 
survival of any illustration of this art. 

Chryslilidae, family of insects, in the 
series Hymenoptera Tubulifera, oonelsta 
of near allies of the true wasp which are 
called popularly ruby-wasp or golden- 
tailed flies. They ore brightly coloured 
creatures with wings moving so swiftly 
as to make them invisible, amd in habit 
they are parasitic in the nests of bees and 
wasps. Chrysis ii/nUa is a common Brit, 
species. The adult wasp lays her eggs 
in the nest of other 8i>eoies, and the larva 
feeds upon the young Insect which It has 
supplanted. The Chrysis is a brilliantly 
coloured and very active creature. 

Chrysippus (o. 280-207 BO). Ok philo¬ 
sopher, and one of the leaders of the 
Stoic school, h, at Soli in OUicia. He 
came to Athens and studied under 
Oleanthes. His skill In argument and 
his impartiality and reasonableness earned 
him uie name of the Column of the 
Portico (Stoa). 0. became head of the 
Stoic school at Athens in 282 bo, and 
saved the doctrines of the Stolos from 
extinction. He is said to have written 
750 treatises, of which only fragments 
survive; some of them are preserved In 
the MSS. found at Herouumenm. See 

♦p 
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N. L. Barldson* The Stoic Creed. 1907,! 
and E. Brdhiet, ChrvHppe, 1910: M.! 
PohlenjB, Zemm und CJ^sip^, 1938. 

ChfysobalanuB, family Hosaoeae, a 
Muns of tropioal shrubs or trees, of which i 
c. ieaeo, the Coco Plum, errows to 6 ft 
hiffh, with sweet, edible fruits, esteemed i 
In the W. Indies: and C. oblongifoliue, a 
small shrub, are both natives of Florida, 
sometimes ^wn in warm greenhouses. 

Chrysoberyl, crystallised mineral grener-1 
ally of a green colour, translucent, and 
having a vitreous lustre and conohoidal 
fracture. Sp. gr., 3-8; hardness, 8*5. 
It consists of alumina, 77*0 per cent; 
glucina, 17*5 per cent; protoxide of iron, 
6*0 per cent; other matters, 0*5 per cent. 
A few specimens are met with uncrystal¬ 
lised. it is found mostly in Ceylon and 
Brazil. When the green is very pale it 
is often called oriental chrysolite. It 
crystallises into 6-sided crystals. 

Cbrysoohloridas, family of insectivorous 
mammals containing a single genus with 
about half a dozen species known as 
Cape golden moles and foimd in central 
and S. Africa. The Chrysoohlore has 
mole-like habits, and its eyes are covered 
with skin, but it has only 4 digits on its 
fore-paws, while the mole has 5. It has 
no tail, and the ears lack pinnae. C. 
capemia, the Cape Ohrysochiore, has a 
velvety fur of metalllo lustre, burrows 
underground, and feeds on worms and 
insects. 

Chrysooolla, ore of copper, being the 
hydrated silicate of that metal. It is 
of a bluish colour, and fotmd in large 
quantities in the Mississippi valley and 
in smaller quantities in Cornwall and 
Cumberland. 

Chrysoooma, mnus of composite plants, 
is indigenous to S. Africa. C. coma- 
aurea^ evergreen shrub with yellow 
flower-heads, is grown in garden green¬ 
houses. 

Chrysolite (golden stone), mineral of 
pale greenish colour, crystallising in 
rectangular prisms. It is a silicate of 
magnesia and protoxide of iron, the 
formula being 2(MgFe)0*Si0t. It is 
mostly used in Jewellery* aud is oc¬ 
casionally found in rounded masses, but 
usually as a constituent of basalts and 
lavas. The common form of the mineral 
Is olivine, which is of an olive green or 
brownish colour. The crystals are posi¬ 
tively doubly refractive, 

Ghrysoloras. Manuele (e. 1350-1415), 
Byzantine diplomat and scholar. He 
tatwht Greek at Florence (1397-1400) 
ana is gei^rally considered as the origina¬ 
tor of Ok studies in Italy. His prin. 
work is a Gk grammar, Oraecae Oram- 
fMUicae institutiones, 1534. 

Chrysomelidao, large family of coleop¬ 
terous insects, consists of smallish and 
brilliantly coloured species. The fat little 
gnrubs and the perfect beetle are both vege¬ 
tarian in diet, and many are destructive 
to crops. The well-known Colorado beetle 
(q.v.) is a species which feeds on potatoes. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito, or Star-apple, 
is a ^edes of Sapotaoeae which grows In 
the W. Indies: an evergreen tree, growing 
to 50 ft, with small white flowers in 


clusters, followed by apple-lfke green and 
yellow fruits, of soft, sweet, and pleasant 
^te; the black seeds presenting a stellate 
figure, to suggest the common name. 

Chrysoprase, mineral variety of chalce¬ 
dony (q.v.) used as a precious stone, more 
particularly on the Continent. Its prin. 
conKtituents are crystalline and amor¬ 
phous silica which are combined to give 
diflerential effects; the fine applo-CTeon 
colour is due to nickel oxide, it is 
obtained from SUosia, Oregon, and 
California. ^ ^ 

Chrysorrhoas, see Joanxes Damajs- 
OENX78, St. 

Chrysosplenium, genus of Saxlf ragaceae, 
occurs In mild countries, its species being 
herbaceous plants with pale green flowers. 
C. altemifoUum and C. oppoeUifolium are 
natives of Britain, and are called golden 
saxifrages. 

Chrysostom (Gk, ‘ the golden-mouthed ), 
St John (c. 345-407), one of the great 
fathers of the Church, also known as John 
of Antioch, where he was b. At the 
school of the sophist Llbaniaa he showed 
such intelloctuaf gifts that he would have 
succeeded his teacher as head of the 
school had not his mother and his many 
Christian friends persuaded him to be 
baptised, c. 370. For 10 years he lived 
in the desert, studying theolo^, but his 
austerities damaged his healtli, and he 
returned to Antioch, and was ordained. 
After 10 more years* strenuous work 
there he became Archbishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, and one of the greatest preachers 
of the age. His eloquence, however, 
made him as many enemies as adherents. 
His sermons in Si Sophia were directed 
against the Arlans, but even more against 
the licentiousness of the imperial court 
and the idleness and vice of the innumer¬ 
able monks in the city. The Arlans, 
having no place of worship, met at night 
outside public buildings, and sang hymns 
expounding their doctrines. To counter¬ 
act this C. arranged nightly processional 
hymn singing, the first example of hymns 
combined wfth an act of worship. Riots 
ensued and much bloodshed, the Empress 
Eudoxla’s chief eunuch being slain. 
Theophllus, Bishop of Alexandria, sum¬ 
moned C. to a synod which met at 
Chalcedon through fear of the fury of the 
people of Constantinople, ardent sup¬ 
porters of their archbishop. H© refused 
to appear, was condemned for Orlgenism 
and contumacy, and removed to Nioaea in 
Bithynia. The populace was so furious 
that ho was hastily brought back to 
Constantinople, but 2 months later 
exiled arain, this time to Oucustis in 
Cilicia. There he wrote many of hla 
greatest sermons and letters, and planned 
missions to the Persians and Goths. His 
enemies then had him moved to the for 
desert of Pityus, and on his way there he 
a. Fresh riots broke out In Constanti¬ 
nople at the news, and peace was not 
restored until his bones were brought back 
30 years later. His festival In the E, 
Calendar Is 13 Nov., In the W., 27 Jan. 
The prayer of St C., in the Eng. Book of 
Common Prayer, is from the liturgy 
(q.v.) named after him. For his works 
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Bee Oxford Library of ihe Faffiers, and Ures 
bf W. R. W. Stepbena. 1872. R. W. Bueb, 
ts8S, and A. Paeon (collection. Lea 
8ainia)» 1891: aJao E. Leiffh-Bennett. 
Handbook of the Early Christian Fathers^ 
1920. Palladins. DiaHogus de vita S, Chryao- 
atomi (ed, by P. R. C3oleman-Norton). 
1928. and Divine IMaryv (trans. by E. E< 
Brightman). 1931. 

Chrysostomui. see Diox Cbrtsostomus. 

Chrysothrlx. genus of aqulrrel monkeys, 
belongs to the family Oebidae <q.v.). It 
oonsists of 4 species, all of which are 
arboreal. inseotiTorous, and gregarioTis; 
the long tail is non-prehensile and the face 
is smalL 

Chrxandw. tn of Poland, in Cracow 
prov., 25 m. W. by N. of Cracow (q.v.). 
It Is in a coal and lead*minlng diet., and 
has manufs. of rolling-stock and card¬ 
board. Pop. 20.000. 

(}hu: 1. Rir. some 570 m. in length, tn 
the Kirgls S.S.R. of Soriet Cend:^ Asia. 
Rising in the Tienshan Mte, in the 
W3 w. of Lake Issyk £ul. it is first known 
as the Koshkar. Passing within 3 m* of 
Issyk Knl. it swerves Into the gorge of 
Buam, and leavi^ Tokmak behind Hows 
on towards Lake Sanmulkul. disappearing 
in the desert 125 m. before reaching it. 
Its valley supports one-third of the total 
pop. of the rep.t and its water has in 
recent years been used for irrigation 
works, bringing 200.000 ac. of formerly 
arid land under cultivation. The valley 
produoes grain and cotton, and is noted 
for horse-breeding. 

2. Tn in Karaganda Oblast of Kazakh 
S.8.R. Pop. 2 o7!oO. 

Chu Teh (1886- ). Chinese military 
leader and vice-chairman of the People's 
Rep. of CThixii^ b. Yilung, Sseohwan. In 
1909 he entered the Yunnan Military 
Academy in Kunming, and upon gradua¬ 
tion in 1911 was appointed a company 
commander by (^n. ^*ai Ao. who was a 
member of Sun Yat-son's (q.v.) revolu¬ 
tionary party. After defeating the Man- 
chu Army, and as a result of his suooess in 
other enga^ments. C. T. was rapidly 
promoted to the rank of brigadier- 

eneral. He oommauded a regiment in 

915. Having defeated the traitor Yuan 
Sliih-kai’s troops In 1916, C. T. was In 
command of a brinreile In 1910. He went 
to Germany in 1922 for further studies in 
mllitiirv fiolence. He joined a branch of 
the Chinese Communist party there and 
studied sociology at Gottingen. When 
ho returned to China In 192.') ho was given 
the command of the 20th Army in Szech¬ 
wan. In 1927 be was director of the 
Bureau of Public Safety in Nanchang 
and also commandant of the Nanchang 
branch of the Whantpoa Military Aca¬ 
demy. When the Nanchang uprising 
broke out on 1 Aug. 1927 ho joined the 
mutiny forces and organised the first 
Chinese Rod Army on the borders of 
Kiangsi and Fukien. In 1928 ho joined 
forces witli Mao Tse-tung (see China, 
Hiaiory), From 1930 to ID34 Chiang 
Kal-shok assembled forces sev. times 
greater than those of the Red Army. As 
Communist commonder-in-ohlof C* T. 
showed considerable military gonius In 


repeatedly beating off and out-manesuv- 
ring Chiang'a forces, and finally, together 
with Mao Tse-tung, led the Red Arttiy in 
its long march (6000 m.) to Yenan. 
1934-5. During the Sino-Jap. War the 
Red Army was reor^nised into the 8th 
Route Army and O. T. was appointed Its 
oommandor-in-chief. It operated behind 
the Jap. lines in N. China. By the end of 
the war the Communists had equipped 
60 diva, with captured Jap. and puppet 
arms. In the ensuing civil war C. T. was 
oommander-in-ohlef of the People's Liber¬ 
ation Army. In the first session of the 
National People's Congress in 1954 he was 
I elected vioe-ohairman of the People’s P.ep. 
of China. In 1955 he was honoured as 
the first marshal of the rep. 

Cb*u T*xCl, see Chikssb LXTERATcmF.. 

ChO Yuan, see OaiNBSB Litbrature. 

Ghfianohow (Ohinktang). anct. port and 
walled city in the prov. of Fukien, China. 
There being now a great sand-bar across 
the harbour mouth. C. has been out¬ 
stripped in trade by the port Amoy, 
The most famous bridge in the whole of 
China ooniieots C. with its suburb. 
Loyong. Marco Polo and other traveUers 
mention C. as carrying on a large tratfio 
with Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Chub, name of sev. oarp-like fishes, in 
the large family Cyprlnidae, is applied in 
Britain to Leueiacua eephaltta. In N. 
America, however, it is nven to the near 
ally Leueoaomua corporaiia, and to fishes 
of the gonus Ceratichthya, 

Chubb. Charles (1773-1846), locksmith, 
improved the detector look, which his 
brother Jeremiah had originally patented 
In 1818. Originally Jeremiah and Charles 
C. had an ironmonger's and ship's out¬ 
fitter's shop in Portsmouth. After the in¬ 
vention of the O. look they opened a look 
factory in Wolverhampton. C. then 
went to London, where he set up a factory 
for burglar- and fire-proof safes of his own 
patent in 1835. 

Chubb, '^omas U679-1746), deist, b, 
£. Hanmam, near Salisbury, the son of a 
maltster. Apprenticed to a tallow chand¬ 
ler. ho ediic. himself after his father d. in 
1688, theology bolng his favourite subject. 
In 1715 he wrote The Supremacy of the 
Father Asserted, followed by other theo¬ 
logical works. 

! O. represents a popular form of deism, 
and shows the hold that rationalism had 
then taken on the populsir mind. His 
works also include A Discourse concemina 
Season, 1731, and The True Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, 1739. 

Obubut. ter. in S, Argentlxia, bounded 
on the N. by Rio Negro, on the E. by the 
Atlantic, on the S. by Santa Cruz, and on 
the W. by Chile. Ck>miected by rail with 
Puerto Madryn on the Bahia Nueva. 
Rising in the Andes, tho H. O. flows 
straight across to the Atlantic. The 
Chico discharges into Lake Ooliiuapi (or 
Colhu6 Hiiapi), other lakes of size oetog 
La Plata and Fontana in the Andean 
highlands, and Musters and Grande 
Salada in the interior. Agriculture is 
carried on by irrigation along the bemlcs 
of the R. C. Sheep ore raised and some 
oattle. The ter. is oolonbrnd mostly by 
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descendfuits of Welsh immiirrants. Hawson 
is the cap. and Madryn (44 m. distant) 
the ohlef port. Total area 65,669 sa. m.; 
pop. 58,900. 

i^Uohlnx, or Klutsinjr, well>forUfled 
city* 784 m. ENE. of Kiinmlng, in the 
proT. of Tnnnan, S. China. 

Chuouito. prov. of Per^ former o^. of 
this prov., 12 m. from Fnno, on W. of 
Lake Titicaca; altitude about 11,820 ft. 
There are eUver* and gold-mines, woollen 
mannfs., and dyeing of vicuna wool. 
Px^historio remaioB have been found in 
the diet. Pop. 8200. 

Chudleigh, or Chidley, promontory on 
the N. coast at the entrance of Hudson 
Straits in Labrador, Canada. 

Chudleigh, tn in Devon, England, 10 
m. SW. of Exeter. In 1807 it was almost 
destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt. It is 
noted for older. Pop. 2000. 

Chudskoye. Lake, see Pbiptts. 

Chufut-Kale (* Jewish Town*), deserted 
tn 24 m. B. of Bakhohisaray in the 
Crimea. Perched on almost inaccessible 
olills, it was. in the 15th cent., the refuge 
of the Karaite Jews from the Crimea. 

Chuhslu^, tn on the Burma Road, 77 
m. W. of Kunming, in Yunnan. China. 

Chukehi (own name Lu-oravetlan— 
* people*), people dwellii^ in scattered 
groups in the N. of the Kuesiau Far E. 
between the Bering Straits and the 
Kolyma R.^numbering(19.36) 11,000, and 
apewng a Paleo-Asiatio language. They 
combine the physical features of Mongols 
and Amer. Indians and are divided Into 
the semi-nomadic Reindeer C. in the 
interior and the sedentary coastal C. 
engaged in sea-animal hunting and fishing. 
They have been known since 1644, when 
Russian Cossacks first reached them. 
They stubbornly fought for independence 
from Russia and were not finally subdued 
until the 1930*8. 

O. National Dist., formed In 1930, 
belongs to Magadan Oblast. Area 
274,600 sq. m., pop. (1956) 43.000, 
maixLly Russians, also C. and Eskimoes. 
It has some coal, lead, and zinc mining, 
mostly by forced labour. Stt V. Bogoraz. 
The Chukchee. New York. 1904-10, and 
W. Kolarz. The Peoples of the Sovid Far 
East, 1954. 

Chukiang. see Canton River. 

Churman. settlement in S. Yakutia 
(SE. Siberia), on the Amur-Yakutsk 
highway. It is the prospective centre of 
the metallurgical industry, based on large 
iron-ore and coking coal deposits found in 
the area. 

Ohulmleigh, mrkt tn 2 m. from Egges- 
ford station and 14 m. SE. of Barnstaple 
in Devon. England. Pop. 1143. 

ChumbI Valley, natural approach to 
Tibet from India, up which the Brit, 
expedition to Lhasa in 1904 advanced. 
Flanked by Bhutan and Sikkim, it lies on 
the S. slopes of the Himalaya at an 
elevation of 9500 ft. 

Ohunam, Indian name for quicklime, 
made from very pure limestone or from 
oaldned shells. It is used as an ingredient 
for plaster, when It Is well mixed into a 
paste, together with fine riv. sand and 
faggery (coarse sugar). 


Chungking, commercial cap. of the prov. 
of Szo^wau and of the whole oi W. 
China. As a result of the J(M>. Invasion 
of China during the Second World War 
C. became the Ohin^ can. of OWang 
Kai-shek's gov. and the centre of Chinese 
resistance to both the Jap. invasion 
troops and the Chinese Communists. It 
oooupiee the end of a hi^ rooky bluff at 
the ooufluenoe of the R. Kiallng with the 
Yangtse, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall In good repair. Before the war 
with Japan it had many fine shops and 
streets. Its pre-war exports were yellow 
silk, wax, hides, wool, hemp, feathers, etc,, 
emd Chinese medicines, but even before the 
Jap. invasion trade had been crippled by 
brigandage in the interior. In the Second 
World war C. was repeatedly bombed by 
Jap. aeroplanes, but its natural defences 
and shelters guaranteed its immunity 
from destruction. The tide was turned 
largely by allied air power despite the 
smallness of the available f 01 * 008 . Heavy 
bombers struck at the Jap. base of 
lobang, disrupting communications (29 
May 1943), and next day aChinese counter¬ 
offensive was launched which threw the 
Jap. force back in disorder; and by June 
the threat to C. had been removed. With 
the walled city of Kiangpeh, now incor¬ 
porated in C., and the largo vils. near by. 
C.*8 pop. has grown to l.SM.OOO. A rail¬ 
way from C. to Chengtu was built in 1951. 

Ghupanga, or Shupanga, vil. of Portu¬ 
guese B. Africa, on the r. b. of the l.ower 
Zambesi R. The wife of David Living¬ 
stone was burled here (1862). 

Chuprov, Aleksandr Ivanovioh (1842- 
1908), Riissian economist and liberal 
publicist. His research in agric. eco¬ 
nomies exercised considerable influence 
on contemporary thought in Russia and 
provided the basis for the future Neo¬ 
populism (q.v.). 

Chuquioamata, tn in the prov. of Anto¬ 
fagasta in the N. highlands of Chile. It 
Is one of the world's most important 
oopper-minlng and processing centres. 
Pop. 10.000. 

ChUQulsaca, or Obaroao, dept in S. 
Bolivia lying between the Andes in the 
W. and bordering on the Chaco, Paraguay, 
in the E. It nas fertile valleys and 
tropical lowlands. The cap. is Sucre 
(q.v.). It oovere an area of 19,140 sq. m. 
Pop. 302^800. 

Chur (Fr. Coire; Romansh Cuera), the 
cap. of the canton of the Orisons, Switser- 
land, lying in the valley of the Upper Rhine. 
It still oontains many 15th- to 17th-oent. 
buildings. The cathedral of St Lucius 
was begun in 1178. The ^isoopal court 
o<^pl6s the site of the Rom. camtrum, 
which commanded the road leading over 
the passes. The tn Is mentioned as a 
bishopric in 452, and was freed from the 
bishop's rule In 1464. The townsmen 
embraced the Reformation in 1524. The 
painter Angelica Kauffmann (1741-1807) 
was bom hero. Although C. is 1950 ft 
above the sea, the olimate is very mild. 
Pom (1956) 21,100. 

Church. Alfred ^ John (1829-1912), 
classical scholar educator, and author, 
master at the Merchant Taylors* School, 
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1657-70. Wltli Brodribbhetmn8.Ta(sittui In 1844. as junior proctor* he Totoed a 
(3 Yols.)* 1862-77. Me is beet known lor proposal to oensore Tracts for the Times, 
his attempts to popularise the olassios. No. 90, publiolr. He tounded the 
His Sioriee from Homer and Storiee from (husrdicm, 184^ and contributed also to 
VirgU appeared In 1878. Ho also wrote the Saiwrdc^ Bmicw, O. became rector 
Stories from fke Greek Tragedians, 1879, of Whatley, 1862* and was nominated by 
Stories from Livy, 1882, and Stories from Gladstone to the deanery ol St Paurs, 
Herodotus. Other works are Roman Life 1871. On Archbishop Tait's death* 
in the Days of Cicero, 1883, Carthage, 1886* Gladstone wished O. to succeed. As an 
and The Crusaders, 1905. O. ed. Horae ardent high churohman he deprecated 
Tennysoniac (trans. into Lat. Yerse), 1868. antl-ritufljism* and urged toleration. 

Churoh, Sir Arthur Herbert (1834-1915)* Amozm his many works are CivUieoHon 
chemist and sdenttflo writ^ prof, ol and Religion, 1860* uniY. sermons in 
ohem. In the Agric. Ck>lle8:e ol Cnrenoester* Human Life and Us CondUions, 1876-8; 
1863; at Royal Academy ot Arts. 1879- a series ol St Paul's and Ojiord sermons 
1911; lecturer at Oooper's Hill* 188e-1900. in The Gifts of Civilisation, 1880* and 
Among new minerals disco Yered by O. are Discipline of the Christian Charact^ 1886; 
ohurohite (called alter him), and the Village Sermons preached at WhaRey, 
animal pigment turaoin. He was presi- 1892-7. C. wrote Spenser, 1879* and 
dent ol the Biineralogioal Society, 1898- Bacon, 1884, lor the jESng. Men ot Letters 
1901. He carried out researches in series, both admirable works. Other 
Yarious branches ol chem.* and besides works are The Banning of the Middle 
scientific memoirs his works Include Agee, 1877, and The Ocfotd Movement, 
Precious Stones, 1883, English Earthen- 1891. C. ed. Hooker’s EBocloiriastical 
ware. 1884* English Porcelain. 1885. Polity, i. 1808, and with Paget reYised 
Pood Grains of India, 1886, The Chemistry Keblo^s ed. ol Hooker, 1888. See M. O. 
of Paint and Painting, 1800* Joeiah Church, Life and Letters of Dean Church, 
Wedgwood, 1894, and The Conservation 1896, and D. C. Lathbury* Dean Chunh, 
of Historic Buildings and Frescoes, 1907. 1907. 

He was made K.O.v.O. In 1900. Ohuroh (from Gk kuriakon, 'belonging 

Cburoh* Sir Richard (1784-1873), soldier, to the lord'; hence 'the Lora's House'), 
one ol the liberators ot Greece, son ol a The term originally was confined chiefly 
Quaker, b. Cork. He accompanied the to buildings used lor Christian worship; 
expedition to the Ionian Is. in 1809, but its use was extended later to: (a) the 
raising 2 regiments ol Gk light infantry whole body ol Christian beUeYeis* e.g. 
in 1809 and 1812. O. was Bng. repre* ‘The (3hnrch Universal'; (6) a large 
sentative with the Austrian troops at the organised national, regional* or theo< 
time ol Napoleon's fall (1813-14), and logical group of Chrlimans, ejr. *The 
served Ring Ferdinand ol Naples from Church ol England** 'The Methodist 
1817 to 1820. On the outbreak of ihe Church,' 'The Greek Orthodox Church'; 
(ik revolution and war of independence he (c) a single local community or oongre- 
became general ol land forces there (1827), gatlon. e.g. 'The church at Corinth^ <1 
but an attempt to relieve the Aoropous Cor. 1.3). 

failed, owing to lack of co-<mration. He Following is a brief description ol the 
was more successful in W. Greece, forcing development ol types ol building erected 
the garrisons ol Missolonghi and Lepanto by Christians lor various forms oi worship 
to surrender (1828), but resigned his and in successive periods ol hist. (For 
command in 1839. He helped in the the arohiteotnral style of their buildings, 
revolution ol 1843, which nve Greece a see Architsoturk, 4-9; also artimes 
constitutional gov. See E. M. Chtiroh, on the arohitectnre ol separate countries* 
Sir R. Church in Italy and Greece, 1896. e.g. French Architecture.) 

Church* Richard (1893- ), poet and to the first years ol Christianity^, when 
novelist, b. London. Educ. at Dulwioh perseoution prevailed In the Rom. Empire, 
Hamlet School, he entered the Civil the small congregations met seoreUy in 
Service and remained in it tlU be was 40. private houses or in the catacombs (g.v.) 
His first book of poems* Flood of Life, outside Rome. The earliest surviving 
191^ was followed by some 10 others* and 0.8 were erected in Rome just before or 
his CoUected Poems appeared In 1948. His soon after Constantine's Edict ot 313, 
best-known novel is The Porch, which won i»ermitti^ freedom ol worship through- 
the Femlna Vie-Heureuse prise lor 1938; out the Empire. (For a list of them* ess 
it forms a sequence with The Stronghold, Itaxjak Archxtbotube.) They are now 
1939. and The Room Within, 1940; later all known as 'hasilioan churches* or 
novels are The Sampler, 1942* Green 'Christian basilloas*: because their general 
Tide,, 1944, and The Dangerous Tears, form resemblee that of the secular 
1956. Among his oriticaj works are basilicas used in Rome, Pompeii* and 
Mary Shelley, 1928, British Authors, 1943, elsewhere* as covered places ol assembly 
and The Growth of the English Novel, 1960. lor the transaction of legal and oom- 
In 1965 he pub. his prize-winning auto- merolal business (see BAsmoa)* 
biography Over the Bridge followed by a The early basilican 0.s usually had an 
sequel* The Golden Sovereign, 1967, and in aisled nave* separated from its flanlrtiy 
1967 he was made a C.B.E. aisles by^ a range ol oolnmra; vormd- 

Chureh, Richard William (1815-90), headed windows in the wall above them 
divine, nephew of Sir R. 0. (d. 1873)* (later called the 'derestory* (q.v.)) to 
became fellow of Oriel, 1838. C. was an light the nave; an apse at the E. ^d; and 
Intimate friend ol J. H. Newman at this a narthex or vestibule at the W. end, 
time, and allied to the Traotarian party. While this type ol plan, often with added 
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toansepts fonnJnir a *liatin cross' or obanoo] on]y» without porches, aisles, or 
oruoiform plan, was adopted thronirhont transepts. As local pop. Increased, most 
most of w. Europe durinfir the Homan- O.s were enlarged mdually. The usual 
esQue period, the Bysantine or Orthodox procedure was to add 1 or i aisles, 1 or i 
Gk C. in E. Europe favoured a ‘Greek porches, a W. tower, occasionally 1 or 2 
cross* plan, with a central dome and 4 transepts; also to lengthen the chanwl—• 
short arms of equal length. In contrast possibly substituting a squarp E. end for 
to the long nave and chmr and the short a Norman apse. Ch^try-chapels were 
transepts of the Rom. Catholic W. (see frequently added at the cost or pious or 
Abchitecjtttrr, 4). repentant parishioners: and such chapels 

The cruciform plan was not adopted to often filled up the ^gle between chance] 
symbolise Our Lord’s crucifixion, but in and transept, so that the whole plan of 
order to provide increased space by adding the O. was changed between Norman and 
transepts; and the curious deflection Tudor times. 

sometimes apparent in the axis of the Fixed fonts of stone or lead were 
choir, once mleged to symbolise the usually Installed In medieval O.s; but 
Inolinatiou of Christ's head on the cross, organs were almost unsown, and wore 
is now believed to have been entirely rare even in London In 1700. (On various 
uninteutional, and duo to inaccurate internal details of medieval O.s, see Aisle; 
■etting-ont of the foundations. Ajjdbulatoby; Apse; Chancel; Chantry; 



PLAN OF THE BA6XLI0AN OHUBOH OF SAN CLEMENTE, ROME 

A, Entrance; B, Narthex; OC, Chapels; Ambones (•• pulpits): E, Bishop's seat; 
F, Marble screens {canceUi); G, Apse; XX, Altars. 


The chancel derives Its name from Lat. 
cancellit the barriers provided in secular 
basilicas to protect the judge in the apse 
from the public in the nave. In the early 
Christian basilicas thei’e was a range of 
seats around the apse for the bishop (in 
the middle) and officiating clergy, who 
thus had their backs to the E., and faced 
the congregation. As the elaboration of 
services increased, space was needed for a 
choir as well as for the clergy; and the 
‘ohancel* or ‘presbytery’ was therefore 
lengthened, and divided from the conm- 
gatlon by a screen, at first low and often 
of marble; later, of Gothic traoeried 
woodwork, allowi^ a view of the altar 
but maintaining a sharp distinction 
between the nave and the ohancel. 

The chancel Is often called the ‘choir,* 
although in some C.s (e.g. Westminster 
Abbey) the choir is seated in the nave; 
and in some other C.s of later date, in a 
W. gallery. Eventually, England dis¬ 
carded the Homaneeque apse, and most 
Eng. O.S after c. 1200 have a square E. 
end. Pulpits and benches were seldom 
provided Defore the 17th cent., while 
closed pews are an innovation of the 17 th- 
18tb cents. 

Although the largest Eng. O.s were 
oraciform, few of the smaller ones were. 
They often consisted of a nave and 


Easter Sepulchre; Galilee; Jbsae 
Window* Lady Chapel: Narthex; 
Nave; Pew; Piscina; I^resbytery; 
Pulpit; Pulpitum; Hbja; Herkdos; 
Rood Screen; Sacrioty; Screen; 
Sbdilia; Squint; Transept; Tribune; 
Triforium.) Besides the normal typ^ 
of C. just descrilHJd, a few circular C.s 
were erected in W. European countries, 
including England, mainly by the 
Knights Templars, and based on the C. 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. A 
few * hall-chnrches' were also erected by 
the Friars for preaching purposes: suen 
0.8 had no chancel or transepts. 

The evolution of C. architecture in 
England was oomplotely Internipted by 
the Reformation, which occurred in 1631 
when Henry Vrll proclaimed himself 
head of the C. of England, which thence¬ 
forth was divorced from Home. For the 
next cent, and a quarter, very little O. 
building took plaoe, and much damage 
was done to the interior of 0,8. Thomas 
Cromwell, on behalf of the newly 
reformed C. of England, led the official 
‘Protestant’ campaign to remove from 
all C.8, and destroy, objects which in the 
pplnlqn of the eooles. authorities were 
idolatrous.’ The list included repre¬ 
sentations of God, Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, the saints, and the oross—erezi 
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roIJfrlous texts and Insoriptioiis; whether | was imitated bjr other arohiteots through- 


the next cent.* took various steps to who had become very numerous since 
restore order and soemliness In the 0.8: their beg inning s under Elizabeth L 
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PLAN SHOWING THE GROWTH OF A TYPICAL ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH 


to the final wave of iconoclaani (q.v.) in 
the Ooiumottwoalth. Oliver Cromwell's 
personal share in this is uncertain, and has 
been exaggerated. 

When C. building on a large scale was 
resumed by Wren <q.v.) after the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, he introduced 
entirely fresh ideas into religious archi¬ 
tecture, abandoning the ‘Roman’ typo 
of ritual arrangement together with the 
Gothic stylo which had been used up 
to the llefomiation. Ho accepted the 
Protestant outlook, and frankly planned 
tils new London l-.s as preaching-houses, 
though enriching them with brilliant 
design and exceUont craftsmanship. In 
many of those on cramped sites, he was 
couBtralnod to install gidleries (much as 
he disliked them) in order to bring the 
congregation within range of the 
preacher’s voice. The type of C. de¬ 
signed by Wren between 1666 and c. 1710 


remain, were in Wren’s style, but simpler 
owing to look of funds (see Nonconform* 
1ST Church ABCHiTBmrTRB). No new 
liom. Catholic C,b were permitted un^ 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 

There was a great boom in O. building 
in 1818, when Parliament voted a million 
poimds for new Anglican C.s, most of 
which were in the newly revived Qothlo 
style (see ARCHrrEcrruR% 6). For another 
cent.. Gothic held the field for C.s of aU 
denominations, but since 1920 or so more 
original ideas of design have appeared, in 
England as elsewhere. 

Biblioffraphy (for 0.>planningin general: 
see oiso bibliographies under Archz* 
TSCTTUBK, and under artiolos on the 
architecture of separate countries). A. H. 
Thompson, The Qrtmnd Plm o/ Ihs 
English Parish Chwht and The Mistorieal 
Growth of the English Parish Ohweh, 
1911: A. L. Drummond, The Chttnh 
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jdrcMteeiure of ProteutmHtm, 1934; G. W. 
O. Addleshaw and F. StoheliBt The Archi¬ 
tectural Settinff of Anglican Worship^ 1936; 
£. H. Short. A aist^ of Bettgious Archi¬ 
tecture, 1636, and Post-War Church 
BuikUna, 1647; M. 8. Bi-iffirg, Goths and 
Vandals, 1632; Incorporated Church 
Bnlldi^ Sooie^, Fifty Modem Churches, 
1947; B. D. Mllis, The Modem Church, 
1956. 

For C. in the abstract, see the articles 
listed under Chbistianity. 

Church, States of the, or the Papal 
States (In It., Stati PoniifUsi, Siati della 
Chiesa, etc.), were those portions of Italy 
formerly under the dominion of the Pope. 
The temporal rule of the papacy, which 
dated from the bestowal of the exarchate 
of Kavenna upon Pope Stephen II by 
King: P4pin, amd reached its height under 
Innocent III (1198-1216), was finally 
suppressed in 1870. The total area of 
the states in 1859, the last year of their 
entirety, was 16,000 so. m., the pop. 6 

S sars earlier being over 3,000,000. Lega* 
ons were ruled by cardinals, delegations 
by prelates. With 2 small exceptions, 
tne papal states may be said to have 
formed a compact prov. bounded on the 
NK. by the Adriatic, on the SE, by 
the kingdom of Naples, on the SW. by the 
Mediterranean, on the w. by Tuscany and 
Modena, and on the NW. by the Lom¬ 
bardo* Venetian kingdom. In 1929 a 
Ck>noordat between the It. Gov. and the 
papacy granted the Pope independence 
and the control of a small area known 
as the Vatican State. 

Church-ale, kind of aun. church festival 
in medieval England at which quantities 
of ole were drunk. (For the compound, 
cf. bridal, scot-ale.) It was held in the 
churchyard or ne€w the church, usually at 
Whitsuntide or Easter. The profits were 
often used for church funds or charitable 
urposes. Music, bull-baiting, dice, and ; 
ancing formed the amusements. The 
practice died out after the Reformation, 
and was alwi^s strongly denounced by 
the Puritans. The nearest modern equiva¬ 
lents are village fairs or wakes. See 
Philip Stubbs, Anaiomie of Abuses, 1583. 

Church Army, mission of the Church 
of England estab. in 1882 ^ the late 
Prebendary Wilson Garlile, (j.H., D.D.. 
as a working people's mission to working i 
people. It has maintained this charac¬ 
teristic throughout many changes and 
developments. The evanTOlistio work 
includes a training collet for evangelists 
and mission sisters, and for representa¬ 
tives of various pars, during spooLal 
Evangelistic Week-ends; parochial evan- 

S >lists and mission sisters working m 
y helpers of the clergy; misaion vans 
visiting remote country pars.; missions 
at the seaside, in prisons, public assistance 
institutions, and slums. The social work 
includes lodging and residential hostels 
throughout London and the provs. for the 
reception of tramps and working men; 
lodfldng hostels, moral welfare work, 
homes, etc., for women, girls, and children. 
Ri various parts of the coimtry there are 
also homes for elderly men and women. 
Theire are also youth centres and clubs. 


In addition to carrying on and devMopihg 
its norm^ work the C. A., working on 
behalf of men and women on foreign 
military servloe, has provided rest and 
recreation centres, hostels, etc. O. A. 
Housing Ltd has built upwards of 1000 
houses and flats which are let to poor, 
large families. 'ChurchiH' houses are 
being purchased and adapted to let at 
low rentals to elderly people who need 
security with independence. Eversrthing 
is done under episcopal authority and in 
co-operation with the parochiad clergy 
and responsible obaplains. The C. A. 
work is also carried on in many other 
arts of the world and new fields have 
een opened up in Kenya and the West 
Indies. H.Q.: 55 Bryanston St, London, 
W.l. 

Church Assembly, The. short title of 
the National Assembly of the Church of 
England, sot up in 1920. During the 
19tn cent, when Pari, business greatly 
increased, a need was felt for machinery 
by which legislation affecting the Church 
could be dealt with so as to make less 
demand on time in Parliament. At the 
same time it was thought that the laity 
ought to have a voice In the councils of the 
Church. Proposals to this end by an 
Archbishops* Commission on Church and 
State, 1916, led to the passing of the 
Enabling Act, 1919, conferring powers 
on a National Assembly. The Assembly 
consists of a House of Bishops (the 43 
diocesan bishops), a House of Clergy 
(Identical with the Lower Houses of the 
Convocations (q.v.) of Canterbury and 
York sitting together), and a House of 
Laity, numbering about 350, elected by 
the lay members of the Diocesan Con¬ 
ferences. It meets 3 times a year for 
periods of 5 days at Chiuch House, West¬ 
minster. Its meetings are public. 

The C. A. la * free to discuss any proposal 
concerning the Church of Englana and to 
make provision In lespect thereof.* In 
any matter which requires Ic^rlslatlon the 
Assembly proceeds by * measures.* When 
approved by the 3 Houses, measures are 
submitted to the Eocles. Committ€»e of 
Parliament which then reports to Parlia¬ 
ment on the legal aspects of the proposals. 
A measure then, unless withdrawn at this 
stage, is laid before Parliament, and a 
vote u taken in both Houses as to whether 
It shall be presented to the Crown. A 
measure has the force of law on receiving 
the royal assent. The O. A. may also 
make resolutions on any matter of 
reli^ous or public interest, but It may not 
make any statement purporting to oefine 
the doctrine of the Church m England. 
The long-standing powers of the ^nvo- 
^tion are mfeguarded, and it is laid 
down that the Assembly may not *exer- 
ckK) any power or perform any function 
dMlnctlvely belonging to the blshoiMi.' 

The Church of England has thus been 
enabled to secure many long desired 
measures of reform. New bishoprics 
have been created, a clergy pensions 
scheme inaugurated, statutes of oathe- 
dials revised, the laws of patronage 
i^'ormed, disolpliiiary measures paMed, 
and the parochial system reorganised. 
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The abortlTe attempt to xoTlee the Prayer 
Book is desoribed under Pkayer, Book of 
Ck>MUOK (q.y.). The O. A. has set up a 
number of counoils to administer various 
branches of the work of the Ohurch. 
These councils co-ordinate the work of 
many voluntary bodies in their respective 
spheres. Amona them are councils for 
Women's Churm Work, the Care of 
Churches (i.e. fabric). Education, Moral 
Welfare, the Overseas Council, and the 
Social and Industrial Council. The 
Central Board of Fiuanoo Is the Assembly's 
Treasury dept, and the Church Informa¬ 
tion Board its o^an for press relations 
and publicity. The chairman of the 
Assembly is the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. the Aix'^hbishop of York being vice- 
chairman. The treasurer is the Rt Hon. 
Earl Grey, and the secretary Mr John 
A. GulUum Scott. The offices are at 
Church House, Doan's Yard, Westmluster, 
S.W.l. 

Church Association, see CiiURCU 
SoetKTY. 

Church Brief, sec Brisf. 

Church Commissioners, act up by the 
C. C. Measure, 1947, io unite Queen 
Anne's Bounty (q.v.) and the Eccles. 
Coinmissiouers. and to exercise the 
functions of both bodies. Eccles. Oom- 
miasioners were founded by Act of 
Parlianieut in 1836 following reports 
of 2 Royal Commissions recommending 
reforms for radical improvements in 
the Church’s temporal affairs. By an 
Act of 1840 they were given power to 
Ruppress redundant offices and to create 
from the endowments a common fund 
for the benefit of parochial clergy. 
To-day the C. C. include the arch¬ 
bishops and diocesan bishops, 3 Church 
Estates Commissioners, representatives 
of deans, other clergy and laity appointed 
by the Church Assembly, nominees of the 
Sovereign and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. certain officers of State, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the cities of Loudon and 
York and the uni vs. of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The commissioners deal 
with payment of permanent income and 
pensions to bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England, and c;entral ad¬ 
ministration for pastoral roorgojilsatlon 
and for provision, maintenance, or sale 
of parsonage houses and sales and leases 
of glebe land. They make grants to aug¬ 
ment the incomes of the clergy, also for 
parsonage houses, endowment of new 
arishos, and church buildings In new 
ouslng areas. Their revenues are de¬ 
rived from ogric. and urb. estates, 
largely the ouct estates of bishoprics, 
chapters, etc., and from securities. The 
gross income of the general fund In 1954- 
1966 was I110.629,490. of which 80 per cent 
was appiieil towards the stipends of the 
bishops and some 12,000 of the olertpr. 
The O. C. have done much, assisted by 
diocesan boards of finance and certain 
voluntary societies to provide the worst 
paid clergy with better Inoomes. Very 
zew beneffioes are now worth less than 
£660 per annum, whereas early in the 
cent, there were hundreds worth less than 
£260. The offices of the C. C. arc at 1 


MUlbank, Westminster, SWl. A report 
is pub. annually. 

Chureli Congress. A gather^ of both 
ministers and laymen of the Church of 
England was annually convened for free 
discussion of questions oonoeming Church 
and State from 1861 onwards. Slnx^e 
1019 the meetings of the Church Assembly 
(q.v.) have performed the same function, 
and 0. G.s are no longer held. 

Church Counoils, see Ooukoils, Church. 

Church Enabling Act, short title of an 
Act passed in 1919 setting up the Church 
Assembly (q.v,). 

Church History falls into 3 periods: 
anct, medieval, and modern: (1) The first 
period begins with the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles (Acts ii. 
1-11), who then went forth to preach 
the gospel. They immediately began to 
baptise converts in large numbers, at first 
only Jews or proselytes, then Samaritans; 
but Gentiles also were included after St 
Peter (q.v.) had received Comolius and 
his household Into the Church (Acts x). 
St Paul (q.v.) was the prin. evangelist of 
the pagan world in the course of his 
missionary journeys (c. ad 48-68). The 
question at once arose whether Christians 
had flret to become Jews by circumcision 
before baptism (q.v.), ana observe the 
law of Moses as well as that of Christ. 
St Paul strenuously opposed this, main¬ 
taining (cf. Galatians) that we are saved 
by faith in Christ, not by the w’orks of the 
Mosaic law; and so it was decided by the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem in 50 
(Acts XV). Jewish hatred and intrigue 
helped to turn the Rom gov. against the 
new faith as a reliaio iUiciia (an unlawful 
superstition). Persecution was severe 
under Nero (64), Domitian (86-96), and 
Trajan (98-117), whose correspondeuoe 
with Pliny on the subieot is famous. 
Before Decius (249-51), however, it was 
only sp^modio and ineffectual, while 
under Hadrian (117-38) and Antoninus 
Pius (138-161) the church was regarded 
as negligible and enjoyed a measure of 
toleration, being allowed to form fimerary 
associations and j^r men's guilds. 
But from 260 the (jburcb with its hier- 
arohioal constitution and systematised 
worship, was considered a grave menace 
to the military and religious policy of the 
empire. Widespread massacres began, 
and continued until the abdication of 
Diocletian (306) after desperate but 
futile efforts to exterminate the whole 
Christian society. The accession of 
Constantine (q.v.) in 313 brought peace, 
for he extended to Christianity ml the 
rights and privUoges hitherto enjoyed by 
paganism alone. But It was not until 
the reign of Theodosius the Great (379- 
396) that Christianity was flnediy made 
the one and only relifrion of tlie state. 

During those cents, the Church was 
growing not only externally by conver¬ 
sions, but also internally by a clearer 
definition of its fRlth, and oy the develop¬ 
ment of its liturgy, discipline, and consti¬ 
tution. The first of theee cnapteni, the 
growth of the Creeds (q.v,), is largely the 
story of the struggle vrith heresy, and of 
the oooumenioal counoils. 
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Meanwhile, sinoe the early Tears of the 
Srd cent., the cooTersion of the heathens 
in the IS,—Arabia, Persia, Armenia—and 
on the N. and W. confines of Rom. terri¬ 
tory had been makimr oontinual head¬ 
way: so that before the srreat mierationa 
of the 4th cent, the Goths and other 
Teutonic peonies were already Christians. 
In Persia and elsewhere, political perse¬ 
cution, and later the force of Islam, 
wiped out all traces of Christian prose¬ 
lytes. But in the W. the effect of the 
barbarian invasions was to endow the 
bishops with much of that social and 
moral power formerly wielded by Rom. 
officials: so that the Church camo to be 
regarded as heir to the majesty and 
influence of anct Rome. 

To Britain Rom. soldiers brought the 
Christian faith perhaps as early as the Ist 
cent. There is no historical value in the 
legends of Glastonbury (q.v.). St Alban 
<q.v.) is traditionally Britain’s first 
martyr; and 3 bishops (London, York, 
and probably Lincoln) attended the 
Council of Arles In 314. But the Ro- 
mano-Celtio Church was overwhelmed in 
England by the A.-S. invasions, though it 
survived In the W., and especially in 
Wales (sec Cenydd; David; Dyfiug; 
Illtyd; Samson; Teilo). St Patrick 
(q.v.), himself of Celtic origin, estab. the 
Church in Ireland about the mid 5th cent. 
In 596 St Gregory the Groat (q.v.) estab. 
Christianity in S. England through a 
mission led by the Benedictine St Augus¬ 
tine, who became first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But l)efore this, St Co- 
lumba (q.v.) and other missionaries from 
the Celtic Church In Ireland had settled 
tu Iona, off the W. coast of Scotland 
(663) and begun the evangelisation of the 
N. (see Aidan, St). The 2 missions, 
from Ireland and Rome, had different 
characteristics. The Romans estab. a 
highly developed diocesan organisation 
under the bishop; the Celtic bad no such 
organisation, the abbot being the centre 
of authority; It grew by the estab. of 
branch houses, as Llndisfarno sprang 
from Iona, bishops merely performing the 
functions of confirmation and ordination. 

But the Church in Britain was now 
delivered from isolation and brought 
within the infiuonce of the papacy which 
was to be the main civilising power in 
Europe for cents, to oome. The next 250 
years saw vigorous growth. The nation 
was still divided into separate kingdoms, 
but the Church was one and played a 
major part in its unification. She 
produced sobolars of European reputation 
in Bode (673-735), Alculn (c. 735-96), and 
Alfred the Great (848-99). Her vitality 
expressed itself also in missionary 
activity in N. Europe, pre-eminently by 
St Boniface (q.v.) of Oedlton (c. 675-754), 
the apostle of Germany, 

(2) There were in the 8th cent. 2 great 
forces which seemed likely to swamp 
Christendom. Mohammedanism and the 
Idolatry of the Saxons and other bar¬ 
baric hordes. But the Gallic conqueror, 
Charles Martel, by his victory at Tours 
in 732, effectually checked the Saracens 
in the W.. whilst a 32 years’ war (772-804) 


at last enabled Gharlemagne to s^due 
the Saxons, their conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity being achieved by the bulBRng of 
tns and cawstles and the Nation of 
missions and monasteries. With Chris¬ 
tianity once firmly estab., the medieval 
hist, of the Catholic Church beoomes the 
story of the rapid consolidation of the 
papal power and its lengthy struggle with 
the Roly Rom. Empire, and into an 
account of the movements of reform 
which arose in the church Itself, and also 
of various strivings after other forms of 
religion and worship which later began to 
stir in the W. world. 

From 730 occles. lawyers believed and 
spread the fable of the Donation of Con¬ 
stantino (q.v.), but what contributed far 
mox’e to the confirmation of the Pope’s 
authority was the severance in 1054 of the 
W. from the K. church. The Mono- 
physlte (484-519) and other schisms had 
munh to do with this rupture, but its real 
cause was the refusal of tho bishops of 
Constantinople to submit in any way to 
the Rom. See (sec Ckrularius; Eastern 
Orthodox Church; Fidioque; Pho- 
Tius). The great monastic orders, Bene¬ 
dictines, Dominicans, and Franciscans, 
kept burning during tho Middle Ages tho 
lamp of anct sciema and ctilturo. From 
the 4th cent, onward, monasticism had 
continually gained new ground. The 
conventual life, indeed, was in part a 
revolt against contemporary society, 
with its wars and lusts and manifold cor¬ 
ruptions, and it was ever a bulwark of tho 
church. Thus from the monastery of 
Cluny (q.v.), founded in 010, there came 
what were known as tho Cluniac reforms, 
the reorganisation and cleansing of ecclcs. 
offices, and above all tho emancipation of 
the church from state control. Yet, in 
spite of new orders, reformed clergy, and 
the work of men like Gerbert, Lanfranc, 
and Anselm, the marrlago of clergy, and 
evils like simony, and the selling of bene¬ 
fices continued. But for a time the 
papacy triumphed. From 1048 to 1266 
Europe was divided in the famous 
struggle between Pope and emperor. 
In 1073 St Gregory VII (Hildebrand) 
secured at Oanossa the oompiete humilia¬ 
tion of Henry IV, but lay investiture, 
which formed the substance of the 

S uarrel between St Thomas Becket and 
[enry II, was not finally settled by 
pompromise until 1122. In England, the 
Norman conquest had greatly increased 
the church’s Influence: but Wflliam I had 
carefully limited the Pope's authority to 
issue bulls, promulgate canons, and 
censure bis barons, without royed per¬ 
mission. The next cents, saw the tension 
increased by the quarrels between Henry 
I and St Anselm, and Henry II and 
Becket. the long dispute about the 
appointment of papal legates who tended 
to undermine the Eng. orchblsbop's 
authority, the quarrel between King 
John and Innocent III, and tho anti- 
papal legislation of Edward I. 

MeanwWle in Europe generally, during 
the pontificate of Innocent III (1198- 
1216) the papal power attained the 
summit of its glory, and up to tho death 
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of Bonlfiioe VIII (ISOS) Its supremacy 
was idniost unquestioned, for the 4 
crusades (1095-1202) (q.v.) had greatly 
enhanoed its reputation. 

In the light of modem hist., the 
stniffgle between Pope and emperor 
seems a fatal disaster; for the former, by 
stirring up the It. cities against the latter, 
po»tj>onea for cents, the consolidation of 
the Ger. states Into a united kingdom. 
The prevalence of plons frauds; the 
growth of corruption within the Church; 
the 80 -callcd Habylonian captivity, when 
the popes resided at Avignon (1306-77); 
and above all. the schism (1378-1409), 
when there were rival popes at Romo 
and Avignon, disabused men's minds of 
the conception of a World Church and a 
world empire mutually dependent and 
working in harmony. In England the 
papal residence at Avignon during the 
Hundred Years War, and the intrusion 
of foreigners, especially Frenchmen, 
into Kug. benefices, caused resentment. 
Thinkers everywhere revolted against the 
conclusions of scholasticism, as also 
against the persecution of the Waldenses 
and Alllgonsos (1207 and 1229), and later, I 
of the Hussites and Lollards. The 
lowered esteem for the schools of philos¬ 
ophy, the laxity among the clergy, and 
the growth of nationalism, oemblned 
with the changed attitude towards the 
papacy te proiiaro the %vay for a new ago. 
with the llenaissanoo came also the 
Reformation to open up a new era in C. H. 

(3) With the coming of the Reforma¬ 
tion, W. Christendom Tost Its unity. As 
the direct outcome of the preaching of 
Luther, Zwlngli, Melancthou. and (Dalvin 
(qq.v.), Protestantism was estab. in 
opposition to the older Christian Church. 
For a detailed account of this struggle. 
Bee Reporaiation. Lutheranism, which 
fiourished in Scandinavia and Germany, 
was too conservative of monarchical 
principles and Rom. ccromonloa to retain 
a lasting hold in other European countries. 
Here, aud especially in S. Germany. 
Switzerland. Sootlana, and the Nether¬ 
lands. the Calvinistio or Reformed 
Churches sprang up; their oonin'egations 
were organised on a thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic footing which commended itself to 
men of radical leanings, while the rigidity 
of its intellectual doctrine appealed to 
mou of sterner mould and in general to the 
colder character of the N. In Germany 
it was only after the peace of Westphalia 
(1648) that Protestants other than 
Lutherans won freedom of worship. 

The reaction against Protestantism, or 
tho Counter-Reformation (q.v.), as it is 
called, was led everywhere by tho Society 
of Jesus, lieginning in Bavaria (1563). it 
sw^t through S, Germany, and appeared 
in Franco during the 16th cent., and illd 
not finally lose its impetus till after 1650. 
The study of O. H. up to this point 
developed in the following way. Our 
earliest docuinoiits consist of the N.T., and 
scraps of information in the writings of the 
early tathorR. In tho 2nd cent., Hege- 
slppus. a Jewish Clirlstlan w'ho wrote of 
the early church, was the author of 
a treatise in 6 books, but only a few 


fragments remain. Eusebius of Oaosarea, 
who wrote early In the 4th cent., is known 
as the father of O. H. He gave an aoconnt 
of the church of the first 4 cents., and his 
work was continued in the next cent, bv 
Socrates. Sozomen, and Theodoret. All 
these wrote in tho E.. whence no impor* 
taut church historian by Nloophorus 
Oallistus (14th cent.) has arisen since. 
Rufinus trans. Eusebius into Latin, and 
fresh sequels wore added by Theodoms 
Lector, Evagrius, Theophanee, etc. A 
trans. of Socrates, Sozomen. and Theo- 
dcret was made by Cassioaorns in the 
6th cent., and this Historia EccUBiastica 
TriiHuiUa, formed the medieval text-book 
on the subject. Other church historians, 
in early times, were Sulpicius, Severus, 
Jerome, Idatlus, Prosper, Victor Tunun- 
ensis, Isidore of Seville, Gregory of Tours, 
Dede, and Panlus tho Deacon, and in the 
later Middle Ages, Haymo of Halber- 
etadt, Anastasins, Ordericus VItails, and 
Otto of Freising. The greatest, however, 
was tbo Dominican, Antoninus of Florence 
(archhlshon, 1446-59). whose work is 
often moaem in outlook. After the 
Reformation O. H. was at first largely 

f jolemlcal. The A/ogdeburg Centuries, a 
j\itheran attempt to show the primitive 
nature of Protestantism, called forth the 
Jnnalca EccUBioBtici of the Rom. Cotholio 
Baronius. followed by Alexander Natalis 
(Noel), Bossuet, Tillemont, etc. The 
scientific and critical era of C. H. began 
with the German Mosbeinr^ who was 
followed by a host of others. Catholic and 
Protestant. From the Heiorraatlon on¬ 
wards the hist, of the church cannot be set 
forth in a connected narraUve. Thence¬ 
forward we must speak of the various 
Christian bodies by the names that 
distinguish them. See Adventists; 
Anouoanism; Abhenian Chttrch; 
Baptists; Calvinism: Catholios, Old; 
Churches in the united States of 
America; Copts; Counter Reforma¬ 
tion; Eastern Orthodox Church; 
Ecumenical Movement; England, 
Church op; Friends, Society of ((Qua¬ 
kers); Huguenots : Jacobitbs; Luther 
(Lutheranism); Maronttes; Melghites; 
Meknonites; Methodism; Mxbsions; 
Moravians: Nestouians; Non-Con¬ 
formity; Non-Jurors: Presbyterians; 
Reformation ; Roman CatholioChurob ; 
Salvation Army; Scotland, Church of; 
Union of the Churoheb; Waldenses; 
WORJ.D Council of Churches. See aim 
the cross-referencesjLinder Christianity, 
See P. Battifol, Elides d*HiBtoire ei de 
TMoloffic PoBUive, 1902; S. Cheetham, A 
Historv of the Chriatian Church since the 
Reformahon, 1907; L. Duchesne, Earlu 
n^Btory of the Church, trans. (3 vole.), 
1909: A. L. Smith, Chwrch and StaU in the 
Middle Ages, 1913; F. Funk, Manual of 
Church UiBiory, 1914; A. R. Whitbam, 
TJte History of the Christian Church to the 
Separation of East send Weei, 1920; B. J, 
Kidd, History of the Church to 4$1, 1922: 
M. Dcansley, A History of the Medieval 
Church, 1925; J. Tlxerent, Histoire dee 
Dogmas (3 vols.), 1928; 0. P. 8. Cfiarke, 
A Short History of the ChrieHain Chwrch, 
1929; P. Hughes, History of the Chu^ 
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(3 vols), 1948 ff.; J. W. C, Wand. History 
of iKe sSarly Church to SOO (3rd ed.). 
1949. and Histcry of the Modem Church 
<6th ed.)j 1949; The Venerable Bede. 
History of the Bnglish Church and People^ 
trans. L. Sherley-Price, 1955; H. Daniel- 
Rc^s, Cathedral and Crusade, 1957. 

Cnuroh Lads* Brigade, founded in 1891 
to make lads faithful members of the 
Cburoh of England or other Episo^al 
Ohuroh in communion with it. The 
C» L. B« works In many parishes under the 
incumbent and lay leaders, using uniform 
and drill to instil discipline. The move¬ 
ment has spread through the CJommon- 
wealth and has provided many clergy from 
Its ranks, two of whom hold the V.O. 
Camps are held, badges are awarded for 
many worth-while activities, and training 
is given in good citizenship. The H-Q* 
are at 58 Gloucester Plao^ London, W.l. 

Churoh Missionary Sooloty. This 
society, founded in 1799, was a direct re¬ 
sult of the Evangelical Revival of the 16th 
cent. The Church of England as a whole 
was suspicious of the evangelicals and 
•their busy zeal about salvation, the slave 
trade, and a thoosand other matters best 
left alone* (Trevelyan). The 20 or so 
fotmders of the G. M. S. had therefore no 
support from eocles. authority, in spite of 
the close association with the affairs of 
the new society of such men as Wm 
Wllbertoroe and Charles Grant. Africa^ 
and the E. was the C. M. S. objective at a 
time when Africa was nothing but a few 
names on the edge of the map and Asia 
was almost entirely closed to any mission¬ 
ary enterprise, w, Africa was the first 
sphere of work overseas. There are now 
over 1000 C. M. 3. missionaries, including 
some 70 former missionaries of the Churoh 
of England Zenana Missionary Society 
(funalgamated with the C. M. S. in 1957). 
They work in £. and W. Africa, in the 
Middle £., India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and Malaya. They include clergy, 
doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, and 
other speoialisea medical workers, men 
and women in various branches of educa¬ 
tion, a^cnltnrists, and a number engaged 
primanly in evangelistic and social ser- 
vloe. With them are associated over 900 
clergy and more than 30,000 lay workers 
who are nationals of Afrloa and Asia. 
To-day, in most ters., the leadership of 
the Church is largely m the hands of the 
nationals of the country. These have been 
appointed principals as well as members 
of stall of many Christian institutions. 
The training of teachers is, however, still 
a key task for missionaries of the society, 
as are new experiments in methods of 
Christian education. C. M. S. mission¬ 
aries also continue to pioneer in medical 
and social services. A further commit¬ 
ment is In the care of students from over¬ 
seas who Jtiaving been eduo. in its schools, 
come to England for further study. The 
society’s vice-patron is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, its president is a layman 
and It is governed by a democratic, 
representative committee system. It has 
given whole-hearted support to the 
Church of 3, India and plays a full part 
In the movement towards the reunion 


of the churches (ace Union of th® 
Chubches). Many O. M. S. missionaries 
are now at work in union institutions in 
which sev. denominations or sooleties 
co-operate, notably in the training of 
ministers, teachers, and doctors. At 
home the society seeks through a variety 
of moans In meetings, through literature, 
films, exhibits, and other visual aids to 
make known the needs and opportunities 
overseas. Its monthly magazine is Gnf- 
look, H.Q.: 6 Salisbury Square. London. 
E.C.4. See also Missions, Protestant 

Churoh of England, ses Enqijind. 
Church op; see also Anouoanism. 

Churoh Rates, tax formerly levied In 
England and Ireland on all occupiers 
of land within the par. to pay for celebra¬ 
tion of divine service and the preservation 
and repair of the churoh fabric. The tax 
was assessed by the par. vestry on the 
property of each tenant. Since the 
CJompulsory Church Ratos Abolition Act 
of 1868. maintenance of the churches has 
depended entirely on voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. 

Church Society, originally known as the 
Churoh Association, founded 1865, with 
the object of •maintaining the principles 
and doctrines estab. at the Eng. Refor¬ 
mation and of preserving the purity of 
Protestant worship in the Churoh of 
England. . . .’ A strong Low Churoh 
body, it has formed a Protestant electoral 
association in many of the pari. born, and 
divs. of England. It publishes through 
the Churoh Book Boom Press Ltd. 
Address: Bean Waoe House, 7 Wine 
Office Court, London, E.C.4. See OMcial 
Tear Book of the Church of Englandl 

Churoh Stretton, xnrkt tn and health 
resort of Shropshire, England, 13 m. from 
Shrewsbury and 162 m. from London. 
It is picturesquely sittiated on the slopes 
of Longmynd, at an altitude of 700 ft. 
Pop. 8600 (1953). 

Churoh Times,' founded in 1863 by 
G. J. Palmer and still remaining in the 
Palmer family. Miss Rosamund Essex Is 
editor. It is a general and ecclee. news¬ 
paper. following the High Church tradi¬ 
tion of the Church of England. It carries 
home and oversea Churoh news, reviews, 
political comments, and special articles. 

Church Union, originally known as the 
English Churoh Union, formed in 1859 
as a consequence of the Protestant riots 
at St George’s-ln-the-E., its purpose being 
to maintain unimpaired the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England 
against ErastJanism, Rationalism, and 
Puritanism, and, further, to repel any 
attempts to seize the Church endowments 
for secular purposes and resist all attacks 
on the Church’s marriage laws. The 
organ of the C. U. Is the Church Observer, 
Its offices are at Lord Halifax House, 
6 Hyde Park Gate, London. S.W,7. 

Churches in the United States of America, 
The. The early hist, of the C. in the 
U.S.A. is bound up with the struggle 
between the Puritans and the clergy sent 
out from England. But see also Roman 
Cathouo Chubcb, In the New World. 

The greatest achievement of the Puri¬ 
tans was the settlement of New Englimd. 
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After the arriTal of the Mayflower there 
wae a bitter oonfliot between the Separa- 
tiste and those who still regarded the 
Ohuroh in Enarland as their anthoritT in 
matters of reli«on. The non>Separatists 
included men like John Harvard, founder 
of Harvard College, but the majority of 
Puritans in America wished to separate on 
principle not only from corruptions in the 
Church but from a Church which tolerated 
corruptions. Independent or Comrrega- 
tional principles prevailed among them, 
each congregation being an independent 
brotherhood bound tog^er by a mutual 
covenant. The Church or oongrogation 
was the source of whatever authority 
there was, and the community was theo' 
oratic. Discipline was rigorous, no dis¬ 
tinction being made between sin and 
crime, and maypole revels and keepi^ 
Christmas were penal offences. Through¬ 
out the 17th cent, the Puritans were in 
the ascendancy, gave no toleration to¬ 
wards those who disagreed with them, 
and were Jealous of thesr hard-won privi¬ 
leges. Early there were conflicts of 
opinion with the Anabaptists, who, how¬ 
ever, differed little from the Congre- 
gationalists except over Infant baptism. 
The first Baptist Church in America was 
founded at Providence by Roger Williams, 
an extreme Separatist who, as an advocate 
of toleration, wrote a tract. The Bloudy 
Teneni of Pereecution, which was answered 
by Pr^ne. In his enthusiasm for tolera¬ 
tion WiUiams founded the colony of 
Rhode Is. (1644) to further it. At least 
twice Charles II intervened in favour of 
toleration for Separatista In America, 
once for the Anabaptists and again for 
the Quakers, who were accused of defying 
all civil authority. A totbI letter of 1661 
requesting that oorporaX punishment of 
Quakers should oeaae gave them relief, 
but their zeal was ao provocative that the 
respite proved temporary. This was not 
true of Pennsylvania, where, through the 
initiative of Wm Pexm, there was freedom 
of oonaoJenoe. Apart from the Jesuits, 
the Moravians were the only influential 
missionary agency up to 1800, though the I 
Society for tne Pxupagstlon of the Gospel 
(S.P.G.) had over 50 missionaries distri¬ 
buted over New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Carolina, and 
Georgia, who ministered not only to the 
colonists but also to the Negroes and 
Indians. 

The most important religious event In 
the 18th cent, was the Great Awakening 
(1735-60). This was a Pietistic move¬ 
ment whioh preceded the arrival of the 
Wesleys, led by the famous preacher 
Jonathan Edwards, whose book, A Faiih- 
ftU Narrative of the Surprisinq Work of 
God, so strangely Influenced John Wesley 
himself. Methodism proper did not begin 
In America until 30 years later, the first 
Methodist bishop being Francis Asbury. 
whom Wesley sent out in 1771. It 
spread quickly and is said to be to-day the 
most powerful religious body in the U.S.A. 
The most remari^hle influence In the 
Groat Awakening was the emotional 
preaching of George Whitefield, and it is 
frequent said that no one ever preached 


to such vast crowds or received such 
popular adulation as Whitefield did in 
Amerioa. Wesley's first visit to Georgia, 
in 1735-7, had b^n a failure because of 
his insistence on baptism by immersioa, 
his refusal of sponsors who were not com- 
munloants, his rejection of dissenters 
except on re-baptism, and the personal 
nature of his sermons, all of whJmi things 
alienated the settlers and eventually 
brought him into oonfliot with the 
Moravian brethren. However, during the 
War of Independence Rationalism spread 
from Europe to America. Tom Paine's 
Age of PeoBon had great influence in the 
U.S.A. Its Voltalnan cynicism In ex- 

S oundi]^ the common Deist objections 
> the Bible was calculated to appeal to 
the more imeducatod type of colonist 
grown discontented under the anarchy 
of Ittiesee^faire, and sympathetic towards 
Fr. (minions because of the interest shown 
by France; Paine was popular too as 
havii^ fought for the colonists in the War 
of Independenoe. The way had also been 
prepared to some extent by the Univer¬ 
salis, whose movement bad begun a 
decade before, bat was flrst organised on 
a definite basis some 30 years later, when 
the parent body was estab. in Massa- 
ohusetts. Universalism as expounded by 
Hosea Ballou, an exoommunioated Bap¬ 
tist, assumed the final salvation of men 
and denied the Trinl^. 

There is no estab. Cboroh in the U.S.A. 
The constitution expressly provides 'that 
Oongress shall make no law respootlng an 
estab. of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.* Neverthdeea there is 
a considerable province of the Anglican 
Church (see Anolioanism) in America, 
called the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Anglicanism, however, had a bard struggle 
in New England, whore in the 17th cent, 
the colonists were Intolerant of it; and it 
was many years before the episcopal 
clergy from England obtained a per¬ 
manent footing there. The Episcopal 
Church was, however, early endowed in 
Virginia, and also in Maryland. Early in 
the 18th cent, the S.P.G. kept episcopacy 
alive in America throi^h their ndssions 
to the Indians in New York, and for most 
of the cent, supported over 300 missionary 

S rieets in the country, of whom, as we 
are seen above, Wesley was one. Dur¬ 
ing the War of Independenoe episcopacy, 
which except in Conneotiout nad close 
ties with England, was openly attacked 
for that reason; and in the S. the eadstenoe 
of tlie Episcopal Churoh ceased. L. W. 
Bacon considers that the real revival of 
Anglicanism in Amerioa dates from the 
consecration of Bishops Griswold and 
Hobart in 1811. Bacon remarks that 'no 
fact in the external hist, of the Amer. 
Churoh at this period is more inmosing 
than the mwth of the Episcopal Cmuroh 
from nothing to a really oommanding 
station.' See also Gusboy and Clebot 
DiaciPLXNB Act. See J, Edwards, Worke 
(8 vols.), 1806-11; A. Andrews, OmeeUogy 
and EcclesiasHctd History (of Fim 
Churoh, New Britain, Conneotiout), 1867; 
L. W. Bacon, The Historv of American 
Christianity^ 1897; Platner and others. 
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Tht B^igiowt History of New England^ 
1917; H. K. Rowe. A History of Helioion 
in the United States, 1924; J. T. AddiBOU. 
The Episcopal Church in the United 
States, 1789--J931, 1951. 

ChurohiU. Ghaiiet (1731-64). olergrrman 
and satirical poet. 6. Westminster, the 
eon of the rector of Rainham. Essex. His 
marriagre at the age of 17 prevented his 
going to a tmlv., but ho was prepared for 
the Church, and took orders in 1753. He 
became curate to his father in 1756. and 
when his father d., 2 years later, he suc¬ 
ceeded him as curate and lecturer at St 
John’s. Westminster. The Church, how¬ 
ever. was not his vocation, and in 1763 
he resigned his oUloes, probably under 
compulsion, for his disorderly conduct 
made it Impossible to allow him to con¬ 
tinue in them. Somewhat earlier he had 
looked to literature to sunplemont his 
meagre stipend, and in 1761 he pub. at his 
own expense, having failed to obtain a 
fair price for It from the booksellers, his 
theatrical satire. The Roseiad, This was 
at once successful, owing not only to its 
undoubted merits, but eJso to Its numer¬ 
ous personalities. This was followed by 
other works, the best known of which is 
the Apology, all of them being distin¬ 
guished by their robust satire and vigorous 
versiflcation. C. now became acquainted 
with Wilkes, and wrote many papers for 
the N(yrih HHton, 1762-3. When WUkes 
was arrested, after the Issue of the 
notorious ‘No. 45,’ C. only escaped by 
his friend’s ready wit. As a reply to 
Hogarth’s caricature of Wilkes, he wrote 
the stinglug Epistle to Hogarth, 1763; 
and when Martin forced a duel on Wilkes, 


be lampooned the aggressor In The 
Duellist, 1764. In Oct. 1764 he went to 
Boulogne to meet WUkes, but was there 
taken ill and d. The best accounts of 
C. are by John Forster {Historical and 
Biographical Essays, 1858) and J. L. 
Hannay (prefixed to the Aldine cd. of 
the poet’s works, 1866). 

Churchill. John, see Marlborough, 
Duke of. 

Ghmrohill. John Spriggs Morss (1801-75), 
medical publisher who founded, 1825, the 
firm which still fiourishes under his name. 
It was carried on by the next 2 generations 
of C.’s until A. W. C. d, in 1948. In 1934 
it W8W made into a public compajiy. 

Churchill, Odette, see Hallowes. 

Churchill, Randolph Henry Spencer, 
more commonly known as Lord Randolph 
Churchill (1849-95), politician, the tliird 
son of the 6th Duke of Marlborough, and 
edac. at Eton and Merton College, Oxford, 
where he showed great Intellectual powers. 
In April 1874 he married the daughter of 
Leonard Jerome of New York, and in 
the same year he was returned for Wood- 
stock as the Tory member. In 1878 ho 
attacked bitterly what he described as 
ttie ‘old gang’ of the Tory party, though 
he generally supported the policy of the 
Conservative Gov. The crushIng blow 
which the Tories received at the general 
election of 1880, however, led to the for¬ 
mation of the Fourth party (q.v.). This 
party, founded and led by Lord Randolph, 
bad for its object the vindication of 


Conservative principles and the harassing 
of the ‘old gang,* especially Sir Stafford 
Northoote. By this time O.’s speeches 
throughout the country had obtained for 
himself prominence as a politician and 
leadership in his own party. He began 
to advocate openly his principles of ‘Tory 
democracy.’ In Sailsbury’s first adminis- 
tratiOD he was secretary of state for 
India. After the defeat of the Homo 
Rule Bill and the disintegration of the 
Liberal party, he became chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. His resignation in 6 months 
was due to his InabllUy as ohancellor to 
acqulesoe In the vote for supplies for the 
army and navy, and he probably thought 
that the mere threat of resignation would 
bring the gov. to their knees. He was 
mistaken; Us resignation was acoopted, 
and the ministry continued and flourished. 
After this period he played no vary 
active part in politics. His son, Winston 
Spencer C. {q.v.). wrote hts life, 1906. 

ChurcUll, Winston (1871-1947), Amor, 
author. 6. St Louis. Missouri. He 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1894, but did not pursue a naval career, 
turning instead to editing the Army and 
Navy Journal and the writing of novels 
dealing with Amer. hist, and politics, in 
which he was very successful. He was a 
member of the New Hampshire State 
Lei^lature from 1903 to 1905. Ho 
formed an association called the Lincoln 
Republican Club to reform local politics, 
but the club was dissolved after C. had 
vainly sought to become governor. As 
ho and the well-known Eng. statesman 
had the same name, were of about the 
same age, and both bad written books, 
many people often confused thorn. 
Apropos of this, the Englishman once 
wrote an amusing and charming letter 
to his Amer. namesake. The Amer. 
novelist's best-known books are The 
Vdefbrity, 1898, Richard Carvel, 1899, 
The Crisis, 1901, The Crossing, 1904, 
Collision, 1906, A Modern Chronicle (a 
study of the oonlUctH between Ideals 
and realities), 1910, The Inside of the 
Cup, 1913, A Far Country (on corrupt 
local politics), 1915, and The Dwelling 
Place of Light, 1917. After 1917 he went 
Into reUremeot amid the New England 
lilts, and wrote only one more book, 
2'he Uncharted Way, 1941. 

Churchill, Sir Winston Leonard Spencer 
(1874- ), statesman, soldier, and Idn- 
torian, eldest son of Lord Randolph C. 
^.v,), b. 30 Nov. at Blenheim Palace. 
Ho was educ. at Harrow and Sandhurst, 
and entered the army in 1895. During 
the Sp.-Ainer. war ho served with the Sp. 
forces in Cuba. Between this date and 
the ending of the S. African war In 1902 
he saw much active service; fighting in 
India, Egypt, and finally S. Africa. 
During the latter war he acted as the war 
correspondent of the Morning Post, On 
15 Nov. 1900 he was taken prisoner by 
the Boors, but within a month succeeded 
in makii^ his escape. In 1899 he con¬ 
tested Oldham In the Conservative 
interest. He won It the following year, 
at the ‘khaki election,' and held It for 
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neaflr 6 yean. When Chamberlain's 
Tarili Reform was launched in 1903, C. 
was one of the active opponents of any 
chaniro in the fiscal system. At the 
election of 1006 he won NW. Manchester 
in the Liberal interest. He had in the 
meantime been appointed under'Sooretary 
of state for the colonies in the Campbell- 
Bannerman administration, and proved 
one of the bitterest of opponents to the 
Conservative party. In 1608 he become 
president of the Board of Trade. He was, 
however, defeated at the by-eieotion 
at that time necessitated by his appoint¬ 
ment. He soon obtained another seat 
at Dundee. In 1910 C. was appointed 
home secretary. It was during: his tenure 
of this office that O. liad to deal with a 
serious strike in the S. Wales coalfield; 
and became a famous national fifrure as a 
result of his part in the Sydney Street 
affair (1911). He was homo secretary for 
nearly 2 years, and was then appointed 
first lord of the Admiralty. In his pre¬ 
war work in that office ho conferred 
frequently with Loni Fisher, then in re¬ 
tirement, The fleet’s e.vcellent state of 
preparodneas on the outbreak of the First 
World War was due in ^rtmt measure to C. 
On tlio recall of Lord Fisher to duty in 
Oct,, he and C. projected a diversion In 
the E. The Dardanelles scheme was the 
outcome—later disapproved by Fisher. 
On Balfour takinff the Admiralty, May 
1915, C, became chancellor of the Dnchy 
of Lancaster, but not being included in the 
War Cabinet, he resigned in Nov., and 
spent the early part of 1916 as lieutenant- 
colonel commanding the 6th Royal Scots 
Fusiliers in Belgium. It was during this 
period, when C. was out of oifice, that he 
first took up painting seriously, selling his 

K ictures unacr the name of ‘Charles 
loiin.’ In .Inly 1917 he succeeded 
Addison as inlnistor of munitions. He 
was an outstanding success. He accel¬ 
erated the supply in larger quantities of 
the requisite shells and other munitions 
for Uie final allied advance of 1918. His 
greatest Ulumpli In this office was the 
organisation or tank construction on a 
large scale. At the armistice he became 
Bocretary for war and for air, and In that 
capacity be lent troops and other aid to 
the Wliite or ontl-Bolshevist armies in 
Rtissia. Here he has since inourred much 
criticism, but it must be remembered tiiat 
the anti-BolebcviBts hod been allies of the 
Entente before the close of hostilities 
In the First World War and that there 
were still various isolated edlied units in 
the Russian theatres which had to be 
evacuated. C. was secretary for the 
colonies from early In 1921 until the 
coalition fell in Oct. 1922, and again there 
fell to him tasks of great urgency by way 
of aftermatli of the First World War. In 
Ireland ho pursued a vigorous policy 
<iuriog the Sinn Fein outrages of those 
years and advocated reprisals. Subso- 
Quently, however, the Cabinet reversed 
its policy and made tenns with Ireland, 
O. taking a prominent part in the settle¬ 
ment made with the newly created Irish 
Free State. At tlie Colonial Office, too. 
C. had much to do with the setting up 


of the mandatory rule of the Brit. Oor. 
in lraq^-« name substituted by C. him> 
self for Mesopotamia as more in con¬ 
sonance with hist, and present boundaries 
—and in Palestine. In the general 
election of Nov. be lost his seat at Ilundee 
to the Labour party, whom he had 
antagonised by a circular on military 
action In case of a general strike, which 
was characterised by his Socialist oppo¬ 
nents as a strike-breaking device. 

Subsequently C. stood for W. Leicester, 
and was again defeated by Labour. He 
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dissented from the Libenil-Labour agree¬ 
ment to throw out the Baldwin gov,, and 
stood as an lnde[>eiidont candidate in a 
by-election in the Abbey div. of West¬ 
minster, but was defeated by the official 
Conservative. Back again at the parting 
of the ways, ho stood as a Conservative in 
the general election of Oct. 1924, and was 
elected for Epping. Baldwin made him 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and ho so 
reinaitted while Baldwin’s ministry lasted. 
During the general strike of May 1926. 
C. ed. the gov. newspaper, the British 
Oasette. His budgets showed a gradual 
drift away from Free I'rade, preserving 
and extending‘safeguards’; his last, 1928, 
was coupled with derating. Out of office 
onoo again, he was the chief critic of the 
National Gov.’s policy on the question of 
Indian autonomy; but in those ensuing 
years ho is best remembered now for his 
repeated warnings on the rate of Ger. 
rearmament, to which he never oeased to 
direct the attention of the gov. and the 
nation, but with little effect until it was 
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too late. He was out of offioe from 1929 
until tlio outbreak of the Second World 
War In 1039» when Ohamberlain, bowingr to 
popular demand* apTOlnted him first lord 
of the Admiralty, in tlds ofhoe his to* 
finance was immediately felt In the steps 
taken to combat the submarine and mine 
menace—a task he had shouldered In the 
previous war under equally difficult olr- 
cutastanoes. This was his old place in the 
Imperial War Cabinet durinsr the First 
World War, but In the Second World War 
he became also head of a committee com¬ 
posed of the heads of the fighting services. 
The ooUapso of the Norwegian campaign 
ear^ In May 1940 brought about the fall 
of Chamberlain after a dramatic debate 
(8 May), in which C. chivalrously sup¬ 
ported ms chief; hut, while the gov. was 
nominally sustained by a majority of 
81, it was obvious that when only 252 
of 365 Conservatives in the House voted 
for the gov. the vote was in effect a heavy 
moral defeat for Chamberlain (q.v.). 
Chamberlain first tried to restore the 
gov.’s position bv broadening the basis 
of his ministry* but Labour refused his 
offers. When he reslmed on 10 May C., 
who in his career had held nearly every 
great office of state, at length achieved 
that of Prime Minister, combining the 
post with that of minister of defence. 

Never was popular trust more justifi¬ 
ably reposed in a national leader; for C., 
then in his sixtv-slxth year, was setting 
out on a brilliant tenure of 5 years during 
which his Incomparable gifts as a states¬ 
man and strategy were seldom at fault, 
and when the neater the disasters which 
befell the alliea aims the more surely did 
he rise to every occasion—always the 
buoyant spirit inspiring a whole people 
with his own resolution and unswerving 
confidence In the ultimate issue. It was 
a tenure which, beginning in the bitter 
prospect of ‘blood, toll, tears, and sweat,* 
ended in the blaze of victory only to bo 
followed by the defeat of the gov. a few 
weeks later by the resumption of party 
strife and the defeat of the Conservative 
followers of C.—a reversal of fortune 
which was In no way a roflertlon on C.'s 
leadership, but the normal reaction con¬ 
sequent on the break-up of a coalition, the 
dominant party of which had been the 
Conservatives. Disasters soon came after 
C.’s assumption of office, for the country 
was almost entirely unprepared for a 
major war; but, in the mJdst of disaster, 
came the epic of the Dunkirk evacuation 
when C., tempering triumph with realism, 
warned the nation that ‘victories were 
not won by evacuations.' In his new 
Cabln^ of five (himself. Halifax, and 
Chamberlain representing the Conserva¬ 
tive majority, with Attlee and Greenwood 
as representatives of Labour) C. continued 
to act as co-ordinator of the service depts 
In the capacity of minister of defence. 
More than the change In personnel, 
however, was the change In spirit, the 
n^ spirit which O. himseU Infused into 
the gov. and the nation. ‘Victory at 
^1 costs; victory in spite of all terrors: 
victo^, however long and hard the ro^ 
may be, for without victory there is no 
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survival/ In Oot. 1940 O. accepted the 
leadership of the Conservative party, re- 
iinquJsbea by Chamberlain. 

The realism and efleotlvoness of C.’s 
policy in times of deepest stress and 
anxiety manifested Itself after the collapse 
of France, in the face of the armistice 
concluded by P6tain (q.v.), which O. 
heard of with emotions of ‘prrlef and 
amazement,* the ‘terms of which might 
well strike a fatal blow at France's former 
ally.' For the Brit. Gov.'s acquiesoenoo. 
albeit reluctant. In France's negotiation 
of a separate peace had been accompanied 
by one vital condition—that the Fr. fleet 
should be sent to Brit, porta and remain 
there daring the negotiations; but in the 
result the Fr. fleet was preparing to go 
over to the Germans ana to resist Brit, 
action to turn it from that course. At the 
battle of Oran, C.’s gov., having formally 
severed relations with the P4taln gov., 
succeeded In thwarting German hopes of 
acquiring this fresh accession of naval 

S ower (see Naval Operations in the 
ECONP World War). Britain now had 
to fight on alone as 'the sole champions 
now in arms to defend the world cause. -.. 
We shall do our beat to be worthy of that 
high honour* (C. on 17 June). And 
always, throughout the darkening hours, 
C. would make some cliaracterlstic 
utterance which will survive in the 
lan^age—as, for example, in the Battle 
of Britain (q.v.), 'Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by 
so many to so few,’ in reference to the 
bravery of the Brit, pilots. (X’s most 
striking contribution, strategically, to the 
victory of the Allies probably lies in Ids 
Mediterranean strategy. He appreciated 
that the line through the Middle E. was 
the Tital artery of the Brit. Empire; 
W'hcnce his anxiety to render harmless 
the Fr. fleet at Alexandria; whence, too, 
the 100 per cent relnforcoinenta which the 
Brit, Mediterranean fleet received at tl»e 
beginning of Sept. 1940 and his bold 
decision to send to the Middle E, Britain’s 
one armoured div. The losw» of Oyrennica 
early in 1941 was a sore disappointment 
to C., the Brit, generals on the spot 
having underestimated the weight of the 
coming Axis blow, and when ultimately 
Rommel (q.v.) reached Egypt, C. acted 
with dramatic firmness. Always bold, 
he decided that Oete should be defended, 
it being his belief, erroneous as it tran¬ 
spired, that *wo had a good chance of 
winning the battle.* 

Then C., fiujed with the seriousness 
of Britain’s situation owing to the decline 
of shipping through heavy losses in the 
so-called battle of the Atlantic, called, in 
Juno 1941, on America for 'a gigantic 
building programme as the only true 
remedy,' and he did not appeal in vain; 
for, as O. had always said, 'if Araorioa 
would give them the tools, they would do 
the job.* O.'s relations with Roosevelt 
were. In the early years of the war, those 
of perfect mutual understanding and con¬ 
fidence. Towards the period when Oor. 
relations with America were growing more 
difficult owing to Rooeevelt's pcfficy of 
resistance far beyond America's territorial 
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waters, he and O. xaet on a warship in the 
Ailantio when, as the result of the famous 
if somewhat impraotioahle Atlantic 
Charter (q.T.)« Amer. policy took a vltel 
step forward. If the prinolnles of the 
charter hardly came up to allied hopes, 
which indeed in the circumstances looked 
for a proirramme of immediate action, 
the charter's ion^r-ranfiro policy of appeal' 
insT to the conquered nations with the 
presentation of a progrramme to which 
they could rally as active allies of the 
democracies was well oonoeived. And 
at least O. could announce that Roosevelt 
had made It the Joint purpose of America 
by decisive military victory to prevent 
another war, and that together they had 
‘Jointly pleased their countries to the 
final destruction of Ntizi tyranny,' a 
statement which w’as borne out by the 
President's subsequent course In speech 
and action. In a memorable invocation 
to the oouquorod after the Atlantic oon* 
ference, C. said: ‘ Help is coming. Mighty 
forces arc arming in your behalf. Have 
faith. Have hope. Deliverance is sure.' 
Memorable will always be C.'a prompt 
pledge of all aid to Russia made Im¬ 
mediately on receiving Intelll^nco that 
the Wehrmacht had invaded Russia, an 
offer more striking in view of C.’s im- 
chaxiged views concerning Communism. 

Again, when there were indications 
in Oct. 1941 that Japan was making 
pn?parationa for further expansion in 
Oldna, and before America nod issued 
orders to withdraw the few Amer. marine 
then still in Cliina, C. had promised 
immediate support if the U.S.A. should 
become involved in war with Japan. A 
month later C., accompanied by a staff of 
military and technical advisers, had 
aiTi\ed In Wasliington to confer with 
Roosevelt on their common defence so 
as to secure unified direction in the 
different theatres of operations and co¬ 
ordination between the various sectors 
of the far-fiung battle fronts. The 
‘Pacific war* began dlsostronsly for the 
Allies. In June 1942 O., with the Brit, 
chief of the general staff and other mili¬ 
tary authorities, made bis second visit 
to America, for the express purpose of 
discussing the strategic situation with 
Roosevelt direct. Under C.'s lead Uie 
Rrit. aerial effort against Germany was 
now growing apace, as was shown, for 
example, on the night of 30 May 1942, 
when over 1100 pianos were concentrated 
in a mass attack on Colome. This was 
followed by great daylight swoops which 
further demonstrated the growing power 
of the R.A.F., a development which lent 
force to C.'s grim forecast that ‘as the year 
advances Oer. cities, harbours, and oentres 
of war production will be subjected t-o an 
ordeal the like of which has never been 
oxperlcnoed by any country in continuity, 
severity, or magnitude.' 

Diflloult 08 w^as the path of the gov, in 
these fateful early years of the war It is 
possible to see tlie heginniDgs of the turn 
of the tide in C.’s decision to appoint 
Alexander as supremo commander in 
the Middle E. and Montgomery as 
commander of the Eightli Army (q.T.). 


He had taken advanta^ of his visit to 
Moscow to investigate the situation in the 
Middle B. At the conference in Moscow, 
hold early in Aug., C. writh Stalin, together 
with various military leaders, had a 4-day 
discussion on strate^o plans. O.'s changes 
in the Middle E. commands were soon 
followed by the remarkable Brit, victory 
at El Alamein (23 Oct.-4 Kov.). truly, 
with the concurrent battle of Stafingrad, 
the turning point of the war. thou^ C. 
was quick to point out that the stnmle 
was as yet far from over. In the matter 
of the ‘second front,* it had been agreed 
between Britain and America to postpone 
an attack on Europe and to undertake an 
expedition to N. Africa, but it was loft 
to C. to explain this delay to Stalin and 
to gain his acquiescence. One reason 
for the postponement was no donbt the 
Increasmg suooess of tho Oer. submarine 
campaign. But, as C., in his report on 
the Casablanca Conference (Jan. 1943), 
had said, ‘onr duty to aid to the utmost 
in our power the magnificent, tremendous 
effort of Russia and to try to draw the 
enemy and the enemy air force from the 
Russian front was accepted as the first 
of our objectives once the problems of 
the U-boat war had been met in such a 
way as to enable us to act aggressively*— 
an assurance that was the key to all the 
plana and efforts of the Allies In the 
months that followed (Ilasablanca. 

C, fully supported the strategic task 
of night bombing imposed on the R.A.F., 
a policy that was certainly justified by 
its results. While at Washington in May 
1943 O. took the opportunity of reassuring 
the U.S.A. that Britain's interests in the 
straggle with Japan were at least equal 
to those of the U.S.A. and that the 
British would wage war side by side with 
the Americans In accordance with the best 
strategic employment of their force—as 
full answer to those Amer. critics who 
were casting ill-founded doubts on 
Britain's readiness to aid America against 
Japan once Hitler liad been beaten. C.'s 
Btratogloal gifts were once again evident 
in the conduct of the campaign in Italy in 
1943, though there were oritios who (then, 
and subseauoutly) thought that valuable 
time had been lost between tho foil of 
Mussolini and the delivery of the major 
assault on the mainland of Italy, a 
charge which O. vigorously refuted by the 
valid defence that the ‘condition and 
tho preparation of the landing craft were 
the sole and decisive limiting factors.* 
What is important to reco^ise is thatC. 
never regarded the N. African operation 
and its sequel in Italy as a substitute for a 
direct attack across the Channel upon the 
Germans in France or the Low CJountries, 
but only as an essential preliminary to the 
main attack on Germany and her ring of 
subju^ted and satellite states. With O. 
and his advisers the second front existed 
and was a main preoccupation alreiuiy 
with the enemy, and ‘on the day,* he 
said, ‘when we and our Amer. allies 
Judge to bo the right time this front also 
will bo thrown open and thrown Into 
play, and a mass invasion of the Ck>ntin^t 
from the W, and S. ^viU begin'—a promise 
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whioh was tuUllled in ample measure cm 
D day in June the foUowiner year. Of all 
the oonferenoes between O. and Roosevelt 
the Quebec Conference (which begran on 
11 Auff. 1943) was the most comprehen¬ 
sive; for then fundamental ocreoment on 
immediate ends was arrived at» Including; 
action in China, though once again, as at 
Cc^blanca, no Russian representative 
was present, the main cause of Stalin*s 
impatience with his allies being the 
continued absence of a second front in 
W. Europe. In Nov.~Dec. 3 943, how¬ 
ever, StaJtn, Roosevelt, and C. met at 
Teheran to discuss their common war 
policies. Shortly after this C. was taken 
gravely ill, but by Christmas was well 
enough to attend a conference of military 
commanders at Tunis. 

In the fljing bomb period, in 1944, C. 
scorned the idea that Parliament should 
transfer its location to some safer city and 
called upon all who had duties in London 
to remain at their posts. The intomeclno 
strife ill Greece in 1944, coming on top of 
the political incidents in Italy of 1943, 
engendered in some political circles in 
Britain an idea that as victory was 
approaching C.’s policy was inclining to 
the support of politically bankrupt 
regimes in Europe as against the popular 
forces which had emerged; but the main 
preoccupation of C.*8 gov. was to main¬ 
tain order in Greece and safeguard the 
distribution of food supplies. But fight¬ 
ing still continued in Athens, and to 
restore confidence In the gov. C., with 
Eden, foreign minister, flew on Christ¬ 
mas Eve to Athens. The results of Ids 
visit, however, were less spectacular than 
the ^sit itself, though C.’s presence there 
restored the conttdence of the Gk people 
In Britain’s good intentions. In thw year 
(1944) C. also visited the battle front in 
France, and indeed it was a feature of his 
premiership that he was often overseas, 
whether at vital conferences or in theatres 
of war. On 10 Sept. C. went once again 
to Quebec to confer with Roosevelt, and 
there ho and the President reached 
decisions on all points respecting the 
completion of the war In Europe and the 
destruction of Jap. power in the Pacific. 
Less than 3 weeks after his return from 
Quebec C. left Ei^land again for Moscow, 
Gkjcompanlod by Eden and members of the 
general staff. This conference (Oct.) was 
the sequel to Quebec, the discussions con¬ 
cerning, chiefly, their common problems 
in E. Europe. In Feb. 194/> C. went to 
the important conference at Yalta, in the 
Crimea, whore, ■svith Roosevelt and Stalin, 
the Allies drew up a plan for the final 
defeat of Germany, and the occupation 
and control of that country after her 
unconditional surrender. The conference 
also reaffirmed the Allies' common 
determination to maintain in the peace 
the unity of purpose and action which 
hod made victory certain; but in the 
sequel at Paris In 1946, many months 
after C. had resigned, it soon became 
evident that the policies of the W. 
democracies and Russia were entirely 
divergent. It was later clear, too, that 
the w. bad been unintentionally weakened 


by the fact that, towards the end of his 
life, Roosevelt had failed to give C. his 
whole-hearted support on a number of 
strategdcal matters, placing what would 
in retrospect appear to have been an 
undue faith in Stalin's disinterestedness 
in the internal affairs of the countries 
Russia was to 'liberate.' The ultimate 
delimitation of Germany's boimdorics 
was considered by a 3-power conference 
at Potsdam on 1C July 1945 between C., 
President Truman, and Stalin, but certain 
changes had then already taken place, ami 
in the Commons in Aug. 1945, after the 
change of gov., C., in tiie debate on the 
Klnga Speech, said, as t-o the results of 
that conference, that It would bo impos¬ 
sible to conceal the divergence or view 
which existed about the state of affairs in 

B. and Middle Europe. Early In April 
(1945), as victory was approaching, the 
t-ticiiange of recriminations between Con¬ 
servative and Labour ministers heralded 
the break-up of the coalition. 

The end of war with Germany brought 

C. face to face with the question wiuitner 
the time had come for a dissolution of 
Parliament or a general election. C. 
sounded the Labour loaders on the pos¬ 
sibility of continuing the Coalition <»ov. 
until the end of the war with Japan, but 
tiieir response was unfavourable, though 
they were willing to remain in the gov. 
until the end of the session in Oct. On 
25 May C. formed a noAv gov. (the ‘Care¬ 
taker Gov.’) almost exclusively of Con¬ 
servatives, Parliament was prorogued on 
15 June and Immediately afterwards 
formally dissolved. In the ensuing elec¬ 
tion campaign C. toured the prove, and 
was everyvi'hor© greeted with unbounded 
enthusiasm; but his audlonces in many 
ceases made It evident that they intended 
to <lraw a sharp line between his person¬ 
ality and the policies advocated by his 
party. In London ho toured certain 
critical constituencies, but while his re¬ 
ception was again most onthuaiostie, the 
dissent from his political views was even 
more marked. It cannot be said that in 
this campaign C. really rose above the 

artisan, his broadcast address on 30 

une on the relations between the Labour 
party executive and Labour ministers, 
and in particular on the Influence of the 
Labour' caucus,' being fUl too reminiscent 
of the 'Zinoviev Letter' tactics of 1924. 
The results of the election disclosed a great 
victory for Labour. On 26 July O. 
resigned. In the debate on the Address 
from the Throne (Aug. 1945) the new 
Labour Prime Minister (Attlee) paid a 
warm tribute to C. for his services as a 
war leader. 'Ills had been,' said Mr 
Attlee, *a true leadership which meant 
the expression by one man of the soul of 
the nation and its trauslation of the 
common will into action.' 

Tlio next 0 years of C.'s life were spent 
in opposition. Ho made sov. tolling 
speeches, both in and outside Parliament, 
in critloisra of the Labour Gov.'s internal 
policy: hut he gave it his wholehearted 
support In matters of foreign affairs, and 
foreign policy during the period 1945-51 
was, therefore, completely bipartisan. 
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In 1960 tbe OonservatiTos gained aev. 
seats in the general election, bnt Labour 
still held a majority, although only a 
slender one; 18 monins later, at the next 
general election, the Conservatlyes re- 
iumod to power. O. was Prime Minister 
onoe again. 

His peace ministry was a great personal 
trlnmpn. It saw the end of the Korean 
war, and an apparent lessening of the 
*oold war'; at home the country’s 
economy made a pronounced reviral. In 
1053 he was created K.G. In April 1955 
C. resigned from the premierahip, being 
succeeded by Anthony Eden (q.v.). C. 
was now over 80; the previous year his 
eightieth birthilay had been celebrated by 
numerous prosentations, and he now 
retired to give place to a Tounger man. 
At tbe general election in May 1955 the 
Conservative majority actually increased 
—a very rare achievement for a party 
already in power and one which fittingly 
set the seal on C-’s political career, for the 
result was at least as much an approval 
of C.’s policy as a mandate for nls suo> 
oessor. He has since remained In Parlia- 
ment as M.P. for Woodford. 

C. marriod in 1908 Clementine Hosier; 
they had 1 son (Handolph C.. 6. 1911, a 
former Conservative M.P., and subse¬ 
quently a political Journalist) and 3 
daughters. 
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Churohlll River rises in Lake La Loche 
(or Methy), Canada, between R-s Atha¬ 
basca and Saskatchewan, flowing tturough 
various lakes into Hudson Buy, near 
Churchill, Manitoba. It forms tbe only 
harbour on the W. of Hudson Bay for 
largo vessels at all states of tho tide (6-8 
fatlioms deei)), but has rapids only 
navigable by canoes 5 m. from the month. 
Lake Reindeer or Caribou connects it with 
WolJ»w*ton or Great Hatchet Lake and 
Maokensie U.; La Loche portage with tho 
Athabfisoa’s trib., Clearwater. Known as 
O. R. as early os 1688 (probably after Lord 
Churchill—Marlborough). It is also called 
MissinnIppI, English, or Baver 11. It is 
about 900 m. long. 

Churching of Women, public thanks¬ 
giving in church for motherhood and 


recovery from the perils of ohUdhirth. 
This religious usaire (probably borrowed 
from the Jewish law. Lev. xii, 6) has 
|)reTailed in the ChrMan Church from 
early times. Among Protestants it is 
failing into disuse, tho^h still obligatory 
in tho Ok. and Rom. Catbolio Churches, 
and ordered in the Anglican prayer book. 
Ihresbyterian and Independent Churches 
of Britain and America reject the service. 
Tho Gk rite also celebrates the presenta> 
tion of the infant in the Church; the Lat. 
is exclusively a blessing on the woman (if 
her child la bom in wedlock). The first 
definite mention is in the i)seudo-Niceue 
Arabic canons. The formnlorles now used 
date only from medieval times. 

Churohite, see Churoh, Sib Abtbub 
13 KBBSIRT 

Churchwardens are lay ecoles. officers, 
who represent the body of the par., and 
are, as their name implies, gnaMians of 
the ohnroh. Under the Kew Parishes 
Measure, 1943, which consoJidates the 
Church Buildings Acts and New Parishes 
Acts of tho 19th cent., 2 C. are chosen 
annually at a Joint meeting of the Paro¬ 
chial Church Meeting and the Vestry 
(i.e. persons rated in respect of pro¬ 
perty in the par.), either by Joint consent 
of the incumbent and the meeting or 
one is chosen by the incumbent, and 
known as the rector’s or vicar's warden, 
while the other, known as the people’s 
warden, is elected by the meeting. The 
olecUon should take place in Easter week 
(Canon 90 of 1603). They ore admitted 
to ofijee by the ordinary* usually the 
bishop of the diocese, after making a 
docla^lon that they will perform their 
duties in good faith. In early times the 
seniores ecclesiastici merely hod charge of 
the fabric and furniture of the ohnroh. 
This is still their main function, and the 
property in the goods of the church is 
vested in them. But the Parochial 
Church Council, of which they are usually 
ex officio members, has the care, main¬ 
tenance, and insurance of such goods. 
C. must also maintain order in the 
church and churchyard, and may remove 
persons who disturb divine service or 
arrest persons guilty of bad behaviour 
in the churchyard. They have the duty 
of assigning seats in church to the 
parishioners. During the vacancy of the 
benefice they frequently act as sequestra¬ 
tors. In general every householder in the 
par. and persons on the church electoral 
roll, even, though living outside the par., 
are eligible. A person who is not a 
comnninicant may be elected, but is 
dobarrod from membership of the Paro¬ 
chial Church Council. Minors, aliens, 
Jews, and persons convicted of felony, 
penury, or fmud are disqualified. 

Churchyard, Thomas (15201-1604), poet, 
began his career os a page to the Earl of 
Surrey, served as a soldier in various wars, 
and was given a pension by Elizabeth I. 
He produced a number of broadsheets. 
Ills host poems being Shore*s Wife, 1563, 
Churchyard*s Chips, 1576, ana The 
Worthiness of Wales, 1587, 

Churchyard, name of a piece of conse¬ 
crated ground attached to a parooMal 
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oburch (thus differing: from a cemetery), 
used as a burial-place. G.s are often of 
earlier date than the ohuroh itself, since 
Horn, law protected any area containing 
monuments of the dead with the utmost 
reverence. Burial in C.8 in England is 
ascribed to (Duthbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (741-68). All Christian ser- 
\ice8 may now be used at O. burials 
(Viot. 43. 44. Chap. 41). The O. is the 
freehold of the narson. It may never 
be used for seoular purposes, and mis¬ 
behaviour of any Idnd within its precincts 
can be severely punished by law. See 
aiao under BuRiax, Acts. 

Churl* see Oborl. 

Chum* vessel or utensil for the purpose 
of Toak l n g butter, by shaking the oream 
and so s^arating the serous from the fatty 
parts. The form of O. which for long 
held its position was an upright wooden 
vessel, shaped like a travelling metal milk 
can, in which the oream was worked by a 
wooden plunger by hand. To this suc¬ 
ceeded a wooden box, in which moved a 
splasher, or dasher, a small wooden wheel 
like a water wheel, turned by a crank by 
hand. Large C.s ore now tumod by 
machinery# and revert In a way to the 
primitive form by being revolved or 
swinging on themselves by mechanical 
means. Good C.s should be of seasoned 
oak-wood, and so constructed with re¬ 
movable splashers or dashers that they 
can be easily and thoroughly cleansed 
after use. In modem large C.s glass 
lights are fitted through which the butter 
can be watched as it begins to form, and 
the exact moment for withdrawing the 
buttermilk be ascertained. C. is also 
commonly used as a term describing the 
metal containers In which milk is collected 
and transported. See Butter anu 
Dairy. 

Churubusoo* residential suburb SE. of 
Mexico City, on the site of the pre- 
conquest Aztec city dedicated to Hult- 
zllopochtli. C. was a stronghold of 
Mexican defence against the Amer. troops 
under Gen, Scott at the important battlo 
of C. on 18 Aug. 1847, during the Mexican 
war. 

Chusan Islands form an archipelago off 
the E. coast of China. The largest, 
C., is 20 m. long and from 6 to 12 m. wide; 
it Is regarded as the key to China. There 
are sev. tns, of which the cap. is Tinghai. 
Pop. 250,000. 

Chute, Marehette Gaylord (1909- ), 
Arner. biographer, 6. Minnehaha Creek, 
Minneapolis. She was educ. at the univ. 
of Minnesota. Her earliest pubs, were 
books of verses for children, hut she 
became famous for her vivid biographies 
of old writers: Oeoffrey Chaucer of 
Rngland, 1951, Shakespeare q/ England^ 
1951, and Ben Jonson of Westminster, 
1953. 

Chutney* Chutnee* or Chutny (Hindu 
chdtni), E. Indian condiment mode of 
mangoes, chillies, or capsicum, and lime- 
juice, with other native fruits, such as 
tamarinds or ginger-root. The flavour is 
often heightened by garlic. It is now 
manuf. for sale In the W., like pickles. 
Home-made C.s are often made with 


various fruits, acids, and spices, tomato 
flavouring being verv common. The chief 
ingredients generally used are chillies, 
green ginger, crushed tamarinds, apnles, 
sultana raisins, distilled vinegar, sh^lots, 
cayenne pepper, flue salt, garlic, and 
cucumber. See J. Forbes, Oriental 
Memoirs, 11, 1813; and for detailed 

rooipee any modem cookery book. 

Chuvash Autonomous Republio lies in 
the N. of the Volga upland, between 
Gor’kiy and Kazan*, and consists of 
ravined wooded step^ with mixed forests 
in the SW. and N. There are phosphorite 
deposits, grain and potato growing, live¬ 
stock breeding, sawmilllng. woodworking, 
and chemical and food industries. A 
large hydro-electric station (800,000 k\V.) 
is under oonstruotion. The prin. tns are 
Cheboksary ioap.) and Alat 3 nr. The area 
was annexed to Russia with the conquest 
of Kazan* (1552); C. Autonomous Oblast 
was formed In 1920, and transformed Into 
an autonomous rep. In 1925. Area 7100 
sq. m.: pop. (1956) 1,095,000, mostly 
Chuvasnes and Russians. 

Chuvashes. Turkic-speaking people 
living in the Chuvash Autonomous Rep. 
(where they form three-quarters of the 
pop.) and the surrounding areas of 
European Russia, numbering (1939) 
1,400.000. They probably descend from 
the medieval Volga Bulgarians (q.v.), are 
Christian and to a considerable extent 
Russianised. A Chuvash alphabet dates 
from 1872. The majority of C. are pea¬ 
sants working on collective farms. Ser W. 
Kolarz, RitsM and her Colonies, London, 
1952. 

Chflyungkuan. enstoms station in tiio 
Nankow Pass of the Great Wall, 30 m. NT. 
of Peking, China. It possesses a polyglot 
inscription. 

Chyle, milky-looking fluid i>assing 
through the lacteals, which are the vessels 
which absorb fat from food passing from 
the smaller intestine. The llguld, which 
consists of a mixture of these fat gldbules 
with the natural juice, passes frotii the 
lacteals into the thoracic duct. Chyluria 
is the passage of O. with the urine. It is 
commonly caused by the presence of the 
araslUo FUaria aanguinis'hominis in the 
lood and lymph channels. Chyme is 
the pulpy me»s into which food is con¬ 
verted in the stomach prior to its separa¬ 
tion in the small intestines. See under 
DiOEsnofr and Filariasib. 

Chynar, old fortress and tn in Bihar 
state, India, 20 m. from Mlrzapur, on the 
r. b. of the R. Ganges. It was the scene 
of much flghtlng in Mogul times. It was 
stormed bv Brit, forces in 17G4 after the 
battle of Buxar (q.v.). 

Cialdini* Enrioo (1811-92), It. general 
and politician, who in 1860 won the battle 
of Castelfldardo. In 1861 he forced 
Gaeta and Messina to yield, for which 
services be was created Duke of Gaeta. 

Clamioian* Giacomo Lu^i (1857-1022), 
It. chemist, b, Trieste, eduo. at univ. 
of Vienna. Assistant at Chemical In¬ 
stitute of Rome, 1880; prof, of general 
chem., Padua, 1887. From 1889 ordin¬ 
ary prof, of general chem. at Bologna. 
Senator, 1910. W’orks include OrganicQ 
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6fi9ioUf(fico chimica, 1908, and Fotochimica 
nm* avmire, 1912. 

GUmpoli, Domenloo (1855-1929), It. 
writer, 6. Atessa, In the Abmzzi. He 
was a prof, of literature at Ancona, and 
has wntten some stirrina norels which 
represent the life of the natives in the 
Abmzzi, such as Conti Abmezesip 1880, 
2V«cce Nere, 1882, and Cieuia, 1884. 
Other novels are L^Jgnoto, 1883, and 
Roceamorina, 1890, besides various works 
on Slav literature, as the Mdodie Russet 
1881, and Letterature Slctvtt 1889-90. 

Clanciana, tn in Sicily (q.v.). 12 m. NW. 
of Agrigento (q«v.). There are sulphur 
uiiueB lu the vicmity. Pop. 8000. 

Ciano, Galeazzo, Count (1903-44), It. 
Fascist leader, son of a naval officer and 
ex-president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
educ. in Rome. C. supported the Fascist 
movement from the bemnning; he married 
Edda, daughter of Mussolini, through 
whom he acquired much of his influence. 
He was uuder-seorotary of state for pro¬ 
paganda, 1934. In the Italo-Ethiopian 
war he serv ed as an air pilot, command¬ 
ing a squadron. In 1936 he was made 
foreign mlnislcr, and in 1937 he signed the 
Anti-Comintern Paot (q.v.) on behalf of 
Italy and also, in 1939, the Italo-Ger. 
military alliance. In 1943 he was dis¬ 
missed from the foreign ministry, and 
later that year voted against Mussolini. 
His later activities are obsoure, but in 
Jan. 1944 he was brought to trial at 
Verona. Mussolini, though by that time 
devoid of any real mwor, wanted to 
avenge himself on the men who, ho 
supposed, had brought about his downfall, 
and on 11 Jan. 1944 C. was shot. Hee 
M. Muggeridge (ed.), 2’Ae Ciano Diaries < 
(1939-43), 1947, and Oano's Diplomatic 
Papers (1936-42), 1948 (a record of the 
Nazi-Soviet alUanoe as well as of con¬ 
temporary It. foreign policy). 

Cibber, Caiut Gabriel (1630-1700), Dan. 
sculptor, who came to England and 
worked at Chatsworth for the 4th Earl 
of Devonshire, under whom he fought for 
William of Orange, who made him royal 
carver. His son, Colley C. (q.v.), was the 
well-known actor and dramatist. His 
most famous works are the statues of 
* Melancholy' and * Raving Madness,* the 
bas-reliefs on the Monument, and the 
phoenix over the S. door of St Paul’s. The 
Dan. oburch in Stepney (demolished in 
I860), where he was buried, is supposed to 
have been btillt by him. 

Cibber, CoUey (1671-1757), actor, 
dramatist, poet, 6. London, son of the 
above. Eduo. at Qrantham, he served 
in the Earl of Devonshire’s levy for the 
Pvtnoe of Orange in 1688. In 1600 he 
joined the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
where he had his flist success, playing the 
part of the chaplain in Otway’s The 
Orphan. In 1695 his flist play, Love’s 
Last Shiftt or The Fool in Fashionp was 
produced, and it was so suooessful that 
Vanbrugh wrote a sequel to it, called The 
RelapWt in w’hich 0. made a big bit as 
Lord Foppington. He wrote numerous 
plays, and took rnemy parts, in pieces by 
himself and others. The Careiese Hue- 
bemdt 1794, was. In the opinion of Horace 


Walpole and others, 0.*8 best play. 0 . 
initiated the reaction from Restoration 
drama by Introducing a moral tone into 
his comedies, but bis heart was with the 
actors. He was at his best in eccentric 
comedy, his voioe being too thin for 
declamatory roles. In 1709 he became 
a joint proprietor of Drury Lane, and he 
was the Atot manager to nm a theatre on 
strictly business lines. After the death 
of Eusden in 1730 he was appointed poet 
laureate, less, as he himself freely admit¬ 
ted, for his literary merits than for his 
politicfd activities on behalf of the Whigs. 
In 1740 he pub. An Apology for the Lift of 
Mr Colley Cibbert Comedian. This enter¬ 
taining work is the prin. authority for 
his life. See F. D. Senior, The Life and 
Times of Colley Cibbert 1028, and R. 
Barker, Mr Cibber of Drury LanCt 1939. 

Cibbw, Susannah Marla (1714-66), wife 
of Theophllus C., actor, and sister of Dr 
Arne, the composer. She started as a 
singer, was tJio ori^nai Galatea in 
Handel’s Ads and Ocuateat and sang in 
the orlglmd production of Handel’s 
Messiah. Afterwards she became famous 
os a tragic actress, and played with David 
Garrick at Drury Lane. 

Ciborium: 1. Covered cup to contain the 
eucharistlc bread. 2. Canopy over on 
altar (see Baldachin). 
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Cicada, family of hemipterous insects of 
tbe sub-order Homoptera; the species 
usually inhabits tropical countries, 
America being especially favoured by its 
presenoe. These insects vary in size from 
1 to 7 in. across, and are remarkable 
for their longevity and for their song. 
The male utters a curious sound, by some 
thought agreeable and by others intensely 
unpleasing, by means of a peculiar 
apparatus on the abdominal and meta- 
thoraoio segments; it was hoard by 
Darwin when he was on the Beagle a 
quarter of a mile from shore, and inspired 
the saying of the Gk poet Xeuarohus: 
‘Happy the cicadas’ lives, for they have 
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Toioeless wires.* C. tiJbicen, the dog-day 
harreBt-fly, is a blook and green species 
which infests N. America In snmmer, and 
nttors a shrill err in the noontide hours; 
C. Meptendecim^ the periodical 0.» Is noted 
as the longest-lired insect, for the perfect 
oreatnre requires 13 to 17 years for its 
development. The eggs are placed in the 
slits of twigs by the ovipositor of the 
female, and the larvae are always sub¬ 
terranean. They are sold to damage 
roots, and are in process of extinction. 

Cloatrlsation, process of healing over of 
a wound or brohen surface in the skin or 
the mucous membrane, in which process 
the orifdnal surface Is replaced by a 
materiiu of a fibrous texture and resistant 
nature. This effectually covers and pro¬ 
tects the portion of flash which was 
exposed, but contains no glands or blood 
vessels which were present in the original 
tissue. The end result of C. Is a scar. 

Ciccio, TAbate, see Solxmbna, Fran- 
ClfiS CO* 

Cioendia, genus of plants in the family 
Qentianoceae, containing 2 species, one 

S. Amer., the other C. filifctrmis. the 
gentianella. a yellow-flowered plant found 
in damp sandy places of S. England and 
Ireland, and W. and S. Europe to N. 
Africa and Asia Minor. 

Cioer, genus of leguminous plants, allied 
to the vetch. The best-known species is 
C. arietinumt popularly called the gram 
or chick-pea (q.v.). 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 Bc), 
Rom. orator and statesman, great in the 
former capacity as he was ineffectual in 
the latter. C. was b. Arplnxim, the elder 
son of a knight. Together with bis 
brother Quintus, he received his early 
education in Home, where the poet 
Archias of Antioch and X^haedrus the 
Epicurean were among his teachers. 
After assuming the toga virilis In 91 he 
did a period of military service during the 
social war, and continued his studios— 
dialectic imdor Diodotus the Stoic, law 
under the two Scaevolae, and rhetoric 
under Molo of Hhodes. In 88 he also 
attended the lectures of Philo, head of the 
New Academy, by which school he was 
profoundly Influenced In later life. C.'s 
forensic career opened in 81 bc with the 
speech Pro Quifietiot which was followed 
In the next year by his defence of Sextus 
Roscius. O. spent the years 79-77 In 
the E,, portly for reasons of health, but 
partly too for the sake of further study, 
which Included a final and decisive course 
of rhetoric under Molo, who had returned 
to his native Rhodes. At Athens he 
met and won the lasting friendship of 

T. PoinponUis Attlcus (q.v.). Biick in 
Rome, he married his first wife Terentia, 
a domineering woman of uncertain moods, 
aud became actively engaged In poUUoat 
life. C. was quaestor in Sicily In 76, and 
6 years later he prosecuted Gains Verres. 
^ praetor In C6 he delivered his cele¬ 
brated speech pro lege ManUia (see 
PoMPEiUH). Two yecuB earlier saw tlie 
beginning of bis famous letters, which give 
m ajj extraordinary Insight into the hist, 
and the manners or the time. O. was not 
yet certain of political support, especially 


of the senatorial party, aud for some time 
he thought seriously of throwing tn his 
lot with the democrats; but finally the 
senatorial party decided to support him, 
and he remained true to their cause for 
the rest of his life. In 63 he was consul. 
He was not, however, well supported by 
the nobility, who always remembered 
that he was not the descendant of one of 
the noble families. His year of office 
was crowded with events, his chief 
speeches being those made against Publius 
liullus and Catiline (q.v.). The case of 
Rablrius Postumus found him deserted by 
the senatorial party, and since ho had 
rejected the overtures made by Caesar 
(q.v.), he was forced into exile (58). 
ReeaXied In the following year, he found 
that his property In Rome hafl been 
destroyed at the instigation of Clodlns 
(q.v.); and cdthough he was enthusiasti¬ 
cally welcomed by the people, ho could 
obtain no redroas for nls losses. The 
next 6 years were devoted largely to 
literature; and when ho did Intervene in 
public life, it was only to flounder patheti¬ 
cally from one error of Judgrnont to the 
next. In a letter written at this unhappy 
time, C. frankly confesses: ‘I have 
behaved like a perfect ass.* In .52 bo 
defended Annius Mllo (q.v.), who was 
charged witii the murder of Clodius, and 
Id the same year he was sent to govern the 
prov. of Cilicia. He put down sev. 
risings In tliat prov. and did Ms best to 
alleviate the distress which existed there. 
In 60 he returned to Romo, but did not 
enter the city. He found tliat war was 
inevitable, and threw in his lot uitb 
Pompey, taking, however, no very active 
part in the war, and finally returning to 
Rome In 47, on the Invitation of Ou«?ar. 
During the latter’s dictatorship he re¬ 
frained from politloe, again devoting 
himself to literature. At tills time he 
also suffered much from domestic troubles: 
he divorced hJs wife, Terentia. and married 
bis ward, whom also lie shortly afterwords 
divorced; his greatest sorrow, however, 
was the death of hJs daughter, Tullia. 

For some time after (^oesar’s murder 
C. took no part In politics, but was 
gradually to resume his role. He became 
the acknowledged leader of the ropublicsan 
arty, and relied for safety on the in- 
uoDce which he felt he had over 
Octavian. In 43, however, ho was 
amongst the proscribed, and on 7 Dec. 
of tliat year ho was slain. His head was 
exposed In Rome, and there Fulvia, the 
wife of Antony and widow of Clodius, 
thrust a bodkin through his tongue. His 
chief philosophical works are Oraiore, 
De liejmMim, Rrtifus, Orator, Academira, 
I)e Finibus, Tueculanae JXepuiationes, 
De Natura Veorum. Dt Stnectuie, Pt 
AmicUia, and De Offlciia. Among his 
most notable speeches are the Vorrlne 
orations, the defence of duentius, the 
14 orations against Mark Antony (the 
Philippics), and the defence of Milo. Bis 
political works Include 66 speeches, all 
professing to have been delivered in the 
forum or the ourfa. though some of them, 
as, for example, that for Milo and t^e 
greater number of the PhUippic*, were 
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written for pub. but not actually do- 
lirered. G.% letters remain without doubt 
the most Taluable of all his writin«:s. 
They fall nto 3 groups; Ad AUieum, 
Ad FamiliareSt and Ad Quinium Frairem. 
The best complete ed. of C/s complete 
works Is that of O. F. W. Muller and others 
(1860-00). £ds. and trans. of separate 
works are numerous. Se^ especially the 
complete Letters ed. by R. Y. Tyrrell and 
L. C. Purser (1904-18). See fdm F. R. 
Cowell, Cicero and the Roman Republic, 
1948. 
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A bust in the OapItoUne Museum, 
Rome. 


Cicero. Marcus Tullius (b. 66 BC),ODly 
son of Marcus Tullius C., the great orator, 
and his wife Tercntia. In 44 bc ho 
Joined the republican party and served 
as military tribune under Brutus in Macc' 
donia. After the battle of Philippi. 
42 BC, he fled to Sicily, where he Joined 
Sextus Pompeius, but on the conclusion 
of peace between the latter and the 
triumvirs In 39 bo he returned to Rome. 
Octavian received him as his colleague 
in his consulship of 30 BO. Nothing more 
is known of him. 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius (c. 102-43 bc), 
younger brother of Marcus Tullius C, He 
was aedile in 67, praetor in 62, and for 3 
years governor in Asia, where hJs vile 
habits earned him on evil reputation. 
He dlsUnguisbed himself as one of CaosaPs 
officers In Gaul. In tlio civil war between 
Pompev and Gaesar he Joined the former, 
but later deserted him and reinstated 
himself with Caesar. He was put to 
death In the proscriptions of 43 BO. 

Cicero, Industrial tn in NK. Illinois. 
U.S.A., with large telephone, radio, and 
cleotrioal equipment plant. Steel, Iron, 
copper, and brass products; home appit* 
anoes, building materials, tools, hardware; 
clay, rubber, asbestos, and wood pro¬ 
ducts; paints, varnishes, clothing, Md 
musioiU instruments are manuf. Pop. 
67,600. 

Ciesront, guide, especially for gaUerlss 


Cid 

of art or museums or other places cl 
historical interest. The term was first 
applied in Italy tc antiquarians and men 
of learning, and is supposed to be derived 
from Cicero as typical of such. 

Cicester, see Cirbnobsteb. 

OioIndeUdae, family of coleopterous 
insects in the section Adephaga, consists 
of active, voracious, and teireswial species 
commonly known as tiger-beeties. Their 
colouring is generally rich and metallic, 
and the insecta are to be found on sandy 
plains or heaths, sometimes on the sea¬ 
shore or the shore of rivs. 

Gioisbeo, It. word applied to a gallant 
who waits upon a married woman. 
Among the higher ranks of It. society it 
was formerly the fashion for a C. to be in 
daily attendance upon the married lady 
of his choice, who could never be seen in 
public with her husband. The word is 
synonymous with cavaliere servente and 
patito. It originally meant a knot of 
ribbons, hanging on to the hilt of a sword 
or to the handle of a fan. 

Cicuia, genus of highly poisonous 
umbelliferous perennial herbs, of which 
C. niroaa, Cowbane. is found locally In 
shallow water, ditches, and marshes in 
Britain, N. and O. Europe, and 

Cid, The, historical and leiTOndary hero 
of Spain. The legends which have accu¬ 
mulated round his name for a time gave 
rise to the theory that he was a purely 
mytiiioal character, but it has since been 
proved that he existed, although his 
deeds, great as they were, are not actually 
dontioal with those with which he is 
credited. New research, much of it into 
Moorish sources, ofteu lends surprising 
confirmation to the historical accuracy of 
the Poema de Mio Cid (q.v.). Thus a 
recently discovered nasso^ by Ben Alia- 
tib not merely confirms the C.*8 victory 
at Cuarte, in Valencia, but describes In 
detail the strategy ascribed to him in the 
poem. He was 6. during the fourth 
decade of the 11th cent., of a noble 
Castilian family. He reached manhood 
list at the time when Ferdinand died and 
oft his dominions divided amongst his 
5 children. He became a prominent 
supporter of Sanoho of Castile; Spain at 
this time was equally divided among^ the 
Moors and the Spaniards. The Moors 
also, freed from uiegianoe to the cali¬ 
phate, were divided up Into small and 
fndei>endent states, continually quarrel¬ 
ling amongst themselves as well as with 
the Spaniards. The Spaniards, moreover, 
were not in a very muted state. The 0. 
plunged into the wars of the period: he 
won the title of Campeador by his valour 
in fighting against Navarre, and he sup¬ 
ported Sancho of Castile against his 
brother Alfonso. Whilst Journeying to 
Seville to collect tribute from one of tiie 
subject Moorish rulers, ho took part in the 
fight against the King of Granada, whose 
forces he was responsible for routing. 
Returning to Burgos, he found himscut 
the victim of a plot and was forced into 
exile (c. 1076). After this date the C. 
became the captain of a tree company. 
He sold his services, now fighting for 
the Moors, now for the Christians. His 
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Taloiix em a warrior and his capability as 
a ffenoral ccumot be doubted, but although 
he made many attempts to reoont^ 
Aifonso of Castile, his career at this time 
must be regarded in the light of a mer¬ 
cenary and not a national patriot. He 
led a successful expedition against 
Valencia, and for some time ruled over 
Valencia and Murcia. The Almoravldes, 
whom he had defeated on more than one 
occasion, at length rose once more against 
him, and although he was not personally 
defeated, his army and chief lie\itenant 
were. In 1099, worn out with war and 
griof, he died. The city of Valencia held 
out for yet another 3 years, and at the 
end of that time his body was taken to 
Burgos and there buried. He has been 
regarded always as the national hero, and 
within a cent, of his death legend after 
legend had sprung up concerning him. 
Over 200 ballads still exist which have 
him for tlielr hero, and which ascribe to 
him all sorts of wonderful and heroic 
adventures. See Southey’s Chronicles of 
the Cid, 1808; R. Menendez Pidal, La 
Espafla del Cid, 1948; Wm Morwin 
(translator). The Cid^ 1958. 

Cider, alcoholic beverage made from the 
j uice of apples. The proportion of alcohol 
depends on the composition of the fruit 
employed, the method by which fermenta¬ 
tion is carried out, and any subsequent 
treatment, such as blending and sweeten¬ 
ing. In England C. contains from 2 to 
8 per cent of alcohol, but special C.s made 
from juice with added sugar may contain 
10 per cent or more. C.s oontaining a 
large proportion of unfermented sugar cure 
known as sweet C. s.those containing little 
sugar are known as dry C.s and the term 
rough is applied to those dry C.s that 
contain some acetic acid. The chief C. 
diets, of England are the cos. of Hereford. 
Devon, Somerset, and Glos, and to a 
less extent, Worcs, Kent, and Norfolk, 
with a C. acreage of (1954) 40.000; some 
C. is made in Ireland; large quantltios are 
made in the N. districts of France and in 
Switzerland; some is made in Germany 
and in Spain. In the U.S.A. the term C. 
is applied to xmfermented apple juice; 
limited amounts of C„ termed hard cider, 
ore made. The premier C. apple is 
Kingston Block; others well known are 
Yarlington Mill, Dabinett. Bulmer’s 
Norman, and Slaok*ma-Glrdle, The 
apples used are grown for that purpose, 
mainly in farm orchards, and they are 
usually unsuitable for eating on account 
of their high acidity, bitterness, or astrin- 
gency. The apples are crushed in a mill 
and the jxiioe Is pressed out from the pulp 
or pomace. The juice is allowed to fer¬ 
ment spontaneously In casks or tanks 
at ortiinary temp. The casks are kept 
full, and, after the froth has subsided, 
an air lock is inserted to keep air away 
from the C., as this would lead to acetifi- 
oation, and the C. would become vinery. 
The period of fermentation may last from 
a few weeks to sev. months according to 
the fruit used; after this the O. is syphoned 
from the lees or yeast deposit and stored 
in a cool place; it may be racked again in 
a tew months. The good quality of O. 


depends upon the choice of fruit used, a 
satufaotory fermentation, with freedom 
from aoetifloation or other disorders, and 
oool storage. Its flavour should be 
balanced in sweetness, acidity, and astrin- 
genoy; the preferred flavour varies from 
one dist. to another. O. has long been 
the favourite beverage of the inhab. of tlio 
fruit-growing dlsts, and it Is still made by 
the farmers: it is also produced in the 
U.K. in C. factories to the extent of many 
millions of gedlons annually. C. research 
is carried out at the Long Ashton National 
Fruit and C. Institute. Of recent years 
in England sev. manufs. have bottled 
apple juice products of a teetotal nature 
under brand names derived from C,; 
these ore extremely palatable, and often 
so closely resemble sweet O. that only an 
expert could detect the difference. 

Ciaehandw, tn of Poland, in Warsaw 
prov., 50 m. NNW. of Warsaw (q.v.). It 
is a railway junction and agiio. centre, 
and has pottery and foodstuff manufs. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Cfego de Avila, tn in the prov. of 
Camagfley, Cuba, a oommercial centre, 
with sugar factoi*i<». Its port is Jfloaro 
<15 m. SSW.) on the Caribbean. Pop. 

23.800. 

Cielo Daloamo, or Ciullo D*Alcamo 
(beginning of 13th cent.). It. poet, h. 
Alcamo near Palermo* Ho was one of 
the first to write poetry in Italian. Of 
his works only one poem remains, written 
between 1231 and 12.50. Tills Is a 
spirited dialogue of 32 stanzas between 
lover and lady, and was trans. by Rossetti 
in Dante and his Circle. It is one of the 
liveliest poems of this period. See F. 
Torraca, Studi sulla lirica ital. del Dne- 
cento, 1902, and A. Monteverdlni, Studi 
medievali, 16, 1943. 

Ci6neaga, or San Juan de Ci6neaga. port 
in Magdalena dept, Colombia, near the 
mouth of O. Grande, or lagoon of Santa 
Marta. It exports bananas. Pop. 

22.800. 

Cienfuegot, tn in Las Villas prov., 
Cuba, on S. coast and 140 m. ESE. of La 
Habano. It is situated on a fine, shel¬ 
tered bay. and is an important seaport of 
Cuba. It baa an active trade in sugar 
and tobacco products. Pop. 52,900. 

Cieszyn, tn of Poland, In Katowice 
prov., on the Olza, 40 m. SSW. of Kato¬ 
wice (q.v.). It Is divided by the rlv. 
from the Czechoslovak tn of T^n (q.v.), 
with whloh it once formed one tn (see 
Tesohkn). There are cool mines in the 
diet., and there are engineering and paper 
industries. Pop. 15,000. 

Cieza, Sp. tn In the prov. of Murcia, on 
the Segura. It lies on a plateau sur¬ 
rounded by mts, has a mined Rom. fort, 
and a trade in grain, wine, olives, and 
fruit. Pop. 24,400. 

Cigala, Lanfranoo (c. 1218-78), It. poet, 
b. Genoa. He wrote some religious verse, 
and poems dealing with political subjects, 
such as Louis IX and his crusade. In hie 
love lyrics, which are of a delicate beauty, 
he writes about 2 Provencal ladies, 
Adalais de Vidaihana and Ssdvaja. Only 
30 of the poems have been preserved, and 
these have neror been oritif^y ed. 
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Offar, roll of tobacco leaf for sxnoklncr 
I>urpo«es. The prototype of the C. was 
oHc of the earliest known form® of 
Hmoklmr. and its nse was widespread 
among the natives of the Americas at 
tl>o time of (k)liimhns’s voyages. The C. 
was adopted by the Rp. and I^ortugneso 
sailorH, but although Eng. and other 
mariners were occasional! 3 ' seen with 
crudes rolls of tobacco lesaf this method 
of smoking was, to all intents anel pnr- 
nesstss, oonttnerl In the W. world to the 
llKSrian pe?ninHula for almost 3 cents., 
probably owing t.o the almost univt^rsal 
acceptance of the pipe. The Cl. was 


of the C., is rolled in a leaf known as the 
binder or bunch wrapper, which has to he 
made to the shape, size, and weight of the 
particular C. li^lnally this is covered with 
an outer leaf called the wrax»i>er. The 
wnrapper is the most expensive leaf used 
in C. inanuf., a’nd has to be sound and of 
good texture and colour. The binder 
heed not have these qualities, and inferior 
grades and colours can )>o used, hut It is 
prtdeiable for it to be sound and of good 
sixe. Both wrapT»er and binder must 
have good steady burning qualities. For 
filler the small and broken leaves can be 
used. The shape, size, and colour of C.s 
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l)rougbt to KngJand as a n^ult of the 
IVninsular war, and in spite of much 
critkism gmdually ousted the smitf habit 
which was fashionable at that time. By 
181b the produ<‘tl«m of C.s in England was 
hicreasing rapidly. Leaf for the Brit. 

industry is obtained from the l^S.A. 
(particulrtrij' Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
I’ennsylviiiiia), Brazil, Cuba, W. Canada, 
.lautaica, Brit. N. Bonico, Dominican Bop. 
(San Domingo), and the Dutch E. Indies. 

C.s arc proiiuced hy 3 methods: (cr) 
entirely hand-made, which requln^s the 
greaU^st skill and is the most expensive; 
ih) the mould principle, whew^ the bunches 
are shatu^l cither by hand or machine, 
and pressed in wooden moulds, after 
which the outer wrapper is put on by 
hand; (c) entirely machine-made. Those 
machines are coinpt^sed of a bunch¬ 
making unit and a wrrapplng unit, and are 
manned by 2 operators. To moke a C. 
the filler, which Is the inside or the core 

E.E. 3 


art^ indiciittni on the outside of the C. box. 
There are many shapes and sizes, and 
there is no hard and fast rule governing 
the choice of name to describe them, 
although certain names havt^ become 
iMjccptycd by coniinon nsap 3 . For instance 
Corona indicates a straight-shaped C. with 
a rounded top approxiiiiatelj" 5^ In. long, 
while a torpedo shape (i.e. a pointed 0 , 
drawn in at both ends) might l>e called 
Iniperiale or EleganU*.. Panatella de¬ 
notes a thin straight C. 5 in. to 6 In. long 
—the imported varieties being pointed 
while the Brit, product is usually open at 
both ends. Cheroots vary oonslderably 
in size, hut are nsuall^^ straight or very 
slightly tapert^d with both ends left open. 

The colours or shades of C.s are denot^^d 
hy the following markings; Claro, light: 
Colorado claro, medium light; Colorado, 
medium; Colorado maduro, medium dark; 
Ma<luro, dark. 

Cigarette (dimin. of the word cigar), 

Q 
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small roll of ftne*out tobcmoo, usually 
wrapped In thlu paper. C.s were popu¬ 
larised in Enerlaud by soldiers returnlufir 
from the Crimean War, and the first Knff. 
factory was set up at Walworth in 1856. 
O. smoldng has increased steadily, par¬ 
ticularly since the two world wars, and 
it now provides considerable revenue 
through heavy tobacco import duti^. 
The most popular C.s in Great Britain 
are made from flue-cured Virginia type 
tobacco. This tobacco originated in the 
U.S.A., which still produces the finest 
types, and remains the main source of 
supply. In recent years Virginia type 
tobacco has been produced successfully 
in other countries, notably Canada, 
Rhodesia, and India. Turkish C.8 are 
also raanuf. in Great Britain, but their 
liighly distinctive flavour Is not generally 
popular in that countrj^. The term 
Turkish is loosely applied to cover all 
oriental tobacco, l.e. tobaccos grown in 
the Near E., including Turkey, Greece, 
Cyprus, Syria, and the Balkans. Ameri¬ 
cans prefer blended C.s, which are often 
sweetened with glycerine. Customs re¬ 
gulations in Great Britain forbid the 
treatment of C-s In this way. Contrary 
to widespread belief, saltpetre is never 
used during manuf. Considerable quan¬ 
tities of C.s are exported from Great 
Britain. C.s were originally made by 
hand, but hand-making Is gradually dying 
out, having been superseded by modem 
high-speed machinery. There are two 
methods of hand-making—rolling by 
hand and ptish work. In which the tobacco 
is filled Into a ready-made paper tube. 
Modern C.-making machines, having been 
fed with cut tobacco, bobbins, containing 
up to 3 m. of C. paper, printing ink, and 
paste, can produce perfect (\s at the rate 
of 1000 per rnln. The cut toliacfio is fed 
int-o a narrow' trough housing the C. paper, 
which runs in an endless stream from the 
bobbin. A printing device, incorporated 
in the mochine, has meanwhile printed 
the maker’s name and brand name, at 
C.-length inter\'als, on the paper. One 
edge having been gummed, the paper Is 
curled round the tobacco and sealed to 
form one long O., which is cut into lengtlis 
by a rotating knife. Machines are also 
used for packing cartons and boxes, and 
electrical devices eject any packet con¬ 
taining an Incorrect num ber of C.s. Many 
novelty types of C. have been produced— 
scented C.s, self-lighting (’.s, and C.s in 
coloured papers—but none has attained 
popularity. The recent implication of 
C. smoking in the development of lung 
cancer is serious and has stimulated con¬ 
siderable research. 

Cigtiano, It. tn, In Piedmont (q.v.), 
19 m. W. of Vorcelli (q.v.). Pop. 6000. 

Cignani, Carlo (1628-1719), It. painter, 
b, Bologna; a pupil of Battista Cairo and 
Francesco Albanl, he derived his Inspira¬ 
tion from Correggio. His best-known 
work is the ‘Assumption of the Virgin.’ 
at Forli. Others are * Entry of Paul III 
Into Bologna*; ‘Francis I touching for 
King's Evil’; ‘Power of Love/ painted on 
the wall of the palace at Parma; and 
‘Adam and Eve,’ at The Hague. His 


son Felice (1660-1724) and nephew 
Paolo (1709-1764) were also painters. 

CignaroU, Giovanni Botiino (1706-70), 
It. painter, who In 1769 became director 
of the academy at Verona. He belonged 
to the late Venetian school. 

Cigoii, Lodovioo Ca^l da (1559-1613), 
It. painter, architect, and poet, 5. Cigoii, 
Tuscany. He was a pupil of Alessandro 
Allori (q.v.) and Santl dl Tito, but he 
followed the great Florentine painters 
and especially Correggio, bei^ known 
as the Florentine Correggio. His ‘ Ecce 
Homo,' which gained a prize against 
Passignani and Caravaggio, was taken to 
France by Napoleon, but restored to 
Florence in 1815. His paintings include 
‘St Peter healing the Lame Man,* in St 
Peter’s at Rome; ‘Conversion of St Paul,* 
in the church of Son Paolo fuori lo Mure; 
‘Story of Psyche,’ In fresco at the Villa 
Borghese; and a ‘Martyrdomof Stephen.* 

Cilia are minute, flne-hair-like proto¬ 
plasmic processes attached to one or both 
ends or the sides of some bacilli, by means 
of which they propel tliemselves. Bacilli 
possessing them are termed motile. 
Cells with C. attached also line some 
parts of many-trelled animals. In man 
the epithelial ceils lining some of the 
organs of the upper respiratory tract are 
ciliated. 

Ciljata, div. of the Protozoa, which 
move and feed by means of cilia, and may 
possess undulating membranes near the 
mouth, membranellae and cirri. The 
body is nearly alw'ays surrounded by a 
thin layer of cuticle, contains many nuclei 
and sev. contractile vacuoJes, Repro¬ 
duction is by means of div, and by a sexual 
process of conjugation. 

Cilicia, clfisricai and now obsolete name 
for region of Asiatic Turkey (q.v.), along 
the S. coast between .Syria (q.v.) and 
Paraphylia (q.v.). which befort^ the First 
World War was included in the Turkish 
vilayet of Adana (q.v.). In anct gew)- 
graphy it included the valley of Adana 
and Tarsus, boimded by the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the S., Mt Taurus on the X., 
and Amanus on the E. It was part of the 
Persian Empire until Alexander’s con¬ 
quest, 331 liC. At his death it fell to 
Ptolemaic rule and later to the Selcuc^idae. 
The iiihab. of the mountainous dlsts. 
became famous pirates. In 64 BC it was 
subdued by Pompoy and made Rom. ter. 
It formed part of the Osmanli Empir<s in 
151.5. In 1833 it was ruled from Cairo, 
but was evacuated by Meheraet in 1840. 
and given back to the Turks. It is now 
included in the vilayet of Adana (.Seylian) 
in Turkish Asia Minor. Only ruins 
remain of its 2 great tns, Tarsus and Soil, 
once centres of Gk civilisation. By the 
treaty of Sevres (q.v.) part of was 
granted to France, but in 1921, after 
serious conflict with the Nationalist 
forces, France abandoned all claim to the 
dist. The products of the diet, include 
com, wool, and sesame. 

CiUoian Oates, or Ktilek Bogaz, narrow 
pass over the Taums range In Asia Minor. 
The great lilghway led from the W„ on 
a long rough descent frc»m the central 
plateau, to the valley of Adana and Tarsus. 
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At th« ffates themselTes the width of the 
road is 25 ft. 

OilU, tee CfiLJE. 

Cima, Giovanni Battista, called CIma da 
Conarliano (c. 1460-1518), Venetian 

painter, a pupil of Montagna (q.v.). His 
work resembles that of Giovanni Bellini 
(q.v.), whose studio foreman he is believed 
to have been. In various churches at 
Venice are to be found his ‘Saint John the 
Baptist’; ‘Saint James and Saint 
Nicliolas’; and ‘Saint Thomas touching 
the Wounds of Christ.’ Other of his 
works are at Milan, Munich, and Dresden. 
In the Louvre is his ‘ Vii^n and the Child 
Jesus,’ and in the National Gallery, 
London, are a number of panels. 

Cimabue, Giovanni (1240-c. 1302), It. 
painter, otherwdse known tis Cenni di 
Pepo, b. Florence. Little is known of his 
life but he worked in Home, whert^ he may 
have I'eceived his training, also at Pisa and 
F'lortnice. Tradition credits him with 
being the greatest artist of his time, but 
much of the work attributed to him is 
not authenticated. According to V’^asari 
he was the real founder of It. painting. 
This may l)e taken to imply that he w'as 
the first to break notably away from the 
rigid conventions of Byzantine art and to 
Introduce a tendency ^iwarda naturalism. 
In the latter respect lie w'os outshone by 
his pupil Giotto, whom he is supposed to 
have found as a child drawing on a slate 
with a piece of (‘oal, and brought to 
Florence to ttiach. A famous painting 
attrihuttai to iiim is a ‘ Madonna and 
Child with .Angels,’ w’hlch forms the altar- 
piece of the chapel of the Hucellai in Santa 
Maria Novella. Florence, but according to 
some this work has Imhui proved to he by 
l)n(^<^io. Other Madonnas art* to be fomid 
in the Academy of Arts at Florence and at 
the Louvrt*. He is also credited with 
some frescoes in the church of Son Fran¬ 
cesco, Pisa; his most famous work is a 
mosaic in the cutliedrai at IMsa, ‘('hrist in 
Glory between the Virgin and John the 
Kvaugelist.’ He is buried in the cathedral 
at Florence. See T. (’ole and W. J, Still¬ 
man. Old IfalMn Maetfre, 1892; Julia 
('artwright (Mrs Ady), PaifUersof FUtrence, 
19(11 ; also G, Vasari. Liws of the Painters 
(Everyman’s Library). 1927; (’rowe and 
(’avalcaselle. History of Painting in Italy, 
1923. 

Cimarota, Domenioo (1749-1801). It. 
musical composer, b. Aversa, Naples. 
His first comic opera, siravnganze del 
eonie, composed when he was 23. was a 
OTeat success. He become the rival of 
Paisiello and wrote over 60 comic and 
serious operas. The most famous before 
his call to St Petersburg by Gatherlne II 
in 1787 were h'ltalwna in lAmdra, 1778, 
and the settings of Metnstasio’s Alessandro 
neW rarfM!:, 1781 .and //Oiimptodc, 1784,the 
latter the most frequently set libretto. 
Duly 2 works appeared during the stay tn 
Hussla, which ended when he was called to 
Vienna to suooeed Salieri. It was there in 
1792 that he pmduoed his most famous 
work. /I matrimonio segreio, based on 
The vlandeMinc Marriage by Oolman and 
Garrick. This is still performed, and Jjc 
asineie femminili, 1794, was revived by 


Diagbilev In 1920. C/s last years were 
troubled by the revolution at Naples and. 
he d. at Venice on the way to Russia for a 
second visit. 

Cimbsx, genus of hymenopterous insects 
in the sawfly family, Tenthredinldoe. The 
species are often larger than bees, al¬ 
though most of the other members of the 
family are small and inconspicuous. The 
larvae are often very destructive to v^e- 
tabie life, e.g. C. americana, which is 
known to destroy large elm-trees. 

Cimbri, or Kimbri. Ger. tribe: Pliny 
writes of the peninsula of Jutland as the 
CUmbric Chersonese; Pomponius Mela that 
the and Teutones lived on the Sinus 
Codanus, i.e. the SW. corner of the Baltic. 
In Ptolemy’s map Jutland is also marked 
as the (’Irabric C’hersonese. It was for¬ 
merly thought that the C. were Cells 
{Cymry. the Welsh), but this view is not 
now held. At the end of the 2nd cent. 
Bc they invaded Gaul, Illyria, and Ittily. 
In 113 BC the Horn, consul Cn. Paplrius 
Garbo was defeated by them at Noreia 
(C’arinthia). They then moved W., and in 
109 BC defeated the consul M. Junius 
Silamis in the S. of Gaul. In 10.5, led by 
their king Bolorix, they annihilated the 
Horn. Army under Cn. Mallius Maximus 
and (‘oepio at Arausio (Grange). Turning 
off towards 8pain, they were driven back, 
and in 103 overran Gaul as far as the 
Seine, where the resistance of the Belgae 
[ forced them S. once more. With the 
Teutones they moved S. with the Intern- 
tion of invading Italy and conquering 
Rome. They divided their forces, the 
Teutones to take the W., the C. the E.. 
passage of the Alps. At Aquae Sextiae 
; (Ai.x), 18 m. N. of Marseilles. Cains Marius, 
tlie Bonn, consul, inflicted a total and 
I cnishing defeat on the Teutones, 102 bc. 

! The G. had passed the Alps to the E., and 
I had forced the other Rom. army under 
I LuLitlus C^atulus beyond the Adige and 
! the Po. Marius followed up his victory 
over the Teutones by a still more crushing 
blow upon the (\ on the Raudine plain, 
near Vercellae, annihilating their forces 
and killing Hoiorlx. 

Cimbrio Peninsula, see Ji^Ti.A>rD. 

Cimioidae, small family of hemipterous 
insects, in the section Heteroptera, is 
I’epresented in most lands where civilisa¬ 
tion is predominant. The insects are 
parasitic on various vertebrates, such as 
men and birds, but are In turn preyed on 
by larger inset*,ts. The chief genus is 
Cimex, which contains few species, and 
none with which mankind would not 
gladly dispense. Cimex leetularius is the 
bed-bug. See Bua. 

Cimiolfuga, genua of ranunoulaceous 
plants, consists of perennial herbs with 
divldefl leaves and racemes of whitish 
flowers; the roots act as drastic purgatives, 
and are poisonous. 

Cimiez (anot Civitas Cemenallansis), 
residential dist. of Nice (q.v.), France, in 
the N. of the tn. It has a Rom. arena, a 
notable church (partly Gothic), and fine 
hotels and villas. It was a favourite 
*4resort of Queen Victoria. 

• Gimlnna, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 18*m. SK. of 
Palermo (q.v.). Pop. 6500. 
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Cimnimrii, anot people mentioned by 
Homer as liYinfir on the banhs of a Btroam 
in darkness and mist {Octysaey^ xi. 14), An 
liistorical race of this name dwelt on the 
Pains Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and in Asiatic 
Sannatia. Driven out by the Scythians, 
they passed into Asia Minor. About 657 
JBt5 tliey invaded Lydia, but wore llnally 
expelled by AJyattos (610-560 uc). Tholr 
ideutltlcation '^th the Cimbri of Jutland 
rests upon no evidence other than simi¬ 
larity of name. 

Cimolite* variety of clay (hydrous alu¬ 
minium silicate), which is used as fuller’s 
earth (q.v.), to absorb firrease and oil from 
cloth. It is found in the is. of Arprentiera. 
Droeoe, and has been mined from anct 
times. 

Cimon (c. 507-449 »(’), (xdebratod 

xVthenian prcneral, eon of the great Milti- 
ndes and Hegosipyle. He distinguished 
himself by his valour in the Persian wars, 
and was, with Aristides, put in command 
of the Gk doet sent to Asia against the 
Pei'sians. He was later in solo command 
of the Gk naval forces, and conquered the 
isle of ycj'ros in 470 Kt\ He achieved a 
dual triumph in 468 or 467, defeating the 
Persian fleet off the K. Kuiyraedoii in 
Pamphylia, and later in the same day 
winning a battle on the land. He was for 
some time one of the most prominent 
members of the aristocratic x»arty in 
Athens: in pursuance of his i>olicy of 
friendliness to Simrta, he led an Athenian 
force to aid them when the lielots revedted 
in 462 BC. The Spartans, h»)wever, dis¬ 
missed witli scorn bis pmffercd aid, and 
the Atheniatis in anger ostracised hiirr in 
the following year on a. pretext of corrup¬ 
tion. He was recalled in 457 (or 451), and 
lie defciitod the Persians off the coast of 
(‘yprus; the victory was duo to him, hut 
he d. before the engagement. 

Clropulung, tn of Tin mania, 86 rn. NW. 
of Bucharest, in the 13th cent, the first 
seat of the voivodes of Wallaehia, and 
now on imporUint spa. Pop. (1930) 
13,900. 

Cimpulung Moldovenesc, or Kimpolung, 

tn of Bukovina, Rumania, on tlio Moldava, 
situated about 55 m, ,S.SW. of Cliernovtsv. 
Pop. (1930) 10,060. 

Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark, gen as of 

Huhiaceae, consiste of about 46 species 
of S. Amer. evergreen trees. Tliey vary 
very much in size, have? evergreen loaves, 
and flowers in panicles, white or i»ink in 
cr>lour. The useful part of thes<* tre<‘8 Is 
their bark, from which tpiiniue is maiiuf., 
this medicine first being ii.sed t»y the 
Countess of (’hinchon, wife of the ruler of 
Peru, to cure a fever, about the yisar 1638. 
After this it was taken to various idaecs in 
Europe by the .Tosuits, and ohtaine<l the 
name of Jesuits’ bark. The work of 
obtaining the bark of these trees is curried 
on by Indians, who have to make their 
way through thick foi*e>st8 to the trees. 
The latter are dotacihed from any vegeta¬ 
tion growing round the stem, and after 
having been felled as near tlie root as 
possible, have their bark cut off from both 
the main stem and the branches. It is 
then dried and packed, the thinner hark 
of the branches curling up to form quills. 


This method, however^ was seen to be very 
expensive, and was leading to the exter¬ 
mination of the trees, Acoordiogiy, 
plantations were triM in other parts, 
especially Algeria, Java, the Himalaya, 
and Ceylon. Cinchinodtne, cinchonine, 
and other alkaloids ai*e obtained from the 
bark in addition to quinine. 

Cinchona Bark Alkaloids. The term 
alkaloid (q.v.) is applied to certain basic 
substiiiices derived from plants and 
chemically relat«Hl to pyridine, quinone, 
etc. They are generally of considerable 
physiological potency and many aw 
valuable drugs. Sov, distinct members 
of the grouT» have been obtained from 
C. H.. tlic most important being guinive. 
CaoHsiDjNs. and cineJumine. (j^HsaON*, 
togetWr with gitinidinc, an isoincuide 
(ace JsoMKKlsM) of quinine, and rinchoni- 
dine, an isonieride of cinchonine. Quinine, 
which is a spotdflc for malaria and an 
excellent f(‘brifuge. is a wldte crystalline 
solid melting at 177 ('. It ivadily fonns 
salts, e.g. (piinine 8uli>bate. and these salt^ 
are usually pwferred in medicine to the 
alkaloid itself. Ammoniatod tincture of 
quinine is a sohitioii of quinine sulphate 
ill a niixtuiv of water and alcohol to wiilc.h 
a little ainmoniu has iieen added. Cin¬ 
chonine is very similar in constitution to 
quinine, but a solution of its sulpiiate chx's 
not show the el)arm*t4'>ristir iluorescenec of 
quinine sulphate solutions. The structure 
of the ('. H. A. has been Hoiv(‘d only 
recently, and so far it has not been possible 
to make them syntiietically. Similar 
compounds, however, sueli as niepacriii 
(Ger. Atehriii) have lM‘<m artifleially ptte 
pared in the laboratory. 

Cinchonine {(’j»HtjONa). ulkaloiil pw- 
laired from I'ineboiin, the bark <»f (x*rtHhi 
troths grown in S, America and the E. and 
\V. Indies. Giuchona (contains 5 alka¬ 
loids, quinine, quiuidine, ('., einchonldlne, 
and eonquinamine, of which G, and cin- 
chonidine nr<^ isomeric. G. Is simllur to 
<iuinine in its effect upon the malaria 
mrasitc, but is not so nettve. It aliiio 
las a tendency tf» produce convulsive 
movements in certain patients, wdUch 
renders it advisable that quinine pre¬ 
parations should he free from (’. is a 
colourless crystaillne body, insoluble in 
water. Tim sulphate is dissolved with 
difficulty in pure water, htit is soluble in 
aci<Iulatoil water. 

Cincinnati, seemul largest city of Oluo, 
on the N. hank of the Gliio K., 
220 m. SW. of Gleveland. Five bridges 
connect it with Govington and Newport. 
Kentucky. It is an important riv. haw 
port. The low-lying, level land near the 
riv. is occupied by the (lonimerclal 
hnilcllngH. The residential part is on the 
hills. There are a mirnhcr of flue build¬ 
ings, of which perhaps the best Is the 
Bom. (Catholic mthedral of St Peter’s, 
which con till ns the 'St Peter Delivered' 
by Murillo. Among other noteworthy 
examples of aridiitocture are the C.S. gov. 
buildings, the Music Hall and Exposition 
Building, the Hamilton Co. Memorial 
Building. 11)0 Ohio Mec*hanlcs Institute, 
the city hall, the co. court-house, and the 
40-storey skyscraper In Fountain Square. 
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The edixeational ixistitutiona inoiade the 
Uulv. of C., the Heb. Union College, 
Xavier Union, the College of Music, Ohio 
Mechanics Institute, and the Art 
Academy. Its cultural institutions also 
Include the Conservatory of Music, the 
Art Museum, and the Taft Mnsoum. 
lleoreation is well provided for by 95 
parks, of which the finest arc Eden Park, 
to the K., and Burnet Woods to the N. 
There is a zoological garden. The public 
library contains 1,700.000 vote. C. te a 
coinmercial centre ot the first rank, and 
Its industries arc varied and important. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
manuf. of macMnetT and machine tools, 
meat packing, soap, malt, liquors, 
<‘lothing, Olay pfoducts, and a large 
printing and pubUsliing industry. It is a 
centre of the Amer, radio industry. It 
has airhnes to Chicago, Detroit etc. 
10 Igtiteen railway ttnea meet here. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe lived here from 1832 to 
1850, and many fugitfve slaves were aided 
in C. homes In their flight to liberty. C. 
was founded In 1788. Fifty years later 
refugees from Prussia discovered that 
grimes grew abundantly in its vicinity, 
and it became a wlne-pn>ducing centre, 
and later still it was nickimniod for a time 
PorkopoUs. Since 1924 it has been 
governed by a city uumager with a council 
of 9 elected by proportional it^presenta- 
tion. It is the only city in the world 
^vliiich, out of its own resources, built a 
railwaysTstenI, tht? (’. Southern, w hich has 
for long iMsen leased by the municipality 
to one of the big trunk lines. The pop. 
in 1950 was 504,000 of whom nearly one- 
luiJf are said to he of Ger. descent. 

GfnoinnaUia, Luoios Quinoiius, one of 
tile earlicwt and most typical of the Horn, 
heroes, was ft. about 519 IM\ The logt^nd 
runs that in 458 fic, when the Horn. 
Army had l^een cut oft by the Aequi, he 
wag called from his plough Ui become 
dictator. He overcame the enemy, and 
after serving the rep., returned to his 
farm. He was again made dictator in 
139 H(\ 

dnder-hsd, name of a stratum of tlie 
Middle Porbe<*k series of the .Timisslc 
system, so called by the qnurryiueu of the 
<ltet., and composed cliictly of the aggre¬ 
gated shells of an oyster. 

Cinderford, In of Glos., ViUgland, 131 ni. 
WSW, of (Jhmeester, in the Forest, of 
Doan (q.v,), a mining, Jiglit industrial, and 
agi'lc. centre. Pop. 7028. 

Cinsas, Thessalian, rhi(‘f advi8<*r and 
minister of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. He 
studksl oratory in Athens, and was known 
as the ablest and most eloquent man of 
his time. In 280 nr, after the defeat of 
the Homans at Ileraclea, he was sent on 
a mission of peace to Rome. The terms 
were rejectea through the agency of 
Appius Claudius Caecus, the (.censor, but 
on being sent again two years later, with 
easier terms, induced the Senate to 
accept his proposals of peace. 

Cinematograph, apparatus for pro¬ 
jecting on to a screen in rapid succession 
a series of images or plotureg representing 
successive stages of appearances involving 
motion, thus producing the effect of a! 


continuously moving picture which ac¬ 
curately re-creates the normal movement 
of the people or objects photographed. 
The C. was the outcome of a oenti and 
more of experiment and invention. The 
principle on which it te based—^the per¬ 
sistence of vision—had been described as 
early as the 2nd cent., and was demon¬ 
strated by Dr Peter Mark Koget in 1824. 
The tlrst device to make use of the prin¬ 
ciple was the Thaumotrope, 1826, a disk 
of card with a design drawn on each fac'e; 
wrhon the disk was rapidly rotated the 2 
designs st^emed to be superimposed. In 
1833 J. A. Plateau's PheuakdstlBciw first 
used the ^enome&on to prodttoe amoving 
image. Homer's Zoetrope, or Wheel of 
Life, 1834. was a variation of the Phenakis- 
tiscope. It consisted of a hollow cylinder 
wdth vertical slots at regular intervals 
around the sides. It reTol\^ on a vertical 
axis, and plctnrea, arranged on strips, were 
placed ronnd the inside. Viewed through 
the slots of the revolving cylinder, the 
pictures appeared to move. These de¬ 
vices, and Beyiiaud’s Praxinosoope, 1877. 
the peak of their development, used draw'u 
images; from 18.*»1 onwa^ls various 
attempts were made to produce phot<»- 
graphic images fur use in moving-picture 
mmdiines. Means of taking photographs 
in rapid series—chronophotography— 
were developed in the 1870’s and 1880's 
by a number of scientists, notably Muy¬ 
bridge (an Englishman) in America, Mare.v 
in France, and Anschutz in Greimaaeiy. 
The most signifleani step in the develop¬ 
ment of motion pictures, however, was in 
1889 when George Eastman put on the 
market stripe of celluloid film for use in 
hte * Kodak ^ cameras. This at last gave 
both chronophotogmphera and motion- 
uictnrti cxpririmenters the material they 
had been hulking; and in the foUowbig 
year, while Mai'ey achieved bis first photo¬ 
graphic series on flexible flim, T. A. Skliscm 
aud his usstetant, W. K. L. Dickson, per¬ 
fected their Kenetosoope. Basically this 
machine differed from the modern C. in 
only one respect —the moving plctnro was 
not projected on to a screen, Imt was 
riew'ed. by one peieon at a time, in a peep- 
show ajjparatiis. The succeeding yearn 
saw- a race to produw an efficient projected 
moving picture; the prin. compotltore 
werri l^e Prince, Friose Greene, and his 
collaboratoi-s Mortimer Evans and F. H. 
Varloy, Birt Acres, and H. W. Paul in 
England, Armat and Jenkins in America, 
Skladanovsky in CJennany, and Georges 
Demeny and the Immidro Brothers in 
France. To the Lumi^res must be ooti- 
ceded priority in giving the first perfonn- 
anees to a paying public of projected, 
moving photographs; they first exhlblte<l 
their C3n6inatc^raphe at the Grand Oaf6, 
Boulevard des Capucinee, Paris, 28 Doc. 
1895. The Lumi^^res also gave the first 
public performances in this country, 
showing their Cinfiinatographe at the 
Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, on 
20 Feb. 1896. H, W. Paul followed with 
his Atilmatographe at the Alhambra a few 

C. negiitive film consists of sensltteed 
emulsion mounted on a strip of celluloid 
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35 mm. wide. It la usually obtuiued in the oorrespondlnir sound track remain en¬ 
rolls of 1000 ft for use in cameras em- tiroly separate, otherwise pictorial and 
Ployed in studios, and in rolls of 2000 ft sound adjustments could not be made, 
for use In portable cameras used on loca- When an entire fllm has been dnished, oon- 
tions unrelated to studios. Studio cameras sisting of hundreds of separate strips of 
are electrically driven, whilst portable film, each presenting a dlHerent scene or 
ctimeras are usually driven by clockwork a different fmgle of the same scene, and 
or by electric batteries. AH modern the corresponding soimd track, the original 
cameras, however, Irrespective of shsc or negative, up till now uptouched (for only 
type, are geared to run film at the rate of the ])ositlvc print is edited), is cut to 
24 pictures per sec. The dim is driven match the dually edited dim. and only 
from one spool through a gate behind the when negative cutting has been oom- 
Icns and on to a second spool. A positive pleted is a combined print made, when, for 



print is then made. Such first prints from 
negatives are termed ‘rushes,’ and are 
viewed by the producer as soon as possible 
to check results. Professional produc¬ 
tions are made on standard size dim (35 
mm.), whilst educational and amateur 
dims are usually made on substandard 
size dim—16 mm. and 9*5 mm. All C. 
dims are now made on non-iudammable 
stock. Until the late twenties dims were 
silent, their action and stories being gener¬ 
ally explained by ctiptions, and the cinema 
programme accompanied by an orchestra. 
With the birth of the talking dim both the 
technique of production and the character 
of the cinema programme were revolution¬ 
ised, for each dim supplies its own dialogue 
or music (or both), thus making orchestral 
accompaniment unnecessary. Through¬ 
out the editing stage the picture dim and 


the first time, the sound track and the 
pi<‘,ture are printed on the same film. It 
is in this form that the film is projected 
in the cinema. 

Tue S(’ueen. The once world-8t*m- 
dard rectangular-shaped screen has now 
laigely been superseded by wider screens, 
among which the best-known processes 
are the following: 

Cinerama. Developed by Fred Waller, 
Cinerama was first shown publicly in New 
York on 30 .Sept. 1952 (This is Cinerama). 
The film is 35 mm. wide and sprocketed, 
but all else about the system Is special. 
Throe cameras are used side by side, span- 
mug a wide area. Projection is from 3 
separate boxes and the 3 different images 
are accurately aligned on the screen to 
produce for viewers seated in the audi¬ 
torium centre a picture of almost natural 
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human ylaion, that is presentlnfi: panor- 
ainlo Tiews. Seven sound tracks are on a 
separate 35* 1001 . film: 5 feed londspeakere 
behind the deeply curved screen and the 
other 2 are connected to additional 
speakers to the left and rlgrht of the audi¬ 
torium. Control of sound is by an 
engineer who also adjusts picture brigTht- 
ness and focus. 

Cinemascope. This system of photo¬ 
graphy and projection wag first used in 
New York on 16 8ept. 1653 (I'he Robe). 
The special lenses for camera and pro¬ 
jector, based on earlier work by tlie Fr. 
physicist Dr Henri Chr6tien. permit a 
picture almost twice as wide as that 
obtained with the conventional lens. The 
original Cinemascope had 4 sound tracks; 
3 were fed into loudspeakers behind the 
soiwen to produce the stereophonic (or 
sound with depth) effect; the fourth fed a 
group of speakers about the auditorium 
for the surround effect. Normally on 
35-mm. film; other processes have been 
produced on 55-mm. widths. 

ristanision. This name is rtven to 
sev. technical developments in the wider 
mre&n field. The main Invention is a new 
type of camera and projector in which the 
film bears double images and moves 
horizontally from right to left through the 
machine when viewed by the operator 
from behind. The first public showing 
was in New York on 14 Oct. 1954 (JVhite 
Christmas). 

Superscope. Though photographed nor¬ 
mally, Superscope is exposed approxi¬ 
mately sprocket hole to sprocket hole 
instead of in the usual frame area. In 
colour horizontal compression is intro¬ 
duced into the matrix by Technicolor. 
Iti other printing methods compression 
can be done optically on to a dupe nega¬ 
tive and printing carried out In the normal 
manner. Anamorphic lenses expand the 
image into normal shape during projec¬ 
tion. A single photographic sound track 
is used in the usual place, and Is accom¬ 
modated by shifting the (lentre-line of the 
picture frame. A different sized aperture 
plate from the standard one is used. 

Todd'AO. The newest wider screen 
process, Todd-AO, wtis first used publicly 
in New York on 12 Oct. 1955 {Oklahoma/). 
Projected on to a deeply curved wide 
screen, the process requires only 1 camera 
and 1 projector. Four camera lenses were 
developed (the widest being 120'') and are 
classified according to the angle of cover¬ 
age. Film 65 mm. wide is used in the 
camera; with the 6 sound tmeks (1 each 
side of the sprocket holes) the projection 
Is 70 mm. wide. 

In additiofi to wider screen processes, 
other developments in the technical field 
Include: 

Threc-D. Third dimension or ‘Three- 
1 ) * is based upon the only system of truly 
stereoscopic motion pictures. It was 
widely publicised through the Brit. Film 
Institute’s showing at the Festival of 
Britain Telekineina of the first polarised 
light system in which 3 or 4 documentaries 
made by Ttaymond Bpottiswood were 
screened. These showings were eventu¬ 
al! followed in the commercial cinema by 


Arch Oboler’s production Btoana JDevU, 
which, because of its technical imperfec¬ 
tions, did a great deal to retard progress 
of the third dimensional technique. 
Three-1> is based on the fact that the 
2 eyes look at objects from slightly dif- 
feren t angles. The images projected upon 
the 2 retinas are therefore slightly dif¬ 
ferent, but the visual mechanism hi the 
brain combines them into a single three- 
dimensional impression. The 35-mm. 
stereo cameras used in Three-D pictures 
are essentially similar, as they take 2 
pictures simultaneously which are identi¬ 
cal in size and shape, and spaced apart 
horizontally. Natural Vision stercjo 
cameras and some others have a fixed 
inter-axial distance between the 2 lenses 
of 2J in.—the distance separating tlie 
human eyes. Other systems such as the 
Norllng and the Stereo techniques employ 
devices to permit variable lens spaciug 
aud variable convergence. These 2 films 
are tlien projected from 2 jirojectors which 
are Interlocked by either electrical or 
mecdiaulcal equipment to obtain exact 
synchronisation. However, it is essential 
that the right and left films reach only the 
right and left eyes respectively of the 
spectator in order that the brain may com¬ 
bine the 2 images into a stereoscopic 
impression. This Is accomplished by the 
use of polarised light. 

Dynamic Frame. During shooting, 2 
sets of movable masks, which govern 
height and width of picture, are brought 
into play, and projection provides a con¬ 
stantly changing shape of picture, con¬ 
tracting or expanding whilst the film is on 
the screen. The first Dynamic Frame 
film {The Door in the Wall) was screened 
In 1956 in London and was produced by 
Glen Alvey under the auspices of the 
Brit. Film Institute Experimental Pro¬ 
duction Fund. 

PRODUmON AND DlSTBIBLTTION. Tho 
production of a feature film is carried out 
by a team of highly skilled technicians, 
grouped into different dents and en-ordin- 
ated by the director, who is responsible 
for the results. The chief technicians are 
the lighting cameraman, the recorder, tho 
art director, and the editor, each aided 
by technical assistants. In control of a 
studio which may be making 3, 4, or more 
films simultaneously, each with its owii 
director, is the producer, who is finally 
responsible to the company for all pio- 
ductlons. Whereas each film is being 
made by a director, all the directors are 
responsible to the producer. 

Films may be broadly divided into 2 
main categories—features and shorts, 
most of the former being fictional and 
most of the latter being factual, covering 
documentary production and newsreels. 
There are 2 main channels through which 
films are exhibited: the theatrical or 
ordinary chiema exhibition for providing 
entertainment, and the non-theatricaU 
which covers the distribution and exhi¬ 
bition of films of an informative and 
instructional character to audiences un¬ 
related to cinemas, as In chibs, institutes, 
factories, colleges. Non-theatrical shows 
are usually given on substandard size 
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aiai. Tbe non-tlioatiioal film show d©- Histobt of the Fij-m and Film 
veioped enonnously during the Second Acting. Actuality nuns and topical 
World War in oU countries, and the govs, events, fllined often from studio reoon- 
of the belligerent nations organised regular structions. wore the mainstay of the C, 
prop 4 igtvnda film shows to keep their for public exhibition in its early days, 
respective pops, informed on all vital Pioneer work in this direction is associated 
matters. Brit, documentalists excel in with the names of L6ou tiaumont, (.'harles 
tbe production of such short dbns, and Poth6, and (ieorges M61i^s in France, 
the non-theatrical system of distribution Edison, Kdwiu P»)rter. and (-arl Lacmrale 
has given them the opportunity, denied in the U.S.A., and in Great Britain Peril 
them by the (louble-featiire cinema pro- Hepworth, .1. Williamson, 11. W. Paul, 
gramme, of obtaining laigc audiences, and Bennett Stanford, wdio made tllms 
Since 194a non-theatrical show’ings have of the S. African war. l^ouls and Auguste 
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continued, and plans are Uvitl for sii<-li j Lniniere, inveni<» s of I la* first projection 
films to play a permanent ptul in the maelune, IHUri, made tllms of scenes from 
goT.’s informational services. By this home life, and in these memlxTH of their 
means special fitms are made for farmei-8, own families took part. Profes-sionai 
scientists, doctors, and students training actors and uctrt^es of tin' stage at first 
for most professions and trades. Sirni- looked iwkance at the new medium, 
larly the 16-mm. film is being employed Dramas soon found a pla(‘t‘on the screen: 
increasingly for educational purposes in an early exannde w-ias Thi- Lifv of VhnrU'» 
schools, and this visual method of teaching /Vwr, made hv the showman, Walter 
will, in duo course, 8UT>ersede many exist- Haggar, In ltlstori<*Hl dramas came 

iiig methods, for film is without equal for into fashion. Qwo Vadin f, 191.1, an It. 
demonstrating and explaining processes, film, was a spectacular a<-hievement whhdi 
and bringing distant parts of the world to intlueneed tlie development of th<* feature 
the classroom. Th(^ Brit. Film Institute film in America. Great stage (celebrities 
^jrv(38 m a Hnk between the conmieiciaJ began to make their appearamH^ on the 
film indust^ and the educational or non- screen. Mile Jl6janc in a film version of 
theatrical film world, and retairds the Mfulame SansdUne, 1911, and Sarah 
hist, of the mdustry, possessing a library Bernhardt in Quren KlizMh, 1912, a film 
of all fllnw w'hich aro important enough to wliieh the Amer. promoter Adolphe Ziikcir 
preserve for future i-ehu-eiice. imported into AnuTica. and which helped 
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to estab. the feature film there. The him 
‘ vamp ’ wua created at this time by 
Madeleine lilooh of the Com6die Francaise 
in Femme Fatale, 1912. 

In the U.S.A. the ‘star* system came 
Into bein^ a« a result of the struggle for 
the control of the C. iudustrj' between a 
number of independent producers and a 
cojiibined trust which was attenipting 
to secure a monopoly of piY>duction ana 
distribution. The independents, one of 
the chief among them being Carl Lueimnle, 
sought to gain publicity by using the 
names and personalities of their actors 
and actresses. Thus Florence Lawren(;e 
bwame one of the first of the ‘stars.’ 
Until launched by Laerainlc she had been 
known only anonymously as the ‘Hio- 
graph girl ’ when win king for the Biograph 
studio within the trust. Similarly ‘little 
Mary/ who had been discovered by 1). W. 
(irifBth in 1909 in !77ic Violin Maker of 
('remma, subsequently became famous as 
Mary I’k'kford. CJeorge Anderson, King 
Bagg(»tt, John Bunny, and Maiguerite 
Snow w’ere «)t}ier acjtors who lichieved 
early stardom at the Imnds of the inde¬ 
pendents. (leorge Andoi*8on in par¬ 
ticular, known tis ‘ Bronco Bill,’ W. S. 
Hart, and Tom Mix, who had been a cow¬ 
boy in Oklahoma before taking to films, 
became world famous for their cow'boy 
tllins; and this typ(? of film was thereafter 
to be an outstanding characteristic of 
the Amer. cinema. 

It was in comedy that the film before 
t be Fii*st W’ta ld War had its most pix)mis- 
ing dovelopinents. Fraiujo led the way, 
witli the trick comedies of Melica, and 
then with the connulians Dranein and 
I’rince. the latter in the successful liigadiu 
tlie Ciow'n series. A iHdter-known ttgurt? 
was Max Uiiulcr, who begun a tradition of 
screen conicdy in which (.’harlie (’haplin 
also made his name, ('hapliti’s first film, 
Makio{f <t Living, was made for Keystone 
in 1911. He owed a good deal to the 
«*xainple ot Mack Sennett. the hero of the 
eelchrated Keystone comedies, us did 
other Keystone artists, Mabel Normand, 
‘Fatty’ Arbuekle, Mack .Swain, as well jis 
later comedians such iis Buster Kenton, 
Harold Lloyd, and W. V. Fields. It wjis 
while working fur Keystone that Chaplin 
develoitod the chanmter of the little man 
with the mou8U\<‘he and the baggy 
trousers who becjune world famous. 

After the First World War the Amor, 
film industry enjoyed great prosperity. 
Hollywof)d attracted outsUniding dii*ec- 
tors, actors, and ttetresses from Europe. 
Among them, besides Greta Garbo and 
Pola Negri, were Emil Janiilngs. Lars 
Hansen, and Conrad Veldt, who had made 
his name in the fainoiis Gor. expressionist 
film The Cabinet of Dr ('aligari, directed 
by Hubert Wienc in 1919, on the subject 
of insanity. Stardom in the U.B.A. was 
at its height. To the names already 
mentioned may bo added those of Douglas 
Fairbanks, John Gilbert, Richard Dix, 
Jolm Barrymore, Rudolph Valentino, and 
Adolphe Meujou. Meiijon had been a 
suoi'ess with Edna Purvionce in A Woman 
of Pam, 1923, a film directed by Chaplin 
but in which ho himself only made a brief 
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appearance. Edna Purvianc© also ap¬ 
peared with Chaplin in many of his early 
films. Rudolph Valentino became the 
idol of the ’fans’ in The Four JToreemen of 
the Apocalypse, 1921, and Monsieuf Beau* 
cairc, 1924, the latter made by Sydney 
Olcott, a C/elobratod director since the 
nineties. Olcott was responsible for the 
spectacular Ben Jiur in 1909. A film of 
the same title in 1928 became perhaps the 
most popular achievement of the sUout 
film after the First World War. It mode 
Ramon Novarro a star, the equal of 



Valentino. Another eminent recruit to 
Hollywood from Europe w^as Ernst 
Lubitsch, w’ho made his name in Germany 
in 192t> with the production of MmJame 
Du Barry, entitled Passkm in the U.S.A., 
and starring Pola Negri. His Amer. films 
begin with Mary Pickford in Rosita, 1923, 
Pola Negri in Forbidden Paradise, 1924, 
Emil Jannings in The Patriot, 1926, tuid 
continue well into the talkie era with the 
musical play Monte Carlo, 1930. Lat^r 
films of his include Bluelmird's Eiqhth 
Wife, 1938, with (hiry Cooper and Oau- 
dotte f’olbert, and 2s,'inotchka, 1939, with 
Greta (Jarbo. 

Outside the U.S.A. film production in 
the twenties w'na being developed, par¬ 
ticularly in Germany, on ambitious, 
decorative, and highly dramatic lines, 
exemplified by Siegfried made by Frit* 
Lang in 1923. Russia was employing 
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film for propaganda purposes—^to tell 
to her mimons the story of the revolu¬ 
tion. The early Russian silent films, 
The BeiMUahip Potemkin, made by S. M. 
Eisenstein (q.v.) in 1925, and The End of 
St Petersburg, made In 1927 by V. I. 
Pudovkin, were unsurpassed, and made 
the fullest use of film to create powerful 
drama by the use of impressive camera 
angles and the skilful editing. In 1928 
appeared Carl Dreyer's great work. La 
Passion de Jeanne a’Arc, regarded as one 
of the finest of the silent Fr. films, and in 
the same year the genius of Ken6 Clair 
<q.v.) was revealed in the whimsical 
comedy. The Italian Straw Hat. Excel¬ 
lent pioneer work in the documentary field 
had been done by the Amer. producer and 
explorer Robert Flaherty, who took the 
camera to the Eskimos for Nanoek of the 
North, 1922, and to the S. 8ea islanders 
for Moarui, 1926. He later contributed 
to the Brit, documentary movement with 
Man of Aran, 1934. Meimwhile, under 
Grierson’s leadership, a number of Brit, 
directors as well as the Fr. director, 
Alberto Cavalcanti, were producing not¬ 
able work with the G.P.O. Film Unit and 
other organisations. 

The Russian cinema, controlled by the 
State, has continued to make excellent 
progress. One of its outstanding aciiieve- 
monts has been the Gorki trilogy {I'he 
Childhood of Maxim Gorki, My Vvirersi' 
ties. Out in the World). Fr. films have 
won a 8j)ecial place by their natunUness, 
chann, and originality. Rend Clair’s 
^nius again revealed itself in Sous les 
Toils de Pans, 1930, followed by A Nous 
la fAberU, Le Million, and others. Other 
outstanding directors of Fr. films are 
Julien Duvivier (Un Carnet de Bal, P^t^ 
le Moko), Jean Renoir {La Grande Illu¬ 
sion, La B€le Humaine), Marcel Pagnol 
{La Femme du Boulanger and the Marios 
trilogy), Marcel ("amd {Le Quai des 
Brumes, Le Jour se L&ve, Jxs Enfants du 
Paradis), Jean C-octeau {La Belle et la 
Bite, Les Enfants Tcrribles, Orphie), 
H.-G. Clonzot {The Wooes of Fear, The 
Fieiuls), and, in the comedy field, Jacques 
Tati (jour de Fite, Monsieur Hutot's 
Holiday). It. films have shown a marked 
resurgence since the war, and the work of 
such directors as Roberto Hosselliiii 
{Open City, Paisa), Vittorio de Sica 
(Shoe Shine, Bicycle Thieves), and Luigi 
Zampa {To Live in Peace) has become 
known internationally. Ger. production 
suffered a setback during the Nazi regime, 
but there are aims that it will rediscover 
its original artistic approach to film¬ 
making. In both quantity and technical 
excellence, however, the U.S.A. continues 
to hold the field. For further details on 
the Amer. cinema see United STAT^>l of 
America (Film). 

Brit, producers and directors who con¬ 
tributed to the Improvement in production 
during and since the Second world War 
are, to mention only a few, Anthony 
Asquith {The Way to the Stars), Michael 
Powell {The Z/ife and Death of Colonel 
Blimp, A Matter of Life and Death, and 
The. Edge of the World), Sir Carol Reed 
(Odd Man Out and The Third Man), Sir 


Laurence Olivier {Henry V, Hamlet, and 
Bichard III), Gabriel Pascal {Major 
Barbara and Caesar and Cleopatra), and 
David Lean {This Happy Breed, In 
Which We Serve, Great Expectations, 
Oliver Twist, Brief Encounter, and The 
Bridge on the River Kwai). Mention must 
also be made of the comedies produced by 
Ealing Studios {Passport to Pimlico, Ki7\d 
Hear& and Coronets, Whisky Galore, The 
Lavender Hill Mob, The Man in the IVhiie 
Suit, etc.). Latterly Jap. films have 
created a strong impi’esHion. The most 
imiiortant of those seen in Britain have 
been Akim Kurosawa’s Rashomon, Kinu- 
gasc’s Gate of Hell, and Kurosawa’s The 
Seven Samurai. Important films have 
come from China and India, which pro¬ 
duced Satyayit Ray’s Father Panehali. 

Perhaps the greatest individual success 
in film-making after Charles Cliaplln’s 
(q.v.) is that of Walt Disney (q.v.), whose 
feature-length cartoon films, beginning 
with Snow While and the Seven Dwarfs in 
1938, and followed by Pinocchio, Bambi, 
and many others, pointed the way to a 
form of film-making which exerts a 
universal appeal. 

A survey of films, however brief, would 
not be complete without mention of the 
opportunity for descriptive music given 
by the introduction of sound. Scores for 
films were contributed by siicli celebrated 
! composers as Vaughan Williams {Scott of 
the Antarctic), Arnold Bax, Benjamin 
Britten, Wm Walton {Henrj/ V\ Hamlet, 
and Richard III), and Arthur Bliss, while 
othem such as Richard Addinsell, Wm 
Alwyn, and (?lifton Parker became known 
chiefly for their work for films. Among 
I film music dire<dors mention must bo 
made of Bret ton Byrd, who was associated 
with the outstanding Brit, comedy filixui 
of the thirties, also John Hollingsworth, 
Charles Williams, and in particular Muir 
Mathicsoii, who has appeared in films with 
the London Symphony Ortdiestra. 

Films as an aid to scientific research. 
The cine-camera is of great use In research 
work. It can act as a time-expander, 
recording with an ‘unblinking eye* inti¬ 
mate details of a process which lasts for a 
thousandth of a second or even less, and 
it can spread out its record to sliow for 
minutes or hours events that lasted only a 
few seconds. Conversely it can be used 
equally well as a time compressor when 
pictures taken once every hour are pro¬ 
jected ns a continuous film, compressing 
the events of days into a few minutes. 
The cine-camera can—as In X -ray cinema- 
tography—do the same kind of things for 
the otherwise invisible, giving us, for 
example, a motion record of events within 
the animal body which cannot be seen in 
any other way. Through the cine-film 
astronomers have known for many years 
that largo masses of Incandescent matter 
are shot out of the sun and can be seen as 
solar prominences at the time of a total 
eclipse. Again, the technique of photo¬ 
graphing a phenomenon at spaced-out 
intervals and projecting the film at the 
usual speed hag been applied by the 
chemist and the metallurgist to the study 
of the growth of ciy’stnls. Hundreds of 
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motions in industry and in the laboratory 
have been studied with the same technique 
as that used in the slow^motlon dims of 
athletes and raoc’horses. The value of 
such dims lies in the exactness with which 
it is possible to take measurements of 
events too fust to see with the human 
eye. 

In 1956 the estimated amount of money 
invested In the Amer. motion-picture in« 
duStry was 92»738»700,000. In the same 
year there were 35,000 cinemas in 
U.8.S.R., 19,003 in the U.S.A., 7000 in 
W. Germany, 6611 in S. America, 5690 
(about 5100 of which were etBcient) in 
France, 4500 In Spain, 4325 in Great 
Britain, 3500 in CV.eohoslovakia, 2583 (in 
1955) in Sweden, 1600 in E. Germany, 
1582 in Belgium, 540 in Switzerland, 528 
in the Netherlands, and 500 in Denmark. 

8e€ also Cenbokhuip, Film; Chkono- 
Chkome; Teohnicoloh; I’nited States 
OF Amkhkja (Film); and entries under 
individual etui’s and directors. 

See J. U. CAmerou, Motion PiHures 
with. Sound, 1929; K. Aruheim, Film, 
1933; M. Barddche and 11. Brasillach, 
Hisioire du Cinema, 1935 (Eng. trans. 
1938); R. Spottiswoode, A Grammar of 
Film, 1935; P. Hotha, JJocumerUary Film, 
1936, and The Film TUI iWow, 1950; A. 
Buchamm, Film Making from Script to 
Screen, 1937; L. Jacobs, The Rise of the 
American Film, New York, 1939; F. 
Hardy (ed.), Grierson on Documentary, 
1946; J. P. Mayer, Sociology of Film, 
1946; J. Huntley, British Film M^isic, 
1947 ; M. Balcon and others. Twenty Years 
of British Film, 1947; K. Liudgren, The 
Art of the Film, 1948; 11. Low and R. 
Manvcll, The History of the Brilish Film, 
IHyg-lUOU, 1906-J914, 1914-191H, 1948- 
1950; R. Manvcll, 7'he Film and the 
Fuldic, 1955; and the ann. International 
Motion Picture Almanac, New York. 

Cineraria: 1. Genus of African shrubs 
or herbs, family Composltae, about 25 
species; grown under gloss in Britain. 

2. Flower of the garden or florist which 
is used for greenhouse or indoor decora¬ 
tion in winter and spring, derived from 
Seuceio cruenius, and now existing in sov. 
forms and strains. 

Cinerary Urns, haud-nmde vessels of 
clay, gloss, or sculptui'ed marble, in which 
the ashes of those who hud been cremated 
■w'erf*. preserved. They ait^ relics of the 
8 tone and Bronze ages of N. Europe, while 
others of a widely difTeront type are found 
in Rom. tombs. The urn proper used 
for e.ontainlng the ashes is a large flower¬ 
pot-shaped vessel, and decorated only on 
tlio top; but otiier urus used woi*e the 
food-vessel variety, rather broad in shape, 
and standing low; the drinklug-cup 
variety, tall and slim, with beautiful 
decorative designs covering the whole 
surface; and a vessel shaped like a cone, 
decorated, and having 2 or 3 perforations 
through the periphery* and knowm ns 
Incense cups. These latter were probably 
used to contain the 111 '© with which the 
funeral i>yre wos lighted. 

CingoH (anot Cingulum), It. tn in the 
Marches (q.v.), 13 m. NW. of Macerata 
(q,v.). Pop. 3000. 


Cliuia, Oaius Helviut, Rom. poet; 
tribune in 44 bo. He was author of an 
epio poem entitled Smyrna, th» oomposl' 
tlon of which, according to Plutaroh, took 
him 8 years. After the funeral of Oaesar 
he was mistaken by the mob for L. 
Cornelius 0., one of the assassins, and 
lynched. 

Clnna» Lucius Cornelius, Rom. states* 
man and member of the popular narty. 
In 87 BO his election to the consulship was 
allowed by Sulla on condition of his taking 
an oath not to alter the existing constitu¬ 
tion. On Sulla's departure for the E. 
soon afterwards C. violated his oath; riots 
ensued, and he was expelled from the city. 
Together with Marius he returned at the 
head of an army, captured Home, and 
was consul for 3 successive years (86- 
84 BC). Proscriptions foUowed, and the 
death of Marius in Jan. 86 left C. leader 
of tlie popular party. Receiving news of 
Sulla’s imminent return in 84, C. prepared 
to resist him, but was murdered by his 
own troops. 

Cinnabar, prin. ore of mercury, is the 
sulphide HgS. It crystallise in small 
rbombohedral crystals with an adaman¬ 
tine lustre. The usual method of obtain* 
In mercury from the ore is by roasting 
the ore when the sulphur Is oxidised on 
into sulphur dioxide, and the mercury 
distils off and is condensed in a series of 
flue or chambers. It is found in Al- 
maden in Spain, California, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, and Idria lu Calabria. 

Cinnamic Acid (C.R^ CH:CH COOH),. 
or Phenylacrylio Acid, constituent of storax 
{Siymx officinalis), fi’om which it may be 
extreuiU^d by warming the rein with 
caustic soda. C. A. is a crystalline solid 
melting at 133'’ C. 

Cinnamomum, important ^nus of 
Lauraceae, confined to the K. Indie. 
There are over 100 specie, many of 
w'liich yield either cinnamon or cassia, 
2 aromatic barks. 6\ zeylanicum pro¬ 
duce the flnet cinnamon, and is culti¬ 
vated in Ceylon; C. Cassia produce 
cassia, and is often used to adulterate 
chmamoD; C. Camphora is the plant from 
which camphor is distilled. See separate 
article for various products. 

Cinnamon, bark of the twigs of a small 
tree, Cinnamomum zeylanicum, family 
Lauraceae. The bark is taken off, and 
when dry curls up. It is the oil of C. which 
produces Its flavour, and this is prepared 
from piece of bark which are first soaked 
in sea water and then distilled. The oil 
itself is of a yellowish-brown colour. C. is 
useful both as a medicine and as a flavour¬ 
ing in cooking. Ctvssia, which is produced 
from another variety of the genus, is 
sometimes used instedul of C., but Is much 
coarser. {See illustration, p. 482.) 

Cinnamon Stons, or Hessonite, variety 
of garnet so called on account of its 
resembUiig cinnamon in Its yellowish- 
brown colour. It is found in Scotland, 
Ireland, Ceylon, and the U.S.A., some¬ 
time occurring in shapeless masses and 
sometime in the form of crystals. The 
variety found in Ceylon is used in jewel¬ 
lery work. 

Clno da Plttola (c. 1268-1337), It. poet. 
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by profeeaion a jurist. He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the first 9 books of Justinian's 
Codex, which, after 1483, was many times 
reprinted. He was a friend of Dante, who 
called him ‘the Italian poet of love.’ 
Though at times obscure, his poetry is full 
of a sad tenderness and grace, esi>ocially 
in his poems of absence. 



Cinque Ports, group of r> {ciiume) ports 
on tlie SE. ootist of England, wbicli once 
had special privileges and duties. 1’he 
original 5 ports were Dover, Saiidwicii, 
Hastings, Romney, and Ilythe; subse¬ 
quently the tns of Winchelsea and Kye 
were added by Hiciiard 1 as ‘limbs’ of the 
C. P., and other plHce.H were added later. 
Their origin is aact; they were of con¬ 
siderable imporDinct^ in the A.-S. i>eri()d, 
and in a charter of ttie reign of Edward 1 
a reference ikx'ui’s to a prtwion.s ♦•barter 
given by Edward the Confessor, After 
the Norman (’onquest William I made this 
line of cofist into an entirely separate ter. 
under the jurisdiction of a warden, 
corresponding to the count of the Saxon 
.Shore icornes Utioris Saroniri-h This 
official had his residence in Dover Castle, 
and exercised civil, miliUiry. nnd naval 
authority, combining the functions of 
sheriff, cuMoe rotulorum, lord-lieutenant, 
and admiral. The chief duty of the C. P. 
in early times was to furnish shipping for 
the state. In the reign of Edward I they 
were bound to provide not fewer than 
57 ships for a period of 15 days ^vithout 
recompense, but in return for this tiiey 
had many privileges, such us exemption 
from taxes, the p^ower to make their own 
by-laws, etc. The C. P. played an 
important part in the hist, of the 13th and 
14th cents. Until 1688 one or two of the 
members of l^arliament for each of the 
orts were nominated by the lord warden, 
nt after that year they were elected. 
The franchise reforms of 1832 and 183.5 
reduced the members for the C. 1*. from 
16 to 3, and since then they have been 
merged with the co. constituencies. The 
Municipal Reform Act has broken up the 
anct organisation, and though the anct 
courts of Shepway, Brotherhood, and 
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Gnestling still meet, the meetings are 
purely formal. The civil jurisdiotion of 
the lord warden has been abolished, biit he 
still exercises maritime jurisdiction, pre¬ 
sides at the court of Shepway (held in the 
aisle of St James’s Church, Dover), and 
appoints justices of the peace within Die 
Jurisdiction of the ports; he has un official 
i^esidence at Walmer, near Deal, and Is 
entitled to £3000 a year for his office. 
.SVe A. K. Bradley. Knglcmd's fhtiposi: the 
Country of the KeniiAh Cinque Ports, 1921. 

Cinqueoento, It. word, meaning lltemliy 
.500, but used as a contraction for 1500. 
It is used to describe the new stylo in all 
depts of cultun* which began to flourish 
in Italy about the year 1.500. The whole 
civilised world was in rtuility about to 
revert to the anct style of art; everywliere 
about this period men we^ro seeing the 
decadence of the (iothic. In France, in 
Germany, and in England the change was 
not definitely to come about till later, and 
when it did come wt\s to l>o prfweded by a 
period of transition. Thus tiie new move¬ 
ment WHS characterised by a rt^vival of 
classical taste and design in all the arfs. 

when iistnl as an adjective, may be said 
to correspond to the Fr. style Rennissant'e 
or style Vram^ois premier, and to the P'ng. 
Elizabethan. The change in It. methods 
commenced in the 15th wnt.; Ghiberti 
and Donatello were tlie pioneers in sculp¬ 
ture, .Mberti and j^nmeilesehL in archi- 
tectim>. By the end of the cent, the 
.standard of Hninelle-stdii, in particular, 
had been recognh^ed throughout the 
country. Th<* best exampkw of C. work in 
architecture are St Ikder’s and the 
Vatican, in Koine; the Louvre, in I’afis. 
Among the famous cimiuecentista may be 
mentioned Michelangelo and Benvenuto 
Ollini, in sculpture; Titian, Leonardo <ia 
Vinci, Brainante, and (’orreggio, in 
painting; and Berni, Ariosto, and Tasso, 
in literatuit*. 

Cinquefoil, in architecture an ornament 
consisting of .5 lolx's meeting in points, 
culled cusxis, and tangential to the inner 
side of a largi^r are. Arches may be 
formed with a See. also (brsp. 

Cinthio, name assumed by Giovanni 
Battista Giraldi (q.v.). 

Cintra, see Sintra. 

Clone, Andrea dl, see Okcaona. 

Clonus, genus of tXircnlfonidae. or 
weevils, contains sev. Brit, species. 
These are small laities, living both in 
their larval and imaginal states upon 
plants, 

Ciotat, La, Fr. seaport in the dept of 
Bouches-du-Rhbne, on the Mediterranenn 
coast, 20 m. SE. of Marseilles (q.v.). It is 
a holiday resort, and has a coasting trade, 
a. coral fishery, and a boat-building in¬ 
dustry. Pop. 13,.500. 

Cipher, see CRVi^xittApnv. 

Cipolin, crystalline limestone usually 
containing mica. It is a granular lime¬ 
stone which, through metamorphism, has 
become a white marble with green veins, 
the latter being caused by tbo presence of 
bands of finely divided mica. 

Cipriani, Giovanni Battista, or Giam¬ 
battista (1727-85), Florentine artist who 
studied at Rome and, in 1755, cam© to 
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Loudon (where he settled) with the arohi* into swine. All suffered this fate, exoeiit' 
teot. Sir Wm Chambers. His eraoeful inf E^uirloebus (who did not drink) and 
drawings soon won popularity and he was Odysseus himself (who had received from 
one of the founder members of the Royal Hermes a protective root). Odysseus 
Academy in 1768. His pictures are not of compelled C. to restore his c(»mpanions to 
so high a quality as his designs, which their natural shape, and spent a year with 
were engraved by Bartolozzi, ile designed her on the is. 

the diploma of the Royal Academy and Clroinus, the Compasses, a S. constel* 
many of the exterior and interior decora- lation noticed by Lacaille, who placed it 
tions of Somerset House. H. of (Jentaurus and not very fur from the 

Ciroaea, family Onagraceoe, genus of S. pole. It contains a white star, a 
iwreunial herbs of which C. luietiana, Clrcini, of 3-4 magnitude, with a brick-red 
Biichanter's Nightshade; C. intermedia, attendant. 

lutennedlate Enchanter’s Nightshade; Circle, plane figure enclosed by a etirved 
and V. alpina, Alpine Enchanter’s Night- line called the circumference which is at all 
Hhade, arc found in woods or shady rocky points the same distance from a flxe<l 
pla^'es in Rrituin. point called the centre. A (!. is, therefore, 

Circars, The Northern, name formerly strictly speaking, the spa<^e inc'luded by 
given to an area on the kL coast of India, the cirt‘umforen(?e. The distance from 
stretching along the shorts of the Ray of centre to circ'umferencc is called the 
Bengal. It covers broadly the 4 main radius, and a straight line druwm through 
coastal dists. of the Andhra state, together the centre and terminated in both direc- 
with a portion of Orissa state. tions by the cirtmmferonce is called a 

Girosuisia, obsolete name of the urea in diameter, which is therefore twdoe the 
N. (Jauoasus (Russia) which in the early radius in length. A part of the circuin- 
19th wnt. wiW Inhahitc'd by (’ircaasians. ference is called an arc, and the straight 
SonietimcK it was incorrectly used to de- line joining the ends of an arc is called a 
note ahnost the whole of N. CaucHHus. chord. The figure enclosed by an arc and 
Circassian (Kiissinn Cherkesskaya) Auto- its rdiord is a segment, and that enclosed 
nomouB Oblast lies i!i the SW. of the by 2 radii and tlie arc; intercepted by 
Stavropol’ Kray <d N. Caucasus, along them is a set*tor. An anct problem is the 
the upper Kuban’. It consists of lowland determination of tho ratio of the length 
ste]>po ill the N.. and embraces the of the cirenmfereneo of a C. to Its diameter. 
Caucasian foothills in the S. It has grain This ratio is the same for all t'jj, and Is on 
gri>w'ing and live-stock raising. Tlie cap. incommensumble quantity, i.e it cannot 
is Clierkessk. The ami was included In bo stated exactly In figures, and it is repre- 
thc Mt PeoplCH’ Hep. in 1921, in the sented by the Gk letter ir (sec Pi). In the 
Karucliuy-CUrcassian .Autonomous Oblast same or in equal C.s, equal angles are 
in 1922. and was made into Circassian subtended by equal arcs and by equal 
National Dist. in 1920 and C. A. O. In chords, therefore divs. of the circumfer- 
1928. Area 1540 sq. in.; pop. about enco is a convenient method of measuring 
100,000—Russians (since 19th cent.), Clr- angles. The angle at the centre sub- 
casstans, Abaza (q.v.), and Nogay (q.v.), tended by one-quarter of the circuinfer- 
Giroassians {Circassian Adyge, Russian once is a right angle; this is divisible into 
Gherkesy), (Jaucuslan-speaking people (m- 90 degn^es, each degn>e into 60 minutes. 

< 'WCAHTAV LANm’AOKs) living in the W. and each minute into 6U seconds. In the 
part of N. (’uucasus (Russia) and in small circular measure of angk^s as employed in 
groups in Syria and Jordan. Known trigonomelo’, the \mit is that angle sub- 
since antiquity, they inhabit«'d until the tended by a part of the circumference 
middle of the 19th cent, almost the whole equal in length to a radius. The unit is 
area between the main Caiic^isus range, culled a radian, and it follows that there 
the K. Kulian’, and the Black Sea shore, are 2»r radians in 4 right angles. The 
Tliey ncc<*pt#*d (’hristianity in the 6th properties of the C. are discussed in 
cent., but became Muslim in the 17th. Euclid’s Oeometry, book iii. See also 
IHvided into sev. tribes, they wert^ Circular Measure and Mktroloof. 
politically independent but stood under Cirols, Mmgio, area of ground used by 
Turkish influence and resisted the Russian sorcerere and magicians as a place of 
advance (from the lato 18th wnt.) into refuge against evil spirits. The whole 
tlieir area. The final annexation by area of ground varied, sometimes being 
Russia in 1864 was followed by an exodus 9 ft square, and on this area were marked 
of 500,000 C. to Turkey, half of them out 2 concentric circles. Within the 
perishing on tlu' way. Now^ C. are smaller sat the wizard, for it was a 
officially treated as 2 peoples: Kabardn common belief that it was only by re- 
(164,000 in 1939) in the Kabarda Autono- maining on this particular piece of ground 
mous Hop. and Cht‘asslan Autonomous that ho could prevent the evil spirits, with 
Oblast, and Adyge (88,000 in 1939) in the w'hom he was dealing. fix)m carrying him 
Adyge Autonomous Oblast. See W. away with them. 

Kolnrz, liusma and Her Cohmieji, London. Girole, Quadrature of the, see Qitap- 
1952, The term V. was sometimes incor- ratuuk. 

rectiy used to denote all the mt peoples of Circle Diagram, in electrical engin* 
N. (’aucasus. eering. diagram showing the variation 

Circe, daughter of Hellos by Perse, and in imtgnitude and phase of tlie alter- 
sister Of AeiSsteH, lived on the is. Aenea. nating current in a circuit with resistance 
When Odysseus and his follow'ei*8 were K and reactance A’ on constant voltage 
cast up there she offered them a magic cup /*;, when H is varied from infinity (open 
whi<‘h turned all who drank from It circuit) to zero (short circuit). When 
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iZ 0, the current I represented by AB ( volta^ values, b< 
is fwaviwmtn , >« EfX^ la^igin^ the voltage assumed to follov 


Circuit 

z varying quantities 
[ne curves, is a geo- 


E by 90®. As R increases, the impedance metric (* vector*) addition (see Altkk- 
Z - VW+X* increases, the current and nattoo 

Phase auBle («) decrease. If x. » are the 5?? ®¥ho 



co-ordinates to the endpoint of the current 
vector AC of length I at any intermediate 
K X 

position, X = /8ln<#* “=^'^’1/ ^ 

E R .Oil ya ^ f 

-^•^.andx»+j/»-7«-^, “ZV'”'” 

E. This is the equation to a circle on 

EIX as diameter, described by the current 
vector as the resistance goes from 0 to od. 
The power El cos 4^ is measured by the 
ordinate y. It is maximum for 4> = 46®, 
iif •= X. In a more developed form the 
O. P. represents the working of the 
alternating cAirrent induction and com¬ 
mutator motors. See Cikoitit, Etjsctric. 
* Circle New»,* sec Army N kwh Services. 
Circle of Confusion, in photography 
<q.v.), the degree to which a geometrical 
point of light is dillused in the image pro¬ 
jected by a lens. For reasonable sharp¬ 
ness the disk diameter may be in. when 
viewring a print or enlargement at about 
10 in. from the eye; from this it will be 
seen that the disk must be much smaller In 
negatives wldch are to be greatly enlarged. 

Circle of Curvature, see Radius of 
Curvature, 

Circles of Stone, see Stoxe Circles. 
Circuit, Electric, any combination of 
resistances and reactances carrying direct 
or alternating enrrent. In direct current 
C.s the reactance is zero and voltage/ 
current relations are determined by the 
simple form of Ohm’s Law (q.v.); the volt 
drop across a resistance jR is R x current. 
When resistances JRi, R^, R^ . . . are joined 
in series the current I is constant through 
the circuit and the total voltage is 
E « R\I -f R^I + R%1 . . . the total resist¬ 
ance being -f if* + If $ + . . . If the 

re^tances are joined in parallel across a 
voltage E, the currents in the branches 
are/i » EIRu i* =» JS/if,./, - F/if,. . . 
the total current is Ii -f/j-H/s-f ...»» 

^ ^ ^ ^ . I ’ and the resistance 

of the branches taken together is given by 
+ In alternating 

JtC xCl jft* lt% 

current C.s the addition of current and 


voltage across a pure (‘ohmic*) resistance 
R carrying a current / sin is RI sin 
in phase with the current. The voltage 
across an Inductance L is (rate of 
change of current). The rate of change 
of Bin ojt is oi cm lot, thus the voltage 
across L is wi, cos loading the current 



by 90®. The quantity t»L X is the 
reactance. The magnitude of the result¬ 
ant voltage is I\ A'*, the quantity 

\ if^ +X* ^ Z is the impedanct) the 
ratio of the mtignitiides (i»eak values or 
r.m. 8 . values) of voltage to current. The 
voltage leads the current by a phase angle 
4>, tan (f> XIR (the Q-hictor), cos 4> =« 
It/Z (the pow’er factor). Adopting the 
prefix j to indicate a vector turned anti¬ 
clockwise by 90“, E «=> RI +jXI or 
Z ~ R JX. The common induction 
coil has both resistance and inductan<*o 
and is equivalent to a C. with resistance in 
series with inductance. A C. consisting 
of a number of induction coils in series, 
with resistancKits Ri, if*, R* . . . and 
reactances A'l, A'„ A* . . . has impedano© 
Z -(R, + R,-t-R:,...)-fj(Ax-i-X, ...) and 
the voltage across the is the geometric 
sum of the voltages across each coll, also 
obtained by adding all in-phos© compo¬ 
nents and all leading components. The 
admittance, V, the ratio of current to 
voltage, is the inverse of impedance, 

F *=* X’ meaning of the prefix 

j in the denc>minator is not clear, we writ© 
R-jX ^R-i^ 

^ (R +iX){R- jX) R* 4 ( i Jf)(^j)A*» 
(+i)(—j) Indicates turning a vector 
-f 90® and then turning It back - 90®; the 

result Is unity. Thus Y ^ O - 

JR. G is called the conductance, R the 
susceptanoe. It Is easy to verify that (R + 
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iX) iO-jB) - 1. If sev. faidii«9t4on coils 
are connected in pataUel across a voltage 
E, the branch ourrents are 7i£'. TtB . . 
and the resnltant onrrent is the sum 
iGi +at +Of , . -hB, +Bg . . ,)E, 

In a capacitor of capacitance C with a 
voltage E sin tat across the plates, the 
charge at any instant is <z ** CK sin (U, 
the current is the rate of change of o, 
cos <o<, leading the voltage by 90®. 
In a C. with a resistance R in series with a 
capacitance C, carrying a current / sin 
the voltage has a component RI sin <M»t in 
phase and a component //oC lagging by 


90^, the impedance Z « B — If an 

inductance L is inserted, the total react¬ 
ance becomes ~ ™. The voltages 


across the inductance and the capacitance 
are opposite in phase. If now L or C is 
adjusted so that <^L « l/wC', the reaot- 
an<x^ vanishes and the current is limited by 
the resistance only. The C. gives * maxi¬ 
mum response’ to any applied voltage— 
this is the condition of resonance. If 

the fi-equency / is varied, the value 
I 

f will give resonance. This is 

^ln\'LC 

the * proper * or resonance frequency of the 
C. Acijustliig either L or 0 to resonance 
is ‘ tuning ’ the C. It should be noted that 
It is Jissuinod throughout that L is Inde¬ 
pendent of the value of the current, which 
only holds for air-cored inducUinoe. An 
in>n cort^ introduces complications due to 
the fact that the magnetic Induction B 
is not proportional to magnetising force 
//, and leads to t he complex phenomenon 
of ‘forro-wwonance.’ It is also Important 
U» nr)to that Inductive reactance is directly 
proportional to frequency, capacitative 
reuc-tance is inversely so. On low fre¬ 
quencies the inductance is of little effect 
on the current, but a capacitance is more 
like an open C.; on ver>' high frequencies 
tlie inductance has an opon-circult effect, 
the capacitance nearly a short-circuit 
tiffed. The Inductance bars or ’chokes’ 
high frequency currents, the capacitance 
chokes low frequency currents and 
definitely bars direct current. See E. W. 
Ookling. EUcirical MeMSurements and 
Meaminnff Instruments, 1940; A. E. 
Clayton, Alternating Currents, 19.34; 
A. T. Dover, ?’/jcorj/ and Practice of Alter- 
noRng Currenis, 1944; ,1. K. Barr and 
I). ,1. Bolton, Principles of Direct-Current 
Electrical Engineering, 1943. 

Ciroult-breakar, powerful switch which 
oiK3n8 a circuit automatically In con¬ 
ditions which endanger the plant or net¬ 
work. such as excessive current (short 
circuit) or voltage or failure of generating 
plant. The C.s are usually operated by 
relays. In some cfises the fault is of short 
duration and Is clmired as soon os the G. is 
opened. To avoid intermptlon of supply 
to consumers, C.8 are often made ‘rapid- 
reolnsing,’ closing the circuit after a 
fraction of a sec. Should the fault per¬ 
sist, the O. opens again. Sometimes this 
process is repeated. Arcing between 


contacts may be minimised by immersion 
in oil or by air blast. The size of C.9 is 
indicated by their rupturing capacity in 
kVA, i.e. the volt-amperes they can open 
successfully. C.s on the high voltage 
network of the Grid have a rupturing 
capacity of 11 million kVA. 

Cirouits, periodical progresses of the 
judges of the queen’s bench div. of the 
high court of justice through the sev. cos. 
of England and Wales, for the purpose of 
administering justice in civil and criminal 
matters. The circuit system dates alm ost 
from the reign of Henry I, who organised 
C. of the Judges of the curia regis and 
barons of the exchequer partly for 
judicial, but principally for financial, 
purposes. The great function of these 
old itinerant justices was that they linked 
up the local with the central adminis¬ 
tration. In 1173 the country was 
divided into 6 C. for exchequer purposes. 
The judicial functions were further 
developed by commissions of justices to 
try criminals presented by the hundred 
and the shire. Edward I replaced the 
irregular C. of the itinerants by regular 
0 . of the judges of assize; the country 
being dhuaed into 4 C. in 1293, with 2 
Judges to each div. The present assizes 
may be said to date from the close of the 
13th cent., when the judges of assize were 
empowered to act under commissions of 
nisi prius (q.v.), oyer and terminer (q.v.), 
and jail delivery (q.v.). Regulation of the 
present C. was originally provided for by 
the Judicature Act, 1875, but this is now 
replaced by the Supreme Court of Judi¬ 
cature (Consolidation) Act. 1925. At the 
present day the C. comprise 8 divs.: the 
SE.. Midland, N., NE., Oxford, W., N. 
Wales and Chester, and S. Wales. The 
winter assizes commence about the middle 
of Jan.; the summer, the middle of May; 
and the autumn, the middle of Oct. No 
civil {nisi prius) business is taken at the 
autumn as^es except in Bristol, Devon, 
(Glamorgan, Lanarkshire, and Suffolk. 
There are additional assizes In May for 
Lancs and Yorks. In the U.S.A. there 
are 9 federal circuit courts of appeal, each 
circuit having appellate jurisdiction over 
sev. federal dist. courts. The President 
appoints the judges to these circuit courts, 
but judges of the dlst. courts are eligible 
to sit. These courts have appellate 
jurisdiction over most of the issues cog¬ 
nisable by the dist. courts, though some 
issues go direct to the 8uj>reme court. 
Sec also Asstzk. 


Circular Measure, in geometry, a method 
of measuring angles. The angle between 
2 straight intersecting lines, AX and AY, 
is expieasod as the ratio of the length of 
the circular arc XY to the length of the 
radius AY of the circle; in general, angle 
length of arc , , , , ^ 

■ r^ius—’ expression is inde¬ 


pendent of the length of the given radius, 
since, for a given angle, the length of 
the arc is proportional to the radius. 
The unit of C. M, is the rudian, the angle 
subtended at the centre of the circle by 
an arc of length equal to the radius. 
Since the length of the circumference of a 
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circle « 2ff x radius, the number of radians 
in a full circle is 2w, te. approximately 
6-284. In order to convert the measure 
of an anjfle from degrees to radians, multi¬ 
ply by or divide by 57 -290. Se^ aim 

llETHOJLOOY. 



Circular Note, sre < 'iu;niT, Lettkk of. 

Circular Numbers, any number with 1, 
5, or 6 in the units pljiee. 

Circulating Libraries, as opposed to 
public libraries (q.v.), are those for the 
use of which a subscription is charged. 
They were first introduced into England in 
the 1740’8 by a bookseller who charged a 
fee for the loan of hooks from his shop. 
By 1776 4 C. L. existed in London, and in 
1842 Mudio (q.v.) founded his famous 
library, which to a great extent deter¬ 
mined the reading taste of the day. Tlie 
library of W. H. Smith (q.v.) was estah. 
in the late IDth cent, and the Times Hook 
CUub in the early 20th cent., and ther«^ are 
large C. L. at Foyles, Harrods, .\rmy and 
Navy Stores, find Boots (at most 
branches). A number of ‘twopenny 
librfiries’ sprang xu) at the hcgiiming of 
the cent., but they arc largely sux>erseded 
by the public libraries. 

Circulation of the Blood. Harvey in 
1628 was the first to demonstrjito that 
the blood circulates. The ancients had 
conceived that the arteries held air, and 
it was generally held prior to Harvey that 
the blood was pumped from the heart to 
the veins, and that the blood moved in 
a to-and-fro movement. He, however, 
showed that the veins have valves which 
prevent the blood flowing baek, and at 
the same time he proved that the arteries 
contained blood, not fiir. The eirculatoi-y 
system consists of arterh’s, veins, capil¬ 
laries, and the heart. The arteries are 
tubes, with stout elastic walls well pro¬ 
vided with muscular tissue. They branch 
in their course, becoming thinner-walled 
and smaller as they subdivide, and finally 
they pass into the capillaries, which ore 
very minute and walled only with a single 
layer of cells. These capillaries run 
through the tissues and xmite to form 
small veins, or venules, and these in their 
turn unite to form the large veins. As 
has been painted out, these veins often 
possess valves which prevent a reflux of 


Circulation 

blood Into the arteries. The heart (q.v.) 
is a 4-chambered muscular bag, which 
by its alternate contraction and dilation 
acts as the pump which maintains the 
circulation through the body. Those 4 
chambers are divided into pairs, the right 
and left ventricles, and the right and left 
auricles. The auricles are in comtnxini- 
cation with the ventricles, but the right 
chambers of the heart arc only connected 
to the left in the indirect manner show-n 
i!i the deHcrU>tion of the eircxilution. The 
vessels which lead from the ventrielos are 
it»si>eetively termed the pulmonary .-irtc^ry 
on the right find the aortfi on the left. 
There ait) valves between the aiirk^Jes and 
the veiitrieles, that on the right side con¬ 
sisting of daps and being termetl the 
tricuspid, that on the left being termeil 
mitral, or bicuspid, and consisting only 
of 2 flai»s. In order that the blood may 
circuljxte through the body it has to 
describe 2 ciivles. it has t(» pass throngh 
the body generally in a large circle, and 
this Is called tlie systemic circnhition, 
while it further ha.s to pass through the 
lungs, forming the pulmonary circulation. 
The 2 Jiurif'lcs of tlu' lieart contract and 
drive the blood into the still expanded 
ventri<*lcs. Thereupon tiie aiirielos relax 
and the ventrieles (‘ontraci, driving the 
blood through the aorta find tlie pul¬ 
monary arteries. Tlvis alternate con¬ 
tracting and expfiiuiing cauHCS a continujil 
flow of blood in a series of spurts (the pulse 
beats). Tht' blooil driven into the pul- 
inotuwy artery passes through it into its 2 
hranclies, one branch passing tln-ough eaeii 
lung. Here the blood is oxygenated and 
pnrified. since it is passed through smalh'r 
and smaiJer hninchi's, ultimafely directed 
into the Tuilmonary eapillari<*s eovfTing 
tlu! air cells of the lungs (<|.v.). Here the 
cfirhon dioxide is given up and oxygen 
taken. Those eapillarios tiien i-ounite into 
t pulmonary veirui which carry tlie blood 
to tlie left auricle. Oxygenated as It now 
is, it is in a similar uninner passed again 
into the left ventricle, and from thence 
into the aorta, which carries it in a grreat 
curve down alongside the vertebral 
column. Branches are given off from this 
for the head, the neck, and the anus at 
the curve, while on its downward course 
it throws brauehf'S to the thorax, alido- 
roen, and h'gs. From the various hranclies 
of the aorta the blood lutsses into the 
capillaries, and is again gathered ui) into 
the veins after it lias Tuvrt,ed with its 
oxygen to tlie tissues and gathered up t he 
carbon dioxide gas which repivsents the 
waste. Tliese veins unite into 2 large 
trunks, the superior and inferior venae 
cavoe. The superior vena cava rei'clves 
the blood from the head, neck, and arms, 
while the Inferior vena ca.va receives the 
blood from tlie rest of the body. Through 
these the blood is poured back again into 
the right auricle, whence it repeats the 
alKive process, being reoxygenatetl each 
time on circula ting through the pulmonary 
sptem before it begins its course through 
the general system. The blood of the 
abdominal viscera, however, takes a 
different course, 11 comes from the aorta, 
but from the capiUarlefl of the stomach, 
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inteetineB, and spleen, it is erathered into 
the portal vein. From her© it passes Into 
the liver, where a«;ain it is distributed 
into capillaries. At the same time blood 
travels dire(3t from the aorta to the liver 
by moans of the hepatic artery. It is 
thronfirh the portal vein that many of 
the products of disrestion are carried to the 
liver, niinKlini? with the blood from the 
hepatic artery, and the capillaries re- 
nnlting to form small veins; these again 
Join tojrother to form the hepatic vein, 
which carries the blood back into the 


RIGHT LEFT 
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inferior vena cava. This course Uiken by 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, 
through the livtM* to the hepatic vein, in¬ 
volving a pixssage through the 2 sots of 
x'apillaries, is referred to as the portal 
circulation (nee Lympii). The heart itself 
l•eceivcs its supply of blood from what are 
termed coronary art<?rics which spring 
from the root of the aorta. This blood, 
after passing through the heart eapillarioB, 
is piissed directly into the rlgl|t auricle. 
The disease angina pectoris is caused 
by a intrtial blocking of these coronary 
arteries. . . 

Comprtraf ive. It is not until we come to 
the higlier worms that we arrive at any¬ 
thing approaching a vas(nilar system, the 
various types giving rise to manifold 
stages xmtil the highest stage for them is 
I'eached In the possession of a domai 
heart. In crustaceans, arteries are fairly 
well developed through which the blood 


Is driven from this dorsal heart. The 
venous system is laoimar, the venous 
blood passing along body cavity spaces to 
the gUls and thence back to the heart. 
In insects the vascular system is not very 
distinctly developed, in moUuscs the 
I arterial system is fairly well developed. 
Passing to the vertebrates, the heart is a 
ventral and not a dorsal vessel. The 
typical fish circulation involves the fact 
that the heart always contains deoxy- 
genated blood, which is taken by the 
afferent branchials to the gills, where it 
absorbs oxygen. Tb© dorsal aorta, 
formed from efferent branchials which 
drain the gills, carries the blood to the 
body; thus showing the great difference 
between them and the higher vertebrates, 
in whom the dorsal aorta arises from 
the heart. Moreover in fish the blood 
travels along a single circuit, in contrast 
to the double circulation of higher 
vertebrates. In amphibians the heart 
has developed into a 3-chnmbered oi*gan. 
'I'hej’^ have a right and left auricle and 1 
ventricle; the ventricle drives the blood 
to the head, bod^’', and lungs, while the 
right auricle takes deoxygonnted blood 
! from the body, and the left oxygenated 
blood from the lungs or gills. In all these 
.stages oxygenated and deoxygenated blood 
is more or It'ss mixed, and it is only In 
birds and mammals that there is a com- 
pl(^te separation of the 2 sides of the heart, 
resulting in the separation of the arterial 
and venous systems, so that they can only 
c<unmunieate through capillaries. In 
! birds tlie aorta goes to the right, while in 
I mammals it goes to the left, but except 
! for the fact that their hearts are different 
i in structure, and for the aV>ove fact, the 
circulatory sytems are similar in birds 
and mammals. In this matter the 
metamorphosis of the frog affords a 
striking example of the evolution of the 
(nrciUatory system from the flsb-Iike 
arrangement of the tadpole to the circu¬ 
lation of the adult frog as described 
abov'o. See W. Harvey, De Mofu Corttis 
it Sariuainis, 1628 (Eng. trans., The 
Cirrulatimi of the />7tW, No. 262 in Every' 

\ man’s Library); C. Singer, The Dittemeru 
of the Circulatum of the Blood, 1922; H. 
IJray, Anatomy (Slst ed.), 19.^4. 

Circumoision (Lat. cutting round), cut¬ 
ting ofT of the foreskin (prepuce), Is a rite 
of iMict origin and widespread use. It 
was practised among the early EgjixtianK. 
as Is proved by extant monuments; and 
it is a T)rimitlve Arab custom. It was 
practised by the Aztecs, and at the present 
lime by all Muslims, the Kaffirs, the 
Australian aborigines, the Papuans, and 
the Jews. The last-named people regard 
it, as they have always done, as a custom 
of great religious imixortLinoc; and one of 
the earliest controversies of the Chrtstian 
Church >va8 on the subject of its retention. 
The reason for the rito is not knowm. but 
it originated probably either as a sacrifice 
or as a distinctive tribal mark, like 
tattooing. C. is also practised on purely 
medical giounds in cases where the 
foreskin cannot be drawn back to allow 
cleansing of the underlying parts, or when 
the opening of the prepuce is so small as 
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to obstruct the flow of urine. It is a 
trivial operation In infancy. 

Giroumoition, Feast of the, conmiemor- 
ates on 1 Jan. the Circumoision of Jesus 
Christ 8 days after Ills birth, according to 
the Law of Moses. 

Ciroumlerenoe (Lat. circum, round; 
/crrc, to carry), or periphery, is the name 
given to the curved line which encloses 
a plane geometrical figure, such as a 
circle, an ellipse, etc. See Circle. 

Ciroumferentor, instrument used in 
surveying of mines. It consists of a com¬ 
pass, with diametrical sights, the dial of 
which is divided Into degrees. This is 
attached to a stand, and can be adlusted 
so that the angle which the line of sight 
makes with the magnetic N. can be 
observed on the dial. 

Ciroumlooution, see Periphrasis. 

Circumnavigation means literally sailing 
aroimd, but is usually applied to voyages 
round the world. Among famous circum¬ 
navigators may be mentioned Francis 
Drake, BougainviUe (1766-9), and Capt. 
Cook (1776-9). 

Circumpolar Stars, see Stars. 

Circumstantial Evidence, see Evidknx’E. 

Circumvallation. In fortification, an 
entrenchment or chain of defensive works, 
erected by a besieging army, but facing 
outwards towards the country, so as to 
guard against attempts at relief by a 
field army, is called a line of C. The 
field-works are sometimes connected by 
a parapet or a rampart. 

Circus (Lat. circus, Gk Kirkos or Krikos), 
very anct form of entertainment, origin¬ 
ally an exliibition of athletic prowess in 
the form of races end contests of various 
kinds. The Rom. C. was held in the open 
air in vast buildings which have their 
modem equivalent in the sports stadiums, 
which are almost always of the same 
elliptical shape. The seating, then as 
now, was In tiers, and in Rom. days the 
lower tiers were of wood and the upper of 
stone, the lower seats being reserved for 
the aristocracy. There were boxes for 
great personages. CThariot racing wtis one 
of the most popular contests in the Rom. 
C., the horses being driven bj' export 
cLi».rioteers, nearly always slaves, who 
drove 2, 3, 4, and sometimes more horses. 
Contestants wore distinctive colours. 
Immense excitement was aroused and 
accidents were many. 

The modern C. dates from the middle of 
the 18th cent. Except that it was per¬ 
formed in an arena, it had little in common 
with the Rom. C., except in the use of 
horses. It was entirely a professional 
aflair. It was a travelling entertainment, 
touring the country and given in a t<?nt. 
Performing animals of all kinds played a 
large part in it, hut equestrian skill was 
the bfe attraction. There was a comic 
element introduced by the clown. I’hilip 
Astley (q-T.), a very notable horseman, 
was the first to found a C. which had a 
fixed abode (on the S. side of Westminster 
Bridge, London). At first only the seats 
were roofed over, the ring Itself being open 
to the sky. He introduced many varied 
acts, including singing and dancing. He 
had opposition from the Royal C., which 


opened in 1783 and afterwards beoome the 
Surrey Theatre. Astley scored big suc¬ 
cesses with his troops of trained horses 
which performed tricks at the word of 
command, and these ‘liberty horses’ are 
still one of the most popular acts In any C. 
(The training of such animals, not only 
horses hut tul sorts of beasts, including 
seals, has now reached a high point of 

E erfectiou. In no case, whether with 
one, tigers, horses, or any form of animal 
life, is cruelty used. It is Impossible to 
teach animals by that means.) Many 
otht^rs followed Astley’s lead, notably 
Ducrow\ From the C. proper arose the 
equine drama, full-blooded and spec¬ 
tacular melodramas, often of a patriotic 
nature, in which many horses and other 
animals were used. The famous ‘Maz- 
eppa ’ was an outstanding example of this 
rather curious form of dramatic art, 
which became so popular that it Invaded 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Itself. 
Lion-taming became an important part of 
C. programmes and there have been many 
famous exponents of this diflicult and at 
times dangerous calling, one of the earliest 
celebrities being a Dutchman named Van 
Ambergh or Amburgh, wliose perfonn- 
ances at Drury Lane Queen Victoria 
visited 4 times in 1 month. London and 
other cities hod resident C^s for many 
years. Ilenglers, whitdi stood on the site 
now occupied by the London Palladium, 
was outstanding. Here too homes played 
a largo part, and the programme usually 
ended with a water show', the ring being 
inundated with water. The London 
Hippodrome, as its name Implies, was 
originally used mostly as a ('., although, 
like Astley’s Amphitheatre in its later 
days, it had a stage as well. But the 
never entirely deserted ‘the road’ and 
many spent all the summer touring round 
the country. For many years ‘Lord’ 
George .Sanger’s C. was the greatest in 
Great Britain. Mr .Sanger (q.v.) was not a 
peer; ‘Lord’ was an assumed title. An 
outstanding Huccess at the Agric. Hall, 
Islington, sterttHl his (\ on its career. 
For many years that hall staged a C. every 
Christmas as part of a vast show called 
‘The World’s Fair,’ but Sanger's 0, was In 
the main a road show. Nor must Wullf’s 
(\ be forgotten. This was a most elabor¬ 
ate affair and for many years was to be 
seen every (’hristraus at the Crystal 
Palace. It always ended with a spec¬ 
tacular pTOductlon, such as a tournament 
with knights in armour Jousting, or a, w ild 
boar hunt. Simple but most effective 
scenic tricks w ere used and the costumes 
were elaborate. Sanger, too, did not 
disdain a spectacular ending to his O., 
which frequently took the form of his 
version of a famous battle, In which fire¬ 
works played a i»romlnent part. 

The lure of the C. ring has attracted 
many and does so to-day. The tan and 
the sawdust, the spjingles and the high 
offloieney of the performers, people who 
lived a life apart and were never seen out 
of the ring, touched a note of romance. 
This was soon found to be non-existent 
by those who risked all to join a C., which 
is a place of hard, unremitting work and 
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iron disoipUne. But the call of the C. stlU 
remains, eren tn these days of sdentldo 
maohineiT, and C.s, both in London and 
in the provs.. lose nothing of their appeal, 
although tO’day they are far more sophisti* 
oated than formerly. Sir Charles B. 
Cochran (q.v.), the great showman, was 
never so nappy as when running a C. 
The greatest name in the Brit, C. world 
in modem times was that of Capt. Bertram 
Mills, whose ann. C. at Olympia drew alt 
Lonaon, a tradition exceUently carried on 
by his sons to-day, both in London and on 
the road. Other prominent names as C. 
impresarios are those of Tom Arnold, 
Chipixerfleld, and Billy Smart. 

In America the C. has been a prime 
favourite In the way of entertainment for 
years. The vastness of the countiw and 
the multiplicity of cities, tns, and vils. 
made a touring C. a profitable business. 
The greatest name in the C. world is that 
of the Amer. Phlneas T. Barnum, who 
claimed, with reason, to have the greatest 
show in the world. He was always pro¬ 
ducing novelties; he must have everything 
of the largest kind and it was he who 
introduced the three-ringed with 3 
separate shows going on at one and the 
Name time. Harnum vinited Oreat Britain 
with his show from time to time and 
created an immense sensation by buying 
‘Jumbo,’ the biggest elephant in the 
world, from the London Zoo. Col. W. F. 
Cody (q.v.), ‘Buffalo Bill,’ ran his Wild 
W. Show in the form of a C‘, The Foro- 
paughs, Aduin and John, were other great 
Amor. C. proprietors, as were also the 
Sella Brothers, Robinstm and Stone, and 
Murray. Cf i*ecent times the Ringllng 
Brothers have been predominant, their 
C.s being vast affairs, far removed from 
the simmo outfits of the old * tenting days,* 
moving in their own special trains, with a 
huge staff of employees. But to most 
people the old-fashioned C., with the smell 
of the tan and sawdust, the naphtha lamps, 
the blaring brass bond, and the mysterious 
folk who perform their wonders with such 
ease, presents the main romance of the C. 
Of the various kinds of performers, acro¬ 
bats (q.v.) of many types and kinds form 
the sinews of the entertainment, the core of 
which, in true C., must always be animals. 

Cire Perdue, name given to an old 
method of producing bronse statues 
(well described by Benvenato Cellini). 
The molten bronze was poured into a 
model made in wax over a clay core and 
cosed over. The bronze assumed the 
shape of the intervening surface repre¬ 
sented by the wax. The famous bronzes 
of Benin in Nigeria wore mode by this 
method. 

Cirenoastsr, pari, and urb. dist. in 
Olos, England, situated on the R. Chum, 
16 m. 8E. of Gloucester. O. was founded 
by the early Britons, and became a Rom. 
station under the name of Corinium. 
Rom. remains have been discovered, and 
the tn posaeases a Rom. museum. The 
par. church dates from the 15th cent. 
Agriculture is the chief occupation, and 
there are sev. light industries. The 
Royal AgHc. fk>lleg© is here, and there is 
a fine live-stock market. Pop. 11,540. 


I CiiiA It. tn, in Piedmont (g.T.), 12 m. 
N. of Trarin (q.v,). Pop. 7000. 

(3ro, It. tn, in Calabm (q.v.), near the 
I Gulf of Taranto, 42 m. KE. of Catanzaro 
(q.v.). Pop. 12,600. 

Clique (Ft.) or Corrie (Scottish) or 
Cwm (Welsh), semi-circular basin-Uko 
hollow forming the head of a valley or 
excavated in the side of a mt. In cold 
mountainous regions snow patches ac¬ 
cumulate in chance hollows. The alter¬ 
nation of freezing and thawing around 
these patches causes the rocks to disinte¬ 
grate and the debris is carried away by 
avalanches and by melt-water. The 
hollow is thus enlarged and bites back 
into the hlJi slope. C.s where snow 
accumulates in the winter faster than it 
melts during the summer, so that a 
permanent snow-field forms, serve as 
sources from which glaciers flow. The 
movement of ice plucks blocks from the 
corrie walls and from the floor, steepening 
the former and often scooping out a 
hollow in the latter. 

Cirrhosis, chronic, progressive disease of 
the liver. The parenchymatous cells are 
gradually destroyed by inflammatory pro¬ 
cesses and replaced by fibrous tissues. 
The initial stages of C. are associated 
with enlargement, or hypertrophy, of the 
liver—hence the name Hynerirophic V. 
Later, wth the formation of fibrous tissue, 
the organ shrinks, becomes hardened, and 
takes on a yellow colour. This is called 
Atrophic Some lobules ot the liver are 
sometimes alTected but not others, so that 
the shrinkage is uneven, giving an ir¬ 
regular outline to the liver. C. may be 
caused by substances poisonous to the 
liver cells, such as alcohol, or by infection 
{8ee Hkpatitih). Alcoholic C. is 0. of the 
liver due to chronic alcoholism. Cardiac 
t\ is due to destruction of the liver cells 
and their replacement with flbroxis tissue 
from the increased pressure in the hepatic 
veins in congestive heart failure. C. leads 
to obstruction of the portal blood system 
and the eatab. of a collateral circiuation 
between the portal and the systemic 
circulation. Obstruction of the portal 
system may cause ascites (q.v.). Sw 
tinder Liver. 

Cirripedia (Lat. cirrus^ curl, pcs, foot), 
order of fixed OusUioeans %vhich includes 
the barnacles and acom-shells (q.v.). All 
the species are marine, and live in either 
a parasitic or a sessile state. Nearly 
all the spwies are hermaphrodite, but in 
some genera dwarf male forms known as 
compUmental males are also to be found, 

Girrus, see Cloud. 

Cirrus, In botany, tendril formed from 
the apex of a leaf; the corresponding 
adjective is oirrose or clrrhose. 

Cirta. anct city of Numidia, the cap. of 
Massinissa and his successors. Restored 
by Constantine the Great, it was re¬ 
named after him. Sec Constantine. 

Cisalpine Republic (Lat. cts, on this side, 
meaning on side of the Alps, and 
originally so used by the Romans) was 
formed in 1797 by the Joining of the 
Cispadane and Transpadane reps, formed 
the year before by Bonaparte. The 
whole rep. consisted of Mantua, Brescia, 
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Lombardy, Cremona, Vorona, Koviiro, 
Modena, Maasa, Carrara, Homano. Fer¬ 
rara, and Boloopa. The H.Q. of the gov. 
vra» Milan, and its army ooiisistod. of Fr, 
soldiers, it wtis eventually known ae the 
It. rep., and formed the biisis of the 
Napoleonic kingdom of Italy (1805-14). 

Cisneros, Francis Ximenes de (1436- 
1517), see XiMEXEs, on Jimenkc*, de 
Cjs^nkiios, Francisco. 

Cissampelos, genus of Meriisperniaceae. 
C. Pareira, the pareirabrava, is a native 
of sev. W. Indian is., and of Bnvzil. The 
root is employed in Europe as a tonic 
diuretic, and the juice of the fresh plant 
in its native country is said to be an 
clhcaeious antitoxin in cases of snako-bit*\ 

Cissbury, large pT'ehistoric earthwork 
with a number of deep, circular i»its, in 
.SiiMsex, England. 2 m. N. nt Wortliing. 
It contained flint instruments of the 
.Stone Ago. Rom. antiquities have also 
)>een found. Near by is Clianctoubury 
Ring (q.v.). 

Clssoid (Clk kissos, ivy), cuspoidal 
curve invented by Diodes, the mathe¬ 
matician of Alexandria. He came across 
it in his investigation of tlie problems 
of the trisocition of a plane angle and 
the finding of 2 moan x»roportioi\s betwc^en 

2 straight lines. One method of describ¬ 
ing the curve is as follows: In a elide 
draw any diameter. Then erect 2 
jKn'pendiculais on this diameter at equal 
distances from the ceiitn* ami on the same 
side of the diameter. la't one of these 
cut the circumfereiKe in a piunt C\ and 
lot A be the extremity (d the diauader on 
the same side of the <*entre, .Join (^\ 
and let it cut the otlun* (produced) 
perpendicular in P, then the locus of P 
is the (’. curve. Its equation can be 
expresstid in the form ip('2n -x) 

Tlie tangent to the circle at the other end 
of the diameter is the asymptote to the 
curve which consists of 2 similar portions 
on either side of the diameter with a cusp 
at A. 

Cistaceae, family of dicotyledonous 
shrubs and herbs, C genera, mostly 
ModiteiTaneaii, some American. Leaves 
opposite, flowers jierfcct with 3 to .5 sepals. 

3 to 5 petals, many stamens, 1-celled 
suiMjrior ovary, and capsular fruit, 
(ienera include Cisiy^, Fumatia, Haliufn, 
IleJianthemum., Hudsonia, and Jjcehea, 

Cistalidae, family of coleopterous InsiH^ts 
nearly related to the Tenebriouidae, 
differs from It chiefly in that the specicvs 
liavo the claws of the tarsi comb-like. 
Little is known about those beetles. 

Cistercians, members of a religious order 
founded at Cftcaux (q.v.) in 1098 by a 
group of about 20 monks from the Bene¬ 
dictine abbey of Molesmes, led by their 
abbot, Robeil of Champagne. Their 
purpose was a more literal ob8e^vanct^ of 
^^t Benedict's (q.v.) rule than was in vogue 
among the black monks at that period. 
The extreme austerity of tbo new founda¬ 
tion made progress difficult during the 
first 10 years or so; but the arrival of St 
Bernard (q.v.) and his companions in 1112 
luarked a turning-point in the order’s hist. 
The Cistercian influence spread rapidly 
during the 12th cent. On the death of St 


Stephen Harding, third abbot of dtoaux, 
in 1134, the order possessed 84 houses; 
150 when St Bemam d, in 1153; 630 in 
1199; and 700 in the following cent. 
After 1125 there were almost as many 
houses of women as of men. The first 
Eng. foundation (1128) was Waverley 
Abbey, near Farnham in Surrey; and 
when the monasteries wore suppressed 
under Henry VIII there wertt 86 monas¬ 
teries and 33 convents in England and 
Scotland. Besides their immense spiritual 
iiifluenoe In the heyday of the order, the 
C. (known also from their habit as White 
Monks) developed a distinctive style of 
Gothic architecture, relying on form at 
the expense of ornament, and they w'cro 
pioneers of agriculture. But by the 
middle of the 13th cent, the order was in 
decline, and it was not imtil tlie TraT)pist 
reform (see Trapi’Isth) in the 17th cent, 
that a return was mode to the original 
spirit of C^ltoaux. To-day the Trapplsts 
have numerous houses both in Europe and 
America. The habit consists of a w'hltc 
woollen tunic, a black sc^apular (with 
hood) of the same material, a leather 
girdle, and (in choir) a white woollen 
cowl. Sec Mauriquex, pinnules Vinter- 
cieysrs (4 vols.), 1(542; Cardinal Newman, 
The CLstcrrian Saints of Knyland, 1844 5; 
H. C’ollins, Sfjirit and Mission of the 
Cistercian Order, 18(56; D. Knowles, The 
Monastic Order in England, 1940, and The 
Religious Orders in Eniflond, 1948. 

Cistern, small re^seiwolr or tank in¬ 
stalled in buildings for storage of water 
where 8upx)ly Is intermittent, to reduce 
pressure or to isolate distribution yfipes 
from the water anthorits ’s mains so as tt» 
prevent pollution of the latter. Usually 
a ‘service pipe* connects from the w’ater 
authority’s main to tlie Into which the 
flow' is controlled by a buIJ-valve. Drink¬ 
ing water and (.nlinary taps ai'c conuwded 
direct to service i)ipes, while water- 
closets, baths, lavatory baains, ote.. ari» 
serveil by ‘distribution iiixies' from the C. 
(Is are required by the by-law's of some, 
but not all, water authorities, 

CitUrnino, It. tn in Apulia (q.v.), 27 
m, WN\V. of Brindisi (q.v.). Poii. 9<)0h. 

Cists (Gk kistt!; Lat. cista, a box or 
chest) are receptacles for the body or 
ashes of the deceased in hiu'lnls of early 
man. The cist is usually in a grave 
which may or may not bo covercnl by a 
mound (see Bauhows). may 1 k^ made 
of tiles, Rtoiw (IroHsvd or in the rough 
state, wood, or lead. They aic perhaps 
most common in Bronze Age and Rum. 
contextH. In a special Henst^ a tdst was 
also a small box for the saered utensilH 
carried in procession during the Gk 
mystic festivaJs, 

Cistus, or Rook-rose, genus of Cist aceae, 
20 spwies of evergreen shnihs, native to 
the Mediterranean, with rose-like flowei'S 
of white, yellow, pink, purple, of which 
hybrid forms such os C. ^ ‘.Sliver Pink,* C. 
X lasUanicus, C. x corbarienms, and C. x 
cyprius are most esteemed for gardens. 

Citadol, strong fortress situated in or 
near a city, to kc^op the inhab. of the city 
in due order and submission, and also to 
form a rallylng-point and lost place of 
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defenoe wlien the tn l8 attaeked. FamnuH Merseyaide; and. in 1935. frenera! 

0.8 have Inclwled the Acropolis Of Athens, tary of the Trades Union ConffrOas. He 
the llom. Capitol, and that of Cairo. took a leadlnir part in the emiggle to 
Citation* process In the commencement secure the repeal of the Trades Dispute 
of a suit by wliioh the parties are com- Act of 1927. From 1947 to 1957 C. was 
manded to appear before the consistorlal chairman f)f the Brit. Electricity Author- 
courts (see jCocI/SBiasticai. Courts), ity. He was created a peer in 1946. His 
In the old prerogative courts It was called pubs, include BritUh Trade Unions, 3942. 
a decree. In a wider stmse C. denotes the Citrine* yellow pellucid variety of 
act of summoning a person to appear quartz resembling topaz in colour. Tliis 
before any judge. C. was formerly the yellow strain is caused by the presence of 
method of eunimencing all probate pro- iron oxide. Also called Sp. topaz, 
ceedings re(|uiring the aid of the court. Citron* or Citrus nmliz-a, Asiatic species 
whether arising out of commoii form of Hutacx^ae cultivated on imcount of its 
business or otherwise; its object was to acid fruit. The rind is candied. The 
compel a representation to be taken l>y sa<*i‘ed C. of the .lews is Etrog. 
those who went* prtmarily entitled tr> it, or Citronella* name of a fragrant ethereal 
to provide a substitnie for a voluntary oil obtaincHi from the grass Cymbogon 
renunciation on their part. The word rardus, which is cultivated in Ceylon and 
is also used to denote the citing of reports grows wild in .kfrlca, Australia, and 
and authorities in a court of law to (Kstnb- tropical Asia. 

lisli any proposition submitt(ul to the Citronwood* name applied to sev. kinds 
court. of wood used in furniture-making, is 

Gltsaux* f’r. hamlet in the dejd of C6<o- most properly applied to that of Thuja 
d'Or, NK. of Beaune, containing the orientalis, a coniferous tree often spoken 
famous abbey whert^ was founded the of as the arbor vitae of (^hiiia. 

(JisUu'cian Order {see Cwtkiuua.vh) In Citrulline* i*<^cently discovered amino 
1098. .'^omc of tiie aiict buildings acid, first isolated from the water-melon 
remain. Bop- {CitrulluH vulgaris). It may also be 

Cithasron ((Ik kithairdn), or Elatia, isolated fi*om the products of the tryptic* 
range' of mts in Attica, separating digestion (►f casednogen. ('. is cl(wc*ly 
Megaris uud Boc(>tia, rising to 4626 ft. connectcMl with tlie bodily mechanism 
Citharinus, fivsh-water fish of tropical concerned witli ui'ca excretion. 

Africa of the suborder <’vprinoidc-a. C. Citrus, family Bntaceiu*, genus of 11 
Oeoffrogi, the moon-ttsh of the Nlh*, is a everg^u shrubs or trees. C. aunnUii- 
well-known species about 3 ft in length. folia is the Lime (q.v.); C. aurantium, the 
Cities of Refuge. These cities were 6 in Seville or Bitter Orange; C. bergamia. the 
number (Nura. xxxv), 3 to the K. and 3 Bc'srgnmot Orange; (\ Uimmia, tlie Lemon 
to the VV. of .J(»rdan, and were set apart (q.v.): (’. maxima, the Bummelo or 
to protwd people who hud committed Shaddock (q.v.); C. mcdica, the Citron 
murder unintentiouully, and found sane- (q.v.): (\ istradisi, the Orapefruit or 
tuury there. Pomelo; C. sinrosis. the Sweet Oninge; 

Citium, ain't name of l..arnaca (q.v.). and C, fiobilis, the King Orange. Sec 
Citizen, see (.'ity. ^ Okanuk. 

Citral, uhlehydlc terpeno occurring in ClttA Della Pieve, It. in In Umbria 
lemon and lemon-grass oils, and in other (q.v.), 23 m. SW. of Perugia (q.v.). It 
essential oils. Cdiemleal formula CJioHnO, suffered considerably during the Second 
boiling-point 228“9“. On heating with World War, and many buildings, In- 
potassium blsulphate it forms cymone. eluding the cathedral, were damaged. 
It can be obtained from genmiol, the Pemgiiio (q.v.) was 5. here. Pop. 9400. 
corresponding alcohol, by mild oxidation, CittA di Castello, It. tn in Umbria 
Citric Acid ((‘ellsOj), constituent of the (q.v.), 25 m. NW. of Perugia (mv.). It is 
juice of many fmits. It occurs in large in the Tiber (q.v.) valley, and has auct 
quail til iffs in lemons, in smaller (luantlties walls, a cathedral (partly 15 th cent.), 
in unripe gooseberries, raspberries, etc. a 14th-cent. tn hall, and an art, gallery 
It is usualJv prepared from lemon Juice, containing many notable pictures. Then? 
whicih is boiled and then treated witii is an iron industry. Pop, (tn) 8400; 
calcium carhonatc, Tht? resulting c^ilcium (com.) 36,900. 

«iitr«le is decomposed with dilute sul- ClttA Sant* Angelo* It. tn in Abruzzi e 
phiiric acid, and tin?(’. A, filtered off, after MoUse (u.v.), near the Adriatic coast, 8 m. 
which the filtrate is evaporated to crj^stal- NW. of Pescara (q.v.). Pop. 3000. 
lisation. (’. A. is a crystalline solid melt- CittA Veoohia, see Malta. 

ing at lOlB soluble in water and Cittadslla, It. tn in Veiieto (q.v.). 38 m. 

alcohol. It has the pniperty of prf?vent- NNW. of Padua (q.v.). surroimded by 
log the tn*t?cipitatiou of certain metallic su|>erb walls. Pop. 12,500. 
hydroirides from solutions of thoir salts, Cittanova: 1. (formerly Casalnuova) 
and is used for this inirpose in calico- It. tii in C'alabria (q.v.), 28 m. NE. of 
printing, Reggio di Calabria (q.v.). It was built 

Citrine* Walter McLennan* Ist Baron from the mins of a fonner tn of Oosal- 
Citrlne (1887- ), trtide unionist and ad- nuova, diwtroyed in an earthquake in 1783. 
ministrntor, h. Liveriiool. Ho joined the Olive oil is produced. Pop. 14,000. 
trade anion movement on Merseyside. 2. Vil. in Italy, 4 m. from Modena 
in 1914 he was appointed dlst. secretary (q.v.). It repi'esents the former CittA 
of the Electrical Trades Union; in 1917 Ueminiana, founded In the 8th cent, by 
he liecamc president of the Federated exiles from Modena after a Longobard 
Engln(?oring and Shipbuilding Trades, (q.v.) devastation. 
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Cittanova (Cittanuova; SloTeulan Novi* 
anct Novontium), nshing port of the 
Free Ter. of Trieste (q.v.), on the Adriatic, 
at the mouth of the Quieto R.. 25 m. SW. 
of Trieste. It is in the Yugoslav aone. 
Pop. 1500. 

Cittern, or Cithern, obsolete string 
instrumont which resembles a i^tar. It 
was strung with brass and st-eel wire, and 
each pair of its 4 pairs of strings was 
tuned in unison. It 
was generally played 
with a plectrum and 
ita music was written 
in lute tablature. 

City (through Fr. 
cxi^, from Lat. c^ivitaa), 
bor. or tu incorpor¬ 
ate, which is or has 
been an episcopal see. 
There are so many ex¬ 
ceptions, however, to 
this definition that the 
term is often used in¬ 
discriminately of any 
large industrial centre. 
Ck)n8titutlonaliy, how¬ 
ever, a bor. only be- 
ciomes a C. throiigh 
Grant by the Crown 
i»y Order in Conucii. 
Tue Romans used the 
word cimias to denote 
the whole state or 
body politic, urbs and 
municipium being ap- 

riiTERN meaning of the word 
has been totally lost 
in modern times, but the large' ('.s of the 
C.K. and the I'.S.A. do somewhat 
resemble the C’.s of anct Greece in their 
local self-government. The Gk polls 
represented a coUection of families, 
gathered together within a certain space, 
who administered their own foreign ana 
domestic affairs, and had their own 
reli^on. These C.s were only bound by 
affection to the miiropolis (mother city), 
of which they were, in a sense, colonies. 
The indeterminate use of the word C. 
probably began at a very early date. T)u 
Can^ in his glossary of medieval Lat. 
words defines the word civiias as vrbs 
epiawpdlis, and says that tns were ctiiled 
oppida or casira. The modern definition, 
given above, is derived from his glossary, 
yet there were exceptions to this rule at 
an early period. For example, Dorchester 
and Sherborne were once episcopal sees, 
but have never been called C.s, not even 
now that they have corporations. In the 
Domesday Book Gloucester and Leicester 
are called both civiias and burgum. The 
word is now used chiefly as an honorary 
title, as it Is thought to confer more 
dimdty than the word iotm. In 1889 
Binningham, though not an episcopal see, 
was raised to the rank of a C. on account 
of its Industrial importance; since that 
time the title has been conferred on many 
other Incorporated tns in the U.K., and it 
is the common ambition of growing tns to 
be so called. At the present time Hull is 
a C. but has no cathedral or bishop 
(Beverley); also Cardiff (Llandafl). 


In the U.S.A. a O. may be defined as an 
Incorporated municipality, governed like 
an Eng. bor. bv a mayor, aldermen, and 
common council. For aU practical pur¬ 
poses the term is synonymous with muni¬ 
cipal corporation. C.s existed in Virginia 
from the commencement of Amer. hist., 
though it is. not clear that these Oa were 
oharteied, or that the title they assumed 
was anything more than vainglory. In 
certain cases, whore the pop. has grown 
very considerably and the tn has spread 
into numerous suburbs, the term C. is 
applied to the space within the original 
boundaries, as, for example, the Cit6 of 
Paris. Thus, curiously enough, London, 
which is called the largest C. in the world, 
has within it 2 C.s, the O. of London and 
the C. of Westminster. A citizen, as 
defined by Aristotle {Politics, iii. i), is 
one wlio has the right to take part in the 
legislative proceedings of the statt* to 
which he belongs. He is a subject with 
particular privileges. In anct Rome 
there were 2 kinds of cives. The majority 
had certain private rights of citizenship, 
such iis the right of intermarriage {pts 
connubii) and right of trade intercourse 
{jm comnicri'ii) with the allies or friends of 
Home. A few, however, had special 
privileges of voting in the tribe, and were 
eligible for the higher offices of state. 
Tlie rights of citizenship were generally 
acquired by birth, but both parents had 
to be Rom. citizens. At u later period 
it merely denoted fi'ce birth as opposed 
to those who were born slaves. The 
w'ord clioyen was particularly i)opular 
during the Fr. Revolution, as it wtis felt 
to express all that UUerU, tgaliH, ci 
fratemiU cjomprised. It was used as the 
common title of address, irrespective of 
the person's tawltion. The term, how¬ 
ever, fell into disuse when the gov. came 
into the hands of Napoleon. In Great 
Britain it has never been used to any 
groat extent, and its meaning is indefinite. 
See also Local Govkunment. 

City Literary Institute, institution for 
adult education founded in London by the 
L.C.C. in the 1920's to provide day and 
evening classes in a wide variety of cul¬ 
tural subjects. Tutorial and diploma 
courses of the univ. of London are given. 
Specially designed modern buildings were 
opened in Stukoley St in 1938. 

‘City of Benares,* Brit, liner which 
sailed from Liverpool for Canada, 13 
Sept. 1940, with a party of 90 children 
being evacuated from air-raided Eng¬ 
land, together with 10 adult escorts and 
a crew and other passengers numbering 
306. Four days later she was torpedoed 
by a Ger. U-boat at night in mid Atlantic, 
600 m. from land, and sunk. Nearly all 
the children were below, and many were 
asleep. Rescue efforts wore defeated by 
tempestuous weatber and heavy seas, 
many boats being swamped. There 
survived of the children aboard, who had 
sailed under an official scheme of evacu¬ 
ation, only 7, and of their escorts 4. 
The fourth officer and 32 Lascars were 
also saved, but the remainder, including 
the captain, perished. See Elspeth Hux* 
ley, Atlaniic Ordeal, 1941. 
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City of London Sohool, public school for 
boys founded by John Oarpenter» clerk 
of the city, in 1442. It was estab. 
and erected under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament In 1834 on the site 
formerly occupied by Honey Lane Market, 
Cheapslde, In 1883 it was removed to 
Its present site on the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment. It is endowed with an ann. sum 
derived from certain estates left by the 
founder for educational purposes, and is 
under the gov. of the Corporation of 
London. 

City of London School for Girls, estab. 
by the (Jorporation of London in accor¬ 
dance with the will of the late Wm Ward, 
1881, to create a girls’ school on similar 
educational lines to the boys’ school of the 
same name. It in in Carmelite St, E.C.4. 

Ciudad Bolivar, city and cap. of the 
state of Bolivar, Venezuela. It stands 
on the r. b. of the Orinoco and is the prin. 
port of its basin. Steamers run to Trini¬ 
dad and along the Venezuelan coast, and 
in tlie rainy season far up the riv. It was 
founded In 1764 as Angostura (the 
Narrows), but renamed C. B. in 1864. 
It suffered severely in the war of Inde- 
peiidenoe when for a time It wtw Bolivar’s 
H.Q. It Is the seat of a bishop. It 
exports gold, diamonds, hides, balata, 
coffee, cocoa, tobacco, chicle, and tonka 
beans. The mean Uunp. is SZ'-", but the 
climate is healthy. Pop. 41,100. 

Ciudad dc Cura, see Cuha. 

Ciudad dc las Casas, see San (’nmTdBAL. 

Ciudad Enoantada, see Citknca. 

Ciudad Judrez, to of C'hihuahua state, 
Mexico, on the Rio (Jlrande border. It 
was formerly known as Kl Paso del Norte 
anti it 1 h (*t)nnccte<l by Z International 
bridges with the Texan tn of El Paso 
(q.v.). Agriculture and stockraising are 
carried on, and it is a river, rail, and air 
transport crentre. Pop, 48,900. 

Ciudad Real: 1. Sp. prov,, in Costilla la 
Nueva (q.v.), occupying the greater part 
of the former prov. of La Mancha (q.v.). 
Area 7622 sq. m.; pop. 576,600. 

2. (anct. Alaroot, later Villa Rsal) .Sp. 
tn, cap. of the prov. of R. It is a 
medieval-looking tn, with a 13th-oent. 
Gothic cathedral, and a 16th-ccnt. syna¬ 
gogue. It is the seat of the hlahop-prior 
of the military orders. Textiles and 
brandy are manuf., and there is a market. 
Pop. 34,600. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Sp. fort tn In the prov. 
of Salamanca, on a hill overlooking the 
Agueda. It was taken by the English in 
1706, and again in 1812 by Wellington 
(see Penin 81 ti,ar War), who was created 
Duke of C. R. l^eather, soap, and 
pottery are manuf. Pop. 12,7,50. 

Ciudad Trujillo, until 1936 Santo 
Domingo, cathedral city and resort, cap. 
of the Dominican Rep., situat-ed on the S. 
coast of the is. of Santo Domingo. It is 
the oldest European tn of the Americas, 
having been founded by Bartholomew, 
brother of Christopher Columbus, in 1496. 
The old univ. of Santo Tomas is main¬ 
taining a high standard as a cultural 
centre. The city has betiome completely 
modernised, but care has bewn taken to 
protect the anct monuments. It has an 


artificial harbour and is chiefly engaged 
in the e:wort of sxigax, molasses, cacao, 
hides, and timber. Pop. 181,533. 

Ciullo d’Aloamo, see CmLO Dalcamo. 

Civet, cat-like carnivores, typical of the 
family Viverrldae. The genus contains 
the largest species in its family, and, like 
most of its allies, has a scent gland near 
the sexual organs from which the perfume 
C. is obtained. The animals are long and 
thin of body, and have long heads and 
short eeirs; the legs are short, the feet are 
small and hairy. In habit the O.s are 
terrestrial, and they feed chiefly on birds 
and reptiles. The obnoxious and very 
lasting odour of C., which only on extreme 
dilution becomes pleasant and attractive, 
makes it of value as a perfume fixative, 
Tlie animals ore often kept in captivity 
in order that it may readily be extracted 
from them. CiveUidis civetta, the only 
African species, yields the best-known 0, 
perfume in commerce; Viverra zibethat 
found in the Indian Archipelago, yields 
the widely distributed Indian C. 

Civdtone, ketone present in natural 
civet (q.v.), obtained from the civet cat 
and us^ in perfumery* It is an un- 
saturated ketone, melting at 31% and 
having the formula C 17 HS 0 O. C^vetol is 
the corresponding secondary alcohol- 

Cividale (Del Eriull), It. tn in Frinli- 
Venezia Giulia (q.v.), on the Natisone, 
9 m. W. of Udine (q.v.). The tn dates 
from Rom. and has many anct 

mormmontK, including an 8 th-ccnt. oratory 
and a fine cnthedral. There is also an 
importaut archaeological museum. Tex¬ 
tiles are manuf. Pop. (tn) 6200; (com.) 
11,700. 

Civil Aviation, see Air Mail; Aviation, 
Civil; etc. 

Civil Defence. In Great Britain the 
home secretary is responsible for O. D. in 
England and Wales, and the secretary of 
state for Scotland for C. D. in .Scotland. 
Co. councils, co. bor. councils, the councils 
of .Scottish large burghs, the authorities 
of the City of London, the metropolitan 
bor. councils, and in a few cases 00 . dists., 
are responsible for the organisation of the 
local divs. of the C. D. Corps. The corps 
comprises 5 main sections: II.Q., Warden, 
Rescue, Ambulance, and Welfare. Train¬ 
ing is carried on at local centres In 
volunteers’ spare time; the length of 
training varies according to the different 
sections. The Home Office publishes a 
pamphlet giving details of conditions of 
service. 

Precautions against air-raids on the 
civil pop. in a future war were ignored 
for the better part of 2 decades after the 
B'lrst World War. Undue confldeuce was 
reposed In the principle of ooUeoUve 
security, and war-weariness led to pro¬ 
crastination. But the devastating eff^ts 
of aerial warfare on civilians were exempli¬ 
fied In the ItaJo-Abyssinlan War of 

1935- 6, in the Jap. invasion of China In 
1937-8, and in the Sp. Civil War of 

1936- 9; and with the increasing tension 
in the European political situation from 
1937, public consciousness of the danger 
was awakened, and by 1938 most countries 
had developed protective measures against 
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explosive sad incendiary bombs and gas 
attaclcs from the air. 

In the U.K. the Alr-llaid Ihecautlons 
Act was passed at the end of 1037. The 
preparation of schemes for the j>i‘Oteotion 
of the civil pop. is the business of the 
Home Office working in conjunction with 
the local authorities. Air-raid pre- 
cantlons took the form of a fi“ce issue of 
gas-masks to the entire pop., the provision 
of bomb-proof shelter's, the formation of 
decontamination squads to deal with mus¬ 
tard or other liquid gases in the streets, 
and instructions on how to midor refuge 
rooms gas proof and the r)reparution of 
special flre-flghting apparatus. Loudon, 
with its vast pop. imd congesterl areas, 
prt'sented peculiar difficulties, and plans 
were soon completed for at least a 
partial evacuation of the pop. Sound- 
detectors were perfected for warning 
the country of the approach of enemy 
aircraft and experiments with balloon 
wire-hiirrages were carried out. Fighter 
planes and ariti-ainaaft gmis necessarily 
played a lai*ge part in resisting raiders 
during the Second \\ (irld War. as well 
as the oountcr-bombing raids on enemy 
si>lI. ^ liiackiug-out * experiments were 
made before the war (1039) in various 
Ins. combined with flre-flghtiiig and gtm- 
decontamination practice. 

Hut in spite of progress in the planning 
t>f (D., ordinary citizens living and going 
about their business in crowded urb. ureas 
are still particularly vulnoraiile. Among 
precautions to im^t this danger are 
splinter- and blast-i)roof shelters, tlie 
sli'cngthcning of basements in <a*rtuin 
(yi)es of hoiLses, and th(^ provision of 
communal and street shelters. The 
protection of works, offices, and public 
utility undertakings in time of war is 
covonal by statute. Hy 1940 London's 
bitter experience of Ger. Hlr-ruids demon¬ 
strated the absolute necessity of an 
efficient 'Are-watching’ oi’gaiusution. 

Early In the hist, of air warfare on open 
cities, air-raid iirecautions wei-e neces¬ 
sarily of an iinprf»vised character. Some- 
tiraes, as in the case of the rock shelters of 
Malta, nature has provided a merciful 
moans of protection. Again, in Hong 
Kong, the shelters were admirable. But 
experience suggests that in future wars, 
when the weight of bombs and bombers 
would be increased beyond mea8ui*e, to 
say nothing of the development of 
nuclear bombs,' C:. D. of an altogether 
revolutionary and all-embracing character 
will become the first duty of the govs, of 
all states. See alHo Ftue Service, 
ArxiEiARY, and Mobile Defence Couiv. 
See T. H. O’Brien, Civil Defence, 1955 
{Official JJiaiory of the Second IVorld Tf'ar). 

Civil Engineering, sec Civil Enoinekiw, 
Institution of, and Engi.nkeuing. 

Civil Engineers, American Society of. 
association of professional engineers of all 
branches, founded in 1852 for the ad¬ 
vancement of engineering and archi- 
tectni'al knowledge and practice. It 
holds an aim. convention in the summer, 
at which there are technical discussions 
on the various papers submitted by its 
special committees and at which cxcur- 


Bions to places of profoBBloiial totereat are 
arranged. Among the more impoptamt 
Questions coneidered in recont years by 
the society have been the preservation 
and utilisation of Niagara Falls, the ref¬ 
lation of the fiow of the Great Lakt«, the 
engineering aspects of civil aerial traius- 
port, and the engineering features of the 
national cap. It now tiomprises about 
.50 local sections and nearly 100 affiliated 
student chapters in colleges thi'oughout 
the U.S.A. . , - 

Civil Engineers, Institution of, granted 
a charter in 1828, in which civil engineer¬ 
ing is descrilied as the art of directing 
the great soiu'ces of power in nature for 
the use and convcnitsmje of rmin and as the 
means of i)r()duction and traffic in states, 
both for external and internal trade, as 
apidied (1) in cimstnietion of J'oads, 
bridges, aqueducts, canais-, and dtu ks for 
iutornal i!it<*i<*oursc and exclunige, and in 
riv. navigation; (2) in eonstru<‘tion of 
ports, haii>ours. moles, hicakwaUTs. and 
lighthouses; <.3) in the art of navigation by 
arriOtaal i>o\v<*r for the juirpose of com¬ 
merce; (4) in the eonstriietion and 
adaptation of machinery; and {.*>) in the 
drainage of <'ities and tns. 

Civil Estimates, csxpenditiire of the 
various depts of state, «;x<duding that of 
the 3 fighting services. The <'. E. are 
pul), annually as a Wljite I’aper, They 
are divided into IP classes: central gov. 
and finaiKK*; Gominouwealtii and foreign: 
home dept, law and justice; (aiucalion 
and broadcasting; In^allh, Itonsing and 
local gov.; trade, labour, and supjdy; 
eomnion sendees; agriculture and food; 
transport, fuel, power, and Industrial 
research: i)cn8ions, national insurance, 
and national assistance. Between 1933 
and 1938 (*. E. grew steadily each year 
from £409.009.09(1 to £:)21,000,000. In 
1945 they laid risen to £1,21 1.190.938, of 
whiclt £574,7 40,058 was attributable to 
the ordinary services and .£(»3f>,4.')0,880 
to special war serviees. The original 
KstiTiinles (including revenues depts) for 
1950-7 totalled £2,953,282,938. 

Civil Law. Tliis is generally under¬ 
stood to mean the municipal law of the 
Horn. Kmpir(\ as compriBcd in .lustinian's 
Institutes, Digtrst or i’andeetH. f’odt». 
and Sovellae (supplementary G) the Insti¬ 
tutes, containing new coustitutions liy 
hiinself and some of his successors). These 
form tlio corpus juris civUis. As upi)Iied 
to modern systems, L. means the 
municipal law' of those countries that have 
foimdi^d their system upon the Rom. law. 
Scots law is founded upon the C. L., as is 
the (.’ode NapoKou. Tiie N. states of tlie 
T^.S.A. administer a system founded on 
common law, whereas in Louisiana a (A L. 
system is in vogue. Many of the prin¬ 
ciples of the canon law as administered by 
the ecclos. courts (q.v.) are borrowed from 
the Rom. law. The common law («|.v.> 
of England is generally assumed to be 
indigenous, but the Kng. law merchant 
which is now incorporated in the common 
jaw owes much of Its uniformity to ana¬ 
logies drawn by such judges as Lord 
Mansfield from, among other souroes, 
the Rom. Pondwts. 
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civil litt* In former timea the whole 
eJtpeluaeB of the gov., tmoept thou© of the 
army, Hftvy, and miliUry depu In general, 
were paid from the posseaaions of ilio 
Crown. In the reign of William III the 
<Commons aoparated the regular and 
domeatic expenses of the king from the 
public expenditure, and took control of 
the latter. From 1697 until the reign of 
(ieoi*gc n the L. wtn» fixed at £700,000. 
in the K'ign of Ueorge II at £830,000, and 
at £800,000 in the thne of George III; 
tlicse amountH wert> often Hui)plemented 
by additional gi’ants. All salaries wewi 
taken out of the t\ li. at the time of 
William IV’h acoesaion, and the amount 
was fixed at £.■» 10,000. On the acceasioii 
f»f Onc'en V’ietoriu the amount was 
£;i8:>,00(b to be devoU*d solely to the 
support <»f the household of Her Majesty 
and the loaiutcnaiK'e of the dignity of the 
(Yown, The (L. for the present n»ign 
Is £47f).000, KUhjeet to eertain deduetioiis 
in rtiSpeet of the haian<*e of the Duehy of 
(‘oriiwall revenues which ait' plai'ed at 
Her Majesty’s disposal during the 
minority of th<‘ Duke of Cornwall. >SVr 
Hoval Family. 

Civil Service. Ther<‘ is no 8tatut«»ry 
definition of tin* t^Tin C. S., which w'as 
first used in T'esiwft of the eivilian 8<H*lor 
of the K. India Co.’s personnel; hut the 
following working definition of what 
I'onstltutcs a civil servant has hoeii 
adopted by sue<*e8siv<i Itoyiil (Com¬ 
missions: “Servants of the Crown, other 
than holders of political or judicial 
ottlce, wdio are employed in a civil <*apacity 
an<l wiiose irmiineratioii is paid wholly 
and dir<'ctl\ out of monejs v<»tcd b> 
ParliamentThi" tieftnition excludes the 
statTn of tin' natiomUisial undeilukings and 
of Trinity House and the Crown Agents, 
hut includes those of the national gallerk's 
and rnuseumH. It exeludes judgi^s and 
policemen, as well Hh members of tile gov., 
tiie olllevrs and ‘»ervaiits of both Houses of 
I’avUament. and the pei-sonal ixdlmiea of 
tlie .^overt'ign. This difhculty of satis- 
fnetory detiiiition rodects the fa<-t that 
wliat is generally thought of tvs tlie C, S. 
comprises the staffs of a numiwr of 
separate offices and depta of state, for 
wdiieh, in tin* last resort, individual 
ministers are responsible. 

Included in the above definition, but 
distinct in various ways, are the staffs of 
the Foreign and Jmpcriul ^knwices (8342 
on 1 Jail, and of the Post Office 

(240,078 on the same date). Also 
included are the staffs of the civil depta 
W'aiionsible for trade, industry, and 
transport (69,444), of the social service 
depts (6.‘»,20.'>). of tlie revenue depts 
(65,125), of depts aueli as the Ministry of 
Works and the Stationery Office*, pro¬ 
viding agency services (21,002), of the 
service and supply depts (134,423), of the 
Home Office, eo. courts, prison com- 
mission, etc, (23,761). This total of 
633,380 civil servants did not Include the 
labourers, craftsmen, and similar workers 
ill dockyards, oi'drianc'e fa<itorif«, et«., 
who are termed industrial civil servants. 
The clerks, typists, administrators, pro¬ 
fessional officers, and others who gtmerally 


come ho mind when one talks ol eivil 
servants were divided in 1963 in ^e 
following proportions: 

per cent 

Administrative class . . *4 

Executive classes . . . 9‘3 

Clericjil and sub-clerical classes 26*9 
Typing grades . . . 3 9 

Professional, scientific, and tech¬ 
nical classes . . . 10*0 

Post Office onginet‘ring and 

allied grades and manipulative 
gi*adeH (including cleuneis, 

eU‘.).37-9 

Messengers, cleaners, etc. (not 

Post Office) . . - 4 1 

Othera . . . . . 7-5 

Too 0 


In the last 100 years much has been 
<ioiie to draw together the staffs of various 
depts and offices of state into a single 
s<*rvice. The unifying lu’ocess, which 
may be said to have begun with the pub. 
of the Northeote-l’revelyaii Report in 
1853 and tiie setting up of the V, s. 
Poinmismon 2 years later, lias owed much 
to the work of a succession of Royal 
(Commissions, to the {lersisting influence 
of the I'l'casury. and morf‘ reijently to the 
service-wide apparatus of eollectivo bar¬ 
gaining known as Wiiitleyism. The 
Treasury is coneeriiod, not only with such 
matters as salary levels and super- 
unnuution terms and tin* complements 
of the respective depts, but with the 
internal discipline and offleieney of the 
wrvitv. In its role* of {KU-sonnel dept for 
tiie service as a whole, it maintains and 
enforces a code of protM^dure known as 
Estacode. whicli is the ‘Riblo’ of estab. 
(i.c. pei*soiinel) depts throughout the 
(’. S. Treasury guidance, often im¬ 
parted thwiigh tlie estab. or flnaiiee 
offi<*ei'H of the depts, has the effect of 
gradually reducing the scope for differ- 
eii<*<*8 of pro<?edurt* on staff matH^rs in 
various di'pts. In their own respective 
fields, the Stationery Office and the 
Ministry of Works, wliich is responsible 
for accommodation, make a c*omparable 
contribution. I’he iiiflueiKNB of the trade 
unions, exerted diret'tly or through the 
Whitley machinery, has u similar ofrcM;t. 
and it was from the recommendations of 
a (’ommittee of the National Whitley 
C’ouncil in 1920 that the 3 main C. 8. 
chiBses, tiie administrative, the executive, 
and tlie clerical, resulted. The pnx’ess of 
unification is not by any means complete. 
There are still a number of special depart¬ 
mental grades within the home O. 8.; and 
since 1945 a number of new nationalised 
undertakings have been estab. whose 
staffs are outside the (J. S. and are not 
subject to direct Treasury control. 

The 3 main service classes already 
mentioned have been heavily reinforced in 
recent years by professional, scientific, 
and technical officers, grouped in similar 
sorvice-w’ide hierarchies; but they re¬ 
main in many respects the core of the 
service. The tasks of the small body of 
administrators at the top of the C. 8. 
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(there were leas than 3000 of them in 
1050) include advising ministers and 
helping to formulate policy, dealing with 
pari, questions and with correspondence 
from M.P.s, drawing up the heads of new 
and amending legislation, co-ordinating 
and improving the mtichinery of gov., 
and generally administering and con¬ 
trolling the public service. Among their 
ranks are the permanent secretaries of 
the great depts, who, with their deputy 
secretaries and under secretaries, are in 
day-to-day, and frequently hour-to-hour, 
cousAiltation with ministers, and, at a 
slightly lower level, the tissistant secre¬ 
taries, who are for the most part in charge 
of branches or divs. in which rather less 
important but vastly moi'c numerous 
decisions are taken from day to day. 

Within the branches, the assistant 
secretaries are supported by principals 
and assistant principals and also by 
members of the executive class. Nearly 
half the assistant secretaries and princi¬ 
pals in the service in 1956 entered by way 
of another class; and since the Second 
World War one fifth of the ann, intake of 
assistant principals has been recruited by 
promotion from within the service. 
But the main highway into the adminis¬ 
trative class gtifi leads direct from one 
of the older univs. In 1953, for instance, 
out of 52 successful candidates in the 
open competition for entry into the 
administrative class, 26 came from 
Oxford, 15 from Cambridge, 5 from the 
Scottish universities, 5 from London, and 
1 from Nottingham. Thirty-five of the 
52 were educ. at grammar schools. 
Once inside the service, the entrant to 
the administrative class spends some 
years in the relatively ill-paid training 
grade of assistant principal, in which lie 
will frequently find himself working 
alongside members of the executive class 
and doing work not dissimilar to that of a 
higher executive officer. He will not i 
reach the more responsible rank of 
principal much before the age of 30, or 
the rank of assistant secretary until much 
later in his official career. 

The small administrative class is 
assisted by an executive class some 20 
times as large, many of whose senior 
members work in close touch with the 
administrators. The executive class 
was set up as a result of the reriort of the 
reorganisation committee already men¬ 
tioned, which recommended that it 
should be given work which ‘covers a 
wide field, and requires in different 
degrees qualities of iudgment. Initiative, 
and resource. In the junior ranks it 
comprises the critical examination (»f 
partictilar cases of lesser importance not 
clearly within the scope of approved 
regulations or general decisions. Initial 
investigations into matters of higher 
importance, and the immediate direction 
of small blocks of business. In its upper 
ranges it is concerned with matters of 
internal organisation and control, with 
the settlement of brood questiorus arising 
out of business in hand or in contempia- 
tion, and the responsible conduct of 
important operations.' 
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The committee recommended that the 
executives should be recruited by open 
competitive written examinations of full 
secondary standard, from young persons 
between the ages of 18 and 19; and it was 
originally Intended that the junior grade 
of the class should be a training grade. 
It was not until after the Second World 
War, however, that the executives began 
to bo used over the whole of the field 
contemplated by the committee, and the 
majority of its present members have bwn 
recruited by promotion from below, not 
by open competition. Nor htis it so far 
been possible to make the Junior executive 
grade a training grade as originally 
intended. 

Over the C. S. as a whole, the executives 
are now to be found engaged in account¬ 
ing and contract work; the inttirpretatlon 
of regulations and the solution of minor 
problems arising out of them: the custody 
of prtccclents; estab. and similar work 
Involving the control and supervision of 
junior staff; and Lisks of a qunsi-ad- 
miniatratlve or quasi-profossioiial kind, 
involving close coiiUict with adminis- 
trativo, scientiftc, or professional officem. 
There Is a considerable Iderurchy within 
the exeemtivo class, the higher grad€>s of 
which can be reached only by promotion 
from within. 

The third of the main service classes, 
sometimes known »is the Treasury classes, 
is the clerical cltiss. It Is much larger 
than the executive class, and, as its name 
implies, is engaged on work that is pre¬ 
dominantly tiericaJ. Tiio cloricul oflBccr 
is the ubiquitous foot soldier of the 
service and is frequently to be found in 
posts involving close contact with the 
public. This is particularly common in 
the social service depts, which have 
expanded since the war; and clerical 
offietTs are frequently found interviewing 
the public and dealing with their prob¬ 
lems, under the supervision of members of 
the executive class, in the local offices of 
the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insiuance and the Assistance Board, A 
! large proportion of the class consists of 
former temporary civil servants, recruited 
by special examinations shortly after the 
Second World War. 

Among war-time trtnids which have not 
HO far be)en reversed are the removal of 
less vital depts from the London area and 
the great inemvse in the scientlllc ('. S. 
So far »ig the latter is concerned, ad¬ 
ministrative and executive civil servants 
have for a long time worked alongside 
professional officers of various kinds: 
lawyers, dootfirs. statisticians, etc. But 
the number and variety of specialists is 
for ever inen^^ing, ana it is not always 
easy, either in theory or praotio©, to 
decide what should be the proper role of 
the administrators and their executive 
assistants on the one hand and of pro¬ 
fessional and specialist offlt^ers on the 
other. Quite apart from engineers, 
architects, economists, and scientists of 
various kinds, the service has found a use 
within Its ranks for 2 further kinds of 
specialists. The first is the information 
officer, who acts as a buller, or liaison 
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officer, between the depts and the outside candidates. At the hUrhest level posts 
world. The second is the organisation are filled only ai!ter consultation between 
and methods officer, who is oonoemed the permanent secretary in the Treasury, 
with internal efficiency. who is the official head of the O. S., and 

The wide variety of C. 8. staffs is the Prime Minister, 
reflected in the large number of trade The structure of the service as a whole 
unions or staff associations catering was last looked at by a Koyal Commission 
wholly or mainly for civil servants, in ttie years 1929-31, when the Tomlin 
The C. S. Clerioai Association, for example. Commission surveyed a scene which still 
represents the clerical grades, the Society bore numerous traces of the First World 
of Civil Servants the executive and War. Since that date the service has 
similar grades, and the First Division undergone considerable growth and ad- 
Association the administrative grades, justment to new conditions. During the 
The Whitley System, evolved by a com- Second World War, for instance, there 
mittee under the chairmanship of the was a great influx of temporaries, and 
Rt Hon. J. H. Whitley, then deputy after it there were new functions to be 
speaker of the House of Commons, and performed. In 1947 a number of changes 
applied to the C. S. shortly after the were made which had the effect of 
First World War, brings into consul- narrowing the gaps between the 3 main 
tation the various staff associations on classes (administrative, executive, and 
the one hand and the ‘official side’ on clerical) and of simplifying the grading 
the other. The system works at 2 levels, of the last mentioned. In 1953 a Royal 
national and departmental. There is no Commission was appointed, under the 
appeal from the departmental to the chairmanship of Sir Raymond Priestley, 
national level, and in this way the con- to inquire into the pay, as distinct from 
stitiitional position that a civil servant is the structure, of the C. S. It made a 
resjmnsiblo to his own minister is pre- number of specifle recommendations on 
served. The National W hitley t:ouiicll pay and conditions of service which were 
lui« some 5d members, half appointed by subsequently the subject of negotiation 
the staff associations. It works mainls' between the 2 sides of the National 
through committees, and is concerned in Whitley Council and resulted in new pay 
general with issues which are service scales and the introduction of the 5-day 
wide in their Implications. The depart- week, accompanied by an appropriate 
mental councils, which are similarly reduction of the leave allowances of 
constituted, deal on the other hand with varioos categories of civil servants. 
matU)rH of departmental interest. They More fundamentally, the Royal Com- 
ai’C chairtMl by the permanent secretary mission recommended that the principle 
or other official head of the dept, and the of ‘an efficient service fairly remunerated' 
official side is led by the estah. officer, the should he adopted In fixing S. pay, and 
staff side being composed, as in the proposed that this object should be 
case of the national council, of nominees attained by a process of fair comparison 
of the associations. The S. Whitley with the i*omuneratlon of outside stivffs 
8y8t<*ni is generally considered to be a engaged on broadly comparable work, 
reasonably efficient piece of joint consul* To this end a C. S. Pay Research Unit has 
tation mtichinery. How well it works, been set up, under the general control of a 
particularly at the departmental level, committee of the National Whitley 
depends very much, however, on the Council, with a C. S. staff under a director 
degree of co-operation vouchsafed by the appointed by the Prime Minister. The 
official side. The dof)artmental W'liitley degre^e of efficiency with which this unit 
coimcils and the staff associations are does its work may well affect decisively 
much concerned with promotion, and, the level of service efficiency over the 
apart from security of termre, which has next decixde, since the C. S. is no longer 
come to bo taken for granted, the hope or in the p<»sitioii of being able to get and 
expectation of promotion is one of the keep without difficulty the kind of staff 
chief factrors coiidliioiiiiig the great it needs. 

majority of civil servants. I'romotioii The Brit. C. 8. possesses what on Amer. 
within the service is regulated in the authority has defined as the 6 primary 
main not by anv sy 8 t 4 »m of examinations criteria of bureauonusy: ‘differentiation 
blit by a combination of seniority and of functions; qualifleations for office (as 
merit,* as measured by rt^ports made on distinct from patronage); hierarchical 
each individual by ids senior officers, organisation and discipline; objectivity 
'rhese reports are made annually, in a of method; precision and consistency or 
form which varies little from dept to dept, continuity, involving adherence to rules, 
by the civil servant's immediate super- red tape, and the keeping of records* and 
visor, and countersigned by the man or lastly the exercise of discretion, involving 
woman one step further up the official secrecy in regard to certain aspects of 
ladder. In most depts the official head government.' Machinery of this kind is 
of the dept appoints a promotion board, indispensable if modern gov. is to carry 
on which he is represented by the estab. out the largo tasks it has assumed with 
officer or some other member of the estab. efficiency and equity. The virtues of 
branch of tlie office. In some depts the such a bureaucracy have been summarised 
board merely consider the reports of by Prof. Robson as follows: 
those who are adjudged, usually with the *It uses objective methods of recruit- 
agreement of the staff side, to fall within mont in place of nepotism and patronage; 
the ambit of promotion. In others they it seeks to promote according to merit 
also Interview some of the most likely rather than for political or personal 
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reasons. It administers on the basis of of the staff structure of the service as 
rules, nreoedeats, and policy, rather than it was at that time. The hist, of the 
on ground of personal feeling, influence, service is dealt with in The Omwfh of the 
or favouritism. It tries to formulate British Civil Service^ 17HO—19^9^ by 

? uantltative measurements of efficiency. Emmeline W. Cohen, 1941, and the 
t aims at consistency of treatment in its account is brought up to date Iti Civil 
dealings with the public.’ Service or Bureaucracy?, by E. N. 

It is unfortunately true, liowever, that Gladden, pub. in 1966. The Civil 
the Brit. C. S. is not exempt from the Service in Britain and Prance, ed. by 
fanlts oonmion to largo bureaucratic Prof. Hobson, contains a number of useful 
organisations, whether governmental or essays on various aspects of the service, 
non-governmental, which have been and the ‘New Whitehall Series/ ed. for 
categorised by the same autiiority as the Royal Institute of l^iblic Adminls- 
follows: tration by Sir Robert Fraser, provides 

* The maladies from which bureau- detiiiled accounts of various important 
cracy most frequently suffers ai'e an ex- depts. The. Higher Civil Service of Great 
oessive sense of self-importance on the Britain, by II. K. Dale, pub. in 1941, and 
part of officials, or an imdue idea of the The CivU Service: Some Human Aspects, 
importance of their office, and indifference by Frank Dunnill, pub. in 1956, contain 
towards the feelings or the convenience of a great deal rd interesting background 
individual citixens; an obsession with the information. See also separate articles 
binding and inflexilde authority of depart- on the Individual ministries and boards, 
mental decisions, precedents, arrange- Civil War, armed conflict betwetui 
ments or forms, regardless of how badly, opposing groups of the same nationality 
or with what injustice, they may work in within the same country. Foreign ex- 
individual cases; a mania for regulations amples include the Amer. C. W. (1861 6) 
and formal procedure; a preoccupation and the Sp. <'. W. (19.‘U!-9). 
with the activities of particular units of In England, the term is speciflcally 
administration and an inability to con- appropriated to the Kng. V. W., 1642-9. 
sidor the government as a wiiolo; a failure This falls into 2 divs.: (1) from 1642 until 
to recognise the relations between the gov- the Royalist defeat at Nuseby, 1645; (2) 
ernors and the governed as an e-sscntial from (.'harles I’s ‘engagement’ with tlu* 
part of the democratic prooess.’ Scots in 1647 until his execution in 1649. 

Four factors Iiave so far prevented From 16.50 until 16.51 fighting again 
these faults from getting out of hand: flared up, hut it ended after ('romwell’H 
pressure exerted by Rurliament. by victory at W'orceater. 
means of pari, questions, correspondence 'The First Civil li ar. The basic causi's 
on behalf of individuals, and waUihful of the war were deep-rooted. Modern 
scrutiny of orders and regulations; the pari, power began when Heuiy Vill used 
critical eye of the press, and to some Parliament to ratify his religious changes, 
extent of those concerned with radio and Under James 1, the coutiiet lad ween Crown 
television; the activities of such bodies as and Commons developed and a definite 
local authorities, trade unions, trade opposition party emergt^d. In the closing 
associations, and other pnwsure groups, years of Elizabeth’s reign, the gT’owing 
on behalf of those they represent; and a fissures in the Tudor ronstitutional fabric 
growing tendency to self-criticism, shown were hidden by the infiuenee of the queen’s 
by such things as new organisation and personality. The ambiguous charmder of 
methods, and by the activities of training Elizabeth’s religious ‘settlement’ meant 
branches and of departmental Whitley that a final religious settlen»ent was 
Councils. The first 3 of these influences merely ])oHtponed. Calvinism grew dur- 
have helped to prevent the development ing her reign. It p(;rineated the ’2 
ill Britain of the more alarming faults classes which had received substantial 
displayed by official bureaucracies else- material and political benefits from the 
where; the fourth has made some iin- Reformation and fr»»m the expansion in 
pression on the procrastination, ciremn- colonial enterprise and trade during the 
locution, and sheer muddle which 16th cent., namely, a section of the 
developed such alarming proportions squireandiy and most of the largo mor- 
during, and immediately after, the war. chants. It was these classes who returned 
It is to this process of internal self- and were rotiirnod as members of i*arliR- 
criticiam that we shall have increasingly mont; and their power was IncrcaHod by 
to look for improvements now that the the rise in prices f-hroughout the I6tii 
service is engaged on so many, such large, cent., w'hich benefited them more than the 
and such multifarious tasks. Crown, whose revemic was largtdy fixed. 

Where the scene is constantly changing Poor Stuart statesmanship bared these 
it is easier to point to continuing sources problems and added to them, James’s 
of information than to recommend text- extravtigance and leanings towards the 
books. Of the former the flies of ‘ Public unpopular Arminians angered an already 
Administration/ the ‘Whitley Bulletin,' difficult Parliament, ills lack of tact iii 
and the journals of the staff associations the dispensing of patronage lost him thc^ 
are the most important. Figures for the support of essential interests. Charles I 
departmental distribution of staff are to increased the Crown’s unpopularity bv 
be found in a quarterly command paper; ardently supporting Arminianlsm, anil 
and the Introductory Factiud Memoran- by his foolish choice of advisers. His 
dum on the Civil Service, submitted by instability hampered the work of his best 
H.M. Treasury to the Royal Com- servants, like Strafford, and sot a critical 
mission in 1953, gives a detaiJed acooimt Commons almost continuously on the 
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offonsiTe afi^nat him . The CkimmoDS 
(160d~42) underestimated the expenses of 
the gov<» and represented a relUrioua 
opinion which, in its positire form, was 
far from imiv^al, hut the clumsiness 
of the monarchy incited them to press 
their criticisms and demands to extremes, 
and gave them a following among the 
mob. 

The Scottish wars precipitated the con- 
ftict, forcing Charles to summon I^arlla- 
mont, after 11 years of apparently 
Nuccessfnl ‘ porHonal rule,’ to obtain essen¬ 
tial supplies. The over-confidence of the 
Puritan parliamentarians who returned 
to VVestmi lister in 1041 led them to ex¬ 
cesses in religious and political views 
which did much to cause the crfjatlon of 
u lloyalist party, and to occasion the 
dghting. Parliament w'as agreed on many 
subjects. Between Feb. and Aug. 1641 
the king agreed tf» a series of limitations 
on Ids powers, such as tho abolition of the 
Star (.liamber. But the de])ate8 on the 
‘root and branch’ (see Hoot and Branch 
Mrn) petition of Dec. Ifi40 showed that 
an unfoniw^m religions div. existed. A 
strong minority emeiged which, though 
anti-Arminian, was not preparfjd to sacri¬ 
fice the episcopal structure and the Book 
of Common ITayer {see Hov.vi.isth). 
When in Feb. 1C42 Charles loft Whiti^hall 
for \ork, many moderates joined him, 
and the Puritan extremists in the Com- 
moius gained the upper liund. Parliament 
demandcHl (vnitrol of the militia and 
<‘harles refused. 

War was at this stage virtually inevit¬ 
able. 7’he main strength of both parties 
at the outset was drawn fairly e<jn«lly 
from the upper and middle classes. Their 
fighting men held, in the main, only 
slightly different views on the fmnla- 
mentiils of polities and religion, and 
tiiougii sev. Idstorians have variously 
tried to ha.8<^ the party div. on geo¬ 
graphical, eeononii<?, religious, or con¬ 
stitutional issues, the decisive factor 
in indiieneing many men's choice in 
favour of royalism would seem to have 
hewn their c<ineept of loyalty so well 
exiiiresfled by Sir Edmund Vernoy (see 
uHiier Ho r A lists) and the poet Lovelaw. 
Though some Puritans (q.v.) were actuated 
by religious motives and others by con¬ 
stitutional beliefs (us in tho ctise of H^Uph 
Vernoy), many people were attracted to 
t his party by economic or political 
grudges. This diversity of interest made 
th<^ original Puritan party divide so 
rapidly in victory. Its colu'sion was 
largely based on destructive motives. 
Parliament, however, contnjiled London 
and most of the ports, and soon gained 
control of tho tihv 3'. At first Charles 
could relj' on generous gifts of jewellery 
and plate from his nobles and squires to 
finance his arm3% but in the long run 
the wealtli of liondon was to tell against 
him. Even so, had the king possessed « 
general of Otimwell's calibre ho might 
have won the w^ar. 

Mililary mijnificanev of the t/xirs. Eng¬ 
land In 1642 did not support a largo pro¬ 
fessional military class, though In theory 
a largx) militia force existed. At first the 


Royalist oarahT was superior, and the 
Royalist infantry Inferior, to that of the 
Parliament. A majority of the rural 
gentry were for the king, and horseman¬ 
ship was still the accomplishment par 
excellence. The Parliament foot contained 
from the outset a high proportion of 
the only efficient element of the militia, 
the urb. Trained Bands <q.v.). Here the 
question of arms was more decisive. 
Muskets and pikes had to be bought 
largely abroad, and the Parliament's 
financial and naval resources were telling. 
As the war went on, the training and 
equipment of the king’s infantry im¬ 
proved, but not so fast as that of the 
Parliament’s cavalry. On both sides 
there was a x>rofessional element of 
offlex^rs who liad seen foreign service. 
Cavalry became the dominant arm, and 
ouf*ethe Rojalista had lost their superiority 
in this coimoctinn they lost the war. The 
great military development of the O. W, 
was the estab. of the New Model Army 
(q.v.), vvlilch contained the germ of a 
general staff and a i>ermaaent system of 
transport and supply. 

CanvimUrns (1642-.'>). In July 1642 the 
(bmmons resolved to recruit an army and 
in Ang. the royal standard was raised 
at Nottingham. An indecisive battle was 
fought fit Edge Hill on 23 Oct. The king 
<x»t4rib. his H.O. at Oxford. In Nov. he 
moved against London, retiwating in face 
of the large forces assembled at 'Turnhum 
tireciu (/’haries was provided with a 
well-eonooivcd plan for tho 1643 cam¬ 
paign. The Earl of Newcastle from the 
N., and Hop ton and Prina^ Maurice from 
the W., were to converge on Oxford and 
unite with the king’s own force to attack 
Londoiu In Lines, Newcastle’s officers 
i-cfused to advance further tigainst thl^ 
strong opposition of the K. Association 
troops under Cromwell, while Hull lay in 
Pari, hands in their rear. In Sept. Pari, 
forces gained a victory at wincoby 
(where, in (.’romwell’s words, his soldiers 
charged ‘singing psalms’), reoccupled 
Lines, and relieved Hull. In the SW. 
Hop ton over-rnn Devon, Dorset, and 
Wilts, and i-eached Sussex by Dec. But 
h^ Cornish forces refused to leave Ply¬ 
mouth in Pari, hands In their rear and 
Hop ton retreated. Rupert took Bristol 
in .Tuly, but tho Welsh border Royalists 
refused to advance on London while 
Gloucester held out for Parliament, and 
(’harles was forced to besiege it. He 
raised the siege when a force imder Essex 
marched to relieve the city. Charles’s 
force then blocked the route back to 
London at Newbury, where it was 
attticked on 20 Sept. Shortage of powder 
corapolled a Royalist retirement and 
Essex's forces reached London. By Oct. 

1643 the balance had tilted against 
Charles. His plan hfid failed, a result 
to which the navy hod contributed by 
supplying Hull and Plymouth, and for 
which the Royalists themselves. In refus¬ 
ing to leave their own areas, were much 
responsible. The Scots had entered the 
war on the side of Parliament, and in 

1644 shut np Newcastle’s forces in York. 
Waller checked Hopton’s advanoe in 
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Hants, and in May Cromwell and Man¬ 
chester joined the Scots before York. 
Rupert came N., skilfaUy relieved the 
city, but was defeated at Marston Moor 
on 2 July. This destruction of the kind’s 
N. army and the capture of York secured 
N, England for Psu'liament, and Charles 
was on the defensive for the rest of the 
war. There was, however, a temporary 
recovery during the remaining months 
of 1644, when Essex’s foot were trapped 
at Lostwithiel, and Baaing House was 
relieved. As a result Parliament decided 
to replace its outmoded systems of war¬ 
fare. The New Model (to whose members 
the term Roundhead (q.v.) is most 
applicable) was estab. by an ordinance 
of 15 Feb. 1645, and commanded by 
Fairfax. By the Self-Denying Ordinance 
members of Parliament resigned their 
commands and left the question of re¬ 
appointment to Fairfax. Philip Sklppon 
(a, 1660), who had served in the Low 
Countries, and had been angered by 
Essex’s desertion at Lostwithiel in 1644, 
was made major-general of foot and chief 
of staff, and Cromw^ell became lieutenant- 

f eneml of horse in May. In summer 
'airfax took the field, Cromwell joined 
the New Model on 13 June. On 14 June 
he and Fairfax decisively defeated Charles 
at Naseby. In July Fairfax came upon 
Ooring’s demoralised army at Langport., 
in Somerset. It broke and fled. In 
Sept. 1845 Montrose was defeated by 
Leslie at Phillphaugh. Hopton sm*- 
rendered in Cornwall in Mar. 1646, 
and Oxford fell in June. Charles had 
already surrendered to the Scots at 
Newark. 

The Second Civil War. In 1646 it 
was generally assumed by all but the ex¬ 
treme sectaries that Charles would be 
restored with severely limited authority. 
Charles, however, was determined to re¬ 
gain his former position, and, shut away 
from Ills moderate advisers, his restraint 
vanished. The numerically inferior Pres¬ 
byterians caused bitter hatred amongst 
their opponents by adopting nnnecessarily 
extreme measures, suen os the abolition 
of the Prayer Book, and the levying of 
heavy fines on Royalists. Parliament 
then broke up its own party by attempting 
to impose a Presbyterian state Church 
on all, and by proposing to disband tlie 
largely independent New Model (q.v.), 
without granting its arrears of pay. The 
army marched on London and expelled 
11 leading Presbyteidans from I Parlia¬ 
ment. This opened the phase in which 
the sectaries, whose part In clausing the 
war was unimportant, became all power¬ 
ful. In using them to fight their battles 
and, therefore, having of necessity to 
grant them temporary religious freedom 
and unprecedented liberty of speech, 
the more moderate Puritans had. In effect, 
surrendered control of affairs to them. 
Cromwell, one of the original Puritan 
opposition, rose to supreme power be¬ 
cause of his generalship and emotional 
bold over his troops, and not by virtue 
of his pari, membership. 

The victory of Independency in the 
Puritan struggle for power encouraged 


and enabled the king to come to tenns 
with the Presbyterian Scots, The appar¬ 
ent indiscipline of the Eng. army and 
the fact that the Eng. Presbyterians 
(whose importance he very naturally over¬ 
estimated) wore quarrelling with their 
former followers made Charles think that 
he could win a quick victory over a 
divided enemy. The renewed sacrifice 
which the second war entailed ensured 
that countless Royalists, who had con¬ 
sistently supported Charles, would be 
financially mined. 

Charles’s ‘engagement’ with the Scots 
of Dec. 1647 provided for a Scots Invasion 
of England and a Royalist rising. In 
July 1648 the Scots occupied Carlisle, 
but the following month Cromwell, 
having marched from Pembroke, fell on 
them, and in a running battle from Pres¬ 
ton to Warrington completely destroyed 
their army. Charles was captured. 

The New Model was now supreme. In 
Dec. 1648 Pride ‘purged’ Parliament 
of all opposition, leaving a ‘Rump' of 
50 Independents. Cromwell and other 
army leadei*s had now decided that as 
Charles could never be trusted to ket'p 
to any agreement which they might make 
with him, his death was essential to safe¬ 
guard ideals for which they had fought. 
His execution in Jan. 1649 dmvo the 
wavering Eng. Pi-esbyterians over to an 
apathetic royalism. Very soon some 
of the se<‘larie8 became dlsillusjoned, and 
conlomplatod a compromise with royal¬ 
ism. The Scots wvm generally agreed 
on the subject of loyalty to a Stuart 
I king. T1 k‘SO factors encoimiged Charles 
II to attempt a Restoration by for(*e 
through Scotland. 

I'he War of 1650- 51. In 1650 Charles 
II came to humiliating terms with the 
Scots I^resbyterians. C^romwell, now 
cominander-ln-chief, crossed the Tvvwd 
in July, but was hemmed in at Dunbar by 
Leslie. Then Leslie left his strong posi¬ 
tion on the hills, and on 3 Sept, was 
utterly destroyed. Within a year Crom¬ 
well was master of Scotland. A race to 
the S. between Cromwell and (’harles’s 
force's now began, but on 3 Sept, 1651 
the Royalist army was surnmnded and 
destroyed in Worctwter. After sev, 
narrow escapes Charles II reached 
Fmn<?e. 

The C. W.s resulted in the immediate 
triumph of the army. England became 
a Commonwealth, ruled by a Council of 
State (dominated by ariin'^ leaders) and 
the Rump Parliament. The rml sourc'O 
of the Commonwealth's power was its 
superb army of 50,000 veterans, mostly 
Independents, and Cromw'ell, its oom- 
mander. These had executed the king in 
the name of the people only to find that 
many who had fought with them against 
him DOW' disowned them for this deed. 
I' or a time, by sheer force, the army was 
able to puraue its objectives. The Rump 
was dissolved: hut the religious radical¬ 
ism of the Barebones Parliament con¬ 
vinced Cromwell that only a more con¬ 
servative attitude could save the essentials 
of the revolution, and the dissolution of 
this body marks the beginning of the end 
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ot imay rule «tid tbe return to more 
traditional methods of gov. Throughout 
the Protectorate, old monarchical forma 
were gradually revived. Had Cromwell 
lived gome years longer, a Cromwell 
dynasty might have been estab. in Eng¬ 
land. Ah he loft no strong successor m 
his own family, his conservative policy, 
with its re-estab. of traditional ideas 
and interests, paved the way for a Stuart 
restoration (q.v.). But in spite of this 
the C. W.8 effected a number of lasting 
changes. The interval of army power 
ensured the permanent ostab. of a radical 
Nonconformity which had little con¬ 
nection with the religious ideals of most 
of the original Puritans, who had fought 
for an estab. Calvinist Church of England, 
and not for tolerated sectarianism. The 
CrooiweUlan excesses In Ireland con¬ 
tributed substantially and lastingly to 
Irish Catholic hatred of the English. 
I’olitit^ally, the temporary victory of the 
I’uritiiiiH ensured that England did not 
dcx'clop the form of monar(?hical abso¬ 
lutism which was springing up In other 
European countries, such as rrance, at 
the same date, luid towards which Charles 
I’s England was probably moving. The 
real v1ctx)r8 of the C. W. were the wealthy 
merchants and landowners of the Ashley 
Cooper type who managed to support the 
wiunlrig side of the moment successfully 
throughout; In fac*t, the king returned on 
their terms, and the sacrifices of the small 
Royalist squirearchy and the Nt'iw Model 
solciiery led to the ostab. of an oligarchy 
from which mo<lern Brit, democracy was 
eventually to evolve. One of the most 
astonishing features of tlie war wiis 
its failure* t-o disrupt substantially the 
naticmal economy. But though the coun¬ 
try’s financial position suflort*d compara¬ 
tively little, no statistical rcjcords can 
illustrate adequately the amount of 
}iersonal suffering and private loss sus¬ 
tained during the conflicts, a factor! 
vividly illustrated in the various family 
memoirs of the period. 

See Diaries, Jouinials. and Memoirs: 
Commons and Ijords .Journals for the 
Period: The Hatfield MSS.) Pepys's Diary; 
EvelufTs Diary, The hnyveit Papers; 
1). H. Holies, Memoirs, 104T-68, 1899; 
The Clarendon /State Papers, 1767--88; 
T. E. CJibson (od.), The Crosby Jtecords: 
A Cavalier's Notebook, 1877; and Frances 
P. and Margaret M, Verney (ed.), 7'he 
Verney Pajiers, 1892 "9. Okneral. \V. 
Pryune, The Sox'eraigne Pmrer of Par- 
liaments and Kingdomes, 1643; ,7. Lacy, 
The Old Troop, 1872; Edward Hyde, 
Lord Clarendon, History of the Great 
Rebellion, 1702; T. (’arlylo. Letters and 
Speeches of i/romwell, IK.'iU; F, P. G. 
Guizot, Life of Cromwell 1854; S. R. 
Gardiner, Jlistory of England, 1884, A 
History of the Great Civil W^ar, 1642-49 
U vols., now od.), 1910-11, and I'he 
Constitutixmal Documents of the Puritan 
RevoltjUion (latest ed.), 1910; U. A. Glass, 
The Rarebones Parliament, 1899; W. A. 
Shaw, A Ilistori/ of the English Church, 
1649-60, 1900; T. C. Pease, 2Ae Leveller 
Movement, 1916; C, H. Firt^ Oliver 
Cromwell ond the Rule of the Puritans, 


1023; R. H. Tawnay, Ri^igion and lAe 
Rise of CapiiaMsm, 1926; Mary Ooate, 
Cornwall in the CivU War, 1933; G. Davlea, 
The Early Stuarts, 1937; Margaret James, 
Social Problems during the Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion, 1938; A. 8. P. Woodhouse, Puri¬ 
tanism and Liberty, 1938; M. Ashley, 
Oliver Cromwell, 1940; W. Schenk, Tne 
Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan 
Revolution, 1948; D. Mathew, Social 
Structure in Caroline England, 1948, and 
The Age of Charles /, 1961; C. V. Wedg¬ 
wood, The King*8 Peace, 1956; A. French, 
Charles 1 and the Puritan Upheaval, 
19.56. 

Civil War, American, see Unitep 
States, History. 

Civil War, Rutaian (1917-22). followed 
the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks 
(see October Revolution) and the 
forcible dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly (q.v.). There were 4 main 
fronts of the C. W., the E., the S., the 
N., and the NW., the first 2 being by 
far the most important. The E. front 
was first opened by the imilsit^ of the 
Orenburg Cossacks under Gen. Dutov in 
Nov. 1917, and fully estab. after the 
overthrow of Soviet power in Siberia, the 
Urals, and the Middle Volga re^on In 
May-July 1918. Apart from the Initial 
period the anti-Bolshevik forces in the E. 
under Adin. Kolchak (q.v.) were most 
successful in Mar. 1919, when they again 
approskcbed the Volga; then followed a 
continuous retreat until Kolchak was 
captured in 1920 and Vladivostok taken in 
1922. Similarly, the S. front was opened 
by the Don Cossacks under Gen. Kaledin 
(q.v.) in Dec. 1917 and fully estab. with 
the first successes of the Volunteer Army 
under Gen. Denikin (q.v.) in N. Caucasus 
I in the summer of 1918, Denikin became 
a serious menace to the Soviet power in 
1 the summer and autumn of 1919, when his 
i forces occupied moat of S. Russia and the 
<*eutral black earth region and advanced^ 
towards Moscow. Here also followed a 
Kcries of defeats, and a retreat whieJh,. 
after some new successes in S. Ukraine 
under the new commander Gen. Wrangell 
(q.v.), ended in the evacuation of Sevasto¬ 
pol’ In 1920. The anti-Bolshevik forces, 
in the N. were weak and largely dependent 
on the allied troops under Brit, leader-- 
ship which landed at Murmansk and 
Archangel in July-Aug. 1918 and left 
in the autumn of 1919, after which the 
front was liquidated early in 1920. The- 
NW. front resulted from the advances of 
a White army under Gen. Yudenich from. 
Estonia aimed at capturing Petrograd 
(May-Nov. 1919); these advances were 
beaten otT. On the Red side the most 
distinguished leader in tlm C. W. was the 
war commissar and ohairman of the > 
Revolutionary Military Council, Trotsky. 
Colonels Vacetis and S. S. Kamenev were 
successively commanders-in-chief. Among 
the successful Red oommondera in t^e 
field were former professional revolution¬ 
aries (Antonov-Ovseyenko, Frunze, Voro¬ 
shilov), as well as imperial army officers 
nrukhochevsky) and N.C.O.s (Budennyy). 
The WOT ellort in the rear was onraiUBed' 
by the Council of Labour and Defence’ 
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headed by lienin and by the Council 
for Army Supply headed by Krasin. The 
social coraposition of the Red and the 
White annles was almost identical, 
peasants makln^r up the bulk in both, 
with considerable numbers of industrial 
workers in the ranks and professional 
soldiers and intelligentsia predominating 
among the officers (and among tl»e 
political commifisars on the Red side). 
The total numbers taking part in the 
C. W. were remarkably small, the majoiity 
of the pop. rcmaliiiiig passi^-e. On the 
U'hitc side were the majority of Socialist 
Hevoliitionarles, right-wing Social Domo- 
erats, and all parties to the right of 
tlieiii, the latter gradual 15 ^ gaining more 
and more ground. On the Rod side, 
apart from Bolsheviks, wen^ the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries, left and centre 
Social DeriKKTats. and Anarchists. The 
main causes of the Red victory were 
political—the Whites had faile<l to pro¬ 
duce a unifying idea and a sense of 
commr»n purpose, and they antagonised 
the peasants by restoring land which the 
latter had sei/.<‘d to the owiuu-s. The 
C. W. was e(uiipli<*atod by the iiiUTven- 
tion of the Allies, who wanted to re- 
e>?tab. the E. front against the OeutraJ 
Powers, and of Oernmny, Turkey, Ru¬ 
mania, and Poland, ^vluj had temtorial 
designs (as also had Japan). This foreign 
interv’ontioii was sornotime.s of consider¬ 
able importance (e.g. the .^ustro-Cierman 
oc*eui)ation of the IJkraine, the Czeeho- 
shwak uprising in 1918 along the Trans- 
.Sihcrian Railway), hut after the defeat of 
(iermany the Allies lost intei’est in the 
Russian C’. W. Other causes of eompli- 
ealions wore st rong partieularist tendeiades 
(the Cossacks, .Silieria, the Far E.) and 
tbo separatist movejneiits on the i>eri- 
phery of the country, which l<‘d to the 
t?8tah. of a number of independent states 
(Poland, the Baltic states, Transcaucasia), 
and of ephemeral nationalist govs, (the 
Ukraine, central Asia). In some place's 
(the Kui>an' region, central Asia) sporadic 
armed resistance to the Bolslieviks lasted 
until 1924 or even longer, almost until 
the new flare-up during the collectiviwi- 
tlon of agriculture (q.v.). See G. Stewart, 
The White Armies of Hussia, 1933; J. 
Bimyan, Inferrention, (Jivil War, and 
Communism in Jiiwsia, Baltimore, 193(1; 
L. I. Strakhovsky, The Origins of Ameri¬ 
can Intervention in North Russia, 19IH, 
Princeton, 1937; A. G. Gordon, Russinn 
Civil War, 1937; A. Soutar, With Ironside 
in North Russia, 1940; II. Chamberlin, 
I'he Russian Revolution (vol. ii). New 
York. 1954; R. Pipes, The FormaRon of 
the. Soviet Ionian, </‘ambridge, Ma.MHaeliu- 
sc'tts, 1954; L. B. Schapiro, The Origin of 
the Communist Autocracy, 1955. 

Civita Castellana, It. in in Lazio (q.v.), 
19 m. SE. of Viterbo (q.v.). It is a 
picture8(iue tn, built on a high najk, and 
has a 13th-cent. cathi^dral and a 1.5th- 
cent. castle. Near by ore the ruins of the 
Etruscan city of Falerii (q.v.). Pop. (tn) 
7500; (com.) 11,.500. 

Civitanova Marche, It. tn in the Marches 
<q.v.), 12 m. W. of Macerata (q.v.). Pop. 
7000. Its port, called Porto Civitanova, 


on the Adriatic coast 3 m. K., is now a 
separate com. Pop. 8000. 

Clvitas Altae Rlpac, see Brzeo. 

Civitas Cemeneliuials, see Cimjkz. 

Civitas Episooporum, sec Ovikik). 

Civitavecchia (anct. Portue Trajanl), It. 
seaport in Lazio (q.v.), on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, 35 m. NW. of Rome (q.v,). The 
port wtis built by Trajan (q.v.), and is one 
of the best and bUKi(*«t in I^y: it fUso 
provides one of the links between Sardinia 
(q.v.) and the mainland. The tn has a 
17th-cent. cathedral, and a citadel de¬ 
signed by Bramante and completed by 
Michelangelo (qq.v.). The harbour and 
tn suffered very severely during the 
Second World War, but much of the 
damagi^ has been made good. Then' are 
Rom. and Etruscan remains. Alimilnium, 
cement, foodstuffs, and caleium carbide 
are nianiif. I’op. 34,000. 

Civitella del Tronoo, It. tn in Abni/.zi 
e Molise (q.v.), 8 m. N. of Teramo (q.v.). 
It is built on a hill, and is overlooked by a 
castle. l^>p. (com.) 9000. 

Civitella di Romagna, It. mrkt tn in 
Ennlla-Romagna (q.v.). on the lUibbi, 
15 m. S8W. of Forli (q.v,). Pop. 7000. 

Civray (anet Severiacum), Fr. tn in the 
<lept of Vienne, on the (Uiareute. It has 
a trade in mules. IV)]). ‘2700. 

Clackmannan: L Smallest co. in Scot¬ 
land, bordered on the S\^^ by the Forth 
and lying between the cos. of Perth, Fife, 
and Stirling. The SW. extremity of the 
Oeliil JJills (Ben Cleucli, 2303 ft) (g'cunies 
the N. half t>f the t^o. and is in marked 
contrast to the low-lying earse betw<*en 
the llillfoots and the K. Forth. Tl»e 
Devon and the Black Devon ore tlio jn’ln. 
rivs. Approximately tvvo-thinls of the 
< 0 , is cultivated, and oats, wheat, and 
beans are the ehi(,‘f crops. Cattle ami 
.sheep are reared. Coal hits been \\ork<‘d 
for nearly 3 cent.s., and a new Jiiine 
sinking is being dev*elfq»ed to ext met the 
remaining productive coal ineusures in 
the Devon valley. The main nmnu- 
fac'turing industries art' general engineer¬ 
ing, textiles, distilling and brewing, 
printing and pajK'r, woodworking and 
glass rnanuf. Tlie <*hicf trm arti Alloa 
(the eo. tn), Alva. Tillicoultry, and Dollar. 
Woollen manufacturing and paper pro- 
ce.s.sirig are carri(!d out in the Hlllfuots tns. 
(Vntral and E. Stirling form a single pari, 
div., returning 1 member. Area 34,983 
ue.; pop. 37,532. 

2. Ant’t tu of th(i abov<^ eo., situated (m 
the U. Devon, 2 m. froni Alloa. By 
virtue of its name and Idstorical back¬ 
ground it was at one time* the eo. tn. 
and for many generations the seat of the 
Bruee family In Scotland. Tower, 
Tollbootb, and Mercat Cross nvi' jzivalu¬ 
able records In stone and lime of tmdi- 
tional Scottish architecture, and the 
narrow' High Street, leaillng from f,lio 
Tollbooth to the Tower, flanked by the 
very ttne jiar. church to the S., would seem 
to have formed the site of the original hill 
tn. Pop. 2500. 

Clacton-on-Sea, seaside* resort of Essex, 
England, 70 m, from London by rail and 
also connected with It by dally expreaa 
coach servloos, and steamer services from 
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the Thames dutins: the summer. It has on the orbit of the moon. He evolTed a 

5 m. of sandy beoclies, and a promenade theorem oonnoctingr the gravity on the 

and marine parade 2 in. long. Co. surface of a rotating ellipsoid with the 
cricket matches are played hero during compression, and the centrifugal force at 
the season. Pop. 25,000. the equator. 

Cladium, genus of Oyperaoeae, consists Clafron (Claire Josdphe L^rlt) (1725- 
of tropical and temperate plants which 1803), celebrated Fr. actress, was 6. near 
are extremely common in Australia, CondO in Hainaut. After playing in 
C. germanicurn^ prickly twig-rush, which prov. tns and foreign countries, she made 
derives its name from the almost prickly her debut at the ComOdie Francaise in the 
margins of the leaves, these latter being part of Phaedra. The time of her fame 
themselves rough. Is found In various was 1743-^6; she played many roles and 
parts of England, besides being abundant excelled in Voltaire's tragedies. C. w'rote 
in parts of Scotland. her own memoirs (1798). There is also 

Gladooera, or Water-flaas, form a a life by Edmund de Goncourt, 1900. 
sub-order of branchiopod crustaceans Clairvaux, hamlet In the com. of VUle- 
characterisod by having not more than sous-la-FertA, in the dept of Aube, 33 in. 

6 pairs of t runk-legs. EBE. of Troyes. It is famous for Its great 

Cladonia, genus of fruticose lichens, abbey founded by St Bernard (q.v.) in 

has sev. Brit, species. The shape of its 1115. The abbey was supnressed <liirlng 
brancihes gives it the appearance of a the Fr. Revolution, and the building is 
bundle of small worms or of vermicelli. ’ . ~ . 

rangiferinat the reindeer moss, occurs 
frequently on moors, hoaths, and iiits. 

Ill Lapland It is the most abundant of all 
plants, and is fouml chietly in pine forests, 
covering the soil for miles together; it 
foiTUH the i»rin. support of the reindeer. 

Cladoselachians, primitive order of 
shark-like fishes which lived in Devonian 
and (JJarboiiiferous times. 

Claim of Right, The: 1. Act passed by 
the Scottish Est^ates in April 1680. stating 
the olTomjcs for whicii .Tames VII had 
forfeited the crown, and tlic U'riris on 
which it was accordingly offered to 
William of Orange, It enacted that in 
fiitiire no paidst should rule over Scot land, 
and dixilared the necessity of frequent 
parliaments. 

2. Petition made bj' a majority of the 
Scottish General Assembly in 1842 against 
patronage and sent to the Parliament of 
\\'e«tminst<u% It stated their feelings 
with regard to the relation id the State 
to the Church. The terms of the petition 
were not granted Ijv the gov., and accord¬ 
ingly in tiie following year 400 ministers 
sf'ceflod and formed the l^ree Church of 
Scotland (q.v.). 

Clair, Ren* (1898- ), Fr. him producer 
and director, b. Paris. Silent films Include 
I*ari$ Qui Dort and Le Chapeau de PaiUe 
d'Jtalie. Among his sound Alms aro Sous 
les ToUs de Paris, 1 a^ MiUion, and A A'ous 
la lAberU. His Eng.-speaking films in- giant clam 

elude The Ohosi goes West, Flame of Ntw 
Orleans, I Married a Witch, and It Hap¬ 
pened To-morroic, while more recent hr. Clam, term applied to many Eulamelli- 
lllms are La lieanti du Piable and Les branchiate molluscs varying in Inipor- 
JfelUs de NuiL He has pub. Star Turn, tance in different countries. In Scotland 
1936, and lie/lections on the Cinema, 1953. the scallops {Pecten) receive this name; 
In 1957 ho was awarded the Grand Prix they are ecliblo creatures which swim by 
dq Cim'^ma Francais for Porte des JAlas, flapping the valves of their shells. In 

Clairaut, Alexis Claude (1713-65), Fr. England the very various genera Mactra 
mathematician, b. Paris. He produced and Mya aitj known as C.s, Mya truncaiu 
at the early ago of 12 a treatise on 4 being the soft C. The term is largely 
curves of the second order; this, together applied in the U.S.A. to sev. species of 
with his Hecherches sur les courbes A double bivalve molluscs of somewhat the same 
oourbure, 1731, caused him to be elected order as the Scotch scallops and the Eng. 
a member of the academv when 19, Uis cockle. The name origi^tos from the 
Th4orie de la lune, 1752, which gained the firm manner In which the creature closes 
prise at St Petersburg Academy, explains its shell when alanned. Two kinds are 
the lunar apogee, which had been omitted i^aten In the U.S.A., the soft shell C, and 
by Newton. He also calculated the path the hard shell. The latter Is sent in great 
of Halley's comet, and wrote sev. papers quantities to the markets. It is eaten 
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tooth raw and In a soup called C. chowder. 
The species are Vmua mercenaria or hard 
C.» and Mya aremetia or soft O. O.-sholl 
Is the Eng. name of the blvalTe shells 
toelongiug to the molluscous genus Tri- 
dacna, and specially of T, which 

sometimes measures 2 ft across. A pair 
of valTes weighing upwards of 500 Ito. 
were used bs a rec^taole for holy water 
in the church of St Sulpioe, Paris. 

Clamart, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine, a 
SW. sutourto of Paris. It is residential, 
and has textile manufs. Pop. 33,900. 

Clameoy, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Nidrre, at the confluence of the 
BeuTTon and the Yonne, and on the 
Kivemais Canal. It has chemical manufs. 
Pop. 5800. 

Clan (Gaelic clann, meaning children), 
group of kin descended through male 
or female descent from a single ancestor. 
Among primitive peoples the basic 
organisation of family and society is 
commonly toy C.8 (see Fortes cmd Evans- 
Pritchard, African Political 8ystems ^ 
1940). The highland C. of Scotland was 
the most highly developed of recent times. 
It was confined to the highland regions. 
The chief represented the common an¬ 
cestor. and exercised patriarchal control 
over the clansmen. The name of the O. 
was frequently composed of that of the 
founder, with the addition of Mao (mean¬ 
ing ‘son of*); thus we have the C. Mac¬ 
Donald, the C. MacPherson, and similar 
names. The chief of a C. ruled by the 
right of primogeniture, and was rever¬ 
enced and obeyed toy his clansmen. 
Each C. in Scotland occupied a separate 
portion of ter., and not infrequently bitter 
rivalry existed between the neighbouring 
C.8. In the later years of the C.8 the 
Scottish Gov. made It a rule that every 
C. should supply at court a representative 
of rank to give security for their good 
behaviour. Should a C. refuse to do 
so they were termed a ‘broken C.,* and 
were proscribed and in a state of out¬ 
lawry. The MacGregor C. was a notable 
example of such, holding their lands for 
long Dj the coir or glaive, or right of 
sword. The C.s played a large part in 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. After 
the suppression of the latter the Brit. 
Gov. took steps to break up the C.s. 
Hereditary Jurisdiction was abolished, and 
the people were disarmed and forced to 
cease wearing their national costume. 
To-day few traces of the C.s remain save 
in the persons of chiefs officially recognised 
as suon by the inheritance of ancestral 
arms, and in the C. associations founded 
on sentiment. See F. Adams, The Clans, 
S^ts and P^aimenls of (he Scottish High¬ 
lands, 1935. 

There are in Ireland also recognised 
C.S, the various branches of which gather 
together from time to time. In Ireland 
the adoption of strangers into the family 
or C. was common, the adopted person 
toeing called Mac Faosma (son of pro¬ 
tection). A group of C.s associated Into 
tribes was called a Cinel or Kinel, of which 
the Hlnsel-Owen, named after Owen, son 
of Niall, is an exaimplo, comp^ing the 
C.s of O’Cahan, MacQuiUan, ()'Flynn, and 


many others, all tributary to the chief 
O’Neill. 

Clan Lina, Eng. shipping company, 
founded in 1878 with a fortnightly service 
between Liverpool and Indian ports. It 
now operates world-wide services. The 
company own the Houston and Scottish 
Shire Lines. The combined fleet numbers 
58 vessels totalling over 436,000 tons 
gross. 

Glan-na-Gael, name of a secret society 
formed by Fenians (q.v.) in the U.S.A. 
about 1883. Its object was to force the 
Brit. Gov. to give home rule to Ireland 
(see Home Rule), an object which the 
members of the society believed could be 
achieved by terrorising Parliament and 
members of the public. The H.Q. of the 
society was in Chicago, but it had agents in 
England and Ireland, who were respon¬ 
sible for assassinations and dynamite out¬ 
rages in tbe 1880*8. 

Clania, see Chiana. 

Clann na Poblaohta, Irish political 
party, founded in 1946. Its alms include 
the reintegration of the whole of Ireland 
as an Independent rep., the estab. of a 
social system based on Christian prin¬ 
ciples, and the restoration of the Irish 
language as the spoken language of the 
people. Until 1957 C. na P. co-operated 
with other political parties (notably Fine 
Gael, q.v.) in providing (under the leader¬ 
ship of John A. CoBtello, q.v.) an alter¬ 
native gov. to the Fianna Fail gov. of 
Eamon De Valera (qq.v.). In the general 
election of Mar, 1967 only one C, na P. 
deputy was returned to the Dail. The 
leader of the party is Sean Macbride (q.v.). 

Clanvowe, Sir Thomas (fl. 1400), courtier 
and poet, was a friend of Prince Henry, 
afterwaras Henry V. Prof. Skeat credited 
him with the authorship of 7'he Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale (written about 1400- 
1410), a poem which had long been attri¬ 
buted to Chaucer. Wordsworth made a 
modernised version of it in 68 stanzo-s 
(1801). 

Clanwilliam, tn, 135 m. NE, of Cape 
Town in a fertile dist. T)rt>ducing com and 
oranges. The gov. cedar forests are near. 
White pop. 677. 

Clapham, dist. in the bor. of Wands¬ 
worth, London. C. Common (partly In 
Battersea) is a recreation ground of 200 
ac. Pepys (q.v.) lived mostly in C. lifter 
his retirement, and there ho d. Tim 
station called C. Junction is actually in 
Battersea. 

Clapham Sect. The, name hist, has 
given to the little coterie of Intimate 
political friends, all humanitarians and all 
Evangelicals, most of whom lived In the 
then vil. of C3apham and whose dominant 
figure was Wm Wilberforoe (q.v.). Next 
most prominent member of this brotiier- 
hood of Christian politicians was Henry 
Thornton (1760-1816), like Wilberforoe 
an independent-mlndea Tory. The large, 
lofty, oval-shaimd library, designed by the 
architect Chatham, in Tbomen’s house 
meeting-place of the sect. 
WUberforce lived in the house between 
1792 and 1797 and for the ensuing 10 
years In a house called * Broomfleld,* near 
Thornton’s house. Most of the fraternity 
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were rich, but they were all ffeneroua 
givers to the poor. The patriarch of the 
community was QranviUe Sharp (1735- 
1813), a much older man than most of the 
others and almost too poor for a pari, 
career. He seems to have been the 
conddant and counsellor of the group. 
Next In seniority and also somewhat apart 
from the rest was Charles Grant (1764- 
1823), a servant of the India Co. and 
later chairman of the company's court of 
directors and M.P. for Inverness-shire. 
He was father of Lord Glenelg, whose 
notorious colonial policy owed both its 
strength and weakness to its inspiration 
in O. 8. ethics. The rest of the group 
were Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838), 
father of T. B. Macaulay and a well-known 
philanthropist, who played a leading part 
in founding the Brit, colony of Sierra 
Leone for liberated African slaves; James 
Stephen (1758-1832), a barrister of St 
Kitts, who was early a coadjutor with 
Wilberforco in his abolitionist crusade 
and an M.P. between 1808 and 1815; 
Wm Smith (1756-1832), Whig. M.P. for 
Sudbury, Camolford, and Norwich, also 
on enthusiast for the abolition of the slave 
trade; the Hon. Edward James Eliot 
0750-97). member for Llskeard; John 
Venn (1759-1813) the preacher and vicar 
of Clapham at whose par. church, as the 
tablet there shows, the brethren of the 
sect congregated for Sunday worship; 
John Shore Tl 751-1834); and Lord Teign- 
mouth (q.v.), a groat friend of Warron 
Hastings and later Governor-General of 
India. Among other intimates, who did 
not live at Clapham, were the Rev. 
Isaac MUnei% dean of Carlisle (1751-1820) 
<q.v.); the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, vicar 
of Voxall; Thomas Babingten, a zealous 
abolitionist and collaborator with Wllber- 
forcc; and Thomas Clarkson (q.v.), the 
anti-slavery agitator, wliose share in the 
abolition of the slave trade and of slavery 
was hardly less than that of Wilberforco 
Iiimsclf. The fraternity was remarkable 
for its afhnlty. It not only lived for the 
most part in one vil.; it had one character, 
one mind, and ouo way of life. All were 
what Wilberforco meant by ‘true Chris- 
tiaus,* and many were related by marriage. 
‘It w'as doubtless this lioniogenetty that 
gave the group its power in public life. 
They might diller on party issues; but on 
any question of religion or philanthropy, 
above all on tlie tromcndoiis issue of the 
al)olitlon of the slave tmde, tlie voice of 
th(’ “Saints" in Parliamout or in the press 
WHS as the voice of one man.’ See K. I. 
and S. Wilberforco, Life of Wilberforce^ 
second ed., 1930; Sir J. Stephen, ‘The 
Clapham Sect,' In SMie^ in EcclcmasticcU 
Bmffrapky, 1849; J. S. Harford, RecoUex:- 
(ions of WiU)erforce, 1865; J. C. Colquhoim, 
tyUliam WilberforcCf his Friends and his 
Times, 1866; R. Rudolf. Clapham and the 
Clapham Sect, 1927; Sir II. Coupland, 
WiVberforfte.l^ib, 

CUpiers. Luo de, see Vauvenargues. 

Clapporton, Hugh (1788-1827), ex¬ 
plorer, 6. Dumfriesshire, He ran w^ay from 
home at the age of 13 and wont to sea. 
While In the Royal Navy he saw eorvice 
in the E. and Canada. He accompanied 


Dr Oudney and Denham on their explor¬ 
ing expedition by way of Tripoli and 
Murzuk to Kuka, on Lake Chad, which 
was reached in 1822, and thence to 
Sokoto, returning to England in 18*25. 
The results of this expedition had been 
more of an anthropological than a geo¬ 
graphical nature, so in Aug. 1825 a second 
expedition set out from the bight of Benin 
to determine the course of the Niger. All 
the members of this expedition perished 
save Richard Lander, C. being the last to 
die, at Changary, near Sokoto. 

Clapton, residential dist. of NE. 
London, in the bor. of Hackney. It was 
a vil. until the mid 19th cent. 

Claque (Fr. ckuruer, to clap), body of 
men hired to applaud in theatres, and 
thus ensure the success of a play. Ac¬ 
cording to Suetonius, the Emperor Nero 
had 5000 paid applauders who attended 
the performances of his plays. From the 
Rom. origin of the custom, the claquers 
are sometimes called romains. The C. 
became an openly organised institution 
in Paris towards the end of the 18th cent. 
The leader, upon whom the responsibility 
rests, is called entrepreneur de succia 
dramatique, and under him are pleureurs 
(weepers), bissetirs (who cry bis, or 
encore), and rieurs (laughers), etc. The 
Th6Atre Francois and the Grand Op6ra, 
with a few of the leading Parisian theatres, 
have with more or less success abolished 
the C. from their houses. A C. existed 
when ballet woe featured at the Alhambra 
Theatre, Leicester Square, almost up to 
the time of the First World War. but it 
was privately engaged by prlma ballerinas. 

Clare, St. (1191-1263), founder of the 
order of Poor Clares. She came of a noble 
family of Assisi: but, through the influence 
of St Francis, she gave up ner wealth and 
her social life. On hts advice she founded 
her order, the Franciscan order for 
women, in 1212. St C. \va8 canonised 
2 years after death by Pope Alexander 
Iv. *s>e 1’. Robinson (ed, and trans.), 
2'he Life of St Clare (ascribed to Thomas 
of Celano), 1910. 

Clare, John (1793-1864), poet, b, 
Helpstono, near Peterborough. The son 
of a poor labourer, he has often been 
called the ‘Northamptonshire peasant 
poet.' At the age of 7 ho was employed 
on a farm, and later received a post as 
under-gardener, but in 1812 he ran away 
and joined the militia. For a time he 
lived with gipsies, then worked as a 
burner on a lime kiln, but, being dis¬ 
missed, was obliged to sock for par. relief. 
C. was fond of learning old songs, and 
when very young scribbled verses of his 
own. His Inspiration came from Thom¬ 
son’s Seasons, and all his poems deal with 
out-of-door life and farm scenes. Poems 
Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenet-y* 
1820, was well received, and was followed 
in 1821 by 2'hc ViUaffe Minstrel. C. was 
helped by men of influence and rank, by 
whom he was received as a friend, but to 
the end of his life was poor. The Shep^ 
herd*8 Calendar, 1827, and the Rural Muse, 
1835, were not so successful, though the 
latter brought him £40 and was praised by 
Christopher North. He d. in the oo. 
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asylum I Northants, where he composed 
his last poem, I am: yet what 1 am who 
cares or knows? See biographies by F. 
Martin. 1865, and J. W. and A. Tibbie. 
1932, and especially Sketches in tJie Life 
of John Clare, written by himself and od. 
by E. Blunden, 1930. The fullest and 
best collection of C.’s poems is by J. W. 
Tibbie, 1935, who also collected hie 
Letters and Prose In 1951. 

Clare. John Fitzjfpibbon, let Earl of 
(1749-1802), Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
after 1789. A barrister and a member of 
the Irish Parliament, he became Attorney- 
General. He was an antagonist of Henry 
Grattan (q.v.), opposed Catholio Emanci¬ 
pation (q.y.), and promoted the Union of 
Ireland with England. His title became 
extinct in 1864. 

Clare, maritime co. of the Rep. of 
Ireland, situated between Galway Bay on 
the N. and the Shannon estuary on the S. 
To the N. are rugged Atlantic cliffs of 
Moher and the extraordinary limestone 
dist. of the Burren, with bare hills, rock- 
strewn Talleys, caves, and underground 
streams. Lough Derg and the R. Shan¬ 
non form the £. and S. boundaries. Its 
length is 67 m. and its greatest breadth 
43 m. (average breadth 21 m.). The 
centre Is an undulating plain. The chief 
ranges of mts arc the Slieve Boughta 
Mts, which lie partly in Galway, and the 
Slieve Bcrnagh Mts; the chief tIyb. aro 
the Shannon and the Fergus. Oats, 
potatoes, wheat, and barley are grown, 
slate and black marble are worked, and 
the rearing of sheep and cattle is largely 
carried on. Limestone, lead, and slate 
are found, and beds of carboniferous 
limestone. There aro as many os 100 
small lakes, and many chalybeate springs; 
the salmon fisheries are important, and 
in the N. aro extensive oyster beds. The 
chief ins of the co. are Ennis, the cap., 
KUrush, and Kilkee. The co. returns 
4 members to the Dail. Area 768,295 ac.; 
pop. 95,000. 

Clare: 1. Tn In Suffolk, England, on 
tho R. Stour, 16 m, from Bury St 
Edmunds, on the E. Region of Brit. 
Railways. It has an old castle, formerly 
the seat of the earls of C.. and an Ai^s- 
tinian priory of the 13th cent. Pop. 
1400. 

2. Tn of S. Australia in Stanley co.. 
chiefly noted for Its vineyards and 
orchards. Pop. 1800. 

Clare College, Cambridge, founded as 
Univ. Hall in 1326 and refounded by 
Elizabeth do Burgh, Cmmtess of Clare, as 
Clare Hall In 1338. with statutes in 1359 
which provided for the education of 
priests and scholars to take the place of 
those who had d. during the Black Death. 
The present Old Court dates from 1638, 
and the chapel was consecrated in 1769. 
The neune was changed to C. C. In 1856. 
The memorial building dates from 1924, 
and a wing was added in 1955. 

Clare Island, 4000 ac., at the mouth of 
Clew Bay, co. Mayo, Rep. of Ireland. It 
was the home and H.Q. of Grainno Uaile 
(Grace O’Malley), the sea queen of the W. 
in tho 16th cent., who is burled at the 
local abbey. Pop. 350. 


Claremont: 1. Suburb of Cape Town 
(q.v.). The National Botaxiioal Gardens 
of S. Africa, in surroundings unsurpassed 
for grandeur, are approached from hero. 
The municipal gardens contain a feunous 
collection of trees brought together by 
H. M. Arderno. Sir John Herschel (q.v.) 
had his observatory at C.; it is now the 
site of a girls' school. 

2. Tn in Sullivan co., Now Hampshire, 
U.S.A., on the Sugar R. and on tho 
Boston and Matno railroad. It manufs. 
machinery, cotton, and woollen goods, 
paper, and shoes. Pop. 12,800. 

Claremont Park, former roynl i*osIdence, 
now within the urb. dlst. of Esher, Surrey, 
England. It was built in 1768 for Lord 
Clive; later the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales (d. 1817) and Louis Philippe of 
Franco lived there. In 1882 it became 
tho private property of Queen Victoria. 

Clarence, Eng. ducal title, soineUioea 
conferred on a younger member of the 
royal family. It was first hold by Lionel 
(1338-68), the third son of Edward TII, 
In 1.302, on tho occasion of his marriago 
to Elizabeth do Burgh. Other notable 
dukes of C. are Thomas (1389-1421), 
second son of Henry IV, who d, at tho 
battle of Beaug6; George (1449-78), 
brother of Edward IV, who d. In the 
Tower; William IV (1765-1837), previous 
to his accession; and Albert Victor 
CSiristian Edward (1864-92), tho eldest 
son of King Edward VII. 

Clarence House. London, residence of 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth tho Queen Mother. 
It adjoins tho W. side of St James’s 
Palace (q.v.) and was built by John Nash 
In 1825-9 for William IV when he was 
Duke of Clarence. 

Clarenoeux, or (Harencieux, Eng. heral¬ 
dic officer, being the first of tho 2 prov. 
kings-of-arrns. His jurisdiction lies over 
England S. of the Tnmt, and it is his func¬ 
tion to inRX)Oct the arms of ail tiiose wIh> 
live within his prov. Ho also grants arms 
with the sanction of the earl marsiial, ami 
in conjunction with his fellow kin^. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of 
(1609-74), statesman and historian, b. 
Din ton, near Salisbury, educ. at Magdalen 
Hall, (ixford, and called to the Bar in 
1625. He was returned to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1640. C. supported tho impeach¬ 
ment of Strafford, but as tho pari, 
opposition to Charles I grew more ex¬ 
treme, C. Joined Falkland and the moder¬ 
ate Royalists, being chancellor of the 
exchequer, 1643. After tho death of 
Charles I, C. became one of tho prin. 
advisers of Charles II, and sharotf his 
exile. At the Restoration he wiis created 
Baron ^do, and In the following year 
Karl of C. Ho had boon appolntod lord 
chancellor in 1658, and the appointment 
was conflrmetl when tho king returned to 
England. His Importance was enhanced 
by tho marriago of his daughter Anno to 
the Duke of York, heir-presumptive to 
tho throne. As a minister ho was un¬ 
popular, his rigid Anglican views alienat¬ 
ing Catholics and Puritans, bis solemnity 
out of place In tho Rostoraiion court. 
wivs blamed by Royalists for their failure 
to obtain adequate restitution for their 
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Civil war losses; and he was held popu¬ 
larly re^onsible for the tailure of the 
Dutch War. In 1667 the king reluctantly 
decided to sacrifice C.; ho was forced to 
resign his chancellorship, and In the same 
year ho was impeached, but though the 
Lords did not oonvlci him, ho went 
abroad, where he remained for the rest of 
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his life. There he finished his IlUiory 
of iht Rebellion^ which was pub. post- 
bumously (1702-4). This Is one of the 
most valuable sources of information on 
the Civil war period, and contains sev. 
vivid sketches of the leading personalities 
of the time; its distinct prejudices do not 
invalidate Its real historical worth. See 
lives by C. II. Firth, 1909, and H. Craik. 
1911. 

Clarendon, George William Frederick 
Villiere, 4th Earl of (1800-70). Eng. 
statesman and diplomatist. He was 
am has, to Madrid in 18119, but returaed 
to England on the death of bis uncle 
(1838), when he succeeded to the title. 
In 1840 he was made lord privy seal in 
Melbourne’s ministry, and became chan- 
oellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In 
1847 he was lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and was foreign secretary 1853-8, 1863-6, 
and 1868-70. See H. Maxwell, The Life 
and Letters of the FourVi Karl of Clarendon, 
1913. 

Clarendon. Constitutions of, laws, issued 
In 1104, at the himting-lodge of C., near 
Sallsbimj', by which Henry IT proposed to 
define the tcniporul powers of the Clmroh 
in England. The constitutions were 16 
in number, among the chief enactments 
being that titles to ecclcs. estates and the 
election of ehiuTh dignitaries lav within 
the prov. of the t'Jiwn; that clerks found 
guilty in an occles. court should be handed 
over to a secular court for punishment; 
and that no appeal to Rome could bo 
presented without the consent of the 
curia retjie, Becket's refusal to accept 


the Constitutions in their written form 
led to his exile, and, indirectly, to his 
death. Hei^ then withdrew the Con¬ 
stitutions. See Becket, Thomas. 

Clarendon Park, formerly a royal forest, 
in Wilts, England. 24 m. from Salisbury. 
The remains of the royal hunting seat, 
where Henry II’s council enacts the 
constitutions of Clarendon (1164), may 
still be seen. 

Clarendon Press, former name of the 
Oxford Univ. Press (q.v.), and the present 
publishing dept of the Oxford Dnlv. 
Ih'ess which produces its learned pubs. 
It was founded in 1672, and had its first 
home in the upper part of the Sheldonian 
theatre at Oxford. The name came from 
the funds being provided by Lord Claren¬ 
don’s History of the Rebellion, the per¬ 
petual coi>yright of which was given to 
Oxford Univ. by his son. The present 
Oxford premises of the C. P. in Walton 
Street were erected by Blore and Robert¬ 
son in 1825-30. All the subsidiary pro¬ 
cesses of book production, incluoing 
Bibles, of which it has the right by royal 
patent, are done by the firm on Its own 
premises, w’hUe paper is supplied by the 
univ. mills at Wolvercote. 

Clarens, vil. of Switzerland in the canton 
of Vaud, Lake Geneva, 1 m. from Mon- 
treux. It has a mild, pleasant climate 
in winter, and is therefore much fre¬ 
quented by persona suffering from tuber¬ 
cular troubles. Altitude 1245 ft. With 
other Tils, it forms the dlst. of Montreux, 
which has a total pop. of about 15,000. 

Clarenville, in Trinity Bay, site of the 
landing of the first transatlantic tele¬ 
phone cable in Sept. 1956, from Oban. 
Scotland. At C. the cable Is Joined in a 
single line to Torrencovillo and from there 
an imderwater log runs to Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 

Claret, name applied in this country for 
the lost 7 cents, to the red wines of 
Bordeaux, the Gascon wines which 
Edward III regarded as such a necessity 
that ho built a fleet to ensure their trans¬ 
port to these is. Clairet in French refers 
t.o a clear light-coloured wine. The 
vineyards of tho Gironde, the Bordeaux 
region, the greatest wine-producing area 
in the world, are divided Into 4 main 
groups of first-class importance: M6doc, 
Graves. Saint-Emilion, and Pomerol, In 
1855 the M6doc wines of the first order 
were divided into 5 classes in order of 
merit, tho first growths being ChAteau 
Latour, ChAteau Lafite, ChAteau Margaux 
—ChAteau Haut-Brion, the finest growth 
of Graves, being allowed to rank with 
them. At the head of the second growtlis 
sttmds ChAteau Mouton-Rothschild. In 
Graves ChAteau La Mission-Haut-Brion 
and ChAteau Pape-C16ment come second 
to ChAteau Haut-Brion. The most 
fatuous growths of Saint-Emilion are 
ChAteau Cheval-Blanc and ChAteau 
Ausone, and in Pomerol ChAteau PAtrus 
is the outstanding first growth. The 5 
chief wdne eommixnes of MAdoc are 
Pauillae, Cantenac, Margaux, St Julien, 
and St EstAphe. C. is counted by 
connoisseurs as the most delicate and 
subtle of all wines, its perfection only 
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cliallenged by the very finest growths of 
Burgundy. 

(properly Arsdne Amaud) 
(1840-1913), novelist, playwright, and 
ioornallst, b, Limoges. He acted as war 
correspondent during the E'ranco-Pnissian 
war, became dramatic critic to VOpinitm 
NationaUt 1867, and had great influence 
as a political writer. His plays of the 
revolution. Lea Muacadins, 1874, Le 
Ripiment de Champagne^ 1877, and Lea 
Mirabeau, 1879, were extremely popular. 
His novels include L*Aasassin, 1866, 
Madeleine Berlin, 1868, Le Train 17. 
1877, Monsieur le Miniatre, 1882, and 
Le Prince Zilah, 1884. He also wrote 
extensively on historical subjects: Cinq 
ans aprAs, 1877; Lea Prvaaiens chez eux, 
1872; La Vie d Paris, 1896. A complete 
ed. of hie works was pub. 1897-1904. 

Clarification, process of refining a liquid 
by separating or removing the substances 
which make it turbid. This can be done 
by straining through a sieve; by using a 
centrifugal or circular vessel, with a small 
outlet in the centre, which, when revolved 
at a high speed, will clear the liquid by 
lifting the particles of foreign matter to 
the surface; and by adding to the liquid 
gelatine, white of eggs, bullocks* blood, etc. 

Clarimontium, see Clermont-Fkr- 

riANi). 

Clarinet (It. clarinetto, from Lat. clarua, 
clear), musical Instrument of the wood¬ 
wind family. It is 
supposed to( have been 
first made about 1700 
by Johann Christoph 
Denner of Nurem¬ 
berg, who probably 
doveloj)ed It out of 
an earlier Fr. single- 
reed instrument, the 
chalumeau-the word 
chalumcau is still used 
to define the lowest 
part of the compass 
of the C. The C, 
consists essentially of 
a mouthpiece fur¬ 
nished with a single 
beating reed—^i.e. a 
reed which vibrates 
against an air-slot 
in the mouthpiece— 
a cylindrical tube 
ending in a bell, and 
provided with 18 
openings In the side, 
half of which are 
closed by the fingers 
and half by the keys. 
The reed is made 
from a thin slip of 
a Sp. reed {Arundo 
(lonax) and is kept 
in place on a flat¬ 
tened table by means 
of a ligature. Since 
the reed at one end 
of the tube serves to 
close it at that end, the pipe acts as a 
'stopped' one, sounding an octave lower 
than an open one, which explains why the 
pitch of the C. differs from that of the 
flute. In orchestral music 2 instruments 
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are usually employed, namely A pitch 
and Blithe O pitch instrument, to bo 
observed in the scores of ‘classical com¬ 
posers, is now very rare, btit the smaller 
EJb C. is used where high and rather 
shrill notes are required. In military 
bands, the C.s used are Bb and Eb. Some 
notable orchestras evidently did not use 
C.s until towards the close of the 18th 
cent., e.g. the Viennese court orchestra, 
and it is to Mozart's fondness for the 
Instrument, which ho first used at Mann¬ 
heim and Paris in 1777-8, that is owed 
the earliest notably artistic treatment of 
it. His symphony in Eb major, concerto 
and C. quintet exemplify his love of the 
instrument. Weber also showed great 
fondness for tho C. and after that litne 
2 C.s of tho normal size became a sine 
qua non of every orchestra. There are 
various other instruments of the 
family: high Eb, which is pitched a 
perfect fourth above the Bb Inatrumont; 
the alto C. in Eb, and F, a military band 
instrument now" superseded by the saxo¬ 
phone; atid tho basset horn. This last, 
which in appearance is like the bass t;., 
is in fact a tenor instrument, its piteli 
being an octave lower than that of the 
obsolete C. of C pitch. Tho bass (\. in 
Bb, is fairly regularly used in the modern 
orchestra. 

Clarion: 1. A shrill-sounding truuipet, 
not now" in use, formerly employed as a 
signal to arms. 

2. An organ stop, having pipes with 
reeds, which give a piercing sound like 
that of a C. 

3. An heraldic bearing. 

Clarium, see Chiari. 

Clark, Charles Heber, see Adklkr, Max. 

Clark, Edwin Charles (1835-1917), bar¬ 
rister, b. near Shrewsbury, and graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he became fellow. Subsequently he was 
appointed regius prof, or civil law at 
Cambridge. Author of Early Homan 
Law: liegal Period, 1872, An Analyais of 
Criminal Liability, 1880, Practical Juris¬ 
prudence, 1883, Cambridge Legal Studies, 
1888, and History of Homan Private Law, 
vol. 1, 1906. 

Clark, Francis Edward (18.51-1927), 
Amor, clergyman (originally surnamed 
Aylmer in Quebec, Canada. 
He became pastor of a Congregational 
church at Portland, Maine, in 1876. whore 
he founded (1881) the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavour. He wa.s 
^itor or honorary editor of tho Christian 
Endeavour World from 1880 until his 
death, and president of tho United 
travelled round 
the Avorld 5 times, and wrote rnanv books, 
Includmg Our Journey Around the World, 
18J4, and U orld-wide Endeavour, 1895. 
See also Christian Endeavour. 

Clark, George Rogers (1752-1818) 
general, b. Alberam-lo co.. 
Virginia; educ. at a common school 

inT7^nrnoH«?\''“ Alleghenies 

m 1772, practised as a surveyor; engaged 

the ?)hTo®p IndlarS^oS 

the Uhio R. in Dunmoro s war.' Re- 
in 1776 and became one of its delegates 
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to the Vlrgrlnia logrialaturc. In the War of 
Independence he defeated Lt.-Goyemor 
Henry Hamilton, 1779, at Fort SackvUle; 
for this and similar services C. received a 
want of land from the U.S. Gov. He 
took part in the Fr. operations agralnst 
Spain in the Mississippi valley. Ho d. in 
poverty near Louisville, Kentucky. See 
lives by W. Harighurst, 1952, and J. C. 
Nolan, 1954. 

Clark, John Bates (1S47-1938), Amer. 
economist, 5. Providence. Rhode Is. He 
studied at the Unlvs. of Heidelberg and 
Ziirich, and was appointed prof, of 
polititsal economy and hist, at Columbia 
Unlv. in 1895. Works; The Philosophy 
of Wealthy 1885; Capital and its Earnings^ 
1888; Wa^jes. 1889; The Control of Trusts, 
1901; The Distribution of Wealth, 1901; 
Hie Problem of Monopoly, 1904; Essentials 
of Economic Theory, 1907; The Modem 
Distributive Process, with P. H. Giddim^, 
1909; Control of Trusts, enlarged ed., with 
his son J. M. Clark, 1912. 

Clark, Josiah Latimer (1822-98), 
engineer, h. Great Marlow, Bucks. He 
took a junior position on the construction 
of the Britannia tubular bridge, after 
which he became assistant cn^eor to the 
Electric Telegraph Co., with which he 
remained till 1870. He worked out the 
system of enclosing underground wires by 
means of gutta-percha coating, of sending 
messages by the pneumatic tube, and 
invented the double-cap invert insulator 
and the C. cell. Ho also made investi¬ 
gations with regard to submarine cables 
and invented C.^s compound, a mixture of 
asphalt, hemp, and silica, with which such 
cables are now covered. The practice 
now in use of stamping telegrams and of 
registering abbreviations for cablegrams 
originated from a suggestion by C. He 
pub. sev. works, including Electrical 
Tables and Formulae, 1871, and a 
Dictionary of Metric and Other Useful 
Measures, 1891. 

Clark, Thomas (1799-1868), publisher, 
b. Edinburgh, and founder, 1821, of the 
firm of T. & T. Clark. He took his nephew 
Thomas (later Sir Thomas) G. into 
partnership in 1846. The business, which 
specialises in theology*, philosophy, and 
law, still ilourishcs under the control of 
the C. family. 

Clark. William Tierney (1783-1852), 
civil engineer, b. Bristol. He became 
chief engineer to the W. Middx. Water¬ 
works, and constructed the Thames 
and Medway Canal, the Hammersmith 
suspension bridge (1824-7), and the sus¬ 
pension bridge over the Danube at Buda¬ 
pest (1839-49). 

Clarke, Adam (1762-1832), Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher, b. co. Londonderrj'. 
Ho brought out a Bibliographical Die- 
tionary, 1802-6, In 8 vols., but his chief 
work was a Co^nmentar^f on the Bible (8 
vols.), 1810-26. He also \^Tote Memoirs 
of the, Wesley Family, 1823. His biog¬ 
raphy entitled Account of the Infancy, 
Religious, and Literary Life of Adam 
Clarke, 1833, is in 3 vols., the first being 
autobiographical (religious life), and the 
other two by his daughter. Consult also 
the life w’ritton by Etheridge, 1858. 


Clarke, Charles Cowden (1787-1877), 
critic, b, Enfield, Middx. He was an 
intimate friend of the Shelley group. His 
lectures on Shakespeare, delivered in 
London during the years 1834-5^ made 
him famous. His wife Ma^ victoria 
G809-98)(q.v.), daughter of v. NoveUo, 
compiled a complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare, 1844-5. Joint productions 
of the husband and wife included an 
annotated ed. of Shakespeare, 1869, The 
Shakespeare Fey, unlocking the Treasures 
of his Style, 1879, and Recollections of 
Writers, 1873. C. also pub. Tales from 
Chaucer in Prose, 1833, and Shakesjteare 
Characters, chiefly those Svliordinale, 1863. 
See M. V. C. Clarke, Ceniemnial Biographic 
Sketch of Charles Cotoden Clarke, 1887, and 
R. D. Altick, The Cowden Clarkes, 1948. 

Clarke, Edward Daniel (1769-1822), 
traveller and mineralogist, b. Willingdon, 
Sussex. After having graduated at 
Cambridge (1790) he accompanied Cripps 
on a tour through Europe, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor (1799-1802), from which he 
brought back the colossal statue of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, now in the Fitzwilllam 
Museum. He was appointed prof, of 
mineralogy at Cambridge in 1808. He 
pub. his Travels in Various Countries of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, 1810-23, and Greek 
Marbles brought from the Shores of the 
Euxine Archipelago and Mediterranean, 
1809. See W. Otter, Edward Daniel 
Clarke: Life and Remains, 1825. 

Clarke, Sir Edward George (1841-1931), 
barrister, eldest son of J. G. (5., a London 
^vveller. Educ. City of London College, 
King’s College evening classes. Ho was a 
writer in the India Ofiice, 1859-60, and 
Tanored law student, 1861, and was 
called to the Bar 3 years later. He sat 
in Parliament, representing Southwark 
(1880), Plymouth (1880-1900), and City 
of London (Jan.-Juno 1906). In 1886, 
during Lord Salisbury’s ministry, he was 
appointed solicitor-general and knighted. 
The chief cases that he was connected 
with in his legal career were the Penge 
case (1877), the Bartlett case (1886), the 
Baccarat case (1891), and the Jameson 
case (1896). His pubs, include a Treatise 
on the Law of Extradition, 1866 (4th ed. 
1903), Public Speeches, 1888-90 and 
1890-1900, Selected Speeches, 1908, Easy 
Shorthand, 1907, The Stortf of my Life, 
1918, and Benjamin Disraeli, the Romance 
of a Great Carter, 1926. 

Clarke, Sir George Sydenham, see 
Stpenham op Oombk, Lord. 

Clarke, James Freeman (1810-88), 
Amer. Unitarian minister, b, Hancvei:. 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. He graduated 
at Harvard, 1829, and at the Harvard 
Divinity School, 1833. He took part In 
the founding of the Unitarian Church of 
the Disciples in Boston (1841), to which he 
act-ed as pastor (1841-50 and 1854-88). 
Ho was appointed prof, of natural religion 
and Christian doctrine (1867-71) and 
lecturer on ethnic religions (1876-7) in 
Harvard Unlv. C. was a keen advocate 
of the onti-slavory cause, and a volu¬ 
minous writer. His works include Cam¬ 
paign of 1812, 1848, Eleven Weeks in 
Europe, 1852, The Christian Doctrine of 
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Foreriveness of Sin, 1852» Orthodoxy, 
1866, Steps of Belief, 1870, Ten Great 
Religions, 1871-83, Self-CuUure, 1882, 
The Idms of the Apostle Paul translated 
into their Modern Equivalents, 1884, 
Manual of Unitarian Belief, 1884, Anti- 
Slavery Days, 1884, and Vexed Questions, 
1886. See his Autobiography, Diary, and 
Correspondence, ed. by E. E. Hale, 1891. 

Clarlke, Jeremiah (1673 or 1674-1707), 
Eng. organist and composer, 6. perhaps 
at Windsor, became a choirboy in tlio 
Chapel Royal under Blow, was organist 
at Winchester College in 1693-o and then 
at St Paul’s Cathedral in London from the 
year 1697, when the unfinished building 
was readv for services, lie shot himself 
in a fit of mental derangement on 1 Dec. 
1707. C. wrote church, theatre, choral, 
and keyboard music. The so-called 
Trumpet Voluntary, wrongly attributed to 
Purcell, is one of C.’s marches for the 
harpsichord. The Prince of Denmark's 
March, described as a ‘trumpet time’ 
becn.uso the melody is constructed on the 
natural scale of the tnimpet. 

Clarke, Marcus Andrew Hislop (1846- 
1881), Australian writer, b. Kensington. 
He w’as educ. at Highgate School, 
emigrated to Victoria at the age of 18, 
and entered upon a journalistic career, 
writing under the pseudonym Peripatetic 
Philosopher. His best work is a novel 
on the cruelties of the life in a prison 
settlement, For the Term of his Natural 
Life, pub. in 1874, Among bis other 
works are Long Odds, 1869, Holiday Peak, 
1873, and History of the Continent of 
Australia, 2787-1S70, 1877. 

Clarke, Mary Victoria Cowden (1809-98), 
wife of Charles Cowden C. (q.v.). She 
was a pupil and a friend of Mary Lamb. 
In addition to the works WT*itten with her 
husband she pub. Ike Complete Concor¬ 
dance to Shakespeare, 1844-5; 7'he Girl¬ 
hood of Shakespeare's Heroines, 1850; The 
Iron Cousin, a novel, 1854; World-noted 
Women, 1858 ,* a biography of her husband, 
1887 ; and My Long Life, 1896. 

Clarke, Samuel (1675-1729), divine and 
philosopher, h. Norwich. He could uot 
agree with the theories of Descartes in 
vogue at the time, and accordingly 
became a follower of his friend Newdon. 
In 1706 Queen Anne chose him as her 
chaplain, and In 1709 appointed him to 
the rectory of St James, Westminster. 
His treatise The Scripture Doctrine of the. 
Trinity, 1712, in which he stated that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was not held 
by the early Church, was considered senii- 
Arian, and C. was brought before Con¬ 
vocation. His famous discussion with 
Leibnitz as to the relation of time and 
space to God was undertaken by request 
of the Princess of Wales, and the papers 
were pub. in 1717. C. delivered the 
Boyle lectures in 1704-5, choosing for his 
subject The Being and Attributes of God. 
C. won a very high reputation as a philo¬ 
sopher, and in the sphere of metaphysics 
was regarded as second only to Locko. 
Other essays of his to bo noted are A 
Discourse concerning the ZJnaltercdJle 
Obligations of Natural Religion, 1708, 
and a Philosophical Inquiry concerning 


Human Liberty, 1715. See the lllte by 
B Hoadly, prefixed to the collected ed. 
of his works. 1738-42, and W. Whiston, 
Me.m(yirs of Clarke, 1741. 

Clarke, William Branwhite (1798-1878), 
geologist, b, K. Borgholt, Suffolk. In 
1840 he went out to Australia and became 
vicar of a church in Willoughby, New S. 
Wales, 1847-70. Ho discovered gold in 
Australia in 1841. tin in 1849, and dia¬ 
monds In 1859. He carried on valuable 
investigations, wrote many scientific 
papers, and obtained the Murchison 
medal from the Royal Geographical Society 

Clarkia, genus of N. Amor. ann. herbs, 
family Oenotheraceae, of which C. eleyans 
and C. pulchella and their strains are 
popular garden fiower-s. 

Clarksburg, city in W. Virginia, the 
heart of a bituminous coal region, with 
natural gas deposits. It manufs. stone, 
clay, cn,rbon. and glass products, tin plate, 
chemicals, precision instrumimts, clothing, 
and lumber, food, and paper products. 
l‘op. .32,014. 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1840), anti- 
slavery agitator. In 1785 he won a prize 
for his Lat. essay. An liceat inrotoa in 
sermiuiem dare?, of which his Eng. trans. 
(1786) bad a very largo sale. From 
this time he worked to l)rlng about the 
abolition of African slavery by speaking 
in the chief tns of England and In Paris, 
and by Issuing pamphlets. In 1807 the 
Bill for the abolition of the slave trade 
became law, on whbdi occasion Words¬ 
worth wrote his sorimd.. (JIarkson. it teas 
an obstinate hill to climb, and in 1808 C. 
himself pub. The Histo^/ of the Rise, 
Proorc,^s, and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade. He 
was active in founding an ^Vriti-Slavery 
Society (1823), the object of which—to 
suppress slavery in the W. Indies—was 
accomplished by the passitig of the 
Eniuucipation Bill in 1833, In bis latter 
years he founded institutions for sailors 
at 8eapoi*ts, and did philanthropic work. 
His essays Include On the Slavery and 
Commerce of the Human Species (his 
trans. of the Lat. essay mentioned above, 
1786) and The Cries of Africa to the 
Inhabitants of Europe, 1822. See Clap- 
iiAM Sect. 

Clarksville, city In Tennessee, IT.S.A.. 
cap. of Montgomery co., 10 in. NW. of 
Nashville, is a raihvay centre and has an 
important trade in tobacco and a snuH 
factory. Pop. 16,246. 

Clarus Mons, see under Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

Classical Association, The, founded In 
Ijondon, 1903, with the object of impress¬ 
ing upon public opinion the claim of 
classical studios to an eminent place in the 
national scheme of education. This aim 
is maintained by organising oonforenoes 
and public lectures, both through a central 
organisation and through 28 local 
branches, by encouraging research, and 
by improving the practice of school 
teaching by free discussion of methods, 
ihe association arranges prize competi¬ 
tions among schools for the reading of 
Latin and Greek aloud. The H.Q. of the 
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assoofation are at the London Univ. j 
Institute of Olasalcal Studies, 50 Bedford 
Square. London, W.O.l. Its chief pubs, 
mre ClctsaiccU Review (quarterly). Classical 
Quavterlv (thrice yearly), Greece and Rome 
(thrice yearly), and Proceedings (ann.). 
See L. J. D. Rlchardfiou, ‘The Classical 
Association—The First Fifty Years’ in 
JtLbilee Addressee, 1954. 

Classical Economists, academics and 
men of affairs, philosophers and econo¬ 
mists. Engrlishincn and Scotsmen who 
over the cent, between 1750 and 1850 
formulated the principles of the new 
science of economics and the theoi^ of 
economic policy to which it led. They 
wore David Hume, Adam Smith, David 
Ricardo, Thomas Mai thus, Robert Tor¬ 
rens, Nassau Senior, John McOilloch. 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill, Jeremy 
Bentham, and John Elliot Caimos. For 
many years historians and political 
theorists represented them as the apolo- 
ffists of pauperism and profits, the tools of 
capitalist exploiters, opponents of social 
reform, and men who conceived no other 
function for the State but that of the 
night watchman. In recent years this 
view has been challenged. 

It is true that the dominant impression 
given by the waitings of the C. E. may be 
that they were opposed to governmental 
action in principle and in favour of 
comi>lete fi^dom In economic activity. 
Blit this is because they wore essentially 
reformers writing to expose the defects of 
the restrictive mercantilist institutions 
and habits of thought which lingered 
from the 17th and 18tn cents. They were 
coucemod with current political contro¬ 
versies, and were addressing themselves 
not to posterity but to their contem¬ 
poraries. It was natural, therefore, that 
they should emphasise the liberating 
aspect of their theories. 

But it is an error to suppose that this 
is the sum content of tneir teachings. 
Their works show that they contemplated 
not laissez-faire in the common sense of 
non-interference by gov. in economic 
activity, but an active state in which 
man-made laws and institutions enabled 
the market economy to work to the social 
advantage. 

Thus Adam Smith spoke of . . the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain 
public works and certain public institu¬ 
tions. which it can never be for the in- 
terent of any Individual or small number 
of iiidividums to erect and maintain; 
because the profit could never repay the 
expense to any individual or small number 
of Individuals, though it may frequently 
do much more than repay it to a great 
society.’ Jeremy Bentham endeavoured 
to erect a 8truotui*e of institutlonB which 
so co-ordinated action as to create the 
good sooiety. His Consiiiuiional Code 
provided for a cabinet with ministers 
for elections, legislation, army, navy, 
preventive services (police, fire, etc.), 
interior oommiinioations, indigenoo, 
relief, education, domain, health, foreign 
relations, trade, and finance. These 
wore to be served by administrative 
machinery envisaged in full detail. The 
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president of the Board of Trade, for 
example, was Instructed to boar in mind 
the need to revise regulations following 
changes in the value of money produced 
by changes In its supply relatively to the 
quantity of goods. (In this respect, at 
least, wo have yet to catch up with the 
C. E.) MoCnlloch, Senior, J. S. Mill, 
and other C. E. discussed the functions 
of the State In a ‘ liberal ’ society. 

Furthermore, where It was not possible 
to perfect the framework of laws and 
Institutions so that spontaneous activi¬ 
ties promoted the general interest, e.g. 
where conmetition was not practi¬ 
cable, the Cf. E. envisaged direct State 
intervention. Adam Smith favoured 
assistance for infant Industries; J. B. 
MUl advocated assistance for back¬ 
ward peoples, an upper limit on inheri¬ 
tance, and a tax on the increment of land 
values; McCulloch argued for limitation 
of the dividends of public utility C5om- 
panlcs. These and other ‘interferences’ 
were designed to fit into the system of 
economic freedom In order to increase 
opportunities and knowledge or reduce 
excessive power so that the market 
economy worked for the good of the 
community. 

Nor Is the familiar picture of the 
attitude of the Classical Economist to 
social conditions home out by their 
writings. Smith and Malthus wanted 
suhsidlsod schools. Senior (in the Report 
on the Handloom Weavers) said: ‘... both 
the ground landlord and the speculating 
builder ought to be compelled by law . . . 
to take measures which shall prevent the 
towns they create being centres of disease.’ 
With one exception, all the C. E. opposed 
truck. (Ricardo thought that Robert 
Owen’s experiment at Now Lanark might 
benefit from a truck shop.) The 0. E. 
supported the Factory Act restrictions 
on the employment of children. Senior 
favoured rc^strictions on the employment 
of women In mines. Although some of 
the C. K. thought that most women should 
be treated as being os responsible as men, 
it was because, J. S. Mill urged, it would 
allow them access to industrial employ¬ 
ment as a means of emancipation. 
Torrens wanted compensation for hand- 
loom weavers displaced by machinery. 
(In 1956 the question of compensation for 
workers displaced by automation became 
a live political issue.) 

The C. E. were generally opposed to 
minimum wage-fixing, not because they 
wished to depress wages but because they 
considered the demand for labour might 
diminish. Most of them supported trade 
unionism, but not without misgivings 
about the effects on the workers. J. S. 
Mill wrote: ‘There must be some better 
mode of sharing the fruits of htunan 
productive power than by diminishing 
their amount. Yet this is not only the 
effect but the intention of many of the 
conditions imposed by some unions on 
workmen and on employers. All restiio- 
tions on the employment of machinery, 
or on arrangements for economising 
labour, deserve this censure. Some of the 
union regulations go even further than to 

*R 
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prohibit improvements; they are con* 
trived for the express purpose of making 
work inefficient; they positively prevent 
the workmen from working hard and 
well. . . .* This is a judgment which 
many could dispassionatwy pass on 
trends in mid-19th-oent. trade unionism. 

The strength of the 0. E. was that they 
made realistic assumptions about man 
and the world he inhabits. These were 
two; first, that man sought his own 
interest (and this did not mean self- 
interest but the interest of any whom he 
chose to benefit by his efforts); second, 
that while the world was getting richer, 
it was still poor and that all had to be 
given incentives to contribute to the 
common good. Hence the need for 
machinery that would gear self-interest 
to the social advantage. The record of 
the 19th and 20th cents, suggests that no 
system known to man or conceived by 
him, except a market economy, can. In 
modem industrial society, achieve these 
objectives and leave man to live out his 
life In freedom. The C. K. must be 
judged not from the interpretations of 
others, but from their own writings; and 
from the experience of those who have 
ignored or learned from their teachings. 
See also Individualism. See W. H. 
Hntt, Economists and the Public, 1936, 
and Lionel C. Robbins, The Theory of 
Economic Policy in English Classical 
Political Economy, 1952, and Robert 
Torrens and the Evolution of Classical 
Economics, 1958. 

Classics, The, term derived through Fr. 
classique from Lat. classicue, which was 
first used by Aulus Gellius (2nd cent, ad) 
to denote a writer of the highest class. 
In due course it was applied to the works 
of such authors; hence we speak of a 
‘classic’ when referring to a book of 
acknowledged excellence or recognised 
authority. To-day classic is used most 
commonly with reference to the litera¬ 
tures (including sometimes the histories 
and langruages) of anct Greece and Rome 
(qa.v.). Modem classical scholarship 
begins with the Renaissance, although 
much work on Gk literature had already 
been done by the Alexandrian scholars 
(e.g. Aristarchus of Samothrace, and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, qq.v,), who 
in the 3rd cent. BC classified the texts 
that were then extant. After the 
Renaissance, scholarship was naturally 
intent on going over the newly discovered 
treasures of classical literature. The 
printing of the C. in Italy in the 16th 
cent.—-which was an event in itself— 
made classical study an integral part of 
the humanistic education, advocated by 
such a man as Erasmus (q.v.). The 
founder of historical criticism was the 
younger Soaliger (q.v., 1540-1609), who 
was ^80 an adept at textual emendation, 
and his methods were inherited by the 2 
mat Eng. scholars of the 18th cent., 
Bentley and Person (^qq.v.). In the 19th 
cent, scholarship In the hands of the Ger. 
scholars (see Bekker, I.; Boeokh, A.; 
Dindorf, W.; Hermann, G.; Mommsen, 
T.; Wolf, F. A.) was mostly devoted 
to the editing and collating of the classical 


texts, while in England the Porsonlan 
tradition passed from Cambridge to 
Oxford iQ the person of Blmsley (q.v., 
1773-1826). In Victorian England 
scholarship was marked by such names 
as G. Grote, R. C. Jebb, J. E. Sandys, 
J. Bnmet (qq.v.), and by the great 
lexicons of Liddell and Scott (Greek), and 
Lewis and Short (Lat.). In the U.S.A. 
dm-lng the 19th cent, classical studios 
became of increasing importance, repre¬ 
sented at Harvard oy the Lat. scholar 
Lane, and at Yale by the Gk scholar 
Seymour. An Amer. school was founded 
at Athens in 1881 and a Brit, school 2 
years later. Since then archaeology has 
been a stimulus to modern scholarship, 
which in recent years has been actively 
fostered by societies both in England and 
America, and this in spite of the fact that 
the value of a classical education has been 
called in question. 

Classification, see Statistics. 

Classifloation (Lat. classis, a class), name 
given to the process whereby a number of 
objects which are alike in one or more 
respects are collected under a common 
name. Systematic C. Is essential to any 
science; artificial C. Is the name given to a 
collection of facts for some spiral pur¬ 
pose, such as statistics of vanous kinds. 
Each science has Its own system of C., but 
the problem which has engaged the minds 
of scientists and philosophers from very 
early tlinos Is that of the relation of 
sciences to each other—that is, the O. of 
sciences as a whole. Of the many 
attempts made in this direction, those of 
Bacon, Corate, and Spencer may be 
briefly outlined as being representative 
of various views. Bacon’s Cf, was based 
on a subjective criterion of the various 
faculties which are concerned in the study 
of different sciences. Hist, is, according 
to this theory, the science of memory» 
philosophy that of reason, etc. Comte's 
C. was based on an objective criterion; all 
sciences pass through 3 stages, accord¬ 
ing to him—theological, metaphysical, 
and positive. Of the positive sciences 
mstbematirs is the low^t, sociology the 
highest. Spencer classified sciences under 
3 heads, as abstract, such as logic, etc.; 
abstract concrete, such as physics, 
mechanics, etc.: and as concrete, such as 
astronomy, sociology, etc. It Is obvious 
that no system of C. inspired by a pre¬ 
conceived theory can be wholly satis¬ 
factory. See also Oatalooubs and 
Classification, and Classification, 
Plant. 

Clastifloafion, Plant, naming and group¬ 
ing of members of the plant kingdom In 
such a way that those most nearly related 
In form and structure are placed together, 
and so that, as far ae possible, the order of 
their appearance In the world and their 
natural origins are made evident. The 


arrangement of plants into their related 
groups is termed Systematica, and their 
naming and description concern Taxo¬ 
nomy. The system of modem botanical 
C. ww founded by Carl Linnaeus, the 
Swedish botanist, on a binomial basis, 
whereby each plant is given a generic and 
specific name in Latin, common to 
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botanists of all countries. The sronpine 
of plants is necessarily artificial ana 
amenable In the iiabt of discovery and a 
more certain knowTedee of plant affinities 
and evolution, oompeulngr name ohanffes. 

In present-day C. plants may be divided 
in 2 main sroups os: (1) rootless, non— 
vascular plants with or without simple 
leaves, reproduced usually by spores; and 
(2) plants with roots, vascular, with stem 
and leaf; or in 4 groups or suboommuni- 
tles: (1) Thallophyta, the Thallophytes; 

(2) Bryophyta, Mosses, and Liver\vort8; 

(3) Pteridophyta, Ferns, and their allies; 
and (4) Spermatophyta, the Spermo- 
phytes or seed- or flowor-plonts. These 
groups are split into divs. (Algae, Bacteria, 
Fun^, Diatoms, Charonhytes. Liverworts, 
Mosses, Ferns, Club Mosses, Horsetails, 
Gymnosperraae, and Angiospermao) which 
are often themselves grouped into sub- 
divs. Divs. and subdivs. are divided 
into classes, and sometimes subclasses; 
i.e. the dlv. Angiospermao has 2 classes, 
Monoootyledonae and Dlcotylodonae, of 
which the latter has 2 subclasses, Archl- 
chlamydeae and MetfiChlamydeae. The 
classes are divided into orders (often 
ending in -ales), and the larger orders 
Into suborders (ending in -neae). Ordera 
(or suborders) are divided into families, 
usiialiy ending in -oooae, with exceptions 
in Compositae, Grainineae. and Labiatae. 
Families are divided into subfamilies with 
names terminating In -oldeae; and again 
into tribes, usually ending in -eae, and 
snhtribos, ending in -inae. In their turn 
these groups are di^ided into genera 
(sing, genus), which give us the first name 
of an Indivlclual plant, and a largo genus 
may sometimes oe split into subgonera. 
The genus is divided Into species, which 
give the stwond epithet of a plant’s 
botanical name. Tne species may bo 
divided into subspecies, and again into 
varieties, and sometimes races, forms, or 
clones, the last being Individual plants 
which have definite eliaraeteristics prop- 
agat(Ml by vegetative moons. lender 
species may (Uso be placed hybrids, plant-s 
derived from the cross-fertilisation of one 
species with another. 

Classis, see Ravenna. 

Clathrate Compounds, see Inert Gases. 

Claude of Lorraine (1600 82) properly 
called Claude Gell6e, Fr. landscape painter, 
b. Ohamagne, Lorraine. Being left an 
orphan at the age of 12, he went live 
with an older brother, a wood-carver 
at Freiburg, and when still a boy travelled 
in Italy. At Rome he received employ¬ 
ment in artists' studios, and was fortunate 
in coming under the notice of Agostino 
Tavssi, the landscape painter, who gave 
him lessons. He may also have studied 
under Gottfried Wools at Naples, and 
finally settled in Rome in 1627. Not 
long after he attracted the attention 
of Cardinal Bentlvogllo, who procured 
him an introduction to Pope Urban VIII, 
and a commission for 2 pointings: *La 
F6te Villogeoise,’ and 'Un Port de mor 
ou solell oouchant,* now in the Louvre. 
C.*8 pioturos commanded high prloes even 
during his lifetime (Clement IX offered 
for ‘villa Madama’ as many pieces of 


gold as could cover the canvas), and he 
was troubled with many foiwers. Accor¬ 
dingly, he kept sketches of his pictures 
in paper books, which he called his Liber 
VeriUxlis. These were afterwards en¬ 
graved by Earlom; the originals belong 
to the Duke of Devoushlro. C. exc>ellea 
as a landscape painter. His colouring is 
very delicate and harmonious, and per¬ 
haps no other painter has so well repre¬ 
sented the radiance of a morning or 
evening sky. He was not so adept in 
figure-drawing, in which he sometimes 
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Engraving after a painting in the 
Royale, Paris. 


received help from fellow artists, and is 
supposed to have once said that he sold 
the lemdsoape and gave away the figures 
free. His landscapes number about 400, 
and are to be found in all the chief 
galleries of Europe. His cl^a^ving8 are 
distinct from hfs paintings in their 
directness, and magnificent examples are 
in the Brit. Museum. Consult Ruskin, 
Modern Painters, 1843-80; Mrs I^rk 
Pattison, Claude Ijyrraine, sa vie ^ ses 
muvres, 1884; A. M. Hind, The Drawings 
of Claude Lorrain, 1925: P. Courthion, 
Claude Oell6e, dit le Lorrain, 1932. 

Claude, Jean (1619-87), Fr. Protestant 

B reaoher and controversialist, pastor at 
harenton (1666-85), who on the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantros fied to 
Holland. His works include Defense 
de la reformation (4 vols.), 1671, and 
Riponse d la conference de Bossuet, 1681. 

Claudel, Paul Louis Charles (1868-1955), 
Ft. poet, dramatist, and essayist, b, Ville- 
neuve-sur-Fdre. He filled many consular 
posts, and was Fr. ombas. to Japan, to the 
U.S.A. (1927-33), and to Belgium (1933- 
1935). But he is obiefly known to fame 
as one of the greatest Catholic writers of 
France. His dramas take place in time 
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rather than in 6paoo» the .drama being one 
of the salvation or destruction of the soul. 
His priu. dramas are TiU d*or, 1889; 
UAriTwncefaiU d ori^nally written 

as La Jeune Fille Violaine, 1910 ; L*Oiaae, 
1918; Le S<mlier de satin. 1929. His 
prin. poetic works are Cinq Orandea Odea, 
1911, Corona benignitatis anni Dei, 1915, 
and Formes de guerre, 1922. Other 
^bs.,: FeuiUea de saints, 1925, Lea 
Mum^nides d^Eschylle, 1920, and Convert 
aation dans le Ixnr-eLCher, 1937. A 
synthetic and obscure writer, ho adopted 
a form of verse recalling that of the 
Psalms. C.’s place in the literarj’ Arma¬ 
ment is both eminent and questioned. 
Some derive a novel aesthetic and 
spiritual experienoe from his drama and, 
to a less degree, from his verse, while 
others are unmoved. Yet no other 
modem verse is at once so cosmic and yet 
personal, for it is the fruit of C.’s pre¬ 
occupation with his own spiritual salva¬ 
tion, written without much regard for the 
contemporary world. His metrical in- 

f enulty is marked and, like T. S. Eliot, 
e is skilful in the use of long unrhymed 
periods. C.’s plays are by no means 
easily adaptable to ordinary stage require¬ 
ments. A less-known play le Portage de 
Midi, written in the Far E. in 1906. Yet 
it is regarded by the critics as one of tils 
greatest works. He became a member of 
the Fr. Academy in 19i6. 

Claudia Celea, see Celj£. 
daudianus, Claudius (Claudian) (d. c. 
AD 408), Lat. poe^ b. Alexandria. His 
native tongue was Greek, but he acquired 
a imfeot command over Latin. In 395 
he gained the favour of Stillcho, whom 
he eulogised in hia De Laudibus Sitlichonis 
(3 books). His other writings are Raptus 
Proserpinae, an epic poem: Giganto- 
machia, a fragment; De Bello Oothico: 
and sev. occasional poems and panegyrics. 
After the Gothic war, he was honoured 
by the Senate with a bronze statue iu the 
forum of Trajan, His poems are vivid 
and written in a somewhat ornamental 
style. The best eds. are those of Th. 
Blrt, 1892, J. Koch, 1895, and M. Plat- 
nauer (with trans., Loeh Library (2 vols.), 
1922. See T. Hodgkin, Claudian: the 
Last of the Roman Poets, 1875, and J. W. 
Mackail, Latin Literature, 1895. 

Claudiru I, Rom. emperor (ad 41-54), 
whose full name was Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Nero: son of Drusus Nero and 
nephew of the Emperor Tiberius, 6. 
Lt»dunum (Lyons) In 10 bo. Ho was 
sickly and neglected as a chAd; but despite 
undoubted eccentricity, ho was not, as is 
commonly alleged, an imbecile. On the 
assassination of Caligula in ad 41, C. was 
proclaimed emperor by the praetorian 
^ards. In the Arst years of his reign 
the imperial boundaries were extended 
and a foothold secured in Britain (43). At 
Rome he built 2 aqueducts, and con¬ 
structed a new harboui* at Ostia. But C.’s 
re^ as a whole was marred by the 
Muenco of 2 freedmen, Pallas and 
Narcissus, as well as by the evil genius of 
2 wives, Messalina and Agrippina the 
younger (qq.v.). C. d. by poison, which, 
according to Tacitus, was administered by 


_ . _ , Emperor 

Claudius, 1940. 

Claudius II (Marcus Aurelius Claudius), 
surnamed Gothious, Rom. emperor ai> 
268-70. He was b. in lllyricum of a 
family of no note, but distinguished him¬ 
self in military service ana was made 
governor of his native prov. under 
valerian. On the death of Gallienus, the 
army proclaimed C. emperor. He de¬ 
feated the Alemanui in the N. of Italy 
(268); and won a great victory over the 
Goths near Naissus, in Dardania, on 
which occasion he received his surname 
Gothicus. He d. at Sirmium in Pannonia. 

Claudius, Appius, surnamed Caeous, 
Rom. censor, to which office he was elected 
in 312 BC, without having previously 
been consul. Ho retained It for 4 years, 
though according to Rom. law no man 
might ho censor for longer than 18 months. 
He was supposed to have become blind, 
hence his name Caecus. He built the 
Appian aqueduct, which brought water 
to Rome from Tusculum, and began the 
construction of the Via Appia. In the 
war with Pyrrhus, the terms of peace, 
drawn up by Cineas, wore rejected by the 
Senate largely beciiuse of Appius’s 
spirited opposition to them. C. was 
consul in 307 and 296 BC. 

Claudius, Appius Sabinus Regillensis, 
Sabine of the tn of Hegllluin, where he 
was known as Attus C'lausus; founder of 
tho gens Claudia. About .504 Bc he 
settled in Rome, where he was admitted 
to patrician rank. He became cx)n8ul in 
495, and the enmity ho displayed towards 
the plebeians led to their secession to 
tho Mons Saccr in tho following year. The 
Sabines who accompanied him to Rome 
were given lands by the Anlo. 

Claudius, Publius, surnamed Puloher, 
generally known as Qodius (d. 52 BC), 
Rom. proAJgate and politician. After a 
chequered mAltary career in tho E., he 
returned to Romo in 65 bc. In 62 he 
entered the house of Julius Caesar and 
profaned the mysteries of the Bona Pea, 
which wore being celebrated by Pompeia, 
Caesar's wife, and other Rom. matrons. 
Clodius was brought to tilal in tho follow¬ 
ing year but by corrupting the Judges he 
obtained an acquittal. Cicero had given 
evidence at the trial, for which Clodius 
never forgave him. He descended from 
patrician rank, and was adopted into a 

g loboian faniily tliat ho might become a 
dbune of the plebeians. Ho was chosen 
tribune In 58, and used his InAuence to 
banish Cicero from Rome on tho grounds 
that the latter had unlawfully punished 
Catiline with death, 
in 50 C. was aodile. He was murdered 
in Jan. u2, on tho Appian road, by the 
supporters of his enemy Milo (q.v.). 
^audius Albinus, see Clodius. 
Claut,|:mile (1849-1924), Flem. painter, 
popular for his studios of children anj 
S^xw-ttiplos of his works 

K ot X^oTe! 

CHRISTMAS and 
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ClatiMl. Or Cliiuself B«irtr«nd, Ck>uiit 
^77*2-1842), Fr. soldier and marshal of 
France. He dtotin^ished himself with 
the army In Naples, Dalmatia, and Portu* 
iral. In 1813 he was almost daily onfiraged 
with the English during the retreat of the 
French before Wellington into France. 
Ho was exiled In 1815. after ho had 
opposed the troops of the Duchess of 
AngoulOme during the Hundred Days, but 
returned In 1820. He was made a marshal 
by Louis Philippe and Governor of Algeria. 
He was commander-ln-ohief of the African 
Array until the check sustained before 
Constantino caused his recall in 1836. 

Clausen,Sir Qeorge (1852-1944),painter, 
son of a decorative aitlst of Dan. extrac¬ 
tion, was b. London. Went to the 
National Art School (now Royal College 
of Art). Studied under Bouguereau and 
Robert Floury, with whom, however, his 
work has nothing In common. Ho was 
pemionently Influenced by Millet, Ck>rot, 
and Manet, as was evident in the paintings 
which be exhibited at Burlington House 
in the seventies, pictures of country life 
and landscape full of life and movement. 
His best paintings were always the fruit 
of a deep study of country life—of land¬ 
scape in sun and shade, of flowers, of work 
on the farm. His picture ‘The Girl at 
the Gate’ was bougnt by the trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest for the nation and 
may bo seen In the Tato Gallery* His 
pictures render excellently the appearance 
ef things in brilliant sunshine ana various 
open-air conditions. Of his landscapes 
in this kind ‘The Gleaners Returning* in 
the Academy of 1908 was also bought by 
the Chantrey Bequest. Bam interiors, 
paintings of the nude, and still-life 
compositions were other characteristic 
subjects. His portraits include that of 
himself at the Fltzwiiliam Museum, 
Cambridge, in water-colours. A.R.A., in 
1896, R.A. Ui 1908, knighted in 1927. 
Pub. Six Lecturer on Painting and Aims 
anA Ideals in Art. 

Clausewitz, Karl von (1780-1831), cele¬ 
brated Prussian general and writer on 
theory and tactics of warfare, 6, Burg. 
He served with Prussia from 1792, being 
engaged in the campaigns of the Rhine, 
17 93-4, and attending the Berlin school 
for young olHcers. 1801-3, where he won 
the favour of Scharnhorst. In the cam¬ 
paign of 1806 he attended Prince Augustus 
08 adjutant, and was taken prisoner with 
him at the capitulation of Prenzlaii. 
After his exchange, he was major on the 
general staff till 1812. In that year he 
entered the Russian service, in which he 
remained till 1814, having been Russian 
staff officer with Blttcher^s campaign of 
1813. He returned Into Prussian service. 
In all his cu.mpaigns he distinguished 
himself by his intelligence and rosouixsc. 
He was made chief of a Prussian amiy 
corps in 1816, and in 1818 was made 
major-general and a director of army 
schools and an inspector of artillery- 
It is, however, from his writings on the 
theory of warfare that he is most famous. 
His best-known work, his great book on 
war In 3 vols., entitled Vom Kriege^ 1832, 
was an epoch-making work in regard to 


the subjects of which It treats. He also 
wrote JPer Ftldgug von 1796 in Italien; 
Der Ftldmg ven 181$, 1813; Uber das 
Leben und den Oharakter von Scharnhorst, 
1832. 

Clausius, Rudolf Julius Emmanuel 

(1822-88), Ger. physicist, 6. Kdslin, 
Pomerania. He taught for 12 years at 
the Federal Polytecnnlkum at Zurich. 
Thermodynamics was the science to which 
he gave special study and, in a lesser 
degree, optics and electricity. He earned 
the credit of being the founder of thermo¬ 
dynamics as a science: and, bv his re¬ 
statement of CTamot s principle {see 
Thermodynamics) he put the theory of 
heat on a sounder baste. He developed 
the klnetio theory of gases (1857), follow¬ 
ing the earlier work of Joule (q.v., and 
Tubrmodynamiob). O. calculated the 
average velocities of the molecules and 
the average distance through which they 
move in a straight line between collisions. 
He was awarded the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society in 1879. Among his 
numerous works may be mentioned On 
the Nature of Heat, compared to Light and 
Sound, 1857, and Mt^hanical Theory of 
Heat, 1864-7. 

Clausthal-Zellerfeld, Ger. tn in the Land 
of Lower Saxony (q.v.), 50 m. SE. by S, 
of Hanover (q.v.). It is in an important 
mining dist. (lead, iron, silver, copper, 
zinc) in the Hara Mts. Pop. 17,000. 

Clavagella, or Club-shsll, lamellibranch 
typical of the family Clavagellidae, to 
which belongs also the well-known 
mollusc Aspergillum, They usually live 
in corals and rocks. 

Claverhouse, see DUNDEE, VISCOUNT. 



clavichord 

Above is the typical clavichord; and 

below, a theoretical diagram of the 
action on a larger scale. 

Clavichord, musical instrument, one of 
the stringed koyboani instruments which 
preceded the pianoforte. The string 
were not plucked, os in the harpsichord, 
but struck by brass tangents projecting 
from the ends of the keys. It was far 
loss powerful and brilliant than the harpsi¬ 
chord, but moi'C expressive, as the force 
could be controlled by the player’s touch. 

Clavicle (from Lat. clavts, key), bone 
commonly known as the collar-bone. 
It is connected at its inner end with the 
sternum or breastbone, and at its outer or 
scapular end with the shoulder-blade. 
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together with which it forms the arm 
socket. In animals it is shorter than in 
man. where it is a long bone shaped like 
an $ and lying nearly horizontal. The 
hone is easily fractured or dislocated, 
but can be fairly easily returned to Its 
place and pieced together when the arm 
is supported. The merry-thought, or 
wish-bone, of a fowl is composed of the 
2C.8. 

Glayloomet (Lat. clam, club; comUt 
horn), name given by Latreille to those 
coleoptero\i8 insects in the section 
Pent^era which have their antennae 
thickened at the apex and thus resemble 
a blub in shape. Burying-beetles and 
bacon-beetles belong to the group. 

Clavie, Burning the. an anct Scottish 
custom, once more widely distributed, but 
now omy kept up at Burghead, a small 
fishing vil. on toe Moray Firth. The 
custom takes its name from the Lat. word 
cUwiSf a naU, as a bonfire is first made of 
split casks, one of which is then joined 
together again by large nails. The cask is 
then filled with tar. Ignited, and carried 
roimd the vil. up to a headland where 
there are the remains of a Rom. altar; 
the assembled people scramble to get a 

S ioce of the C. with which to light their 
few Year’s fire, and the charcoal of toe 
C. is put up toe chimneys, as it is sup¬ 
posed to prevent witches and evil spirits 
from descending. The date of this old 
custom is 12 Jan,, the old New Year’s 
Bay. 

Clavijero, Francisco Xavier (r, 1720- 
1787), Sp.-Mexlcan historian, b, Veracruz, 
Mexico. Pub. in Italian Storia Antica 
del Meesico^ Cesena (4 vols.), 1780-1. 
It was tmns. into English by Cullen In 
1787. O. also wrote Storia della Cali- 


‘Imprisonment of Mary Queen of Scots 
at Lochlevon Castle,* 1861. ^ 

Clay, Cassius Maroellus (1810-1908), 
Amer. politician, b. in Madison co., 
Kentucky, and educ. at Centre College, 
Danville, and at Yale Univ. He was 
passionately opposed to slavery, and spent 
much of his energy opposing It; as a 
result of his sympathies he made many 
enemies. Ho was U.S. minister to 
Russia, 1861-9. In 1872 he was one of 
the organisers of the Liberal Republican 
revolt, and took a prominent part in 
politics until he retired. 

Clay, Frederic (1838-89), musical com¬ 
poser, the son of James C.. the famous 
authority on whist. He studied music 
at Paris, where he was 6., under W. B. 
Molique. and under Hauptmann at 
Leipzig. His works Include a number 


(from a cantata setting of Moore's Lcdla 
Rookh), 'She wandered down the moun¬ 
tain side.’ and ‘The Sands of Deo.’ 

Clay, Henry (1777-18.'>2), Amer. states¬ 
man and lawyer, b. in Virginia. Called to 
the Bar at an early age, after an indtffereut 
education, ho quickly distinguished him¬ 
self as an advocate. In 1803, to fill an 
une^qfired term, he was elected member of 
the Kentucky legislature, In 1806 and 
1810 of the U.S. Senate, and in 1811 of 
Congress, becoming speaker of that body. 
His fiery speeches did much to bring 
about the war of 1812, and in 1814 he 
represented the U.S.A, at Ghent in the 
peace negotiations with Great Britabi. 
He thrice unsuccessfully contested the 
presidency: first in 1824, when he lost 
to Adams, and again in 1832 to President 
Jackson, and in 1844 to Polk. In 1825 


fomia, Venice, 1789. 

Clavijo y Fajardo, Don Joi6 (1730- 
1806), Sp. publicist and naturalist, b. in 
the Canaries. He was challenged to a 
duel by Beaumarchais, whoso sister he 
had jilted. He traris. Buffon’s Ilistoire 
Naiurelle in 1785-90, for which ho was 
rewarded by being appointed director of 
the Natural Hist. Museum In Madrid, 
Goethe (q.v.) drew largely on C.'s story 
for his Clavigo, 1774. 

ClaviuB, Christopher (1537-1612), Ger. 
Jesuit priest and mathematician, who 
was employed by Pope Gregory XIII to 
superintend the reformation of the calen¬ 
dar. In 1612 he compiled a treatise on 
the construction and use of simdials. 

Claws, term applied in zoology to 
various sharp appendages on the limbs 
of different animals, and frequently they 
are not homologous. The sharp nails of a 
vertebrate, the cholipeda of a lobster, and 
the chelicerae of a scorpion are all termed 
C. In vertebrates they are formed of 
hardened and thickened epidermal tissue, 
and In the cat they axe retractile, i.e. 
can be drawn In and thrust out at 

Clay, Alfred Borron (1831-68), painter. 
He attended the Royal Academy school, 
1862, and exhibited historical pictures, 
1854-68. Among his works may be 
mentioned ‘The Return to Whitehall, 29 
May 1660/ 1867, now at Liverpool, and 


Adams made him secretary of state. 
After a period of retirement from pollt Ics 
he again entered the Senate (1831), and 
till his death retained all his old influence 
cither there or os an adviser of the 
Whigs. In his foreign policy he warmly 
espoused the cause of the S. Amer. reps, 
in their struggle for independence. His 
objective was that the U.S.A. should 
recognise the reps, as such, ond accord¬ 
ingly, after the rising In Spain In 1820, 
ho moved in Congress an appropriation 
for sending ministers to these reps. 
His resolution was defeated, but he 
followed it up by another In 1821, ex¬ 
pressing the sympathy of the people of 
the U.S.A. with the struggle of the 
reps, to throw off the Sp. yoke. This 
was passed, but not until the Sp. trt'aty 
of 1819 respecting the boundaries of the 
Floridas and Texas and other ter. had 
been ratified by Spain, when the resolution 
could hardly prejudice Amer. interests. 
His name will over bo stamped on Amer. 
economic hist, by reason of his part In 
the development of the Amer. system 
of protection of manuf. goods bv tariffs, 
and the fostering of internal fra pro ve- 
ments by state grants or loans. O, came 
put as a protectionist during the nullifica¬ 
tion campaign of 1832-3 iate Nuixifioa- 
tion), when he astounded his followers by 
Introducing a new Tariff Bill in which he 
proposed to reduce all existing duties to 
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an ad valorem basis of 20 iier cent, snob 
duties as exceeded that rate to be gradu¬ 
ally diminished over a period of 10 years, 
when the rate should become uniform. 
The Bill, which was a mere conmromlse, 
was passed mainly to appease S. (jaroltna; 
but m his subsequent speeches it is clear 
0. was for a protectionist policy on 
general grounds of political expediency, 
viz. that the European nations had 
adopted the system, that it was necessary 
to create a home market for a^oulture 
so as to keep pace with the rapid increase 
in Amer. power of production; and that a 
compact system of home mamufs. made 
for union among the states. He advo¬ 
cated a convertible paper currency, de¬ 
manded state assistance in the develop¬ 
ment of rail and water communications, 
and effected a compromise between the 
slave states and the Abolitionists (see 
on this Compromise Measures op 1850). 
His many successful efforts to bring about 
national harmony gained him the sobri¬ 
quets of ‘the Great CJompromisor* or 
‘the Great Pacificator.’ See C. Colton 
(ed.), Works of Henry ClaVt 1863. 

Clay, name applied indefinitely to the 
finer waste matter arising from the de¬ 
composition of rocks. C. Is distinguished 
by its ductility and tenacity, and consists 
mainly of alumina and silica with a small 
quantity of water. It Is rarely found in 
a pure state except where rocks containing 
felspar have decomposed, and is used 
chiefiy In the manuf. of bricks. 

Clay Cross, urb. dist. of Derbyshire, 
England, m. BE. of Chesterfield, centre 
of an extensive coal- and iron-field. Pop. 
8550. 

Clay Ironstone, name given to the ore 
from which iron is smelted, in particular 
the carbonate (sederlte) which occurs 
mixed with clay. In common with 
blackband ironstone, the ore is foimd 
chiefly in beds composed of small balls or 
nodules, and fossils are frequently met 
with embedded In the plastic substance. 
Before smelting, C. I. is usually subjected 
to roasting for a period of a month or so— 
the ore being broken up for this purpose— 
and during this time it loses from one- 
quarter to one-third of its weight. The 
method of smelting adopted is, in most 
cases, that of the blast furnace. Analysis 
has demonstrated that C. I. contains a 
largo number of Impurities, but the 
2 chief constituents are ferrous oxide 
about 40 per cent) and carbonic acid 
about 25 per cent). The total metalllo 
iron present averages 30 per cent. The 
condition In which this is present (ferric 
or ferrous) depends on the extent to which 
the processes of oxidation and hydration 
have been carried by the atmosphere. 
Ironstone In some form or other is found 
In practically all the coalfields of Great 
Britain, generally In convenient proximity 
to the limestone, which then forms its 
fuel. The earthy nature of the ore 
renders the addition of calcareous furf 
nocessary before it con be properly 
smelted, and the convenient distribution 
of ironstone and limestone referred to has 
formed a big faotor in the industrial 
development of Great Britain. 


Clay Pigeon, see Pigeon Shooting. 

Olay Soilt derive their specific character 
from the hydrated silicates of alumina 
which 8kre found in them, both in a state 
of mixture and in chemical combination. 
China clay or kaolin is a very pure form 
of one su<m silicate. When farmers speak 
of a Olay soil, they mean an intractable 
earth, whioh, when dry, becomes baked 
as hard as a brick, and which in its wet 
state is so sticky as to resist all efforts to 
work it with ordinary agrio. implements. 
A pure clay soil would be quite infertile, 
but its felspars are almost always com¬ 
posed partly of lime, potash, and soda, 
which render the soil amenable to cultiva¬ 
tion. As they hold water, are cold, and 
fairly Impervious to air, C. S. are nnsnit- 
able for building purposes. 

Claymore (Gaenc claidheamh mor, great 
sword), two-handed sword of the Scottish 
highlanders. The guard (quiUon) often 
ends in an open quatrefoil. The name is 
quite incorrectly given to the single- 
handed basket-hilted broadsword, wmch 
was frequently single-edged. These are 
still oarried by the officers of Soottigh 
regiments in the Brit. Army. 

Clays, Paul Jeon (1819-1900), Belgian 
painter of the sohool of Willems and Leys. 
Among his best-known pictures are ‘Calm 
In Zealand/ ‘The Open North Se%* ‘A 
Squall on the Scheldt,* and ‘ Dutch Boats 
in the Flushing Roads.* 

Clayton, John Middleton (1796-1856), 
Amer. politician, was 6. Dagsborough, 
in Sussex oo., Delaware. He was engaged 
in politios from a comparatively early 
age, and sat in U.S. Senate 1826-30, 
1845-9, and again from 1852 till his 
death. He is chiefly known by his 
negotiation of the C.-Bulwer Treaty 
(q.v.), when he was secretary of state in 
1850. lie d. at Dover in Delaware. 

Clayton, Robert (1695-1758), Irish 
bishop, whose motion in 1756 in the Irish 
House of Lords, for the expunging of the 
Athanasian and Nicaean Creeds from the 
liturgy, gave great offence. The feeling 
against him was increased by his pub. 
of A Vindication of the Old and New 
Testament in 1767. C. was threatened 
with a legal prosecution, but d. before 
the proceedings opened. 

Cla 3 ^n, see Manchester. 

Clayton, city, cap. of St Louis oo., 
Missouri, U.S.A., at W. of St Louis. It 
is a form trade centre with dairy and 
textile products. Pop. 16,000. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, between Great 
Britain and the U.S.A., was so ca^ed 
from the names of the statesmen repre¬ 
senting the respective countries. The 
U.S.A. was represented by J. M. Clayton, 
Great Britain by Sir Henry Bulwer. By 
the terms of the treaty both pai'tic^ 
pledged themselves to respect the neutra¬ 
lity of the proposed ship canal across 
Centred America. Between 1880 and 
1884 the gov. of the U.S.A. put forward 
sev. reasons why It might, when it thought 
fit, withdraw from its contract. These 
reasons. It may be stated, could not 
be reconciled with any system of law, 
national or international. The 0.-B. T., 
whioh was oonoluded at Washington 
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on 19 April and ratified on 4 July 1850, 
was abrogated in 1901 by tbe Hay- 
Pannoefote Treaty (q.v.), which embraced 
the neutrality rxile for the Panama Canal. 

Clayton-le-MoorSf par. and tn of Lancs, 
England, in the div. of Accrington, from 
which it is distant 14 m. It is situated 
on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and 
engineering, brick-making. cotton and 
blanket weaving, and soap-making are 
carried on. Pop. 6817. 

Clazomenae (modem Kelisman), anot 
tn of Ionia, and a member of the Ionian 
Confederation of Twelve Cities, or Dode- 
capolis. The inhab., alarmed by the 
Persian invasions, removed to one of the 
small is. of the bay from an isthmus which 
connected tbe mainland to a peninsula. 
Alexander the Great built a pier to the 
mainland, and the remains are still visible. 
It was the bp. of Anaxagoras, and is 
famous for the terra-cotta sarcophagi 
found there. 

Gleaning, see Housewifery. 

Gleanthes (331-232 bc), Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, the successor of Zeno of Citium, 
was h. Assos, in the Troad. He attended 
the lectures of Zeno for 10 years, and, in 
order to obtain money to pay his class 
fee, he used to draw water for the gardens 
about Athens and to grind corn at night. 
On the death of his teacher, C. became the 
recognised head of the Stoic school (263), 
and was liimself succeeded by his pupil, 
Chrysippus. He wrote many treatises, 
but the only work of his that Is extant is 
a beautiful Hymn to Zeus which is among 
the most important oyidoncos of Gk 
religious thought. Ho d. of voluntary 
starvation. See A. C. Pearson, The 
Fragments of Zeus and Cleanthes, 1891. 

Clear Island, small is. in the co. of 
Cork, Hep. of Ireland, about 4 m. from 
Baltimore, with an area of only 1504 ac. 
The chief occupation is fishing. Cape 
Clear is the most southerly point of 
Ireland, Pop. 665. 

Clear-story, see Clerestoret. 

Clearance and Redevelopment (Hous¬ 
ing). The Housing Act, 1957, deals with 
the subject under 2 headings, C. and R., 
in Sections 42 to 76. 

I. Clearance Areas. The machinery 
for dealing with clearance aj^as is the 
same, initially, as it was under the 
Housing Act, 1930, and then under the 
Housing Act, 1936. There was no change 
under the Housing Repairs and Rents 
Act, 1954. Local authorities have been 
required to submit to the minister a 5- 
year programme for dealing with this 
problem. 

A clearance area Is one In which all the 
properties therein have to be demolished, 
although ‘Islands* of satisfactory pro¬ 
perty may be excluded. The area must 
contain more than one building of which 
at least one must be a dwelling-house. 
Houses may be Included In a clearance 
area not only on grounds of being unfit 
for human habitation but also (and tills 
applies to other buildings as well as 
houses) because by reason of their bad 
arrangement or the narrowness or bad 
arrangement of the streets they are 
dangerous or injurious to the he^th of 


the Inhab. of the area. ‘Other buUd- 
Ings,* such as workshops and factories, 
might, therefore, be Included because they 
otistruct the free admission of light and 
air into the neighbouring houses. Bad 
internal arrangement witliln a house Is 
not one of the factors set out in the 
Housing Act, 1967. It may well be a 
factor for consideration when, it having 
been determined that a house is imflt, the 
next problem is what is the most satis¬ 
factory method of dealing with the 
conditions. ^ ^ 

The local authority may act on informa¬ 
tion in its possession and must have 
regard to a written official representation 
from the Medical Olfioor of Health, who 
must make such a representation upon 
complaint of a Justice of the Peace or 
at least 4 local gov. electors. The local 
authority must discover if: (1) Tbe 
most satisfactory method of dealing ^vith 
the conditions in the area is the demolition 
of all buildings. (2) Suitable accommoda¬ 
tion for the persons displaced is, or will 
be, available—and provide or secure it, 
as far ns it does not exist in advance of 
displacement. (3) Its resources are 
sufficient for the purpose of carrying its 
decisions into effect. 

Clearance orders. It is the duty of the 
local authority to implement its resolution 
in one of two ways or partly in one and 
partly in the other, viz.: (1) by issuing 
a clearance order, under which the owner 
is himself required to demolish the build¬ 
ings; or (2) by issuing a compulsoiy 
purchase order, under which the local 
authority acquires and demolishes the 
buildings. The local authority may 
acquire a site cleared by owners If not 
developed by them after 18 months. 

The Housing Nepairs and Bents Act, 
J954, enabled the local authority to in¬ 
clude in a clearance order, in respect of 
any house which can provide a standard 
of accommodation adequate for the time 
being and of which it has or will acquire 
a tenancy before the order becomes 
operative, a provision postponing de¬ 
molition until after it has determined 
it is no longer required for housing 
purposes. Owners must be given at 
least 6 weeks to demolish, and 28 days* 
notice must be given to the occupiers to 
vacate. In the case of houses subject to 
a compulsory purchJiso order, demolition 
may be delayed in the case of any house 
capable of providing a standard of 
accommodation adequate for the time 
being. The local authority may retain 
any other house belonging to it if either 
It is required for the support of a house 
which is being retained tor housing pur¬ 
poses or there Is some other special reason 
connected with these purposes for its 
retention. It may also acquire a house 
for any such purpose which is subject to 
a clearance order. On completion of 
the purchase the clearance order ceases 
to have effect. 

Treatment of a clearance area. The 
authority must, as soon as possible, cause 
every biffidlng to be vacated and either: 
(a) demolish the same within 6 weeks or a 
reasonable extension and thereafter sell 
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or lot the land or, subject to ministerial 
approval, appropriate it for an authorised 
purpose, or (o) sell or let the land subject 
to a condition that the buildings be 
demolished forthwith and to such reatrio- 
tlons and conditions as it thinks fit. 

The London Oo. Council and the Metro¬ 
politan Bor. Councils are the autlioH- 
ties concerned with clearance areas in 
London. Where an official representa¬ 
tion relatlnff to not more than 10 houses 
is made to the co. council It must forward 
it to the bor. council affected unless it 
considers that the area should be dealt 
with by itself. 

II. llKDEVELOPMENT AREAS. ThO 
local authority may pass a resolution 
declarlne: to be a proposed redevelop¬ 
ment area any area in its <List. in wMch the 
followlns: conditions are found on inspec¬ 
tion to exist: (a) that the area contains 
60 or more working-class houses; (b) that 
at least ono-Uiird of the working-class 
houses in the area are (i) overcrowded, or 
(ii) unfit for human habitation, and (iii) 
not capable at a reasonable expense of 
being rendered so fit, or (Iv) so arranged 
as to be congested; (c) that the industrial 
and social conditions of the tllsi. are 
such that the ai*ea should be used to a 
substantial extent for housing the work¬ 
ing-classes; and (d) that it is expedient in 
connection with the provision of housing 
accomiTiodation for tlie working-classes 
that the area should bo redeveloped as 
a whole. 

Within 6 montlis after a local authority 
has passed such a resolution, or withiii 
such oxtended period us the minister may 
allow, the authority must prepare and 
submit t<» tlic minister a redevelopment 
Ian indic>aUng (i) the land Intended to 
e used for the provision of houses for 
the working-classes, for streets, for open 
Bpaci^s, and (ii) generally the manner in 
which it is proposed that the defined area 
should be laid out. In the preparation 
of the plan the Ictml authority must have 
regard to the provisions of any develop¬ 
ment plan i-elaung to the defined area or 
land in the neighbourhood. After a 
gpeciflod period the local authority must 
acquire all land in respect of which it 
has not been able to make arrangements 
with other persons for tlio carrying out of 
the redevelopment plan. 

The local auUiority for redevelopment 
areas in London (other than the City) is 
generally the London Oo. Council, but 
there are arrangements whereby the 
Metropolitan Bor. Council for the area 
may act. 

General pRoviaioNS as to Clear¬ 
ance AND Redevelopment. The 
oompensation In resiiect of land pur¬ 
chased compulsorily is assessed in accor¬ 
dance with the Acquisition of Land 

i Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919. 
4and which surrounds or adjoins a 
clearance area is acquired at market 
value either by agreement or compulsorily 
if necessary to implement a scheme. 
Land belonging to the local authority may 
be appropriated for the purpose. 

The minister or a local authoritv is 
obliged to state reasons for deciding that 


a building ie unfit if there has been objec¬ 
tion to the order; and an objector must 
appear at the local inquiry to be entitled 
to a written statement from the minister. 
A clearance area having been declared, 
and a clearance order or a compulsory 
order made, a notice must be served on 
all owners who object on the grounds that 
the honses are not unfit, setting out the 

g rin, grounds on which the local authority 
I satisfied as to unfitness. 

A special payment may be made by a 
local authority on the direction of the 
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minister to the owner of a house which, 
in spite of being unfit, has been well 
maintained. 

A local authority may. by order, with 
the approval of the minister, extinguish 
any public right of way over any land 
included in C. or R, areas. 

Slum Clearance {Compensation) Act, 
1956. Compensation In respect of land 
purchased compulsorily under Part III of 
the Housing Act, 1957, is paid generally at 
site value only for insanitary property as 
the buildings are considered worthless. 
Market value Is psdd for land and build¬ 
ings acquired because of bad arrangement 
or narrowness or bad arranmment of 
streets, or merely by reason of disrepair or 
samitary defects. Market value is also 
paid for land acquired either by agree¬ 
ment or compulsorily because It surrounds 
or adjoins a clearance area and is reason¬ 
ably necessary to implement the scheme. 


Clearances 

Durlngr the severe hotising shortage many 
people pnrohased houses which were unfit 
for occupation and which, hut for this 
Act, are due to be acquired at site value 
under slum clearance s^emes. This Act 
provides additional compensation to 
these owner-occupiers who bought be¬ 
tween 1 Sept. 1939 and 13 Deo. 1955. 
and who were in residence on the latter 
date. If the house is purchased compul¬ 
sorily within the next 10 years as being 
unfit, compensation will be paid at the 
same rate as if it were not unfit. The 
house must be vacated under a clearance 
order, closing order, or demolition order. 
Under oertain exceptional olroumstanoes, 
the provisions apply even if the house was 
vacated before 13 Deo. 1955, such as 
through a posting as a member of the 
armed forces of the Crown. The courts 
have power to discharge or modify any 
liabllitieB where the interest in a house 
covered by the above provisions is subject 
to mortgage or similar charge. Occupiers 
of business premises in unfit houses com- 
ptilsorily acquired may receive compen¬ 
sation on the basis stated above. 

Clearanoes, The, dispossession of the 
crofters of the Scottish highlands, dating 
from 1760, by landowners who Introduced 
sheep-rearing. This led to a considerable 
emigration to N. America. 

ClearchuB, Spartan general of the 5th 
cent. BC. After commanding a portion 
of the fleet in the battle of Cyzicns, he was 
sent as harmost to Byzantium, but so 
infuriated the people by his despotism 
that the inhab. opened the gates to 
Alcibiades. He assisted the young Prince 
Cyrus against Artaxerxes. He received 
the command-in-chief of the Greeks after 
the battle of Cunaxa, and directed the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand, until he was 
ed into an ambush by Tlssaphemes, and 
delivered to Artaxerxes, who put him to 
death in 401 bc. See also Ten thousand. 
Expedition op the. 

Clearing-houses, Institutions estab. by 
bankers for the adjustment of mutual 
claims for cheques and bills, by exchang¬ 
ing thorn and settling the balances. The 
London bankers' clearing-house was estab. 
by the prin. bankers in London in 1770. 
There are 2 clearings, the balance being 
struck only at the afternoon clearing. 
Clerks representing the different banks 
first go to the clearing-house for the 
purpose of getting ‘in' clearings entered 
(i.e. drafts against their banks); they 
then return to their offices so that the 
'out-books’ there may be cast and sent 
down to the clearing-house to be checked 
against the ‘in-books* of other banks. 
The London bankers* clearing-house 
enables the claims of the member hanks 
to be set off against each other, only the 
balance of account (e.g. cheques) being 
met by a transfer of funds at the Bank of 
Ei^land. See also Banks and Banking. 

Clearing Nut, seed of a tree {Strychnos 
p^torum) of the family Loganiaceae. 
The fruit is a single seed enveloped in 
pulp. The people of India use It for 
scouring the inside of their pots before 
filling them with water from rlvs. or 
ponds, the impurities in the water sinking 
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to the bottom as a result of the albumen 
and casein in the seed. 

Clearwater, cl^. cap. of Pinellas oo., on 
the W. coast of Florida, U.S.A., 20 m. W. 
of Tampa, a winter resort with orchards 
and market gardens and fisheries. Pop. 
15,580. 

Cleat, nautical term for a double hook 
used for making ropes fast without tying 
them by a knot. They ore of different 
shapes, and are placed in various ports of 
a boat. A thumb C. is a small piece of 
wood affixed to a spar so that a rope can 
be bent around it. A comb C. resembles 
a small double-arched bridge. 

Cleator, vil. of SW. Cumberland, Eng¬ 
land, in the Ennerdale (q.v.) rural dist. 
The par. church Incorporates Norman 
work, and the Horn. Catholic church was 
designed by Pugin In Gothic style. 
Near by on C. moor is a prehistoric stone 
circle. Pop (with C. Moor) 6411. 

Cleavage, property of some minerals and 
rocks whereby they split readily in a pre¬ 
determined direotlon. In minerals the 
orientation of the C.s Is determined by the 
atomic stmcture of the crystals. In some 
minerals the ions are bound into sheets, 
chains, or groups which are linked together 
by weaker bonds. Such minerals cleave 
by parting along the weak planes, and the 
shape of the C. fragments depends on the 
pattern of the ions. Rock salt splits Into 
cubes, calcite into rhombs and micas, 
which possess an extremely good C.. Into 
flakes of microscopic thickness. 

In rocks C. is due to quite different 
causes. It is produced by the parallel 
alignment of flaky or tabular minerals In 
finely crystalline metaraorphJe rocks. C. 
of this ^d is best developed in slates, 
which are derived from a^llaoeous rocks 
and which are rich in flaky micaceous 
minerals. The parallel orientation of 
these minerals is due to the effect of 
strong pressures in the earth's crust during 
their growth. The rocks split into thin 
sheets suitable for roofing, etc. 

Cleavers, or Goose-grass, OcUium aparine^ 
ann. wayside weed of the Kiibiacoae. 
Has small white flowers and bristly 
purple fruits which cling to wool or fur. 

Cleburne, city of Texas, U.S.A., the 
cap. of Johnson co., situated 55 m. SW. 
of Dallas. Pop. 12,900. 

Cleokheaton, par. and tn in tho urb. 
dlst. of Spenborough (q.v.), Yorks, Eng¬ 
land. The tn has a very fine tn hall, 
and industries of textile fabric mannf. 
and machine-making; there are collieries 
in the dist. The par. has an area of 
1756 ac. Pop. 11,312. 

Clee Hills, range of bills situated in S. 
Shropshire, which rise here and there into 
fairly high peaks, of which the chief are 
Brown Ole© Hill (1792 ft) and Tltterstone 
Clee Hill (1750 ft). There is some coal 
in the dlst., and a noted hard rock called 
Dhu stone Is quarried In large quantities. 

Cleethorpes, watering-place of Linos. 
England, ^jaoent to Great Grimsby, on a 
flat, sandy beach at the mouth of the 
Humber, here over 7 m. wide. There la a 
sea wall of nearly a mile In length, and 
a promenade and marine embankment 
about 3 m. In length. C. is connected 
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with GMinsbr by train and bns* Pop.! 
31.000. 

Clef, in muBio, a oharaoter placed at the 
beginning of the staff to determine the 
pitch and name of the notes. In modem 
notation there are 3 clefs: the G, or treble 
clef, placed on the second line; the C clef, 
placed on the third or fourth line (alto 
or tenor clef respectively); and the F, or 
bass clef, pl8U3ed on the fourth line. The 
C clef could formerly be used on any line, 
but only as the soprano clef, with C on the 
bottom line of the stave, was it as fre¬ 
quent as the alto and tenor position. 

Cleft Palate, congenital failure of 
development in the roof of the mouth, 
resulting in a flssure which may extend 
along the middle line of the hard palate 
and soft palate as far as the uvula. The 
reason for such lack of development is 
not known; it is often hercdltarj^ and 
frequently associated with hare-lip, where 
the upper Up is divided on one side, or on 
both aides, of the middle line. The con¬ 
dition, whether of C. P., or hare-lip, or 
both combined, is one dangerous to the 
welfare of the child, as swallowing is 
rendered dUflcult and sucking is rendered 
impossible, or results in the return of the 
milk through the nasal passages. In later 
years an additional disabiUty is sustained 
through the impossibility of rendering 
some of the elements of speech, and the 
senses of taste, smell, and hearing may be 
considerably impaired. These considera¬ 
tions make an operation advisable. 
If hare-lip exists, the gap should also be 
closed by surgical operation. Advances 
in plastic surgery have enabled modem 
surgical treatment of this condition to 
bring about splendid cures. The cosmetic 
effort is such as to render the defonnity 
priuitieally, or even absolutely, invisible 
as the child grows older. 

Cleg, dipterous insect of the family 
Tabanldae with delicately spotted wings. 
The larvae, which are carnivorous, feed 
on earthworms and insect larvae. 

Cleisthenes (0. 508 BC), Athenian re¬ 
former, the son of Megacles and Agarlste, 
and grandson of Cleisthenes, the truant 
of Sicyon. Ho was the leader of the 
Alcmaeonldae, and after the expulsion 
of the IRsistratidue (.510 BC). headed the 
democratic party. He was opposed by 
the whole party of noblas, and in partic¬ 
ular by Hipplas and Isagoras, the former 
of whom ho expelled in accordance with 
the Delphic oracle. G.’s chief reforms 
were (1) the abolition of the 4 anct tribes 
and the substitution of 10 now ones; 
(2) the Introduction of ostracism, by 
which a party loader might be got rid of 
without resorting to bloodshed; (3) the 
revestab. of ©lection by lot. Isagoras 
called in the help of the Spartans, and for 
a time C. was obliged to ^vithdraw from 
Athens; but Isagoras w’os ultimately 
defeated, and O. was recalled and his laws 
confirmed. 

Cleitus, see Clitub. ^ , 

Clelond, William (c. 1061-89), Scottish 
soldier and poet, w^as brought up on the 
estate of the Marquess of Douglas, 
whom his father was gamekeeper. He 
Joined the Covenanters, with whom he 


fought at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. 
Iiater he was agent for William of Orange, 
and wcbs made Ueutenant-oolonel of the 
Cameronian regiment which defended 
Dunkeld; he was killed there. 

Cleland, small in of Lanarkshire, Scot¬ 
land, on S. Calder Water, situated 3 m. 
NE. of Motherwell, There are collieries 
and iron works. Pop. (including the 
small suburb Omoa). 2848. 

Clematis, genus of about 240 species of 
R€uiuDoulaceae; herbaceous and woody 
plants, with opposite leaves, mostly 
climbing by means of their petioles, 
widely distributed in temperate regions 
of N. and S. hemispheres. Flowers vary 
from solitary to paniculate, with 4, some¬ 
times 8, sepals, many stamens; fruits are 
achenes in larjro heads, with persistent 
styles, often i^umose with silky hairs. 
C. xntalbaf Traveller’s Joy or Old Man’s 
Beard, is found in England on calcareous 
soils. Climbing C. grown in gardens 
include hybrids and varieties of the large- 
flowered C. fiorida, greenish-white, C. 
lan-uginom, white, both of China, C. 
patens, violet. Japan, and C. x jackmanii, 
a hybrid of C. lantiffinoaa x C. vUicella; 
and the small-flowered C. armandii, 
evergreen, white, China, C. alpina, blue, 
Europe, C. moniana, white, Himalaya, 
C. viticella, purple, SE. Europe, cmd C. 
tangtUica, yellow, China. C. crispa, 
fragrant, bluish-purple. U.S.A.. and other 
Amer. species are popularly called 
Vlrrin’s Bower. 

CUmenoe Isaiire, Fr. poetess, b. near 
Toulouse towards the early part of the 
15th cent. Guillaume Benoit, a jurist 
of the 15th cent,, ascribes to her the jeux 
floraux, held at Toulouse on 3 May, 
although her existence has been called In 
doubt by others. There is a statue of her 
at Toulouse and another in the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, Paris. 

Clemenoeau, Georges Eug4ne Benjamin 
(1841-1929), Fv. statesman, 6. Fesle, the 
son of a doctor of strongly republican 
views. C. studied medicine, first at 
Nantes and then in Paris, where he took 
his degree. At the unlv. he was a fire¬ 
brand ropublloan, noted for his polemics 
against Bonapartism. Later, C. went to 
the U.S.A. to study Amer. sociological 
conditions, maintaining himself by teach¬ 
ing in a young ladies’ school in Connecti¬ 
cut. He married one of his pupils, a 
Miss Mary Plummer, On his return to 
France, he set up practioe in Montmartre, 
and became prominent during the revolu¬ 
tion of 1870 at which period he was mayor 
of Montmartre and a deputy for Paris 
at the national assembly at Bordeaux. 
Here, he voted against making peace 
with Prussia. By 1876, as the repre¬ 
sentative of Paris in the Deputies, his 
biting eloquence marked him out as the 
outstanding radical spokesman. Thence¬ 
forth he was essentJally the destroying 
fore© in Fr. politios, overthrowing with 
mordant wit and unflagging energy one 
gov. after another. He brought about 
the fall of the Gambetta Cabinet in 1882, 
that of Ferry in 1885, and that of Brisson 
In 1886. He also played a leading role in 
the fall of Bonlanger. In 1893, defeated 
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in the eleotlcm. he took to Sooma^ism, 
coUaboratfnfir in the editii^ of the 
Echo de Paris, Figarat and other Journals, 
and starting his own paper. La JusHoe. 
He was chief editor of I/Aurore in 1897 
during the famous period of his journal- 
istio aotivltles when he headed the 
campaign in favour of Dreyfus (q.v.). 

He became senator for the Var in 1903. 
In the Radical struggle against the 
Catholic Oliurch, ho succeeded Sanien 
as premier, but in 1909, after 3 years of 
office his gov. was defeated after a violent 
debate in which he aroTiscd Dcicasso of 
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humiliating France in the Algeoiras affair 
(q.v.). But his gov. had been generally 
successful; he had done much in the way 
of social reform, but had ruled labour 
with firmness, as was proved during the 
strike of miners in the Pas-de-(Calais In 
1906, when he showed the iron hand by 
emplovlng the military. Thereby C. 
alienated the sympathy of the Socialist 
party, but he had emerged as the strong 
man of France, a role which he was 
destined to repeat in the First World War 
with most dramatic effect. He had, 
besides, greatly enhanced Fr. prestige 
abroad, especially by his firm attitude 
towards Germany. His desire to redress 
the wrong done by Germany over Alsace- 
Lorraine was lifelong. 

His early political career is distinguished 
by its iconoclasm and preoccupation with 
inter-party warfare. It was the First 
World War which made O. a national, 
almost legendary figure, the symbol of 


resistance to Ger. aggression, and, at the 
end, an unforgiving victor. While in 
opposition, he was a bitter critic of the 
administrative shortcomings of succes¬ 
sive Ft. war govs. Finally, in 1917, came 
the formation of the victory Cabinet 
under C.*8 celebrated slogan ‘Je oom- 
battrai do van t Paris. Jo oombattrai k 
Paris. Je oorabatti-ai derri^ro Paris.* In 
Mar. 1918, during the dark days of the 
final Gor. offensive, he supported Milner 
in the decision to appoint Foch as 
generalissimo of the allied armies. After 
the war ho presided and directed the 
proceedings at the Peace Conference in 
Paris in 1919, where ho was tenacious of 
Fr. security. His enthusiastic support 
for the allied policy of fostering the 
growth of new or enlarged states in 
Central and E. Europe, was actuated 
chiefly by the desire to create buffer 
states against Germany, whereas Wilson 
and Lloyd George wore concerned rather 
with removing causes of friction by the 
application of the principle of self- 
determination. C. persuaded both Presi¬ 
dent Wilson and Lloyd George to sign 
treaties binding their nations to aid 
Franco against unprovoked aggression, 
but the treaties lapsed tlirongh the refusal 
of the Amer. Senate to ratify. In con¬ 
veying tc the Ger. repros^mtatives the 
tenns of the treaty, which Im did in a 
few curt words, C. pennltted no oral 
disciission. His subsequent reply to the 
written Ger. observations was a brilliant 
document, the purport of which was tliat 
no peace could be founded on a con¬ 
donation of tho WOT which Germany had 
brought about and that reparation by 
Germany was a sine qua nmi of Justice. 
During the conference In Feb. 1919, an 
unsuccessful attempt was madt^ on his life. 
In 1920 he resigned from tho premiership, 
was nominated for the presidency, but 
withdrew his candidature, and after 
travelling abroad, settled at his home in 
La Vond6e and devoted his remaining 
years to his literary work. 

C. became known as * The Tiger ’ for his 
olitical vehemence in tho days before he 
ecamo an international fl^iro, and the 
sobriquet remained for the rest of his life. 
He was one of the outstanding political 
figures of the war period, his inspiration 
and energy doing much to sus^n Fr. 
resistance at a time when national morale 
was low. It has been well said of him 
that, like Foch, he fired the soul of iYance 
and steeled her will. His pub. works 
include Grandeurs et misses d'une viefoire 
(memoirs), 1929, and Au soir de In pensie 
(on philosophy and morals), 1927 (traus. 
In the Evening of my Thought, 1929). See 
also Clemenceau: the Events of his Life 
as told by himself to his former secretary, 
Jean Martei, trans. by M. Waldman, 1930; 
G. Adam, The Tiger; Georges Clemenceau, 
1841-1929, 1930; G. Braun, Clemenceau, 
1943; J. H. Jackson, Clemenceau and the 
Th\rd liejniblic, 1946. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (1835- 
1910), Amer. novelist and humorist, bettor 
kno^ by his pen-name Mark Twain, fr. 
Florida, Missouri, son of a lawyer. His 
education was cut short when his father 
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d. in 1847, and he waa apprenticed to a 
printer ana wrote articlee for his brother 
Orion, who ran the MiMouH Courier, As 
a Journeyman printer he trareUed £. to 
Now York and Philadelphia. In 1857 he 
became an approntioe pilot on the Missis¬ 
sippi, where he reminned till the river 
boats stopped running on the outbreak 
of the Oml war. After 2 weeks as a 
second lieutenant in the Confederate 
volunteers be went back to journalism, 
and as city editor of the Vii^nia City, 
Nevada, Enterprise first used the pseu¬ 
donym Mark Iwain. the caJI of the pilots 
when taking sounding, mecming 2 
fathoms. A meeting with Artemus ward 
(q.v.) gave him greater literary ambitions, 
and later he collaborated with Bret Harte 
(q.v.). In 1865 his story ‘ The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County* was 
pub. in a New York paper and made him 
a famous humorist. 

He was now commissioned by the 
Sacramento Union as a writer of travel 
articles, sent first to Hawaii and then told 
to go roimd the world. Instead, he 
joined a party going to the Mediterranean 
and wrote The Innocents Abroad^ 1869, a 
debunking account of the tr^, which 
estab. him as a writer of note. Returning 
to America he married Olivia Langdon, 
who belonged to a wealthy New York 
family, and they lived at Hartford from 
1871 to 1891. This was the happiest 
time of his life, during which he wrote Ids 
most famous books, The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 1876, A Tramp Abroad, 
1880, Life on the Mississippi, 1883, The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 1384, 
and A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court, 1889. But misfortune 
now entered liis life. In 1884 ho had 
invested money in the Charles L. Webster 
Co., a publishing house, which went 
bankrupt in 1894 and left him penniless. 
In 1895 ho went on a world lecture tour, 
of which he wrote in Following the Equator, 
1897, and earned enough to pay his debts. 
Private tragedy followed* his wife and 
2 daughters d., leaving only his daughter 
Clara. The work of this period is uneven. 
J^hidd*nhead Wilson, 1894, and Personal 
RecolUctions of Joan of Arc, 1896, rank 
with Ilia best, but Tom Sawyer Abroad, 
1894, and Tom Sawyer, JJeiective, 1895, 
are feeble sequels of the earlier book. 

As his life drew to a close public 
honours were heaped upon him. Yale, 
Which had given him an M.A. degree, 
mode him Lli.I). in 1901: the Univ. of 
Missouri followed suit in 1902 and Oxford 
in 1007. He built himself a house at 
Redding, Oonnootlout, where he d., as ho 
had superstitiously expected, during the 
appearance of Halley’s Comet, which had 
appeared at his birth 75 years before. 
His Autobiography was pub. in 1924, and 
material from the papers he left behind 
was ed. in sev. vols., including Mark 
Twain's Travels urith Mr Brown, 1940. 
Dairing his later years ho hod become a 
sort 01 national legend, much ns Bernard 
Shaw did in England. He was on artist 
In grotesque and somewhat obvious 
humour, his style and cadence sug^ting 
a talker rather than a writer. Ho has 


been called Lincoln of Amer. litera¬ 
ture.* His works were ed. In 37 vote, 
by A. B. Paine, 1922-5, who also wrote a 
3-vol. biograp^, 1912. See also Van 
Wyck Brooks, The Ordeal of Mark Twain, 
1920; O. Clemens, My Falher, Mark 
Twain, 1931; S. Leacock, Mark Twain, 
1933; B. He Voto, Mark Twain's America, 
1932 and Mark Twain at Work, 1942. 

Clement Alexandrinus, Titus Flavius, 
see Clement oe Alexandria. 

Clement, name of 14 Popes: 

Clement /, commonly known as C. of 
Rome (fi. AD 90). He is thought by 
some to be identical with C., the fellow- 
worker of Paul (see Phil. iv. 3). He suc¬ 
ceeded Anencletus as Bishop of Rome. He 
was the author of the First Epistle of 
Clement, written to the church at Corinth 
about AD 95. This early document Is of 
great value to the student of primitive 
Church hist. A fragment of it was found 
at the end of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
and was pub. in 1633 by Patrick Young 
(Patricius Junius). A complete MS. 
found at Constantinople was pub. In 
1875. Sev. other documents have, with 
little or no authority, been attributed to 
this C. CoTistdt J. B. Lightfoot, The 
Apoatolie Fathers, vol. i, S. Clement of 
Rome, 1869, 1877; J. A. F. Gregg, The 
Epistle of Saint Clement, 1899. 

Clement II (1046-7), formerly Suid^r, 
the chancellor of Emperor Henry III, 
who created him Pope. 

Clement III (1187-91), Paolo Scolari, 
cardinal-bishop of Palestrina; urged the 
necessity of the third crusade upon Henry 
II of England and Philip Augustus. 

Clement IV (1265-8), Guy Foulquos 
le Gros, of a noble Provencal family, 
began life as a soldier, but later became 
cardinal-bishop of Sabina. He supported 
the claim of Charles of Anjou in Sicily, and 
was a friend to Roger Bacon. 

dement V (1305-14), Bertrand de Goth, 
was unduly influenced by Philip the Fair, 
at whose suggestion ho suppressed the 
Order of Templars. He removed the 
papal seat to Avignon. Consult Rabines, 
Client V et Philippe le Bel, 1858. 

Clement VI U 342-52), Pierre Roger, 
a lYenchmon, Archbishop of Rouen. He 
took 1-he part of Queen Joanna of Naples 
against her brother-in-law, Louis of 
Hungary, who had invaded her dominions 
to avenge the murder of her husband. 

Clement VII (1523-34), GiuUo de* 
Medici. After the battle of Pavla (1525) 
he joined the It. cities in a Holy Alliance 
with Franco against the Emperor Charles 
V, but in 1527 Rome was sacked by the 
imperial troops, and he was kept prisoner 
in the castle of Sant' Angelo for 6 months. 
He refused to sanction Henry VIll’s 
divorce from Catherine, which fact brought 
about tlie Reformation In England. 

Clement VIII (1592-1603), Ippolito 
Aldobrandinl, received the public pro¬ 
fession of Catholicism made by Henry 
IV of France, whom he reconciled with 
his subjects. He annexed the Duchy of 
Ferrara to the papal states. 

Clement IX (1^7-9), GluUo Rospig- 
liosi, brought about the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1668 between France and 
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Spain; and for a while conciliated the 
Jansenlsts and Jesuits In France. 

CUment X (1670-6), Emilio Altlerl, 
was 80 years of aare at the time of his 
election, and left the administration of 
affairs to his adopted nephew, Cardinal 
Paluzzo Palnzzi. 

Clement XI (1700-21), Gian Francesco 
Albani, had trouble with the Jansenlsts 
in France, agrainst whom he issued 2 
bulls, Vineaim Domini SabaotK 1705, and 
Unigenitm, 1713. 

Clenyeni XII U730-40), Lorenzo Cor- 
Bini, condemned the Freemasons (1738), 
and restored the rep. of San Marino to 
its Uberties (1740). 

Clement XIII (1758-69), Carlo Rezzo- 
nico, endeavoured with little success, to 
support the Jesuits, but before his death 
they were expelled from France, Spain, 
and Portugal. 

Clement XIV (1769-74), Giovanni 
Vincenzo Antonio Glanganelli, succeeded 
C. XIII in troublous tames. After vain 
negotiation he issued his famous brief, 
Dominua ac Redemptor noster^ sup¬ 
pressing the Jesuits (1773). He was a 
liberal-minded statesman and a patron of 
art. He founded the Clementine Museum 
in the Vatican. Consult Ravignan, 
CUment XIII et CUment XIV (1854), and 
Uschner. Clement XIV, 1867. 

Clement, Jacques (1564-89), Dominican 
friar, notorious as the murderer of Henry 
III of France. He was himseJf killed by 
Henry’s attendants, and was regarded by 
his fanatical Catholic supporters as a 
martyr, 

Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius 
Clemens Alexandrinus) (5. c. ad 150), dis¬ 
tinguished Christian writer, b. probably at 
Athens, and spent most of his life in 
Alexandria, where he studied under Pan- 
taenus. During the persecutions of 
Severua he and his master fled to Palestine 
(c. 202-6), and in 211 he succeeded Pan- 
taenus as master of the school of 
Alexandria. His extant works are Logos 
Protrepticos pros HeUenas (Hortatory 
Address to the Creeks), Paedagogoa (The 
Tutor, 3 books), StroTnateis (Miscellanies, 
8 books), and Tia ho Sdzomenos Plousiosf 
(Who is the, rich man that is saved ?). See 
C. Biggs, Christian Platonists of Alex¬ 
andria, 1886; B. ToUington, Clement of 
Alexandria, a Study in Christian Liberal¬ 
ism, 1914; E. Lelgh-Bennett, Handbook 
of the Early Fathers, 1920, 

Clement!. Muzio (1752-1832), pianist 
and composer, 6. Rome, where he studied 
as a child and at the age of 9 was ap¬ 
pointed to a post as organist. He after¬ 
wards studied under Santarelll and 
Carpani, and by the age of 14 had com¬ 
posed sev. contrapuntal works. He 
attracted tho attention of Peter Beckford, 
M‘P-» a cousin of the author of VcUhek, 
w’ho brought him to England, where C. 
continued to pursue his studies until the 
year 1773 when ho made Ids d6but. He 
conducted the Royal It. Opera (1777-80); 
he then made a continental tour, and 
while at Vienna had a piano combat with 
Mozart, the victory being left undecided. 
On his return to England he founded a 
business as pianoforte-maker and musical 


publisher in London. John Field was his 
assistant and pupil there, and in 1802 C. 
took Field on a continental tour. In 1813 
he assisted in forming the Philharmonic 
Society. C. left about 70 sonatas, also 
symphonies and overtures, and was re¬ 
garded as the father of modem pianoforte 
technique. His best-known work is the 
Gradus ad Parnassuin, 1817—a collection 
of progressive studios, which have re¬ 
mained a valuable aid to piano technique. 
Ho is buried in the cloisters of West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Clement’s Inn, formerly an inn of 
Chancerj"; took Its name from the church 
of St Clement Danes, which stands in the 
Strand, London, opposite the street called 
C. I. A considerable part of the former 
site of the inn is now occupied by the Law 
Courts, w'hile its functions as an inn of 
Clourt are now performed by the Inner 
Temple. 

Clemmensen Reduction, in chem. a 
method of reduction (see Reducixg 
Agent), applicable to a number of 
organic compounds, especially to aromatic 
ketones and secondary alcohols. It is 
named after tho discoverer. The sub¬ 
stance to be reduced is boiled in aqueous 
suspension or aqueous alcoholic solution 
with amalgamated zinc or zinc wool with 
sufficient hydrochloric acid to maintain its 
concentration above 6N. The presence of 
nltro or amino groups renders tho reduc¬ 
tion unsatisfactory. See also Benzoin. 

CleobU, see Biton and Cijeobis. 

Cleobulus of Lindui in Rhodes, one of 
the Seven Sages of Greece; he lived about 
680 BC. He was distinguished for his 
strength and handsome person; and also for 
his riddles, in which his daughter Cleobule 
is said to have been no less proficient. 

Cleombrotus I (380-371 BC), King of 
Sparta, brotlier and successor of Agesi- 
polis. Ho waged war against the 
Thebans; in 371 BC he led the Spartans 
at Leiictra against the Thebans under 
Epaminoudas, and was defeated and 
mortally wounded. 

Cleombrotus II (c, 242-c. 240 BC), King 
of Sparta. On the expulsion nf his 
father-in-law, Leonidas II, ho was elected 
king by the party of Agis IV, On his 
return, about 3 years later, O. was de¬ 
posed and banished to Tegea. 

Cleomedes, Gk rnathoinatician, who 
probably flourished in th« 2nd cent. ad. 
He wrote, in 2 books, a treatise On the 
Circular Theory of the Umbenly Bodies, 
It sots forth tho Stoic system of the 
universe, and gives various arguments 
in proof of the rotundity of tho earth. 
Ed. by Bake (1820) and l^iegler (1891). 

Cleomenes 1 (620-487 BC), King of 
Sparta, son of Anaxandrldes. In 510 
BO he took part In the expulsion of 
Hippias, tho last of the Haistratldoo, from 
Athens. His assistance was called for by 
Isagoras and the arlstocratical party in 
Athens against ClelRthonos, and he helped 
in the expulsion of 700 families. During 
the war with Argos he was successful in 
defeating the Ar^ves near TlryBS- 

Cleomenes II p70-309 bo), King of 
Syarta, succeeded his brother Agesl polls 
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Cleomanei 111 (c. 235-220 bo)^ KiniT of 
Sparta, son of Leonidas II, last of the 
Agddae. He endeavoured to restore the 
anot institutions of Lyounrus and strongly 
opposed Aratus and the Achaean League, 
by forming an allianoe with Ptolemy. King 
of Egypt. He was at drst successful in 
Ids campaigns against the Achaeans. but 
in 222 he was himself defeated at Sellasia 
in Laoonioa, and fled to Egypt, where ho 
committed suicide. 

Cleon (d. 422 BO), Athenian democrat, 
the son of Oleanetus. He was originally 
a tanner, and came forward into public 
life as an opponent of Pericles. During 
the Peloponnesian war, O. set himself np 
as the champion of the people and the 
leader of the peace party (428-422). In 
427 ho advocated in the assembly that 
the Mytilenaean prisoners, sent to Athens 
by Paches, should be put to death, and in 
424 ho won great glory by his capture of 
the Spartans on tbe is. of Sphaoteria. 
Much elated by his success, C. accepted 
the command of the Athenian army to 
oppose Brasidas in Macedonia and Thi^e, 
but was defeated, and foil in battle under 
the walls of Aiiiphi polls. C. is repre¬ 
sented by Thucydides and Aristophanes 
as a demagogue of the lowest type, mean, 
ignorant, cowardly, self-seeking, and 
unscrupulous, pandering to the mob to 
obtain his own solflsh ends. He is made 
to figuro among the dramatis peraonae in 
Aristophanes’ comedy, The KnighiSt but 
the poet wiw obli^d to take the part 
himself as ho could find no actor bold 
enough to personate C. It should, how¬ 
ever, bo remembered that both Thucy¬ 
dides and Ai'istopbanes had a grudge 
against him, the former having been 
banished at his instance, and the latter’s 
comedy, The Babylonians, was brought 
to the notice of the authorities by C. as an 
unpatriotic play and harmful to the 
country in time of war. 

Cleonus, genus of Curculiouidae, or 
weevils, consists of between 100 and 200 
species of beetles. They have elt)ngated 
and convex bodies, and botli larvae and 
perfect insects are vegetarian, feeding 
chiefly on coniferous trees, such as the 
larch and pine. 

Cleopatra, 'having a famous father,’ 
name of many queens of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty of Egypt after C.. daughter of 
the Seleucld Anliochus HI, wife of 
Ptolemy V, The best known was the 
daughter of Ptolemy XI, 6, c, 69 Bc. At 
the age of 17 she became niler of Egypt, 
teintly with a younger brother, Ptolemy 
All. Two years later, deprived of 
authority by Ptolemy’s guardians, Po- 
tliinus and Aohillas, she witlidrew to 
Syria and was on the frontier with a force 
when Caesar arrived at Alexandria in 
pursuit of Ptolemy. The personal fascin¬ 
ation of 0. induced Caesar to undertake 
a war on her behalf, In which Ptolemy 
lost hla life, and she was replaced on the 
throne with a younger brotlier, Ptolemy 
XIII, of whom she soon rid herself by 
p^oison. In Rome she lived openly as 
Caesar’s mistress, imtll his assassination 
in 44, when aware of her unpopularity 
she rettu-ned at once to Egypt, declaring 


her son by Caosar, nicknamed Caesarlon, 
Joint ruler with her. In the civil war 
which followed Caesar’s death she be¬ 
came the ally and mistress of Mark 
Antony. Their relationship was highly 
unpopular in Home, and led to Antony’s 
losing much support. Octavian, later 
Augustus, declared war on them, and 
defeated them in the sea battle of Aotiiun 
(31) from which she fled with her fleet 
followed by Antony. Hearing a rumour 
of her death, Antony stabbed himself. 
C. made overtures to Augustus, but was 
unable to fascinate him, and In order to 
avoid being led in triumph through Rome 
as a captive at the wheel of his chariot, 
she killed herself by a cobra bite. To an 
imperious wUl, masculine boldness, and 
boundless ambition typical of most 
Macedonian queens, C. added great 
intellectual power and physical seductive¬ 
ness, with which she twice nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in becoming queen of tbe known 
world. See A. Stkhr, Cleopatra, 1879, 
and Edwyn Bovan, History of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1927. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, 2 granite obelisks 
erected by Thothmes III at Heliopolis in 
Egypt (c. 1475 Bc) and re-erected by 
Augustus at Alexandria. During the 
removal to Alexandria the lower part 
broke away, and the Rom. engineers 
supported the angles on bronze slabs, 
one of which, with 3 reproductions, still 
supports the angles of the needle or 
obelisk which was placed on the Victoria 
Embankment In 1878. This needle 
weighs 186 tons and is 681 ft high. The 
other was presented by the khedive to the 
U.S.A., and In 1881 was erected in Central 
Park, New York. 

Clepsydra. Time-measuring (see Horo¬ 
logy) by the rate of flow of water was 
brought into use almost at tho same time 
os the sundial. Clepsydrae, or water 
clocks, were of many forms; they were 
used in many countries long before tho 
sundial was perfected. They served to 
measure time during darkness as well as 
when the sun was not shining, thereby 
having an undoubted advouta^ over the 
sundial. The earliest Egyi^ian type 
comprised a vessel of flowor-pot shape 
with a small hole near the base through 
which tho water slowly escaped. The 
time was indicated by the level of the 
water In the vessel. With this type 
time measurement oould not be aoourate, 
since the rate of flow of the water must 
have varied as it got lower in the con¬ 
tainer, due to the force of gravity. In a 
much improved type, the water flowed 
from an upper vessel, which was always 
kept full to overflowing, into a lower one, 
and the passing of time was indioated by 
the rise of the water in the lower part. 
Later clepsydrae became complicated 
machines and developed on mechanical 
lines, employing toothed wheels, racks, 
and pinions. Plato (q.v.) is said to have 
introduced them Into Greece; and 
Aristotle (Athenian Constitution) describes 
their use in the Athenian law-courts, 
c. .325 BC. Otesibius (c. 250 Bo), the son of 
an Alexandria baker, was admired for the 
invention of many ingronious clepsydrae. 





In one of tltese tlu» ivntor dropiwd 
into n funnd from th& eyes of ft lle^ 
plftodd noftr & oonBtontlT full reserroir. 
Tiienoe it was conveyea Into ftn wen 
cylinder In which there was a float 
carrying a light post. On top of this 
post was another figure, which pointed 
with a stick to a scale, engraved to 
indicate the hours. 

Mpio Nasica introduced the C. Into 
Rome c. 157 BC. Later the Romans 
made sounding water clocks depicting 
the blowing of the wind, roaring lions, 
drums, etc. The eider Pliny states 
(HistoHa Naiuralis) that Pompey (q.v.) 
brought back from the E. a valuable 
water clock which he used for limiting the 
duration of speeches by Rom. orators. 

In the 1st cent, nr Adronicus of Cyrrhus 
built the Tower of the Winds at Athens. 
An octagonal structure of marble, it 
housed a C., was surmounted by a 
weather-vane, and carried sundials on 
each of its 8 sides. 

The anct Britons used clepsydrae 
working on the opposite principle. A 
bronze bowl with a small lude in its 
bottom was made to float in a pond ^»r 
tank of water. The water leiiking in 
through this hole gradually filled the 
boAvl until it sank, to be retrieved, 
emptied, and replaced In the water, 
indicating the passage of an hour or 
some other period. 

Water clocks are believed to have been 
generally unreliable and not so aexmrate 
as the sundials of the period, by which 
they were frequently checked. 

Clerestorey (ai-so Clear-story; Fr. claire- 
vote), term used in architecture to denote 
the window’s in the upper part of the 
central nave of a clnuuh. Its purpose is 
to admit clear light, and this method of 
lighting was constantly used by the 
Romans in their baths and palaces. 

Clergy (from Low Lat. clericatiat, 
derived from Gk kUros, an inheritance), 
a collective term for clerks, or men in 
holy orders. In the N.T. Christians 
generally are described as the kleros, or 
tlie Lord’s inheritance, or portion. But 
the term naturally came to apply most 
appropriately to those who were set apart 
from the ordinary faithful laity (Gk Zoos, 
people) and dedicated to the ministry. 
Tills distinction between C. and laity was 
marked by the development of clerical 
clothing, vestments, and insignia and by 
the Introduction of the tonsure. At the 
Reformation this distinction was pur¬ 
posely diminished in Protestant com¬ 
munities. During the Dark Ages the 
Church, pursuing her civilising mission 
among the barbarians who had ovomm 
the empire, preserved and maintained, at 
least among her clergy, the principles of 
Rom, law, modified by her own canons. 
Later, in the Middle Ages, when both 
IdngB and popes grew In power, the privi¬ 
lege of the C. to be subject to the milder 
Church law in ecclos. courts with appeal 
te Rome, caused great envy and friction 
between Church and State, as did also the 
exemption of the clergy from direct civil 
taxation. It must be remembered that 
vast numbers of people were in minor 


orders (aee OfOmm), i§ addition to thM 
we now recognise as 0>« and oonld olaitn 
olerloal privilege. They Inoinded a 
peroentf^ of tao total Ifterate pop. The 
Anglioan O. are stiU teohnloally one of the 
3 estates of the realm in England. Though 
bishops, however, sit in the House of 
Lords, they do so by reason of the baronies 
attached to their secs and not because 
they are Church dignitaries. C. suffer 
from disabilities now rather than prlvi- 
logos, being deprived of tho normal 
citizen’s right to become an M.P., or to 
teach In state schools. These disabilities 
do not affect BYee Church ministers. 

Clergy, Benefit of, see Benefit of 
Clkiwy. 

Clergy Discipline Act, 1892. relates to 
the consequences of crimes or offences 
i^rainst morality by clergymen, and, in 
regard to the latter, provided a now form 
of procedure. Tho Act is divided into 
2 parts, tho first of which renders a 
bonefleed clergjnnan liable to dei»rlvatioii 
w'ho Is eonvieted in temporal court of an 
indictable f)ffenco, or against^ whom a 
bastardy order has been made, or adultery 
found in a divorce suit. Tho second part 
of tho Act provides that a clergyman 
convicted by a temporal court of an act 
constituting an eccles. offence, or against 
whom any immoral act, conduct, or 
habit, being an offence against morality 
and not doctrine or ritual, is alleged, may 
be prosecuted by any of tlie parishioriers 
of the par. in which he holds proformcTit, 
or by tho bishop of tho diocese, or a 
person approved by the bishop, and tried 
in tlie consistory court of the diocese. A 
conviction under the Act enahles tho 
bishop to treat preferment of the con¬ 
victed clergyman os void, while conviction 
for an immoral act under the second part 
of tho Act renders tiio clergyman liable, 
subject to an appeal to tho queen in 
council, either to suspension or depri¬ 
vation, with incapacity to hold another 
preferment. A clergyman may bo rc- 
instituted if pardoned by the Crown and 
if tho benoflee has not been filled. 

Clergymen, Deposition of, ace De¬ 
position. 

Gleriois Laioos, first words of a bull of 
Pope Boniface VIII (1291-1303). His 
arrogance made him many foes, his most 
noted conflict being that %vlth Philip IV 
of B'rance. In 1290, by Uio bull named 
C. L., tho Pope forliade the levying of 
taxes, however disguised, on tho clergy 
without his consent. Boniface was 
forced to recede from his position, and 
canonised Louis IX. Hostilities wore 
later renewed, and in 1302 Boniface 
drafted and pub. tho bull ‘ Unarn Sanc- 
tam,’ one of the strongest official state¬ 
ments of the papal prerogative over made. 

Clerious, Johannes, see Le CnERO, Jean. 

Clerihew (from E. Clerihew Bentley), 
short nonsensical or satirical poem, 
usually of 4 linos of varying length, o.g.: 
Sir Christopher Wren 
Said, ‘ X’m going to dine with some men. 
If any one calls 
Say I’m designing St Paul’s.’ 

Clerk. John (1728-1812), author of 
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Bmv m Nmi TamtfUm, worM on fete 
eetAte ot Mdln at gemgy a;iid etofeing. 
b«N3idos feiA new thecnies of m.rtA man- 
miiT^ree. Hto nairaJ itehemeis were adopted 
with complete eucoeae in 1782 when Lord 
Rodney fitood a complete victory at eea 
over the French. His essay was not pnb. 
entire till 1804. 

Clerk (from Lat. cUricus, w'felch comes 
from the Gk kUroa^ a lot, or Inheritance) 
was at first a synonym of canon, and was 
waed Indillorently of all who were ser¬ 
vants of the CJlmrch. Soon the term C. 
was used only of one in a minor as op- 

E osed to a mtijor or holy order. But C. in 
oly orders Is still the legal designation of 
ordained mlnlsterH of the Church. After 
the Reformation in England, the name C. 
woR applied to members of the laity who 
ajssisted at baptisms, marriages, etc., and 
who led tlio responses for the congrega¬ 
tion. In this sense the C. became known 
as the par. C. Rut the word has had 
another distinct, though parallel, develop¬ 
ment. Chaucer’s poor * clerk of Oxen- 
ford ’ was, above all, a devotee of learning. 
Thi.s sense of the term anise from the fact 
that in medieval times learning was prac¬ 
tically confined to the clergy. Now this 
meniiiug is applied to all employees who 
write, make entries, and discharge the 
correspondence of any firm, company, or 
proh^Hlon. In America a C. also ineans 
a n'tail salesman. 

Clerk-Maxwell, see Maxwell, J. Cleuk. 
Clerk of the Peace. This Eng. function- 
ai*y is usually clerk to the co. council and is 
appointed by a joint committee of quarter 
sessions and the co. council. He receives 
a salary. He keeps tlio records of quarter 
sessions, and attends either personally or 
by de puty the justices in quarter sessions 
and advises them on the law relating to 
cases l)cfore them, and receives and takes 
cutstody of the quarterly returns of deaths 
trom the local registrars of births, deaths, 
and marriagee. A C. of the P. is generally 
bv profession a solicitor, like a tn clerk of a 
hor. He cannot sit in parliament, as ho is 
hound to devote all his time to his official 
duties. Formerly voters’ lists w^ere dealt 
witli by the C’. of the P. through the over¬ 
seers, but these duties are now performed 
by the registration oflloer, who is usually 
the tn clerk. See alao Local Authori¬ 
ties, Officers of. 

Cierke, Agnes Mary ( 1842 - 1907 ), astro¬ 
nomer and WTiter, h. Skibbereon, Co. Cork, 
lived in ILib' and London, and made 
astronomicn.1 observations at the Cape 
when she stayed there with Sir David and 
Lady Gill. Although not a practical 
astronomer in the true sense of the word, 
she was ondow’od with remarkable talent 
for collecting and summarising results of 
scientific (including astronomical) re¬ 
search. Her pub. works include A 
Popular History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century, 1885 , The System of 
the Stara, 1890 , Probleins in Astrophysics, 
1903 , and Modem Cosmogonies, 1905 . 

Clerkenwell, diet, in the N. of London 
in the bor. of Finsbury (q.v.), so called 
from a well in Foy St near which the par. 
clerks oooasionallv acted mystery plays. 
The site of the well is at 18 Farringdon St. 


Lh St Jolmte iw« AM tfefr tunmliui el llie 
priory of the Enlgfets of St Jofeii ^ 

Salem. The order was aimpreas^ At the 
Dissolution (1540), revived under Mwn I, 
and suppressed agtita under Elteabetli I, 
A jail called the C. Bridewell was built 
here in 1615 to house the rogues and 
vagabonds of Middx; it was burned down 
in 1669 but rebuilt. It was succeeded In 
1775 by the House of Detention, notorious 
as the scene of a Fenian outrage in 1867, 
and closed in 1877. O. bec€une noted In 
the late 17th cent, as a spa (see Sadler'S 
Wells). Watchmaking, an old industry 
in C.. is still carried on, also the trades of 
Jeweller and optician. 

Clermont (-en-Beauvais), Fr. tn, cap. of 
an arron., in the deiit of Oise, on a hilt 
overlooking the BrCche. The tn hall Is 
partly 14th cent., and there is a 15th-cent, 
church. Pop. 5300, 

* Clermont,* The, vras one of the earliest 
steamships. Its Inventor and builder 
wiis an American, Robert Fulton (1765— 
1815), who ill 1803 obtained jointly with 
Robert Livingston the exclusive privlli^ 
of navigating with steamers the waters of 
New York. The engrinea of the C. were 
provided by Boulton & Watt of Birming¬ 
ham, and it traded on the Hudson between 
Albany and New York from 1807 onward. 

Clermont-Ferrand, tn of France, cap. of 
the dept of Puy-de-D6me, and anct cap. of 
Auvergne (q.v.). The 2 tns of which it is 
composed, Clermont and Montferrand, 
grew up on the slopes of a smaU eminence 
and wore united in 1731. Clermont was 
built around a citadel, Clarua Mans or 
Clarirnontimn, It w’as the meeting-place 
of 7 eecles. councils between 535 and 1130. 
A bishopric since the 3rd cent., it has a 
splendid Ootliic cathedral, begun in 1248, 
winch contains fine medieval stained glass 
and frescoes. In the cathedral square is 
a monument to Pope Urban II (q.v,), who 
made hero in 1095 the proclamation of the 
first crusade (sec Crusades) ; on the same 
occasion Peter the Hermit (q.v.) i)reaohed 
in the 12th-cent. Romanesque church of 
Notro-Damo du F*ort. In Moutfeirand 
there is a medieval tn hall, and a church 
(13th-16th cents.) containing notable 
17th-cent, wood carvings. In both parts 
of C.-F. there are remarkable Gothic and 
Renaissance houses. Tiie univ. was 
founded In 1810, Rubber goods (in¬ 
cluding tyres), foodstuffs, textiles, and 
metal goods are manuf. St Gregory of 
Tours and Blaise Pascal (qq.v.) were 5. 
ate. Pop. 108,000. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Charles Simon 
(1846-1923),Fr.orientaU8t,5.Pari8. C.-G. 
was eduo. at the Ecolo des Langnes 
Orientah^, and afterwards entered the 
diplomatic service as dragoman to tlie 
oon.sulate at Jerusalem. Later he occu¬ 
pied a similar position at Alexandria. In 
1870 he dlscovewHl the atele of Mesha, a 
stene bearing the oldest Semitic inscrip¬ 
tion then knonm. Ho commanded a 
Brit, archaeological expedition to Pales¬ 
tine in 1874, and later a Fr, expedition to 
the Red Sea and Syria. Subsequently ho 
became director of the Ecolo des Longues 
Orientales. Ho became consul-general in 
1896, and minister plenipotentiary in 
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1906. His chief pubs, include J^iudes 
d*arch66U^ oHentale, 1880, Lea Fratudes 
archiologigueSt 1885, Receuil d'arcMolooie 
orientaUt 1885-1924, and Pal^ine 
inconnuep 1886. He was principally 
instrumental in exposing the Sh^ira 
forgeries of Heb. texts offered to the Brit. 
Museum; other frauds he exposed were 
the Moabite potteries and the tiara of 
Soitarphames {see his Lea Fraudea 
archiologiquea above). 

Clermont-L’H6rault, Fr. tn in the dept 
of Hdrault. It has a textile industry. 
Pop. 5200. 

Clerodendron, genus of Verbenaceae, 
flourishes in its wild state in tropical and 
warm climates, but in Britain grows only 
in greenhouses. C. thomaonae is a com¬ 
monly cultivated evergreen plant which 
bears red and white flowers. O. fragrans 
and C. tHchotornurri are both shrubs, the 
former with white, the later with varie¬ 
gated flowers. 

Clery, Sir Cornelius Francis (1838-1926), 
soldier. Ho saw active service in the 
Zulu war of 1879; was present at the 
battles of Isandhlwana and Ulundi. 
Fought in the battles of K1 Teb and 
TaniaJ, and was mentioned in dispatches. 
He served in the Gordon relief expedition, 
1885, and during the years 1886-8 was 
chief of staff of the army of occupation 
in Egypt. He commanded the 2nd Iflr. 
in the S. African war of 1899-1902. 
K.C.M.G., 1900. 

C14ry>Saint-Andrd, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Loiret, near Orleans. Near it is a tumu¬ 
lus, called by the peasants the tomb of 
Attila. Pop. 1800. 

CUsinger, Jean Baptiste Auguste (1814- 
1883), Fr. sculptor, 6. Besancon. inti¬ 
mately connected with the story of George 
Sand and Chopin. George Sand’s 
daughter Solange, who inherited her 
mother’s passionate nature without any 
of her genius, eloped with C. after sitting 
to him for her bust. The mother ar¬ 
ranged a private marriage, estab. the 
young people in Paris, and settled a large 
share of her property upon them. But 
C. proved himself an imgratefnl rogue, and 
George Sand was obliged to disown him 
and her daughter. C. was nevertheless 
one of the leading sculptors of his day, 
and executed noteworthy portraits of 
George Sand and Chopin. Among his 
works, many of which were object-ed to 
on the ground of their immodesty, are 
allegorical representations of Tragedy 
and Literature and a marble statue of 
Louise of Savoy. 

Cletbra, genus of lime-hating shrubs or 
small trees, about 30 species, family 
Cletheraceae; C. alnifolia is the Sweet 
Pepper Bush, and with other species is 
grown in gardens for their fragrant late 
summer flowers. 

Clevedon, par. and attractive watering- 
place, 1 m. from the Severn and 16 m. 
SW. of Bristol, in the N. of Somerset, 
England. Interesting for Its associations, 
for here lived Coleridge and his bride at 
Myrtle Cottage (1795), and in the par. 

Henry Hallam, the historian 
(d. 1859), and his poet son, Arthur (rf. 
1833), to whose memory Tennyson’s In 


Memoriam was written, whilst the 
original of Thackeray’s Oastlewood in 
Bamond is C. Court. Pop. 9765. 

Cleveland, Barbara VUllers, Duchess of 
(1641-1704), mistress of Charles II of 
England, daughter of Wm Vililers, 2nd 
Viscount Orandison, b, Westminster. In 
1659 she married Roger Palmer, who was 
made Earl of Castlemalne 2 years later. 
She became intimate with Charles II 
about May 1660, and had great influence 
with the king for about 10 years, being 
created Duchess of 0. in 1670. Her sons 
by the king became dukes of C., Grafton, 
and Northumberland. 

Cleveland, or Cleiveland, John (1613- 
1658), poet, b. Loughborough, Lelcs.. son 
of a curate. At Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, he was a contemporary of Milton, 
and in 1634 he became a fellow of St 
.Tohn’s, but was ejected in 1645 because 
of bis Royalist sympathies. He became 
judge-advocate of Newark for a time, but 
in 1655 was Imprisoned at Yarmouth os a 
Royalist. C. belongs to the group of 
Cavalier poets that Included Lovelace and 
Suckling, with this great difference that 
his genius was for satire. It was his 
trenchant invective, coupled with his 
wealth of allusive conceits and his rare 
command of rhyt/hm, that gave him a 
contemporary popularity far eclipsing 
Milton’s; at nis best he can be compared 
with his friend Samuel Butler, of Hudi- 
braa fame. His first vol. of poems 
appeared in 1647. His most famous 
satire is 'The Rebel Scot,’ denouncing 
the Scots* betrayal of Charles I; others 
arc 'The Mixed Assembly,’ ‘Smectym- 
nuus,’ and ‘Rupertismus.’ His work as 
a ‘character’ writer In the manner of 
Theophrastus is best seen in The Char¬ 
acter of a London Diumall, 1647. 

Cleveland, Stephen Grover (1837-1908), 
22nd and 24th President of the U.S.A., 
6. Caldwell, New Jersey. He was de¬ 
scended from Moses C. of England, who 
settled near Woburn, Massachusetts, 
in 1635. His father was the son of a 
watchmaker and was pastor of the Pres¬ 
byterian church at Caldwell. When he 
was 16 his father d., and the son left 
school to become solf-suppo^ng. He 
then studied law, being admitted to the 
Bar at Buffalo in 1859. He entered 
politics as a Democrat, and his rise was 
rapid. In 1863 ho became assistant dist. 
attorney for Erie co., in which Buffalo is 
situated. He was elected sheriff in 1870, 
and In 1881 he became rnavor, being 
noted for his reforms. This attracted the 
attention of the state leaders, who brought 
about his nomination for governor, and he 
was elected to that office In 1882. Ho 
was nominated for the presidency In 1884, 
and was elected after an exceedingly 
bitter campaign. C. resisted the old 
system of 'to the victor belong the spoils,' 
by steadily advocating that an increasing 
governmental employees and 
officials should be placed in the civil 
service and, therefore, not bo removable 
except for cause. lu 1887 in a message 
to ^ngress he pleaded for the admission 
to the country of raw materials needed in 
manufacturing free from duty. This 
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was his famous battle cry of ‘Tarlll for 
revenue only/ He was renominated by 
the Demoorats for the presidency In 1888, 
and, much to the country’s surprise, was 
defeated by Beniamin Harrison, the 
Bepublioan candidate. In 1892 the 
Democrats nominated O. for the pre¬ 
sidency a^in, and he was triumphantly 
elected. DifBculties soon arose. In the 
first place he fought Republican tariff 
schemes. Then, against the wishes of 
many of his own party, he forced Congress 
to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchasing 
Act, thereby safeguardhig the gold stan¬ 
dard, In 1895 his strong advocacy of the 
Monroe doctrine in a dispute between 
Groat Britain and Venezuela over the 
boundaries between the latter country 
and Brit. Guiana almost involved the 
U.S.A, in a war with England. Feeling 
was tense in both nations, but the 
sitAiation was saved by the statesmanship 
of Lord Salisbury, who was then Brit. 
Priiiio Minister. Before he left the White 
House O. saw his gold-standard policy 
repudiated by his party, which had 
nominated to succeed him W, J. Bryan 
(q.v.), who ran on a free silver platform. 
C. retired and settled quietly at Princeton, 
New .Tersoy. See biographies by Robert 
McElroy, 1923, and AUan Novins, 1932. 

Cleveland (cliff-land), pari. div. in the 
E. of the N. Hiding of Yorks, extending 
from Whitby to the R. Tees. It received 
its name from the cliffs which form the 
NK. borders of the Yorks moors. It is a 
(list, of wild liighlands, interspersed with 
a few cultivated and pleasant valleys. 
Since t he discovery of the rich beds of iron 
ore in its lUlJs Cleveland Ironstone) 
O. has grown into a great industrial centre, 
with Middlesbrough as its chief tn, 
supplying Great Britain with one-third of 
its plg-lron. The pop. Is not returned 
separately. 

Cleveland, one of the largest industrial 
cities of the U.S.A., in Ohio, cap. of 
(;)uyalioga co., and a railway centre, on 
the S. shore of Lake Erie. The 2 divs. of 
C., on either side of the R. Cuyahoga, are 
united by viaducte. The first, built In 
1878, is of stone, and spans the rlv. at a 
height of 60 ft, whilst the second, of Iron, 
which was erected in 1888, is 3931 ft long, 
and rises 100 ft above the valley’s base. 
Numerous bridges cross the rlv. harbour, 
wliilst beyond the mouth a breakwater, 
2 m. long, encloses an excellent outer 
roadstead. Duriug 1890-1900 the ton¬ 
nage of sliips constructed in C. exceeded 
that of the vessels built In any other Amer. 
tn. A great deal of traffic passes over 
tlio lake. The wealth of the city depends 
on its mannfs., and above all on its 
flourishing iron industry. Thus engines, 
steel and iron vessels, automobiles, boilers, 
steel rails, and bridges cue constructed at 
the various works, besides nails, agrio. 
implements, and screws. The reason of 
this is that the city is centrally situated 
for obtaining cool from N. Ohio, iron ores 
from Lake Superior, and limestone from 
the Is. of Lake Erie. The Detroit- 
Superior high-level bridge affords a wide 
view of lake and rJv., harbour and break¬ 
water, Iron and steel, lumber and coal. 


ore vessels, blast furnaces and foxmdries, 
flour mills and grain elevators, and on the 
banks above the Valley vast manufactur¬ 
ing plants. Rising from a plain from 50 
to 140 ft above the lake, C., the Forest 
City, presents an imposing appearance, 
with the fine public bulldlzi^ of Its Moll, 
including the C. Public Library (2,700,000 
vols.), the Auditorium (seating 12,000), 
and the stadium, its large squares and 
stately mansions, its famous Euclid 
Avenue with winding walks and flow’er- 
bordered driveways. Its W. Reserve Univ., 
Cast Institute of Technology, and tech¬ 
nical high school, and its municipal air¬ 
port, one of the largest in the world. 
Other points of interest: C. Museum of 
Art, Severance Hall (home of the C. Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra), and the Play House 
(civic theatre). Founded in 1796 by 
Moses Clcaveland, ft Is now the seventh 
city in the U.S.A. Pop. 914.800. 

Cleveland Bay Breed, eee Horse. 

Cleveland Heights, city in Ohio, U.S.A., 
residential suburb E. of Cleveland. Pop. 
59.100. 

Cleveland Ironstone is mined in the 
M’ddlo Lias of C., which is situated in 
the N. Riding of Yorks, between the Tees 
and Whitby. Ct^rtain geologists believe 
that this dark green clay ironstone, which 
is not so valuable as that of the coal 
measures, was ‘ derived partly from 
mechanical deposition and partly from 
subsequent chemical replacement of the 
originally deposited carbonate of lime.’ 
The theory that once the bed was lime¬ 
stone is supported by the discovery of 
shells such as Pecten and Only 

60 per cent of the ore is carbonate of iron, 
the rest being composed of phosphates, 
silica, and argillaceous matter. It is 
found in seams 20 ft thick, and is worked 
on the bord-and-pillar system, Middles¬ 
brough being the centre. Its discovery, 
which dates from 1851, has revolutionised 
sleepy hamlets into industrial tns. 

ClevBB, Anne of, see Anne op Cleves. 

Cleves (Ger. Cleve, or Kleve): 1. Former 
duchy of Rhenish Prussia, uuited with 
Brandenburg (q.v.) in 1666. 

2. Ger. tn in the Land of N. Rliiiie- 
Westphalla (q.v.), lying between the 
Rhine (q.v.) and the Dutch border, 47 m. 
NW. by N. of Dilsseldorf. It was very 
severely damaged during the Second 
World War, The Schwanenburg castle, 
partly built on a high rock, is associated 
with the legend of Lohengrin (q.v.). 
Ann of C. (q.v.) was b. here. There are 
textile manufs. Pop. 31,000. 

Clew Bay, inlet on the W. coast of co. 
Mayo, Rep. of Ireland. From the At¬ 
lantic it passes Inland for 15 m., with an 
almost uniform breadth of 84 m. Clare 
Is. faces its entrance, whilst the uppevr 
portion Is dotted with an archipelago of 
some 300 fertile islets. 

Clewer, name of 2 pars., C. Wltliout 
and C. Within, part of the royal bor. of 
New Windsor, Berks, England, on the R. 
Thames. The par. church of St Andrew 
at O. Without dates from 1040. Pop. of 
C. Without is about 18,000; of both pars. 
22 , 000 . 

Clews, 2 bottom corners of a square 
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Bail. In a fore-and-aft Bail the aftmost 
comer Is termed a dew, the other, or 
weather dew, being: more generally ci^ed 
the taok. 

Clianthus, genns of Leguminosao culti¬ 
vated in gr^nhouses on account of their 
showy flowers. C. formoaa is the Glory 
Pea. C, puniceuA, the parrot’s beak, cajx 
bedgown outdoors in the mildest parts of 

Cliohi, literally a stereotype plate, sig¬ 
nifies a hackneyed phrase or expression 
which, though vivid and arresting when 
it was first coined, has lost its force 
tlirough constant use. Typical C.s are 
‘to explore every avenue,’ ^last but not 
least,* ‘a foregone conclusion,* ‘the long 
arm of coincidence.’ Excessive use of 
such terms is a fault, though the over- 
scrupulous avoidance of them may 
produce an affected style. iSee E. Par¬ 
tridge, A Diciionary of Cliches, 1947. 

Cliohy, or Cliohy-la-Garenne (anct 
Clippiaoum), Fr. tn in the dept, of Seine, 
a NW. suburb of Paris. St Vincent de 
Paul (q.v.) was cur6 here. It has chemi¬ 
cal, gas, rubber, and foodstuff manufs., 
and oil refineries. Pop. 53.000. 

Click-beetles, or Elateridde^ form a 
family of coleopterous in.sects, most of 
which have the useful characteristic of 
being able to right themselves when fallen 
on their backs; this they accomplish by 
springing into the air by means of special 
processes in the hack, and the movement 
is accompanied by a loud clicking sound. 
They are also called skip-jacks when 
possessed of this habit. The larvae are 
often known as wire-worms, and are very 
destructive: their homo is usually under¬ 
ground, and their food the roots of crops. 

Client, supposed by some writers to be 
derived from Lat. cluere, to hoar. From 
the very be^nings of anct Rome there 
appears to have existed the relation of 
patronage {ptUroncUus) and clicntship 
Iclienlela). When a man manumitted 
(analogous to emancipated) a slave, he 
became the patromis instead of the 
dominiLS of the slave, who was thenceforth 
a freed man (libertus). The tutelage of 
the patrorma entitled him to a specific 
share in the freedman’s estate after death. 
This relationship at Rome fostered the 
formation of similar relationships between 
foreigners and Rom. citizens, the result 
being that the foreigner obtained a pro¬ 
tector and the Romans an accession of 
influence from occasionally becoming the 
patrons of a man of letters. The poet 
Terence, for example, was a liJbertus, being 
manumitted by P. Tcrentius Lucarius, a 
Rom. senator. The Rom. C. was de¬ 
fended in lawsuits by his patron; hence 
the adoption of the term in modem legal 
practice. 

Clifden, mrkt tn and port, cap. of 
Connemara, co. Galway, Rep. of Ireland, 
40 m. SW. of Westport. There is mag¬ 
nificent mountain scenery inland (The 
Twelve Pins), and Kylemoro Castle, now 
a convent school, is 12 m. to the N. Al- 
cock and Brown landed near here (1919) 
on their first non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic from St John’s, Newfoundland. 
Pop. 800. 


Cliff Dwellings, certain remarkable 
mins of houses, built In horizontal 
reoesees down precipitous olilts in W. 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and New 
Mexico. The traveller, as he sees the 
remains of what must once liave been a 
well-constructed dwelling of lime and 
stone, with windows and doors both 
rectangular in frame, is struck above all 
by its extreme solitude and inaooesalbiiity. 
Its former inhab. must surely have been 
in hiding from his foes, for his home was 
built in a hollow, with beetling cra^ 
overhearfi, so that it was quite invisible 
from the cliff summit. In one such ruin 
the footholes carved in the rook-face may 
still be seen, but it seems certain that the 
ascent from the valley below was usually 
made by ladders or ropes, which could bo 
carried up after use. For the most part 
these perilous homos are found dotted 
here and there along the great canyons or 
gorges, but in the Rio de Cholly there is a 
clu^r of them large enough to be oalled 
a tn. There is one in Colorado above the 
R. Mancos, which looks down from a giddy 
height of 800 ft, but the most renowned 
In that country is the groat cliff dwelling 
known as the palace of Chaplin’s Mesa. 
These dwellings, which rose sometimes to 
2 or even 3 storeys, so strongly resemble 
the pueblos of the Indians near by that 
most archaeolf»gist8 are agreed in referring 
their construction to the immediate fore¬ 
runners of the Pueblo tribes. Another 
type of dwelling found in this region is in 
caves formed by volcanic action in the side 
of canyons. The honeycomb of openings 
formed similarly on the face of the cliffs 
provided windows for the Indian inhab. 

Clifford, Anglo-Norman family de¬ 
scended from Richard Fitzponco. Ills 
son Walter, who adopted the name C. on 
acquiring by marriage C. Castle on the 
Wye, near Hereford, was the father of 
Fair Rosamond, Henry ll’s mistress. 
According to popular legend she was kept 
by the king in a secret tower at Wood* 
stock, In the heart of a labyrinth which 
only he could thread. On Iier death in 
1176 she was buried in Godstow nunnery, 
there being little foundation for the 
legend that she was murdered by order 
of Queen Eleanor. 


vuiiora, OUT nugn unoriM (1866-1941), 

colonial goveraor; b. London and oduo. 

Sandhurst. In 
1883 he became a cadet in the Malay 
btates cWl service. In Pahang he 

became Brit, resident (1896-9 and 1901). 

^ associated first with 
(1903-7) and then 
>vith CJeylon (1907 and 1909), always as 
Governor of thoGold 
Coast, 1912-19; of Ni^rla, 1919-25. As 
Governor of the Gold <3oast C. was re¬ 
sponsible for the Brit, sphere of occupa- 
tion m Togoland, 1014-19. Governor of 
then Governor of 

fjraits ScUlements until 1929. G.C.M.G 

TTftnrv married Mrs 

Posture, the noveUat and 

plaj^right, who d, 1045. C. was joint 
^ language dictionary, 

^hor pubs, include Further India, 190*4, 
Malayan Monochromes, 1913, The German 
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CtAonies^ IdlS, The Oold Coad BegimenUn imbUc Ute. Bee life by C. H. Hartmazm, 
the Eaet African Camp(ti0t* lv20» and 1&37. 

Bueh-Whackina and Asiatio TdUe Clifford, WiUlani Kfnffdon (1845-79), 

eand Memories, 1929. mathematician and philosopher, b. Exeter. 

Clifford, John, (1836-1923), Baptist He was eduo. at Kfng’s Colley, London, 
minister, was 5. in poverty at Sawley, and Trinity CJoUegre, Clambrldge (fellow, 
llerbyshiro; eldest (mUd of Samuel C., 1868); prof, of mathematics at tJnlv. 
Chartist and Calvinist. As a child he Colleire, London, 1871, and f’.R.S., 1874. 
worked in a laoo factory. Some Bap- He delivered many lectures before the 
tiste became interested in 1dm, and Brit. Association and at the Royal 
started him in education at the Baptist Institution which were very popular. 
College, Nottingham. He received a call Amongst his works are Elements of 
to Praed St Chapel, Paddington, in 1868, Dj/namice, 1879-87, Seeing and Thinkina, 
and while in that ministry he attended 1879, Lectures and Essays, MathemcUicai 
Unlv. College. Ho took B.A. degree. Papers, 1882, The Common Sense of the 
Lond., in 1861; B.^. in 1862, with Exact Sciences, completed by Prof, 
honours in lo^c, moral philosophy, Karl Pearson, 1885, and papers on loci, 
geology, and palaeontology. In 1864 he biquaternions, and Riemannian space, 
became M.A. (coming out first); in 1866, Clifford's Inn, once the tn house of the 
IjTj.B. The Geological Society made him barons Clifford, was left to students of 
a fellow in 1879. In 1883 ho was made law. It became an inn of Chancery and, 
honorary D.D. of Bates (College, Maine, like Clement’s Inn (q.v.), was subse- 
r.S.A.: thereafter he was known as quently absorbed by the Inner Temple. 
Doctor C. His ministry had been trans- The buildings are now nsed as offices and 
ferred to Westbourno Park when the flats. 

chapel there opened in 1877: he was its Clifton, suburb and residential dM. of 
minister till 1915, when he released him' Bristol tn Glos., Englamd. The fine gorge 
Hclf for more general activity. In 1897 of the Avon* spanned by Brunei’s famous 
he made a tour round the world. He suspeusion bridge, outs through the 
was president of the London Baptist plateau on which the tn is built. Tho 
Association, 1879; the Baptist Union, bridgo, which took from 1832 to 1864 to 
1888 and 1899; the National Council of build, has a span of 702 ft, and is 245 ft 
Evangelical Free Churches, 1898-9; the above high-tide level. C. is the seat of a 
Hrit. Chautauqua, 1899-1900; Baptist Rom. Catholic bishop. Pop. included in 
World AUianoe, 1905 and 1911; and Bristol. (STee photo^ph on p. 532.) 
Baptist European Congress, 1913. He Clifton Brown, Douglas, see Ruffsipe, 
was an ardent and pugnacious Libera), Ist Viscount. 

and was a leader of the Passive Resistance Clifton Collie, public school for boys. 
Movement against the payment of rates founded in 1862, and Inoorporated by 
for denominational schools. Many of his royal charter in 1877. 
printed works (about 100 titles) concern CUmaoterio Years (Gk klimaktir, rung 
social problems. They Include Is Life of a ladder) were supposed to bo certain 
Worth Livinat, 1880, Inspiration years In a man’s life which specflally 

Authority of the Bible, 1892, The Secret affected him as regards health and general 
of Jeaus^ 1904, Tfte Ultimate Problems of ciroumstanoos of life. These years were 
ChristianUv, 1906, State Education after those made up by tho odd multiples of 7. 
the War, 1916, The League of Free Nations, as 49, and the grand C. was reached at 63, 
1919, and The World Brotherhood accord- when 9 and 7, the 2 mystical figures, were 
ing to Jesus, 1920. Ho ed. the General multiplied. As applied to a woman, it 
Baptist Magazine, 1870-83. Ho d. sud- refers to the period known os the change 
donly at a meeting of the Baptist Union of life, occurring usually between the ages 
Council, 20 Nov. 1923. of 45 and 50. 

Clifford, Lucy, n^e Lane (d. 1929), Brit. Climatology (from Gk klinein, to slope), 
novelist an<l playwrlght, 6. Barbados. In that part of meteorology (q.v.) which 
1857 she married Wm Kingdon C. (q.v.). deals with tho average weather of a 
Her first pub. was Anyhow Stories, 1882, region, tho period of averaging being 
a book for children. Mrs Keith*s Crime, months, years, or cents. The word is 
1885, was her first novel, and Aunt Anne, derived from the fact that one of the most 
1893. was her most popular. Others are important factors in climate is tho average 
Sir George*8 Objection, liilO, T?te House in inclination of the sun’s rays, which in 
Marylebone, 1917, and Miss Fingall, 1919. turn depends on lat., or distance N. and 
Her plavs include A Sur>reme Moment, S. of tho equator. Of equal importance 
1900, The Searchlight, 1903, The Latch, are the position of tho region relative to 
1908, A Woman Alone, 1914, and Eve*8 the oceans and Its geographical features. 
Loser, 1927. such os mts. The 3 prin. divs. of the 

Clifford, Rosamond, see Clifford subject are C, at breathing level, upper* 
(family). air C., and mloroolimatology. 

Clifford, Thomas, Ist Baron Clifford of For C. at breathing level tho obsOTva- 
Chudlei^ (1630-73), statesman, b. Devon tions are taken at a height of about 4 ft 
and educ. at Exeter OoUoge, Oxford. He above the surface, and the data studied 
w'os one of tho members of tho ’Cabal,' cover all tho elements of weather that 
being instrumental in arr^iglng tho affect human activities and health, 
treaty of Dover, 1670. A Rora. Catholic, Special attention is now given to the needs 
he supported the Declaration of Indul- of agriculture. Industry, transport, etc. 
genoe Issued by Charles II, and on the The records include mean daily, monthly, 
bringing in of the Test Act resigned from and ann. temps., and monthly and ann. 
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rainfal totals, as well as znaximiun and 
minlmnm values. Other data ooUeoted 
relate to pressure, humidity, sunshine, 
cloud amoimt, and the frequency of days 
of frost, snow, hail, tliunderstorms, and 
gales. The main facts are summarised 
in Tables of Normals and Climatoloaicdl 
Atlases pub. by nearly all the national 
meteorological services of the world. 
These facts indicate that it is possible to 
consider a div. of the world into a number 
of climatic zones with comparable climatic 
features. The mcdn zones ore: (a) the 


conditions, such as severe icing. Micro- 
cUmatologry refers to the detailed study of 
the atmosphere very near the surface and 
is of importance in public health, agri¬ 
culture, water conservation, and the pre¬ 
vention of atmospheric pollution. 

The climate of any large region changes 
very slowly, but it is possible to recognise 
that Important variations have taken 
lace during the hist, of the earth, 
ome hundreds of thousands of years ago 
the climate of N. Europe was glacial (the 
Ice Age), but this was followed by a warm 


1 
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equatorial zone, covering the hot w^et 
forests and the Doldnims (q.v.); (b) the 
subtropical zones, which include most of 
the gi'eat deserts and the steppes and, 
over the oceans, the trade-wind belts 
(q.v.) and the horse lats. (q.v.); (c) the 
zones of temperate rainy climates (such as 
that of NW. Europe); and (d) the polar 
regions. Within these zones, however, 
great variations may occur, especially in 
relation to continental and maritime 
climates. Great Britain has a typical 
maritime climate, with an equable temp. 
throT^hout the year and rain in all seasons. 
The U.S.A., because of its groat area, has 
both maritime and continental climates. 

Upper-air C. is a comparatively new 
study, necessitated by the development 
of air transport on a global basis. The 
data collected, which are essential for the 
economic rnnidrlg of civil air lines, refer 
chiefly to winds and temps, at all heights, 
including the stratosphere (q.v.), and the 
frequency of occurrence of dangerous 


period from about 5000 t-o 3000 B(\ 
Other evidence indicates that during the 
great voyages of exploration of the 
Vikings, Greenland was more hahital)lo 
than at present, and there is evidence 
of enhanced rainfall and storminess in 
Europe in the 12th and 14th cents, ad. 
The exact cause of these major fluctua¬ 
tions Is not yet decided, and there is no 
known method whereby future changes, 
if they will occur, can be forecast. Some 
authorities claim to have traced a connec¬ 
tion between climatic changes and the 
rise and fall of cultures in the early days 
of civilisation, but their views are not 
universally accepted. 

For further information see Geo¬ 
graphy; Meteorology; Topography. 
See also: H. W. Dickson, Climate and 
Weather, 1928; A. A. MiUor, Climatology, 
1931; C. B. P. Brooks, Climate, 1932. and 
The British Climate, 1954; W. O. Kendrew, 
jT/ie Climate^the Continents, 1937; S. F. 
Markham, Climate and the Energy of 
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Nations, 1042 : 0. O. Sutton, Micro- 
meteoroloffy, 1053. 

Climax (Gk klimax, ladder) is a flffixre ot 
speech in which words, phrases, or clauses 
are arranged so as to increase in force or 
impressiveness till the last, as in this 
passage from Cloero: * It is an outrage to 
bind a Roman citizen; to scoum him is an 
atrocious crime; to put him to death is 
almost a parricide; but to crucify him, 
what shall 1 call It? * See also Fiottbe of 
Speec?h. 

Climbers, popular form of the old term 
Soansores, wliich was applied to birds of 
a climbing habit, many of which were 
characterised by having 2 toes turned 
backwards and 2 forwards. Examples 
of this obsolete order are woodpeckers, 
parrots, cuckoos, and cockatoos. 

Climbing, Mountain, see Mountain- 
f:ERiNO and Rock-climbino. 

Climbing Plants. At least 6 distinct 
and different ways of climbing are used by 
plants: (1) by twining their stems round 
a support, like honeysuckle, hop, etc.; 
usually anti-clockwise, though the hop 
twists clockwise; (2) by tendrils, like 
passion flower, sweet pea, etc.; (3) by 
aerial roots, like ivy, Vii^nia creeper, 
etc.; (4) by hooked prickles, like roses, 
brambles, etc.; (5) by petioles or leaf 
stalks, like clematis, nasturtium {Tro- 
paeolum), etc.; (6) by leaf stipules, modi- 
fled as tendrils, like Smilax. They also 
climb by just scrambling through growth, 
like Polygonum. C. P. are ciUtivated for 
their beauty and utility, to dress bare 
wiUls, troUis, pergolas, arbours, tree 
stumps, etc. Hardy peremiial C. P. in¬ 
clude Aristolochia, Campsis, CeUuirus, 
('lematis, Hedera, Hydrangea peHotaris, 
Lonicera, Polygonum, Parlhenoeissus, 
Vitis, and Wisteria, Half-hardy C. P. 
like sweet pea, Tropaeolum, etc., are 
raised from seed each year, others may be 
grown under glass. There are deciduous 
and evergreen C. P. 

Clincher, see Olineek. 

Clinical Thermometer, see Thermo- 
METER AND THERMOMETRY. 

Clinker, or Clincher: 1, Term used in 
small boat construction, to indicate that 
the planking of the hull is laid with 
overlapping edges and not edge to edge 
as in carvel. 

2. Incombustible residue left In coal- 
and coke-fired furnaces. It tends to 
collect in masses in the furnace and would 
adhere to the flro-bars if not removed 
from time to time. When cold It hardens 
and is usually employed In concrete- 
mixing and in road-making. 

Clinograph, draughtsman’s instrument 
for drawing a number of similar triangles 
in succession. It resembles the carpen¬ 
ter’s bevel in principle, but its stock and 
blade are of the same thickness. It is 
very useful in graphic calculations in 
statics. 

Clinometer, instrument for measuring 
the angle of inclination of surfaces. A 
simple form consists of a stout folding 
footrule with a level on each limb. It is 
held flrmly against a vertioal rod and 
opened until the line of sight along the 
inoUned limb is in the requii^d dlreotion, 


the other limb being kept horizontal. 
The angle Is shown on a graduated brass 
dial at the hinge. The India O., used in 
plano-tabllngs, is an 8-in.-long base with 
level and levelling screw and a folding 
vane at eaoh end. One vane has a 
longitudinal slit and is graduated In 
natural tangents and degrees, the other 
has an eye-hole on the level of the zero of 
the scale. The Abney C. is a 4-In.-long 
square or circular tube with a pinhole eye¬ 
piece. A level is pivoted on a transverse 
horizontal axis fixed above the tube and 
may be turned by a milled wheel. A 
hole in the upper wall of the tube allows 
the bubble of the level to be seen re¬ 
flected on a small mirror at 45** to the tube 
axis, the mirror flUiTig half the cross- 
seotion. The direction is sighted through 
the tube and the wheel is turned until 
the reflected image of the bubble is 
seen. The rotation of the wheel is read 
on a circular scale, the level carrying an 
index. 

Clinton, Amer. family founded by 
Charles C. (1600-1773), 5. Ireland. He 
left Ireland for America and estab. him¬ 
self in Ulster oo.. New York. 

James Clinton (1736-1812) was the son 
of Charles C., and served in the U.S. 
Army. He was the father of De Witt C. 

George Clinton (1730-1812), son of 
Charles C.; in 1776 ioined the army, after 
having sat in the New York Assemblv. 
He hold a high place in the army, and in 

1777 was appointed Governor of New 
York, becoming Anally vice-president of 
the U.S.A., an office which he held till 
his death. 

Clinton, Da Witt (1760-1828), Amer. 
statesman, began his politioal career by 
acting as private secretary to his uncle, 
George, the leader of the Republican 
party at New York (1790-5). From 
1798 to 1801 he was a member of the 
State Legislature, and was a U.S. senator, 
1802-3. Three times (1803-7, 1808-10, 
and 1811-15) he was mayor of New York 
city. He was Governor of New^ York 
state, 1817-21 and 1825-8. In Congress 
he identified himself with the movements 
for abolition of slavery and of imprison¬ 
ment for debt, and for improvement of 
the free public schools system. In 1825 
he was present at the opening of the canal 
between the Hudson R. and Lake Erie— 
an undertaking which had been carried 
throiigh largely as the result of his 
persistent efforts. 

Clinton, Sir Henry (c. 1738-95), son of 
Adm. George C. He began service in the 
militia in New York, but became lieu¬ 
tenant in the Grenadier Guards in England 
in 1751, and captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1768. Major-general. 1772. 
He took part in the Seven Years War and 
the Amer. War of Independence. In 

1778 become oommander-in-chief in N. 
America, quarrelled with his second in 
command and resigned, 1781. General, 
1793. In 1772-84 and 1790 he sat in 
Parliament, and In 1794 was appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar. 

Clinton, Sir Henry (1771-1829), younger 
son of Gen. Sir Henry C. He served in 
the Corunna campaign; commanded the 
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6th Div, under Wellington in the Penin¬ 
sula; lieutenant-general, 1814; served at 
Waterloo; M.P.. 1808-18. 

Clinton. Henry Fynes (1781-1852), 
scholar, o. Gamstou, Notts. Educ. at 
Westminster and Orford, he produced 
Important works on Gk and Rom. 
chronology, Fasti Ilellenici, 1824-30, and 
Fasti Romani, 1845-50. Epitomes of 
both were pub. later. 

Clinton, city, co. seat of C. co., Iowa. 
U.S.A., on the Iklississippi R. (with bridges) 
138 m. W. of Chicago. It is an industrial 
and railway centre. Pop. 30,400. 


(^pperton Island, isolated coral atoll at 
10 18^ N. lat., 100 15® W. long., officially 
part of Fr. Oceania (q.v.), called after 
John Cllpperton, mate on a ship of the 
Eng. navigator wm Dampior. In 1704 
he mutinied and, with 21 others, made the 
atoll his hide-out. Listed as one of the 
U.S. guano Is. in 1856, it was later 
annexed by France. In 1897 it was 
seized by Mexico, who kept a garrison 
there for some years. A Brit. Arm worked 
phosphate deposits on the Is. between 
1906 and 1917, about 100 people regularly 
receiving supplies from Mexico. At the 
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Clinton Group, name assigned by 
geolo^sts in New York to the Upper 
Silurian series of rocks, composed chiefly 
of arenaceous sandstone. 

Olio, muso of hist., represented crowned 
with laurels, with a book in one hand, and 
In the other a trumpet. 

Clio, genus of naked marine gastropod 
or wing-footed molluscs (pteropods) so 
called because they are constructed for 
moving through water by means of Un¬ 
like membranes which are lateral expan¬ 
sions of the foot. C. borealis is a species 
which abounds in N. seas and constitutes 
a great portion of the food of the Green¬ 
land whale. 

Clipper, sailing ship constructed for very 
raplQ sailing, it is longer and narrower 
than an ordinary sailing vessel. Many 
of these O.s, which were \ised frequently 
in the transport of tea from the E., were 
built at Aberdeen, but they are not used 
now. The term has been borrowed for 
the oraft of a U.S. airline which provides 
sorvloe on long sea routes. 


outbreak of war in 1914 they were for¬ 
gotten by the Mexican authorities, and in 
the following 3 years most of them d. of 
starvation or sickness. To-day the is. is 
uninhabited. 

Clippiacum, see Clichy. 

Clissold Park, public park in the bor. of 
Stoke Newington, N. London. It was 
acquired in 1887, and opened In 1889. 

Cllsson, tn In the dopt Loire-Infdricuire, 
France, 17 m. SE. of Nantes. The tn 
and castle, belonging to the celebrated 
C. family, were destroyed in 1792-3 during 
the Vondoan wars; the former was rebuilt 
in the 19th cent. Pop. 3200. 

Clitheroe, mrkt tn and municipal bor. 
on the Kibble, at the foot of Poudlo Hill, 
in the C. pari. div. of Lancs. England, 
36 m. N. by W. from Manohestcr. C. 
has cotton mills, foundries, printing 
estaba., and important lime and cement 
works in the neighbourhood. Its free 
gmnimar school was estab. In 1564, and 
there are still some remains of an 11th- 
oent. castle, which with the grounds were 
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p^urchaaed for the tn as a memorial of the 
First World War. Pop. 12,000. 

Clitus, or Cleltus. sumamed *Melas,* 
*the Black,* was the brother of Alex¬ 
ander’s nurse, Hellanikd. O. was made 
one of Alexander’s lieutenants, and saved 
his life at the battle of Granious In 334 bc. 
He was made satrap of Bactriana In place 
of Artabazus in 328. At a banquet, when 
Alexander was present, he dared to criti¬ 
cise the luxury of the latter’s court, and to 
extol the virtues of Philip. Alexander, 
who was drunk, killed C. on the spot, and 
was afterwards overcome by remorse. 

Clive, Caroline (1801-73), authoress, b. 
London, daughter of Edmund Moyse 5 ’^- 
Wiglcy. In 1840 she man*ied the Rev. 
Archer C. She pub. scv. sets of poems, 
signed ‘V.,’ but nor best book is a novel, 
Paul Ferroll, 1841. 

Clive, Catherine (Kitty) (1711~8r»), 
actress, daughter of Wm Raftor, a man of 
good family. About 1727 she came under 
the notice of Colley Cibber, manager of 
Drury Lane, and a place was found for 
her in tho company, where she played 
Isiiierio, tho page in Mithridates. Not 
long after this she married George C., a 
barrister, but they separated verj' soon 
after their maniage. aho joined Garrick 
in 1740 and remained with his company 
until 1700. She won recognition as a 
comedy actress by her performance in 
The Devil to Pay, 1731. She took part 
also ill some oratorios, possessing a fine, 
well-trained voice. 

Clive, Robert Clive, Baron (1725-74), 
Indian administrator, came of an old 
Sliropshire family. Many stories are told 
of his schooldays, which go far to prove 
that in this c^se the ]>oy was father of 
tho man. Though dull at hooks, he was 
notorious for reckless courage; and there 
is the tradition, most delightfully pro¬ 
phetic, that as a lad ho formed a small 
army of boj’^s and levied a tax on tho 
shopkeepers of Market Draytou, which 
they paid lost otherwise their windows 
should bo broken. In his eighteenth year 
he recehmd tho offer of a writership in tho 
Honourable E. India Co.’s service at 
Madras, an opening which, needless to 
say, was as welcome to him as to his 
parents. He scented adventure in the E., 
adventure that was to come surely enough, 
though not quite so soon as ho expected. 
The outward voyage was unduly pro- 
tiacted, and he did not arrive at his 
destination until late In 1744. Tho long 
delay had swallowed up tho contents of a 
meagi*e purse, and he reached Madras 
in debt. In that city he knew no one, 
and was far too shy to take advantage of 
such opportunities to make acquaintance 
as did occur. Loneliness and the slender¬ 
ness of his resources made him so miser¬ 
able that after a few months’ sojourn in 
India he decided to commit suicide, and ho 
dtMjistod only when he had pointed a pistol 
at his head and twice puUed the trigger 
without obtaining the desired result. He 
then examined the weapon, and finding 
that It was properly loaded, he put it 
aside, remarking that It was evident from 
this intervention of providence that he 
was Intended for something great. Fate 
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did not keep him waiting long. In 
1746 Labourdonnais captured Madras, 
and among many took C. prisoner. Tho 
young man escaped, however, to Fort St 
David. He now desired to abandon the 
civil and enter tho military side of the 
company’s service, and he applied for, and 
in 1747 obtained, an ensign*8 commission. 
Though bo had had no previous training in 
arms, he showed signs of military genius, 
and elicited the commendation of Maj. 
Lawrence. A treaty of peace between 
England and France was s&ned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in Oct. 1748, and C. returned to 
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his former occupation. He was not 
destined long to remain at his desk. He 
was given a command, again under Maj, 
Lawrence, in tho expedition against tht; 
Rajah of Taujoro, during which he showed 
tho same bravery that he had previously 
displayed in the unsuccessful siege of 
Pondioherry. After the conclusion of 
this camp^aign he was ^pointed commis¬ 
sariat ofneer to tho Brit, troops, and 
shortly after was promoted captain. He 
submitted in 1751 a plan for the ctwture of 
Arcot, the cap. of the Gamatic, and was, to 
his groat delight, permitted to endeavour 
to carry it out. He occupied the tn, and 
held it for 2 months, with his 600 men, of 
whom only 200 were English, against an 
army of 10,000. At the end of that period 
the enemy retired. The defence of Arcot, 
Malleson, the military historian, has said, 
may be regarded as ’the turning-point in 
the eastern career of the English/ Though 
not at the time regarded as so important 
as. in the light of subsequent events, It is 
now, C.*8 defence made a groat reputation 
for him, whioh was enhanced by his later 
achievement in the campaign. C. was 
In 1753 invalided home, and was welcomed 

s 
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by the court of directors of the E. India 
Co., who, as a token of the hlgrh esteem 
in which they held him, presented him 
with a very valuable sword mounted in 
diamonds, which, very properly and 
modestly, ho declined to receive unless a 
similar mark of honour was bestowed upon 
Maj. Lawrence. He returned to India in 
1750, and, after serving for a short time in 
Bombay, wont to Madras, where the nows 
came that SuraJ-ud>Dowlah had captured 
Calcutta amd Imprisoned the Eng. captives 
In the Black Hole (q.v.). C. went forth to 
retake Calcutta and to avenge the vic'tlms 
of the outrage. He defeated Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah at Plassey (23 June 1757), and 
dethroned him in favour of Jafar All. 
From 1757 C. was Governor of Bengal 
until 1760, when ho returned to England 
where ho was received as a popular hero by 
everyone, from the king to the mob. He 
was elected member of Parliament for 
Shrewsbury, and In 17C2 was created 
Baron C. in the Irish peerage. Two years 
later he went out as Governor of Bengal 
to put the administration on a sound 
footing. This he did. but in 1766 he had 
to return owing to ill health. In England 
he was attacked for having abused his 
position, and many charges were brought 
against him. A pari, inquiry was held, 
and the House of Commons unanimously 
accepted a resolution that ho had rtmdonul 
‘great and meritorious services to the 
State.* He d. by his own hand, after long 
suffering severe bodily agony, on 22 Nov. 
1774, at the age of 49. C. no doubt often 
acted in a way that in a 20th-cent. official 
would bo regarded as little less than 
criminal; thus ho accepted vast sums 
from native princes, but that was tlic 
custom of his day, when the Englishman 
in India was not as a rule, and was not 
expected to bo, very scrupulous as to the 
manner In which he acquired a fortune. 
On the other hand, ho was a just admini¬ 
strator, a great ruler, and a brilliant 
soldier; and he it was who setnirely laid 
the foundation of the Brit. Empire in 
India. See Sir J. Malcolm, The Life of 
Robert, Lord Clive, 1836 (reviewed by 
Macaulay, 1840); C. Wilson, Clive, 1890; 
Sir G. W. Forrest, Life of Lot^ Clive, 1918; 
R. J. Minney, Clive, 1931. 

Cloaca, in zoology, is the name ^ven to 
the common chamber In some vertebrates 
into which open the alimentary canal, 
the genital and urinary ducts: it is present 
in all amphibians, birds, and reptiles, in 
the monotremes and some fishes. In 
higher mammals the urinogenltal orifice 
and the anus take the place of the C. 

Cloacae, sewers of anct Rome. The 
fact that Pliny called the city ‘urhs 
pensilis* (hanging) shows to what an 
extent they undermined It. Ruins of 
many still exist, of which the most famous 
is the Cloaca Maxima, biiilt in about the 
6th cent, bo to drain the forum which 
stood on marshy ground between tlie 
Palatine and Capitoiine hills, and barrel- 
vaulted a cent, or two later. It is 14 ft 
high and lOi ft wide. Under the rep. C. 
were supervised by the censors; under 
the empire by the curatorea cloacarum. 

Cloche Gardening, system of using 
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cloches, hcll-glassos, and hand-lights out 
of doors to give protection to plants from 
adverse weather conditions and hasten 
their growth to maturity. The appliances 
used may be of glass or plastic, and are 
valuable In obtaining crops or flowers early 
I in the season, and to prolong the season in 
some cases. 

Clock, time-tolling instrument in which 
energy is stored, either by winding up a 
weight or a mainspring or by some other 
contrivance, the energy being then 
released in regular fashion and in such a 
way that a hand or hands will record the 
passage of time on a dial. There is very 
little authoritative informatluii as to the 
progress of horology (q.v.) from the early 
5 eai-s of the Christian era right tlown to the 
i4th cent.; and this Is mmdi to be re¬ 
gretted, for at some time during that 
period the C. evolved from a more or less 
elaborate clepsydra (q.v.) into a mcchaii- 
isni driven by weight. Nothing doflnito 
is know’u as to when or by whom the 
Tuoehanical O. was invented, hut we may 
safely assume that it developed gradually 
as the outcome of many expc'rimouts by a 
large number of people. There are many 
early references to ‘horologes' In all parts 
of i^nropc. In England, for example, 
records of the year 1286 speak of a 
‘horologe keeper’ at St Paul's Cathedral. 
There is also mention (r. 1298) of a 
‘horologe’ being fixed in a turret opposite 
Westminster Hall. Betwo(‘n 1202 and 
1313 i)oth (Canterbury and Exeter Catho- 
I dials are reputed to have possessed ‘horo¬ 
loges.’ The ‘horologe’ at Glastonbury 
Abbey was supposed to have boon made 
by Peter I^ightfoot, a Beuedlctlno monk, 
r. 13.35; but he is now regarded as a 
legendary figure. In early times, bow- 
<‘ver, all time measurers were iudis- 
erlminately described as ‘horologes,* 
whether they were wundials, water C.s, or 
sand glasses. 

comparatively recently it was 
bellexed that C.s operated by wheels and 
weights, and controlled by some form of 
escapement, had begun to make th(dr 
aijpoamnce in monasteries In Europe 
during the 11th (sent.; but so many vague 
and contradictory records exist, that any 
attempt to fix the exact date of their 
introduction would be mere guess-work. 
That such 0.8 were set up first In monas¬ 
teries and churches is more thau probable. 
In the Middle Ages, the monastic hou-scs 
were the prlii. repositories of the arts and 
sciences, and the monks would have found 
a mcichanically sounded bell a valuable 
aid to their observances. It may well be 
that a train of wheels, actuated by a 
weight and controlled by some slowing- 
down device, and made for just such a 
purpose, protioded the escapement for 
timekeepers, and possibly oven suggested 
the application of the same sort of con¬ 
trivance for controlling a machine to 
shmv the time. 

The word ‘clock* is derived from the 
Lat. dorm. Other equivalents are the 
Saxon dvgga, the Fr. cloche, and the 
Teut4>nlc £^/oc)fce-—-all slgnltylng a bell. 
The first mechanical C.s had no dial, but 
were purely for the purpose of striking a 
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bell to denote the time at each hour. 
Strictly speakliifi:. a C. that does not strike 
is known as a timopieoe. According to 
the late Q. n. Baillio, who did much 
original work in accumulating docu¬ 
mentary evidence connected with horo- 
logical hist., the weight-driven O. was 
unknown until about 1300. About that 
time its use .spread steadily across Europe 
from Italy, but did not roach England 
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until about 1380. He considers that all 
prior records referred to water O.s and 
not to weight-driven, escapement mechan¬ 
isms, which had hitherto been assumed 
to exist all over Europe from the 13tli 
cent, onwards. 

The making of C.s in England was 
started by ' three horologists from Delft in 
Holland’ to whom in 1380 Edward 111 
granted a patent or ])assport giving them 
leave to stay in England for the purpose of 
carrying on their craft. The earliest C.s 
were made for churches and public 
bulldlugs, and as their size derreas<‘d 
they became more suited for domestic 


use. The earliest Eng. turret C.s still in 
existence were installed at Salisbury 
Cathedral, Wells Cathedral, aud Dover 
Castle. The Salisbury and Wells C.s are 
attributed to the early half of the 14 th 
cent., not long after the temporal hours of 
iinoQual length had been superseded by 
the system of dividing the day and night 
into 2 periods each of 12 hrs of equal 
duration. The Dover Castle C. is perhaps 
tlie most Interesting, since it still has its 
original escapement. A good example of 
(•lockmaking In its earliest and simplest 
fr>rm, it is now one of the exhibits at the 
Science Museum, S. Kensington. 

The Salisbury C., which has been 
‘modernised’ from time to time during its 
long life, was rostoi*©d to its original con¬ 
dition in 1956 and set up in a position 
inside the cathedral, where It can now be 
seen working. 

(General construction of clocks. The 
frame of an ordinary C. usually comprisc^s 
2 brass plates, held apart at the appropri¬ 
ate disUtnee by 4 pillars. The (liiviiig 
force ma 3 ' be either a weight, a spring, 
or electricity. The simplest and most 
reliable form of driving force is provided 
by a umght suspended from a Ihie which is 
wound round a barrel. The pull of a 
weight acting in this wa3" is practiciany con - 
stant, since it relies upon gravity for its 
p(»wer. Moreover, with a reasonable 
distance of fall for the weight, and by the 
employment of suitable pulley arrange- 
nmnis. the mechanism can be made to go 
for a convenient period with one winding. 
The great disad^^antage is that a weiglit- 
drfveu C. is not portable. Heueo, gen- 
crnlly, only long-ciasc, or ‘grandfather’ 
C.s, arc weight driven. In bracket C.s, 
and many of the smaller C.s now available, 
t ho driving force takes the form of a main¬ 
spring {see Watch). The latter is a thin 
ribbon of steel, coiled up, frequently in a 
barrel, round an arbor to whlcm one end of 
t lie s])ring is attached, the other end being 
nncliorod to the wall of the barrel. No 
barrel is provided in cheap alarm C.s, in 
which the outer end of the spring is 
iuiehorcul to one of the pillars. C.s can 
b(‘ made to go for a da 3 ’ or a week with one, 
winding; .somed lines for much longer 
periods. W’iiiding is aeeompUshccl b 3 * 
means of a key which winds the lino on to 
tlie. barrel, or alternatively energises the 
uuiiiispring. A ratchet and click, or pawl, 
is provided to prevent the wheels from 
turning backwards. 

()f the wheels and pinions that consti¬ 
tute the gearing, there is one ‘set* pivoted 
between the plates; tliis is called the train, 
or more correctly the going from, since 
its function is to transmit the energy of the 
driving force to the escapement and thus 
to keep the movement going. Another 
‘set’ is planted, usually on the front 
plate; this is known as the motion work, 
and it comprises an ingenious 12/1 reduc¬ 
tion in w’hich the axes of 2 wheels, carrying 
respectively the hour and minute hands, 
turn at the correct speeds, concentrically 
and in the same direction. Sometimes, a 
one-stage r<Mluctioii is used; In modern 
C.8 and in all watches a tw'o-stago reduc¬ 
tion is employed. 
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The great wheel is mounted, on the same 
arbor as the barrel; suitable ratchet and 
click work is provided to enable the barrel 
to be turned when winding, while the 
wheel itself does not turn. The great 
wheel gears with the centre pinion, on 
which the centre wheel is mounted. The 
centre arbor turns once in an hour ; it is 
extended through the front plate and 
carries the cannon pinion to which the 
minute hand is fixed. The cannon pinion 
is mounted on a pipe, wlilch bears the 
centre arbor, and a friction spring ensures 
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that it will be carried round with the 
arbor; but the spring is not too strong to 
prevent the hands being turned inde¬ 
pendently when sotting the C. to time. 
The hour wheel, which turns once in 12 
lirs, is raoimted on another pipe carrying 
the hour hand, and bearing on the pipe of 
the cannon pinion. The centre wheel 
gears with the third pinion, on the arbor of 
which the third wheel is mounted. This 
gears with the escape pinion, and the es¬ 
cape wheel is mounted on its arbor. In 
modem 8-day spring-driven C.s there is an 
intermediate wheel between the great and 
centre wheels to allow for an 8 days’ run 
with 1 winding. The wheels are made of 
hard brass; they are cut or hobbed on 
gear-cutting machines. The pinions are of 
steel; in the best work they are hardened, 
tempered, and highly polished. 

It should be noted that there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between tlie gearing In a 


C. and ahnost every other machine, in 
that the gearing is stepped up from the 
great wheel, which generally turns once in 
12 hrs, to the escape wheel which, in a 
grandfather C., usually turns once In a 
minute. Special tooth forms are required 
—the gearing is known as cycloidal as 
against the more usual Involute form used 
in most maohinbtT* 

The escapement is the device which 
controls the driving force. Its primary 
function is to release and then arrest the 
train at regular intervals of time; its 
secondary function is to impart impulse to 
the controller, which is genertilly either a 
pendulum or a balance and spring. The 
time of swing or oscillation can bo and, in 
fuct, is predetermined. In a grandfather 
C. it is 1 sec.; in an ordinary modern 
watch it is k sec. Hence, gearing can be 
so arranged that one wheel will turn once 
in a minuU', another once In an hour, ami 
another once in 12 hrs. 

The escapement employed in the earliest 
mechanical C.s, like the Dover Castle (L, 
was that known as the verge escapement. 
Exactly when and by whom it was in- 
\ ented is unknown, but It was commonly 
used in one form or another in C.s until 
after the middle of the 17 th cent, and in 
watches for more than 100 years after that. 
The controlling device in the earliest 
verge escapement is a horizontal bar, 
called a foliot, mounted centrally on an 
arbor, called the verge, provided with 2 
pallets which alternately release and lock 
the teeth of the escape wheel. The foliot 
swings to and fro and at each swing one 
tooth of the escape wheel is pi^iiiltted 
to escape. A small movable w^olght is 
suspended from each end of the foliot for 
the purpose of regulating the period of 
swing. Moving these weights nearer to 
the centre causes the foliot to swing at 
a quicker rate; moving them outwards 
causes it to swing more slowly. The foliot 
as a controlling device was far from satis- 
ftictory; it had no natural period of swing, 
it was also sensitive to variations in the 
power of the driving force transmitted 
through the train to the escape wheel, and 
these variations w'ere often great, chiefly 
owing to inaccuracies in the gearing. As 
a result, the period of swing was verj' 
variable, and only a crude regulation was 
possible by moving the weights on the 
arms of the foliot. The correct principles 
of toothed gearing were not understood 
until the 18th cent., but before that time 
great improvements in timekeeping 
became possible as a result of the dis¬ 
covery of the properties of the pendulum 
and its application to C.s, 

Galileo (q.v.), when a youth of 17, 
watching the swinglM of the great lamps 
in the cathedral of Pisa and timing the 
swings by counting his own pulse beats, 
observed that they appeared to take just 
the same time to swing through a small arc 
as for a large one. This property of des¬ 
cribing either large or small arcs in equal 
periods of time is known os Isochronism 
(from the Gk isos, equal; chronoa, time). 
Galileo’s deductions tliat the large and 
small swings were Isochronous is not 
absolutely correct, but it is very nearly 
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true for all arcs of BwiuiT of a pendulum 
under about 3". Thle ifi the reason why 
the swine: of the pendulum in a high-class 
C. is kept as smaJl as possible, often about 
2® or even less. Slteht variations in the 
arc do not then affect the timekeeping 
very much. If it is large, however, small 
changes in its size will make appreciable 
variations in the time of swing. In his 
later years Galileo made many experi¬ 
ments with the pendulum, but apparently 
they ail neoessitated manual operation. 
When an old man and blind, in collabora¬ 
tion with his son Vicenzio, he devised 
plans for a pendulum C., but it was not 
finished in his lifetime. 

It was left to others to bring the possi¬ 
bilities of Galileo’s discovery to fruition. 
Although three-quarters of a cent, elapsed 
before the first pendulum-controlled C'. 
saw Hie light of day, it can be stated that 
following the invention of toothed wheels 
and then the verge escapement, accurate 
timekeeping was first made possible as a 
result of the discovery of the properties 
of the pendulum and of its subsequent 
application to C. work. The first success¬ 
ful application of a pendulum in an actual 
C. is often credited to the Dutch physicist, 
Christiaan Huygens (1629-95), who, on 
Christmas Day 1656, completed liis first 
pendulum C. In this the escapement was 
the original verge, but now controlled by 
a pendulum instead of a foliot. The arc 
of swing was large (about 30®~45®), and it 
was only possible to use short and light 
pendulums. Hence, Huygens's applica¬ 
tion of the pendulum, important as it 
seemed to bo In a theoretical sense, and 
bringing about, as it did, some improve¬ 
ment in timekeeping, did not solve the 
problem of making a C. keep really accu¬ 
rate time. Pendulum C.s on Huygens’s 
system were first made in England in 
1658 by AUasuorus Fromanteel ‘on the 
Bank Side In Mosses Alley, Southwark, 
and at the slra of the Mermaid in Loth- 
bury near Bartholomew Lane End, 
London.’ 

Eng. C. makers soon realised that the 
timekeeping of pendulum C.s could never 
be really accurate unless the pendulum 
arc could be made quite smaU. They 
went right to the heart of the problem 
and accomplished the desired object by 
desiring an entirely new escapement, 
in which the arc of swing of the pendulum 
could bo made a lew degrees each side of 
the line of centres. The horizontal wheel 
of the verge escapement was abandoned 
and replaced by a vertical, flat wheel with 
saw-shaped teeth, controlled by pallets at 
either side of a curved piece of steel, the 
shape of which was rather like an anchor. 
This came to be known as the arichor 
eacapemeni. The practical result of being 
able to keep the arc of swing small was 
that the vibrations of the pendulum were 
very nearly isoobronous. It was also 
convenient to use long and relatively 
heavy pendulums, the vibrations of 
which were much less subject to accidental 
disturbances than was the case with short 
and light pendulums; furthermore, a 
hea vy bob is not so likely to be influenced 
by irregularities of the train. It soon 


became the practice t>o use a seconds pen¬ 
dulum in long-case C.s, whether for 
domestic or scientific purposes. Thus, 
the main difiicuities were overcome at one 
stroke, and for the first time it became 
possible to take real advantage of the 
valuable properties of the pendulum as a 
controller for C.s, and to secure time¬ 
keeping accurate to seconds per day in¬ 
stead of minutes. The anchor escape¬ 
ment laid the foundation for all progi’ess 
towards precision timekeeping by pen¬ 
dulum C.s. Its inventor is not definitely 
known. Until recently it was attributed 
to Dr Robert Hooke (q.v.), but there ap¬ 
pears to be no direct evidence for such an 
attribution. The first C.s, with the anchor 
escapement are believed to have been 
made by Wm Clement of London, c. 1670, 
and it is quite possible that it was actually 
his invention. The earliest known anchor 
escapement C. by Wm Clement, dated 
1671, was made for King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge; it is now in the Science Museum, 
S. Kensington. The anchor escapement 
comprises escape wheel, and pallets 
secured to the pallet arbor, to which an 
arm called the crutch is fixed at right 
angles, terminating in a fork or loop to 
embrace the pendulum rod. The action 
is simple. As the pendulum swings in 
either direction, it carries the crutch with 
it and this causes the pallets to oscillate. 
One is raised clear of the teeth of the 
escape wheel, while the other is lowered 
into the path of the teeth on the opposite 
side of the wheel. The driving force is 
trying all the time to make the wheels 
turn, and, as the first pallet is being 
raised, the escape wheel is permitted to 
start moving. As it does so, it pushes the 
pullet out of the way and this action gives 
Impulse to the pendulum through the 
crutch. When the tip of the tooth clears 
the discharge comer of the pallet, the 
e8cur)ement is unlocked and the wheel 
moves freely through a short distance until 
a tooth on its opposite side drops on to the 
face of the second pallet: this locks the 
escapement. It is the drop of the tooth 
on to the pallet that gfives the audible 
‘tick’ of the C. As the pendiHum con¬ 
tinues to swing after a tooth has been 
locked, the pallet is driven further into 
the space between 2 teeth of the escape 
wheel and this causes a slight recoil, or in 
other words the wheel is forced to turn 
backwards slightly. Because of this, the 
anchor escapement is also known as the 
recoil escapement. When the pendulum 
commences its return swing the cycle is 
repeated. With only slight modification, 
the anchor escapement is still found in all 
moderately priced pendulum C.s made 
to-day. 

About 1720, George Graham (q.v.) 
invented the dead-beat escapement, which 
marks one of the most important steps in 
the progress of horology. The Graham 
dead-beat escapement to an improved 
form of anchor escapement, to which it is 
somewhat similar both in appearance and 
action; but thero is no recoil because the 
looking faces of the pallets are arcs of circles 
struck from the pallet arbor. Graham 
aimed at more accurate timekeeping 
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as a result of eliminating unnecessary 
resistances* still further reducing the 
arc of vibration of the pendulum, and 
superior workmanship. This escapement 
was used in astronomical clocks for nearly 
200 years, until superseded by the free 
pendulum. 

Pendulum, The len^h of a pendulum 
is directly proportional to the square of 
the time of swing. The theoretical 
length of a seconds pendulum—l.e. from 
centre of suspension to centre of oscil¬ 
lation—is approximately 3914 in., and 
of a half-second pendulum approximately 
9-78 in. 

Compensation. A compensation pen¬ 
dulum is one which will maintain constant 
length between the centres of suspension 
and of oscillation In all varying changes of 
temp. 

When pendulums were first applied to 
C.s, although a great improvement on 
the foliot, the variation in timekeeping, 
resulting from primitive gearing and the 
interference set up by the verge escape¬ 
ment with its short pendulum, was con¬ 
siderable, far greater tiian any likely to be 
caused by changes of temp. The invon-: 
tion of the anchor escapement and the j 
introduction of the seconds pendulum | 
produced a standard of timekeeping in¬ 
comparably bettor than had been possible 
hitherto. Nevertheless, olockmakera and 
physicists of the period were imable to 
account for variations In rate that were 
still apparent. The Invention of the 
dead-beat escapement, which CTcatly 
reduced escapement disturbance, thereby 
making an improved rate possible, enabled 
Graham to detect the effects of changes of 
temp, on the swing of the pendrdum, and 
to compensate for the errors thus set up he 
conceived the Idea of providing a Jar filled 
with a quantity of mercury as a pendulum 
bob. He set up 2 C.s in an attic, facing 
S., where the daily extremes of temp, both 
in winter and summer would be experi- 
euced at their greatest, one fitted with an 
ordinarj' pendulum and the other with a 
mercurial pendulmn of this nature. After 
a trial extending over about 4 years he 
found that the mercurial pendulum main¬ 
tained a much superior rate, and that 
adequate compensation for temp, changes 
could be achieved, provided the quantity 
of mercury of the Jar was riglit. He 
communicated his invention to the Royal 
Society In 1726. Many mercurial pen¬ 
dulums have boon made. In some 
bracket C.s there is a double Jar instead of 
a single one. The close adjustment of a 
mercurial pendulum, however, is a tedious 
business, and other, more simple, methods 
were also attempted. 

Some time before 1727 and working 
^te independently of Graham, John 
Harrison (q.v.), contrived what is gener¬ 
ally called the grid-iron pendulum, which 
consists of 9 rods. 5 of steel and 4 of brass. 
It takes advantage of the different co¬ 
efficients of expansion of the 2 metals. 
The sev. rods are so arranged that the 
steel rods expand downwards In heat, 
tending to increase the length of the pen¬ 
dulum, while the brass rods expand 
upwards. The lengths of the 2 materials 
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are calculated so that the downward ex¬ 
pansion of the steel will bo compensated 
by the upward expansion of the brass. 

Many other compensation pendulums 
have been introduced using the same 
principle. Some have been mad© by 
using conoontric tubes of steel and brass 
or zinc. The modem method of com¬ 
pensating for temp, errors is to use pen¬ 
dulums made of materials which have 
such small coefficients of expansion as 
to require very little compensation. The 
material generally used to-day for pen¬ 
dulums of this nature is the alloy called 
invar (short for invariable), which consists 
of 3C per cent nickel, 69 per cent iron, 
4 per cent mangunoso, and 1 per cent 
carbon. The original invar alloy was 
developed in France, r. 1900, by Dr 
Charles-Edouard Guillaume; Brit, alloys 
are now available. 

Maintaining power. In high-grade C.s, 
or where more than usual accuracy is 
required, maintaining power must be 
provided to keep the C. going during the 
process of winding up. The earliest form 
of maintaining power is known us Huy¬ 
gens’s endless rope, in which the weight 
i.s Inmg on a rope or, more recently, a 
chniii between 2 pulleys wiiii suitable 
spikes to hold the rope or chain, one of 
wliich is fixed to tlie main arl)or and the 
otlior is provided with rat(‘het or click 
and is secured to the frame. Half tho 
power of the weight is thus always being 
exerted on either side of the rope. Pulling 
on tlie endless rope, after it has passed 
over tho second pulley, raises the weight 
without taking the power off tho groat 
wheel. The most usual form, invented 
by John Harrison, wtis that in which 
connection between the great wheel of tho 
C. and the winding arbor is maintained by 
means of a subsidiary spring, Tliis latter 
is alwa.VvS kept under tension wdiilo the 
C. is going; but immediately winding 
starts, it automatically comes Intn action 
by a click acting on a ratchet on the great 
wheel, and its force is sufficient to keep tho 
C. going while winding proe^eeds. The 
going barrel employed in modem C.s and 
watches requires no maintaining power, 
since tho mainspring is wound from the 
arbor end and exerts its power from the 
barrel end. Thus, tho act of winding 
docs not remove tlie power from the great 
wheel. 

Electric clocks. I'he first electric C. was 
made by Alexander Bain, an Edinburgh 
clockmaker who settled in London. He 
devised and made many different types, 
and from his Inventions many of the 
modern olectric C.s developed. None of 
liis C.s w’as entirely successful because of 
bad contacts, improvements in which were 
to come with the introduction of better 
materials. 

In 1894, Frank Hope-Jones and George 
B. Bowel I invented a system whereby a 
pendulum could be maintained In motion 
by an electric battery, being given an 
impulse every half-mhiute by a gravity 
arm, released by the pendulum and re¬ 
stored by the current. At tho same time, 
an impulse could be sent to any number 
of secondary or impulse dials, for each of 
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which an additional 1 to H ^olts was used. 
By this system a master C. can control any 
number of impxilse dials, gdytnsr the same 
time in any required number of places. 
Many municipal buJldlnirs, railway 
stations, and the like employ this Master 
C. Hystem. 

In 1922 Wm Hamilton Shortt invented 
a free pendulum, the accuracy of which 
was such as to enable astronomers to 
detect sligrht variations in the speed of 
rotation of the earth. The first free 
pendiiium was installed at tiie Pldinburffh 
Observatory. The principle is that ar» 
elootrically driven i>onduJum, which is 
used to show the time, gives impulse lo 
an otherwise ontircly svvdnglng pendulam. 
'Fho free pendulum then corrects the slave 
T^endulum by means of electric contacts 
and a device known us the ‘hit and miss 
eynohronisor.* Until just before tlie 
Second World War the Shortt Free Pen¬ 
dulum was used as the standard C. in 
most of the observatories throughout the 
world. It has now been superseded by 
the quarts crystal (’. 

In 1918 II. E. Warren, in the U.8.A., 
invented the synchronous electric C., 
which relies on pulses of alternating cur- 
rtnit for its powder. With the advent of 
the grid scheme in Britain the alterna¬ 
tions of the current were time-controlled 
at t'iO cycles per see. Since 1930 syn¬ 
chronous C.8, which aro merely plugged in 
to the mains, have been product in large 
<iuantitie8. They arc really electric 
meters counting out the number of alter¬ 
nations of tlie supply, and, by means of 
suitable reduction gearing, showing the 
time of day on a conventional dial. A 
synchronous C. must corrform to the alter¬ 
nations of the current. It cannot go 
cither faster or slower. Hence so long 
as the alternations aro time-controlled h 
synchronous C. cannot gain or lose. The 
< ontrol at the power station is effected by 
means of a frequency control meter, com¬ 
prising a very jmciirate pendulum (\ 
showing Greenwich Mean Time and 
checked nt frcaiuent inter^^als, and a 
synchronous motor C, showing the time 
being producf'd by tlio station. By 
observing the 2 sets of hands the engineer 
in charge ran cither speed up or slow' dowm 
his generator. It sometimes happens in 
peak periods that the alternations will 
drop off, causing the C\ to go slow% but 
any such errors are corrected in the pow'cr 
station, generally at night, so that the C. 
is brought io exact time at least once 
every day. It has no cumulative error 
like an ordinary mechanical O. Moreover, 
since it is geared down, larger pivots and 
Ix^arings, also heavier oil or e\en grease 
can be used, and since it has neither 
cHcapeinent, mainspring, nor weight, wear 
is less than in an ordinary C. One of the 
disadvantages la that, should the current 
fall for any reason, tho C. will stop. Some 
are made with self-starting motoi*s, w'hich 
will start up Immediately the current is 
restored, but showing the wrong time. 
Others need to be manually restarted. 

Many modern electric C.a have a more 
or leas conventional movement, driven by 
a spring which Is rewound electrically 


every few minutes; an ordinary torch 
battery will keep such a C. going for 
upwards of a year. In others, the pen¬ 
dulum or balance is driven by electricity, 
and in turn drives the train. 

Striking and chiming clocks. The 
method now employed in striking C.8 was 
invented in 1676 by Edward Booth, who 
later changed his name to Barlow. An 
entirely separate train of wheels, operated 
by its own driving force, is required. Its 
object is to raise the hammer and then 
release it to strike on the bell or gong. 
Mechanism for locking and releasing the 
striking train and counting the number of 
blows to bo struck is also provided. The 
striking train is released by the going 
tralm and only comes into action when 
the C. is about to strike; it locks itself 
after the appropriate number of blows has 
been struck. The mechanism controlling 
the striking work is planted on the front 
Plato of tho movement behind the dial. 
It comprises a series of levers, which are 
raised by a pin on the minute wheel, or 
cannon pinion; a rack provided with a 
number of teeth, and a snail-shaped cam 
mounted on the hour wheel of the motitm 
work, divided into 12 steps, each of wdiich 
is progressively deeper from tho highest to 
the lowest, which together determine the 
number of blows to bo struck. As the C. 
goes, the levers are raised, and the rack is 
released so that its tail falls on one of the 
steps of the snail. This liberates the 
number of teeth ou the reck to correspond 
with tho hour to be struck. At the precise 
hour the levers drop off tho pin on the 
motion work and this unlocks the striking 
train; one blow is struck for each tooth 
of the rack that was liberated and which 
Is now ‘gathered’ by the striking train. 
When All the teeth of the rack have been 
gathei'ed, tho striking train looks Itself 
ready to be released at the next hour (or 
half hour as the case may be). 

Quarter-chiming work for domestic C.s 
was first Introduced c. 1630, both hours 
and quarters being sounded upon bells. 
Circular gongs were first made in about 
1830, and tho type of straight rod gong 
m>w almost universally employed in 
chiming C.s was invented c. 1890. A 
third train is necessary in a chiming C., 
similar to the sttiking train. The going 
train discharges the chiming train which, 
in turn, discharges the striking train after 
completing tho chimes at tho hour. Usu¬ 
ally, thero is a ‘ self-correcting ’ device to 
ensure that tho qunrtei's will always be 
chimed in tho correct sequence. 

The most popular chime tune Is the 
‘Westminster,* os chimed by the great C. 
at tho Houses of Parliament, generally 
known as ‘Big Ben,’ although strictly 
speaking that is the name given to the 13i- 
ton bell upon w'hlch the hours are struck, 
and which Is named after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, First Commissioner of Works at the 
time of Its installation (1860) (see GuiM- 
thoupk). The chime was originally com¬ 
posed for the C. at Great St Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge; it was developed by 
Dr Crotch and Dr Jowett from a phrase in 
Handel’s ‘I know that my Redeemer 
llveth,’ 
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Most striking and ohlming C.s have a 
device whereby they can be silenced at 
will. Many have alternate obimes. Some 
old Eng. C.s, notably by Joseph Knibb, 
stmck the Rom. numeral equivalent to 
the hour on 2 bells. In this the ‘ I * of the 
Rom. number is struck on a higher pitched 
bell, while the Is struck on a lower 
pitched bell. *X* is represented by 2 
successive blows on the lower pitched 
bell. C.s are also made to strike ship’s 
time. 


Romans to the Etruscans, who released 
her on account of her bravery. She was 
allowed also to choose other hostages for 
release, and she chose the youngest. A 
statue was erected to her in the Via Sacra. 

Clog Almanac, anct kind of calendar, 
usually made of wood, though sometimes 
of metal. It was square in shape, and on 
it were notched the months and the days 
with special marks for saints’ days. It 
was supposed to have originated in 
Denmark. 
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A lann clocks. The alarm C. has a separ¬ 
ate train for the alarm mechanism, which 
is set by means of a hand in connection 
with a small dial. The alarm mechanism 
Is held locked by the going train until the 
appropriate time, when it is released to 
ring the alarm until silenced or run down. 

See also Chronograph; Chronometer; 
Horology; Watch. See F. J. Britten, 
Watch and Clock Makers* Handbook, 1896; 
G. H. Baillie, Watches, 1929; J. D. Robert¬ 
son, The Evolviion of Clockwork, 1931; 
J. E. Haswell, Horology, 1937; D. de 
Carle, British Time, 1947, and Watch¬ 
makers* and Clockmakers* Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, 1950: G. F. C. Gordon, Clock¬ 
making, Past ana Present <2nd revised od. 
by A. V. May), 1949; T. P. CaraererCuse, 
The Story of Watches, 1952. 

Clodius, see Claudius, Publius. 

Glodius, AlUnus, see Albinus. 

Cloelia, Rom. maiden sent as a hostage 
to Porsena. After escaping by swim¬ 
ming the Tiber she was sent back by the 


Clogheen, tn of Rep. of Ireland in the eo. 
of Tipperary, about 13 ^ m. WSW. of 
Clonmel, at the N. end of the famous 
*Vee’ road. Pop. 700, 

Clogher, vil. of co. Tyrone, N. Ireland, 
near the S, border of the co., the original 
cathedral tn of the diocese. F.M. Vis¬ 
count Alexander was 6. in the C. valley. 
I’op. 300. 

Clogs, shoes worn bv peasant people in 
ser. countries of the Continent, and also 
used in the N. of England and parts of 
Scotland and Wales. The uppers are of 
leather and the soles are made of wood. 

Cloister (Lat. clattstrum, an enclosure; 
Fr. clottre), quadrilateral space, sur¬ 
rounded by an ambulatory or covered 
passage to shelter from rain, etc., 
attached to monastic buildings and cathe¬ 
drals, and often also to collegos. The C. 
was usually built on the 8. aide of the 
church, 80 as to beneflit by the sunshine. 
Canterbury, Chester, and Gloucester have 
fine examples of Benedictine C.s. In the 
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Middle Agea the church wius on one side 
of the ambulatorF and the refectory on 
the side opposite, whilst SI. and W. were 
the ohapter<hous6, larders, and cellars. 
Almost invariably the dormitories were on 
the upper storey. On the side skirting 
the quadrangle pillars and arches, some¬ 
times decorated with elaborate carving 
and delicate-patterned traceries, sup¬ 
ported the cloistral roof, which was often 
vaulted. At Gloucester, the exquisite 
fan-traoeried vaulting is still In perfect 
preservation. Besides walking daily in 
the C.s for recreation—from the ambu¬ 
latory at Mont St Michel they could see on 
all sides the great Atlantic—the monks 
used also to hold schools for novices and 
to paint, carve, and read theology in the 
recesses or stalls on the inner side. Here, 
too, they oould talk at certain hours. The 
central space was usually occupied by a 
square grass-plot, as at Westminster 
Abbey. Among many beautiful C.s still 
in existence may be cited those of St John 
Lateran at liome, of Monreale In Sicily, 
and of the Canipo Santo at Pisa, where the 
spacious ambulatories are actually 4 in 
number. 

Clonskilty, seaport and mrkt tn on C. 
Bay In SW. of co. Cork, Rep. of Ireland. 
It is the terminus of a branch of the 
Cork, Bandon, and S. Coast Railway, and 
has tlax and mineral water Industries. 
Michiiel Collins U890-1922) was 6. In C. 
Pop. 2865. 

Clonard, vil. of co. Meath, Rep. of Ire¬ 
land, 16 m. SW. of Trim, where the great 
monastic school of C., renowned through¬ 
out Europe in the Middle Ages, was 
founded by St Finlon in the 6th cent. 

Clone (from Gk kl6n, a twig, spray, or 
slip of a plant chosen for propagWition), a 
term applied to a group of plant progeny 
vegetatively produced of a single In¬ 
dividual plant, and having the same 
genetical constitution. 

Clones, tu of Rep. of Ireland, in the co. 
of Monaghan. It possesses the mins of 
an old abbey. Pop. 2400. 

Clonfer^ par. and tn on the Shannon 
and the Grand Canal, In the SE. of co. 
Galway, Rep. of Ireland. Pop. 1633. 

Clongowes Wood College, Naas, co. 
Kildare, Rep. of Ireland, secondary 
boarding school for boys, founded in 1814. 
It was the first stable Jesuit College in 
Ireland. There are now 360 boys in the 
college, and courses prescribed by tbe 
Irish Dept of Secondary Education are 
followed. 

Clonmaonois, vil. of oo. Offaly. Rep. of 
Ireland, one of the most celebrated of 
Ireland’s holy places. The monastic city 
fl. from AD 548 for 1000 years until its 
despoliation by the Eng. garrison of 
Athloiie. Sec P. C. Molloy, Guide to C. 
Pop. 925. 

Clonmel, municipal bor. and co. tn of 
CO. Tipperary, Rep. of Ireland, on the 
Sulr. It is a tourist centre, and is famous 
as the bp. of Sterne. Formerly the centre 
for Bianebni’s system of jaunting cars 
(1816). Besides exporting agric. produce 
It has tanneries and flour-mills. Pop. 
10,600. 

Clontarf, residential dist. of the city of 
E.K, 3 


Dublin, Hep. of Ireland, incorporated 
under the Dublin Corporation Act, 1900. 

Clonus, involuntary, rapid, alternating 
contraction and relaxation of antagonistic 
pairs of muscles. See also under Re¬ 
flexes. 

Cloots, or Clootz, Jean Baptiste, Baron 
von (1755-94), Fr. revolutionary, h, at 
Gnadenthal near Cleves, Rhineland. He 
was of Prussian nationality, and took a 
prominent part in the affairs of the Fr. 
Revolution. Alter travelling in Europe 
he went to Paris in 1789, on the out¬ 
break of the Revolution, and joined the 
Jacobin Club. He renounced his title, 
and took the name of * Anaoharais C.* In 
1792 he became a Fr. citizen, and became 
notorious for his denunoiations of religion. 
But he made an enemy of Robespierre, and 
was guillotined during the Terror. 

Close (Lat. clausum, shnt), in England, 
an enclosed space forming the precinct of 
a cathedral or monastery. In Scotland 
and in colloquial English the word is used 
for a narrow passage leading to a block of 
tenement houses, to the entrance of a 
court, or from a main street. 

Close-hauled, term applied to the 
general arrangement of the sails of a 
ship when she is travelling as near as 
possible to the direction of the wind. 
Square-rigged vessels when C. make a 
small angle with the line of the wind’s 
direction, hut cutters and luggers can sail 
very much nearer to it. 

Close Times, those seasons of the year 
during which, by law or by mutual agree¬ 
ment, gome, wild birds, salmon, certain 
animals, and certain fish may not be shot 
or caught. These C. T. vary to a certain 
extent in different countries and localities, 
but they will generally bo found to include, 
the breeding or spawning times of the 
species in question. In most cases the 
C. T. in Great Britain are fixed by the 
game laws and a series of Wild Birds 
I’roteotion Acts, of which the chief were 
passed in 1880, 1904, and 1908, but in 
some cases sportsmen are ruled by un¬ 
written but equally binding rules. There 
are, for example, no statutory t\ T. for 
foxes and rabbits, but in practice there is 
no fox-hxmting from April till 1 Nov. 
Unwritten law likewise fixes the deer- 
hunting period for stags from about 12 
Aug. to 12 Oct., and for hinds from 10 
Nov. to the end of Mar. An Act of 1892 
prohibits the sale of hares or leverets 
caught in Great Britain from Mar. to 
July, imder penalty of a heavy fine, and 
this has the effect of creating a close time. 
In Ireland this period is fixed from the 
berinning of April to 12 Aug, 

In England and Wales hares, rabbits, 
woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, and heath 
or moor game (ana the eggs of swan, wild 
duck, teal, and widgeon) are protected 
under the game laws, though no close time 
is fixed for them by those laws. In Scot¬ 
land tbe same remarks apply to deer and 
hares, to the first 4 birds, and to wild 
duck. The close time for all wild birds in 
Great Britain, \mder the Wild Birds Pro¬ 
tection .\ctR, 1880 to 1939, is from 2 Mar. 
to 31 July (inclusive), and certain eggs are 
also protected under the same Acts. 

*8 
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The game laws fix the following close 
times for various Idnds of game, all dates 
iuclusive: black gome or heath fowl, 11 
Deo. to 19 Aug. (in certain parts 31 Aug.); 
grouse, 11 Deo. (10 DeOy Scotland) to 11 
Aug. in all parts of the U.K.; ptarmigan, 
in England none, in Scotland 11 Deo. to 
11 Aiig., in Ireland 11 Dec. to 19 Aug.; 
partridge, 2 Feb. to 31 Aug. throughout; 
pheasant, 2 Feb. to 30 Sept, throughout. 
Christmas Day and all Sundays are C. T. 
for game. In Ireland male deer are pro* 
tected from 1 Jan. to 9 June, fallow deer 
from 29 Sept, to 9 June, hares from 20 
April to 12 Aug., landrail from 11 Jan. 
to 19 Sept., and quail from 11 Jan. to 
19 Sept. In England and Scotland the 2 
last-named come under the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts already referred to. 
Otter-hunting lasts from 15 April to 15 
Sept. In addition to these general rules, 
provisions are made by the secretary of 
state by which protection may be granted 
to certain birds in particular localities at 
other times on application from the local 
authorities. The Salmon Fisheries Act, 
fixing the close time in England ^md Woles 
for nets from 1 Sept, to 1 Feb., and for 
rods from 2 Nov. to 1 Feb., lias been varied 
considerably in different parts of the 
country, but it always begins for nets not 
later than 1 Nov., and lasts for a minimum 
of 154 days. For rods it must not begin 
later than 1 Dec., and the minimum 
period is 92 days. In Scotland the close 
time for salmon, usually lasting from 27 
Aug. to 10 I’eb. for nets, and from 1 Nov. 
to 10 Fob. for rods, must not be less than 
168 days for nets. 

There are also weekly C. T, in the 
British Isles, including Sunday, which 
vary from 24 to 48 hrs. The Fresh-water 
Fisheries Act of 1878 fixed a close time for 
fresh-water fish not caught in private 
waters from mid Mar. to mid June, except 
for certain specified parts of the country. 
Crabs and lobsters under a certain size 
(crabs 44 in. across bfick, lobsters 8 in. in 
length) may not be sold, and protection is 
also given to soft crabs and crabs with 
spawn. The protection of oysters varies 
according to local regulations. A genertU 
close time for deep-sea oysters is fixed by 
the Fisheries Act of 1877 in Great Britain 
from 15 June to 4 Aug. There are game 
laws and various regulations for the pro¬ 
tection of animals in most countries, 
sometimes of an extremely stringent 
nature. 

Closed Shop, term, first used in America, 
to Indicate shops or factories from which 
non-union labour is excluded at the insist¬ 
ence of trade-union workers. The guilds- 
men or craftsmen of the late Middle Ages 
vigorously Insisted in England on the 
exclusion from their work of workers who 
were not of their crafts or guilds. In the 
U.S.A. (where there is no political levy) a 
O. S. Is an Industrial estab. in which the 
employer proscribes, as a condition of 
employment, that each worker shall 
belong to bis appropriate trade union. 
Where 2 trade unions compete for the 
support of a craft, the union which is 
accepted as ‘appropriate* is determined 
by a somewhat intricate process operated 


by a Federal Board of Industrial Relations, 
a gov. body the like of which does not 
exist in Britain. The position of the 
employer is that the imions compel him 
to lay down the condition of union 
membership, and the board tells him 
which is the union, in each craft, to which 
a monopoly has been granted. In effect 
he acts as honoroiy treasurer of the 
monopoly union, deducting its subscrip¬ 
tions from the employees’ wages. In 
Britain, theoretically at least, ao employer 
insists only upon trade-union membership, 
leaving the employee free to choose his 
union. The effect of the C. S. is to 
compel men to associate with a movement 
which is quasi-political, to reduce the 
supply of labour in an indiistry, raise the 
w^ages of union labour, and make con¬ 
sumers pay higher prices than are 
necessary. 

Closure, or Cldture, In pari, procedure a 
method of putting an end to a debate 
which compels the House to decide upon 
the matter under discussion. The C. wos 
first authorised by the Urgency Rules of 
1881, upon amotion to vest in the Speaker 
the powers of the House for tlie rofifu^a- 
tion of its business. The obstmetionist 
methods of the Irish Nationalist members 
induced the House to carry the motion, 
wliich was afterwards ponnanontly estab. 
by a standing order in 1882. That order 
provides that the opinion of the House 
may be taken fortlivvith upon any motion 
‘that the question bo now put’; tiio C. 
may bo moved either nt the conclusion of a 
speech or whilst a member is addressing 
the House, and, in the latter event, it 
intercepts any motion which it was the 
.Speaker’s intention to submit. Tho 
Speaker (or chairman of ways and means 
has an absolute discretion in allowing a (’. 
motion to be put; but in practice ho 
intervenes where such a motion is in his 
opinion an abuse of the rules of the House 
or an infringement of the rights of tlio 
minority. Analogous to the C. are the 
motions ‘ that certain words in the clause 
stand part of the clause,’ or ‘that a clause 
stand part of (or be added to) tho Bill’; 
such motions override all power of 
amendment. C. may also bo moved at 
tho moment for ‘interruption of business' 
—that is, at the expiration of the time 
fixed for tho transaction of certain 
business, when tho Speaker adjoinns the 
debate and vacates the chair to make his 
report to the House. Reflections on the 
vote of C. are out of order, os are also 
questions to ministers respecting 0. The 
presence of more than 100 members is 
required to make the C. vote effectual, or 
20 ill tho case of the C. being put In a 
standing committee, A far more drastic 
method of curtailing the length of a debate 
is that of C. by compartments, called also 
the guillotine. This Is a device whereby a 
definite period or periods may be set apart 
by tho rules of the House for the discussion 
of the various stages and portions of a 
Bill; at the expiration of each period of 
time the discussion is automatically 
closed, whether concluded or not, without 
tho leave of the Speaker or chairman being 
. required, and the majority in the House 
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carry that portion of the Bill. It was first 
used in 1887 on the occasion of the 
Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Bill; 
It was also used in the debates on the 
Home Rule Bill, 1893, and the Education 
Bill, 1902. From the return of the 
Liberals in 1906 it became a characteristic 
feature of pari, procedure. See Paiilia- 

MKNT. 

Clotaire I (497-561), Frankish kinfr, 
was one of the 4 sons of Clovis who, 
at ilia father’s death (511), received his 
share of the kingdom. Including: the cities 
of Soisaons, Cambral, and Laon. By 
arranging for the murder of his brother’s 
children he socurod Tours and Poitiers in 
524, and 10 years later, after the fall of 
Burgundy, acquired Grenoble. In fact 
his whole roign was ono of annexations. 
At tho death of Chlldobert, his brother, 
with whom ho had warred against the 
V^iaigoths, he became King of all Qaul 
(558), and ho also ruled over much of 
Germany and exacted tribiite from the 
Su.xoiis. 

Clotaire II (d. 629), Frankish king, 
finally obtained tho whole Frankish king¬ 
dom in 613. Tlie many concessions he 
made to the nobility account for the 
comparative tranciuillity of his rule. 

Cloth, see Cloth Manufacture 
AND Finishing; Cotton; Fabrics; Tex¬ 
tile. 

Cloth Manufacture and Finishing. 

Wovtm cloth or fabric is made in looms 
which i)ermit a long ‘sheet’ of closely 
spaced parallel warp yarns to be inter¬ 
laced by weft yarn passing backwards and 
forwards from one aide of tho ‘sheet’ to 
the otlier, being directed imdor some and 
over others of the warp yams according to 
the particular weaving pattern desired. 
The ciiaracter of tlio fairly rigid structure 
thus produced is determined by the thick¬ 
ness of the yarns, their spacing in the warp 
and weft, and also by the type of fibre 
used—cotton, wool, silk, linen, regener¬ 
ated colluloHo and protein rayons, cellu¬ 
lose iicetnte, or tho newer synthetic 
fibres such os nylon, Terylone, Orion, 
Oynel, etc. Non-wo^TU cloth such os 
wool felt liavlug considerable industrial 
importance is made by processing a web of 
intermingled wool fibres under suitable 
conditions of pressure and moist heat to 
cause tho fibres to matt together—no 
yam is used. Of increasing Importance is 
tho production of non-woven or bonded- 
fibre fabrics, made by first preparing a 
wob of intermingled fibres of almost any 
typo, not necessarily inoluding wool, but 
having evenly distributed among them a 
bonding agent which mider appropriate 
conditions can be made active to cement 
the fibres loosely, together and thus give 
a relatively thick, soft, porous cloth. A 
much favoured method for bonding the 
fibres in this type of cloth is to intermix a 
suitable proportion of thermoplastic fibres, 
such as the synthetic or cellulose acetate 
fibres, and then caoso these to become 
effective by heat and pressure, possibly 
assisted by treatment of tho composite 
material with an organic solvent to render 
these bonding fibres tacky. 

Following manufacture cloths have to 


be Inspected for faults wliich may then be 
cori'ected by hand. But even after such 
inspection the cloth is generally unsuitable 
for immediate use in the manuf. of 
clothing—the cloth os It comes from tlie 
loom is usually thready and harsh to 
handle and may be oily, stained, and 
dirty. It is thus usually sent forward for 
scouring, bleaching, dyeing, or printing, 
and finally finishing. Such treatment 
may make the cloth not only more 
attractive but also more useful and 
durable. 

Cloth finishing. However the cloth 
may have been treated subsequently to 
weaving, finishing is the lost important 
stage of processing, and there are many 
different forms of finishing. One form is 
concerned with modifying tho compact¬ 
ness of cloth structure. It may consist of 
raising a pile on tho fabric surface by 
suitable treatment with roUers covered 
with wire carding or teazles (usually the 
former), thus making the fabric soft and 
spongy, or it may consist of running the 
cloth between heavy rollers (these may be 
heated and subject to slip) to fiatteu it 
and give it a smooth lustrous appearance. 
Another method for compacting the struc- 
tm*o of a cloth, particularly linen cloth. Is 
that of pounding it with heavy wooden 
‘fallers’ in a beetling machine. A 
Schreiner finish involves running tho 
fabric between a compressed paper roller 
and a hot steel roller engraved with skew 
parallel lines (250 to 300 per linear in.), 
thus giving it a very high lustre not attain¬ 
able by any other method. An embossed 
fluish is obtained similarly using a steel 
roller appropriately engraved. 

The emphasis to-day is on finishing 
cloths 80 that tho particular effect pro¬ 
duced is fast to washing, and with cotton 
and viscose rayon cloths particularly 
success in this direction has boon achieved 
by having a thermosettling resin (made 
from urea- or molamine-formaldehydo 
condensation products) present at the time 
of applioation of the finish imd then 
running the cloth through a chamber 
where it is exposed for a few minutes to a 
temp, of about 150° C. to set and inaolubil- 
ise the resin. Simple formation of such a 
rosin in cotton and rayon cloth in this way 
can produce fast-to-washing crease-resist 
and shrink-resist finishes, it \isually being 
necessary to apply a higher proportion, 
say 15 to 20 per cent, of resin to secure a 
useful degree of crease resistance. Em¬ 
bossed and Schreiner finishes produced 
with the aid of a resin are fast to water, 
whereas without resin such finishes are 
easily washed out. 

Tho new ‘ wash and wear ’ cloths which 
do not require to he ironed after washing, 
since they dry (In air) to their original 
state, are produced by resin finishing. 
Washable glazed chintz cloths are simi¬ 
larly produced with a resin being present 
during tho calendering treatment, in¬ 
volving passage between 2 rollers geared 
to run with dmerent surface velocities so 
as to produce friction on the surface. 

Wool cloths are not subjected to so wide 
a variety of finishes as are cotton $.nd 
rayon cloths. The most nsual form of 
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flnifthing luTolTes a hot pressing in the 
presence of moisture which oontnbutes to 
the setting of the wool fibres. A very 
important wool finish is that by which the 
cloth is treated with a hypochlorite (other 
chemicals may be used) solution to render 
the fibres non-felting, and the cloth is thus 
not likely to shrink in washing as a result 
of felting. 

Softness of handle in all types of cloth 
can usually be secured by impregnating 
them with one of the many types of 
softeners now available; increased fullness 
of handle and even stiffness can be 
obtained by the use of selected filling 
substances. Modem softening and stiffen - 
ing agents have the useful property of 
being strongly retained by the cloth so 
that the finish is permanent. 

Shrink-resist finishes are produced by 
running the cloth through a special 
machine which can close up the weft 
threads (this shortens the cloth) to a 
point at which In washing the cloth shows 
no tendency to close up further. This 
mechanical finish can be combined with 
treatment with a resin or formaldehyde 
to make the closing up more permanent in 
the case of regenerated oelluloBe (viscose) 
fibre materials. However the cloth is 
finished It must (usually by a stentering 
treatment) be brought to a desired length 
and width with its warp and weft threads 
straight and crossing at right angles to 
each other. It is then ready for immedi¬ 
ate use or for making up into various 
articles and garments. 

See J. T. Marsh, An Iniroduction to 
Textile Finishing; H. Greenwood, A 
Handbook of Weaving and Manufacturing, 
1948; A. J. Hall, Standard Handbook 
of Textiles (4tb ed.), 1954; A Handbook 
of Textile Dyeing and Printing, 1955; 
A Handbook of Textile Finishing (2nd ed.), 
1957. 

Clothes, see Dress. 

ClothUde, or Clothilda, St (475-545), 
daughter of Chilperic, King of Burgundy, 
and the wife of Clovis, King of the Franks, 
She exerted great influence over her hus¬ 
band, and persuaded him to become a 
Christian. Together they built the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Paris, afterwards 
called Ste Genevidve, in which they were 
both buried. At the death of Clovis C. 
retired to the abbey of St Martin at Tours. 

Clothing, see Dress. 

Clotho, one of the Fates. See Moirae. 

Clothworkers' Company, one of the 12 

g reater livery companies of the city of 
ondon. A royal charter was granted in 
1628 on the amalgamation of the Fullers 
(1480) and Shearmen (1507). The com¬ 
pany’s first hall, built in Mincing Lane in 
1480 by the Shearmen, was destroyed in 
the Great Fire (1666). The third hall 
(opened 1860) was destroyed during the 
Second World War, and a fourth hall Is 
now being rebuilt on the old site. The 
diarist Pepys was master of the company 
in 1677. 

ClAture, see Closure. 

Cloud, mass of mist consisting of minute 
globules of water formed of condensed 
aaueous vapoxir floating In the atmosphere. 
Sometimes the condensed vapour is 


solidified into minute fragments of loo 
or snow, this being particularly the case 
with cirrus, cirrostratus, and oirro- 
oumulus C.8, where the refraction of light 
by the loe-crystaJs often gives the ap¬ 
pearance of a nolo. In outline the classi¬ 
fication of the 0.8 is based upon that 
originally put forward by Luke Howard 
at the beginning of the 10th cent., namely 
cirrus, the thread C.; cumulus, the heap 

C. ; stratus, the flat C. or level sheet; and 
nimbus, the rain C. The details of a 
more precise classification occupied the 
attention of meteorolo^sts in many 
conntries during the latter part of the 
cent., among whom were specially promi¬ 
nent the Englishmen, the Rev. Clement 
Ley and the Honourable Ralph Aber- 
crombv. Other meteorologists who were 
specially active in this work were Prof. 
H. H. Hildobrandsson, of Uppsala, 
Sweden; M. L6on Teissoronc do Bort, of 
Paris; and M. A. Riggenbach, of Ziirich, 
Switzerland. A classification was agreed 
at the International conference at Munich 
in 1891, and as a sequel tho first ed. of the 
International Atlas of Clouds appeared in 
1895; the last appeared in 1910, and is 
now out of print. After the First World 
War the need for a new atlas was acutely 
felt, and an international commission for 
the study of C.s was set up in 1922, under 
the presidency of Gen, K. Delcambre, tho 
director of tho OfiBce National M6t^oro- 
iogique de France, to undertake this work. 
An ^abridged edition for tho use of ob¬ 
servers’ was produced in 1930, and the 
complete atlas with separate eds. having 
tho text in French, English, and Gorman 
was pub. in 1932. In this atlas a modi¬ 
fication was introduced which was of very 
great Importance. In the earUer atlas 
the C. had been considered as an entity 
rather than as a feature of the sky wliich 
should be considered In relation, not only 
to all the other C.s present, but also to 
the development in time. Tills involved 
some radical changes in the conception 
of how C.s should be viewed, and some 
differences In the nomenclature of C.s. 
This conception has led to the inter¬ 
national codes for reporting C. types, and 
in the atlas an attempt was made to give 
In order examples not only of the basic 
classification but also of the sky types to 
which numbers are ^ven in the reporting 
codes. Alter the Second World War. 
1939-45, some amendments were made to 
the reporting codes at tho twelfth con¬ 
ference of directors, held at Washington, 

D. C., in 1047: the most important new 
features are the omission of ‘ nimbus ’ and 
the inclusion of the new type ’nimbo- 
stratus.’ 

The following summary of the inter¬ 
national classification is based on Part I 
of the Eng. ed. of the International Atlas 
of Clouds. A new IntemeUional Cloud 
Atlas has been pub. by the World Mete¬ 
orological Organisation. 


Table of Cloud Classification 

At nearly all levels C.s may appear 
under the following forms: (a) isolated 
heap C.8 with vertical development during 
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their formation, and a spreading out when 
they are dissolving; (6) sheet 0.8 which 
are divided up into filaments, scales, or 
rounded masses, and which are often 
stable or in process of disintegration; (c) 
more or less continuous G. sheets, often 
in process of formation or growth. 

Classifkoation into families and genera 
is as follows: 

FamUih A consists of high C.8 (mean 
lower level 6000 metres (20,000 ft)). It 
should be noted that the heights given 
are for temperate lats. and refer, not to 
sea level, but to the general level of the 
land in the region. In certain cases there 
may be large departures from the given 
mean heights, especially os regards cirrus, 
which may be found at any height where 
ice crj'stals can exist. 

Form b 1. Genus Cirrus. 

2. Genus Clrrocumulus. 

Form c 3. Genus Clrrostratus. 

Family B: Middle C-s (mean upper 
level 6000 metres (20,000 ft), mean lower 
level 2000 metres (6500 ft)). 

Form b}^* Altocumulus. 

Most altocumulus and stratocumulus C.s 
come* under category h; but the varieties 
cuumliformls and particularly castellatus 
belong to category a. 

Form 0 5. Genus Altostratus. 

Family C: Low C.s (mean upper level 
2000 metros (6500 ft), mean lower level 
close to the ground). 

Form b } Stratocumulus. 

Most altocumulus and stratocumulus C.s 
oorne under catwory b; but the vaiietic^s 
cumullformis and particularly castellatus 
belong to category a. 

/> / 7. Genus Stratus, 
rorm Genus Nimbostratus. 

Family I): C.s with vertical develop¬ 
ment (mean upper level that of the cirrus, 
mean lower level 500 metres (1600 ft)), 
a / Gcnus Cuinulus. 

Genus Cmmilonirabus, 

Definitions and Desckiptions of the 
Forms of Clouds. 

(1) Cirrus (Ci.), detached clouds of 
delicate and fibrous appearance, without 
shading, generally white in colour, often 
of a silky appearance. Cirrus appears in 
the most varied forms such as isolated 
tufts, lines drawn across a blue sky, 
branching feather-like plumes, curved 
lines ending In tufts, etc.; they are often 
arranged In hands which cross the sky 
like meridian lines, and which, owing to 
the effect of perspective, converge to a 
point on the horizon, or to 2 opposite 
points (clrrostratus and cirrocumulus 
often take port in the formation of these 
bands). 

(2) Cirrocumulm (Cc.), clrrlform laver 
or patch composed of small white fiakes 
or of very small globular mosses, without 
shadows, wdilch ore arranged in groups of 


lines, or more often in ripples resembling 
those of the sands on the sea shore. In 
general cirrocumulus represents a de¬ 
graded state of cirrus and clrrostratus, 
both of which may change into it. In 
this case the changing patches often retain 
some fibrous structure in places. 

Heal cirrocumulus Is uncommon. It 
must not be confused with small alto- 
cum^us on the edges of altocumulus 

(3) Cirrostraim (Cs.), thin whitish veil, 
which does not blur the outlines of the 
sun or moon, but gives rise to halos. 
Sometimes It is quite diffuse and merely 
gives the sky a milky look; sometimes it 
more or less distinctly shows a fibrous 
structure with disordered filaments. 

(4) Altocumulus (Ac.), layer (or patches) 
composed of laminae or rather flattened 
globular masses, the smallest elements of 
the regularly arranged layer being fairly 
small and thin, with or without shading. 
These elements are arranged in groups, 
in lines or waves, following 1 or 2 direc¬ 
tions, and are sometimes so close together 
that their edges join. The thin and 
translucent edges of the elements often 
show irisations which are rather charac¬ 
teristic of this clEiSs of C. 

(5) Altostrahis (As.), striated or fibrous 
veil, more or loss grey or bluish in colour. 
This C. Is like thick'clrrostratus, but with¬ 
out halo phenomena; the sun or moon 
shows vaguely, with a faint gleam, as 
though through groimd glass. Sometimes 
the sheet is thin with forms intermediate 
with cirrostratus (altostratus translucl- 
dus). Sometimes it is very thick and 
dark (altostratus opaous), sometimes 
even completely hidinig the sun or moon. 
In this case differences of thickness may 
cause relatively light patches between 
very dork parts; but the surface never 
shows real relief, and the striated or 
fibrous structure is always seen in places 
in the body of the C. 

(6) Stratocumulus (Sc.), layer (or 
patches) composed of globular masses 
or rolls; the smallest of the regularly 
arranged elements are fairly large; they 
are soft and grey, with darker parts. 
These elements are arranged in groups, 
in lines, or In waves, aligned in 1 or in 
2 directions. Very often the rolls are 
so close that their edges Join together; 
when they cover the whole sky—on the 
Continent, especially in winter—they 
have a wavy ajmearanoe. 

(7) Strains (St.), uniform layer of C., 
resembling fog, hut not resting on the 
ground. When this very low layer is 
broken up Into Irregular shreds it is 
desimated fraotostiwtiis (Fs.). 

(8) Nimbosiraius (Ns.), low, amorphous, 
emd rainy la^ er, of a dark grey colour and 
nearly uniform. It appears as though 
feebly illuminated seemingly from inside. 
When it gives precipitation this is in the 
form of continuous rain or snow. But 
precipitation alone is not sufficient 
criterion to distinguish the C., which 
should be called nimbostratus even when 
no rain or snow falls from it. There is 
often precipitation which does not reach 
the ground; in this case the base of the 
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C. Is always diffuse and looks 'wet* on 
account of the preneral trailing' precipita¬ 
tion, virga, so tiiat it is not possible to 
determine the limit of its lower surface. 

(9) Cumulus (Cu.), thick C.s with 
rertical development; the upper surfaot) 
is dome shaped and exhibits rounded 
protuberances, while the base is nearly 
horizontal. When the C. is opposite the 
sun the surfaces normal to the observer 
are brighter than the edges of the pro¬ 
tuberances. When the light comes froin 
the side the C.s exhibit strong contrasts 
of light and shade; against the sun, on 
the other hand, they look dark with a 
bright edge. True cumulus is deflnitoly 
limited above and below; its surftice often 
appears hard and clear cut. But one 
may also observe a C. rc^sombling niggexl 
cumiiluH in which the different parts shoAV 
constant change. This C. is designated 
fractocumuius (Fc.). 

(10) Cumulonimbus (Cb.), heavy masses 
of C,, with great vertical development, 
whose cumiiliforrn summits rise in the 
form of ints or towel's, the upper parts 
having a fibrous texture and often spread¬ 
ing out in the shape of an anvil. The 
base resembles niinbostratns, and one 
generally notices virga. This base has 
often a layer nt very low ragged C.s l>olow 
it (fractostrains, fractocumuius). Cumu¬ 
lonimbus C.s generally produce show’ors 
of rain or snow and sometimes of hail or 
soft hail, and often thunderstorms as well. 
If the wijole of the C. cannot bo seen the 
fall f)f a real showier Ls enough to charac¬ 
terise the C. os a cumulonimbus. 


Principal Varieties of Clouds 

In addition to families and genera wlilcli 
suffice for the broad clasaitlcatton of C, 
forms, the new International Atlas also 
recognises sub-genera, species, varieties, 
and casual details to which distinguishing 
Lat. adjcctivcH are applied for purposes of 
more pn^cise differentiation. For details 
of these sub-classifications reference 
should be made to the atlas. Among the 
most important of these sub-class iff cations 
are tho.se distinguished by the adjectives 
‘cumuUformls,’ ‘ Jenticularis,’ ‘ castellatus,’ 
and ‘mammatus.’ 

See Air Ministry (Meteorological Office) 
M.O. 233, Cloud Forms, 1949, from which 
the above text is reprinted, by permission 
of the Controller of Her Majesty’-s 
Stationery Office; also G. A. (Jlarke, 
Clouds, 1920; A. W. Clayden, Cloud 
Studies, 1925; C. J. P. Cave, Clauds and 
Weatfier Phenomena, 1926, 1943. 

Cloudberry, sec IlUBUft. 

Clouded Leopard, see Leopard. 

Clouet, Franpols (c. 1510-72), Fr. painter, 
son of Jean C. the Younger (c. 1485- 
1545). Father and son were noted minia¬ 
turists. He suexjeeded liis father in the 
twofold office of valet de chamJbre and 
palnter-in-ordinary to Francis I in 1545 
and held the post under Henry II and 
Charles IX. He executed portraits of 
Henry II, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Catherine de’ Medici (now in Ca.stlo 
Howard, Yorks). There is a portrait of 
Francis II as an infant in the Antwerp 


Museum, and sev. of his paintings are In 
the Louvre, Vienna, Florence, and other 
European cities and there is a fine series 
of his drawings in the National Library, 
Paris, some crayon heads in the Brit. 
Miiseuni, and examples of his portraiture 
in Hampton Court and Hei'tford House, 
London. 

Clough, Anne Jemima (1820-92), h. 
Liverpool, pioneer in the higher educa¬ 
tion of women. In 1871 she bt'scame head 
of the first house for women students in 
Cambridge. This house developed into 
Newmbam Hall and, in 1880, into Newn- 
ham College (q.v.), of which she was first 
principal. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-01), po<5t, 
b. Liverpool. In 1822 his father, a 
cotton merchant, emigrated to Charhvston, 
S. Carolina, with his family. In 1828 
0. returned to England to sc1k»oI at 
Chester; from there he passed to Bugby. 
then under Dr Arnold, and to lialJiol 
College. Oxford. In 184 2 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel (College. Oxford 
at this time wvis in the throes of llereo 
theological controversy, and <t. f<di for 
a time under the infltience of Newmen’s 
High Church \)rincipleH: this was followed 
by a period of Kcepticism, and in 1818 he 
felt called upon to resign his post. Then 
he travelled for a time, anrl was in Paris 
during the revolutionary nu)vern(‘otw of 
1849, and at Home during its siege by the 
French. From 1849 to 1852 he was 
principal of Univ. Hall, London. In 
1854 ho married, and in 1856 w'as ap¬ 
pointed secretary to the commission for 
examining Bciontific military schools on 
the Continent. In 1848 he pub. The 
Doihie of Tober-na-Vuolich, a ‘long- 
vocation pastoral’ in hexameters; in 1849 
a collection of poems, called Amharvalia, 
with his friend, Thomas Burbidge. In Iht) 
same year ho wrote Amours de Vogugc, a 
novel, also in hexameters, at Home: Dip- 
sgehus, a satire, followed in 1850; end 
Mari Mngno, or Tales on Board, a -^tTies 
of idyl Is. i n 18 61. PI utarch ’s Li res, 18 r» 9, 
was a revision of Dryden’s anil other 1 7t,h- 
cont. translators* ed. of Piutarcli. His 
work contains inneh deep thought and 
clever expi'riment with hexameters, but, 
except in the ease of a few of his lyrics, 
never rises t.o great worth or beauty, (b 
is the subject of Matthew Arnold’s 
beautiful elegy, Thf/rsis. His collecti'd 
Poems wore eil., witli a memoir by F. T. 
Palgrave, 1862. See monograpJis by 
Waddingtou, 1882, J. 1. Oaborno, 192t>, 
and G. Levy, 1938. 

Clouston, Joseph Storer (1870 19 44), 
novelist, b. Cumberland, came of an olil 
Orkney family. Educ. at Mcrehiston 
Costlo and Oxford, ho was called to the 
bap hut never practised law. In 1899 lie 
pub. his first novel. The lAtnaHc at Large, 
wiiich was so successful that ho later 
added a number of sequels. He wrote 
sov. other novels, including 2 war thrillers, 
and also a Ilistorg of Orkney, 1932. 

Clovelly, fishing vil. of N. Devon, 
England, 11m. W8W. of Bideford in the 
Barnstaple pari. div. It is situated in a 
sheltered valley; the main street, being of 
cobbles with steps here and there. 
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deeoends i00 ft to a rude little pier, in alcohol, ether, and fixed oils. It is 
Transportation is by slides or Bled^re used in medicine as a fiavouring agent 
downwards, and by donkeys upwards, and to prevent nausea and griping caused 
There is an anct Brit, encampment a by purgatives. Its volatile qualities 
mile away. Pop. 533. make it valuable to relieve toothache, and 

Clover, name given to various spedos it is also used as a local anaesthetic. C. 
of TriSoliumt tho leguminous genus to are now chiefly cultivated in Ainboyna, 
which belong the shamrock and trefoil. Zanzibar, Pemba, .Tava, Sumatra, 
C. was introduced into the agriculture of Reunion, and tho W. Indies. The 
Great Britain about the 16th cent, from Dutch long held the monopoly of olove- 
the Low Countries, where It had long growing in the Moluccas, 
been cultivated as green food for cattle Clovis, Chlodowecb, or Ghlodwig, name 
in situations where natural pastures were of 2 Merovingian kings of the I'Tumks: 
scarce. The species are ann., biennia], Clovis I (c. 465-511) succeeded his 

or perennial plant/S, and of those tho father Childeric In the year 481 as king 
biennial produces tho richest crop. Red of the Salian Franks. In 486 he over- 
C. Is the most approved variety, and is threw the Gailo-Roraans under Syagrius, 
usually sown with barley or oats, some- near Solssons; in 403 married Clothilde 
times among wlioat or rye In spring. The (q.v.), a Christian Burgundian princess, 
first crop is generally mown and made and in 496 embraced her faith. In 607 
Into hay, which must bo perfectly dry ho defeated and killed Alaric II, the 
before it is stacked, and In winter it Arian king of the Visigoths, at Vouille, 
provides a voiy’’ nutritious food for cattle, but was checked at Arles by Theodoric, 
White C. is a perennial which grows King of the Ostrogoths. He then settled 
rax)idly and forma excellent pasture, in Paris, where he d. He was the real 
especially for sheep; a light calcareous founder of the united Frankish kingdom, 
soil is l)e.8t adapted for Its growth. It is Clovis II (633-56) succeeded his father, 
also valuable to man as a source of Dagobert I, in 638 as King of Noustria 
honey. Another perennial C. Is the and Burgimdy. In 656 he instigated tlie 
cow-grass, which is found in all rich assassination of the usurping King of 
meadows, and is often sown in con- Austrasia, annexed his dominions, and 
jAinctlon with white C. T. minus, the thus became king of tlie whole Frankish 
lessor yellow trefoil, and T. procumbens, empire. 

the hop trefoil, are also valuable varieties Clovis, cap. of CmTy co., E. New 

found in good pastures. The only onn. Mexico, U.S.A., on Llano Estacado, near 
C. wldch 19 cultivated is T. incoraafitin, Texas line. It is a railroad div. point and 
a species which has been brought from an important trade and live-stock centro. 
tho E. Tho It. rye-grass, Lolium perenne It has repair shops and manufs. fiour, 
italicum, is often sown with it and will dairy products, and beverages. Arte- 
grow as rapidly; it is a good corrective foots of the Folsom period nave been 
of tlie heating qualities of C. hay. The found near by, E. New Mexico State 
prill, use of this C, is to raise very early Parkis 11 m. S. Pop. 17,318. 
food for ewes and lambs. Clowes, William (1544-1604), surgeon. 

Cloves (M.E. clow (e) from Fr, clou, a b. Kingrsbury, Warwickshire. He \va» 
nail), dried, unexpanding flower-buds of surgeon at St Bartholomew's Hospital, 
tho clove-tree {Eugenia carj/ophyllaia), a served in tho Netherlands with Leicester, 
plant belonging to the family Myrtaoeae, and took part in the defeat of the Sp. 
a native of the Molucca Is. Tho tree is Armada, later becoming surgeon to Eliza- 
an evergreen, growing to about 40 ft In beth I. Ho was tho greatest of the Eliza- 
lielght, with large ov^ leaves and small bethan surgeons. Ho wrote A Prooved 
flowers, produced in groat numbers in J^actise for all Young Chirurgians, 1588, 
cymes, which become red when ready for and books on 8yi>hlUs and scrofula. A 
picking. Tho entire plant has an aro- vol. of Ills IPorfcs was pub. in 1949. 

matic odour. The buds, wdien gathered, Clowes, William (1780-1851), joint 
are a little over half an Inch long, and founder with Hugh Boumo of Primitive 
consist of a cylindrical calyx, at the end Methodism, was a native of Burslom, who 
of which are 4 extended sepals and a came to live at Tuns tall. Hero ho worked 
ball formed by 4 unopened petals. They as a potter and gained a reputation as 
aro dried either in the sun or by wood an excellent dancer. Attracted by the 
smoke, and then become of a reddish- open-air meetings of Boumo, which 
brown colour. They have a very powder- differed from Wesley’s *oamp mooting* 
ful odour and a hot and acrid tas^, and in having both prayers and singing, he 
on pressure exude a volatfle oil, of which early joined a Methodist class, visited the 
they contain a largo proportion, about country cottages as an evangelist, and 
one-fifth of their entire weight. C. are held prayer meetings and love-feasts in 
mainly used for flavouring in cookery his home. O. supported Bourne In his 
and confectionery, and also to preserve efforts to hold religious meetings, which 
clothing from moths. The essential oil should persuade men to renoimoe their 
is extracted by means of repeated dis- wakes and Uio drunkenness and other 
tillation with water, and when carefully vicious habits there practised. The new 
prepared Js of a pale yellow colour, later brotherhood, which had at first availed 
turning to brown, and writh tho taste and itself of Wesleyan Methodist protection, 
odour of O. It is known to the pharma- deflnit^y repudiated all connection with 
oopoeia as Oleum cargopfwUi, and is a Wesleyans in 1810. Even C., who had 
mixture of eugenol (Ci«His()*) and a leanings towards the older sect, was out 
hydrocarbon (CiftHji). The oil is soluble off from his church in 1808 and 1810 for 
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offloiating at camp meetings in Raunsor. 
In 1811 he became the preacher at a 
chapel in Tunstall of a small society of 
Primitive Methodists who had first met 
together In a kitchen. After 1827 C. gave 
up circuit work* but continued his mission 
of evangelisation till his death. He was a 
man of fine presence and engaging dis¬ 
position, and his strong personality, with 
which was combined a fine and enthusi¬ 
astic delivery, secured many converts to 
his cause. The influence of the move¬ 
ment to which C. gave his life is well 
reflected in the works of George Eliot, 
George Borrow, and Arnold Bennett. 

Clowes, Sir WilUam Laird (1856-1905). 
nav8hl writer and historian. His series 
of articles, under the pseudonym *Nauti- 
ous,' in the Daily Graphic (1893), entitled 
‘The Needs of the Navy,* had an enor¬ 
mous influence on public and official 
opinion. In 1891 he had been largely 
instrumental in the foundation of the 
Navy Records Society, and between 1897 
and 1903 he compiled The Royal Navy: 
its Hiatory from the Earliest Times, in 
collaboration with Sir Clements Markham 
and others. Among his other works arc 
Blask America: a Study of the ExSlave 
and his iMte Master, 1891, The Great 
Peril, 1893, The Naval Campaign of 
Lisaa, 1901, The Mercantile Marine in 
War Time, 1902, and Four Modem Naval 
Campaigns, 1902. 

Clown, buffoon, formerly attached to 
the households of nobles, now a comic 
character in a pantomime. See Jester. 

Cloyne, mrkt tn of co. Cork. Rep. of 
Ireland, 15 m. ESE. of Cork. It gives its 
name to a Rom. Catholic diocese, the 
cathedral of which is at Cobh, hut it also 
has a Protestant cathedral (founded by 
St Colman in the Gth cent.), opposite 
which is a splendid and well-preserved 
round t<jwer rising to a height of 90 ft. 
Pop. 620. 

Club, an association of people with 
common interests, objects, tastes, or 
pursuits. Social C.s demand good fellow¬ 
ship, conversation, and an accepted 
standard of behaviour. Periodic meet¬ 
ings are held for conviviality, for co¬ 
operation, or merely to enable the mem¬ 
bers to eat and drink together. By 
pooling subscriptions and sharing ameni¬ 
ties the members may enjoy the occupa¬ 
tion of valuable land and fine buildings 
while each member retains his indepen¬ 
dence. To prevent overcrowding the 
number of members is usually limited and 
each member may oppose the entry of any 
newcomer. Elections are by ballot or by 
a selection committee. Every C. has an 
ann. meeting and periodic changes in its 
committees. The ownership of many 
C.S is proprietary and the liability of 
members is limited. Early records of 
civilisation show that people gathered 
together for communal life. Apart from 
Gk and Rom. accounts, there are anct 
buildings in Africa, Asia, and Europe 
which were used as meeting-places. 
Secret societies were oonoomed with 
religion and politics, and guilds handled 
commerce. In their most indefinite form 
the lotmdation of Eng. C.s began in the 


15th cent. Taverns and coffee-houses 
were used. Towards the end of the 16th 
cent. Raleigh and Shakespeare used the 
Mermaid Tavern at Bread St, and Ben 
Jonsoa the Devil Tavern; later Steele and 
Addison frequented Button*8 Coffee¬ 
house. The cult of cofleo-driuking led to 
the use of coffee-houses (q.v.) for free 
speech and for the spreading of news; 
Charles II failed in his attempt to suppress 
such meetings. Some of the most popu¬ 
lar coffee-houses were Garraway’s, Child’s 
in St Paul’s Churchyard, the Grecian 
beside the Temple, Will’s in Covent 
Garden, and Lloyd’s in Towor St (before 
it moved to Abchurch Lane). In the days 
of Pepys each of these places had their 
own patrons and it was not until the 17 th 
cent, that exclusive C.s were first set up. 
Strangers could intrude Into select 
gatherings, and a desire to prevent this 
led to the formation of what is to-day 
the accepted t 3 'pe of Brit. C. Men 
sought and came to value the privilege of 
ex^sive company. A political C., the 
Rota, was founded in 1659, and the Kit- 
Kat in 1700. Two j^oars earlier Mrs 
White was running her Chocolate House 
in St James’s St, and she proved so 
successful that her name survives to-day 
as that of the famous London C., WJiite’s. 
So great was the demand for membership 
of her C. that another known as the 
‘Young Whites’ was formed among 
prospective members awaiting election. 
The Dilettante C. was started In 1734 and 
subsequently its dinners were perpetuated 
at the St James’s C. The Royal Society 
in 1743 provided the first dining-room for 
learned men. The passage of tim(^ saw 
the (li8ai)pearanco of many famous C.s, 
but one world-renowned London O. 
remains to-day, the Athenaeum. At the 
house of John Murray’ in Albemarle St a 
notable gathering took place in 1823. It 
wiis there that John Wilson Croker per¬ 
suaded a score of learned men to adopt 
his plan for a meeting-place for gentlemen 
of scientific or litorarj' attainment. 
Scott and Moore members of the 

original committee. The C. takes Its 
name from a building in Athens dedi¬ 
cated to Minerva where philosophers 
recited their works, and above the entry 
there is a statue of Athene. The im¬ 
posing O. building was designed by 
Decimiis Burton. In prov. tns also, 
including Bristol and Manchester, the 
name Athenaeiun is perpetuated. 

In the West End of T^ondon to-day 
there are some 3 dozen purely* social C.s, 
apart from a further 2 dozen witli a more 
specialised membership. Long agtj the 
members of the most exclusive C.w were 
more demonstrative than they are to-dav. 
They Indulged in singing, speech-making, 
drinking, eating, and gambling on the 
grand scale. Swdees ran high at places 
such 08 Almewk’s and Crockford’s, and a 
glass of port or mulled sack cost but a few 
coppers. Univ. C.s were estab. early in 
the 19th cent, and political C.s Included 
the Carlton, the Junior Carlton, the 
Conservative, the Reform, the Devon¬ 
shire. Brooks’s, and the National Liberal. 
Specialist C.s were the United Service 
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(now E. India and Sports), the Oriental, 
the Garrick, the Savaro, the Arts, the 
Bath, and Boodles*. Tnere are many 
other 0.8 of note in the tiny area forming 
London's clubland, while outside London 
there are more than 150 hrst'olass O.s in 
England alone. Scotland has more than 
2 dozen and there are half a dozen in N. 
Ireland. Within Great Britain there are 
about 4 dozen O.s devoted to yachting, 
to mention only one form of sport. Early 
in the 20th cent., due to Increasing urbanf* 
sation, London lost its country C.s, which 
had included the Royal Botanic Society 
(at Regent’s Pork), Roehampton, Rane- 
lagh, and the open polo ^ound at 
Hurlingham. Three unique C.s worthy 
of mention are the Jockey 0., 1750, the 


C., New York, from 1836; other New 
York 0.8 are the Century, the Manhattan, 
the Knickerbocker, and the University. 
The Puritan 0. is in Boston. In addition 
there are C.8 concerned with every kind of 
sport and others interested in welfare and 
in commerce. There are more than 1800 
golf C.s. 

In Canada there are more than 150 
prin. O.s. The number in each prov. 
varies considerably; Ontario has more 
than 60, Quebec 40, cmd Brit. Columbia 
20, with fewer in Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick. Saskatchewan, and Nova 
Scotia. The number of members in 
Individual O.s of note varies from around 
200 to well over 2000 persons. Some C.s 
date back more than 100 years; in the 
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WHITE’S CHOCOLATE HOUSE, 9T JAAIES’S, IN 1708 
A modem painting by H. W. White. 


Royal Blackheath Golf C. (18th cent.), 
and the Marylobone Cricket 0., whose 
members long ago leased their pounds 
from a Mr Lord. The last attracted 
players from the Hambledon C., where 
the members wore a uniform, a fashion 
which once had its counterpart in the 
Royal Burgess C., Edinburgh. In Princes 
St, Edinburgh, stands the New C., which 
dates from 1787. For generations Brit. 
C.s barred lady members, but the position 
of ladies htis changed considerably within 
recent years; many C.s have rooms set 
fisido where ladles are entertained. 
There are other C.s with a mixed member¬ 
ship of men and women, hut these ore not 
numerous. The first C. formed for 
women was the Alexandria in 1883. 

In the U.S.A. country C.s are the great 
social gathering places, and there are no 
comparable country C.s in Great Britain. 
There are very early mentions of such C.8 
as the Old South, the Temple, the San 
Souci (1780), and the League (1863). In 
most cities there are fine O.s. Among 
the prin. social C,a, the Brookline Cmmtry 
C., Brookline, Massachusetts, is probably 
the oldest. The Bohemian, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Califomia, dates from 1887; the 
Lotus C., New York, from 1870; the 
Lamb’s, New York, from 1874; the Union 


main the Canadian C.s exist as country 
C.s, golf or yacht C.s. All these cater 
for both sexes. In addition there are a 
few social C.s of high standing where the 
C. maintains fine buildings, meals are 
served, and in some cases there are bed¬ 
rooms for members. Prin. Canadian C.8 
include the Montreal Amateur Athletic C** 
which has 5000 members and is resi¬ 
dential; the Granite 0., Toronto, has a still 
larmr membership, and also dining 
facllltlos; at Calgary too there is another 
fine C., the Glencoe, and these are social 
G.8 In the fullest sense. C.s may also be 
estab. for pnrposes of sport or welfare or 
as youth organisations or for combat 
service, or based on projects such as those 
of Rotary. 

New Zealand has numerous O.s for 
yachting, seaboard aotlvitlos, and golf, 
but apart from those special interests, 
social O.s ore found in the larger citlee. 
In Auckland there are 3, and m Christ¬ 
church, Dunedin, and Wellington 2 each. 
All these C.s serve meals, and some pro¬ 
vide bedrooms for members; one New 
Zealand C. is run in many respects on the 
lines of London’s Savage C. In Australia 
the Sydney Savage 0. was founded in 
1934 and based its rules and constitution 
on those of the older C. of that name in 
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London; it is for men only. In Australian 
C.8 gatherings are held cidled Corroboreea, 
Also in Sydney is the Arts 0.; another 
social O. of standing. An exclusive O. is 
the Pioneer, also In Sydney, and at Mel¬ 
bourne there Is a first-rate social 0., the 
Melbourne 0. Somewhat different is 
Sydney’s Legacy 0., whose members €kre 
returned ex-service men; it aims to help 
survivors of fallen comrades. It is a 
mixed O. where parents attend with their 
children, and has a number of prov. 
branches. A. O. specially formed for 
women is the Queen’s C. in Sydn^. 
Apart from the few purely social Cf.s 
which are conducted on rather more pro- 
mssive lines than the oldest London C.s, 
there are countless C.s with sporting, 
welfare, and trade interests, but without 
C. premises; meetings are held at places 
w'here meals are served. 

0.8 were formed in France as a direct 
result of the revolution. The C. Breton, 
1782. was subsequently renamed C. des 
Jacobins and, linxing up with the O. des 
Oordelieis, it caused the formation of a 
pi^tical party. In early days Fr. C.8 
confined thetr activities to public affairs, 
and tn 17^» during the Direetory, they 
wem suppresBed. Although C.s were re- 
cetdh. Must the revolutionary period, in 
IfiiS tiiey were onoe more suppressed. 
To-day the position is very different. 
There toe various Fr. Acad^ies, where 
mombenhin Is small and limited to 
pmoiis notable In their respective fields, 
but these are not C.8 In the wider sense. 
There are also Fr. C.s for a variety of 
purposes, for welfare and for sport, run 
in the same way as in the Brit. Is. In 
the big cities of Franco there are more 
than 4 dozen first-rate C.s, foremost 
among these being the Nouveau Cerole, 
Paris. It Is linked to other C.s outside 
France and is in every sense a quality C. 
On payment of a far more modest fee, at 
2 other C.s visitors are admitted to 
membership; there are also the Cercle de 
rUnion, and the Cercle Central des Lettros 
et des Arte. The loading military C. is 
the renowned Cercle Militaire. There 
are no women’s C.s comparable with those 
to be found in Londoms West End, but 
for ladies there are countless C.s con¬ 
cerned with educational work and with 
every form of religion; besides these there 
are sev. with a general appeal to women. 
The 5 prtn. ones are Conseil National des 
Femmes Francals, the Union Nationalo 
des Femmes, the F6d6ratioTi Nationalo 
des Femmes, the Union Feminine Civlque 
et Soclale, and the Union Frangaise dee 
Femmes. 

Club-foot (Talipes), deformity of the 
foot depending on contraction of certain 
muscles or tendons. It may be con¬ 
genital or acquired. If congenital the 
ca\ise may be long-sustained pressure upon 
the foot in the womb. Many mild cas^ 
of the congenital defect submit to early 
treatment. When the deformity Is ac¬ 
quired it is almost invariably the result 
of infantile paralysis; cert^n muscles 
retain their function, and their prolonged 
contraction is followed by shortening of 
the ligaments connecting the bones. 


The varieties of C. ore (1) T. equinuM, 
where the subieot walks upon the fore 
paort of the foot, the heel not touching the 
grround; (2) 2\ vanta^ where the outer edge 
of the sole touches the prround, the foot 
being turned inwards; (3) T. ccUcaneua, 
where the heel only touches the ground, 
the toes being pointed upwards; and (4) T. 
valgus, where the subject walks upon the 
inner edge of the sole. The former two are 
the congenital types, and are often com¬ 
bined, when the deformity is known as T. 
equino-varus. The latter two are nearly 
always acquired. Treatment of u. 
should, above all, be prompt. If It is 
congenital efforts should be made by 
constant manipulation to oncoura^ the 
foot to take up a normal position. If this 
is unsuccessful it may bo necessary to 
separate the contracted tendons by 
su^oad operation. The foot is then kept 
immovable In the norma) position by 
being set In plaster of Paris until the 
tendons and ligaments have grown to the 
required extent. Generally it is also 
necessary to apply a splint which keopw 
the foot In the correct position, so that, 
as growth goes on. the bones are moulded 
to the proper shape in a few months. 

Club-hand, deformity of tho hand 
similar to tnat of dub-foot. The hand 
is permanently bent at the wrist, by 
contraction of the flexor muscles, or is 
bent backwards, as by oontractiim of the 
extensors. It is often associated with 
other deformities. The fingers of the 
affected hand ore weak or usdess. 
Treatment, where possible, is surgical. 

Club-root, see Clubbing. 

Club-shell, see Clavagella. 

Club Mosses, see Lycopodium. 

Clubbing, or Ciub-root, disease which 
often attacks tho roots of turnips, cab¬ 
bages, and other cruciferous plants, 
usually the result of improper cultivation. 
It is due to tho ravages of a slime fungus, 
Plasmodiophora brassicae. It causes tho 
host plant to send out nodular outgrowths 
from the root with mib.soquont gradual 
decay of the plant itself. Lime is tho 
best disinfectant against C., because 
the spores of tho fungus cannot germinate 
in it or penetrate it. Any cruciferous 
plant can spread the disease, so it is not 
safe to CTow them in soil that has once 
been inrocted, unless It is previously 
thoroughly dressed with lime. The 
spores will lie dormant for sev. years If no 
suitable host presents itself, but germi¬ 
nates actively as soon os any crucifer is 
present. 

Cluda, see Chiogoia. 

Cluj (Hungarian Kolozsvar; Ger. Klaus- 
enb^g), tn and episcopal see of Transyl¬ 
vania, Rumania, 210 m. NW. of Bucharest, 
and cap. of the prov, of C. Formerly tho 
cap. of Transylvania, the tn is well built 
and has a Gothic church, a museum, and a 
citadel. There were 4 bishoprics—Ru¬ 
manian Orthodox, Uniate, Reformed 
Church, and Unitarian; the tn is the liter¬ 
ary centre of Transylvania and has many 
educational estabs., including a unlv. 
Before the Second World War there were 
mat^s. of linen and woollen goods, 
earthenware, beer, sugar, paper, and soap. 
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Formerly Hungarian, it passed to Ru¬ 
mania after the First World War. By 
the end of Aug. 1044 Soviet forces were 
oonsolidating their grip on the passes 
leading into Transylvania, and C. would 
have been stormed had not the Rumanian 
Gov. siuTondered. Pop. (1948) 118,000. 

Clumber Spaniel, see Spanikl. 

dunes, tn of Talbot oo., Victoria, 
Australia, 97 ra. NW. of Melbourne by 
rail. It Is in the gold-mining dist. opened 
up In 1851, and is also the centre of an 
agrlc. and pastoral industry. Pop. 1225. 

Cluny, Fr. tn on the Grosne, 14^ m. NW. 
of MAcoii by rail, in the dept of Sa6ne-et- 
Loire. A vil. in 910, the year of the 
ablH*y’8 foundation, it owed its later 
importance entirely to the rnonasterv. 
The fame of the order of Cluniac Bene¬ 
dictines is duo to the greatness of its 
abbots, who from 910 to 1157 were, wnUi 
one exception, conspicuous alike for their 
piety and strength of will. Odo, the 
second abbot, mailo C. the centre of a 
great monastic revival. The result of his 
w'ork and that of his successors was that, 
bv 1150. 314 monasteries in all parts 
of Europe had embraced the Cluniac 
regime, and were completely subject to ('. 
The order declined rapidly after the death 
of Peter the Venerable in 1157, so that in 
15281 ho inonastory fell into ‘ commendam ’ 
(q.v.); in 1790, after a regrettable schism 
between the Reformed and llnrefonncd, 
the order wsls finally abolished. As com¬ 
mendatory at>botfi both Richelieu and 
Ma/.arln bad initiated projects of reform. 
A great normal scbool was estab. here in 
1865. Pop. 4100. 

Glupoidae, family of soft-rayed fishes, 
contains inanv w'(il-known Hpeeies, such 
as the am bow, herring, pilchard, and 
sprat. Thev ha\ c scaly bodies and a 
naked head, and the species uihnbit 
temperate and tropical seas near the 
coast. 

Cluseret, Gustave Paul (1823-1900), Fr. 
soldier and politician, b. Paris, and oduc. 
at Saint'Cyr. Ho s<irvcd in the Crimean 
War. as a garde mobile in the revolution 
of 1848, in aev. expeditions under Gari- 
bahli In 1860, and ]8()1~4 on the side of 
tlie Unionists In America. On his return 
to France he became a moinbcr of the 
Internationale, and in 1871 he was for a 
short tinio at the head of the niilitarv 
operations of the Pans Commune, and 
narrowly escaped arrest by fleeing to 
London; in his absence bo was oondoinned 
to death by the Third Council of War, 
1872. In 1884 under an amnesty he 
returned to France, and in 1888-9 sat in 
the Chamber as deputy for Toulon. 

Clusia, Anier. genus of Guttiforae, 
consists of climbing trees and shrubs, 
f»ften epiphytes, wliich yield a viscid 
resinous juice of a balsamic flavour: hence 
they are in England called balsam-trees. 
C. alba has a scarlet fruit with seeds 
embedded in scarlet pulp. The plant 
abounds in balsamic mice of a green 
colour, which becomes brown when 
exposed to the air; the seeds are a 
favourite food of birds, and are plucked 
from the fruit wliilo hanging on tlie tree, 
C. qnaimya is a climbing shrub wrlth 


yellow flowers, and jiolds a white, trans¬ 
parent juice. 

Clusium, see Chhjsi. 

Glusone, It. tn In Lombardy (quv.), 19 
m. NB. of Bergamo (q.v.). It has 
copper and iron works, and a trade in 
corn. Pop. 6000. 

Gluster, ace Star, Star Clmtera, 

Cluster Cup, see Aecidium. 

Clutoh, device by which one shaft may 
bo coupled to another, or released. It 
consists of a fixed and a movable part and 
when these parts are in contact the 2 
shafts revolve together, and when the C. 
is disongairod or its 1 part moved awray 
from the other, the shafts are independent 
of one another. The friction 0. is com¬ 
moner than the dog C., whicli operates 
rather in the manner of a zip fastener. 
But the materials used, the method of 
pressing the 2 surfaces t<»getlier, and 
the details of construction vary \^dely 
according to the conditions in which the 
C. is used. Cast iron in contact with 
cast iron, steel on bronze, and steel or 
east iron on a fabric lining are com¬ 
monly used. The fabric lining consists 
mostly of asbestos and brass w’iro. In 
the magnetic C. the operating force, 
provided by a spring in other C.s of the 
axial type, is produced by the magnetic 
attraction of one plate towards the other, 
acting as hu electro-mngnet. 
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THE CLt^THA IllVER, SOUTH ISL-IND, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Clutha, or Molyneux, riv. In the P. Is. of 
New' Zealand. It rises in Lake W^anaka 
and, traversing the prov. of Otago, falls 
into the sea at Molyneux. 

Cluthalito, mineral obtaining its name 
from the Clyde valley, w^here it woe 
found. It is a red, flesh-coloured variety 
of analciino (a zeolite mineral which occurs 
os pellucid crystals In basalt). It occurs 
in vitreous crystals, and is a hydrous 
silicate of the zeolite section. 

Cluwer, or Cluverius, Philip (IGSO- 
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1623), Ger. greographer and historian, and 
a great traveller. He served as a soldier 
in Bohemia and Hungary, and was lor a 
time in prison. After tours in France 
and the Brit. Isles he returned to Leyden, 
where the academy allowed him a regular 
pension. His chief works were Germania 
Antiquat 1616, a treatise on anct Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, 1619, and his 
Introduciio in Universam ‘ Oeographiam, 
pub. posthumously in 1629. 

Clwyd, riv. which rises in S. Denbigh¬ 
shire, Wales, and flows past St Asaph and 
Hhuddlan to the Irish Soa at Khyl. The 
Blwy is the chief trib. Its valley Is noted 
for its fine scenery. 

Clyde, Baron, see Campbell, Sir Colin. 

Clyde, chief riv. of Lanarkshire, Scot¬ 
land, and one of the world*8 grreatest 
commercial waterways. Its estuary 
forms the Firth of Clyde, the finest on the 
W. coast. Daer Water, which rises in the 
Lowthers at Gana Hill (2190 ft), and Pot- 
rail Water, which unite near Elvanfoot, 
are the chief head-streams of the C. It 
rounds Tlnto Hill, and its course is fairly 
devious tlU a point 4 in. above Lanark is 
reached, after which it is, broadly speak¬ 
ing, N.-westerly as far as Dumbarton, 
where it discharges itself into the Firth. 
On the 1. b. the prin. tribs. are the 
Duneaton (10 ni. long), entering above 
Roberton; the Douglas (20 m.), above 
Bonningrton; the Avon (28 m.), at Hamil¬ 
ton; and the White Cart (19 m.), below 
Renfrew; the affluents on the right are the 
Medwin G6 ni.), joining the main stream 
near Camwath; the Mouse, at Lanark; the 
S. Calder (16 m.), above Bothwell; the N. 
Calder (12 m.); and the Kelvin (21 ra.), at 
Glasgow. Near Lanark the C. rapidly 
falls 230 ft within 3i in., forming the 4 
famous falls of C., namely, the Bonnlngton 
Linn, which is the most grraceful; the 
Corra Linn, which in 3 leans makes a mag¬ 
nificent cascade 84 ft in height; and the 
Dundafl and the Stonebyres Linns, the 
latter of which resembles the Corra. In 
flood-time the Corra Linn makes a 
single descent of 80 ft or more. Stretch¬ 
ing some 106 m. from its source in the 
Daer to Dumbarton, the C. is the tlilrd 
longest riv. in the coimtry, the other 2 
being the Spey and the Tay. Altogether 
it drains an area of 1481 sq. m. Above 
the falls it is a pure trout stream, watering 
pastoral uplands. Below it traverses a 
fertile valley, sometimes pent up between 
wooded slopes, sometimes broadening out 
into a plain. But long before the riv. 
reaches Glasgow, where the pollution is 
completed, it grows every mile more 
sluggdsh and begrimed as it receives the 
contamination of various trade efiluents. 
Even In the 18th cent, the C. was ford¬ 
able in the heart of Glasgow. But 
neither effort nor money has been spared 
in deepening the channel, which is now 
19 ft at Glasgow even at low tide. Thus 
the docks at Glasgow can hold the largest 
vessels, and since Henry Bell launched 
the first commercially successful steamer, 
the Comet, on the C. in 1812, the ship¬ 
building and shipping traffic has increased 
by leaps and bounds. A weir prevents 
the further ascent of the tide above 


Glasgow. The chief tns on its banks 
from Elvanfoot to Glasgow are Crawford, 
Lanark. Hamilton, BothweU, and Blan- 
tyre. The jimctlon for the Forth and C. 
Canal is at Bowling. The ports are 
Glasgrow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, Ard- 
rossan, Troon, Ayr, and Camphelltown. 
The fairway of the Firth, which reaches 
from Dumbarton to Alisa Craig, measures 
over 60 m., and from the Mull of Kin^re 
to Glrvan is nearly 40 m. across. The 
chief is. in the Firth are Arran, Bute, and 
the Cumbraes, and among the sea lochs, 
many of which arc popular holiday and 
health resorts, are Gareloch, Loch Long, 
Holy Loch, and Loch Fyno. These are 
all on the highland coast. 

‘Clyde,* The, see Gallipoli Cami*aiqn. 

Clydebank, burgh of Dunbartonshire, 
Scotland, on the r. b. of the Clyde, 6 m. 
NW. of Glasgow. Since 1886 Kilbowde 
and Dalmuir have been Included in the 
burgh. At C. there are a shipbuilding 
yard and engineering w*orks, at Kilbowie 
the factories of tho Singer Manufacturing 
Co., and at Dalmuir a shipbuilding yard, 
a new tn hall, and public library. l*op. 
46,400. 

Clydesdale, valley of tho Clyde (q.v.), in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. Iron and coal 
are mined in it, and there are many 
orchards. It gives its name to a well- 
known breed of heavy horses. 

Clydesdale Breed, see Hoksk. 

Clydesdale Terrier, or Paisley Terrier, 
resembles the prick-eared variety of Skye 
terrier. It was only introduced about 
.'iO years ago, and is kept entirely as a 
house-dog. It has a long, silky coat, and 
is light-coloured with tan legs. Weight 
15 to 20 lb. 

Clynes, John Robert (1869*^1949), Labour 
I)olitician, b, Oldham. C. att/ended St 
Anne’s elementary school when a half- 
timer in a cotton-mill; but he began self- 
education as a piecor aged 17. He took 
part in the ostab. of a (short-lived) 
Pieoers' Union, which helped to make a 
speaker of him. He was enlisted by Will 
Thome, M.P., os on unpaid speaker at his 
organising meetings of the Gas and 
General Workers throughout Lancs. At 
22 ho was appointed organiser at 30«. a 
week: he hold the post for 6 years, and 
tiien became secretary of tho Lancs dlst. 
of the union. In 1906 ha won, at his 
first attempt, a pari seat, becoming 
Labour member for NE. Manchester—a 
constituency he represented till its dis¬ 
appearance in 1918; after that ho sat for 
the Platting div. He wfis purl, secretary 
to the Ministry of Food, 1917-18; became 
food controller (and privy councillor) In 
the latter year, but resigned when his 
party withdrew from the Coalition. 
Vice-chairman of the Labour party, 1919; 
chairman, 1921—but in 1922 was rele¬ 
gated to deputy-chairmanship. In tho 
Labour Gov. of 1924 he was lord privy 
seal and deputy-leader of the (Commons. 
When the party took office again in 1929, 
he became home secretary. He was 
defeated In the general election, 1931, but 
re-eloctod in 1935. He did not contest 
the general election of 1946. C. pub. his 
memoirs in 1937. 
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Olyptufl Sobl«ftki <Lat. dypeu$, a shield), 
constellation formed by Hevelius (1611- 
1687) out of some small stars S. of Aquila. 
It was named in honour of John Sobieski 
III, King of Poland (1674-96). It has a 
large number of splendid telescopic fields. 

Clytaemnestra, daughter of Leda, wife 
of Tyndareus, King of Sparta, by Zeus, 
and sister of Castor (q.v.), married Aga¬ 
memnon, King of Argos. During his 
absence at Troy, C. Uvea with his cousin, 
Aegisthus, and to save herself, on his 
return murdered him in his bath (accord¬ 
ing to some accounts to avenge the 
sacrifice of her daughter, Iphlgenia). C. 
then married Aegisthus, who usuriwd the 
throne of Argos. Orestes, her son. with 
the aid of his sister Electra, kiUed the 
guilty pair. 8m Aegisthus; Agamem¬ 
non; Electtra; Iphigenia; Orestes. 

Clytie, sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
pined for love of ApoUo, who deserted her 
for Leucothoe, and was turned into a 
sunflower or hellotropium. 

CnidoblasU, sec Thread Cells. 

Cnidus, anot Gk city on the coast of 
C^aria, Asia Minor, at the end of the 
peninsula of Triopium (Cape Krio); 
colonised from the Peloponnesus. One 
of the 6 cities of the Dorian League, C. 
was the bp. of the astronomer Eudoxus 
(q.v.). Orl^ally on an is., the settlement 
spread to the mainland. The city was 
famed for its worship of Aphrodite, her 
celebrated statue (by Praxiteles) being in 
one of its temples. In 394 bo the 
Athenian admiral Conon. commanding 
a Persian fleet, defeated the Spartan 
fleet imder Pisander necur C. The fine 
seated statue of Demeter (Brit. Museum) 
was excavated from the imlns of C. 6’cc 
0. T. Newton and R. P. Pullen, Dia- 
coveries at HalicamaBSUS, Cnidus, and 
Branchidae, 1862-3, and Travels and Dis¬ 
coveries in the Levant, 1865. 

Cnossus, see Knossos. 

Cnut, see Canute. 

Coaoh and Goaohlng (Magyar kocsi, the 
kind of vehicle used at Kocs, W. Hungary, 
l.'ith cent.). A C. is a large, enclosed 
4-whetded carriage for passengers. As a 
general term it may be used for all 
carriages (e.g. in C.-building), or com¬ 
bined with other words for special forms 
(e.g. stage-C., mail-C., hackney-C., moum- 
ing-C.). The typical C., however, has as 
special characteristics 4 wheels, springs, a 
roof forming part of the framing of the 
body, and more than 1 seat for passengers. 
It was perhaps a later development of the 
huge agric. wagons in use on the Continent 
in the 12th and 13th cents. In the Middle 
Ages very elaborate C.s were used by 
royalty and nobility and for State pur- 

E oses. The first C. In England was made 
y Walter Rippon (1656) for the EmI of 
Rutland; in 1564 he also made one for 
Elizabeth I. Ths stage-C. had seats out¬ 
side and in, and was much used in England 
as a public conveyance from the 16th cent. 
At least 6 existed in 1675, but they did 
not enter very largely into Eng. lire till 
the 18th cent. In earlier times broad¬ 
wheeled vans or wagons were used to 
convey possengers who could not afford to 
travel on horseback. Fares were naturally 


very high, as the pace was slow. At 
first there were no actual seats outside, 
but * outsides* were taken at a reduced 
rate (about half-price), and had to cling on 
by the luggage as best they could. In 
1767 a basket, called the conveniency, 
was attached to the back of the O. for 
half-price passengers. In 1659 the first 
stage-C. ran between London and 
Coventry. In 1784 the mail-C. system 
was introduced by John Palmer, M.P. 
for Bath, to replace the post-boys who 
were employed up to that time. The 
post office vehemently opposed his sug¬ 
gestion, but it was c€UTied out, the first 
mail-C. running between London and 
Bristol in 1784. In 1789 springs were 
introduced by John Warde, the ‘father 
of fox-himting.* Tubb and Davis’s 
‘machine’ was one of the first fast C.b 
that ran between London and Brighton. 
In 1791 lighter vehicles were introduced. 
Some C.s took only 11 hours to Brighton 
from London—‘flying* C.s could even do 
it in 8. The fare for a single Journey was 
14s. or 16s. Before rallwa3n3 came into 
general use (c. 1840) C.s had regular 
I routes all over the country; similar ones 
were used in America and on the Conti¬ 
nent, where alternative names, such as 
Diligence, Stelltvagen, and EUwagen, were 
used for vehicles of the kind. In the 
U.K. the 2 best-known C.s of historical 
interest are the queen’s state-O. and the 
lord mayor’s (which figures yearly in the 
procession of the Lord Mayor of London, 
9 Nov.). This is the oldest, first used for 
the procession of Sir Ch6urles Asgil, lord 
mayor elect, 1757. The body is hung 
on leather straps, and has much orna¬ 
mental carving, gilding, and paintwork. 
The panels and doors are covered with 
various allegorioal mx>upB of figmres and 
heraldic devices. The queen’s C. was 
designed by Sir Wm (Chambers and de¬ 
scribed as ‘the most superb carriage ever 
built.* The painting were done by 
Cipriani, the whole being completed in 
1761. In the later years of Victoria’s 
reign it was rarely seen, but on the 
accession of Edward VII it was again 
made fit for use on State occasions. In 
1824 the €u*t of coaching had been per¬ 
fected; it was often a form of sport, and 
the custom of driving for high wagers was 
very popular. When the steam railway 
had ousted mail-C.s os a necessity, coach¬ 
ing still continued to a certain extent as an 
amusement for the richer classes. In the 
early 19th cent. McAdam and Telford 
improved road-making to such an extent 
that the conditions for driving were much 
pleasanter. Considering the unprotected 
state of the road, highway robberies were 
not so frequent as might be expected, 
though, of course, many tales of them 
survive (Dick Turpin). Much skill was 
needed to drive 4 horses, and the diffi¬ 
culties and humours of ‘ the road * ore very 
often referred to In Eng. literature. 
From the sense of driving, the word C. 
came to be applied to a tutor for examina¬ 
tions or for athletic contests, especially 
rowing (army C., varsity boatraoe 0.). 
By 1824 over 300 C.8 used to pass Hyde 
Park daily. The most famous coaching 
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clubs of Engrland have been the old 
Benslngrton Driving Club, 1807-52, and 
the Four Horse Club, 1808-29. These 
drove a kind of landau. The Richmond 
Driving Club (promoted by Lord Chester¬ 
field) wfis instituted In 1838. The Four- 
in-Hand Club was started in 1856, with 
the Duke of Beaxifort as president, and the 
Coaching Club in 1870. In America the 
New York Coaching Club was formed in 
1875. Coaching was chiefly the sport of 
t he richer classes, but has been ousted by 
motoring. From 1890 coaching became a 
favourite pastime of Amer. millionaires. 


Par. Clerks, Issued 1732; * Nimrod' 

(C. J. Apperioy), Esmya on the Rood, 
1876; Duke of Beaufort, Driving (Bad¬ 
minton Library), 1889; F. Rogers, 
Manual of Driving, 1900; R. Straus, 
Carriages and Coaches, 1912; H. Belloc, 
The Highiray and its Vehicles, 1926; 
T. Read, The Evolution ofthe Horse-dratvn 
Vehicles, 1933; O. O. Winther, Express 
and Stage-coach Days in California, 1836- 
1860, 1936; B. Darwin, British Clvhs, 
1943; H. McCausland, The English 
Carnage, 1948. 

Coachbuilding, or Coachmaking, term 



CorjHjration of London: Quildhall Library 


A MEETINO OP THE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB, HYDE PARK, LONDON 

An aquatint by J. Harris after James Pollard. 


but its true home was in England. Pro¬ 
fessional drivers of the ‘Brighton Age' 
were Charles Jones, Sir St Vincent Cotton, 
Dick Braokenbury, and others. Robert 
Parks for 18 seasons in succession drove 
the C. from Keswick Hotel to Winder- 
mere and back (424 ra.) every week-day. 
The last sensational driving match was in 
July 1888, when James Selby drove the 
* Old Times ’ from London to Brighton in 
3 hrs 56 min., and hack In 3 hrs 54 min., 
at an average speed of 12 to 13 m.p.h. 
In some parts of England (London to 
Brighton, Lake Diet.), in America and 
Europe, public C.s ran until oomparatlvoly 
recent years at regular times along certain 
routes. A modem C. has 2 parts, the 
carriage and the body. The latter 
typlcmly measures 4 ft 10 in. long, 4 ft 
vride, 4 ft 2 In. high. They have brakes, 
but good drivers only need them in 
emergencies. The Amor. Concord O. has 
no springs, but leather straps. See New 
Bemarks on London, by the Company of 


originally applied to the building of horse- 
drawn carriages and coacihes; in the 
modem sense, the name given to that sec¬ 
tion of the motor body industry where 
skilled craftsmen hand-build and flnish 
vehicle bodies, as distinct from the mass 
production of bodies built with mjichinory 
and semi-skilled operators. The develop¬ 
ment of the motor body industry from tho 
early days of the horso-drawn carriage has 
now divided Into 2 parts, moss production, 
usually applied to the majority of private 
motor-cars, and C., referring to the private 
motor-car body individually hand-built to 
special order on a high-class chassis. The 
term C. Is also applied to the production of 
the many dlflterent coach and omnibus 
fleets built in small batches for coach 
owners, as well as of special purpose 
trailers and caravans. A coach built body 
is usually mounted on a 8ex>arate chassis 
carrying the engine, transmission, wheels, 
etc., but latterly some coaches are of 
unitary construction, i.e. the body is the 
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ma&u Btruoture and the exigine* wheels, 
eta, are added to it. This method has 
not yet been developed lor private car 
bodies. 

Formerly many different types of 
private car bodies were produced, but 
these have now resolved into the loliowing 
main catesories: fixed head 2- and 4'door 
saloon boaies; Umoosines with dlv. fitted 
between driver and rear compartment; 
estate oars with partition between pas- 
senger cotnpartment and luggage spac/o; 
miniature or ‘bubble' oars running on 
small engines; and drop-head or con¬ 
vertible DodioB such as 2-door coup6 
bodies, 4-door cabriolet bodies, and 
sporta-oar bodies without glass to the 
doors. Landaulettes (with the rear part 
of the roof folding) and sedancaa (with the 
front part of the roof sliding or folding) 
aro practically non-existent now. Simi¬ 
larly, on tlie commercial side, the chara¬ 
banc of the early 1900*8, with its rows of 
forward-facing seats stretching tiie width 
of the body and separnto doors to each 
row, hfis been superseded by the modern 
centre gangway cotich and omnibus. 

As so many different materials aro used 
in the production of coachbullt bodies, 
craftsmen skilled in many trades are em¬ 
ployed. Ash, oak, beech, and birch ply¬ 
wood are the prin. timbers used, although 
owing to world shortage various substitute 
timbers have been tried. Mild and alloy 
steels, such jis nickel and chromium, 
aluminium and various aluiiiialum alloys 
arc used for the body structure and 
panels, while brass, copper, glass, rubber, 
decorative timbers and veneers, leather, 
wool cloths, carpets, and paints are all 
materials used in the production of the 
finished motor-car. 

After the body htis been designed and 
drawn in the drawing otflc<*, the sotting 
out dept lays out the size (»nd shape of the 
various parts, making templates and jim 
whore required. Machinists in the wood- 
mill produce the necessary timber parts. 
Sheet metal workers produce floors and 
folded metal members, while fitters or 
engineers produce structural members 
and body fittings such os door stops, locks, 
special hinges and brackets, etc. Body- 
makers assemble and build the bodies to 
dimensions from templates, hang doors, 
make and slide the seat frames, etc., and 
panel beaters produce the body skin from 
fiat aluminium or steel sheets. Panel 
fixers fix the shaped panels to the body, 
re-haug tho doors, and correct the door 
lines and clearances. Brass workers 
make and fit such Items as windscreen and 
door frames, mouldings, cover plates, etc., 
and also prepare these parts for chromium 
plating. Joiners make and fit the inside 
facia boards, fillets, instrument boards, 
etc., which are then polished by polishers, 
while trimmers fit the headlinh^, make 
seats, trim the doors, fit carpets, and 
generally cover the body structure intern¬ 
ally. Glaxlora fix gloss to windscreens, 
backlight, div., and doors, and ensure 
Its easy raising and lowering. Painting 
a high-class ooiswhbullt oar body Involves 
priming, filling with oil base filler, rubbing 
down the filler to obtain a perfect finish. 


then spraying with ceUulose or synthetic 

S aint and polishing to a high gloss finish. 

Lounters are employed to assemble such 
aocesBories as bumpers, wing undershields, 
headlamps, aide lamps, etc., while elec¬ 
tricians have to complete the complicated 
wiring of various internal and external 
fittings. 

Basically these processes have not 
changed, but methods have improved and 
materials have altered since the early days 
of motor body O. Present day mild steels 
have replaced wroi^ht iron, and alu¬ 
minium alloys are being more widely used; 
glass fibre bound with synthetic resins is 
coming into use lor structures. Many 
new adhesives are now available, and 
cellulose and synthetic paints have re¬ 
placed oil base paints and varnishes. 
Vinyl interlayer for laminated safety 
glass has replaced celluloid, and the 
toughening process and shaping processes 
for glass have helped to change design. 
In the trimming field, polyvinyl chloride 
materials have replaced leather-cloth, 
wliile heavy quality polyvinyl chloride 
materials are now used for hoodings for 
drophead cars. Foam rubber and wire 
springing for seats has improved com¬ 
fort and saved weight. Better draught 
sealing and the introduction of controlled 
heating and ventilation systems have now' 
almost eliminated sunshine roofs, and 
with refrigeration units Installed tho 
modem coachbullt car has complete air 
conditioning. 

Coadjutor, in tho Rom. Catholic Church, 
assistant of a bishop who is unable to 
perb>rm his work owing either to Ul 
health or old age. He often succeeds to 
the bishop’s see when that dignitary dies. 
Coagulation, change which occurs in the 
physical properties of certain proteins 
when heated or subjected to various 
chemical actions. The typical examples 
are egg albumin, or white of e^, which is 
a colourless, sticky fluid, miscible in water 
at ordinary temps., but solidifying into an 
opaque wliite mass when placed in boiling 
water; and blood albumin, which clots on 
exposure to tho air, thus serving a useful 
purpose in preventing escape of blood 
from small wounds. See Thrombin. 

Coahuila, inland state of NK. Mexico, 
bounded on the N. by tho U.S.A. Area 
68,067 sq. m.; pop. (1950) 720,619. The 
climate is salubrious, although there are 
somewhat rapid changes In the thermo¬ 
meter. Agriculture, cattle-farming, and 
mining form tho chief ocouimtions. It is 
tho main ^lexican state In which coal is 
produced (1,432,000 metric tons in 1953). 
This state is rising In importance owing 
to the extensive railway development; it 
possesses 5 dsts., and the chief products 
are cotton, wheat, maize, sugar, and 
tobacco. Its oap. is Saltillo (70,000). 

Coal, that form of fuel which is obtained 
as a mineral from pita. It is one of the 
organically formed rooks, and occurs 
chiefly in tho C. measures. It consists 
ohlofly of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and is derived from plant remains. It is 
a black or blackish-brown rook, with a 
low sp. gr. O. may be divided into (1) 
Bituminous, (2) Anthracite, Liffniie, or 
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brown C., Is a stage In the conversion of 
vegetable matter into bituminous 0. 
Graphite is the final stage in the transi¬ 
tion. In the Carboniferous age great 
masses of luxurious vegetation grew near 
sea levels. As the land covered with this 
vegetation became submerged, sediments 
of mud and sand, etc., formed over it. 
When this land became raised again above 
sea level, new vegetation grew, which, In 
its turn, would imdergo a similar treat¬ 
ment. These processes would at length 
produce stratified measures, which, under 
the ensuing great pressure and certain 
chemical changes would result in the for¬ 
mation of seams of C. The table below 
(compiled by Prof. J. W. Gregor^') gives 
results of analysis, excluding nitrogen 
and sulphur. 


which gives bituminous C. Microscopic 
examination shows that 0. consists of 4 
main constituents, called duralii, claredn, 
fusain, and vitrain. As a whole, C. 
appears to be a colloid (q.v.), but the 
general structure is complicated and 
variable. 

All C., as would be expected from its 
vegetable origin, contedns a proportion of 
nitrogen, and Is important as the source 
of the ammonia obtidned os a by-product 
in the manuf. of O. gas. 

The effect of heat on C. in the absence 
of air varies according to the conditions, 
especially the temp, (see Carbonisation 
(Low Temp.). Gaseous and liquid pro¬ 
ducts are always found, however (see 
Coal Tar and Gas Manufacture), while 
a residue of coke (q.v.) is left In the retorts. 


! Carbon 
j per cent 

Hydrogen 
per cent 

1 Oxygen 
i jjcr cent 

Ash 

per cent 

i Moisture 
} per cent 

Air-dried Wood 

i 39 

4-5 

! .... 

I 

1 

i 20 

Air-dried Peat . 

1 44-5 

4-5 

: 2«-5 

8*5 

16 

Air-dried Lignite 

i 45 

3-75 

1 ‘20-J5 

10 * 

15 

Bituminous Coal 

i 7-4 

4 0 

11 -U i 

10 • 

3 

Anthracite 

1 91*5 

- • 5 

10 i 

3 

: 

Graphite . 

95 

1 

— 


5 

1 


• Very variable. 


Anthracite is always found deeper in the 
earth than bituminous, bituminous than 
lignite, and peat on the surface. The 
deeper the layer, the greater the heat and 
the pressure, and as a result the greater is 
the evolution of the separating gases, and 
an increasing percentage of the C. will be 
carbon, the sp. gr. will rise, the colour 
darken, and we shall arrive at a rock for¬ 
mation. If the leaves and branches of 
trees accumulate a mould will be formed, 
rich in carbon, while mosses growing in 
swamps will form peat. If either or both 
be buried, the carbonaceous layer will be 

S reserved. Heat ajid pressure will cause 
ie volatile elements to pass off, leaving 
lignite. Greater pressure will resolve 
this into bituminous C.. while the same 
process Intensified will produce the hard 
lustrous form of C. known as anthracite, 
which is free of dust and will burn without 
smoke or fiamo. It might also be formed 
hy the intrusion of igneous rock. Ig¬ 
neous rock, having intense heat, flowing 
into dykes in this anthracite would con¬ 
vert it into graphite, which Is practically 

S ure carbon. This theory is partiV 
lustrated in the S. Wedes coal-field. If 
we pass from the SE. to the NW. of the 
field, we pass from bituminous C. seams 
through steam C. to the anthracite, 
steam C. being intermediate In composi¬ 
tion and properties between the bitu¬ 
minous and anthracite. Not aU graphite 
formations can be ascribed to this process; 
and in some cases anthracite and bitu¬ 
minous 0. occur together, and seem to 
have been formed under the same con¬ 
ditions. It has been thought that 
anthracite C. may be formed from a 
different kind of vegetation from that 


TAgnite (q.v.) is sometimes termed 
brown C,, although it is inferior to true 
C. It is, however, used a good deal in 
Germany and N. America, whore a vari¬ 
ety is found which cokes well. 

Bituminous coals form the greater part 
of the C. measures, and are the forms in 
general use for domestic and commercial 
purposes. They are black, brittle, and 
opaque, and have a cross-jointed structure, 
often breaking into rhomboidal or cubical 
fragments. They have a sp. gr. of about 
1-3, and, if they are good varieties, wUl 
give 10 per cent ash or less. This ash, or 
incombustible inorganic matter, occurs In 
all C.s, and consists of sand and mud 
which has mixed with the layer of C. at 
tho time of its formation. In some C.s 
(mainly continental) the percentage dt ash 
may rise to over 30. When a large 
amount of these impiu'lties enter, causing 
a great lowering of the value of the seam 
as fuel, it is called bituminous shale or 
sandstone, not C. From some of these 
shales and cannel C,, oil Is obtained by 
distillation. Bituminous C.s are also used 
for obtaining gas. They are heated In 
closed retorts, and the C. gas, together 
with C. tar and ammonia, is formed, 
leaving coke ae a residue. This coke Is 
practically carbon, and is used In smelting. 
There are many different varieties of 
bituminous C., and sev. ways of classi¬ 
fying thorn are adopted. In S. Wales the 
general classification is into house C. and 
steam C. Under the first heading are 
placed 0.S with a fairly low porcent^e of 
carbon which, possessing comparatively 
largo amounts of occluded gas, wUl burn 
with a large amount of flame. These 
seams are round all over tho coal-field. 
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and are those nearest the snrtaoe, in some 
places outoropplngr from the mountainside. 
The steam C., on the other hand* is always 
derived from pits of a fair depth. It has 
a higher percentage of carbon, is harder, 
and has a greater lustre; and as a con¬ 
sequence of its comparatively small 
amount of composing gases, it bums 
without a great deal of flame or smoke, 
and has a greater amount of available 
heat. Local names are given to those 
scams wliic'h are first worked near them, 
and those names remain with the seams 
wherever tiiev may be worked. This 
will he seen from the names Wallsond, 
Derby Brights, Mvn^ ddyslwyu, etc. 


also. It is much used as a gas-producing 
G., and also in dome diets, for burning in 
open grates. 

Anthracite (q.v.) is a hard, rocky form 
of C. with an almost metallic lustre. It is 
diflicult to kindle, but when burning it 
gives out great heat. It Is found in the 
W. of the S. Wales coal-field and also in 
America. It bums practically without 
smoke and flame, and has a greater heat¬ 
ing power than any other form of C. 

Heating ponder of coal, C. is judged by 
the number of pounds of water which will 
bo raised 1® F. by the burning of 1 lb. of 
the fuel, by the amount of water evapor¬ 
ated at 212" F. by 1 lb, of it, and these 
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COMRIK COLLIERY, FIFESHIRK 
General mcwv, showing the two shafts and pithead baths. 


Steam C. is intermediate between bitu¬ 
minous and anthracite C., and the finest 
steam (\ in the world is that found In S. 
Wales and Monmouthshire. While only 
antlirocitc is found in the W., bituminous 
and St cam 0. can bo found right to the E. 
of the field. The Monmouthshire coal¬ 
field contains \a8t supplies of steam C. 
which arc not inferior to those of Glam¬ 
organ. and they are at present being 
developed. Caking C.s burn freely, with 
great name and smoko, but as they cake 
into clinkers, tlieso prevent perfect com¬ 
bustion, and require efforts to free them 
from the fire-bars. Non-caking C.s bum 
free, and since the ash reninins separate, 
are easy to sU)ke. Newcastle C. is among 
the caking varieties. Amohg other well- 
known foraiH of bituminous C. may be 
mentioned splint C., a hard C., found in 
Scotland, wlilch Is used in smelting. 
Cannel C. bums with a crackling noise, 
and is therefore sometimes known as 

S orrot C. It is hard, and does not soil 
tie fingers, and some forms of it esm be 
polished and made Into inkstands, etc. 
Some forms of Ainer, C. are capable of this 


to.st8 are alw'ays carried out on boilers of 
the type in which It is to bo used, for it 
is found that the heating power of any 
variety of C. varies considerably, accord¬ 
ing to the conditions under which it is 
to be burnt. See E. S, Moore, C'oed, its 
Properties, Analyse, etc., 1922; A, L. 
Summers, Anthracite, 1922: W. A. Bone 
and G. W. Hlmus, Coal, its Constitution 
and Uses, 1936; P. J. Wilson, Jr, and 
J. H. Wells, Coal, Coke, and Coal Chemi¬ 
cals, 1950; D. H. Bangham, Progress in 
Coal Science, 1050; Wilfrid Francis, Coal, 
1954; Colliery Year Book and Coal 
Trades D\rectory (annual). See also biblio- 
mphios for Coal-fields; Coal-minino; 
Coal Supplies. 

Coal, Hydrogenation of, conversion 
of coal Into a mixture of oils by treat¬ 
ment with hydrogen. The best method 
of hydrogenation is that of Bergius, 
which consists, essentially, of converting 
coko into a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide by heating in steam 
and purifying the mixed gases from 
sulphur. The next stage is to oxidise the 
oaruon monoxide to carbon dioxide. 
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which is efleotod with further steam 
heatingr a<nd a catalyst. The carbon 
dioxide is then removed by water under 
a pressure of 750 lb. to the square inch, 
and the hydrogren is freed from any 
remaining traces of carbon monoxide by 
treatment with a solution of copper com- 
poxmd and ammonia. The coal, having: 
been cleansed by flotation, is tlien mixed 
with creosote oU and a catalyst and 
ffround to a fluid paste, which latter is 
heated, with the hydrogen, at a pressure 
of 250 times that of the atmosphere. 
It is thus converted into a mixture of 
oils which, on fractional distillation, can 
be separated into petrol and heavy and 
middle oil. Some 4 tons of coal are re¬ 
quired to yield 1 of petrol, and the ousuing 
petrol is of good quality and volatile. 

Coal, Low Temperature Carbonisation 
of, see Carbonisation. 

Coal-flelds are constituted of those areas 
where the coal-boaring strata appear at 
the surface, or where their coal and iron¬ 
stones can be worked at a j)rollt. In 
Kngland very few workable seams are 
found low'cr than the coal measures or 
the Upper Carboniferous div. of the (car¬ 
boniferous system. The 2 other divs. 
are the millstone grit and the carboni¬ 
ferous lim<«tone. In Scotland, however, 
valuable seams are found lower than th<^ 
millstone grit, while oil shale is obtained 
even below the Carboniferous limestone. 
Coal is, how'evor, W'orked from other 
strata both older and younger than the 
(.'iirbonlferous, being worked from th<i 
Devonian, Miocene, Pliocene, Oolitic, and 
other formations, although coal obtained 
from these seams is of relatively small 
commercial value os compared with that 
obtained from the coal measures. C. are 
usually found in the form of a syiicline or 
basin, dipping inwards at the edges and 
lying njore or leas level at t he centre, thus 
causing the soanis to crop out very fre¬ 
quently at the surface. Tliis allows the 
coal to bo easily reached and worked, and 
has saved the C. from the destroying 
effects of denudation, to which tliey wmuld 
have been very susceptible owing to the 
comparative softness of the coal-boaring 
strata. Among tlie many C. in the Brit. 
Isles are the following: in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Bristol Channel, the S. Wnle.s 
coal-field, and that of the Poorest of Dean, 
with a small one at Bristol; in the Mid¬ 
lands occur the C. of Leics, E. Warwicks, 
S. Staffs, Coalbrookdale, Shrewsbury, and 
Flint; around the Pennine chain occur 
those of N. Staffs, Yorks, Lancs, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland; in 
1953 the existence of a new coal-field in 
S. Derby, around Repton, possibly 
extending into Leics, was proved; in 
Scotland occur the Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, 
and P’ifeshiro, and in Ireland the Tyrone, 
Kilkenny, and Clare C. The S. Wales 
coal-field is famous all over the world tis 
providing the neater proportion of the 
steam and anthracite coals used in the 
various mercantile marines and navies, 
while at the same time it provides coals of 
the kinds suited for smelting, manu¬ 
facturing, and house coals, together with 
those varieties used in the production of 


gae. Tlio coal from the Midlands and the 
N. is generally used In all these branches, 
but it is not of such great value for ship¬ 
ping purposes, and It Is chiefly used In 
the great manufacturing and engineering 
centres of the N. The largest C. are 
probably those of America, which ore 
over 80 times as large as the whole of 
those of Great Britain, covering os they do 
nearly 200,000 sq. m. The term coal is 
used in the U.S.A. with no such narrow 
restriction as in England to varieties 
occurring In the older Carboniferous for¬ 
mations; but, 08 on the continent of 
Europe, includes anthracite and bitu¬ 
minous coals, lignitic coal, connel coal, 
and oni inary lignite. Tins coal output 
of the U.S.A., no less than the splendid 
quality of the luimerous varieties, sur¬ 
passes that of any other country. The 
coal-bearing arciis are to be found 
scattered over more than 30 of the 
states, and indeed it is only in a few of the 
New England states that no coal occurs. 
The Appalachian mt syKlom, extending 
from E. PeniiKylvania to the H., indicjites 
the line of the i)rin. coal-hearing country, 
and it is here thsi,t the most valuable de¬ 
posits of hard anthracite are to be found. 
The group of fields of next importance is 
the E. interior group in Illinois, Ken¬ 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, whore are to be 
found the best qualities of bltumlnf>iis 
and cannol coal. In the W. intcrif)r 
group of Missouri, low'a, Kansas, tlie 
output of ti»e same varieties is no l<*ss 
important. Next in Importance come, 
the largo lignitic and bituminous C. of 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, which last-mentlone<l 
fields continue cdong the line of the 
Rockies northward into Canada. An¬ 
thracite also occui’S in Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, and Virginia; bituminous coal 
in Nebraska, Michigan, and AJabama; and 
lignitic coal in nearly all the states W. of 
105'* W. Jong., especially New IMexico, 
(^(dorado. ("lalifornla, and Utah. Lignite 
is found mainly in t he W. states. Speak¬ 
ing geologically, the bettor qualities of 
both the anthracite and bituminous coals 
belong to the Carboniferous formations, 
but the quality varies only to a very iin- 
cerUiin degree with th(3 geologic age, and 
it is curious that whereas up to about 1870 
more antliracite was mined in I’omisyJ- 
vauia than bituminous e.oal throughout 
the country, since that year the produc¬ 
tion of bituminous coal has far exceeded 
the former. According to the U.S. 
Geological Survey, the geologic ago of the 
coal-beds ranges from Carboniferous in 
the Appalachian and Mississippi valley 
prov.s. to Miocene on the Atlantic coast 
provs. After Great Britain and the 
U.H.A,, Germany is the prin. exporting 
country. (Nee statistics under Coal 
Supplies.) The partition of Silesia, 
with its rich coal-field, was hotly con¬ 
tested after the First World War, and 
settlement was attempted by plebiscite 
in 1920. Eventually the mining area of 
Toschon, Low'er Silesia, formerly Austrian, 
was allotted to Czechoslovakia, already 
rich In minerals, while Upper Silesia, 
formerly German, was given to Poland. 
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other productive European flolds arc 
located in Boljfium (Charleroi, Mons, 
Li6ge; and the Kerapen, yet to be ex¬ 
ploited), Franco (St jfitienne), Germany 
Westphalia and Rhineland), Spain 
Asturias), and Russia (Donetz), while 
coal is also found in the Alps, the Urals, 
and at Spitsbergen. Other C. are those 
in Cliina, India, Japan, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, Australia, New Zealand, S. 
Rhodesia, S. Africa, and Canada. Most 
of the Chinese prove, contain coal, and 
China, judging by its immense estimated 
rosom'ces, may be regarded as one of the 
leading coal countries of the world. 
Japan and India, however, actually 
produce considerably more coal than 
China. Except in Nigeria and S. Rho¬ 
desia, little coal is produced in the Brit. 
Colonial Empire. Coal deposits are 
extensive in Uie SW. of Tanganyika. 
Coiil Is not the only commercial product 
obtained in tlio C., for included in the same 
strata are ironstone, oil shale, flre-clay, 
sandstone, and igneous rocks which supply 
a good paving and building stone, in fact 
the oil shales and sandst ones usually make 
up by far the greatest pr<jportion of the 
thickness of the coal-bctiring strata. See 
also C’ARBONlFEIiOlJH ^^YaTK^^ aiid Geo- 
Loti V. See Sir A. G. Ramsay, Physical Geo- 
yraphy ami Getdoyi/ of (frcdt Britain, 1S6J; 
K. A. N. Arbor, The Naland HisUvry of 
Cool, 1912; J. Park, Mining Geoloffy. 1918; 
J. Lomax, Microstruiinre of a Co<d Seam, 
192.'); E. A. Martin, Coal and its Story, 
1926; B. E. Dahlgrcu, A Forest of the 
Coal Age, 1936. See also hihliograpbies 
for Coal; Coal-mininci; Coal Supplies. 

CoaPflsh, Greencod. or Saithe, or Gadus 
Virens, is a lueinber of the citd-hsh family. 
It is carnivorous and is itself €^atcn by 
man, and on the W. coast of Scotland is 
often caught in great abundance, as it 
pre^-K on herring. The fish inhabits the 
seiis between the Arctic and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and is sometimes known as C. 
from the dark colour of its bturk. 

Coal-mining. Prospecting and explora¬ 
tion. In prospecting for coal a knowledge 
of geology is esaentitU in order to determine 
whether the rooks belong to the Carbon¬ 
iferous system. In countries where i\ 
oponitions are in progress, valuable 
information may be obtained from neigh¬ 
bouring oollierioa, and records such as the 
Brit. Geological Survey memoirs and 
maps. In most oases, the coal outcroi>8 
have been worked away, hut their former 
existence may be marked by blackened 
earth or old mbbish heaps. The bed of 
a stream may contain coal fragments 
derived from some outcrop of a soam. 
Where the nature of the rocks indicates 
that (!OUl exists in the area, the expense of 
boring to prove it may bo justified. Two, 
three, or more boreholes are put down at 
points selected from the geological survey. 
These boreholes will provide information 
regarding (o) the nmnber. thickness, and 
quality of the seams, (h) the nature of the 
rocks through which the shafts will have 
to be sunk, (c) the depth from the surface 
of the individual seams, id) the amount 
and direction of dip, («) the presence of 
water, and (/) the oxistonoe and position 


of faults, which information will help to 
determine the best location for the shafts. 
It is then possible to estimate the expense 
of sinking the shafts; the total quantity of 
coal avauablo; the cost of working and 
the probable profit. The boring methods 
may be classtfled under 2 main systems: 
(1) Permissive system, carried out with 
free-falling tools, or (2) Ilotary system, 
which involves the cutting out of a solid 
core of the strata passed through. Gener¬ 
ally, the second method is preferred, as 
the rock cores enable a complete record of 
tlio strata passed through to be obtained. 

Sinking and fitting shafts. The best 
position for sinking depends upon (a) the 
proximity of a main railway; (b) the 
existenct) of a good road for transport; 
(c) the limitation of underground road¬ 
ways; id) the presence of faults which may 
damage the shaft; and (e) the presence of a 
supply of clean water for steam boilers, 
etc. In mountainous areas, valleys are 
naturally preferred for shafts as they 
ensure the minimum depth to reach the 
coal. With dipping seams, the shafts are 
often sunk to the deeper pari so that 
the bulk of the coal iind water will gravi¬ 
tate to the shaft bottom and thus save 
power. Normally, the shafts are sunk 
near the centre of the taking so as to 
limit the length of haulage and ventila¬ 
tion roads in all directions. The law 
requires that at least 2 shafts, 15 yds or 
more apart, be sunk to w'ork each Inde¬ 
pendent coal taking. One will act os the 
downcast or ingress and the other as the 
npcasi or egress. Both shafts must bo 
provided with winding gear for the con¬ 
veyance of workmen. The shaft must be 
adequate in size, and the factors which 
detonnine this are (a) the insquired daily 
output of coni; (6) tlie total quantity 
of coal in the taking; (c) the i>eriod of the 
lease (in England it varies from 30 to 99 
years and In Scotland from 20 to 30 years); 
and id) an additional space must be 
allowed for water and comprossed-air 
pipes and ventilation. The above in¬ 
formation will determine the size of the 
tubs or trams for carrying the coal, the 
size of the cages in the shaft, and linally 
the size of the shaft itself. Engineers are 
nowadays generous in shaft sizes to allow 
ample spivco for ventilation. In Great 
Britain, shafts up to 24 and 25 ft In 
diameter are not uncommon. A depth of 
4000 to 5000 ft is considered bo about 
the maximum at which cxml can be profit¬ 
ably mined in Great Britain. There is a 
great variety of shaft forms, such as the 
rectangular, octagonal, eUipUcal, and cir¬ 
cular. The rectangular is easy to secure 
with timber and divide into compart¬ 
ments. The circular shape is the strong¬ 
est and can be lined easily with brick, 
concrete, or cast-iron tubbing. The 
circular is the fonn usually adopted in 
England and Woles. When sinking 
through the inooherent surface deposits, 
special precautions are necessary. Some¬ 
times beds of water-logged gravel or 
quicksand will render the sinking difficult 
and necessitate special methods. Having 
reached the hard rock, the sinking opera¬ 
tions include bloating and excavating. 
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removal of debris in special buckets, 
raising the water, and itaally lining or 
supporting the shaft aides (see Sinking). 
When the coal is reached, the mining 
engineer provides for the protection of the 
shaft and surface buildings from damage, 
due to ground subsidence, by leaving a 
large pillar of coal around the shaft 
bottom. 

Methods of working- When the shafts 
have reached the coal and the shaft pillar 
is formed, the method of working the seam 
must be decided. In the longwall method, 
the coal face is opened out at the edge of 
the shaft pillar and the whole of the seam 
removed in one operation. The space 
from which the coal has been removed is 
completely or partly filled with dirt 
obtained from the seam or the rook beds 
above or below the seam. This area filled 
with dirt is known as the goaf or gob, and 
through this all roads to gain access to the 
coal face ore maintained. In the pillar 
and stall method, the seam is divided into 
rectangular pillars by driving stalls or 
boards at right angles to each other. 



FIG. 1. TIMBERING IN COAL FACE 


After a certain area of coal has been split 
up into pillars, the work of extracting 
them is commenced. There are numerous 
modifications of these 2 main systems 
to meet the varying conditions. As a 
general rule, seams of 4 ft or under in 
thickness are worked longwall, and soams 
over this thickness by some form of pillar 
and stall. The system of working to be 
adopted will depend upon (a) the thick¬ 
ness and Inclination of the seam; (ft) the 
depth below the surface; (c) the nature of 
roof and floor; (d) the presence of gas or 
water; (e) the presence of old workings; 
(/) the existence of valuable surface 
buildings requiring protection. In long- 
wall advancingt the coal is worked from the 
shaft pillar towards the boundary, whUe 
in loTigwall retreating the main roads are 
driven to the boundary and the seam is 
worked backwards towards the shaft. 
The bearing of the main roads driven from 
the shaft bottom varies with the haulage 
requirements, the Inclination of the seam, 
and the position of the shaft relative to 
to coal taking. The advantages of the 
longwall system of working are (a) it is 
very suitable for machine cutting and con¬ 
veying; (ft) concentration of men; (c) the 
ventilation is better; (d) better roof 
control and therefore greater safety. Fig. 
1 shows a section across a longwall coal 
face, with the goal packed with dirt, props 
lor supporting the roof, and a sprag to 
hold the lace slip until the miner fis ready 
to work it. The pillar and stall method 
is usually adopted in tliick seams or when 


working under valuable property or water, 
in which case the pillars are left to support 
the strata. 

Timliering. The roof and sides of mine 
roadways and cool faces must he sup¬ 
ported and made secure to prevent 
accidents and to maintain tramo and 
ventilation. Ordinary timbering will only 
resist the minor pressure caused by the 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF SYSTEMATIC TIMBERING 


weight of the rock immediately above the 
coal. Tlie major rock pressure is irresist¬ 
ible and can only be controlled by system¬ 
atic packing of the goaf. In Northumber¬ 
land and Durham, a special body of 
trained men are employed In each pit to do 
this work, while in Wales, Lancs, and 
Scotland, the colliers do most of the tim¬ 
bering required in their places. At the 
coal face single props are set with a lid on 
top. This Md distributes the pressure 
over a greater area. With hard floors, the 
feet of the props are often tapered to 
prevent their crushing when the roof 
weight cpmes on. With soft floors, a sole 
piece is often placed under tlie prop os well 
as above it. Another method used In the 
coal face and on the sides of roadways is 
that of chocks consisting of pieces of wood 
placed In the form of squares, which arc 
built up to the roof and wedged tightly. 
Fig. 2 shows the systematic timbering 
method being applied in a longwall fmje. 



FIG. 3. TIMBERING IN INCLINED HE AM 


Roadways are usually supported by moans 
of a cross-bar and props, although when 
only the roof requires securing, a cross-bar 
alone may be sufficient. Fig, 3 shows 
double timbertog in an inclined and 
moderately thick seam where part of the 
hard floor is removed for headroom. The 
joint between the cross-bar and the 
uprights is known as the Welsh not-ch. 
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In the case of wide roadways, the cross¬ 
bars are sometimes supported by a centre 
prop. Nowadays, main roadways that 
require supporting are lined with brick 
or reinforced concrete arches, or by brick 
side walls with steel sdrders as cross-bars. 
Hemicircular steel arches are now a 
frequent method of supporting roadways. 
Thi^e are placed 2 to 4 ft apart with 
tie-rods to secure them one to the other. 
This method of support is less cumber¬ 
some than wood and it is fireproof and not 
liable to decay. Even at the coal face, 
steel is gradually replacing wood. Steel 
props may he cylinders or girders. The 
chief methods of preserving mine timber 
are thorougli drying before use, stripping 
the bark, and the use of preservatives 
such as zinc chloride, copper sulpliate, iron 
sulphate, lime, and creosote (from tar). 
I’he timber in return aiiways is usually 
sprayed with a solution of copper sulphate 
at regular intervals. In America, shaft 
timber is often sprayed with cement, which 
renders it fireproof and fungus-proof. 

iVinning the coal. Most seams have 
joints or cleavage planes, and there is 
always one direction along which the coal 
will yield most readily. The cleats in the 
coal are known os back or face slips, 
depending on the direction from which 
they are worked. When the slips are as 
shown in Fig, 1 the miner works away the 
lower part or butt, when the coal can bo 
roMily parted slip by slip. The minor’s 
tools consist of picks, shovels, hammers, 
wedges, and hatchets. Drilling machines 
are worked either by hand, electric power, 
or compressed air. They are used for 
boring in the seam, roof, or floor to blast It 
loose. When the seam has been undercut, 
sprags may be necessary to hold the coal 
until the loading commences. A spnig is 
an inclined i)rop against the coal as shown 
in Fig. 1. If the coal is hard, it may be 
necessary to use mechanical wedges or 
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MINERS MKKAKING COAL FOR REMOVAL 
IN TUBS 


even shot-firing to bring it down. In 
gassy or fiery mines, only certain spccifiod 
explosives may be employed. 

Coal face machinery. A coal-cutting 
machine consists of a motor which works 
either a disk, chain, or a bar type of cutter. 
A longwall coal-cutter is fixed at ono end 
of the coal face and by means of a rope or 
chain is hauled along the face whilst 


cutting a groove or channel to a depth of 
3 to 6 ft as It travels along. The disk 
machine acts in principle like a circular 
saw laid horizontally. In the chain 
machine the cutters are fixed to an endless 
cha in resembling that of a hand saw. The 
bar machine carries teeth along its length 
and in action resembles a saw-file. Dif¬ 
ferent types of conveyors are In use, the 



FIG. 4. FACE CONVEYORS 


most popular being the belt, jigror (or 
shaker), and the scraper chain. The con¬ 
veyor extends the whole length of the cool 
face and delivers the coal either into the 
tubs at the roadway or on to a gate or 
main conveyor. There are maoliines now 
in operation which simultaneously cut and 
load the coal on longwaJI faces, which may 
be 100 yds in length, and give an output of 
250-300 tons of coal per shift. Fig. 4 is a 
section along a coal face showing 2 face 
belt conveyors (A) delivering coal on to a 
tub (B). In some cases these face con¬ 
veyors deliver the coal on to a gate con¬ 
veyor, which in turn discharges into tubs 
some distance back on the gate road. 

Haulage of coal underground. There is 
a great variety of haulage systems in use 
underground. The system to be adopted 
depends upon (a) the amount and direction 
of gradient; (6) the re^larity of gradient; 
(c) the dally and total tonnage of coal to 
be hauled; and (d) the power available. 
Mine trams (or tubs) are usually built of 
steel or steel alloyed with copper to pre¬ 
vent corrosion. Locomotives, which are 
popular in America, may be driven by 
petrol, electric power, or compressed air. 
Safety from Hr© or explosions Is obtained 
by using compressed air or storage battery 
locomotives. In Brit, mines, electric and 
compressed-air power are favoured for 
haulage purposes. Electric power is 
largely confined to the main haulage 
planes where the venUlation is good, and 
compressed air is preferred for the inbye 
haulages. Where the full tubs have to be 
brought downhUl on an inclined plane a 
self-acting incline can be used. In this 
case, the gravity pull of the full tubs is 
utilised to haul up the empty tubs. Some¬ 
times full tubs haul a bogie containing iron 
weights up the incline, and the bogie, 
when descending, hauls up the empty 
tubs. The endless-rope system of haulage 
is greatly favoured on long, fairly flat 
roadways. One endless rope travels oon- 
tlnuouaiy in one direction. The trams 
are attached to the rope In various ways, 
and can be attaclied or detached by hand 
or by other means. 
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QoaX winding. The coal tube, on 
reaolilQgr the shaft bottom, aro run into 
cages. Two cages are provided in each 
shaft, one ascending while the other 
descends. The cages are guided iu the 
shaft by wood, rail, or wire-rope guides. 
Each cage may have from 1 to 4 decks, 
each deck holding 1 or more tubs. Totally 
enclosed double-decked cages of wrought 
iron or steel and holding 2 tuba on each 
deck are coimiion. The cages arc attached 
to the winding rope by chaius. Winding 
ropes are now almost oxclusivoly made of 
plough steel owing to its great tensile 
strength, elasticity, and wearing qualities, 
A plough steel rope has a breaking stress of 
95-125 tons per sq. in. The load on the 
winding engine varies considerably during 
a complete wind, being a maximum at 
the start. To counterbalanoe the weight 
of the AVindiug rope, n rope is fixed to the 
bottom of each cage and run around a 
pulley at the bottom of the shaft. If this 
tail rope equals the weight of the winding 
rope, the dead load on the winding engine 
is only that of the coal. Coal winding is 
sometimes performed by the skii* «r 
bucket method which, iu conjunction with 
face and gatceroad conveyors, is a further 
step towards the eliminatiou of tubs 
underground. 

Mine gases. The chief noxious gases 
with which miners are concerned aro 
flredJimp, carbon dioxide, and carbon 
monoxide. Firedamp, methane, or car- 
burcttenl hydrogen, is the most common 
mine gas. It is colourless, odourless, 
taateloss, and a non-poisonous gas, 
althongli It will cause suffocation wlien 
breathed, owing to the absonce of air. 
Since it is only about half as dense a.s 
air, it is generally found near the roof or in 
ca'sHlties. When mixed with air in certain 
proportions it is very explo.sive. Its 
presence in mine air is detected by its 
effect on the flame of a miner's safety 
lamp, on which a bluish cap is formed 
when sufficient gas is present. Firedamp 
Is given off from the coal and the sur¬ 
rounding rocks, sometimes Huddeul.v as 
•blowers.’ Carbon dioxide also exists in 
varying small quantities in coal and is 
produced by the combustion of c^irbon- 
acoous material, the burning of lamps, and 
the breathing of men and horses. It is a 
colourless and odourless gas and, being 
about one and a half times as dense as 
air, it gathers near the floor and in dip 
workings. This gtis will not bum, neither 
will it support combustion. It is detected 
by the dimness of the flame of a safety 
lamp, and the flame is extinguished when 
large quantities are present. When 
breathed it causes fatigue, panting, and 
headache according to the amount present. 
Carbon monoxide is principally produced 
tis a result of gob fires and by the explosion 
of firedamp and coal dust. It is a colour¬ 
less and odourless gas, slightly lighter than 
air. This gas is a very deadly poison and 
the breathing of even minute traces will 
cause poisonous effects. The symptoms 
of carbon monoxide poisoning are breath- 
^ssness and palpitation, sever© headaches, 
drowsiness, or collapse according to the 
amount present. 
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Ventilalion. The prin. function of 
ventilation is to convoy fresh air to aU 
parts of the mine and to carry away gases 
and waste products, and thus provide a 
safe and wholesome atmosphere in all 
parts w’hero men work or travel. In 
certain small mines, the ventilation is 
natural, owing to a difference in temp, 
of tl»e air iu the downcast and the upcast. 



FIG. 5. VENTILATING FAN 


Natimil ventiljjlion is, however. unn'Jiable, 
and is always liable to cease or oven change 
its direction according to the season of 
the year. The Coal Mines Act, l»ll. of 
Great Britain states that a place is not fit 
to w’ork in if the air contain.s either loss 
than 19 per cent of oxygen or more than 
1 i i)er cent of carbon dioxide. Formerly, 
many mines wore vemtiluted by steam jets, 
w'aterfalls. (»r furnaces. Fans are almost 


INTAKE 
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exclusively used nowadays. Tlu>se are 
cither exhau-sting or forcing fans. The 
former cxliausts the air from the top of 
the upcast shaft, while the latter forces the 
air down the downcast shaft. Most tons 
are of the exhausting type (Fig. 5). The 
air curront which is created by a fan must 
be circulated throughout the mine. This 
is accomplished by ventilation docn^s, air- 
crossings, brattices, etc. When the air 



current has to bo deflected or turned at 
branch roads a door is used, which can 
close automatically. When an intake 
airway crosses a return airwov, an air- 
crossing, os shown in Fig. 6, is constructed 
to prevent the 2 currents mixing. Brat¬ 
tice sheets are sometimes noees-sary in 
narrow places to direct the air to' the 
w'orking face as shown in plan in Fig. 7. 


564 
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Pumping, The following: systems of tieotli. The removal of dirt on the 
dealing with pit water are employed picking belts Is only a preliminary 
oocording to circumstances: (a) raising cleaning, as small coal and some varieties 
water in chests or tanks from dip workings; of large coal are so full of impurities that 
<6) winding water in barrels in shafts; they can only be cdlciently cleaned by 
(c) removing water by means of siphons: washing in water or other liquid. There 
and (d) removing water by means of is a large variety of coal washers but the 
pumps driven by steam, compressed air, principle in aU cases is more or less the 
or electric motors. When the quantity of same. If raw coal be ploc.ed in an upward 
water to be dealt with is small, tanks or current of water of a certain velocity, the 
barrels are used to remove it to the coal particles will be carried upwards by 
surface. With greater quantities it is the stream, but the impurities such as 
usual to employ pumps of various types, shale, being heavier, will descend through 
Of late years great strides have been the upcoming water. This principle is 
made in the use of 3-throw, centrifugal, used in all oool-washing plants, 
and turbine pumps driven electrically. Bibliography, O. Guttmnn, Blasting: 
Sev. of these pumping units may be a Handbook for the use of Engineers and 
Installed between the workings and the others engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, 
surface, one pump delivering Its water to Quarrying, etc,, 1892, 1906; 8. H. Cox, 
the next pump and so on until the surface Prospecting for Minerals (3rd ed.), 1903; 
is reached. J. Tonge, Principles and Practice of Coal 

Lighting of mines. The various methods Mining, 1907 ; H. F. Bulman and H. A. S. 
of mine lighting are (a) oil safety lamps, Ucdmayne, Colliery Working and Manage- 

went, 1912, 192.'>; M. H. Haddock, Mine 
Ventilation and Ventilators, 1924; J. 
Kirsopp, Use of Power in Colliery Work¬ 
ings, 1926; K. Neville Moss, Gases, Dust, 
and Heat in Mines, 1927 ; .T. Park, A Text¬ 
book of Mining Geology, 1927 ; J. Hol>©rt8, 
^rinina Education (2 vols.). 1927: I. 
Thomas, Coal in the New Era, 1934; E. N. 
Zorn, Coal Miner's Pocket-book, 1938; 
H. C. Price, Notes on Spontaneous Com¬ 
bustion in Coal Mines, 1945; H. H. 
Wheeler, A Manual of Modern Under¬ 
ground Haulage Methods for Mining 
Engineers, 1946; T. Bryson and A. 
Harvey, Science for Miners, 1946; I. C. F. 
Statham, Coal Mining, 1950; li. McAdnm, 
Colliery Surveying, 1953; Mining Year 
Book (ann.). 

Coal-tit, Coal-titmouse, or Coalmouse, 

popular name for Parus ater, a small 
species of Paridae with a black head and 
dull-coloured body. 

Coa! Gas, see Gab Manufactuke. 
and (5) electric lamps. The danger of Coal Measures, see Cahbonif'f.rous 
using candies and open lamps in mines System; Coal-pielpb; Geology; Palab- 
is that the pressure of firedamp in the ontology; Petrology. 
right percentage would cause an explosion. Coal Mines, Nationalisation of. By the 
An oil safety lamp is one which has its Coal Act, 1938, a Coal Coinnussion was 
flame protected in such a way that it constituted, in which was vested, as from 
should not ignite liredamp if present in the 1 Jnlj' 1942, the ownci'ship of all coal 
air. Sev. types of oil safety lamps are in (and certain associated minerals and 
use, being modifications of the original rights), with the duly of exercising their 
Davy, Stephenson, and Clanny lamps functions as owners *in such manner as 
{see Davy Lamp). Electric safety lamps they might think best for promoting the 
are now made of satisfactory design, interests, efficiency, and better organisa- 
either to be carried by hand or worn in tion of the coal-mining industry.' The 
the hat. They possess many advantages aggregate amount of compensation to be 
over the oil lamps, and are now vor>' paid by the commission for coal and 
popular in Great Britain, U.S.A., and coal rights was fixed by the Act at 
Canada. £66.450,000, with additional sums for 

Sorting and cleaning. When the coal other ivssociated property and rights; 
reaches the surface, the tubs are run on and the commission might borrow up 
to a weighing machine and the weight is to £70,450,000 for the payment of coin- 
registered. They are then run on to a peiisation and other expenses payable by 
revolving 'tippler,' where the coal is them. The valuation of separate coal 
discharged on to either a fixed bar or a holdings, as registered under the Goal 
Bi^ng screen which separates the small (Registration of Ownership) Act, 1937, 
from the large coal. The large coal was carried out by valuation boards 
passes on travelling belts to picking belts appointed by the Ministry of Fuel and 
or tables whore pieces of shale are removed. Power, and payment of the compensation 
From there it is either subjected to further completed. The commission was also 
screening and sixing by machines or chaiged with duties of promoting amalga- 
loaded direct Into railway wagons under- mation of colliery undertakings in any 
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aa?ea in whloh they considered the number 
of separate tmdortakings to be so great 
as to be detrimental to the efficient 
working, treating, or disposing of coal. 
After ttie Second World War, the Coal 
Commission was replckoed by the National 
Coal Board, constituted under the Coal 
Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, and 
a tribunal was set up to determine the 
global sum of compensation to be paid for 
certain assets of the coal industry to be 
transferred to the Coal Board. The tri¬ 
bunal fixed the amount of compensation 
at £164,660,000. The assets transferred 
may bo described broadly as the assets 
of the coal industry, excluding assets 
such as coke ovens and by-product 
plant. The award is dated 1 Aug. 
1946. In pursuance of an order made 
under the Coal Mines Nationalisation 
Act the transfer of the C. M. to 
national ownership was effected on 1 
Jan. 1947. 

Coal Supplies. On the initiative of the 
Xllth International Geological Congress, 
which met in Toronto in 1913, an inquirj' 
was made into the C. S. of the world. 
Actual world resources were estimated 
in metric tons at 716,154,000,000, while 
the possible and probable reserves totalled 
6,681,399,000,000. 

A Ust of the European coal-producing 
coimtries and their production (1954) is 
given in Table 1. Table 2 gives produc¬ 
tion and consumption in the U.K. for the 
first quarter of 1955, and Table 3 the pro¬ 
duction and export for 1934-8, for com¬ 
parison. In view of the large output of 
the U.K. fields and their comparatively 
small size, thought has been given to the 
possible exhaustion of our C. B. Two 
royal commissions have thoroughly 
studied the subject, one being under the 
chairmanship of the Duke of Argyll, and 
the other under Lord Allerton. The first 
of these commissions pub. its report in 
1871, and the conclusion reached was that 
the attainable ammmt of coal in the knowm 
coal-fields w^as 90,207,000,000 tons, and 
the probable amount available in other 
plac-es was 56,273,000,000 tons, thus mak¬ 
ing a total coal supply of 146,480,000,000 
tons. The second commission reported in 
1905 that the net estimate of imworked 
coal was 100,915,000,000 long tons. This 
allowed for all possible losses, but at the 
same time it was recognised that inferior 
coal and small coal, hitherto discounted, 
had become of use to sev. important in¬ 
dustries, such as the patent fuel trade and 
the gas and by-product industry. In 
1913 Dr Strahan compiled the report in 
Great Britain for the Xllth International 
Congress, basing his statistics on the 
findings of the 1905 commission, modified, 
however, by further exploration. Esti¬ 
mates were reckoned to a depth of 6000 ft, 
as against the 4000 ft hitherto held to be 
the limit, and the total reserve of coal for 
the U.K., including Ireland, was put at 
189,434,749,920 metric tons. Less than 
10 per cent of this reserve Is anthracite. 
The Samuel Coal Commission, 1925, 
basing its assumption on the figures of 
previous estimate, reported that at the 
present rate of output the actual reserve 


of cool, mined at a depth of 4000 ft, wotild 
last 5 centuries. Taking into account all 
robable reserves, including the possl- 
ility of mining at a depth lower than 
4000 ft, the reserve would lost 7 centuries 
or more. At the same time, coal con¬ 
sumption has increased to the extent that 
production at the present rate is insuffi¬ 
cient to cover the demand. Increased 
productivity is necessary to meet the 
expected demand for 250 million tons per 
annum in 1965. A specialist group of the 
Brit. Productivity Council pub. a report 
in Sept. 1953, recommending (1) a declara¬ 
tion by the gov. that it envisaged the 
country's almost complete dependence on 
coal for 30 years; (2) Investigation of the 
possibility of reserving high-grade coal for 
specific purposes; (3) Early cessation of 
opencast mining and retention of reserves 
for emergency; (4) High priority for means 
of improving fuel utilisation, incentives 
to industry to instal economising plant, 
and estab. of a fucl-efficienoy organisation; 
(5) Speeding up of economy measures in 
nationalised industries; (6) Ahandoiiment 
of manufacturing j^rocoaaes inimical to 
fuel economy; (7) Confinement of us© of 
solid fuel, gas, and electricity to purposes 
for which each is best suited, and a closer 
integration of gasworks with power 
stations. 

United States of Jmerwa> The Amer. 
coal trade was fully estab. in 1820, al¬ 
though the output w'as not then very large, 
when the Schuylkill Navigation (>o. sent 
coal down the Lehigh and Delaware K.s 
to Pliiladolphia. Up to the year 1870 the 
coal output of the U.S.A, was loss than 
that of either Gi’eat Britain or Germany. 
Then, in 1871, the U.S.A. began to paws 
Germany, and from 1877 onwards com¬ 
pletely left Germany beliind. Great 
Britain’s output was passed in 1899, and 
the U.S.A. are now producing nearly one- 
third of the world’s U. S. In 1920 over 
587,000,000 long tons were produced, 
whUe in 1923 and 1926 the total was 
587,000,000 tons in each year, the 
average for the decade 1920-9 being over 
500,000,000 tons. In 1932 the figure 
dropped to 317,000,000 tons, and in 1933 
to 336,000,000 tons. In the same decade 
exports averaged nearly 28,000,000 tons. 
Recent export figures have been lower. 
In 1929 the U.S.A. had 11-7 per cent of 
world coal exports; in 1936 the proportion 
was 9 2, as against the U.K.’s 40 1 and 
34-9 respectively, and Germany’s 19-8 
and 26'4. The total area estimated 
to contain coal-beds is close on 500,000 
8 Q. m., of which about 250,530 contain 
anthracite and bituminous coal, about 
100,000 varying grades of bituminous, 
cannel, and lignitic coal, and the rest 
ordinary lignite. In the 101.3 estimate 
for the Geological Congress the original 
tonnage of all kinds of coal on levels above 
3000 ft was reckoned at 3,225,394,300,000 
metric tons. The total production of 
coal to the end of 1910 was 7,480,355,040 
metric tons, and an amount equal to half 
this figure w^as allowed for waste; it 
followed that 11,220,532,560 tons out of 
the original tonnage had been exhausted, 
leaving a reserve of over 3,200,000,000. 
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TABLE 1. COAL PKODUCTION IN W^ESTBBN EtTROPB, 196i 


1 

1000 

Output per 

Number of 


1 metric tons 

manshift 

tons 

workers 

Belgium 

: 29,429 

1-098 

147,000 

Czechoslovakia 

21,500 



Franco 

54.40,5 

t 1-504 i 

[ 216,000 

Soar 

16.818 

1-744 ' 

! .57,300 

W. Germany 

128,035 

1-492 , 

i 429,000 

Italy 

Netherlands 

1 1,974 


8,500 

: 12,071 

1497 

! 47,900 

Poland 

91,300 ! 


! 

Spain 

12,429 

1 227.875 

1 614 

1 

j 705,000 


Germany also produced 87,811,000 tons lignite. 

Germany exported (In 1954) 16,711,000 tons, the U.K. 13,918,000 tons, while the 
U.S.A. exported 9,810,000 tons to W. Europe. Exports from the Saar reached 
8,994,000 tons. The following countries Imported coal: 


France 

Italy 

W. Germany 
Netherlands 


11,683,000 tons 
9.634,000 „ 

9,28.5.000 „ 

7,148,000 


Denmark 

U.K. 

Sweden 


4,470,000 tons 
3,053,000 .. 

3,024,000 „ 


TABLE 2. COAL PRODUCTION AND CON3U1HPTION IN THE U.K.,1 JANUART-31 MARCH 1955 



Mined 
tons j 

Open¬ 

cast 

Total 

Inland 

consumption 

Shipment 

overseas 

January 

4,265,500 i 

142,000 

4,408,400 

4,787,500 

284,500 

February 

4,358,675 | 

159,000 

4,517,075 

4,822,000 

267.500 

March 

4,420,860 1 

192.860 

4.613,720 

! 4,754,000 

274.000 


TABLE 3. THE OUTPUT OF COAL IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE COAL, COKE, AND PATENT 
FUEL EXPORTED, IN THE FIVE YEARS PRECEDING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Fear 

Coal produced. 

Coal, coke, etc., exported 

Bunkers for i 
Ships in | 
Foreion i 
Trade • 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

220,726,000 

222,249,000 

228,448,000 

240,409,000 

227,015,000 

£ 

142,119,000 

144,539,000 

160,119,000 

182,674,000 

188,822,000 

42,582,000 

41,870.000 

37,348,000 

43,463,000 

38,196,000 

£ 

34,603,000 

34,578,000 

32,292.000 

41,888,000 

40,713,000 

Tons 

13,487,000 

12,526,000 

11.948,000 

11.703,000 

10,489,000 


♦ Not included In exports, 

E.E. 3 T 
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Coal Tar 


In 1948, the prored world resources were 
stated as follows: 

Million tons 

Europe 548,000 

N. America 42,000 

Central and S, 

America 2,000 

Africa 0,000 

Asia 11,000 

Australasia _ 4,0 00 

Total 016,000 


In 1955 the total world cool production 
was estimated at 1,504,100,000 metric 
tons; the chief coal-producing countries 
in 1955 are given below: 

Thousands of 
metric tons 


U.S.A. 447,577 

U.S.S.R. 270,100 

U,K. 225,157 

Federal Ger. Rep. 131,811 

Poland 94,476 

China (continental) 93,170 
France 55,335 

Japan 42,423 

India 38,826 

Union of S. Africa 32,111 

Belgium 29,978 

Czechoslovakia 22,100 

Australasia 20,890 

Saar 17,329 

Spain 12,426 

Netherlands 11,895 

Canada 11,362 

Turkey 5,496 


See I. Thomas, Coal in the New Era: Our 
National Wealthy 1934; Political and 
Economic Planning, The British Coal 
Industry, 1936: Imperial Institute, The 
Mineral Industry of the British Empire 
and Foreign Countries: Summary (aim.), 
1938; n. L. Plrie, British Coal, 1944; 
H. Townshend-Rose, The British Coal 
Industry, 1951; W. W. Haynes, National¬ 
isation in Praoiice, 1953, Sec also biblio¬ 
graphies for Coal, Coalfields, C’oal- 

MINIXG. 

Coal Tar, one of the products obtained 
by the carbonisation of bituminous coal 
the others being coal gas or coko oven 
gas, coke, crude benzole, and arnmonla- 
cal liquor. C. T. is condensed with the 
aminonJacal liquor forming a dark- 
coloured viscous lower layer. Originally 
C. T. was an unwanted by-product, 
although the earliest patent for the des¬ 
tructive distillation of coal, taken out by 
Becher and Serle in 1681, was for the pro¬ 
duction of C. T. and pitch. Fortunately 
the rapid development of the gas industry 
and the replacement of the old boe-hive 
coke ovens by by-product ovens coincided 
with an increasing demand for some of the 
products of O. T., particularly for creosote 
for the preservation of railway sleepers 
and for naphtha as a rubber solvent. The 
rapidly developing science of organic 
chem. too. found C. T. a veritable treasure 
chest of new chemicals which rapidly 
became the raw materials for synthetic 
dyestuffs and drugs. Thus C, T. was 
transformed from an embarrassing waste 


product to the valuable by-product it is 
to-day. In Groat Britain the i>resent 
production of C. T. is close to .‘5,000,000 
tons ]ier year, of which about 42 per cent 
is derived from gas-works’ continuous 
vertical retorts and about 50 per cent from 
coke ovens or horizontal retorts. Uhomic- 
aiJy C. T. is an extremely complex mix¬ 
ture; over 400 individual compounds have 
BO far been identified in or isolated from It, 
While comparatively little is known of 
the chemical nature of the (‘.omponenta 
whose molecular weights range from 400 
to 2000, the chemical nature of the 70-80 
per cent of C. 2’. whose molecular weight 
range is from 80 to 400 is now fairly well 
estab. Aromatic hydrocarbons, pjvrticu- 
larly polynuclear hydrocarbons with or 
without substituent methyl groups pre¬ 
dominate; over 90 per cent of coko oven 
and horizontal retort tars consist of such 
components with up to 5 per cent of 
parailinio hydrocarbons, a small i)or- 
centnge of hydroxy-aromatic compounds, 
and smaller amounts of hotorocyclio 
nitrogen, sulphur, and oxygen compounds. 
C. T. derived from continuous vorticfil 
retorts differs in that it may contain 
15-25 per cent of paraffins, 2t>-2r) T)er cent 
of hydroxy-aromatie compounds (phenols) 
and of the remaining aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons the majority contain one or more 
methyl or ethyl substituent groups. 
Commorcjally the components of C. T. 
are separated into fractions by distillation. 
Formerly this process was carried out in 
batch pot-stills and the fractio!)R—light 
oil, light creosote or middle oil, heavy 
creosote or heavy oil—pitch-treated for 
the recovery of certain major oorapoiients. 
Over the past 25 years there has boon an 
increasing tendency to replace pot-stills 
by large continuous pipe-stills wliich may 
process up to 400 tons p«3r dny of crude 
tar, and in 1955 about two-thirds of the 
C, T. distilled in Britain was processed in 
continuous plants. These plants give 
narrower and bettor designed fractions 
which leads to an Increase in the yield and 
purity of the separated components. In 
view of the difference in the chemical 
nature of the 2 main typos of tar, the 
fractions taken from coko oven tar are 
different from those taken from continuous 
vertical retort tar. From those former, 
light oil (distilling up to 200" C.), naph¬ 
thalene oil (220-230^^0.). wash oil (230- 
270® C.), anthracene oil (270-330® C.), and 
heavy oil (330-360® C.) are the main 
fractions; from tho latter the fractions 
taken are crude benzole (0-15® C.), crude 
naphtha (150-180® C.), carbolic oil (180- 
230® O.), wash oil (230-270® O.), and heaw 
oil (270-360® C.). All the distillates 
boiling up to 200® C. ore refined and 
redistilled to give benzole, toluole, xyloles, 
and naphthas which supply the chemical 
industries with tho benzene, toluene, 
xylenes, etc., used as starting materials for 
a vast range of intermediates for tho 
synthesis of dyestuffs, pharmacentloals, 
explosives, plastics, etc. Naphthalene 
is extracted from the naphthalene and 
carbolic oils, and from the latter come 
phenol, oresols, and xylenols. The main 
use for naphthalene is for the production 
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of phtbalio anhydride* while the phenol, 
oresols* and iqrlenolB are extensATely used 
tor the produoUon of thermosettinff resins, 
bactericides* antl*oxidants* etc. The 
other major by-product la anthracene* 
used for the produotlon of dyestuff inter¬ 
mediates; it la derived from the anthra¬ 
cene oil fraction. However, the separated 
chemicals from C, T. amount to only 
10-16 per cent of the crude tar. Pitch 
(q.v.)* the residue left on distillation, 
represents 50-65 per cent, and the remain¬ 
ing 25-35 per cent consists of creosote, a 
mixture of oil from which the by-products 
havo been removed. C. T. pitch is used 
extensively tis a binding agent for coal 
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briquettes and carbon electrodes, and 
either alone or mlxod with creosote as a 
liquid fuel. Large amoimls of pitch 
fluxed back with creosote oils are used as 
road tor and as on anti-corrosion pro¬ 
tective coating for steel and concrete 
pipes and structural steel work. Creosote 
18 the most extensively used material for 
preserving wood against attack by fungi 
and Insects; other uses include the pro¬ 
duction of motor spirit by hydrogenation 
(about 150,000 tons per year), as a disin¬ 
fectant* and as a solvent for extracting 
bensole from coal gas. The yield of 
cnide C. T. from continuous vertical 
retorts is approximately 7*5 per cent by 
weight and from coke ovens and horisontal 
retorts about 5 per cent by weight. See 
articles on the various substances men¬ 
tioned above. -See also C, Lungo. Coal Tar 
and Ammonia, 1916; A. R. wnmes. Coal 
Tar I>istUlaiion, 1023; Winkler, Z>cr 
Stcinkohlenteer, 1951. 

Coal Trade. Various laws have been 
passed regulating the C. T. From very 
early times the Oorpomtion of London 
used to weigh or measure all coal brought 
Into the port, while the mayor and aider- 
men of London and the Justices of the 


cos. could also, by virtue of Acts of 
Parliament dating back to Bdward VI*8 
reign, ilx the retail price of coal. Further. 

g eneral taxes have been levied on coal at 
iflerent times. At one time the Cor¬ 
poration of London could exact these 
dues. In 1667 they were exaoted to aid 
in repairing the damage done by the 
Great Fire, and they were continued till 
1889* and the proceeds used for civic 
improvements. In William Ill's reign a 
tax was levied on sea-borne coal. This 
tax was abolished for a short time in 1830. 
re-exacted in 1842* and dropped in 1845. 
From 1901 to 1006 there was a tax of one 
shilling levied on every ton of coal ex¬ 
ported from this country. Up to 1013 
the C. T. prospered under Individualistio 
control, and immediately after the First 
World War the coal industry was in better 
working condition in England than In the 
rest of Europe. In 1921 came a depres¬ 
sion with a mining stoppage of 3 months. 
The C. T. improved in 1922, until In 1924 
foreign competition began to have its 
effect, and in 1925, 500 of the Brit, mines 
were closed. A stoppage of 7 months 
followed in 1926, during which year the 
U.S.A. neaurly doubled their exports and a 
great stimulus was given to the European 
C. T., especially in Poland. In 1928 the 
Yorks and Midland coal-fields were com¬ 
bined under the Central Collieries Commer¬ 
cial Association (C.C.C.A,), baaed on the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate, which 
after 1893 had rationalised the Oer. C. T. 
with marked success. The C.C.C.A. and 
similar marketing schemes in Scotland and 
S. Woles regulated the output and stabil¬ 
ised the prices of over 60 per cent of the 
national p reduction. These schemes were 
an attempt to overcome the inter-colliery 
competition, due to the individualistio 
traditions of the oocQ-ownors, and to 
eliminate the profits of the middleman, 
thus paving the way towards a national 
soiling organisation for the export trade. 
(See Coal Mines, Nationalisation of.) 
Increase of production of Amer. coal, 
and consequently of Amer. C. T,, is due 
to teobnloal administration and a high 
standard of output due to machine- 
cutting. Output per man rose from 
3-73 tons in 1913 to 4*78 tons in 1927. 
An important factor in production, too, 
has been the increasing regard to the 
welfare of the minor, evidenced In the 
provision widely of pit-head baths, 
canteens, private bus services, and housing 
schemes. Under a scheme announced 
in June 1948. univ. scholarships are 
awarded by the National Coal Board 
to selected pit workers to enable them to 
qualify in mining engineering and allied 
subjects. Statistics of Brit, and Amer. 
export trade are given under Coal 
Supplies. See also XL C. Smart, The 
Economics of the Coal Industry, 1930. 
Coalbrookdale, vll. of Shropshire, Eng¬ 


land, on the bonks of the Severn, 11 m. 
from Shrewsbury* and forming part of the 
bor. of Wenlock. O. has an Iron Industry, 
founded In 1740. with the distlnotion of 


making the first iron bridge. Pop. 2000. 

Coaling Stations, see BuNEERlKa 
Stations. 
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Coaliticm, combination of states or 
political parties havinfi: different or 
opposed interests, effected for the purpose 
of attaining a speoido end or carrying out 
or resisting a particular policy. Some 
international C.8 were the first C. against 
lYanoe In 1793, formed by England, Spain, 
Holland, Austria, and Prussia; the second 
C. against France in 1798 after the battle 
of the Nile; and ttie tliird C., of which 
the chief members were England, Austria, 
and Russia, formed in 1805, largely 
through the exertions of Pitt. One of 
the most famous C.a of political parties 
in past Eng. hist, was the C. ministry 
of 1783, with the Duke of Portland as 
nominal Prime Minister, the two antagon¬ 
ists Fox and North being the secretaries 
of state, following on the C. of Fox and 
Burke in 1782 to turn Shelburne out of 
oflSce, both C.s arising out of the bitterness 
and personal reorixninations engendered 
by the loss of the Amer. colonies. In 
1804 Pitt, Fox, and Grenville imitod to 
oppose the Addington ministry, but on 
Pitt becoming Prime Minister the O. 
broke up because the king refused to 
receive Fox. The object of this last C., 
which sank the differences of Its members 
over the question of Catholic emanci¬ 
pation, was to secure a stronger ministry 
in view of the general menace to Europe 
from France under Bonaparte. Most C.s 
between parties either break up at once 
or become permanent through the ab¬ 
sorption of one party by the other. The 
latter happened in the case of the Liberal 
and Conservative C. against Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. Another im¬ 
portant Eng, political C. was that of the 
Liberal, Nationalist, and Labour parties 
after the general election of 1910, the 
dominant motive of which was the deter¬ 
mination to give Home Rule to Ireland. 
The necessity, on the outbreak of the 
First World War, of sinking par^ politics 
in the larger issues led in Great Britain to 
the formation of a C. Gov., representative 
of all shades of political opinion, and during 
the .Second World War a C. gov. existed in 
Britain, under Churchill, from May 1940 
until .Tune 1945. The ‘National’ Gov, 
of 1931 was also essentially a C. Got. 
of the Conservative party together with 
such of the representatives of the Libera] 
and Labour parties as were opposed to 
the previous Socialist regime. Its forma¬ 
tion, however, soon estranged the bulk of 
the Labour and orthodox Liberal parties. 

Coalville, tn and (list, of Leics, England, 

5 m. from Ashby-de-la-Zouoh and 12 m. 
from Leicester. Coal-mines are in the 
dist. Pop. 25,630. 

Coanza, see Quanza. 

Coast (Lat. costa, a rib), border of the 
land as it meets the sea, forming a shore 
line of more or less irregularity of contour, 
according to the various causes which 
have been at work. Though the sea-C. 
is generally meant when the word C. is 
used, it is also applied to the shores of 
large rivs. or lakes. Many elements 
combine in producing the various types 
varieties of C.. of which the broad 
outlines may be described, though, of 
course, no 2 C.s are exactly alike In 
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detail. The chief agents in the sculpture 
and formation of the C. oiu the currents 
of the sea and the erosion caused by the 
waves; these agents have to work on 
widely different kinds of material, as 
some C.s are of hard rook, others of sand, 
and others again of heterogeneous rooks. 
It Is estimated that nine-tenths of the 
world’s coastline is fringed with sand. 
The waves formed by the winds run ashore 
and beat upon the land, the C. of which Is 
gradually worn away by this un hosting 
but unresting attack; the land whicli is 
washed away is carrlod into deeper water, 
and so the area of the land Is reduced. 
The character of the C. has a neat effect 
on both the coastwise trade and the inter¬ 
national trade of a country; for neither 
form of commerce can attain great propor¬ 
tions unless there is a sufficiency of safe 
harbourage for the vessels engaged in it. 
Shore-lines In an immature form, that Is 
to say, betore they are changed by the 
action of the sea, may be divided into 2 
main categories. The first class is that 
produced by the land having been raised, 
the second whore it has been lowered. 
Where the sea lies on an uplifted bottom, 
the shore-lino will be of an unbroken 
and simple character, and will bo 
bordered by shallow water. The shore¬ 
line will be of a broken and more com¬ 
plicated nature, and bordered by deeper 
water, where the sea lies on a depressed 
land surface. Shore-lines belonging 
to the first category are generally de¬ 
ficient in harbours, and traffic between 
land and sea is bv no means easy. As an 
example the C.-lIne of Buenos Aires may 
bo cited; the waters are shallow for a long 
distance from the shore-line, and artificial 
harbours have to be dredged before vessels 
of any size con approach close to the land. 
The shore-lines of the second class are, as a 
rule, well supplied with harbours situated 
in sheltered bays. An irregular C. is 
favourable to the development of the 
maritime arts and to the breeding of 
expert sailors and fishermen; among 
examples of shores of this class may be 
mentioned those of Patagonia and 
Norway. If the C.-Une runs parallel to 
a mt range it is, as a rule, of a more 
repilar character than when it crosses the 
folds of the range. A recently elevated 
C. is more irregular in outline than one 
which has been exposed to the action of 
the waves for a long time. The irregu¬ 
larities which wore impressed upon the 
surface of a recently depressed C. before 
submergence took place will bo traceable 
in the C.-line. If a 0. is composed of 
homogeneous rook, and the action of the 
waves Is similar along its extent, the 
outline formed will be regular; If, however, 
the rooks composing the C. are of varyiuF 
degrees of liardnoss, bays and inlets viil 
be eaten out of the softer rooks, and 
headlands, etc., will be formed of the 
harder rocks. The same results will be 
obtained if the rocks of the C. are homo¬ 
geneous, but the action of the wares 
varies, as where the waves are more 
violent bays will bo formed. In shores of 
the first class, the waves of the sea, 
especially in stormy weather, beat up the 
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sands of the bottom, and in oonrse of time 
build 8and*reefB oil the shore. These 
reefs enclose long, narrow lagoons; the 
finer particles which compose them are 
swept away, but the reef is not destroyed 
thereby, for the loss occasioned is repafred 
by the sand which is brought in from the 
sea bottom. The ebb and flow of the 
tides and the action of the rlvs. preserve 
inlets through the reefs: the number and 
size of these inlets are, of course, regulated 
by the strength of the tides. The depth 
and even the outline of the channels on 
C.8 of this nature may be changed so 
rapidly by the action of tidal currents 
that charts are unreliable, and local pilots 
must be employed by the captains of 
vessels. Tidal deltas are also formed 
by the action of the tides, and their outer 
edge often forms a bar wldch Is only 
navigable at high tide. When the sand 
is brought to a reef In greater quantities 
than it is carried away, the reef advances 
into the sea, and may be a mile or more 
wide; at Atlantic City, in New Jersey, 
U.S.A., the reef is gaining on the sea in 
this manner. If, on the other hand, more 
sand is carried away than is gained, the 
reef gradually becomes smaller, and at 
length disappears, when the mainland is 
once more exposed directly to the action 
of th(' sea; the low C. of the middle 
Netherlands has thus retreated. It is of 
rare occurrence for coastal plains to end 
in cliffs which are at a great height above 
the sea. Such a phenomenon \vould be of 
comparatively frequent occurrence if the 
action of the sea on a coastal plain were 
uninterrupted for a long time; it is there¬ 
fore inferred that such a development is 
generally interrupted by either a sub¬ 
sidence or an upheaval of the land. The 
best example of the re8\ilt8 of such an 
uninterrupted development may bo seen 
in the coastal cliffs of Normandy in 
France. The progress of formation of 
C.-lines of the re^ar first claas Is often 
interrupted by depression of the land. 
The C. is then changed Into one of the 
second class, though the bays and head¬ 
lands will not be of extraordinary magni¬ 
tude. In the some way, the land may be 
elevated and interrupt the C. formation, 
but in such cases the effects are not so 
easily visible. The former C.-line will be 
marked by low sand dunes and ridges, if 
no very advanced stage of development 
had been refiched before the upheaval, 
or by higher terraces and bluffs, the 
height of wliich will vary according to the 
progress made. The coastal plain of 
Mexico, for example, la marked by sev. 
terraoe-llke benches or steps; it Is Inferred 
from this that the elevation of the country 
took place gradually, thus giving time 
for the effects of the action of the sea 
between each upheaval to be perceptible. 
When an uneven land surface is partly 
submerged, the valleys become bays and 
the hiUs is. The forms of the land present 
more variety than those of the sea bottom, 
and hence shores of the second class are 
more varied in outline. The sea's action 
will be greatest on the projecting head¬ 
lands and outlying is. The rock frag¬ 
ments weathered fi'om the C., after being 


rounded by the action of the waves, grind 
the rocks at their base and cut a notch in 
the edge of the land. The base of the cliff 
thus attacked is eroded by the dashing 
of the waves, great masses of rock fall, 
and the shore is gradually worn away. 
Isolated rocks, 'needles,' and oolunms are 
often left off the shore in such oases; the 
'Old Man of Hoy,' off the N, of Scotland, 
is an example. If a shore-line of the 
second oloss suffers a further depression, 
the sea will begin its action on the cliffs 
in much the same way as before; the lines 
of the C. will naturally be altered, and the 
former is. will in many oases be submerged. 
When an upheaval t^es place, the former 
C.-iine may be traced at some distance 
from the new one; the cliffs and beaches 
which composed it are distinct at first, 
but in oonrse of time are affected by the 
weather, and become merged in the 
general character of the land. Along the 
W. C. of Scotland there are evidences that 
the land has boon uplifted for 20 or 25 ft; 
the cliffs of it stretch Inland, and the 
former C.-line was more advanced in 
character than most of the present C. 
The bays of the former shore-line, when 
elevated, form coastal plains lying between 
nigged headlands; such formations form 
most beautiful scenery, and abound along 
the shores of Italy. The W. C. of Norway 
now stands some hundreds of feet higher 
than in former times, as is evidenced by 
the platform or bench of low land which 
borders the mts wliich formed the onct sea 
cliff. From the fjord and is. oonfl^ration 
of the C., it is probable that after the plat¬ 
form mentioned above hod been cut, the 
land was raised even higher than it now 
is, and was eroded by glaciers. A depres¬ 
sion then took place which drowned the 
valleys and created the present multi¬ 
plicity of Is. Where one part of the cliff 
is weaker or composed of softer rocks than 
the rest, the waves in time excavate a 
cave; among the numerous examples of 
such. Fingal’s Cave on the is. of Stafla, 
Scotland, and many caves on the C. of 
Maine, U.S.A., may be mentioned. 
Shore-lines are affected by climate and 
temp, as much as the land. In Arctic 
climates the land Is bordered by a fringe 
of ice, known as the ‘ice foot.' In the 
equatorial and warm seas certain kinds of 
trees grow on the shores and impede 
landing; of these the most important is the 
mangrove-tree. Coral reefs also are found 
in these waters (for their formation and 
action, see Atoll; Coral; Great Barrier 
Reef, etc.). The waves and currents of 
lakes are not so violent as those of the open 
sea. but the C.s of lakes exhibit many 
features analogous to those of 8ea-C.s. 
The S. shore of Lake Erie, for instance, 
has been washed away so as to develop 
low cliffs of a fairly even front for many 
m. When lakes are formed at the back of 
barriers of glacial drift, their waters may 
rise upon a land surface of much irregu¬ 
larity, and the C.s of the lake thus be of 
very varied character. Lake Lucerne, 
Lake of the Woods, and Lake Superior 
ore examples of irregular lakes. Tho 
indication and measurement of C«-lines 
vary on maps according to the scale 
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thereof* as it is, of course, impossible 
to show as muoh detail on a small-scale 
map as on a large one. When the scale is 
very large 2 C.-lines will be shown, the 
one showing the position at high-water, 
the other at low-water mark. The 
measurement of the C.-line may be a mat¬ 
ter of some difaculty, as if all Irregularities 
possible are included, the lent^h is of 
necessity greater. There are 2 methods of 
measuring; the hrst way is simply from 
point to point of the headlands of the C. 
The other way is to include every bay and 
inlet, and to measure up every riv. to the 
point where the action of the tide ceases. 
The ratio between these measurements is 
an indication of the coastal development 
of the country measured. See 11. 11. 
Minikin, Coast Erosion and Protection, 

1952, and J. A. Steers, Ttie Sea Coast, 

1953. 

Coast Defence. Elaborate systems fof 
C. D. formed part of the military organisa¬ 
tion of maritime nations until compara¬ 
tively recent years. These Included 
fortidoations equipped with heavy artil¬ 
lery, special naval forces detached for the 
purpose (torpedo-boats, etc.), and C. D. 
troops. The advent of the grulded missile 
has rendered most of those arrangements 
obsolete. The Brit. Coastal ArtilleiT was 
disbanded in 19,56 and similar action is 
being taken in other coimtries. 

During the First World War, the 
greatest attack on C. D.s was that at the 
entrance of the Dardanelles (q.v.) in 1915, 
when the allied fleets of Great Britain 
and France attacked the Turkish fort¬ 
resses. The attack was carried on inter¬ 
mittently for about a month, but the 
fleets lost so heavily that it was decided to 
await the land attack. The combined 
attacks by land and sea failed to reduce 
the Turkish defences and the allied forces 
withdrew from the Gallipoli peninsula 
(q.v.). It was expected in this war that 
the extensive use of aircraft and sub¬ 
marines would change the character of 
C. D.8, but it was found that the counter¬ 
measures neutralised any forms of attack 
from these new machines of war. In the 
Second World War coastal anti-aircraft 
guns were far more powerful than in the 
First World War and were far more 
numerous. Moreover, fighter planes had 
to be regarded as an essential factor in 
C. D. (See also Coastal Command for 
measures taken to protect coastal and other 
convoys.) Shore defences were more 
elaborate than in the First World War. 
In anticipation of a possible Ger. invasion 
cement blocks of anti-tank ohstnictious 
were sown thickly along the coast wlier- 
ever a landing might seem to ho prac¬ 
ticable, and formidable iron and wire 
barriers were erected in the sea a short 
distance off-shore. Further, mine-laying 
was much extended so as to render 
approach by enemy surface or other sea 
craft both difficult and hazardous. See 
Aetillery; Fortification; Mixes, 
Military and Naval; Torpedo. 

Coast Erosion, see Coabt PKOTEcrrroN 
and P^RosioN. 

Coast Protection, result aimed at by 
the various devices which are adopted for 
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the protection of the land from erosion, 
damage by waves, etc. The main object 
in the reclamation of land is the increase 
of cultivable ground; it is principally in 
connection with such reclaimed land that 
protective works are necessary, though in 
many cases they are adopted rather to 
prevent the encroachment of the sea than 
to retain land already won. There are 

2 prin. kinds of protective works, sea¬ 
walls or banks, and gro 3 me 8 . There are 

3 main kinds of wall, those with vei*y 
sloping batter, vertical, or stepped batter. 
The best form appeal's to be a wall with 
an almost vertical face, or alternatively 
slightly stopped. The vortical face resists 
the action or the waves most, and is tlius 
opposed to more force, but it also breaks 
the recoil; a wall with a face sloping 
inward has not so muoh resistance to meet 
at the first onslaught of the waves, but 
by its form it accentuates the recoil; a 
stepped wall breaks the force of both the 
waves and the recoil. In the case of the 
2 former kinds of wall, they are partic¬ 
ularly liable to bo undermined by the 
action of the waves, and should be pro¬ 
tected at the foot by an ‘apron.’ If the 
foreshore consists of hard rock this is not 
so necessary, as tlio shore itself fulfils the 
function. Generally speaking, however, 
sea-walls are not satisfactory, regarded as 
the sole means of protection for tho coast, 
and must generally bo supple'mentod with 
groynes. Walls are very costly, and 
although they may seem at first to resist 
the erosive action of the sea, in reality 
they iiicrcose it. 

The other form of C. P., that afforded 
by the construction of groynes, is on a 
different principle. Groynes promote the 
natural accretion of detritus or eroded 
material on a boacii by the construction 
of artificial shelter. Tho littoral drift of 
sand down a beach may be intercepted 
by means of groynes ppoiectlng from the 
beach line, and so accretion of sand may 
take the place of erosion. This is, of 
couree, tho ideal result of groynes, but 
there are sev. difficulties and disadvan¬ 
tages to be overcome. The building of 
groynes has, in fact, been a matter of trial 
and error. Erosion produces a littoral 
drift, and muoh of the drifted material is 
of necessity carried out and deposited in 
deep water. If high groynes are used, 
the 2 sides of the groyne will not receive 
the detritus equall;^ and one side will be 
denuded; this difficulty is found at 
Dungenoss, Cromer, and Hastings, for 
example. The general effect of groynes 
is to render the adjacent portion, not so 
protected, more liable to the eroding in¬ 
fluence of the waves. The distance to 
which i^oynes can be carrierl out to sea 
determines their efficacy in collecting 
drift: they should always reach low-wator 
mark. The beach of any shore which is 
composed of movable material should 
gradually sloi>e up to higli-wator mark in 
the form of an ellipse; the sea will then 
not do much damage but roll In and out 
without erosion. This result is attained 
by raising tho groynes slightly above the 
beach and promoting the accumulation 
of drift to leeward, as the scour of tho 
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waves is lessened and the passagre oil the 
detritus over the obstacle laoiJltated. As 
the drift accnmnJates the groynes shotild 
be gradually raised, if necessary, and 
extended. The dir^tion of the wind 
controls the travel of the drift, as the latter 
veers with the wind. In England there 
are examples of groynes of every design, 
laid out at every sort of angle. They 
used to bo laid out at right angles, but no 
rule can bo api>nod to a varying coastline, 
for the groyne sliould be designed to meet 
s(iuaroly the waves driven by the prevail¬ 
ing winds. The proof of good design in 



LOWEK CLIFF WALK, BRIGHTON 

Promenade on sea-wall, and stone and 
wooden groynage. 


groynoge is that the accumulation either 
Bide of the groyne should bo equal. Where 
a coast is fringed with sand dunes, the 
beach sliould bo protected from erosion 
by a regular series of groynes; the dunes 
and the promenade tlien receive sufficient 
protection by a simple sloping wall, with 
a maximum inclination of 2 to 1. Brid¬ 
lington beach is protected by groynes, 
with very good results, as are the sand¬ 
banks at Poole harbour. Among other 
places at whicli groynes have been instru¬ 
mental in improving the condition of the 
bench may bo mentioned Shoringham, 
Weymouth, Cromer, Eastbourne. Pym- 
churcb, and Deal, A more detailed 
account of the groynes at Bridlington will 
servo to show the results in this particular 
case, and the general priuciriles acted 
upon. The Bridlington beach, which 
rests upon boulder clay, was rapidly being 
lessened as tlio result of increased erosion 
duo to the erection of sco-wjilJs. Groynes 
consisting of piles with dimensions of 


14 ft by 9 In. by 9 In., made of pitch-pine, 
and ll-in.-by-4-ln. planks were erected 
along the seashore. To obviate tho 
denudation of the sand to leeward, the 

f lanldng was at no time raised more than 
strakos above sea level, but fresh planks 
were added as necessary. The prevailing 
gales in the winter are SE., and hence the 
groynes were slanted 10“ S. of E. from the 
perpendicular. Tho cost of this operation 
was between 12s. 3d. and 18s. per lineal ft, 
and very good results were obtained. In 
Poolo harbour the groynes wore built at 
varj'ing angles, and there Is no doubt that 
if it had not been for these preventive 
measures the harbour would nave been 
silted up. The timber groynes which 
were built on the beach between Lancing 
and Shoreham hod the effect, In tho course 
of a few years, of causing the high-water 
mark to recede 85 ft. Low wooden 
groynage has been used for the preserva¬ 
tion of Romney Marsh. It was inexpen¬ 
sive and has proved successful. At 
Blnnkenbergho, groynes were constructed 
which had an excellent effect in checking 
the eroding action of the R. Scheldt. 
They were 820 ft long, and at intervals of 
080 ft; they extended to below low-water 
mark, and were at right angles to the 
beach. In order to facilitate the even 
distribution of drift over the whole area 
to be protected, and to lessen the erosion 
from wave action, tlie groynes were raised 
only slightly above the beach. They were 
built with wide tops and had a foundation 
of fascines and concrete, faced with brick¬ 
work or stone pitching. The result was 
to form a practically ideal sloping beach 
(cf. supra), on which wave action was 
reduced to a minimum. This type of 
groyne is, however, too expensive for 
general use. Tho extension of groynes 
below low-water mark is advocated by 
some engineers, and as submerged wood, 
even when treated by a creosoting process, 
is always liable to be attacked by such 
enemies as tho teredo, concrete and other 
similar materials have been suggested for 
groynes. Exporieuoe alone will prove 
which is tho host material. For C. P. in 
Holland sea-walls or dikes are used in 
addition to groynes, and for the protection 
of submerged banks fascine mattresses. 
'J’he latter are made of willow brushwood 
and are ballasted with stone. The Zuider 
Zee has now been enclosed and partly 
reclaimed. Tlie prin. method of con¬ 
struction for the enclosing dike is an 
exterior dnra of boulder clay, and behind 
this sand covered with a layer of clay, 
having a facing of stone on both sides. 

Another im])ortant feature of C. P. is 
dune fixation. Tho importance of this 
is recognised In the U.S.A., and gross is 
generally planted. In England marram 
grass has been used successfully, notably 
on the Norfolk coast, and on sliingle 
beaches for protection against on-shore 
gales tamarisk is recommended. 

Under the Coast Protection Bill (intro- 
dnoed in 1948), amending the law on C. P. 
against erosion, the council of each mari¬ 
time CO., hor., or co. dist. becomes the 
protection authority. Orders may be 
made for setting up C. P. Boards, whloh 
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will be empowered to raise money for pro¬ 
tection work and to hold land. Derelop- 
meut of laud will not be allowed unless the 
protection authority certifies that it Is 
consistent with C. P. See W. H. Wheeler, 
Hiaiory of the Fens^ 1897, and Ttie Sea 
Coastt 1002; F. M, du Plat Taylor, The 
Reclamation of Land from the 1931; 
ID. R. Matthews, Coast Erosion and 
Protection, 1934; R. R. ;Minikm, Coast 
Erosion and Protection, 1952. 

Coast Ranges, system of mts in N. 
America extending along Brit. Colmnbla, 
Washington, Oregon, California, liower 
California, and Mexico, almost parallel to 
the Pacific coast. These mts are very ir- 
re^ilor, sometimes attaining to a great 
height and then remaining at a compara¬ 
tively low one for a considerable distance. 
The character of the scenery is als^) \’'ery 
varied, the mts in some places being almost 
bare, and in other places being densely 
covered with thick forests. In Brit. 
Columbia the Coast Range, called also 
Cascade Range, averages a height of 
6000-7000 ft, although some peaks attain 
a height of 9000 ft. Many of the trees on 
the slopes of the C. R, grow to an enor¬ 
mous height, of which the Douglas spruce 
is an excellent example, being 250-300 ft 
high. In Washington the mts are called 
the Olympic group and are very rugged, 
the highest peak, Olympus, being 7954 ft 
high. The rnt range diminishes in size 
in Oregon, averaging between 4000 and 
5000 ft In most parts. In California the 
C. R. present an insignificant appearance 
for about 400 m. Further on, nearer San 
Francisco, they attain to a gi*eat height 
in some peaks, whilst not far from Los 
Angeles San Bernardino Mt rises 10,6:t0 
ft high, and Mt San Gorgonio 11,485 ft. 

Coastal Command, development of 
* Coastal Area, R.A.F.,* which was formed 
towards the end of the First World War 
to develop, in relationship with the 
Admiralty, all aspects of air co-operation 
in war at sea, to administer and train 
the Fleet Air Arm on land, and to develop 
flying-boats for the defence of trade and 
imperial communications. In 1937 the 
administration of the Fleet Air Arm woe 
transferred from the C. C. to the Admiralty. 
That the work of the C. C. airmen in the 
Second World War was of the highest 
importance might be inferred from the 
fact that their patrols for the protection of 
ocean convoys covered more than half the 
seas from the Arctic to the Equator, aud 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Amor, 
shores, throughout the duration of the 
battle of the Atlantic. It was owing to 
spotting by their craft of the Bismarck 
(q.v.) weighing anchor for her first and 
final sortie that she was so soon simk. 
From the outset the command joined with 
the navy in attacking the U-boat wherever 
and whenever it was located. By the end 
of the war C. C. squadrons had destroyed 
and shared in the destruction of 212 
enemy submarines. The prison-ship Alt- 
mark {see Naval Opeuationb in Second 
World War) was discovered in Josing 
Fiord by C. C. reconnaissance. Fre¬ 
quently U-boat crews surfaced and sur¬ 
rendered to C. C. aircraft. With mine. 


bomb, and torpedo C. O. maintained 
throughout the war an unrelenting offen¬ 
sive against the enemy’s shipping along 
the coasts of Europe, and thus imposed an 
ever-inoreasing strain upon his land com¬ 
munications. SeeBLM,S,0., Coastal Com¬ 
mand, 1942. 

Coastguard. The modem C. service has 
developed from a preventive service of the 
16th cent. It was under the control of 
the Customs until 1856, when it was trans¬ 
ferred for administrative purposes to the 
Admiralty. By the Coastguard Act, 1925, 
the control of the C. service passed to the 
Board of Trade Marine Dept. The ser¬ 
vice is now under the control of the 
MinlstiT of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
although for a time during the Second 
World War it was again administered b/ 
the Admiralty. The coasts of the U.K. 
ore organised into 10 divs. i.o. N. Scot¬ 
land, E. Scotland, NE., E., SK., S., SW. 
Cambrian, NW. and N. Ireland. The 
divB., each under an inspector, are sub¬ 
divided into 31 dists., each under a dist. 
officer. There are 1.55 regular C. stations 
and 163 auxiliary stations (manned by 
Coast Life Saving Corps); re^lar stations 
are in the charge of a station officer or 
coastguard-sman-in-charge. There are 
over 530 regular C. staff, and the Coast 
Life Saving Corps has some 6400 volun¬ 
tary members. The regular C.s are 
generoJlj' men who have seen active naval 
service. The C. is concerned with marine 
casualties of all kinds and is based on a 
watch from con.stal look-out huts, in most 
places set only during periods of bad 
weather. In 192.’) it became largely a 
life-saving service with very much re¬ 
duced numbers. In the U.S.A. a C. 
service was created by an Act of Congress 
in 1915. absorbing the previous duties of 
the revenue cutter and the life-saving 
servicos. This service is responsible for 
maintaining the N. Atlantic Internation.al 
Ice Patrol. See also StonaW. 

Coasting Trade, shipping trade cnrricfl on 
between ports of the some country. The 
different coasting ai'cas of the world have 
produced coasting ships (coasters) of many 
markedly different typos evolved to suit 
local conditions. In the U.K. pnrtic’iT)a- 
tion in the C. T. was fonncrly reserved to 
Brit, ships, but since 1854 the trade has 
been open to foreign shipping; oven fib 
Brit, ships accounted for 93-9 per cbnt 
(51„525,000 tons net) of the movement of 
shipping In the U.K. general C. T. in 
1956; for comparison it may bo men¬ 
tioned that the total forcAgn trade move¬ 
ment of shipping at U.K. ports in 1956 
was 127,054,000 tons net. Coastal ship¬ 
ping forms an integral part of Britain’s 
transport system as a whole, the tonnage 
of the goods carried having been esti¬ 
mated as more than a third of that carried 
by rail. The prln. cargo carried is coal 
(28,800,000 tons In 1956); other items are 
cement, minerals (ospeclaUy sand, chalk, 
slate, stone, ore, scrap iron, china clay, 
and fertilisers), food (especially grain and 
potatoes), timber, and wool and cotton. 

There are 5 prin. classes of vossol 
engaged in the Brit, 0. T.: liners (J.e. 
vess^ nmnlng in a schedulod service); 
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league tramps (over 1000 tons gross); small 
tramiM (under 1000 tons gross); tankers 
(whlon with the advent ot the giant deep- 
sea tanker may come to be increasingly 
important as a means of local dism- 
bution); and estuarial craft. The types 
of vessel falling into these prin. classes 
ore too numerous to eulai^ upon, but 
one highly specialised craft that many 
must have seen passing under London’s 
bridges with lowered funnel and most is 
the ‘flat-iron* collier, which keeps the 
Thames-side power stations supplied with 
coal. Machinery aft Is a frequent charac¬ 
teristic of the coaster; so too is the raised 
quarter-deck. 

The table below shows the movement of 
shipping with cargo in the general C. T. 
of the U.K. (excluding the Rep. of Ireland) 
in 1938, 1947, and 195G (figures in thou¬ 
sands of tons net): 


when he returned to England. His last 
years were spent In S. Africa. Operas: 
Samuel Pepus, 1929, and Pickwick, 1936. 

Coates, Eric (1886-1957), composer, &. 
HuoknalJ, Notts. He won a scholarship 
at the Royal Academy of Music in 1906. 
For some years after 1912 he was prin. 
viola at Queen’s Hall. His compositions 
include chamber music and many light 
orchestral pieces, songs, and marches. 

Coates, John (1865-1941), tenor singrer, 
h. near Bradford; began his music as a 
choirboy. When his voice broke he was 
trained as a baritone, but after a career in 
light opera in England and America he 
achieved a reputation os a tenor by ren¬ 
dering Sullivan’s setting of Kipling’s 
Absent-minded Beggar in 1899. His 
chance came at Worcester 3 years later, 
and honceforwtird the prov. festivals 
sought him for loading parts, especially in 
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Foreign | 


19 

38 j 

Arrivals 

21,310 

332 1 

Departures 

21,452 

346 1 

Total 

42,762 

678 : 


2947 ! 

Anivals 

19,755 

484 ! 

Departures 

19,716 

514 j 

Total 

39,471 

998 


1956 

Arrivals 

26,159 

1685 

Departures 

2.5,366 

1634 

Total 

51,52,5 

* 3319 


See P. Ford and J. A. Bound, Coastwise 
Shipping and the Small PoH, 1951, 

Goat of Arms, see Alois, Coai'S of and 
Heraldry. 

Coatbridge, burgh of Lanarkshire, Scot¬ 
land, 9 m. K. of Glasgow, and one of the 
11 Vila, in the par. of Old Monkland. 
It became a municipal bor., with the 

S rivilogos of a royal bnrgh, in 1885. 

. Uos in the centre of a mineral dist„ and 
possesses in addition to sov. churches a 
technical school, various municipal build¬ 
ings, and 4 flue parks. There is an 
important iron and steel industry. Pop. 
43,000. 

Coatepeo, tn in the Atlantic state of 
Veracruz, Mexico, 56 m. distant from 
Veracruz city, nn agric. centre with sugar 
and coffee industries and alcohol distilling, 
and famous for orchids. Pop. 11,460. 

Coates, Albert (1882-1953), musical con¬ 
ductor, 0 . St Petersburg of wholly Eug. 
parentage. Eduo, at Buckhurst HUl 
School, and studied science at Liverpool 
under Sir Oliver Lodge. Returned to 
Russia. Entered Leipzig Conservatorium; 
joined Nikiscli’s conducting class. Con¬ 
ducted the Opera at St Petersburg for 5 
years. Came to England in 1919, oon- 
ductor to Sir Thomas Beeoham at Coveut 
Garden. Conductor of London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and Royal PlUlharmonio 
Society. Director, Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, Rochester, New' York, 1923 to 1925, 

SUE. 3 


modern oratorio. He made his first 
appearance in London In 1894 at the 
Savoy Theatre, and eventually, in 1901, 
took part in the Covent Gai^en opera. 
His name is inseparably linked with 
Elgar's The Dream of Oeroniius, the 
occasion of his first singing the name-part 
at the Worcester Festival in 1902 being 
the real launching of Elgar’s masterpiece 
on Its career of wide popularity in Fmg- 
land. C. sang in different parts of Ger¬ 
many and the U.S.A. 

Coates, Joseph Gordon (1878-1943), 
New Zealand statesman, b. Matakohe, 
son of Edward C., farmer. Educ. 
privately. Became M.P. for Kalpara, 
1911. Served with infantry in France, 
Jan. 1917 till Feb. 1919. Attained rank 
of major and received Military Cross. On 
return home took office under premier 
Massey; filled offices of postmaster-general 
and minister of pnblio works. Became 
first New Zealand-bom Prime Minister 
on death of Massey, 1925. His Reform 
party was defeated at the general election 
of 1928, and he was succeeded by Sir 
Joseph Ward, leader of the new tfnlted 
party. Held various offices in the 
Coalition Gov., 1931-5, and d. in office 
during the Second World War. 

Coatesville, city In Chester oo., Penn¬ 
sylvania, U.S.A., 84 m. W. of Phila¬ 
delphia. It is situated on Brandywine 
I Creek. Its chief manufs. are paper, steel 

♦t 
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S late, boilers, textiles, and metal pro- 
note. Pop. 13,826. 

Coati, or Coati-mundi (Ntisntu), ffonus 
of Procyonldoe, related to the racoon. 
They are indisrenons to central and S. 
America, ore grreg^ona and cu^boreal; 
the nose forms a mobile proboscis useful 
in digging up its food. 

Coats, James (1774-1857), founder of a 
cotton-thread business in Paisley, which 
is now known as J. and P. Coats Ltd. 

Coats, Sir Peter (1808-90), and Thomas 
(1809-83),8ons of JamesC., b. Paisley, both 
Scottish tliread manufacturers. Both 
gave generously to many philanthropic 
sohenios, and Paisley owes much to them. 

Coats Land, region of Antarctica, skirt- 
^ Weddell Sea. It was discovered by 
W. S- Bruce (q.v.), and named after the 
brothers Coats in 1904, during the Scottish 
National Antarctic Expedition. It is in¬ 
cluded in the Falkland Is. Dependencies 
sect-<->r of the Antarctic. 

Coatzacoaloos: 1. Biv. In Mexico which 
rises in the Sierra Modre, Tehuantepec 
isthiiuis, and ultimately falls into Cam¬ 
peche Bay. It is 175 m. long, and 
navigable for about 125 m. from its 
mouth. Ocean-going vessels go 24 m. 
up to the great oil refine^ of Minatitl&n. 

2. (formerly called Puerto Mexico). 
Port in Veracruz, Mexico, on the Gulf of 
Campeche; N. terminus of the Tehuante¬ 
pec railway and road across the isthmus, 
standing 1 in. from the mouth of the wide 
and 50-ft-(locp C. B. The climate is hot. 
Tw’o converipng jetties about 4333 ft 
long extend from the mouth of the riv. 
to the sea to prevent the formation of a 
bar. Its wharves are equipped with all 
modem equipment. Exports are hard¬ 
wood, petroleum prodxicts, sulphur, 
cereals, and fruit. The beach is tho main 
street. Pop. 13,740. 

Cob, see Horse. 

Cob-nut, Filbert, and Hazel-nut are all 
names of the fruits of various species of 
the cultivated hazel {CoryltLs), the parent 
form of wdiich is C. avellana. The 3 
fruits differ chiefly in tho length of the 
husks or involucres, which in fllherts (q.v.) 
are longer than the nuts, about equal in 
cobs, and shorter In hazels. The fruits are 
edible and are largely cultivated as dessert 
fruits. C. maxima is the Kentish cob 
or great cob, also known as LamborCs 
Albert. It has a large thick-shelled nut, 
tho kernel of wdiich is covered by a red¬ 
dish coat. Barcelona nut is sometimes 
mentioned as a kind of cob or as a variety 
of Kentish cob. 

Cobalt, tn in Ontario. Canada, 330 ra. 
N. of Toronto, named from tho abundant 
supply of cobalt ore. Nearly 300,000 
oz. of silver were produced in 190.3-18, 
but much less later. The first valuable 
discovery of ore was made In 1903. Pop. 
2407. 

Cobalt and Cobalt Ores. Cobalt (symbol 
Co, atomic weight 69*0) Is a metal of 
the iron group of elements. It Is a hard 
white metal with a bluish cast rosombllng 
nickel, produced by tho reduction of Its 
oxide or chloride by hydrogen or cs.rbon. 
Like iron and nickel it Is masrnotlo, 
although to a lesser degree. Tho element 


Ja remarkable for the brilliant colours of 
some of its compounds. Thus a blue 
colour Is imparted to potash glass by the 
addition of a little C. salt, when C. silicate 
is formed. C. is a relatively rare metal, 
but plenty of it is found mined with the 
silver ores in Ontario aroimd Cobalt 
City. The chief ores are C. glance 
(CoAsS), the arsenide-and-sulphide; 
smoltito (CoAsg), the arsenide; and C. 
bloom, which is an arsenate of the metal. 
Those are converted into oxide by roasting 
and reduced with carbon. The metal 
itself is becoming Increewingly important 
as a constituent of various alloys, while 
its compounds are used in the manuf. of 
paints (both os pigments and as driers). 
C. chloride gives a pink solution in water, 
which forms a favourite invisible ink; 
writing done with this liquid is invisible 
—^moro or loss—when dry, but goes 
brilliantly blue on warming. The incor¬ 
poration of C. salts in siliai gel (drying 
agent) is based on this colour (?hango. 

Cob&n, commercial and agrlc. tn, cap. 
of Alta Verapaz dept, N. Central Guate¬ 
mala. It Is situated at 4331 ft in the 
finest cofleo-gTowlng dist. of tho rep. 
There are textile, net and rope making, 
and other industries. The nearby' under¬ 
ground Lanquln caves and riv. are noted 
for their blind white fish. Famous also 
for Maya mins In the forest. Pop. 6860. 

Cobb, Indn Shrewsbury (1876-1944), 
Anier. Journalist and author, b. Paducah, 
Kentucky. He held various positions os 
reporter and on editorial desks at Padu¬ 
cah, Loulsvilie, and New York and then 
became a regular staff contributor to 
various Amer. magazines, specialising in 
tho short story, of which lie is considered 
one of the best modern exponents, 
particularly of the st<jry in a humorous 
vein. Many of his stories deal with his 
native Kentucky, of which ho has made 
himself a sort of prose laureate. Among 
his best-known books ore Old J^idoe 
Priest, 1915, and lied Likker, 1929. Exit 
jMughino, 1941, is autobiographical. 

Cobb, John Rhodes (1899-1952), racing 
motorist, b. Esher, Surrey, and educ. at 
Eton and Trinity Hall, (jambridge. He 
began Ids racing career at Brooklimds in 
the early 1920 'b. In 1938 he broke tho 
world land speed record, beating George 
Eyst/on’s 345 49 m.p.h. with a speed of 
350-20 m.p.h.; but Eyston afterwords 
achieved a new record speed of 367-52 
m.p.h. The following your C. raised the 
record to 369*7 m.p.h.; and in 1947 
raised it again to 394-2 m.p.h. He was 
the first man to exceed 400 m.p.h. on 
land, having reached 403-135 m.p.h. in 
one direction. He was killed while 
attempting to break tho world’s water 
speed record on Loch Ness—his first 
attempt at speed on water. 

Cobbe, Frances Power (1822-1904), 
writer and social investigator. She was 
a staunch supporter of women’s suffrage 
and tho founder of tho National Anti- 
Vivlfloction Society, and of the Brit. 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection. 
Pub. An Essay on Intuitive Morals, 1865, 
The Duties of Women, 1881, and The 
Scientific SjdHt of the Age, 1888. 
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CobUtt. William (1763-1835). author 
and politloian. b, Famham. Surrey, aod 
worked on his father's farm as a boy, but 
at the ase of 20 became a BoUcitor's 
clerk. Finding the life unoonRenial, he 
enlisted and wont with the 64th Regrlmont 
to New Brunswick. He was soon pro¬ 
moted to tlie rank of sergeant-major, and 
secured his discharge in 1791. After a 
brief stay in France he w’ent to the 
U.S.A., where he found full play for his 
talents as a pamphleteer. He became 
well known, and his fame spread to 
England, where many of his writings 
wore reprinted. His hatred of shams and 
dishonesty eventually made hlni the 
defendant in a libel action, which, being 
decided against him. ruined him. He 
returned to England in 1800, and was 
taken up by the Tory leaders, Wyndham 
and Dr Lawrence providing him with 
funds to start the PolUicai R^ffister In 
1802, which was pub. weekly until his 
death. His industry, as he was never 
tired of pointing out. was prodigious, and 
his output enormous. Besides writing 
the greater part of the Register, he w^as the 
author of many books, mostly of a utili¬ 
tarian nature, such as Cobbett's Cottage 
Economy, 1822, and The English Gardener, 
1829. Uis most characteristic book is 
Advice to Young Men, 1830; his best. 
Rural Hides, 1830. He also wrote A 
HtsAom of tfic Protestant Reformation in 
England and Ireland, 1824-7. Hie great 
merit as an author was his clear, vigorous 
style. An active politloian. he was 
always on the side of the oppressed. 
After 1804, when he was prosecuted for 
an article ho hod written on Ireland, C. 
became a violent critic of the adminis¬ 
tration. Ho was prosecuted by the gov. 
in 1810, and imprisoned in Newgate for 
2 years; and in 1817, on the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, he went to 
America to escape a second period of 
imprisonment. He was one of the most 
strenuous advocates of pari, reform, one 
of the most valuable of his pubs., the 
Register, reaching a vast public. Appro¬ 
priately enough, he was returned as a 
member of the first Heform Parliament, 
but ho waa then too old to achieve any 
marked success in a new sphere of activity. 
See L. Melville, The Life and Letters of 
William Cobbett in England and America, 
1913; G. D. H. Cole, The Life of WiUiam 
Cobbett (new ed.), 1947 jMargaret Bowen, 
Pftfer Porcupine, 1935; H. J. Massiughani, 
The Wisdom of the Fields, 1945. 

Gobbler. The. or Ben Arthur (2891 ft), 
mt of Argyll, Scotland, some 3 m. WNW, 
of the head of Looh Long. It has many 
short rock climbs. 

Cobden. Richard (1804-65), politloian, 
waa the fourth of 11 children of a small 
Sussex farmer, brought up by relations 
in Yorks. Later ho became a clerk, and 
then a commercial traveller, until in 1832 
he set up in business on his owm account 
as a calico merchant in Manchester. The 
business prosporcui, and eventually C, 
became a manufacturer, and found time 
to remedy some of the defects of his 
education. Economics was his favourite 
Study, and he became an active advocate 


of free trade. He gave expression to his 
views in pamphlets issued respectively in 
1835 and 1836, England, Ireland, and 
America, and Russia. He entered Parlia¬ 
ment in 1841. He was already a promi¬ 
nent member of the Anti-Oom Law 
League which had been founded at 
Manchester in the autumn of 1838, 
supported by Charles VilUers and John 
Bright. To obtain tlie repeal of the laws 
imi) 08 ing a duty on the importation of 
com was the matter nearest his heart, and 
it was on this subject that, on 25 Aug. 
1841, he made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons. The Irish famine of 
1846 finally converted both Peel and 
Russell to C.*8 view, and the Corn Laws 
were at last repealed, Peel aoknowdedging 
publicly C.'s share in the caraimign 
iigainst them. C. was hailed as the 
saviour of the poor. His exertions had, 
however, left him no time for the conduct 
of his own affairs, and his business was on 
the verge of bankruptcy; but min was 
averted, for a grateful nation auhsoribed 
£80,000 as a testimonial to him. In 1860 
another subscription was started and 
realised £40,000. Nothing that C. did 
after the repeal of the com laws was 
commensurate in value with his share In 
securing that measure, but after bis 
prin. object was effected he strove in other 
directions to further free trade. His 
next most important achievement waa 
the negotiation of a commercial treaty 
between France and England, to bring 
about which he wont to Paris In 1859. 
He went as a private i>er8on, but when 
he had silenced the objections of the Fr. 
protectionists he was given official powers, 
and in 1860 he and Lord Cowley were 
the Eng. signatories to the treaty. O. 
was a consistent opponent of Palmerston's 
foreign policy, which he considered 
amoral and bellicose. See Lord Morley, 
Life of Richard Cobden, 1881, and J. A. 
Hobson, Richard Cobden, 1931. 

Cobet, Carol Gabriel (1813-89), Dutch 
classical scholar and palaeographlst. b. 
Paris. In 1846 was made prof, at Leyden, 
where he remained until his death. His 
chief works ore Novae Leetiones, 1858. 
Variae Leetiones, 1873, Miscellanea Critica, 
1876, Observationes Criticae, 1877, Col- 
lejitanea Critica, 1878, and Brieven aan 
Qeel, 1892. 

Cobh (pronounced Cove; formerly 
Queenstown), 14 m. by rail SE. of Cork, 
Hep. of Ireland, port of call for trans¬ 
atlantic liners in Cork harbour. 8t 
Golman’s Cathedral, which has a carillon 
of 42 bells, stands on the high ground 
dominating the harbour. The Hoyal 
Cobh Yacht Club (1720) is the oldest in 
the world. Spike la. Is now an army 
coastal defence station. Pop. 5700. 

Cobham, Lord, see Oldcastlk, Sir 
JOHX. 

Cobham, Sir Alan John (1894- ), 
aviator. Commissioned 1917 in the Koyal 
Flying Corps. In 1920 he undertook aerial 
photographing for the Aircraft Hanufao- 
turing Co. Joined the Do Havllland Air¬ 
craft Co., 1921. Same year began series 
of long flights; flew 5000 m. round 
Europe. Another tour, 8000 m., round 
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Europe and N. AMoa in 1922: In Jane 
flew from Belgrade to London in a day. 
Flew 12,000 m. over Enrope, N. Africa, 
and Palestine in 1923; also London to 
Bmssels with 6 h.p. engine. In 1924 
flew from London to Rangoon and back; 
in 1925-6 flew London to Gape Town and 
back; in 1926 England to Australia and 
baok; won Britannia Trophy, 1923, 1925, 
and 192^ and in last-named year was 
made K.B.E. He was commander-pilot 
of a flying-boat expedition which flew 
completely round Africa, Nov. 1927 to 
May 1928. He later became the most 
important pioneer in the technique of 
refuelling mroraft in flight, a work in 
whicA he is still prominent. 

Oobham, or Church Cobham, vil. in 
Surrey, Engird, situated on R. Mole, 
4 m. W. of Esher. Pop. 7248. 

Gobitis, genus of carp-like Ashes popu¬ 
larly known as loaches, which are natives 
of Europe and the E. Indies. The spined 
loach is a European species foimd in 
Britain. 

Coble, low, flat-bottomed boat with a 
square stem, of 1 ton burden, 20 ft in 
length, and 5 ft in breadth, rowed with 
3 pairs of oars, and fitted with a lug-sail. 
It is used chiefly in the cod and turbot 
fishery. The name is also applied to a 
smaller boat in use by the salmon fishers. 

Coblenz, see Koblenz. 

Goborn, Charles (1862-1945), music- 
hall comedian and singer, 5. Mile End, 
London, son of a ship a^nt. His true 
name was Colin Whltton McOallum and he 
took his stage name at random from C. 
Hoad, Bow. He began his professional 
career at the Alhambra, Sandgate. In 
1877 he played the title role in The Man 
in the Moon at the Theatre Royal. He 
made a name at Oxford as a coster 
comedian. His outstanding successes 
were his songs ‘ The Man who broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo,* written and com¬ 
posed by Fred Gilbert, which he sang 
hundreds of times, and * Two Lovely Black 
Eyes,* He did much for the comfort of 
the music-hall profession by forming, In 
1885, the Music Hall Artistes’ Association. 
C. reappeared in 1927 in the ‘Veterans of 
Variety,’ later in broadcast programmes. 
In 1928 he pub. a vol. of reminisoences 
with the title of his Monte Carlo song- 

Cobourg, cap. tn of Northumberland co., 
Ontario, Canada, 77 m. NE. of Toronto, 
and situated on the N. shore of Lake 
Ontario. It possesses various factories, 
including a foundry and a matting mill. 
Pop. 7153. 

Cobra, Portugu^e name for sev. 
poisonous snakes In the colubrine genus 
Naja common to S. Asia and Africa. The 
most familiar of these is N. naia, or C. da 
capello, the hooded snake of India. The 
colours vary from pale brown to dark mev 
in some specimens, while others are dark 
brown and bear spectacle-Uko black and 
white markings on the neck, a portion of 
the body which becomes a hood-like ex- 

B 'on when the creature is roused. In 
the C. is usually nootumal, and 
unless attacked is not, as a rule, dan- 
^rous; its diet oonsists of small verte¬ 
brates, e.g. rats and frogs; its length may 


be from 41 to 6 ft. Although it Is ter¬ 
restrial and oonoeals itself among stones 
during the day, it can both swim and 
oUmb graoefully and well. The King 
Cobra (N. hemnah) reaches a length of 
over 16 ft. 
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Cobra, King, or Giant, aee Ha^iadrvad. 

Coburg (Ger. Koburg), Ger. tn in the 
Land of Bavaria (q.v.), lying among the 
foothills of the Thuringian Forest (q.v.), 
on the Itz, 148 m. N. oy W. of Munich 
(q.v.). Formerly the cap. of Saxo-C. 
(see Saxb-Coburq-CJotha). On a hill 
520 ft above the tn stands a magnificent 
old fortress; it sheltered Martin Luther 
(q.v.) at the time of the Diet of Augsburg, 
and during the Thirty Years War (q.v.) 
it was sev. times unsnooessfully besieged. 
The fortress is now a museum, and in¬ 
cludes among its exhibits a collection of 
300,000 engrarings. The ducal palace of 
C., Schloas EhterdmTQy was originally a 
Franciscan friarv. There are numerous 
Renaissance buildings, and in the sur¬ 
rounding dista. there are fine castles and 
mansions: Albert Prince Consort (q*V.), 
was b. at Schloss Bosenau, near by. TnilNre 
are agric. markets, and manufs. of tex¬ 
tiles, baskets, porcelain, furniture, and 
beer. Pop. 47,000. 

Coca, see Cocaine. 

Coca Wine (Vinum cocae), wine used 
for stimulating elleots, and consisting of 
one part of C. and 8 parte of wine. It 
is strongly medicated, and must contain 
half a gi^n of alkaloid In tho ounce, other¬ 
wise it is nooossary to have a licence before 
it can be sold. 

Cocaine (CnHsiOiN), chief alkaloid 
found in the leaves of the coca-tree. 
Erythroxylon Coca is a shrub of the family 
Erythroxylaceae; It attains a height of 
6-8 ft, and is met with in many tropical 
countries, particularly in S. America, 
where the natives have long been In the 
habit of chewing the leaves for the 
stimulating effects produced. When 
the practice has been long Indulged In 
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the appetitd tor ordinary food fails, the sterlllaizig O. by heat as it decomposes, 
snbiect tends to rely on the dma, and even- There is therefore some danger of septlo 
tually ooUapse ooonrs. As an oooaslonal germs being introduced, althoufidi a 
tonic, however, coca leaves have con- mirly strong solution is not a favourable 
siderable value, and are said to enable medium for the growth of mloro-organ- 
the Indians to perform remarkable feats isms. It is true that the distressing 
of endurance. The properties of the symptoms consequent upon the use of 

S lant were demonstrated in Europe by ether or chloroform are avoided, but O. 

hrlstlson, and many preparations of is not tree from painful after-efle^, and 
value as stimulants have been made with sometimes the sensibility of the part is 
coca leaves extract as an important Increased when the influence of the drug 
constituent. Many alkaloids have been has passed away. C. is sometimes used 
found in the leaves, the most important to produce spinal analgesia, though it has 
being O. One extract is first made by been largely superseded by stovaine, 
steeping the coca leaves In hot water, euoaine, and novooaine. The method 
The solution is then treated with lead employed is the injection of the solution 
acetate in order to precipitate tannin. Into the sac containing the spinal cord in 
etc., and the lead in the filtrate is pre- the lumbar region. The effect produced 
oipitated 1^ the addition of sodium is insensibility to pain in the lower part 
sulphate. The solution is then rendered of the body. A danger always present 
alkaline with soda and the C. extracted in the administration of G. is the possi- 
with ether and purified by reorystal- bility of setting up the drug habit. Its 
lisation from alcohol. C. forms colourless employment, for instance, to modify re- 
prisms melting at 98* C. It is soluble current pains tends to produce a craving 
with difficulty in water, but forms salts for C. which is much more insidiously 
readily. The preparation usually em- developed and more diffloult to eradicate 
ployed in medicine is the hydrochloride than the craving for alcohol. The patient 
<Ci 7 Hfi 0 «N,H 01 ), which is readily formed simulates pain to procure the drug, oven 
by neutralising the cdkaline extract with to the point of self-deception. The firm 
hydrochloric acid and evaporating the estab. of the habit leads to moral de- 
solution to crystallisation. The most generation, sleeplessness, emaciation, and 
Important property of C. is its capacity death. 

for removing all sensation of pain on local Coooajo, Merlino, Btt Folengo, Teo- 
aT)plication, and it Is used for this purpose filo. 

in dentistry and other minor surreal Cooceius (Kooh or Kohen), Johannes 
operations. Taken by the mouth, it acts (1603-69), Dutch Hebraist and one of the 
first os a stimulant and then as a narcotic, leading exponents of the federal or cove- 
It resembles caffeine in its effect on the uant theology, an 'important attempt... 
nerve oentree, and atropine in its effect to do justice to the historical development 
on the respiratory and circulatory organs, of revelation.' His disciples were known 
The dose for internal use is from i to 2 as Cooceions. His chief works were 
grains. For injection to produce local Summa Doctrinae de Foedere et Teatamenio 
anticsthosla a 2-8 per cent solution of the Dei, 1648, and Lexicon ef Commentariue 
iiydrochloride Is employed. C. has been Sermonis Hebraid et Chotdaici Veteris 
found of great use in eye operations. Teatamenti, 1669. 

When applied to the conjunctiva it dilates Oooooji, Heinrioh von (1644-1719), 
the pupil and abolishes pain. For some G«r. jurist whose Juria PiMici PrudenUa 
time after the application there is paraly- for a long time remained the text-book 
sis of the function of accommodation, so of Ger. civil law, 

that the patient does not see clearly. Ooooeji, Samuel (1679—1755), Prussian 
For producing local anaesthesia various statesman, who became chancellor to 
methods are employed, according to the Frederick the Great in 1747 and re- 
nature and seat of the operation and the organised the Prussian judicial system, 
depth of anaesthesia desired. Simple Coooidlosis, aee Poultry, Common 
external application to the skin has little Diacaaea, 

effect, but the effect on mucous membrane Cocoo, Coco, Soratch-oooo, Taro, and 
is to produce a tingling followed by Eddoes are names given to Cdloeaaia 
numbness with partiu or total loss of antiouoTum and var. eaculenta, E. Indian 
sensibility to pain, according to the species of Araoeae. The C. is often used 
idiosyncrasy of the subject. There is as a foliage plant; the rhizomes contain a 
usually a blanching of the surface, owing poisonous property, but lose this when 
probably to oon^ction of the blood- they are boiled, and form a nutritious 
vessels. Short operations in the nasal food for the natives, 
passages may be rendered painless by the CooooUths,miorosoopioorganisms (whloh 

application of O., also sucb operations as may be protozoems or algae) with cnarao- 
the removal of tonsils. A deep local anoos- teristio calcareous plates whloh are found 
thesia can be produced in a superficial In deep-sea oozes and sometimes in goo- 
part by hypodermic injection. This Is logical formations such as the chalk, 
used not only for dental and other small Coccoloba, genus of Polygonaoeae, con- 
operations, but also on occasions when sists of troploal plants of very handsome 

S eneral anaesthesia is dangerous or un- appearance, some of which produce edible 
esirable. Its use is avoided when poa- frtiits. There are more than 190 speoles. 
sible, as in certain persons it la liable to restricted to tropical and subtropioal 
cause depression of the heart, with pos- America. C. uvifera, the seaside grape, 
sibly fatal results. Another disadvan- Is a small tr^, the leaves, wood, and 
tage of its use is the Impossibility of bark of which are powerfully astringent 
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owine: to the preecnoe of tannin, and a 
deooction called Jamaica kino is eyapor- 
ated from them. The wood is valued for 
cabinet-making and contains a colouring 
matter used as a dye; the fruit is edible 
and is sold in W. Indian markets, but is 
little valued. 

Cocculus, dried berry of Arumvirta coc- 
cuius. C. indicus is the commercial 
name of the drug. The berries contain a 
poisonons active principle known as 
plcrotoxine, about which mat care is 
exercised when it is used medlcinaUv. 

Coccus, genus of hemipterous-nomo- 
pterous insects typical of the family 
Cocci dae, of which the species are called 
familiarly scale-insects or mealv bugs. 
The females are wingless, emd or a vers' 
degenerate type; when adult they fix 
themselves to a plant by means of their 
proboscis, and remain there until they 
reduce their young and die. The males, 
owever, are devoid of mouth parts, and 
consequently do not live long after ful¬ 
filling their one duty, that of fertilising 
the females. They are unlike their mates 
In being beautiful and well-developed 
creatures with anal ceroi and a single pair 
of wings. Some of the cocclds are do- 
stnictive to vegetable life, while othom are 
of value to man. Such are Dactylopius 
coccus which yields cochineal, and C. (or 
Oossyparia) mannifera (C. mannipariLS) 
which exudes the honey-dew supposed to 
be the manna of the O.T. Tills latter 
occurs on the leaves of Tamarix oallica 
vcur, mannifer a. *Lao" is produced by 
an Indian oocoid (see Shellac). 

Coccyx, terminal portion at the lower 
end or the spinal column below the 
sacrum, consisting of 4 or 6 vertebrae. 

Gooentaina, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Alicante, with anot towers and a 15th- 
cent. palace. Silk and linen are manuf. 
Pop. 9500. 

Cochabamba, second largest city In 
Bolivia, cap. of C. dept and Cetado prov., 
railway terminus and main airport for 
internal services. The city enjoys an 
aver^fe temp, of 64*4" F. (altitude 8389 
ft). The prov. (area 23,030 sq. m.; pop. 
about 654,000) of which it Is the cap. is 
sometimes called the granary of the rep. 
There are large herds of cattle and rich 
forests. The city is the distributing 
centre for the agrio. products of E. 
Bolivia, and there Is a rich mining region. 
O. has a cathedral and a univ., and is a 
tourist resort. Pop. 80,300. 

Cochin, tn on W. coast of India, for¬ 
merly in Cochin state, now in the merged 
state of Travancore-Cochln. It is com¬ 
monly regarded as the earnest European 
settlement in India. The Portuguese 
Cabral was welcomed on a visit hero In 
1500, and in 1502 Vasco da Oama estab. 
a factory. He d. at C. In 1524. The 
Portuguese wieeroy In 1510 was Albu¬ 
querque. An Eng. factory wag ostab. in 
1635, but In 1663 C, was captured by the 
Butch. It was finally taken by the British 
in 1795. It has a very anct Christian 
tradition and first conversions are ascribed 
to the Apostle Thomas (ad 52). There 
have been many sects and heresies, but 
Christians from this area ore commonly 


called Syrian Christians. There is also a 
colony of Jews, of whom one section 
claims to have settled on the coast as 
early as the Srd or 4th cent. ad. C. is 
now a fine harbour and port for cargo and 
passenger liners. 

Cochin-China. Modem O.-C. is the 
southernmost of the 3 regions, Tonking, 
Annam, and C.-C., into which France 
divided Viet Nara during the 19th cent. 
The name C.-O. dates from the 17th cent. 
About 1600 Viet Nam split Into 2 separate 
kingdoms of which the S., ruled by the 
Nguyen emperors, was known to the 
Japanese traders by a name which 
sounded to European ears like Cochin. 
The 17th-cent. European traders. In order 
to avoid confusion with Cochin in India, 
called the kingdom C.-C., but the C.-C. of 
that time was little more than the S. part 
of modern Annam. It is also known 
to-day as Nam-b6 (S. region). C.-C. is 
bounded by Cambodia and Annam to the 
N., by the China Sea to the E., and by the 
Gulf of Slam to the W. A peninsula to 
the S. ending in Point Ca-mau, it separates 
the China Sea from the Gulf of Siam. Off 
the coast are the Poulo Oondore Is. and 
Poulo Obi In the China Sea, and the Pbu 
Quoc grroup in the Gulf of Siam. 

Its etroa is 26,476 sq. ra. C.-C. la 
mostly a brood, low-Iying, alluvial plain, 
including the deltas of the Mekong and 
Dongnai R.s, together with the Saigon R. 
and the Great and Little Valoos. The 
coast region is swampy, and cane-covered 
marshes stretch far Inland. Two canals 
connect the Bassao arm of the Mekong 
uith the Gulf of Slam. The oUmato is 
subject to monsoons and is found to be 
somewhat oppressive by Europeans. 
Towetrds the N. there is higher land, mt 
summits rising to about 2000 ft. In the 
W. are the lost outliers of the Elephant 
Mts of Cambodia. Forests in the NK. 
contain valuable woods for sliipbuildlng 
and cabinet-making. The gamooge-tree 
abounds. The ter. is covei^ by a net¬ 
work of roads, many of which are metalled, 
but much of the rice and other products is 
carried in Junks through a complex system 
of rivs. and canals which converge on 
Cholon. O.-O. is an agzic. region and its 
main crop Is rice, of which 3 million tons 
were produced annually before the Second 
World War, Secondary products are 
rubber, coffee, tea, areca-nuts, betel-nuts, 
sugar-cane, oooo-nuta, ground-nuts, maize, 
m^berry, cotton, pepper, palm oil, sweet 

B ' " 30B, and various fruits. Water- 
oes are much used for labour, also 
zebus. Among other animals found 
there are the elephant, rhinoceros, deer, 
wild boar, tiger, and many smaller 
animals. Peacocks, snipe, partridges, 
pheasants, and woodcocks also abound. 
Minerals are not very abundant, but 
phosphate of lime is foimd at Ha-tlen, 
lignite and granite quarries are worked, 
and salt Is produced on the coast from 
lagoons and pits at Soctrang, Baolleu, 
and Barla. 

However, the agric. nroduotlon was 
badly disorganised and damaged by the 
1945-54 war and the subsequent internal 
disorders. Moreover a mililon refugees 
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from th© Oommuntet N. Viet Nam 
have come to O.-O. since 1954. Produc¬ 
tion figures are still well below those of 
re-war days, but ambitious plans are 
elofir carried out with U.S. technical and 
financial aid to clear junerle, to drain 
swamps, and to Improve in^atlon. All 
this, tOiTOther with the resettlement of the 
refugee immigrants—C.-C. has always 
been underpopulated—should raise C.-C.’s 
production to a new high level in a veiw few 
years. Strenuous efforts are also being 
made by the gov. to introduce new light 
Industries to &e area. Trade and com¬ 
merce have been mainly In the hands of 
Chinese and Europeans, but the departure 
of the Fr. colonial administration, and the 
final departure of the Fr. armed forces in 
195G, have led to the withdrawal of much 
Fr. capital and many Fr. commercial 
companies. More recently stiD the gov. 
Issued decrees forbidding Chinese partici¬ 
pation in specified branches of trade, 
closing down Chinese schools, and offering 
Vietnamese citizenship to aU Chinese 
residents. It is not yet possible to esti¬ 
mate the effects which these events will 
have on the futtire tmde of O.-C. The 
main commercial centres are the adjoining 
cities of Saigon and Cholon (qq.v.), 
which between them possess extensive 
docks and wharves, rice mills, distilleries, 
sugar refineries, tobacco factories, glass 
factories, and small textile mills. Storms 
prevail In May and Aug., while In July, 
the brief dry season, dysentery and fever 
are most prevalent. The seasons are very 
regular and the harvests generally good. 
The pop. of C.-C. is mainly Vietnamese, 
but there are considerable numbers of 
Chinese and Cambodians os well as back¬ 
ward Moi tribes in the hills and jungles, 
and some Europeans mainly found in 
Saigon. Sev. religions flourish side by 
side, the greatest, numerically, being 
Rom. Catholicism with approximately *2 
million adherents. Buddhism and Cao- 
daism (qq.v.) with over a mUHon each, 
and unspecified numbers who still follow 
the traaitional religion of Viet Nam. 
which is ancestor-worship coupled with 
different forms of animism. The cap. of 
C.-C. is Snlgon, which is also the seat of the 
gov. of S. Viet Nam {see Vikt Nam). This 
city is to-day very overcrowded because 
of the influx of people from the erstwhile 
unsettled countryside, because of the 
influx of rcifugoes from N. Viet Nam, and 
because of the adoption of Saigon as the 
centre of gov. The combined pops, of 
Saigon and Cholon to-day exceed 2 
million pc(mlo (pre-war approximately 
400,000). Education is administered by 
the gov. of S. Viet Nam (see Viet Nam) 
and there are numbers of primary and 
secondary schools os well as a unlr. 
In Saigon. Some Fr. lyc^es continue to 
operate. The ter. of C.-C. formerly 
belonged to Cambodia and Champa, but 
the Vletnaraose people pushed south¬ 
wards for sev. cents., overrunning Champa 
entirely and completing the capture 
of C.-C. from Cambodia In 1780. In 
1862 the 3 E. provs. of O.-C. wore ceded 
to Franco and the whole of C.-O. became a 
Fr. colony in 1867. It was made part of 


the Indo-Chinese Union In 1887. Japan 
occupied C.-C. during th© Second World 
War and, ikfter the capitulation of Japan 
in 1945, a Brit, force under the command 
of Gen. Graoey arrived to disarm the Jap. 
soldiers. Gen. Graoey handed the ter. 
back to the Fr. authorities, but a Viet¬ 
namese nationalist movement, which later 
fell under Communist control (see Viet 
Minh), opposed the return of Fr. rule and 
began a war which lasted until 1954. In 
1954 France granted independence to 
Viet Nam and, at the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-China held in the summer of that 
year, agreed to withdraw all Fr. forces. 
0.-C. to-day forms the largest part of the 
Rep. of Viet Nam. For bibliography see 
Viet Nam. 

Cochineal, natural dye-stuff employed 
in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and orange, 
and in the preparation of the pigrnients 
lake and carmine. It consists of the 
bodies of the female insects of the Coccus 
cctcH (family Coccidae, order Hemiptera), 
so oaJled l^causo the chief food of the 
species is a variety of cactus, particularly 
the nopal, found in Mexico and Peru, 
It is now also cultivated in Algiers, Spain, 
etc. The insects are collected from the 
plants into bags, and killed either in on 
oven or by exposure to the sun or steam. 
Different kinds of treatmeot produce the 
various varieties of O., the best belug 
known as silver, the next as black, and 
an inferior quality as granilla. The use 
of C. reached Europe from Mexico in the 
16th cent. Formerly widely used as a 
dye, O. is now only employed for special 
purposes, e.g. uniforms, hunting coats, 
etc. See Dye. 

Coohlaeui, Johannes (properly Dobneok) 
(1479-1552), Rom. Catholic controver¬ 
sialist and writer, b, Wendelstein. He 
sat on the Bora. Catholic side in the 
first commission at Augsburg, and at 
the Regensburg Colloquy in 1546. His 
best-known work is CommenUiria de 
Acfia et Scriptus LxUheris (1649: Ger. eds. 
1580 and 1582). His Khsine Schriften 
were od. by J. Schweizer In 1920. Other 
works are De Mairirtumio Regis Anpliae, 
1535, and Scopa in Araneas Ricardi 
Morysini Angli, 1638 (both WTitten 
strongly against th© marriage of Henry 
VllI of England with Anne Boleyn), and 
Historia Huasttorum^ 1549. His life has 
boon written by Spahn, 1898. 

Cochlea, see Ear. 

Coohlearla, genus of 15 species of herbs, 
natives of Europe and N. America, family 
Cnicifcroe. C. armoracia is the perennial 
Horse-radish, naturalised In Britain; C. 
officinalis the biennial Scurvy Grass, 
reputed for antiscorbutic properties when 
fresh, having a tarry flavour. 

Cochran, Sir Charles Blake (1872-1951), 
theatrical manager, b. Brighton, Sussex. 
Eduo. at Brighton, where he was In¬ 
fluenced towards the theatre by Aubrey 
Beardsley, He acted In America from 
1890 to 1893. In 1897 he produced John 
Oabriel Borkman, His first London pro¬ 
duction was Sporting Simpson, at the 
Royalty Theatre In 1902. He product 
more than a himdred shows, and made 
a big success with The Miracle at Olympia. 
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He won fame as a promoter of large- 
scale entertainments of all kinds—^includ¬ 
ing boxing and wrestling matches. Prob¬ 
ably his greatest period was between 1918 
cmd 1931, when ho produced a succession 
of revues at the London Pavilion. He 
was associated with Noel Coward in Bitter 
Sweet and Cavalcade^ and one of his 
greatest successes, Bless the Bride, was 
running at the Ade^hi Theatre shorty 
before he d. See Omeus. It was C. 
who introduced Hookenschmidt (q.v.). 
Pub. The Secrets of a Showman, 1925, 
Cock-a-doodle-do, 1941, A Showman Looks 
On, 1945. 

Coohrane, Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis 

(1758-1832), admiral who took part in 
the actions oft Martinique in the Mon- 
iague, 1780. In 1795 he seized 2 large 
BY. store ships out of a squadron of 5. In 
Lord Keith’s expedition to Egypt in 1801 
he commanded the Afax, and in 1806 he 
took a prominent part in the battle off 
San Domingo, being second In command 
under Duckworth. He was uncle of the 
celebrated Adm. Thomas (Lord) C., Earl 
of Dimdonald, and father of Adm. Sir 
Thomas John C. 

Coohrane. Douglas Maokinnon Baillie 
Hamilton, 12th Earl of Dundonald (1852- 
1935), soldier. He entered the 2nd Life 
Guards in 1870; served in the Nile ex- 

§ edition from 1884 to 1885, was in 
tewart/s march to the relief of Khar¬ 
toum, and fought at the battles of Abu- 
Klea and Gouhat. In the Boer War he 
was present at the battle of Colenso, and 
at the head of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
was the first to enter Ladysmith at the 
raising of the siege by Sir Redvers Buller 
28 Feb. 1900). Commander of the Brit, 
orces in Canada, 1902-4, but recalled by 
the set^retary of state for war following 
differences with the Canadian Gov. He 
pub. Mv Army Life, 1926. 

Coohrane, Robert, Earl of Mar <d. 1482), 
Scottish architect, and a favourite of 
King James III. He is said to have been 
associated in the building of Parliament 
Hoiiso at Stirling. 

Cochrane, Thomas, 10th Earl of Dun¬ 
donald (1775-1860), admiral, began his 
career in the navy when about 18 years 
old, and in 1801, when he held the post of 
commander of the Speedy, distinguished 
himself in the service. Some years later 
he was elected member for Westminster, 
and endeavoured in that capacity to re¬ 
form the Admiralty. He saw a good deal 
of service against France, but at AJx 
roads in 1809 he wm not successful in his 
attempt to bring about the destruction of 
the Ft. fleet, and although the fault was 
the caution of C.’s admiral, C. had to bear 
the blame. In 1814 he suffered expulsion 
from the navy on a false charge of fraud, 
was expelled from Parliament, and was 
imprisoned. He escaped, and was re¬ 
elected for Westminster. He was, how¬ 
ever, recaptured, and had to serve one 
year’s inprisonment. He entered the 
service of Chile and commanded that 
country’s navy during the war of Libera¬ 
tion, winning sev. fights. After this he 
did brilliant service in defence of the 
independence of Brazil (1823-5), and 


In 1827-8 was In the service of Greece. 
By the year 1832 he had managed to 
r^ain his position in the Eng. Navy, 
being made an admiral. He also served 
as oommander-in-ohief In the N. Amer. 
and W. Indies station, 1848. It was 
under O. (then a captain) that Marryat, 
in 1806, started on his first voyage in 
H.M.S. Impirieuse for the Mediterranean 
(see autobiographical incidents in Marry- 
at’s Frank Mildmav)^ ‘Capt. Savage* in 
Peter Simple is generally conceded to be 
meant for Capt. C. of the Impirieuse. 
O.’s autobiography contains a hist, of the 
Impirieuse. He wrote The AtUobioffraphy 
of a Seaman^ 1860-1. See Ufo by his 
son: also J. B. Atlay, The Trail of Lord 
Cochrane before Lord EUenborouffh, 1897; 
O. Lloyd, Cochrane, 1947. 

Coohrane, Sir Thomas John (1789- 
1872), admiral, son of Adm. Sir A. F. I. C. 
While commanding the Surprise, 1813, 
he captured the Decatur, an Amer. priva¬ 
teer, afterwards assisting in the attacks 
on Washington and Baltimore. 

Cook, Edward (1805-92), simgeon, b. 
Tottenham, Middx, apprenticed at the 
ago of 16 to his uncle Sir Astley Cooper, 
at St Thomas’s Hospital. On the 
separation from St Thomas’s of Guy’s 
Hospital in 1825 he was appointed demon¬ 
strator of anatomy at the latter hospital. 
He became assistant surgeon in 1838, 
surgeon in 1849, and consulting surgeon in 
1871. C. was probably the first to per¬ 
form the operation of pharyngotomy 
(1856). His chief work was Practical 
Anaiomy of the Head, Neck, and Chest, 
1835. 

Cock-fighting, auct and widely prac¬ 
tised sport, consisting of the pitting 
against each other for fighting of specially 
bred and trained game-cocks. It appears 
to have been known in India, China, and 
Persia, and was introduced into Oroocc 
from the E. during the time of Themls- 
tocles. Prom here It spread to Asia 
Minor, Sicily, and Rome, and from Rome 
northward and westward over the greater 
part of Europe. In most European 
countries it is now illegal, but it is still 
practised in Spain, and is popular in Sp. 
S. America, China, Siam, and the Malay 
Peninsula. It was probably Introduced 
to England at a very early date bv the 
Homans, but our first definite knowledge 
of it comes from a description by Wm 
FitzStephen, in the reign of Henry II, 
of the cock-fights at sonools on Shrove 
Tuesday. It reached its highest popu¬ 
larity in the time of Edward III, and 
though it was prohibited, on account of 
the gambling It entailed, about 1360, it 
continued to be a favourite sport for 
many cents. Henry VIII built the famous 
royal cockpit at Whitehall, and the 
astimo was known os * the royal diversion ’ 
urlng the time of the Stuarts. James 1 
and Charles II were enthusiastic devotees, 
the former being said to have attended at 
least 2 fights a week. C. was rigorously 
opposed by the Purltaus. and Cromwell 
managed to suppress it entirely for a short 
time. It was finally abolished by law In 
1849, having reached its zenith in Regency 
days, but is still carried on more or less 
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clandestinely. The sport W'as Introduced 
into Scotland about 1681, and here par- 
tridfires were frequently used instead of 
cooks, while in Wales a special form of 
oombat, known as the Welsh main, was 
evolved. The cockpits were usually 
circular, about 20 ft in diameter, consist- 
inir of a staro covered with matting and 
surroimded by a barrier round which the 
audience stood. .Almost every tn in the 
kingdom had one, the larger prov. cities 3 
or 4 each, and London a considerable 
number, of which the best kno^vn were in 
Westminster. Drury Lane, Jewln Street, 
Birdcage Walk, Pali Mall, the Haymarket, 
and Covent Garden. The usual form of 
combat was that in which an agreed 
number of pairs of birds foiight together, 
the final result being decided by the 
majority of victories on one side or the 
other. In the Welsh main, on the other 
liand, 8 pairs fought, and the 8 victors 
were paired and fought again, and so on 
till only 1 bird was left alive. There was 
also the battle royal, in which a certain 
number of birds were set upon each other 
and left to fight till all but one were 
killed. The game fowl is probably the 
nearest modem variety to the original 
Indian jungle-fowl, A cock is fought 
when 1 or 2 years old, and is trained by 
diet and exorcise for about a month 
previously. The wings, tail, ha-ckle, 
rump, and comb are all carefully trimmed, 
and spurs, from 1 to iti. long, attached 
to the heids. 

Cook Lane Ghost, imposture which | 
agitated London about 1702. A house i 
in Cock Lane, Bmlthfleld, tenanted by a! 
man named Parsons, was said to bo 
haunted by mysterious noises and by the 
apparition of a Mrs Kent, who had d. 
there 2 years before. Inquiry revealed 
that tlio visitation was the work of 
Parsons’s little daughter, aged 11, and was 
a scheme on tho part of Parsons to black¬ 
mail Kent by making it appeal' that ho 
had murdered his wife. Parsons was 
condemned to stand In the pillory 3 times 
and to 2 years* imprisonment. The 
house was visited by largo crowds, among 
them being Dr Johnson, 

Cook of the Rook, or fivpicola, genus of 
S. Amor, passeriform birds, the moles of 
which ore very handsome, with a purple- 
crested head and ^neral orange colour, 
and have the curious characteristic of 
performing a strange dance before an 
assembly of their species. The hen bird 
is duli-ooloured. and does not partake of 
her mate’s antics. 

Cook of the Wood, see Capercailzie. 

Cook-penny, payment formerly made 
by the scholars of certain sohools, espe¬ 
cially in the N. of England, to their master 
at Shrovetide. It waa originally intended 
to defray the expenses of cock-fighting, a 
regular institution at the sohools. 

Cookade (Fr. cocarde, probably alluding 
to cock’s comb), modem substitute for the 
badge worn In olden days on tho dress or 
appointment of the servants of the house. 
Custom is the only authority for its use, 
and excepting c^ual references in tho 
description of military accoutrements, no 
offloiai recognition of the 0. occurs. 


Probably tho earliest C.8 known were 
those which were worn in Scotland for 
William of Orange at the time of tho 
revolution. Tho white C. was that worn 
by the Jacobites, while a black one was 
used by tho house of Hanover and by the 
household of tho estab. gov. From the 
hats of the military It passed on to those 
of tho civil servants of the Crown, and as 
headgear changed in fashion the use of 
tho C. became confined to servants only. 
Hence the custom of generations was 
estab. by which the use of the C. is con¬ 
fined to the servants of those who bear 
commissions from the Crown or its dele¬ 
gates, i.e. Justices of the peace, who receive 
commissions from the lord-lieutenant of 

the CO. 

Cockaigne, Land of (O.F. coquaigntt 
modern Fr. cocagnty coming through It. 
cocagna and Lat. coquere, to cook, and 
perhaps literally meaning land of cakes). 
Imaginary land familiar in medieval 
romances, in which it was possible to 
live a luxurious life of perfect idleness. 
All tho features of the landscape were 
good to eat or drink; the rlvs. were of 
wine, tho houses of cakes and sweet¬ 
meats, and the streets of pastry, while 
roasted geese and fowls and buttered 
larks went about asking to be eaten. 
There is a ISth-cent. Eng. poem, The 
hand of Cockavoney which ridicules 
monastic life*. 



Cockatoo, bird belonging to the family 
Psittaoidae, of the order ^ittaciformos. 
They are closely related to the true 
parrots, with which they are commonly 
considered. True O.s are light in colour, 
generally white with tingee of red and 
oran^. They ate found in Australasia 
and the E. Indian Is. The term is often 
extended to include allied TOoera of dork 
plumage, such as the olaok O. In 
heraldry a C. is a beast with head, 
shoulders, and logs of a cook, and tho 
body, wings, and tall of a wyvern. 

Cookatrioe, fabulous monster, believed 
in onot and medieval times (see Pliny, 
Natural History* uud Aldrovandus, 17 th 
cent.) to come from a oock*s egg hatched 
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by a serpent and to have power to wither 
plants (except rue) and to kill men and 
animals (except the weasel) by its grlance. 
A oook^s crow killed It—so travellers took 
the bird with them as a protection. In 
the Bible O. merely means a venomous 
reptile. It Is sometimes identified with 
the basilisk. 

Cookburn, Sir Alexander James Edmund 

(1802-80), lord chief Justice of England. 
Came of anct Scottish stock; son of 
Alexander C. of the dipiomatio service. 
He was educ. at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
became a barrister In the Middle Temple, 
1829; recorder of Southampton, 1840-6; 
Q.C., 1841; M.P, for Southampton, 1847- 
1856; solicifcor-^neral, 1850. His open¬ 
ing speech in the prosecution of Palmer 
in the celebrated Rugeley murder case 
in 1856 is famous os a forensic model of 
its kind. C. defended (1843) the crazy 
Scotsman, McNaughton, who shot Sir 
Robert PeePs secretary, Drummond, and 
estab. tho defence of insanity, initiating 
the general rule (see McNauqhto.v’s 
Case). Briefed against Attorney-General, 
Thesiger, in the cose of R. v. Newman 
(later Cardinal Newman), a libel prose¬ 
cution laimched against Newman who had 
denounced a profligate Rom. Catholic 
friar named Achilli, who was lecturing 
on Rom. Catholicism in England. The 
verdict against Newman was sot aside. 
C. was knighted in 1850; In 1851 ho 
was made attorney-general; recorder of 
Bristol, 1854-6; and became lord chief 
justice of court of common pleas In 1856, 
of court of queen’s bench in 1859, and 
of England in 1874. C. was presiding 
Judge in the Tichborne trial and an 
arbitrator in the Alabama dispute. A 
man of brilliant abilities and of htgb 
reputation as a Judge. See The Oreville 
Memoirs (ed. H. Reeve), 1874-87; J. Mc¬ 
Carthy, History of Our Own Times, 1881- 
1905; w. Ballantlne, Experiences, 1890. 

Cookburn, Alioia, or Alison (1713-94), 
poetess, b. Faimilee, Selkirkshire, a 
daughter of Robert Rutherford. A very 
beautiful girl, she married in 1731 Patrick 
C.. adyocate, and was for 60 years a 
queen of Edinburgh society. Although 
sho wrote verse all her life, she is remem¬ 
bered almost solely by her poem The 
Flowers of the Forest, which begins * I’ve 
seen the smiling of fortune beguiling.’ It 
is commonly assumed to have the same 
subject as the poem of Jean Elliot (q.v.) 
with the same title, which Is a lament for 
Flodden, but in fact it was occasioned by 
a wave of financial ruin which affected 
many In the Ettrlck Forest neighbour¬ 
hood. Her letters were pub. in 1900. 

Cookburn, Catharine, nJs Trotter (1679- 
1749), miscoUaneoua writer. Her works 
Include Verses on Congreve*s * Mourning 
Bride,* 1697; 8 tragedies, Agnes de Castro, 
1698, Fatal Frien^hip, 1698, and The 
Unhappy Penitent, 1701; a comedy, ZjOvs 
at a Loss, 1701; and Writings in Defence 
of Locke, 1702 and 1706. 

Cockbum, Sir George (1772-1853), 
admiral who served under Nelson with 
the frigate Minerve during 1796-1802, 
From 1803 to 1805 he commanded the 
Phaeton in the E. Indies; and in 1813 


took an Important part in the capture of 
Washington; In 1815 became oommander- 
In-chlef at St Helena, having conveyed 
N^oleon there from Plymouth. 

Oookbura, Henry Thomas, Lord (1779- 
1854), Jurist and Judge, b. near Edln> 
burgh, the son of Archibald O.. a baron of 
the Scottish court of exchequer. In 1831 
he became lord rector of tho unJv. of 
Glasgow, and in 1834 was promoted to 
tho bench os one of the lords of tho court 
of session, under the title of Lord 0. Ho 
was appointed a lord commissioner of 
justiciary in 1837. He pub. a Life of 
Lord Jeffrey, 1852, while Memorials of 
his Time, a book full of humour and 
Interest, was pub. posthumously in 1856. 

Cockbum, Sir John Alexander (1850- 
1929), Anglo-Australlan statesman, h. 
Corsble. near Duns, Scotland; in 1875 
he settled in S. Australia, and in 1884 was 
elected to tho House of Assembly as 
representative for Burra, and in 1887 for 
Mt Barker. Ho was minister of educa¬ 
tion, 1885-7; premier and chief secretary, 
1889-90; chief secretory, 1892; minister 
of education and agriculture, 1893-8. 
Made K.C.M.O. in 1900. Ho represented 
S. Australia at the Federal conferences 
and at numerous intornational t^ongresses, 
and wrote Australian Federation, 1901. 

Cockchafer, or Melolantha vulgaris, 
lamellicorn coleopterous Insect in the 
family Scarabaeidae and section Melolon- 
thides. The larvae are found in dung or 
in decaying vegetable matter or burled in 
the ground. The beetle is of a brownish 
colour, is over an inch in length, and is 
destructive to crops. When In flight it 
omits a loud whirring sound. Its life 
is short, but the larval stage is of very 
long duration, lasting from 3 to 5 years, 
most of which time is spent at some 
depth below tho soil. Tho C. is common 
to continental Europe, but is not so 
frequently found in England. 

Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas (1897- ), 
b. Todmordon, physicist, formerly Jack¬ 
sonian prof, of natural philosophy at 
Cambridge, and, 1940-58, dli’cctor of the 
Atomic Energy Research Estab, of tho 
Ministry of Supply. Working under 
Rutherford at Gambrldge he constructed 
(with Walton) apparatus for accelerating 
atomic nuclei to very high speeds, and 
with this was able to produce the first 
examples of completely artificial trans¬ 
mutation (I.e, the oonversion of nuclei of 
one element to those of a different kind). 
Rutherford had previouslv shown that 
such transformations sometimes ooourred 
when alpha particles from radloaotive 
material ooUided with atoms, but prior 
to C.’s experiments no nuclei hud been 
artificially accelerated to speeds sufficient 
to produce similar changes. He has 
contributed a number of papers to the 
Royal Society, amongst which are some 
reports on his work on high velocity 
positive Ions. In 1936 he was elected 
F.R.S. and was awarded the Hughes 
Modal in 1938 and Royal Modal In 1954. 
He was assistant director of atomic 
research at the ministry of supply in 
1942, and director of the atomic energy 
div. of the national research oounoll of 
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Canada 1944~d. He received the Nobel 
prize in 1951. 

Oookenzie and Port Seton, joint bnr^ 
and fishing: port on NW. coast of E. 
Lothian, Scotland, on the Firth of Forth. 
1 m. E. of Prestonpans. and 4. m. NE. 
of Musselbnrffh. The 2 vils. now form 
1 small port. Pop. 3180. 

Cooker. Edward (1631-76), engraver 
and teacher. His famous Cocker's ArUh- 
meiic, i>ub. posthumously by John Haw¬ 
kins, 1678 (confined to commercial 
questions only), was popular for nearly a 
cent. More than 100 ods. were sold. 
‘Aooordintp to Cooker* (meaning, in 
eusoordanoe with strict rule or reckoning) 
became a proverbial phrase. * Daniel's 
Copy-book Ingmven by Edward Cooker, 
Philomath, 1664,* is preserved in the Brit. 
Museum. Other works were A Quids to 
Penmanahipf Tutor to Arithmetic, and 
Compleai Arithmetician. See Pepys’s 
Diary, 10, 11 Aug. 1664, and A. De 
Morgan's Arithmetical Books from the 
InvmHon of Printing to the Present Time, 
1847. 

Cooker Spaniel, small breed of d<^, 
of Sp, or^n: roared for work with the 
gun, espeoiaUy for woodcock shooting. 
It has a soft, wavy coat, black, red. or 
cream; short legs, square muzzle, and 
long, low-set ears. See Spaniel. 

CoekerelL Charles Robert. R.A. (1788- 
1868). architeot, h. London, the son of an 
archlteot. He was trained by his father, 
then under R. Smlrke (q.v,). Travelled 
extensively In Greece and Italy, 1810- 
1817; started independent practice on 
retuniing to London, 1817: succeeded his 
father as surveyor to St Paul's, 1819; and 
became architect to the Bank of England. 
1833. From 1840 to 1857 he was prof, of 
architecture at the Royal Academy. He 
was the first recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architocture, 1848, and presi¬ 
dent Royal Institute of British Architects, 
1860. Ills most important building is 
the Tayloriau Institute, Oxford, 1841-5. 
Ills book on The Temples of Aegina and 
Bassae, 1860, is notable. 

Cockerell. Sir Sydney Carlyle (1867- ), 
palaeographer, educ. at St Paul's School. 
From1889 to 1892 he was a coal merchant. 
Secretary to Wm Morris and the Kelms- 
cott Press, 1892-8 (see Mouris, Wiuliam). 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum (n.v.), 
1908-37. Fellow of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 1910-16, of DovTiing College, 
1932-7. He was a literary executor or 
Wm Morris. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, and 
Thomas Hardy, and has written various 
bibliographical monographs, especially on 
illuminated MSS. 

Cookermoutb, tn in Cumberland, Eng¬ 
land, at the confluence of the Derwent 
and Cocker Rs., 25 m. from Carlisle. 
There are Rom. remains near by, and O. 
has the ruins of an llth-oeni. castle, 
destroyed by the Parliamentarians in 
1648. The poet Wordsworth was b. here 
in 1770. O. borders on the Lake Dist., 
and is an agrlo. centre and mrkt tn for 
the snrroimdlug area, with sev. light 
industries, the largest of which is the 
manuf. of shoes and slippers. Pop. .5250. 

Gookia-leeky, or Cooky-lseky, soup. 


common in Scotland and the N* of 
England, made from a fowl boUed with 

Cookie, popular name of members of the 
Oardiidae, a family of eulameUibranohiate 
molluscs. The species are widely distri¬ 
buted in many seas, especially those of the 
tropics. The shelu are strong, heart- 
shaped and ribbed, and tbe foot la long 
and bent. By means of this foot the 0.s 
burrow in mnd and sand and also leap 
over the sand for a short distance. 
Cardium edule is the edible C. famill6urly 
known in Britain as an article of diet. 

Cockney. Tbe etymology is now gener¬ 
ally aooepted that O. derives from M.E. 
coken-ey (apparently from O.E. coken, * of 
oocks.* and ey, *egg,’ from which the 
meaning extended to children that sucked 
too long, in other words cockered chil¬ 
dren, milksops). The special application 
to Londoners appears to have come about 
through countr^olk regarding Londoners 
as oo<^ered and squeamish, too fine-bred 
for country taste, and as such it was in 
common use in Elizabethan times, and 
may go back considerably earlier. Lon¬ 
don at that time being just the City, it 
followed that a Londoner was one born 
within the sound of the loud and famous 
Bow bell (I.e. the bell of St Mary-le-Bow 
Church, Cheapside). In modem usage 
the term is applied, sometimes contemp¬ 
tuously or bantoringly, and sometimes 
affectionately, to the uneducated Lon¬ 
doner and his speech and humour. 

Cookpen, par. of Midlothian, Scotland, 
21 m. S. of Dalkeith. Da^ousie Castle, 
formerly the residence of tbe Marquess of 
Dalhousie, Goyemor-General of India 
1847-56, is the Dalhousie family seat. 
The grounds include those of the Laird o* 
C. of Soottish song. Pop. 5700. 

Cockroach, term employed in speaking 
of either the whole family of orthopterous 
insects known as Blattidae, or of certain 
members only of the family. The species 
are very widely distributed, and the Brit, 
black-beetle is a true G., bearing little 
resemblance to a beetle. Some of the 
species are wingless, but usually the male 
has 2 well-developed pairs of wings— 
a stiff front pair called the tegmina, and 
a membranous hind pair—-and the 
female bears rudimentary stmotures to 
represent each pair. In habit the insects 
are omnivorous and nocturnal. The 
female has a broader abdomen than the 
male, emd her eggs are laid in hard cap¬ 
sules. Phyllodromia germanica, the croton 
bug of America, is common also in 
Europe, and Is a representative species 
of C.; Blatta (or Periplaneta)orient€Uis 
is the post of Brit, kitchens. Periplaneta 
is also the generic name given bv some 
entomologists to a flying species, P. 
americana, and to the Australian C., 
P. atistralasiae. See L. C. Miall and A. 
Denny, The Structure and Life^hisiory of 

the Cockroach, 1886 . 

Cockscomb, see Celosia. 

Cook's-foot Grass, pasture grass of 
Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, valued as an 
excellent ylelder producing herbage of 
liigh feeding value. It must be grazed 
when young, for with Increasing age it 
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loses Its palatability and if not kept in 
oheok becomes very aggressive in the 
pasture. Sev. oommeroial and indigenous 
strains are available, each having a 
partioular nse. See also Dactylis Glo- 
MERATA. 

Cooktail: 1. Alcoholic, a mixture of 

strong drinks, cold, short, and spiritiions, 
intended to bo ‘a bugle call for meals.* 
The C.’s popularity in the U.S.A. was 
mainly due to the drinking of iced water 
at meals instead of wine. The number of 

ossible O.s is unlimited, but perhaps the 

est known are the Martini (gin and ver¬ 
mouth), the Manhattan {^e whisky and 
vermouth), the Old Fashioned (rye 
whisky, bitters, sugar, and water), the 
Side Car (Cointreau, brandy, and lemon 
juice). See ‘Robert* of the Embassy 
Club, How to Make Them, 1922, 

and T. E. Carling, The Complete Book of 
Drink, 1953. 

2. Non-alcoholic, C.s of this type are 
of Amcr. origin, but are now popular in 
Great Britain. They are prepared from 
a wide variety of tniits and vegetables. 
Soft fruits are pulped and sieved, hard 
fruits and vegetables are processed to 
extract Juice. Juices are mixed and 
flavoured with herbs, spices, sugar, and 
ketchup, and chilled before serving. 
Alternatively fruit is served in carefully 
prepared portions covered with iced 
liqueur; sometimes a combination of 
sweet and sour fruit is used to give 
piquancy. 

3. Fish Cocktails are made from a basis 
of shellfish purU, flavoured with vinegar, 
cream, mayonnaise, etc. They are served 
at the beginning of a meal in place of hors 
d*€tuvre. 

Cookton, Henry (1807-53), novelist, 6. 
London, He Is remembered only for 2 of 
a number of novels: The Life and Adven¬ 
tures of VeUentine Vox, the Ventriloquist, 
1840, and Sylvester Sound the Somnam¬ 
bulist, 1844. 

Coides, Horatius, see Horatitjs Oooi.ks. 

Coco, riv. of Nicaragua, Central America, 
formerly known also as Wanks, or Se¬ 
govia. (These names are still popularly 
applied to the first third and second third 
of its course.) It rises in Honduras and 
almost immediately enters Nicaragua, 
forming most of the N, boundary between 
Nicaragrua and Honduras, as arbitrated 
by the King of Spain in 1906. It flows 
300 m. into the Caribbean Sea at Capo 
Oracias-a-Dios. It is navigable for about 
140 m., but largo vessels cannot pass the 
sand-bar at the mouth. 

Coco (plant), see Coooo. 

Coeo de Mer, so called from the fact 
that it was first seen floating on the 
Indian Ocean, is the fruit of a species of 
palm. The double coco-nut, as it is 
sometimes termed, is the largest fruit 
known, and takes 10 years to attain 
maturity. 

Cocos and Chocolate are derived from 
the cocoa bean, seed of the tree Theobroma 
Cacao, member of the family Sterculiaceac, 
related to mallows and linden. Origin¬ 
ally wild in Central America; now cul¬ 
tivated In tropical belt 20* N. and S. of 
equator, requiring mean shade temp. 


80* F. with only occaslontvl variations of 
15* above or below, and rainfall of at 
least 50 in. per annum, without marked 
seasonal fluctuations. The prin. pro¬ 
ducing countries are Africa (Ghana, 
Nigeria, Fr. and Portuguese W. Africa); 
America (Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, etc.; 
the Dominican Rop., Trinidad, and other 
W. Indian is.); also Ceylon, Java, and 
New Guiuea. The possibility of com¬ 
mercial production in JMalnya, Brit. 
Guiana, etc., is being explored. 
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A WEST AFRICAN COCOA FARMICR 
HARVESTING HIS CROP 


The tree is 15-25 ft high, with broad- 
leaved luxuriant foliage. Flowers are 
small, pale pink, pale yellow, wax-like 
texture; the fruit produced in pods; buds, 
flowers, and fruit at all stages of develop¬ 
ment are present sliimltaneously; pods 
grow on main trunk and branches. A 
tree produces 6000 flowers, but only 10 to 
60 mature. Pods differ In size (6 to 10 
in.), shape (gherkin or lemon to melon) 
and colour (yellow, maroon, crimson- 
purple). There are 2 main varieties: 
Criollo (lemon-shaped, broad at stalk end, 
skin soft and furrowed) and Foraslera 
(smoother and harder with great variety 
of shapes). The pod contains 20 to 40 
seeds (’beans’) in white pulp, sweet and 
faintly acid to first taste but bitter and 
astringent on biting. Criollo seeds are 
large, plump, and white; Foraslera smaller, 
flatter, and heliotrope; some tiroes yield 
both colours. The yield varies, but the 
typical 1-lb. pod produces 4-oz. seeds “ 
14 oz. commercial cured bean. Yield 
higher In Brit. W. Africa, but average 
yield of dried cocoa In all growing coun¬ 
tries probably 2 lb. per tree (— 1 lb. 
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commercial cocoa powder) or less. Criollo 
gives a distinctive flavour and moderate 
yield, Forastera a good chocolate flavour 
and hl^b vleld. 

Cultivation^ harve^ing, and marketing. 
In S. America and the W. Indies culti¬ 
vation Is on plantations, in W. Africa on 
small native-owned farms. Trees ore 
protected from wind by other plantings 
and usually from sun, but practice varies; 
they can be intenuingled with ‘catch 
crops,* e.g. yams. The tree bears at 4 to 
6 years, reaches maturity at 10 to 15 years, 
and continues for 30 to 40 years. Ripe 
pods are present throughout the year, but 
there are usually 2 ham^ests. The pods 
are separated from tree by cutlass (ma¬ 
chete) or hooked knife on a long pole 
(goulot). The pods are then cut open, 
and the beans and pulp scooped out: 
these are placed in heaps on ground and 
covered with leaves, or in ‘sweating 
boxes’; the pulp ferments and drains 
away. This process develops the choco¬ 
late flavour and changes the interior to 
chocolate brown. This Is necessary in 
order to produce beans of suitable quality. 
The beans are then dried, usually in the 
sun. 

World productiont consumption» and 
price. The most remarkable feature of 
world production is the enormous growth 
of the Industry In Ghana (Gold Coast) to 
which cocoa was introduced about 1879. 
The export in 1890 was a mere 80 lb., 
while to-day, with Nigeria, Ghana pro¬ 
duces more than half the world yield, and 
nearly double the whole world production 
of 1909, In 1939 world production 
reached a peak of over 700,uOO metric 
tons, of which Brit. W. Africa accounted 
for nearly 400,000 tons. In the same 
year world consumption nearly equalled 
production. During the past 4 years the 
average ann. world production nos been 
over 800,000 tons, and in the year 1955- 
1956 it exceeded this. The bulk of raw 
cocoa comes from Africa, mainly W. 
Africa, African production now being about 
490,000 tons per annum. The ann. pro¬ 
duction from Central America, with 
which, for convenience, is included the 
W. Indies, is from 60,000 to 70,000 tons, 
and from S. America about 170,000 to 
200,000 tons. Asia (5000 to 6000 tons) 
and Oceania (6000 tons) make up the 
balance. 

Over three-quarters of this xu'oduction 
is taken up in 7 countries, a third being 
cousumod by the U.S.A. and the U.K.; 
Germany, the Netherlands, and France 
buy 10, 7, and 6 per cent respectively. 
Europe takes about half of world produc¬ 
tion, Amer. countries about 45 per cent. 

In Ghana and Nigeria gov.-si>on6orcd 
marketing boards have subsidiary selling 
companies In London. The buying or¬ 
ganisations of the big manufacturers and 
trading Arms have since 1947-8 become 
licensed buying agents of the marketing 
boards, which purchase direct from the 
fanners and fix th^rice for 12 months 
ahead. In the Fr. W. African tors, there 
are no marketing boards, and trading 
organisations buy direct from local far¬ 
mers and sell through their representatives 


in the cocoa markets of the world. The 
price of cocoa beans has fluctuated con¬ 
siderably In recent years, reaching £30 per 
cwt at one stage; at the beginning of 1957 
it was £9 10s. per cwt. 

Pre-war consumption (estimated) in 
the U.K. of chocolate and su^r confec¬ 
tionery was 7*1 oz. (representing 6-3d.) 
per head per week, of which 3*2 oz. (2*9d.) 
was chocolate. Under rationing, con¬ 
sumption in the U.K. was reduced to 3 oz. 
During 1956 consumption of chocolate 
and sugar confectionery amounted to 
8i oz. per head per week (representing 
12*7d. on chocolate emd 10 Id. on sweets). 

Manufacture. The initial processes in 
manuf. of drinking cocoa (powder) and 
chocolate for eating and drinking are the 
same. Mechanical sieves and magnetic 
separators remove foreign substances 
from beans, which are roasted in revolving 
drums heated by coke fires, gas Jets, or 
super-heated steam. This brings out the 
aroma and facilitates breaking of bean 
into small pieces (*nib*) and winnowing 
away of shell. Blending takes place at 
this stage. The nib is then ground. 
Owing to the high fat (‘cocoa butter*) 
content (56 per cent), grinding produces 
a viscous brown liquid, as fat is melted by 
heat generated. When cool the liquid 
soUdifles. Hydraulic presses, exerting 
pressure up to 6000 lb. per sq. in., extract 
a fixed proportion of cocoa butter, which 
is refined for chocolate manuf. and other 
purposes. Cocoa roraalns os dry. hard 
cakes, which are broken up, ground and 
refund to powder, and sifted through 
silk for drinking cocoa. In a modem 
factory all stages of production. Including 
tin-making, are embodied in a series of 
‘linked processes' involving automatic 
and somi-automatic machinery, gravity 
being largely used for conveyance of 
material. 

Eating chocolate. While cocoa powder 
consists of bean minus some of Its ooooa 
butter, chocolate contains full butter 
content of bean plus extra cocoa butter 
added to compensate for increased bulk 
due to inclusion of sugar. Eating choco¬ 
late is of 2 main kinds: moulded and 
couvorture (or confectionery). Couver- 
turo for covering fruits, nute, biscuits, 
preserves, and other ‘centres* needs a 
higher proportion of butter than chocolate 
for moulding into blocks. Balance In 
production of C. and C. is therefore im¬ 
portant to the manufacturer. He does 
not w’^ant to buy ooooa butter nor, gener¬ 
ally speaking, to produce a surplus, though 
there is a market for this in manuf. of 
other confectionery and of cosmetics and 
other pharmaceutical preparations. In 
chocolate manuf, finely powdered sugar, 
extra cocoa butter, and ooooa ‘mass* are 
mixed and ground in a m^langeur, in 
which heavy granite rollers rotate on a 
revolving gi^anite bod. The material is 
kept warm enough to be plastic and is 
delivered to a series of refining machines. 
The first consists of rolls mvolving at 
dilTerent snoods and delivers the chocolate 
in dry, flaky condition. Another process 
is oonching (so called from shape of 
machine: Fr. conchc, a shell) In which 
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semi-liquid mixture is meohanlcallr 
kneaded for longr periods. For confec* 
tione:^ chocolate a fluid product is re- 
quired. * Centres * pass on a movinsr wire 
mesh under a curtain of chocolate. 
Decoration is added with a fork or other 
implement. Hand-covoringr is also prac¬ 
tised, centres being: dipped into bowls of 
liquid chocolate with a decorating- fork. 
Moulded chocolate is less liquid. It is 
run into moulds, shaken mechanlcaily, 
and knookod out (in form of blocks, bars, 
sticks, etc.) when cool and sot hard. Fruit 
(e.g. luisins) and nuts (whole or chopped) 
can be mixed in before moulding. 

Milk chocolate Is made with dried 

f iowdered milk or with fresh liquid milk, 
n the latter case, partially evaporated 
milk is mixed with chocolate mass and 
sugar. Factories for this purpose have 
been estab. in dairy dists., and the par¬ 
tially finished product (‘crumb') is sent 
to the parent factory for the final stages 
of manuf. 

By-producU. Apart from cocoa butter, 
by-products of the industry are cocoa 
shell, a constituent of some cattle foods, 
and the drag theobromine, a useful 
stimulant. 

ConsiiiuentB and food value. Cocoa nib 
consists typically of 55-5b per cent fats. 
25 per cent carbohydrates, 12 per cent 
proteins, and the balance of salts, iron, 
etc., yielding 2975 calories per lb. A 
good brand of plain eating chocolate is 
composed of 32 per cent fat, 60 per cent 
carbohydrates, and 5 per cent proteins 
( *• 2500 calories per lb.); milk chocolate 
made with fresh milk of 37 per cent fat, 
64 per cent carbohydrates, and 9 per cent 
proteins (« 2600 calories per lb.), while 
cocoa powder has about 28 per cent fat, 
34 per cent carbohydrates, 18 per cent 
proteins, and 20 per cent other con¬ 
stituents ( ■» 2100 calories per lb.). 

History. Cocoa beans were first brought 
to Europe in 1494 by Columbiis, but he 
did not realise their value. Cortez, who 
conquered Mexico In 1519, noted the use 
which the Aztecs of Mexico made of cocoa 
beans, and he introduced chocolate as a 
bever^e into Spain. Cortez found that 
the Axtecs, believing that it was a gift to 
man from the gods, consumed large quan¬ 
tities of a preparation made from the 
roasted and groimd bean called chocolail. 
Montezuma, the Aztec emperor, and his 
court were said to use 60 jars a day. It 
was beaten to a paste, flavoured with 
spices, and taken cold. For a cent. Spain 
kept secret the recipe for chocolate, but 
France learned it and knowledge of choco¬ 
late spread thence to other countries. In 
1657 a Frenchman opened a ‘chocolate 
house’ in Bishopsgate, London. During 
the latter hall of the 17th cent, obocolato 
houses sprang up all over London and 
became resorts of politicians, wits, gam¬ 
blers, and literati. At one, Whitens in 
8t James’s Street, a centre for reckless 
gambling was loimded the first club (see 
Oltjiw). High Import duties were im¬ 
posed on cocoa beans. It was not till 
1853 that, by imposition of a uniform 
penny a pound on Imported colonial and 
foreign beans, price w-aa brought within 
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reach of less well-to-do. Fry's are the 
oldest C. and C. finn In the world, having 
developed from a small concern estab. in 
1728. When chocolate as a sweetmeat 
was introduced is not certainly known, 
but as late as 1842 a leading Eng. manu¬ 
facturer listed only one ‘lino* of eating 
chocolate. Modern drinking cocoa was 
invented about 1828 by van Hoiiton, the 
Dutch maker, who expressed part of cocoa 
butter, but it was not imtil the 1 SCO’s that 
it was introduced into England by Cad¬ 
bury’s. Hitherto cocoa had been mixed 
with farinaceous substances in order to 
counter-balance high fat content. The 
now process of making cocoa by creating 
a supply of cocoa butter enabled more 
palatable eating chocolate to be made. 
Kir Hans Sloane prepared a milk chocolate 
for drinking in the late 18th cent. Peter, 
the Swiss maker, introduced milk choco¬ 
late for eating in 1876. 

See A. W. Knapp, Cocoa and Chocolate: 
their History from Plantalion to Consumer 
(with bibliography). 1920, The Cocoa and 
Chocolate Industry: the Tree; the Bean; 
the Beveroffe^ 1930, and Cacao Fermentation 
(London), 1938; R. Whymper, Cocoa and 
Chocolate—their Chemistry and Manii- 
faciurct 1921; H. W. Bywaters, Mo^rn 
Meilioda of Cocoa arid Chocolate Manu¬ 
facture, 1930; H. C. J, Wynoogst, Hints 
for Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacture 
(CToponhagen), 1938; C. T. Williams, 
Chocolate and Confectionery, 1950; D. H. 
Urquhart, Cocoa, 1055. 

Coconut, fruit of a species of palm 
(Cocos nucifera) found lu most tropical 
regions, and reaching perfection in a sandy 
soil near the sea. It Is found on even the 
smallest is. of the Pat-lflc, tlie iiiit-s being 
admirably adapted for distribution by 
ocean currents, and germinating readily 
when cast up on shore. The tree grows 
to a height of 60-100 ft, and consists of 
a cylindrical stem 14—2 ft thick, marked 
with rings whore leaves have formerly 
grown, and terminating In a crown of 
from 16 to 20 graceful pinnate leaves, each 
about 15 ft long. These consist of a 
strong central rib, on both sides of which 
are numerous long thin leaflets. The 
flowers grow in branchiiig spikes, 5-6 ft 
long, enclosed In a spatho, and each of 
these produces from 5 to 15 fruits. Each 
fruit consists of a thick husk of brownish 
fibres, called coir, with a hard Inner shell 
containing a white kernel, which in turn 
encloses a ‘milky’ liquid. The tree 
begins to bear at 7 or 8 years of ago, and 
continues to produce 4 or 5 crops a year 
for 70 or 80 years. Its uses to the natives 
of the regions where It grows are number¬ 
less. The nut, In various stages, is a 
standard article of food, and the milk 
forms an agreeable drink. The root is 
sometimes chewed as a narcotic; the 
young terminal bud, palm cabbage, is a 
delicious vegetable; the sap, in various 
stages of fermentation, forms toddy, palm 
wiii€% and aiTack, and is boiled down to 
form a sugar known os jaggery. The 
leaves serve as thatch, and are plaited for 
mats and baskets; the trunk supplies a 
valuable timber known as porcupine 
wood; and the coir, or outer husk, is made 
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into popeg, oopdagre, etc. Tho kernel Is 
by far the moat important product, due 
to the larae proportion of oil that It con* 
tains and tlie consequent high demand for 
It In the country of production and In 
Europe and N. America. When suitably 
dried It is termed 'copra'; It Is about a 
quarter of the weight of the original nut 
^vlthout husk and contains np to 70 per 
cent of oil. Continuous screw presses 
(expellers) and, to a lesser extent, hy¬ 
draulic presses are used for expression of 
the oil, which Is used for edible purposes 
and in the manuf. of soap, while the cake 
residue, containing about 6 per cent of oil. 
is used In animal feeding stuffs. World 
production of copra is almost 3,000,000 
tons per year, of which about 80 per cent 
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U produced in the Philippine Is., Indo¬ 
nesia, Ceylon, India, Malaya, and New 
(?uinea. Approximately half is exported, 
chiefly to W. Europe, The Philippine 
Is. or© the main oxi)ortcrs, followed by 
Indonesia, and together they provide 
over 70 per cent of world copra exports. 
Almost the whole of production in India 
(about 180,000 tons) is consumed locally 
(see COOONtJT OrL). 

Desiccated coconut Is manuf. in Ceylon, 
Aincrlm, and Europe by drying the moat 
of the C. after the rind has been removed; 
it contains 68-70 per cent of oil. 

Coconut Baotle, or Batocera rufrus, 
species of Cerambydicao found in the E, 
The larva© do much damage by eating 
the young oooouut trees, and are them¬ 
selves eaten by the natives, 

Gooonut Oil, or Coconut Butter, one of 
the most important of the lauric acid oils, 
is derived from the fruit of the palm 
Cocos nurifera and conslitutos up to 70 
per cent of the ilried kernel, known as 
copra.* Extraction of the oil Is by 
pressing in continuous screw presses 
(expellers) and, to a lesser exteu^ln 
hydraulic presses (sre Oilsekds, Pro- 
OEBsiNa OF). It refines to a colourless 
oil with neither taste nor odour and sets 
to a white fat when cooled below about 
24® 0. Main component fatty acids are 


—saturated: Lauric (44-55 per cent), 
Myristlo (13-19 per cent), Palmitic (7-11 
per cent), Capric (4-10 per cent): and un¬ 
saturated: (Jlelc (5-8 per cent). C. O. 
differs from most vegetable oils In that it 
lias a narrow plastic range—^it passes 
from solid to liquid within a temp, ran^ 
of a relatively few degrees and, due to tho 
low proportion of unsaturatod fatty acids, 
can be changed but little in melting-point 
and consistency by hydrogenation. Those 
characteristics limit the use of the natural 
and hardened oils in edible products, but 
considerable quantities are used In the 
manuf. of maigarine and help to produce 
a consistency similar to that of butter, 
whioh also has a comparatively short 
melting range. Largo quantities of 
O. O. are separated into 2 fractions— 
‘stcarlne* and ‘oleine*—by hydraulic 
pressing, and tho bard ‘stearino* is used 
in tho manuf. of chocolate and special 
(‘ooking fats, and for pharmaceutical 
purposes, while the liquid 'oleine' is used 
as a baking fat for biscuits, cakes, etc., in 
the production of confectionery such as 
toffee and caramels, and in salad dressings. 
Tho crude oil is also processed for use in 
solid soaps as a minor constituent to 
Impart foaming, and In liquid soaps and 
shampoos because of the solubility of the 
potassium soaps of its acids. A small 
quantity of the oil or fatty adds obtained 
from the soap stock resulting from alkali- 
refining is used to make non-drying 
alkyds for use as plasticising resins, par¬ 
ticularly in tho U.O.A. 

Cocoon (from Lat. concha^ shell), pupa- 
case of many insects, especially of moths 
and silk-worms. Tfaia outer web or ball 
is spun from the mouth by caterpillars 
before passing into the chrysalis state. 
Originally tho word was only allied to 
tho C. spun by the silk-worm (Bambyx), 
It is now extended to all similar stmoturee 
(e.g. silken case spun by spiders to receive 
their eggs). The piipm stage may last a 
long or only a short time, the covering 
splitting when the insect is ready to 
emerge. 

Cocos, genus of tropical palms now 
botanically of one speclos, C. nucifera, the 
cooo-uut palm. See Coco-nut. 

Cocos Islands, see Kkelino. 

Cocteau, Jean (1891- ), Fr. dramatist, 
noveli‘?t, and poet, b. Maisons-Laffltte. 
He possesses an amazing versatility, and 
has thrown himself into every new move¬ 
ment in the artistic wmrld of France, 
drawing upon the now artists and musi¬ 
cians like Picasso, Erik Satie, and Darius 
Milhaud to collaborate with him in tho 
production of ballots like his famous Le 
Bmif stir le (off, 1920, and Le3 Marias de 
la Tour Eiffel, 1921. His dramas include 
OrpMe, 1927, Anligone, 1928, La Machine 
infemale, 1935, Les Parents terribles, 1938, 
and UAvgle a deux Utes, 194C. He has 
also won success as a novelist with Le 
Grand Ecart and Thomas Vimposteur, both 
1923, Les Enfants terribles, 1929, and Le 
Journal d'un inconnu, 1953, and has 
written and directed sov. well-known 
films, including Le Sana d*un potie, 
U J^temel Betour, and Orphee, Among hla 
verso Is LDde d Picasso, 1919, Patsies, 
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1920 and 1948» Mythologies 1934, and 
Clair-Obscur, 1955. His books of orJtl- 
cism— Carte blanche^ Le Coq et Varleguifis 
and Le Secret profeesionel —have become 
gTilde-books for the youngrer writers. In 
1955 O. was elected a member of the 
Acad6mie Francaise. He painted the 
interior of the St Pierre Chapel at Ville- 
franche In 1957. See R, Lannes, Jean 
Cocteau, 1945; O. Mauriao, Jean Cocteau, 
ou la v6riti du mensmoe, 1945; M. Cros- 
land, Jean Cocteau, London, 1955. 
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JEAN COCTEAU ON THE OCCASION OF 
HIS ELECTION AS A MEMBER OF THE 
ACADliIMIE FRAN^’AISE 


Cocumilia, name of a kind of plum 
found wild in Calabria. It has the re¬ 
putation of being a powerful febrifuge, 
and tho bark is much used for the cure of 
Intermittent fevers. 

Cocxj Gonzales, see. Ooques. 

Cooytus (modem Vuvo), riv. of Epirus, 
trill, of the Acheron, which flows into tho 
Ionian Sea, 20 m. N. of tho Gulf of Aria. 
In (ik mythology it was held to bo one 
of tho rivs. of Hades, and the name, which 
means wailing, refers to the cries of the 
dead. Hence Milton's ‘Cocytus named of 
lamentation loud.' 

C.O.D., see Gash on Delivery System. 

Cod, or Gadus callariaa, important 
species of bony fish in tho same genus as 
the haddock, whiting, niul pollack. Other 
rcprcsentiitivos of the family Gadidao are 


the ling and coal-fish, but the O. sur^ 
passes all these in economic importance; 
as a food It is much valued, and C.-liver 
oil is of great repute in medicine. The 
body Ls generally of a dark grey hue, is 
elongated in form, and covered wdth 
small, soft scales, while a small barbel 
depends from the chin. It inhabits the 
neritic parts of tho sea, and at the bottom 
feeds on such animals os crabs, molluscs, 
worms, hoiTings, and a few members of its 
own family. It Is the largest of tho 
Qadldae, attaining a length of 4-5 ft and 
weighing as much as 100 lb. The C. is 
found In tho temperate regions of the K. 
hemisphere, along tho N. European coasts, 
not farther ri. than Gibraltar, and on the 
Amer. coast, the flsherlas ofl! Newfound¬ 
land being especially famous. Other C. 
fisheries arc those of tho Lofoten Isles off 
the N. coast of Norway and off Greenland, 
Spitsbergen, and Bear Is. It spawns in 
the early part of tho year between Feb. 
and April, and is very prolific, 1 fish 
producing as many os 8 or 9 million eggs. 
Of these, however, very few are ever 
fertilised, and the young C. are unite 
small, being less than an inch long when 
first produced. C. fishing was an impor¬ 
tant Industry 5 or 6 cents, ago, and was 
carried on by people of various nationali¬ 
ties, among them French and English, on 
tho shores of N. Europe and Iceland. 
Tho C. arc caught principally by trawls 
and lines and bait, long lines and hand 
lines both being employed. A liirgo 
quantity of tho O, caught off Newfound¬ 
land is dried and salted, and is tlicn 
exported—a considerable amount—to t ho 
coxmtries of S. Europe. lu addition to 
this tho fish furnishes other ustdul pro¬ 
ducts, isinglas.s being obtained from tho 
air-bladder, and cod-livor oil, as men¬ 
tioned above, from the liver, this oil being 
used largely as a medicine for lung com¬ 
plaints. In some parts the heads are 
used 08 0 food for cattle, and tlio roe alone 
is used for human food. See Fisheries. 

Cod, Cape, see Cape Cod. 

Cod-liver Oil, marine oil oxtractod from 
the liver of tho cod-fish (Oadus morrhua). 
It is sometimes, however, adulterated 
with oil from the ling or turbot, but the 
latter ore not offlciolly recognised. Tho 
chief exporting countries ore Norway and 
Newfoundland, the former utilising fish 
from the N. Sea and the latter those of 
the Newfoimdland banks. Tho processes 
of manuf. have improved ^atly of recent 
years, and, in place of the old coloured 
and disagieeablo fluid the best medicinal 
varieties are almost colourless and taste- 
loss. Healthy and fresh cod livers are 
taken and placed in barrels and the 
exuding oil ladled out. Gentle heating 
brings out more oil. These products, 
however, are not equal in value to that 
obtained in the next process, which 
consists in leaving the livers In rooms with 
freezing mixtures, when the oil which 
remains unfrozen Is token off and con¬ 
stitutes tho beat variety of oil. A ooara© 
variety is next obtained by boiling down 
tho remains of tlie livers. It is of dark 
browm colour and is used for treating 
leatlicr. In the operation of stuflQng, 
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dubbin (a mixture of tallow and C. O.) 
Ifl rubbed Into the leather to make it 
waterproof and supple. C. O. Is valuable 
08 a food and as a souroe of vitamins A 
and D (see Vitamins). For this reason it 
is given in oases of tuberculosis (q«v.) and 
as a supplementary food for Infants and 
young children. Attention has recently 
been called to certain risks attendant upon 
overdosage with vitamin D, and as a re¬ 
sult manufacturers will in future reduce 
the average content of vitamin D In C. O. 
from 200 international units per gramme 
to 100. It is easily digested, especially 
when in the form of an emulsion—that is, 
in small globules. This is probably due 
to the existence of free oleic acid to the 
extent of about 5 per cent, which Is a good 
emulsive agent. There are also olein (80 
per cent) and palmitin and stcarine, which 
are valuable glj^corides. Hoses should 
begin in small quantities of a teaspoonful 
ami gradually Increase to a tablespoonful. 

Coda (Lat. cauda, a tall, through It.), in 
music, a term applied to a passage con¬ 
cluding a composition or one movement 
of it, especially In sonata form. It was 
developed, notably by Beethoven, into 
an important and elaborate feature of a 
composition. 

Code, see Code.8 and Codification of 
Law. 

Code Napoleon, or the Civil Code of Fr. 
law. The term C. N. was suppressed in 
1811, but re-estah. In 1852 out of respect 
for Napoleon’s memory* Since 1870 the 
name Code Civil has come Into general 
use. Before the revolution there existed 
no unlftod system of laws, and France was 
divided between the droit couiumier in the 
N. and the droit ^crit in the S.. based on 
Rom. law. Under the Fr. constitutions 
of 1791 and 1793 it was promised to codify 
the laws, but it was not until Napoleon 
l)ocame First Consul that 5 commissions 
were setup in 1800-2 to codify the laws 
under 5 heads, of which the first is the 
Code Civil or C. N. Three jurists— 
Tronchet, Portalls, and Bigot—were en¬ 
trusted with the task of drawing the code, 
and, being from the N., they drew largely 
upon the droit couiumier, but some sec¬ 
tions of Rom. law were incorporated. 
The first 14 laws Avere passed by the 
Assemblies in 1803 and the remaining 
22 in 1804. The third and authoritative 
ed. of the C. N., still in force, appeared in 
1816. Napoleon is said to have been 
prouder of the 0, N. than of his many 
victories. The code is clearly expressed 
in a straightforu^ard style and la well 
arranged. It is divided Into 3 hooks 
preceded by a preface. Book I (articles 
7-.*) 15) is concerned with persons, and is 
aulidivided into 11 sections, which deal 
with the distinctions between Frenchmen 
and foreigners, with civil domicile and 
w'ith absence, with marriage and divorce, 
with paternity, adoption, and paternal 
autiiority, and with minority and majority. 
Book II (articles 516-710) is divided into 
4 sections, concerned with classification 
of property', with ownership, asufmet. 
and easements. Book III (articles 711- 
2281) details the different ways owner¬ 
ship may be acquired. It has 20 sections. 


which come under 7 main heads: succes¬ 
sions; gifts inter vivos and wills; the 
theory of contracts or obligations; the 
marriage contract; other contracts (sale, 
hire, loan, ball, etc.); priorities and mort¬ 
gages; and prescriptions. The C. N. has 
been trans. into English by E. Blackwood 
Wright and others. SeeCoDifiS. 

Codeia, or Codeine (Ci 7 Hi 70 N( 0 CH 3 ) 
•OH), alkaloid forming 0*3 per cent of 
opium. It is identical with inethyl- 
morphinCt and resembles morphine in its 
hypnotic effects. It is obtained, in ortho¬ 
rhombic colourless crystals, with 1 mole¬ 
cule of water of crystallisation. It is in¬ 
soluble in alkalis, but dissolves readily in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform. In medi¬ 
cine O. is used as a soporific, but, like mor¬ 
phine, it must bo employed with caution 
and only under the supervision of a 
medical man. It is used to allay the 
irritation causing cough when a parox^^sm 
is likely to prove dangerous, and has been 
employed to this end In whooping cough. 
It is useful also in diabetes melliitis where 
it tends to prevent the excretion of sugar. 

Codes and Codification of Law. Code is 
a tonn denoting a collection of laws. 
(Edification is the process of classifying 
laws or reducing them to a system or 
digest. Various codes have been pre¬ 
pared either as a systematic statement of 
existing laws in a form available for easy 
reference or as tho basis of study of a legal 
system. In anct times tho existence of 
a code indicated a matured stage in the 
development of a society. Codification 
does not necessarily mean that a legal 
system is static; It may be modified from 
time to time to meet tho changing require¬ 
ments of the society tor which it is de¬ 
signed. Justinian, for example, within 
30 years, added 165 noveUae (new laws) to 
his code of Rom. law. (Edes such as tho 
Morale and Islamic laws, which are 
ci^edited with a divine origin, are compila¬ 
tions of immutable laws. The empiricism 
of the Kng. common law has not lent itself 
to codification, which has been largely 
confined to the tidying of tho statute book 
to make statute law on give topics more 
easily accessible (sec Consolidation of 
Statutes). 

Examples qf codes and codification of 
law. (1) The Theodorium code, which was 
modolied on the earlier and private col¬ 
lections compiled by the jurists Ore- 
gorianus aim Hermogenianus, was a 
digest of tho constitutions (decisions) of 
the emperors from the time of Constan¬ 
tine. (2) Justinian’s first code (ad 529) 
was founded on that of Theodosius, whilst 
tho second was a revision of the first with 
the addition of a book of 50 decisions (ad 
534). (3) Rom. law inspired many codes, 

e,g. the Romano-Barbarian codes— 
Edictum Theodorici, the Breviarium 
Alaricanum (q.v,), and the Lex Burgun- 
dionum (Fr. Loi Gombette). The in¬ 
fluence of the breviary of Alaric, according 
to Prof. Mnlrhead, was so great in Europe 
that until tho 12th cent, it was from it 
rather than from Justinian’s code that W. 
Europe acquired the knowledge of Rom. 
law. (4) The Code Fr6d6rlc was framed 
as a common system in place of sev. 
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systems rather than to restate in exact 
and exhaustive form the whole of the 
existing laws. It was Intended to make 
law knowablo to all and purported to 
explain the Rom. law, Saxon law, and 
other forelfi^i subsidiary laws and statutes. 
The lack of homogeneity between the 
various Germanic states is explained by 
the fact that their prov. laws were left 
imimpalrod. (5) The Code NapoI6on 
(q.v.), 1803-4, despite the hasty com- 

E ilatlon, has served as a model in sev. 

luropoan states. It was largely based 
on the civil or Rom. law and, according 
to the 19th-cent. Eng. jurist Austin, was 
never intended to supersede all other law 
but to be supplemented by anct customs 
and general principles of law and equity. 
It consisted of tbo Code Civil, Code do 
Commerce, Code Penal, Code dTnstnic- 
tion Criraincllo, nnd various procedural 
codes. (0) The code of the state of New 
York purposed to bo an exhaustive re¬ 
statement of laws and aftected to provide 
*for every possible case, so that when a 
new case arises it is better that it should 
be provided for by new legislation.* (7) 
Comprehensive codes have not boon 
adopted In England. In India, however, 
Stephen’s Indian Evidence Act {see 
EviDExrE) and the Penal Code drafted 
by Macaulav appear to have worked well. 
The principles underlying these codes are 
presented in a concrete form by many 
practical Illustrations. 

The arguments for and against codifl- 
cation as analysed by the Eng. jurist 
Austin may bo summarised as follows; 
(DA code cannot l>e so comprehensive as 
to anticipate every conceivable legal 
gituatiou. This is, however, not the 
object of codes, which do not preclude the 
elasticity of laws in order to meet the 
changing social needs. (2) A code may give 
rise to incoasistencios in its failure to 
legislate for every possible contingency. 
Any statute law is liable to create incon¬ 
sistencies and the courts arc often called 
upon to decide in favour of one of scv. 
confliotlng principles. (3) In reply to the 
alleged failure of the Fr. and I^russian 
codes, .\nstin states that these were pre¬ 
pared hurriedly and are not fair examples 
of what codes might be. Ho explains 
that tbo Code Napol6on lacked sclentiflc 
precision and, like the Rom. codes, con¬ 
tained an unsystematic juxtaposition of 
principles, maxims, and philosophical 
speculation. Despite those defects, it is 
the basis of the legal systems of most Lat. 
races. (4) Austin favoured codification, 
which he thought, however, was a ques¬ 
tion of time and place. Bcntham, the 
great 19th-cent, reformer, suggested codes 
whlcli were too Utopian to secure support. 
The only ar^mont In favour of coditica- 
tlon among Eng. lawyers is to make the 
law as coherent and concise as possible. 
The Ger. code was inspired by a desire for 
national unity, whereas the Code Napo- 
16on epitomised a hatred of the ancien 
regime* 

Codex Argenteui, see AnORNTEtrs. 

Codex Bezae, see Beza, Theodore. 
Codex Sinaiticus, see Sin aiticus. Codex. 
Codex Veroellonsis, see Vercelli Book. 


Oodieil, writing by way of supplement 
to a will, and vmicn is to be considorod 
part of it, whether for the purpose of 
explaining, altering, or adding to the 

S revisions of tbo will. In the Rom. law 
.8 were small tablets on which memor¬ 
anda or letters were written, giving direc¬ 
tions to the heir, especially in regard to 
creating fidei commissa or trusts. By the 
Rom. Jaw a testator could not alter his 
will unless ho made an entirely now one. 
Hence the utility of C.s, which in Rom. 
Jaw could be made whether there were a 
will or not. Such C. differed from the 
Eng. ( 3 ., therefore, in that It did not moan 
a supplement to a will, but obligatory 
directions by tablets. Whero a Horn. 
C. was confirmed by testament, It was 
operative to give legacies os well as to 
create fidei commissa, Rom. C.s had to be 
ma<ie in the presence of 5 witnesses. In 
Eng. law a will when once signed and 
attested cAnnot bo altered without being 
re-executed except by a C. The exe¬ 
cution of n C. opomtos as the re-execution 
of the will, and hence a C., duly executed 
as a will, will render a will which was not 
duly executed valid, provided the C, 
clearly refers to the will. Whero a will 
is revoked by actual destniction, no C. 
cAn revive it. A O. forms part of tbo will, 
find is incorporated with It in the probate. 
If In any way Inconsistont with the will, 
the C. prevails. A O. must bo executed 
with the formalities of a will, that is, signed 
in the prcacnoo of 2 witnesses. See 

Codigoro, It. tn In Emilia-Romagna 
;q.v.), 22 m. K. of Ferrara (q.v.). It is 
^ m. from the Adriatic coast, and the dist.. 
formerly marshy, is very productive. 
Pop. 1.5,000. 

Codogno, It. tn in Lombardy (q.v.), 32 
m. SE. of Milan (q.v.). It manufs. silks 
and the cheese known os Parmesan. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Codreanu, see Joroa and Rumania, 
History, 

Codrington, Christopher (16C8-1710), 
Eng. soldier and scholar, commonly 
called Codrington of All Souls, Son of 
Christopher C., a cAptain-^neml of the 
I,eoward Is., 6. in St ,Tohn, Barbados, and 
educ. at Enfield school and at Clirist 
Church, Oxford. Ho became a fellow of 
All Souls in 1690; in 1694 he served with 
William III in Flanders and, fighting wit h 
distinctiou at Huy and Namur, was made 
captain of the Ist regiment of foot guards 
by the king. Though C. gained the 
reputation of a wit and scholar it is as a 
W. India governor and captaln-gcnoral 
that ho Is remembered. In 16»7 tho 
king made him caiJtAln-general and com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Is. in 
succession to his father. lie resigned 
after the failure of Ids Quadeloupo 
expedition (1703) and lived in retirement, 
studying Church hist, at his estab. in 
Barbados. In his will he left a large 
legacy In cash and books to All Souls 
College. He left his Barbadian estates 
to the Society for Propagation of the 
'lospol for the foundation of a college in 
[larr»adoR now known as 0. College. See 
V. T. Harlow, Christopher Codrwgton, 
leas-1710, 1928. 
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Codringrton, Sir Edward (1770-18^1). 
admiral, 0 . Dodingrton, Glofi., and entered 
the navy in 1793. At Trafalgar (1805) he 
commanded the Orion^ and Buhsequonily 
took part in the Walcheren expedition. 
Kear-admlral in 1814, he led the fleet at 
Washington and Baltimore in the Amer. 
war. In 1826 he commanded the com¬ 
bined fleets of Groat Britain, France, and 
lUissia at the battle of Navarino, in 
which be destroyed the Turkish Navy, but 
was held to have exceeded orders and 
recalled. He became admiral of the Hed 
in 1837, and In 1839 was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

Codrington, Sir William John (1804- 
1884), general, second son of Sir Edward 
C. (Q.V.). During the Crimean War he 
distljiguished himself at Alma and 
Inkerman, and In 1855 became com- 
mandor-iu-chiof at Sevastopol. M.P., 
1857. Governor of Gibraltar, 1859-65. 

Codroipo, It. tn in Fiiuli-Venezia Ghilia 
(q.v.), 15 m. SW. of Udine (q.v.). Pop. 
8000. 

Codrus, son of Melanthus, and the last 
King of Athens. He lived about the 11th 
cent. BC. When the Dorians had in¬ 
vaded Attica he is supposed to have acted 
on the advice of the oracle^ and to have 
given his life for his country. 

Cody, Samuel FrankUn (1862-1913) 
(‘Colonel Cody*), aviator and inventor of 
a triplane, b, Birdville, Texas. He was a 
j)loneer aviator In England (ho became a 
naturalised Brit, subject) and made the 
first official powered aeroplane flight in 
England in 1908 at Farnborough, where 
he was employed by what is to-day called 
tho Poyal Aircraft Estab. He was killed 
in an aeroplane crash near Aldershot. 

Cody, William Frederick (1846-1917), 
famous all over tho world as Buffalo BUI, 
and one of tho last of the picturesque 
figures of the far W. in tho U.S.A. before 
it became a settled agric. country; b. 
Scott CO., Iowa, U.S.A. In the days 
before tljo gi'eat transcontinental raUways 
were built aoross the prairies and through 
the mts to the Pacific coast, 0. became 
noted In the sixties one of the chief 
riders for the famous Pony Express. 
This was organised by a company which 
undertook to forward tho U.S. mails 
from St Joseph, MlBsoiirl, to Sacramento, 
California, by means of intrepid men who 
rode relays of ponies through country 
often dangerous because of hostile Indians. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil war, C, 
became one of the most skilful scouts and 
guides for the N. troops operating in the 
middle W. Upon the close of the war, 
when Congress gave huge land grants 
to companies undertaking to construct 
railway linos to tho Pacific coast, O. 
obtained the contract to supply tho 
railway workmen who were laying the 
lines with fresh supplies of buffalo meat. 
The bulTalo, or more correctly the bison, 
then roamed the prairie lands in tlmu- 
sands. It is recorded that C. killed 4820 
bison In 18 mouths. Ever afterwards he 
was known as Buffalo Bill. After that 
he again served bis country In tho wars 
against various Indian tiibes. Then, 
looking around for fresh fields to conquer. 


C. recalled that the youth of 2 conti¬ 
nents had been fascinated by tales r^ard- 
ing tho Indians, the cowboys, and tho 
trials of settlers who were attacked by tho 
red men. He gathered together a band 
of cowboys, who were expert riders and 
lasso-throwers, and also secured a large 
number of Indians of various tribes 
through arrangements with the U.S. Gov, 
This was the beginning of his famous 
travelling entertainment, Buffalo BUl*s 
Wild West Show. It was an enormous 
success in the E. states of the U.S.A. 
C. then took the huge organisation to 
England and to the leading countries of 
Europe, and repeated his success, the 
show being different from anything ever 
offered in the Old World. 

Co-education, education of the 2 sexes 
together in school or college. Tho term 
mixed education should be used to de- 
scHbe schools where boys and girls are 
taught under the same roof, and occa¬ 
sionally together, purely from motives 
of convenience, and C. reserved for those 
schools which offer a genuinely shared 
upbringing, as far as may bo, both in and 
out of Che daasroom, from a belief in its 
value as a training in mutual imdcr- 
standing and help, and as a basis for a 
right adult relatlon^jln between the sexes. 
This latter method has been practised 
only rajrely in the hist, of European 
education; though it had the strong sup- 

E ort of Plato, it finds little or no mention 
i the pages of the classical education¬ 
ists, Quintilian, Blyot, Asohom, Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froobel, and Spencer. Yet, historically 
speaking, segregated education may be 
held to be an accident: most scbools were 
founded at a time when education was 
thought unnecessary or even Improper 
for gii*ls. C. was very rare in tho anct 
world; the spread of Christianity fostered 
it, and tho pioneer court schools of 
Charlemagne (ad 7 82) and Alfred the Great 
{€. AD 900) were co-edneation^ as was the 
famous Bemilssanoe school of Vittorina da 
Feltre at Mantua (1423). The ‘new' 
humane education of the 19th cent., 
deriving largely from the theories of such 
writers as Luther, Rabelais, Malcaster, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and 

{ )rotestlng against narrowness of curricu- 
um and brutality of treatment, was 
theoretically favourable to 0., but Its 
development (dating in England fi-om the 
sixties) has been very gradual. Bedales, 
founded by J. H. Badloy in 1893, was 
the earliest whole-hearted co-oducational 
boarding school. Statistics of co-educa- 
tlonol practice in different countries are 
apt to bo misloading, since much C. is 
only mixed; broadly spealiing, C, is 
strongest whore tho prevailing religious 
obedience Is Protestant or the form of gov. 
democratic (e.g. all the Scandinavian 
countries, the U.S.A., and—an interesting 
exception—Portugal), weakest in Catholic 
or authoritarian countries (e.g. Rm). of 
Ireland, Spain, France, the U.8.S.R.). 
In England the proportion of mixed state 
secondaiT schools (mixed primary educa¬ 
tion is everywhere normal) is 27 per cent, 
and among recognised private secondary 
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Bcbools 27 per cent also; but almost all the 
numerous unrecognised private schools 
are segregatlonal. All branches of univ. 
education now practise C. in a greater or 
lesser degree, as did the first univ., Plato’s 
Academy; but the number of women 
students m the U.K. unlvs. Is very much 
smaller than the number of men. See 
B. A. Howard, The Mixed SchooU 1928. 

Coefficient, in algebra, denotes the 
numerical quantity preceding an algebraic 
term and by which the term is to be 
multiplied. It Is also used to denote the 
ratio of the increase or decrease of any 
quantity with a change in a variable 
quantity which determines its condition. 
Thus the linear O. of expansion of any 
material with temp, denotes the increase 


Uca di Fortificazione, 1810, and Bonomor, 
Essai de FoHifioation, 1814. 

Coehorn, small bronze mortar Invented 
by Menno van O., the engineer, and 
named after him. . » 

Codlaoanths, group of speoialised cross- 
opterygion fishes (q.v.) characterised by 
lobate fins which could be used more or 
less as limbs, a symmetrical diphycercal 
tail, and a hollow cartilaginous ‘back¬ 
bone* bearing hollow spines (hence the 
name). C. occur as fossils in rocks as far 
back as the Upper Devonian (300 million 
years old); they were abundant in 
Triasslc times, and were thought to have 
become extinct in the Oetaceous period, 
some 50 mUlion years ago. However, 
in 1938, a 5-ft steely-blue coelacanth 
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in length per unit length for one deCTee 
rise in temp. We may also regard it as 
the quantity by which the length of the 
material must be multiplied to give Its 
expansion for one degree rise of temp. 
Similar C.s are the O. of pressure, vis¬ 
cosity, volume, etc. Of course the value 
of a O. will depend on the unit employed 
in the Independent variable. 

Coehorn, or Coehoorn, Menno, Baron 
van (1641-1704), Dutch engineer. He 
inherited from his father a taste for 
military learning. During the Seven 
Years War his braverv at Maastricht and 
Seneffe, and the works of defence which 
he had constructed, made him famous. 
In 1673, at the siege of Grave, he used a 
mortar of his own invention. After peace 
had been declared in 1678 O. devoted his 
time to engineering work, and fortified 
many tns in Holland. When war began 
again he was to the front, as before, and 
met Vauban at the siege of Namur, where 
he had to surrender—but ho was present 
at its recapture, and later on was made 
lieutenant-general. He commanded a 
corps in Marlborough’s army, 1701-3. 
D. suddenly of apoplexy. For a de¬ 
scription and critical appraisement of his 
englneonng theories, see Marini, BihUo- 


weighing 127 lb. was caught off E. 
London, Cape Provmce, and named 
Ztoiimena chalumvae. A second speci¬ 
men was caught off the Anjouan Is. in the 
Comoro archipelago, near Madagascar, In 
1952, and named Malania anjonanae. 
Both speoimons probably belong to the 
same genus, the former being the vahd 
name. Sev. more O. have subsequently 
been captured off the Comoi-o Is^ ID" 
eluding on egg-bearing female. Their 
interest is centred on the unexpected 
survival into modem times of an ap¬ 
parently extinct line, and the valuable 
information they provide concerning the 
structure of crossoptorygians. See also 
LATniERiA. /See J. L. B. Smith, Old 
Fonrlegs, The Story of the.Coelacanih, 1956. 

Coelenterata (Gk kotlos, hollow; enteron, 
alimentary canal), name of a largo phylum 
of invertebrate animals, differing greatly 
m both structure and habit. All are 
aquatic, and the great majority are 
marine. A very general feaUu-e is the 

S resenoe of stln^ng oells, and nearly aU 
le coelonterates arc radially symmetrical. 
The nervous and vascular systems are 
absent or rudimentary, and the body 
wall consists of an inner and outer layer 
of cells, called respectively the endoderm 
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and ectoderm. Within the body wall a 
Bingle cavity (enteron) communicates with 
the exterior through a single opening. 
Reproduction is often sexueu, but vege¬ 
tative multiplication by budding and 
fission is also common. Both medusoid 
and polypoid typos occur in the C., and in 
the latter a limy skeleton is frequently 
developed, and thus forms a ooraf. The 
group is divided into 3 classes, the Hydro- 
zoa, Sc^hozoa, and Anthozoa (or Actlno- 
zoa). The first class is represented by 
many well-known animals, e.g. the fresh¬ 
water Hydra (q.v.), sev. corals and small 
jellyfishes, and the Portuguese man-of- 
war. The second contains the large Jelly¬ 
fishes often cast up on Brit, shores or 
found floating in the water, and dreaded 
by bathers on account of their stinging 
powers. The tliird class Includes the sea 
anemone^ dead men’s fingers, and other 
corals. The Ctenophora, e.g. Berot and 
Cydippe, are regarded by many zoologists 
as a div. of the coelentorates, while others 
regard them as belonging to a separate 
phylum. The species are very widely 
distributed, some are free-swimming, 
others are sessile, and a few ore parasitic. 
Small oivanisras constitute the greater 
part of their diet, and in obtaining their 
food the stinging organs are frequently 
called into action. 

Goelestinus, see Celestins. 

Coele-Syria (modern El Bukft’a Beka’a, 
or Bika), valley of Lebanon, between tbo 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
Altitude 2600-3000 ft; length about 100 
m. Through It flow parts of the Nahr-el- 
Lltany (anct Leontes) and the Nahr-el- 
Asi (anct Orontes). Called Hamath in 
tbo O.T. 

Coelho, Francisco Adolfo (1847-1919), 
Portuguese philologist, noted for his re- 
Bcarcli on Portuguese language, folklore, 
and onomasticon. He pub. A Lingua 
Portuffuesa^ 1868, Oriaem da Lingua Porlu- 
guesa, 1870, Algumas observacOes acirca 
do Diciondrio Bibliogrdflco PortuguSs, 
1870, Traiado de promincia Francesa, 
1875, CordoB populares PortugueseSt 1879, 
Antologia de poetas e prosadores, 1885, 
NoQdes edementares de gramdtica Portu- 
guesa, 1891, Os ciganos em Portugal^ 1892, 
Biferetu^ fonUicaa das linguas, 1900- 
1901, Bsiudos sdbre a influSneia itnica na 
transformacdo das linguas^ 1901, cmd 
Cursos de analogia da lingua Portiigucsa, 
1907. 

Coclius Antlpater, Lucius (2nd cent. 
BO), Rom. lawyer and historian. Ho was 
the first who introduced an ornamental 
stylo into his writings, which wore highly 
rhotorioed. He wrote the hist, of the 
second Punic war, and Livy quotes from 
him. Surviving fragments ore printed 
in H. Peter’s History of Roman Religion; 
I (2nd ed.), 1914. 

Coello. Claudio (c. 1630-93), Sp. painter, 
b. Madrid, who became painter to King 
Charles II. His masterpiece was * Charles 
on his Knees among the Nobles of his 
Coiut’ (the altarpiece for the sacristy In 
the Escorial representing the ‘Transfer of 
the Eucharist*). When Luca Giordano 
was ^ven a commission by tho king, O. 
toll into a melancholy state, imagining 


that his brother artist was preferred. 
Some of his best works aro at Madrid and 
Salamanca. 

Coeln (Kdln). Wilhelm von^ Ger. 
painter of the 14th cent. His chief works 
were mural paintings, tho most important 
being in a chapel of Oolojroe Cathedral. 
There aro also various other works in 
different picture galleries which are said 
to be his. 

Coelomata (Gk koUdma, cavity), wide 
term, comprising all animals which possess 
a coelom, or body cavity lined with tissue 
derived from the middle germ layer or 
mesoblast. This tissue also invests tho 
heart, alimentary canal, and other organs 
which aro suspended in the coelom. 
Aimelid worms, echlnoderms, proto- 
chordates, and vertebrates are groups of 
animals in the well-developed ooefomic 
cavities. In tho arthropods and most 
molluscs the greater part of the body 
cavity (haemocoolo) is associated with the 
vascular system. 

Coolostat, see Sidebostat. 

Coemptio (joint-purchase), in Rom. law, 
a form of civil mamago, so called from 
the mutual fictitious sale of tho 2 parties. 
The ceremony took place before 5 wit¬ 
nesses and a liJbripens (holder of tho 
balance). 

Coenobites, or Cenobites (Lat. coenohiia ; 
Gk koinost common; bios, Uie), members of 
a religious order living a community life as 
opposed to hermits. See Monajsticism. 

Coenurus, now known to be merely the 
asexual stage In the Ufc-hlst. of certain 
Gestoda, or tapeworms, was formerly 
considered to be a distinct animal. This 
bladder-worm lives In an intermediate 
host which Is eaten by a vertebrate before 
the parasite matures. C. cerebralis is the 
bladder-worm ’tvhich Is found in tho brain 
of a sheep and gives rise to staggers, a 
disease which often works great havoc 
among a flock. Taenia coenurus occurs 
in the dog (see Gestoda). 

Coerulignone, see Ckdriret. 

Coeifela, Ger. tn in the Land of N. 
Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), near the Dutch 
border, 52 m. NNE. of Dfisseldorf (q.v.). 
It received its charter in 1197, and it was 
a member of the Hanseatic League (q.v.). 
There was severe damage during the 
Second World War. Textiloa and paper 
are manuf. Pop. 15,0 00. 

Coethen, see KfiTEOEN. 

Coeur, Jaoquei (c. 1395-1456), Fr. mer¬ 
chant and financier, b. Bourges. He 
inaugurated an extexisive trade between 
France and the Levant. He was made 
the king’s master of the mint, and from 
1436 was in ohar^ of the Fr. royal 
finances, advancing large sums to tho king 
for carrying on his wars. 0. amassed a 
huge fortune and founded colleges tn 
Paris, Montpellier, and Bourges, and vir¬ 
tually controlled the trade of the whole 
country. The king seized the oppor¬ 
tunity riven by the sudden death of A^es 
Sorel. uie king’s mistress, to accuse C., 
who had been appointed one of her exe¬ 
cutors, of having poisoned her. This and 
other legations were without foundation, 
but O. was condemned to confiscation of 
his whole fortune. In 1455 he escaped to 
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Rome. Aocordinff to some accounts 
Calixtus 111 put nim in command of a 
fleet of i:alleys for the relief of Rhodes, but 
C. woe taken ill at Chios and d, there. 

Coffee, and Coffee Trade (Turkish 
kahvthf from Arabic qdhweh, wine, the 
coffee beverairo), beverage made from the 
roasted seeds of the 0.*tree (Coffea 
species). Botanloally there are 3 main 
types of O.: arabica (believed to have 
originated In Ethiopia but now yielding 
the bulk of the O. in the W. hemisphere), 
the more hardy rebusta (a native of the 
Congo but widely grown elsewhere), and 
libenca (mainly from W. Africa). In 
international trade only 2 types are 
recognised: ‘Brazils,* i.e. all those grown 
in Brazil regardless of type, and ‘ mllds,* 
grown in other parts of the world. Coffea 
arabica has been introduced to vety many 



parts of America and Central Africa, and is 
now extensively cultivated in a belt about 
25“ N. and S. of the equator. The Coffea 
{Caffea) genus belongs to the family Cin- 
chonaceae. When wild the tree is tall 
and slender with few branches, but the 
cxiltivated kind is pruned to a height not 
exceeding 6-10 ft, and trained in a 
p^amidal form with horizontal branches. 
The leaves are evergreen and shiny. 
They grow opposite, are leathery, and 
oblong in shape; the flowers are snow- 
white and small, clustered in the axils of 
the leaves, and very sweet-smelling. 
The ripe fruit is a dark scarlet colour, and 
contains 2 cells, each with a single seed. 
These seeds, called also C.-beaus (from 
Arabic bunn. C.), O.-nlbs, or C.-berrios, 
are hard semi-ellipses. The Coffea mauri- 
tiana has bitter, slightly emetic seeds. 
The Liberian O.-plant of w. Africa seems 
more hardy than C, arabim, and better 
able to withstand the ravages of the loaf 
disease which proves so hijiirlous to C. 
plantations. It flourishes In well-drained, 
sandy, or gravel soils, and on highlands, 
1000—3000 ft above sea level. In Pom 
and Ecuador it is cultivated at a height of 
6000 ft, but escapes frosts. C. planta¬ 
tions are usually laid out In quadrangles, 
l-year-old trees, 12-16 In. high, being set 


in rows. They are pruned to the same 
height, the ground being kept clear of 
weeds. Shade is needed, especially at 
first, and always in hot, dry climates, 
when irrigation Is also necessaar. The 
water supply should be lessened as the 
fruit ripens. Normally the first crop Is 
yielded In the third year (amounting to as 
much as 2 lb. of seeds), and the trees live 
40 years. In the W. Indies and Brazil 3 
ann. gatherings are made. The beans are 
put on mats, dried by the sun, and often 
tm*ned. They are passed between roUem 
to remove the dried pulp, freed from Im¬ 
purities, and put in bags for export. A 
w-ot method is also used extensively for 
C. arabica. The quality and price depend 
largely on the care expended in the 
process of preparation. 

C. was unknown to the ancients and to 
the medieval world outside Etlilopia. It 
was not introduced even Into Arabia 
until the 15th cent., and did not reach 
Europe for another 100 years. Rauwolf 
made It known to Europeans by an 
account of his travels, printed 1573. The 
lant was taken from Mocha to Batavia 
y Wieser, burgomaster of Amsterdam, in 
the 17th cent., and thence spread to 
Martinique (1720, from France), and has 
flourished in the W. Indies ever since. 
The chief different kinds of commerce are 
Mocha (from Arabia, with yellowy-bi-own 
beans), Java (\vlth largo yellow beans), 
Jamaica and E. Indian (with large bluc- 
greon beans), Surinam (whlcli has the 
largest beans), and Bourbon (with pale 
yellowish-white beans). There are numer¬ 
ous ways of preparing C. for the table, 
the W. idea being to get the liquid free 
from all sediment by means of strainers 
of different kinds. The Turks drink their 
C. thick. 

A number of cheaper substitutes are 
frequently used instead of C., or mixed 
with the ground berries, notably chicory 
root, dandelion root, cereal, carrot, yellow 
iris seeds, etc. The seeds of Astraffalus 
baeticus are known on the Continent as 
Sw'cdish C. All these lack the chief 
constituent, caffeine, and are much In¬ 
ferior (see Adulterationt). Real O. is 
very refreshing, stlinulatiag the syirtem 
and diminishing the waste of tissues (see 
Tea). It is an antidote to opium or 
alcohol poisoning. Its 4 chief constituents 
are caffeine, volatile oil, cafleotanuio and 
coffeic acids. The C. trade is very im¬ 
portant, Brazil being by far the chief 
producer; over half of the w’orld's ann. 
crop is produced In that country. C. is 
also lai'gely export-ed from Mexico, 
Central America, Java, Sumatra, India, 
Ceylon, Arabia, Haw’aii, and the W. 
Indies. A great deal of the C. consumed 
in Britain comes fi'om E. Africa. Ho- 
celi)Ls from the customs on C. and cocoa 
are somewiiat fluctuating, but show a 
marked decrease since 1U27. the largc-st 
return being roughly £908,000. The 
consumption of C. per head in Great 
Britain and N. Ireland was over 2 lb. in 
1950 and has increased during recent 
years. See G. C. W. Lock, Coffee: its 
CuUitre and Commerce in all Countries^ 
1888; W. II. Ukers, All About Coffee, 
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1922; J. H. McDonald, Coffee GrawiThg: 
vrith fecial Reference to East Africa, 
1930; E. VVindlo, Modern Coffee Planting, 
1933; H. E. Jacob, The Saga of Coffee: the 
Biography of the Bcomm ic Produd, 1935. 

Cofloe-houBet, first knovm in Cairo, were 
eatab. in Oonatimtinople during the latter 
part of the ICth cent., and arc referred to 
in the writings of Burton (1621) and Bacon 
(1627). In the second naif of the 17th 
cent, they were eatab. in many European 
cities; Marseilles (1671), Hamburg (1679), 
Vienna (1683), Nuremberg (1686), Augs¬ 
burg (1713). The first Eng. coffee-house 
was opened in Oxford in 1650 by a Jew 
named Jacobs, while the first London one 
dates from 1()52, and was opened in St 
Mlchaers Alloy, Oornhlll, by a Ragiisan, 
Pasqua Rosee. They very speedily 
became extraordinarily popular and were 
much frequented. In 1675 Charles II 
attempted to suppress them os being the 
place of resort of the politically discon¬ 
tented. They served to a great extent os 
clubs. Among the most famous wore 
Oarraway*8 and Jonathan's, both in 
Change Alley, the former the scone of 
many a rash speculation during the time 
of the S. Sea Bubble, the latter, according 
to the Taller, ‘the general mart of stock- 
jobbers'; Lloyd's; the Jerusalem, which 
also served as a news-room; Don Saltero's, 
with its attached museum of curiosities; 
Will’s, which Dryclon visited; the St 
James's, whore the members of the Whig 
party met and Goldsmith originated his 
Retcuiation; Button’s, the favourite resort 
of Addison and Pope: and Tom’s, in 
Birchln Lane, Oornnill, which Garrick 
frequented. At the present time caf6s 
are merely oating-bouscs without licence 
for sole of intoxicants, and exist through¬ 
out the Brit. Isles. In Franco the caf6 
chantani is a kind of informal musio-hall. 
See also Restaurant. See Aytoun Ellis, 
The Penny UrUversities: a History of the 
Coffee-houses, 19.57. 

Coffer, see Chest. 

Cofferdam, temporary structure erected 
on a river-bed or the bottom of a lake or 
the sea around an area where foundations 
for a pier or other structure ore to bo 
built. It usually cx)ii8ist8 of a double 
wall of i>ilos, the space between being 
filled with day puddle. The area sur¬ 
rounded by such a double wall can be kept 
effectively dry by light pumping to allow 
of building operations. When no longer 
required the piles ore pulled up. In very 
calm water at shallow depth the piles may 
be dispensed with. In rlvs. where oh -1 
structious must bo kept to a minimum, 
closed grooved and tougued piling is used. 

Coffering, in Rom. and Renaissance 
architecture, the treatment of a oeiling or | 
of the underside of a vault or dome with 
deeply sunk rectangular panels known as 
‘coffers.* 

Coffey's Still, apparatus for separating 
substances of different degrees of vola¬ 
tility from a liquid mixture. Different 
varieties of the C. S. are used in the spirit, 
ammonia, and coal-tar Industries. In, 
whisky distilleries the still consists of 1 i 
or 2 vertical columns separated into 
chambers by perforated copper plates. 


Steam is introduced at the base of one 
oolumn and passes upwards through the 
perforations in the copper plates. The 
wash, or dilute alcohol, Is introduced at 
the top of a column. Is prevented from 
passing through the perforations by the 
pressure of the steam, and descends from 
chamber to chamber by means of a pipe, 
whoso mouth stands slightly above the 
level of the copper plate. By this means 
the steam is kept in contact with the wash, 
and the more volatile constituents, in¬ 
cluding the alcohol, pass with the steam 
to the base of the cooling column, where 
they condense at different levels according 
to their boiling-points. At the lev^ 
above which the alcohol condenses, the 
chamber floor is not perforated, so that 
the alcohol collects and is carried away 
by a special pipe. The still more vola¬ 
tile constituents are conducted to a water- 
cooliug chamber. The strength and 
(inality of the distillate are controlled by 
regulating tbe pressure of the steam and 
the rate at which the wash Is pumi»ed up 
to the analysing column. 

Coffeyville, city of Montgomery co., 
Kansas, U.S.A., on the Verdigris R., 15 
m. S. of Independence. It is the centre 
of a natural gas area, oil- and coal-fields, 
and manuls. structural steel and chemi¬ 
cals. Pop. 17,113. 

Coffin (Lat. cophinus, bosket or chest), 
receptacle In which dead bodies are buried. 
The earliest known use of C.s is in anct 
Egypt, whore they were made of wood and 
stone. The Greeks and Romans soom to 
have used C.8 In anct tirae^ but later re¬ 
sorted to cremation. The Gk C.s were of 
various shapes, and usually made of baked 
clay; the Rom. arcae, or loculi, were fre¬ 
quently made of a limestone from the 
Troad, which was believed to have a 
corrosive action on the flesh (see SAiioo- 
PHAQU8). The early Christians in Romo 
always buried their dead in C.h, which 
were either hewn out of the living rock or 
formed of sculptured stone. C.s appear 
to have been used by other European 
nations from nrohistorio times. 'They 
have been foimd in Scandinavia, both of 
hollowed tree-trunks aud of stone slabs 
lining the grave. In medieval times in 
England the lower eJaases seem to have 
simply buried their dead wrapped in a 
cloth; but the wealthier people employed 
tapering stone C.s and occasionally leaden 
ones. The light wooden G. now used is of 
recent ori^n. 

Goff's Harbour, seaside tn In New S. 
Wales, Australia, 377 m. N. of Sydney by 
rail. Situated on the fertile N. coast, 
C. H. serves dlsts. growing bananas ana 
timber, and raising dairy cattle. Pop. 
8200. 

Cqggeshall, tn of Bssei^ England, on 
the R. Blackwater, 0 m. SE. of Braintree. 
Payoooke's House, a fine ornamented 
house (c. 1500), now belongs to the 
National Trust. C.'s manuiN. include 
clothing and Isinglass, and thero is a seed¬ 
growing Industry. Pop. 3000. 

Cognao, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in the 
dept of Charente, on the Charente. It 
has many anct buildings, including the 
castle in which Francis 1 (q.v.) was b. 
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O. l8 famous for Its brandy. By Fr. law 
the name ‘oogmac* may be applied only to 
brandy produced within a strictly de¬ 
limited area around C. Pop. 17,500. 

Cognates (Lat. cognatus). In Rom. law 
C. were persons who were sprung from a 
common marriagre, through either male or 
female antecedents, whereas agnates were 
persons related through males only. The 
foundation of C. was thus the legal 
marriage, while agnates were such persons 
as were under the same paterfamilias, or 
would be, were he still living. Those who 
were of the same blood by both parents 
were sometimes called gcrmam ; con- 
sanguinei wore those that had a common 
father only, and uterini those that had a 
common mother only. In reckoning the 
nearness of C. reference Is made to the 
common ancestor. Each generation is 
counted up to and including the common 
ancestor and tiionce down again along the 
other line, so that an uncle and a nephew 
are C. of the third degree, first cousins of 
the fourth degree, and so on. In Scots 
law O. are persons related through the 
mother, and agnates those related through 
the father. 

Cogne, It. vll. in the Valle d’Aosta 
(q.v.). It is In the Graian Alps (q.v.), in 
the upper part of the Val di Cogne, and is 
opposite the Gran Paradiso (13,652 ft). 
C. is a popular resort (altitude 5032 ft), 
particularly for winter sports, and there 
are iron mines near by. Pop. 2000. 

Cognisance, see Badge and Crest. 

Cognovit, obsolete plea by a defendant 
in an action at law which admitted the 

E laintiff’s claim {cognovit actionem), thero- 
y enabling him to obtain Judgment 
without tlio necessity of a trial. At the 
present day the same result is attained 
by the simple process of signing judgment 
by consent. 

Cohan, George Michael (1878-1942), 
Amer. playwright, actor, and song¬ 
writer, b. Providence, Rhode Is., son 
of Jerry John, actor. By his early 
twenties he was appearing on Broadway 
and writing plays in which he took 
the chief part. lie acted in his own plays 
Little Johnny Jones, 1904-6, and George 
Washington, Junior, 1906-7, Other plays 
of his were Forty-five Minutes from 
Broadway, The Talk of New York, and 
The Song and Dance Man. He visited 
London, and among his comedies which 
were produced there were Oet-rich-quick 
Wallingford, at the <^een*8 in 1913; 
Broadway Jones, at the Prince of Wales's, 
and Seven Keys to BaXdpate, at the 
Apollo, in 1914; and Bahy Cyclone, at the 
Lyric, in 1928. But he will probably be 
best remembered in Britain for the pa¬ 
triotic song Over There, which he wrote 
for the Americans in the First World War. 
In recognition of his patriotic service in 
composing that song and also the song A 
Grand Old Flay, Congress voted him a 
old medal, which was presented to him 
y President Roosevelt at the White 
House in 1940. He wrote and composed 
hundreds of songs, many of which were 
known all over America and sung by 
millions. 

Cohen, Ernst Julius (1869-1944), Dutch 


(Jewish) chemist, b. Amsterdam. He 
studied under Arrhenius in Stook^lm, 
Moissan in Paris, and van*t Hoff in 
Amsterdam. In 1898 ho was prof, of 
chem. at Montreal, in 1901 he was at the 
Amsterdam Unlv.; in 1902 he succeeded 
the famous van’t Hoff at Utrecht Univ. 
In 1899 ho discovered that tin exists in 3 
allotropio forms, confirming Aristotle. 
Ho pursued research into the allotropy of 
metals, and into piezochemistry. He also 
wrote Jacobus Henricus van*t Hoff, his 
Life and Work, 1912. 

Coherer, Instrument used in early ex¬ 
periments on radio communication as 
detector. Loosely packed iron filings 
cohere, and thus become conducting, on 
the passage of electromagnetic waves. 
The C. was included In a battery-operated 
circuit with a boll or i*elay, acting as a 
switch which closed the circuit when 
waves impinging on the C. made it 
conducting. 

Cohesion, molecular force which keeps 
tho particles of a body together and resists 
rupture. It is strongest in solids, weaker 
in liquids, and almost insensible in gases. 
Tho forces of C. between atoms or mole¬ 
cules are electrical in origin. They are of 
various types: (i) Van der Waal’s forces, 
proportional to Id^ and negligible for 
separations (d) less than 10“’ cm.; (ii) 
ionic or electrostatic, proportional to 
Id*; (iil) covalent; and (iv) metallic. 
C. of the particles of a solid body is 
due to the close contact brought about by 
tho solidification from a liquid state, 
crystallisation out of solution, electro¬ 
chemical deposition, etc. Great pressure 
will cause 2 similarly constituted bodies 
to cohere; but as it is necessary to force 
tho surfaces to fit each other exactlv, 
more force must bo used than that which, 
exerted In a contrary direction, would 
cause a rupture. Two smooth surfaces of 
tho same substance, however, can be 
made to cohere ^vlth but little pressure. 
Adhesion usually refers to the attraction 
existing between the surfaces of dissimilar 
substances. C. in a liquid means tho 
attraction between the particles in tho 
interior of the substance; tho adliesive 
forces at the surface bounding a li(j[uid 
and some other substances are dealt with 
in Surface Tension and Capillauitv, 
See also R. Hronig, Textbook of Physics. 
1954. 

Cohn, Ferdinand Julius (1828-98), Ger. 
botanist, who Improved the microscope, 
and with it made far-reaching discoveries 
as to the growth of plant and animal cells. 
He made a special study of lower algae 
and fungi. He contributed greatly to the 
overthrow of the doctrine of abiogenesis or 
spontaneous generation, and may be 
Justly held to be the founder of bacterio¬ 
logy. He pub. sev. works on lasoct epi¬ 
demics, infusoria, and plant diseases. 

Cohoes, manufacturing tn with 'water 
power from the falls of the Mohawk in the 
CO, of Albany, Now York, U.S.A. It is 
situated on the R. Hudson, on the Barge 
Canal, and possesses large cotton and 
woollen miUs, and manufs. machines, 
pulp, and hosiery. Pop. 21,270. 

Cohort, term used to denote a portion 
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of a legion in the Horn. armT. Ton G.s 
made up a legion, which usually consisted 
of 6000 men. The first C., sometimes 
numbering 1200, had charge of the stan* 
dard of the legion. See also Homan Army. 

Coif (Fr. cotjOTe, a cap), head coYering of 
linen, in the ^ape of a close-fitting cap 
with a string under the chin like a modern 
baby's bonnet, which was worn by men 
through moat of the 12th, I3th, and 14th 
cents, indoors and, beneath their usual 
headgear, outdoofs. It went out of 
fashion in the 16th cent., but remained a 
part of the ceremonial dress of the Boge 
of Venloe, and, in England, became a dis¬ 
tinctive badge of office, first of councillors 
and ministers, and later of the serjeant- 
at-law. Upon wigs becoming commonly 
worn It was represented by a small blac*k 
patch with a white border worn on the 
crown of the wig. 

Coil, Eleotrio, see Alternating Cur¬ 
rent; Arc-suppression Coil; Cuokino- 
coil; Electric Machines; Inductance; 
Induction, Electro-magnetic. 

Coimbra: 1. Diet, of W. central Portu- 

f al. mainly in Belra Litoral prov. (q.v.). 
t has a ooastline on the Atkintio, and is 
dndned by the R. Mondego. The dist. is 
generally low-lying and fertile, and has 
fishing, canning, textile, and salt indus¬ 
tries. Area 1M7 sq. m.; pop. 432,100. 

2. City of Portugal, cap. of C. dist. and 
of Beira Litoral prov., built on a hill on 
the r. b. of the R. Mondogo, 110 m. NNE. 
of Lisbon (q,v.). It was the cap. of 
Portugal 1139-1260, and is a bishopric. 
There Is a fine Romanesque church, 
formerly the cathedral, and a notable 
16th-oent. church, which has been the 
cathedral since 1772. The famous unlv. 
of C. was founded at Lisbon in 1290 and 
was moYed here in 1637. In the Quinta 
dae Lanrimas (House of Tears) in the 
Kanta (5lara suburb Inez de Castro <q.T.) 
was murdered. There are textile and 
pottery manufs., and there is a trade in 
cereals, wine, and almonds. Pop. 42,650. 

Coin, 8p. tn in the proY. of MAlaga. It 
is in a dist. abounding in orchards, has 
textile and metal manufs., and is near 
marble quarries. Pop. 17,000. 

Coin, pieces of metal stamped with 
various devices, and Intended to circu¬ 
late as currency. Sex. Currency; Mint; 
Money; Numismatics; Tradesmen's 
Tokens. 

Coinage Weight Standards. Tho king’s 
indenture specified the number of coins to 
the poundwelght, and originally the pound 
of reference at the mint was the tower 
pound (5400 grains), butthls was changed 
to the troy pound (5760 grains) by Henry 
VIII (see MKTRomoY). The Rom. pound 
of 288 Rom. scniples weighed 5040 grains, 
and the Republican denarius c. 187 bc 
appears to have been struck at 72 to this 
pound {Numismaiic Circular^ Dec. 1955). | 
For an analysis of the evidence relati^ I 
to early Gk coin standards, sec A. K. i 
Berriman, Bistorical Metrology^ 1953. 1 
See aZeo the references under Coin. I 

Coining in England, as in all civilised 
states, is a prerogative of the sovereign 
power, and therefore the crime of counter¬ 
feiting the ouirent coinage is severely 
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punished. Under the old statutes it was 
made a form of treason. Xu X861 the 
statutes relating to this offence were 
codified and unified for the whole U.K. 
by the Coining Offences Act, and this was 
further amended by the Counterfeit 
Medals Act of 1883. The Coinage Ofien- 
ces Act, 1936, consolidated without 
amendments in substance the Acts 
dealing with coinage oflenoee. The fol¬ 
lowing offences are high crimes, punish¬ 
able by penal servituae to the extent of 
life: counterfeiting or making coins to 
resemble or pass for the current coin of 
the realm; colouring, casing, or washing 
over any coins or metals with Intent to 
make them pass for gold or silver coin; 
buying, selling, receiving, or passing 
counterfeit coin at a lower rate than its 
denomination imports; knowingly im¬ 
porting counterfeit coin; making, mend¬ 
ing, buying, selling, possossing, or con¬ 
veying out of the Royal Mint (q.v.) any C. 
instruments. The clipping or lightening 
in any other manner of current gold and 
silver coin is a crime punishable with not 
more than 14 years’ imprisonment. The 
following offences are punishable with not 
t more than 7 years’ Imprisonment: un¬ 
lawful possession of clippings, etc., taken 
from gold and silver coin; unlawfully 
making, mending, buying, selling, or 
possessing instruments for so doing; 
buying, selling, or bringing into the 
country counterfeit coin at a lower 
value than Its denomination Imports: 
possessing 3 or more counterfeit gold 
or silver current coins with intent to utter 
them. Various minor offences are punish¬ 
able with imprisonment for varying 
periods all under 7 years. Such are the 
exportation of counterfeit current coin, 
tho counterfeiting of foreign coinage, and 
the knowingly uttering counterfeit current 
copper coinage, also Forgery. 

Coins (weight), see Metrology. 

Coins, Foreign, see Metrology. 

Coir, fibrous covering of the coco-nut. 
StrippM off lengthwise, the fibres are 
manuf. into matting, ropes, cables, etc. 
It is prepared as follows. After soaking 
for months in water until soft, the fibres 
are beaten to remove the superfluous 
matters, and then are spun into yarn and 
woven into articles or tested into cablM. 
Compared with hempen cables these are 
buoyant and of great strength and 
elasticity. 

Coirs (Switzerland), see Chur. 

Cojedes, richly forested state of N. 
Venezuela, formerly part of Falcbn, a 
cattle-grazing region, with some afiri- 
oulture. Ooflee is grown in the N. San 
Carlos Is the cap. (pop. 7200). Area 
5710 SQ. m.; i>op. 52,100. 

Cojutspequs, mrkt tn and cap. of 
Cuscatldn dopt, El Salvador. Central 
America, 7 m. NB. of San Salvador. It is 
situated near the volcano of the same 
name on tho shore of Lake Ilojpango. It 
has potteries, weaving, distUUng, sugar 
and cotton milling, and a cigar trade. 
There is a celebrated ann. cattle fair. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Cokayne (or Cokain), Sir Aston (1608- 
1684), poet, 5. Derbyshire. He was educ, 

U 
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at Trini^ OoUeflre, Oambridee. He was a 
strong Boyalist, and stood firm to his 
religious opinions. There were 4 Issues 
of nis poezns and plays: Small Poems 
of divers Sorts, embracing, besides poems, 
a MasQue presented on Twelfth Night, 
1634 and The Obstinate Lady (a comedy), 
1658: a reissue in 1659, entitled A Chain 
of Golden Poems, etc., including 2'rappoUn 
Crednto Principe, or Trappolin supposed a 
Prince (an It. tragi-comedy); a thii-d issue 
in 1662, entitled Poems, etc., to which was 
now added The Tragedy of Ovid; and a 
fourth (reissue) In 1669. 

Coke, see Leicester, 1st Earl of. 

Coke, Desmond, see Children’s Books. 

Coke. Sir Edward (1552-1634), lawyer, 
6. Mileham in Norfolk. He was eduo. at 
Norwich School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the Bar in 
1578. The following year he distin¬ 
guished himself in the libel case Cromwell 
V. Derby, and soon after in Shelley’s case, 
having been previously made reader of 
Lyon’s Inn. In 1582 he married Miss 
Bridget Pas ton, receiving with her a large 
fortune. In 1586 he was made recorder 
of Norwich, in 1592 reader of the Inner 
Temple and solicitor-general, in 1593 
speaker of the House of Commons, and 
in 1594 attorney-general, thus succeeding 
over his rival, Bacon, who wished to bo 
appointed to the last-named office. In 
1606 he became chief justice of the 
common pleas, and in 1613 chief justice 
of the king’s bench. In 1598 C.’s wife 
d., and be married Lady Hatton, grand¬ 
daughter of Cecil, Lord Burghley. This 
was his second success over Bacon, for the 
latter was refused by Lady Hatton. The 
marriage proved a very unhappy one for 
C. Just after this he conducted sev. 
important trials, among them that of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, but this one does not 
redound to his credit, as his treatment of 
Ralegh was both discourteous and full of 
injustice. In his office as chief lusticc of 
the common pleas C. maintainecl a vigor¬ 
ous defence of the law. and when the 
ecclos. courts wished to claim more power 
and King James w’as inclined to support 
them C. was on the defensive, and was 
successful in winning the king over to liis 
side. He w'as opposed to James on scv. 
other occasions, as he had no exaggerated 
notion of the royal prerogative. Ho 
firmly estab. the fact that the king could 
neither make laws without the consent of 
Parliament nor could declare any action 
to be an offence unless it were contrary to 
the law of the land. In the case of 
Pcacham who was accused of high 
treason, C. found himself in opposition to 
the king, and again in declining to refer 
to the king difficult cases in the court of 
chancery, as also in his contesting James’s 
right to grant commendams, and in 
refusing to await the king’s pleasure witli 
regard to that granted to the Bishop of 
Lichfield. For these reasons he was dis¬ 
missed from his office in 1616. He again 
took up public duties in 1620, when he 
was returned to Parliament as member 
for Llskeard. During this part of his 
career ho concerned himself mainly with 
the reform of abuses. He opposed the 


marriage of CJbarles to the infanta of 
Spain, and was insistent on freedom of 
speech for Parliament, thus alienating 
himself more and more from the king. 
After the death of James C. vigorously 
opposed Charles I In his illegal means of 
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obtaining money. Ho was also instru¬ 
mental in drawing up the Petition of 
Right, and at the time of the Urantl 
Remonstrance he pointed out in Parlia¬ 
ment the evil caused in the country by 
the Duke of Buckingham. After this C. 
spent his time in retirement at Stoke 
Poges, wffiere ho d. See Lord Birkenhead, 
Fourteen English Jvdges, 1926. 

Coke, Thomas (1747-1814). Methodist 
bishop, 5. Brecon and studied at Oxford. 
Ho made the acquaiutaiico of John 
Wesley, and commenced a series of oj>en- 
air services that led to hia diamissal 
frojn his Somerset curacy. Allied then 
to the Methodists, he became president 
of the Eng. confei’onco. and later super¬ 
intendent (bishop) of the Methodist 
societies in America, whither ho made 
sev. voyages between 1784 and 1803. 
He pub. a History of the West Ind/Us 
(1808-11), and, jointly with Henry Moore, 
a life of Wesley in 1792. 

Coke, form of fuel composed of the 
carl)onaceou8 substance left when coal is 
heated in a confined space. The volatile 
constituents of the coal are thus lost, and 
a hard, brittle, porous substance, wdtli a 
slight metallic lustre, is left. It does not 
soil the fingers when touched, and burns 
with an intense heat and no smoke. These 
advantages, together with the facts that 
It is relatively iroo from sulphurous fumes 
and does not produce sparks, render it a 
valuable fuel for use in metallurgy and 
various Industrial operations. C. is pro¬ 
duced in the manuf. of coal-gas as a by¬ 
product, but this variety is of inferior 
quality, and the regular method of manuf. 
is by me^ans of either mounds or ovens. 
In the former case a caking variety of 
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coal is stacked in a large heap round an 
open chimney covered with wet C.-dust, 
and fired from above. When all smoke 
has ceased to appear the air-holes are 
closed, and the mound Is extinguished 
and cooled with water. The same prin¬ 
ciple is employed in closed ovens, which, 
however, yield a better quality with a 
considerable saving of time and expense. 
See aUo Carbonisation. 

Col des Nuages, see Deo-van. 

Cola di Rienzi, see Hienzi. 

Colao, main centre of a wealthy dairying 
and agric. area known as the W. Dist., 
95 m. SW. of Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Colard Mansion, first printer at Bruges, 
formerly a calligrapher ;ne was in partner¬ 
ship with Caxton, 1475-7. At his press 
was printed about 1474 the RecuyeU of 
the Histories of Troye, the first book 
printed in English. C. M. printed 24 
books, the last being a version of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses In May 1484. He then 
left Bruges and is thought to have d. soon 
after. 

Colban, Adolflne Marie (1814-84), Nor¬ 
wegian novelist, Schmidt, whose works 
were very widely read in their day. Best 
known among them are Laercrindeuy 1869, 
Tre nye Noueller, 1875, Jer/ lever, 1877, and 
Thpra, 1882. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste (1619-83), Fr. 
statesman, 6. Rheims. Ho entered the 
employment of Cardinal Mazarin in 1651, 
and was entrusted by him with his most 
important commissions. In 1661 he 
succeeded Mazarin as chief adviser to the 
young king, and in 1668 became minister 
of marine and also minister of commerce 
and of the king’s liousehold, having pre¬ 
viously been made controller-general. 
Ho had, in fact, almost supreme power 
over the financial affairs of the country. 
C. reformed the whole Fr. financial system 
by doing away with extortion and unjust 
taxation, and by revising the method of 
collection. Ho next turned his attention 
to commerce, and did all that lie could to 
increase the manufs. of the country 
instead of importing mauuf. goods from 
abroad. The protectionist lines on w'hirh 
he worked, however, Inevitably dis¬ 
couraged enterprise in the laymen. The 
inspection as to quality and measmo of 
articles was most rigid, and the protective 
tariffs hampered the trade considerably. 
Credit is duo to C. for his reconstruction 
of the Fr. Navy. He not only iucreascMl 
the number of men and ships, but also 
reconstnictod Toulon and Rochefort, and 
fortified Dunkirk, Brest, and Havre. He 
turned his attention also to learning niid 
art, and he encouraged scholars and 
artists from all parts of Europe. He had 
public buildings and monuments set up in 
I’aris, and added considerably to tlu^ 
Louvre art collection. He experienced 
great diflioultiOH from Louvois, his rival, 
who had control of the war dept. Peace 
was necessary to C. so that his reforms 
might be effectual, and in his later days 
he carried on a losing struggle to cut 
down the king’s extravagances to this 
end. Louis XIV eventually transferred 
his favour to Louvois. and C.’s Influence 


gradually declined till he d., stricken with 
a fever which had attacked him at inter¬ 
vals for sev. years before his death. 
Within a few years of his death the finan¬ 
cial corruption and instability of Fr. 
finance was to be as bad as ever. 



JEAN B. COLBERT 
Engraving after a painting by 
V. Mignard. 

Colborne, Sir John, 1st Baron Seaton 
(1778-1863), soldier, served in the Corunna 
campaign. Ho afterwards fought with 
Wellington, and was wounded at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He also took part in the battk^ 
of Waterloo, 181.*». In 1838 ho put down 
the rebellion in C'au'ada. He was created 
Baron in 1839; (iovernt)r of the Ionian Is., 
1843--9; i)rom()tc(i general. 1854, field- 
marshal, 1860: coinmander-in-chief of 
the forces in Ireland. 1855-60. See life 
by G. C. M. Smith, 1903. 

Colburn, Zerah (1804-40), inathematicjil 
nroiUgy, b. (-abot, Ven-mont, U.S.A. In 
his earliest years ho displayed such extra¬ 
ordinary powers of rapid calculation that 
from 1810 he was publicly exhibited by bis 
father, and came to Great BriUtin 1812, 
and France in 1814. He studied from 
1816 to 1819 at Westminster School at tho 
expense of the Earl of Bristol. On the 
death of his father he returned to America, 
and w'as ordained in tho Methodist Church. 
He was never able to explain how the 
answers came into his mind, but in his 
early years his calculations were accom¬ 
panied by certain bodily contortions. 

Colby, iPrank Moore (1865-1925), Amer. 
editor, b. Washington. Educ. at Columbia 
Univ., ho hehl appointments there and at 
Amherst College, and was prof, of eco¬ 
nomics at New York Univ., 1895-1900. 
Ho ed. tho Aew International Year Book 
and tho New International Encyclopaedia, 
llis books include Outlines of General 
History, 1900, and many essays, collected 
as The Colby Essays, 1926. 

^Iby, Thomas Frederick (1784-1852), 
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major-^neral, who was connected with 
the Ordnance Survey (q.v.), of which he 
became director. 

Coicha^a, nrov. in Chile, extending- 
from the Cordilleras to the Paciflo Ocean. 
Its cap. is San Fernando (pop. 14,420). 
The prin. crops are cereals; wine is pro¬ 
duced, and cattle and sheep are grazed. 
Area 3255 sq. m.; pop. 136,850. 

Colohestar, Baron. This title was home 
by the family of Abbot from 1817 to 1919, 
when the third baron d. Charles Abbott, 
the first baron, was Speaker of the House 
of Commons from 1802 to 1817. 


during this period C. assumed mat 
importance, (See CamtHodunum: First 
Report of the Excavations at Colchester^ 
1930-9, Society of Antiquaries of London, 
1948.) 

The most important of tho modem tn’s 
anct monuments is the castle, which dates 
from 1070 and has the largest Norman 
keep in the country. There are numerous 
other buildings of historical Interest, the 
best known being the ruins of tho 12th- 
cont. St Botolph’s Priory church, and the 
gateway of the 11th-cent, momistery of 
St John, on St John’s Green. There are 
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Colohester, municipal bor., mrkt tn, and 
riv. port of Essex, England, 52 m. from 
London. It stands on the R. Colne, wWch 
Is navigable by vessels of 150 tons to the 
Hythe, 1 m. SE. and 9 m. from the sea. 
The recorded hist, of C., which is the 
oldest recorded tn In Great Britain, goes 
back to the coins of Ouuobelinus (C^m- 
beline), who reined from 5 bo until his 
death in ad 43. These are inscribed 
C A M V for Comulodunum, the Brit, name 
for C. (meaning the hill or fort of Camuloa, 
god of war). On the Rom. invasion in the 
year 43 Camulodunum became the H.Q. 
of the Romans iu Britain. It was burnt 
and devastated by Boadicea in ad 01, 
when that queen led a rising of tho Trino- 
bantes and Icenl against the Romans. 
Soon afterwards the Rom. wall was built 
to protect the tn. The remaining li m. 
or more of Rom. work can bo seen to 
advantage on Balkerno Hill and at the 
Balkerne Gate, the old Rom. gateway at 
the top of the hill; also at the steps loading 
up to the church of St Mary-at-the-Walls 
in Balkemc Lane. The Rom. occupation 
of C. lasted until about the year 367, and 


2 museums, that in tho castle keep con¬ 
taining chiefly, though not exclusively, 
Romano-Brit. antiquities, one of tlio finest 
collections of its kind in N. Europe. In 
the HoUv Trees mansion, an early 
Georgian house near the castle, is a col¬ 
lection of domestic interest, also a valuable 
collection of Peruvian antiquities and 
various oriental exhibits. The council 
has recently taken over on lease a redund¬ 
ant C. church, in which it Is proposed to 
estab. a natural hist, museum, with an 
eccles. section. This museum will he 
known as All Saints’ Museum. 

C. Is a municipal bor., the earliest 
charter being that of Richard I (1189), and 
for pari, purposes is In the C. div. of Essex. 
Corn and cattle markets are held and the 
chief industries now carried on are engin¬ 
eering and the manuf. of clothing. The 
Colne oyster fishery, which produces tho 
Pyeflect oysters, belongs to the council, 
and C. is also noted for its roses, C. still 
maintains her position as a military centre, 
both for the C. Garrison H.Q. and as H.Q. 
of the E. Anglian Dist., 3rd Infantry Dlv. 
and 19th Infantry Brigade. There are 
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many camps aad barracks, extensire 
married quarters of modern deslgrn, and a 
large military hospital. Among the more 
modem buUdinjra of the tn should be men¬ 
tioned the tn hall, the co. hospital, and the 
new public library, in which is housed a 
valuable collection of books especially 
intended for students and presented by 
the Rev. Dr G. H. Rendall, a former head¬ 
master of Charterhouse. Pop. 57,436. 

Colohioum, genus of Ldlaceae, contain¬ 
ing over 50 plants, which glow wild In 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. In Britain 
it is represented by the well-known C. 
autumnalBy the meadow saiCron or autumn 
crocus. The largo pale purple flowers 
appear In autumn without the leaves, and 
with the anthers and stigmas just above 
the surface of the soil, whUe the ovary and 
filaments remain below ground, protected 
from cold. The ovary becomes mature 
before the stamens, and pollination is 
effected by means of bees. In the spring¬ 
time the foliage, an erect tuft of broad, 
oblong, shining, sheathing leaves, ajipcars 
and the capsular fruit is elevated above 
the soil by Its lengthened footstalk. The 
conn of tho C. is irregularly egg-shaped, 
and covered with a dry, brittle, brown 
skin; and it consists of a white fleshy 
succulent substanco. When fresh, it has a 
nauseous, radish-like odour, when dried 
there is no odour; the taste is sweetish- 
bitter, leaving an acrid sensation in th(? 
throat, liotli corms and seeds yield a 
stimulating, deleterious principle, colchi¬ 
cine: a gastro-intestinal irritant, used in 
medicine for gout. It is also used in plant 
genetics for its doubling effect on chromo¬ 
somes in some plauts. 

Colchis: 1. In tinct gcogi'apliy a ter. 
in Asia, situated between the Caucasus 
on tho N., Il>eria on the E.. Armenia on 
the S., Poutus on the SW., and the 
Euxine on the W, It was noted in Hk 
mythology as a homo of sorcery, the land 
of Medea and tho Golden Fleece. Its 
inhab. wi^rc from earliest times engaged in 
lintui manuf. 

1’. Russian Kolkhida, swampy lowland 
art;a with subtropical climate, situated in 
W. Georgia (Trauseaucasia), along the 
lower Rioui K. and tho Black Sea shore. 
Citrus fruits and tea arc cultivated. 

Cold. For physical meaning see Heat. 
In medical practice C. applied to the body 
subdues pain, reduces inflammation and 
feverisU toinjis., arrests bleeding, and 
etinuilatos by C. bathing, A 0. (Ooiyza), 
term used to indicate a catarrhal inflam¬ 
mation of tho mucous mombrano of the 
nose, which frequently involves the throat 
and may, unless chocked, extend to the 
chest. The name derives from tho 
sensation of chilliness which commonly 
accompanies its onset. The condition, 
which may be febrile, is usually caused by 
bacterial inyaeion, and is characterised 
by excessive secretion of mucous fluid 
(‘running of tho nose’), hoarseness, sore 
throat, headiMjho, and, in varying degree, 
a general fooling of depression and malaise. 
The condition is Infectious. 

Gold Cream, or Rose-water Ointment, 
cooling dressing for tho ,pkin. It may be 
prepared by melting together 125 gm. 


of spermaceti, 120 gm. of white wax, 
560 gm. of expressed oil of almonds, and 
then mixing in 100 gm. of stronger rose¬ 
water. A few grammes of sodium borate 
are dissolved in the rose-water unless some 
other metallic salt of remedial properties 
is desired. The ointment oonsUtutos a 
soothing application for chapped face and 
hands, abrasions, etc. 

Cold Harbor (Old and New), 2 localities 
c. 10 m. N. of Richmond, Virgin, U.S.A.. 
2 m. from Ohlckahominy R. The battle 
of Gaines’s Mill was fought near by (1862), 
the Federals, imder McCleliau, being de¬ 
feated by the Confederates under Lee. 
There was another battle fought between 
Gens. Grant and Lee, 1864, considered 
indecisive, though the advantage was on 
Gen. Lee’s side. Pop. 3000. 

Cold Storage, see Refrigebation. 

Cold Water Test, or, more usually. 
Hydraulic Test, in engineering, is a pres¬ 
sure test for totally enclosea vessels to 
determine their power of resistance. The 
vessel is filled with cold water, and tho 
pressure progressively increased to twice 
tlic normal working pressure. 

Cold Wave, sudden and general fall of 
temp., usually following a winter storm 
and caused by a cool wind blowing 
towards the equator. It generally lasts 
only for 2 or 3 days, and is common 
in U.S.A. In the E. U.S.A. C. W.s from 
the N. plains often cause a fall of 18“ F. or 
more, bringing tho temp, below freezing- 
point. They cross the border between 
Luke Superior and tho Rookies. 

Colden, Cadwallader (1688--1776), was 
a Scx)t and a member of the medical 
profession. Ho went to America and 
practised medicine there, first in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and later in New York, and in 
1761 he was made lieutcnant-govemor of 
that city. His chief works are History 
of Vie Five Indian Nations depending on 
the Province of New York in America, 
1727, and An Explication of the First 
Vanses of Action tn Matter and of the 
Cause of Oravitation, 1745. 

Coldingham, par. and vil. of Berwick¬ 
shire, Scotland, m. from Eyemouth, 
14 m. from C. Bay. It has the remains 
of a famous priory, founded in 1098 by 
Edgar of Scotland. Fast Castle, the Wolf’s 
Crag of Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, is 
about 6 m.off. Pop.: par., 2830; vil.,495. 

Coldstream (formerly Lennel, Leinhall), 
par. and burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland, 
13 m. from Berwick, on the R. Tweed, 
Smoaton’s 5-arched bridge (1763-6) 
crosses the riv., and near by Isj the famous 
ford of the Tweed, often crossed by Scotch 
and Eng. armies. It was once, like Gretna 
Green, a refuge for runaway couples. 
The ann. 'Civic Week* is the first we^ In 
Aug. Pop. 2000. 

Coldstream Guards, second regiment of 
foot-^ards, forming part of the House¬ 
hold Brigade. It is the second regiment 
in of the Brit. Army, the oldest being 
the Royal Soots. The C. G. were known 
first as Monck’s Regiment, from Gen. 
Monck, for whom Cromwell formed it in 
1660. The regiment served In Scotland 
until 1660, when it accompanied Monck on 
his march to London in that year. The 
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regiment’s name refers to its sojourn in 
the border vil. of Ooldstream’in the winter 
of 1659-60. During the reigns of Charles 
II and James II detachments of the regi¬ 
ment served in Flanders, at Tanglers, and 
in Virginia, and under William III it 
served at the siege of Namur, 1695. Some 
companies helped to hold Gibraltar in 
1704-5 after its capture by Kooke. It 
served under Marlboroiwh at Oudenarde 
and Malplaquot, under George II at Det- 
tingen, and under Abercrombie in Egypt 
in 1801. A series of battle honours for the 
Peninsula and Waterloo testify to its 
service under the great Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. It next saw servioo in the Crimea, 
1854-6, this being followed by the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882 and Suakin 
in 1885, and then the Boer War of 1899- 
1902. During the First World War it 
served with great distinction and gallantly 
upheld its proud motto, ‘ NuUi secundus,* 
7 V.C.8 being won. Five battalions 

served at various periods in France and 
Flanders, notiibly at Mons (1914), Zand- 
voorde near Ypres (1914), Neuve-Chapello 
(1915), and in the later battles of Ypres 
(1917). In the Second World War tiie 
C. (i. fought in NW, Europe and in 
Italy. As part of the Guards Armoured 
Dlv. in France in 1944 they were promi¬ 
nent in the passage of the Orno into 
the Caen plain in the battle of Normandy. 
Other \inlts were in the Eighth Army 
(q.v.) which fought in numerous battles 
up toe It. peninsula. Th(‘ C. G. can be 
distinguished from other Guards by the 
white band round their hats and by the 
buttons on their tunics being grouped in 
pairs. 

Cole, George Douglas Howard (1889- ), 
writer on social studies, 5. Ealing; educ. 
at J8t Paul’s School and Oxford Univ. lie 
is Cliichelo prof, of social and poHtic-al 
theory at Oxford, and a follow of All Souls 
and Nullleld colleges. A leading authority 
on labour questions and economics in 
relation to industry, he is president of the 
Fabian Society and of the International 
Society for Socialist Studies. Pubs, in¬ 
clude A Short History of the British 
Workiny-class Movemerd, 1925-7, A Cen¬ 
tury of British Co-operation, 1945, T/ie 
Intelligent Man's Guide to the Post-war 
World, 1947, Money, Trade, and Invest¬ 
ment, 1954, and A History of Socialist 
Thought (in progress). He collaborates 
with his wife Margaret Isabel, n^e Post¬ 
gate (6. 1893), in detective stories, etc. 

Cole, George Vioat (1833-93), landscape 
painter, especially of Surrey and Thames 
scenes, b, Portsmouth. From 1853 be 
contributed freqviently to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions. He was elected 
R.A. in 1880. ‘The Pool of London’ is 
In the Tate Gallery, and he produced a 
series of the Thames ‘ From Source to Sea.’ 
See life by Chignell. 

Cole, Sir Henry (1808-82), public official, 
art critic, and editor, b. Bath, and oduc. at 
Christ’s Hospital, one of the outstanding 
public servants of his day. He served 
first in the Public Record Office, which he 
helped to found; then he engaged in a 
variety of successful public projects and 
activities, some of them stemming from 
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his i)rominent position in the Royal 
Society of Arts. His greatest work was in 
organising, and remaining the guiding 
spirit of, the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
C. also bore the major share in founding 
what became the Victoria and Albert and 
Science Museums (qq.v.) of which he was 
also in charge for many years. He was 
also the prime mover in founding the 
Albert Hall, the Royal College of Music, a 
school of cookery» ©tc. See Fifty Years 
of Public Work, 1884. 

Cole, Thomas (1801-48). noted Amer. 
landscape i>alnter. He went from Eng¬ 
land to the U.S.A.. 1819; from Ohio to 
New York, 1825. He travelled to London, 
Florence, and Rome between 1829 and 
1832. He aimed chiefly at historical 
or allegorical landscapes (for examples see 
New York Historical Society’s rooms). 
Among Ills works are ‘Views of the Cat- 
skills and White Mountains,’ ‘ The Voyage 
of Life’ (4 pictures), ‘The (bourse of 
Empire,’ ‘View of Mount Etna taken from 
Taormina,’ and ‘Kenilworth Castle.’ 

Cole. Timothy (1852-1931), Amer. wood 
engraver, b. London. In 1875 he began 
to work for the Century Magemne (then 
Scribner's). His work attracted wide¬ 
spread attention, and he was sent to 
Europe to make engravings after the old 
masters (1883), which met with great 
success tmd were the last brilliant efiTort 
in a craft soon to be rendered obsolete by 
photographic reT)roduction. Ho received 
medals at the Paris and St Louis exhi¬ 
bitions. 

Colo, see Raph. 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas (17G5-18.37), 
pioneer in Sanskrit studies. His father, 
who was chairman of the E. India Co., 
secured his sou a post in the company’s 
service. C.’s first paper was On the 
Unties of a Faithful Hindu Widow, 1794. 
Ilia main work was A Digest of Hindu 
Law on Contracts and Successions (trans. 
from the original .Sanskrit), in 4 folio vols., 
Calcutta, 1798. In 180.i, he became 
president of the Calcutta (Jourt of Appeal, 
and prof, of Hindu law and Sanskrit at 
the recently foiuided college of l^'ort 
William. In his Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language, 1 voh, 1805, C\ summarised the 
work of the native grammarians. His 
treatise On the Vedas, 1805, is a pioneer 
work in Vedic studies. Algebra, with 
Arithmetic and. Mensuraiion etc., 1817, is 
his main work on mathematics. From 
1807 to 1814 ho was president of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1814 he 
returned home. 

Colectomy, in surgery, the name given 
to the operation of removal of part of the 
colon or large intestine, and the conse¬ 
quent reuniting of the severed ends, so as 
to complete the circuit. This course is 
rendered necessary in cases of tumour or 
stricture in the part. * 

Coleford, par. and mrkt tn of Glos., Eng¬ 
land, 8 m. NW. of Lyduey, in the mining 
dist, of the Forest of Dean. The tn ball 
was built in 1662. The Speech House, 
where the Verderers’ Court was once held, 
is now an hotel. The court room poBBesses 
a musicians’ gallery. Pop. urb. dist. and 
par. 2800. 
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Colemanita. hydrated oajoium horate. and have mandibles, the lower Up is not 
CatBeOtiSHtO, one of the clUef sonrces divided along the middle. The meta- 
of borax and boracio acid. Important morphosis is complete, the larva is a grub 
deposits are found in the SW. of Cali* and develops into a pupa which exhibits 
fornia. They are found in hot springs the external structure of the perfect 
and volcanic lakes. Insect. There are known to scientists 

Colenso, John William (1814-8.3), Bishop about 180,000 species, of which over 
of Natal and a celebrated mathematician, 3000 belong to Britain. See Beetle. 
b, Cornwall. He was eduo. at Cambridge, Colepeper, or Culpeper, John, 1st Baron 
where ho was second wrangler in 1836. (d. 1660), Eng. Royalist politician. He 
From 1838 he was assistant master at was a member of the Long ParUament 
Harrow, and from 1842 tutor at Cam- (1640) siding against Strafford, but suhse- 
bridge. In 1846 he became rector of qnently supporting episcopacy, and op- 
Foriicett St Mary, Norfolk, and pub. posing the Scottish demand for religious 
mathematical textbooks on arithmetic, union. Privy councillor and chancellor 
algebra, and plane trigonometry. His of the exchequer in 1642, ho became one of 
VUlage Sermons appeared in 1853, in Charles I’s advisers and fought for him at 
which year he was appointed Bishop of Edgehill. C. wiis raised to the peerage. 
Natal. He at once studied the Zulu 1644. Ho accompanied the prince (later 
langutigo, and after a whUe prepared a Charles II) to Franco in 1646. 
grammar and dictionary* and trans. part Coleraine, mrkt tn of co. Londonderry, 
of the Prayer Book and Bible. In 1861 N. Ireland, on tho R. Bann, 4 m. from the 
ho pub. Ills 2'ranalaiion of St Paul*a sea. It is noted for its linen manufs., 
Kpiailc to the liamanAt commented on from and has shirt and collar factories, and food 
a Missionary Point of View, in w'hich he processing industries. There are also 
sot forth his objection to the doctrine good salmon fisheries. Pop. 10,750. 
of eternal punishment. His next work, Coleridge, Derwent (1800-83), author 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joahua and educationist, b. Keswick, Cumberland, 
critirMly examined, 1862-79, made him son of .Samuel Taylor C. (q.v.). Educ. at 
the apostle of the higher criticism, and Ambleside fc>chool and 8t John’s CkiUege. 
provoked a storm of protest. His book Cambridge, he took orders in 1825 and 
was condemned by both Houses of Con- from then till 1841 was master of Helston 
vocation as heretical (1S64), and he was (Jrnmmar School, Cornwall, one of his 
declared (Dec. 1803) deposed from his see pupils being Charles Kingsley (q.v.). Here 
by Bishop Gray of Cape Town. The Privy ho wrote his largest work, The Scriptural 
Council, however, declared the deposition Character of the English Church. In 1841 
null and void. Bisliop Gray then pub- he was apT>ointed tho first principal of St 
licly excommunicated him, and in 1869 Mark’s (College, Chelsea, and did much to 
appointed Dr Macrorie Bishop of Moritz- advance elementary education, 
burg, with authority over practically the Coleridge, Hartley (1796-1849), poet, h. 
same diocese. Later C. opposed the Clevedoii, Somerset, oldest sou of Samuel 
oppressive measures taken by the Boers Taylor C. He early showed uncommon 
and Cape officials against the Zulus, and gifts and a temperament still more 
the policy of Sir Bartlo Frere during tho remarkable. After the separation of his 
Zulu war. He pleaded tho cause of tho piireuts, he was brought up in Southey’s 
chiefs Ljingalihalele and Cetywayo, and family at (ireta Hall, being educ. cliiefly 
was regarded by the Zulus as their pro- at Ambleside. Urged by Southey, his 
tector. Other works by him are Ten well-to-do relatives sent him to Oxford. 
TVccka in Natal, 1,S55, The New Bible Intensely sensitive, impatient of control. 
Commentary Literally Examined, 1871- shy and awkward, of a somewhat bizarre 
1874, Lectures on the Pentateuch and appearance, and infirm of will, Hartley 
the Moabite Stoiic, 1873. and SerTnons got into trouble with the college authori- 
1873. See Sir G. W. Cox, The Church of ties, and lost on Oriel fellowship through 
England and the Teaching of Bishop intemperance. He received a gift of £300 
CoUnso, 1888, from the college, but the blow was intoler- 

Colenso, vil. and railway station. Natal, able, and left him for the rest of his life 
S. Africa, 70 m. from I'ictermaritzburg, on despondent, self-reproachful, and lacking 
K. Tugela, which is here spanned by a in concentration. After 2 ineffectual 
bridge. It was tho scene of Buller s years in London, Hartley returned to the 
unsuccessful attempt to cross the ’Pngela, Lake country, where ho made 2 widely 
Dec. 1899, during the Anglo-Boer separated attempts at school-teaching, 

1899-1902. Tho Electric Supply Coni- In the interval (r. 1830) he lived for some 
mission has erected a power station in time at Leeds in the family of F. E. 
connection with the electrification of tho Binglcy, a pubJlaher, with whom he pro- 
railway. Pop.: Whites, 766; Bantu, duoed a biographical work on Lives of 
1005; others. 317. lUusirious ll'orthics of Yorkshire, 1835. 

Goleone, Bartolomeo, sec Colleont. He is, however, best known for his verso, 

Coleoptera (Gk koleos, sheath; jtirron, wliicli, if lacking in power. Is singularly 
wing), order of insects known familiarly fine in mood and happy in expression, 
to us as booties. The species have 4 His sonnets are among tho most perfect 
wings; the front pair, the elytra, are hard in the language. From 1838 Hartley 
and leathery, and when at rest they fit lived at Grasmere, spending his time in 
together closely over the hind wings, and study and reverie. His chief literary 
a straight suture lies between them; effort was an ed. of Massinger and Ford 
the hind pair are used in flight and are 1840, including valuable biographies of 
membranous. Tho mouth parts are biting the dramatists. He d. of bronchitis, and 
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wa« bxuied in the place chosen for him 
by Wordsworth, who was laid beside him 
a year later. Four vols. of his prose and 
poetry were ed. by his brother Derwent, 
1851. As a critic Hartley is delicate 
and suggestive; as an essayist quaintly 
humorous, resembling Charles Lamb; and 
in conversational powers, according to 
tradition, second only to his father. See 
Poems, with a memoir by his brother, 

D. Coleridge, 1851; B, L. Griggs, Hartley 
Coleridge, his Life and Work, 1929; B. 
Blunden, Coleridge the Less, 1931. 

Coleridge, Herbert (1830-61), philolo¬ 
gist son of Henry Nelson and Sara C., 

6. Hampstead. In 1853 he began prac¬ 
tising as a chancery banister at Lincoln's 
Inn. His leisure hours he devoted to 
philological studies—.Sanskrit, the N. 
tongues, and particularly the Icelandic 
language and literature. In 1857 he was 
elected a member of the Philological 
Society, to which he contributed 2 papers. 
The society was planning a supplement to 
the standard dictionaries of Johnson and 
Richardson, which soon developed intf> 
a scheme for a complete new Eng. dic¬ 
tionary. C. was appointed honorary 
secretary of a special committee ‘formed 
for the purpose of collecting words and 
Idioms hitherto unregistered.* His new 
duties, for which he was admirably fitted, 
practically constituted a general editor¬ 
ship of the work; the results of his 
researches are embodied in his Glossarial 
Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century, 1859, which he 
describes as the foundation stone of the 
proposed dictionary. The scheme de¬ 
veloped into the New English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press). 

Coleridge, Sir John Duke, 1st Baron 
Coleridge (1821-94), jurist, son of Sir John 
Taylor C., h, Ottcry St Mary* Among 
his friends and contemporaries at Balliol 
were Archbishop Temple, Matthew Ar¬ 
nold, Arthur Clough, and Principal Shairp. 

He was called to the Bar in 1846, and 
soon gained practice, thanks to his musical 
voice, his eloquence (which earned him 
the nickname of silver-tongued C.), and 
his powers of persuasion. He became 
recorder of Portsmouth, Q.C., and M.P. 
for Exeter, as a Liberal, from 1805 to 
1873. He supported the Bill for the 
abolition of religious tests In the univs., 
and took part in the debates on the dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish Church. He 
became lord chief justice of England in 
1880. His chief forensic triumph was in 
the famoua Tichbome case, his speech for 
the defendant lasting 23 days. See E. H. 
Coleridge, Life and Correspondence of 
Lord Coleridge, 1904. 

Coleridge, Mary Elizabeth (1861-1907), 
poetess and novelist, b. London, a grand¬ 
niece of Samuel Taylor C. Edue. at homo, 

n by W. J. Cory (q.v.), In 1893 she 
er first novel, The Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus, and 3 years later a vol. of poems. 
Fancy's Following, but it was her his¬ 
torical romance The King with the Two 
Faces, 1897, that made her name as a 
writer. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
poet and philosopher, the son of the Rev. 


Coleridi^e 

John C., vicar of Ottery St Mary* Devon. 
He was only 9 years old when his father d, 
A presentation to Christ’s Hospital being 
obtained, he was a scholar there from 1782 
to 1790, among his fellow pupils being 
Charles Lamb, with whom he formed a 
lifelong friendship. His love of the clas¬ 
sics, especially Lat. anthors, attracted the 
notice and esteem of the headmaster. 
Dr Boyer, but strangely enough, for nearly 
2 years (c. 1787-9) he was so engrossed 
with tlieologlcal and motapliysical studies 
that, as ho himself says, ‘ evei’ything else 
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became insipid.* What is still more 
wronderful, he was relieved from this 
obsession by reading the sonnets of Wm 
Lisle Bowles (q.v.), a popular poet of his 
day. He acquired a considerable know¬ 
ledge of (Jreek, and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, which he entered in Feb. 1791, 
he won the Browne gold medal for a Gk 
ode on the slave trade. But the fatal 
desultorincss which clouded Ids after-life 
showed itself thus early; his studies were 
irregular, and his rooms were the constant 
resort of friends who came to enjoy his 
conversation on all kinds of subjects, 
especially politics, in which he took iii- 
teiiso interest. In 1793, a friend of his 
being expelled for Unitarlanism and sedi¬ 
tion, he too left the unlv., wont to London, 
and being without resources enlisted in 
the 15th Dragoons under the name of 
Silas Tomkins Comber bach, or Comber- 
backe. His life as a recruit not being 
happy, he wrote one day on the stable 
wall: ‘Eheu, quam infortunii misorrimum 
ost fnisso feliceml' (on adaptation from 
Boethius), which attracting the notice of 
an officer, led to Inqidrios. Friends 
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obtained his discharge, and he returned 
to college. 

Visiting Oxford in June, he made the 
aoqnaintaiioe of Southey, and the two 
evolyed a delightful scheme of panti- 
soorocy, suggested by certain Tlsionary 
Ft, philosophers. An ideal community 
was to be estab. on the banks of the 
Susquehanna, where brethren (and sisters) 
shoiild dwell together in altruistic unity. 
But the colony was nerer foimded. The 
2 friends also collaborated in writing The 
Fall of Robespierre, a drama full of bom¬ 
bastic rhetoric, which was pub. about the 
time that O. finally left Cambridge, with¬ 
out a degree, towards the end of 1794. 
He next dellTered In Bristol a course of 
political lectures, very Jacobinistic, and 
exceedingly virulent in their attacks on 
Pitt. He also wrote some poems, pub. 
by his friend Joseph Cottle, the Bristol 
bookseller to whoso reminiscences we owe 
the uccoiunt of C. in these years. These 
poems, while containing some promise of 
future distinction in style, were often 
weak, conventional, and, as even their 
author allowed, turgid. In Oct. 1795 he 
married Miss Sara Fricker, whose sister 
Edith soon after became Mrs Southey. 
He settled at Clevedon for a short time, 
but returned to Bristol. He was soon 
tired of Bristol, and went to Nether 
Stowey, where ho met Wordsworth. C.*8 
marria^ was an unfortunate one; his 
wife, though an excellent woman, was 
incapable of affording him intellectual and 
spiritual companionship, or the support 
which his moral weaknesses unhappily 
required. Projecting in 1796 a paper to 
be called the Watchman, which was to be 
a Herald of Truth, and, to avoid the 
stamp-tax, was to appear every eighth 
day, C. started off on a tour to canvass 
for subscribers, preaching Unitarian 
sermons as he went, probably the strangest 
canvasser ever seen. His adventures, as 
told in his Bioffr^hia Liieraria, 1817, are 
very amusing. The Watchman appeared, 
reached its tenth issue, and died a very 
natural death. Within the next 2 years 
he wrote the Jneieni Mariner, the first 
part of Christabel, Kubla Khan, the Ode to 
France, In fact nearly all his finest poems. 
The first-mentioned was included in the 
Lyrical BdUads, 1798, a vol. planned by 
the 2 poets in conjunction. C. was to 
deal with the supernatural, Wordsworth 
with subjects of everyday life; the Ballads, 
however, contained only a few pieces by 
the former. The little vol. was very ill 
received. Among other notices, the 
Monthly Review spoke of the Ancient 
Mariner as ‘the strangest story of a cock 
and a bull that wo ever saw on paper.* It 
may be observed also that nearly 20 years 
later, when Christabel and KvJ)la Khan 
appeared, the same Monthly Review sagely 
remarked; * That so much superior genius 
should be corrupted and debased by so 
much execrable taste must be a subject of 
sincere lamentation to every friend of 
poetry.* 

In 1798 Joslah and Thomas Wedgwood 
allowed him £150 per annum on the 
implied condition that he should abandon 
preaching (he had accepted a Unitarian 

E,E.3 


ministry in Shrewsbury) and devote his 
time to literature. His revolutionary en¬ 
thusiasm had been dfsiilusioned by the 
course of events in France, and, desirous of 
studying Ger. philosophy, he spent about 
9 months at Katzeburg and Gottingen, 
mastering the lan^age, attending the 
lectures of Prof. Bhimenbach, and en¬ 
joying glorious hours of oratory and dis¬ 
putation among his feUow students, 
ketm-ning to England in 1800, he pro- 
dneed his excellent trans. of Wallenstein. 
This sold so badly that the publishers, 
Messrs. Longman, disposed of the greater 
part of the ed. as waste paper. During 
this year the Morning Post, which had 
already pub. his Ode to France and other 
pieces, engaged him to write a aeries of 
political articles. His articles appeared 
irregularly for 2 years, and then ceased. 
In the summer of 1800 he removed with 
his family to Greta Hall, Derwentwater, 
to be near Wordsworth, who was living 
there. But he hod been a frequent 
sufferer from rheumatism ever since boy¬ 
hood, and the Westmorland climate 
affected him severely. In the spring of 
1801 he began to take opium to relieve 
his pain; the habit rapidly increased, and, 
as De Qulnoey says, ‘killed him as a poet.* 
He became restless and miserable, doing 
little work, but projecting grandiose 
schemes which all died in thinking, such 
as that for an immense Bibliotheca 
BriUmnica, outlined by him In a letter to 
Southey, At:«. 1803. Friends came to his 
assistance; Southey took Greta Hall off 
his hands, Wedgwood, Wordsworth, and 
others were full of kindness, and in 1804 
be received an invitation to Malta, where 
he had barely arrived when he was invited 
to become secretary to the srovemoi^ Sir 
Alexander Ball, a position which he filled 
with the greatest capacity. This appoint¬ 
ment he held for 10 months, but his 
health did not improve, and he went on to 
Naples and Rome. About midsummer 
1806 he was perturbed by a rumour that 
be was in danger from emissaries of 
Bonaparte, on account of bis antl- 
Napoleonio essays in the Morning Post, 
This stoiy has been ridiculed, but It so 
impressed O. that he speedily departed 
from Leghorn, taking passage in an Amer. 
ship. 

Ho arrived home safe, but miserably 
broken in mind and body, and the record 
of his next 10 years is a painful story 
of Buffering, weakness, and vacillation. 
Estranged, though not altogether separ¬ 
ated from his wife, he moved from place to 

E lace, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
is family. At Bridgwater in 1807 he 
met for the first time with De Qulncey, 
who was so impressed that, through 
Cottle, he sent C. an anonymous gift of 
£300. A series of lectures begun In 
London, Jan. 1808, on ‘Poetir and the 
Fine Arts,’ was a failure, and it is not 
quite clear how he got through the year, 
but in 1809 he started a magazine, the 
Friend, under such impossible conditions 
that its life of 8 months was remarkable 
for length, yet it contained some of C.*8 
finest prose. Some lectures on Shake¬ 
speare and other poets were, however^ 

*rr 
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eucoesafiil, and he wrote regularly for the 
Ccmrier (1811-12), while his play Retnorse 
was well received at Drury Lane. Never¬ 
theless he was continually in pecuniary 
difficulties; opium had wrecked him 
morally and physically, and at one time 
his family was left almost entirely on the 
hands of Southey and a few other friends. 
It was now recognised that to give money 
to <\ himself was merely to furnish him 
with the means of self-degradation. In 
1814 he was taking 2 to 3 quarts of 
laudanum per week, or oven more, and 
he had not sufficient wUl-power to break 
off th e habit. From 1816tol819he lived 
with his friend Morgan at Caine, and 
finally was pemuadod to put himself under 
the charge of a medical man, Mr Gillman 
of Highgate, as a resident patient. Ho 
could not possibly have been in better 
hands; the fatal vice was gradually sub¬ 
dued, a warm attachment ctcw up 
between doctor and patient, and Mr Gill- 
man’s house was C.’s haven of safety, 
which he seldom left during the rest of his 
life. While he was at Caine he prepared 
for the press Chrifttabel aiid other Poenis, 

1816, written nearly 20 years before, and 
other works followed at intervals, in¬ 
cluding Sibylline Leaves (a revised reprint 
of his poems with a few additions), Lay 
Sermons, and the Biographia Literaria, 

1817. Fourteen literary lectures, de¬ 
livered in 1818, were successful in every 
way, and a remarkable account is given by 
Mr Gillman of an extra one, delivered 
extomporarlly, the subject, ‘The Growth 
of the Individual Mind,’ being given to 
the lecturer at the last moment. The 
discourse, says Mr Gillman, was ‘ brilliant, 
eloquent, and logically consecutive,’ a 
wonderful achievement. Unfortunately 
few of his lectures have been preserved 
except in the shape of rou^h notes, but 
these and his Literary Remains prove him 
to have been one of the greatest poetical, 
and especially ShaJeespearian, critics. 
Aids to Reflection appeared in ISO.'j, 
Church and State in 1830, but his finest 
prose work. Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, was pub. posthumously in 1840. 

He began life as a warm supporter of 
the revolution, and his first vol. of 
verso emphatic^ly proclaimed his demo¬ 
cratic enthusiasm. But disillusion soon 
came and, like his friend Wordsworth, 
he turned, politically, to Conservatism. 
With Wordsworth, however, a strong 
interest in concrete humanity outlived 
the chaos of his early hopes. C., however, 
while always interested in the general 
affairs of the nation, lacked Wordsworth’s 
intense sympathy with individual men 
and women. His tendency was to live 
among abstractions, a tendency intensified 
by his application to metaphysics and 
theology. As a iffiilosopher he founded 
no school, yet exercised a great energising 
and spiritualising influence on Eng. 
thought. As a poet he Is sui generis. 
In his theory of poetry he stressed the 
aesthetic quality as the primary con¬ 
sideration, and regarding the language of 
poetry, he concurs with Wordsworth's 
'remonstrance in behalf of truth and 
nature,* though he entirely rejects his 


special theories. C.’s Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel, and Kvbla Khan stand by 
themselves, pictures from magic realms, 
lit with ‘the light that never was on sea 
or land,’ while the metrical theory on 
which Christabel is constructed was the 
beginning of a now era in Eng. poetry, 
helping perhaps more than any other 
single agent to break the fetters of 18th- 
coiit correctness and monotony. Heartily 
abused at first, it soon found dlsclitles, 
among others Scott and BjTon. C’.’s 
prose stylo is brilliant and profound, but 
difl*use. Hazlitt has well characterised 
it in the following mischievous paragrapii: 
‘One of his sentences winds its “forlorn 
way obscure” over the page like a patri- 
arcnal procession with f^rnels laden, 
wreathed turbans, household wealth, the 
whole riches of the author's mind poured 
out upon tho barren waste of his subjt'ct. 
The palm-tree spreads its sterile branches 
overhead, and the land of promise is seen 
in the distance.* As a conversationalist 
C. was unrivalled, fascinating all who met 
him. His pci*sonM] aT)pcarance has been 
described by many of his friends, including 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Dc Quincey, and 
youthey, and mostly their descriptions 
agree. Southey says that tiio power of his 
eye, forehead, and brow was astonishing, 
but that nothing could bo more imbecile 
than the rest of his face. C. himself says 
to Thclwall (in 1706): ‘My face, unless 
when animated by immediate eloquence, 
expresses great sloth, and groat, indexed, 
almost idiotic, good nature. ’Tis a more 
carcass of a face, fat, flabby, and expres¬ 
sive chiefly of inexpression. Yet I am 
told that my eyes, eyebrows, and forehead 
are physiognomieally good* {.Letters, ed. 
E. ll. Coleridge, No. 64). In 1797, 
Dorothy Wordsworth in describing him 
speaks of tho plainness of his features, 
but adds: ‘If you hoar him speak for live 
minutes you think no more of thcjn.’ 
And even in his decrepitude Carlyle 
spooks of him as ‘the most surprising 
talker extant in this world.* See J. D. 
Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1894; 
Sir A. T. Qulller-Couch, Coleridge, 1918; 
H. I’A. Fousset, Samvel T'aylor Coleridge, 
1926; J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu, 
1927; J. H. Muii'huod, Coleridge as Philo¬ 
sopher, 1930; Sir E. K. Chambers, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, 1938; H. House, Cole¬ 
ridge. 1953. 

Coleridge, Sara (1802-52), b. Greta Hall, 
near Keswick. A daughter of Samuel 
Taylor C., she lived under the care of 
Southey and in the frequent society of 
Wordsworth. She pub. (1821) an excel¬ 
lent trans. of Dobrizhoffer’s Lat. Account 
of the Abipones, an equestrian people of 
Paraguay, and also trans. tho Memoirs of 
the Chevalier Bayard, 1825. Her Pretty 
Lessons in Verse for Good Children ai)- 
poared in 1834, and Phantasm ion, an 
imaginative fairy-tale, in 1837. In 1843 
her husband, Henry Nelson C., d. and she 
continued his task of editing and anno¬ 
tating her father’s works. She left a son 
and a daughter who pub. Memoir and 
Letters of Sara Coleridge, 1873. See also 
E. L. Griggs, Coleridge Fille, 1940. 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel (1875-1912), 
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musical composer of Anglo-Afiioan de¬ 
scent, b. London. His father was a 
native of Sierra Leone, his mother an 
Englishwoman, and he was brought up 
under Eng. influences. He won the com¬ 
position scholarship at the Royal College 
of Music in 1893, and studied under 
Stanford till 1896. He organised a series 
of successful orchestral concerts at Croy¬ 
don, and wrote for the Three Choirs 
festivals and the Birmingham and Leeds 
festivals. In 1898 his choral-orchestral 
Hiawatha*8 Wedding Feast was performed 
at a concert of the Royal College of Music. 
After this his reputation was estab. with 
the remainder of his trilogy, namely 2'he 
Death of Minnehaha, 1899, and Hiawatha*a 
Departure, 1900. Other works Include 
The Blind Oirl of CasiehCuilU and Meg 
Blanc.', A 2'ale of Old Japan, 1911, a 
cantata; The Atonement, sacred cantata; 
works for orchestra, for chamber com¬ 
binations; Negro melodies for piano; 
incidental music for plays; and songs. 

Coles, Cowper Phipps (1819-70), naval 
architect and officer, who served at 
Sebastopol with distinction, 1854, becom¬ 
ing captain, 1856. Ho Invented shot- 
proof rafts of floating batteries, and was 
keenly interested in the construction of 
turreted ships. His claim to be the orig¬ 
inator of the Monitor type of ironclads 
must be yielded to Ericsson and others. 
C. was drowned in the capsizing of the 
Captain in a gale off Finlsten*e. 

Colesburg: 1. Dist, of N. Cape Colony, 

2. Also cap. of above, 67 m. from 
Middelburg, 142 m. from Bloemfontein, 
with 8 churches and synagogues. It is 
high, dry, and a health resort, and has 
sulphur springe. It was the scene of 
active operations in the Anglo-Boer war, 
1899-1902. Pop.; white, 1064; Bantu, 
1184; Coloureds, 1064. 

Coleseed, see Rape. 

Coleshill, mrkt tn and par. of War¬ 
wickshire, England, Sutton Coldfield div., 
8 m. from Birmingham, on the R. Cole. 
Pop. 6000. 

Colet, John (c. 1467-1519), priest and 
scholar, h. London, son of Sir Henry C., 
and educ. at Oxford. About 1493 he 
made a tour on the Continent, where he 
studied law and the humanities. In 1496 
he returned to England, living for the 
next few years in Oxford, where he lec¬ 
tured on St Paul’s epistles. C. became 
great friends with Erasmus (Q.v.) and in 
1505 he was made dean of St Paul’s, and 
soon came to know Sir Thomas More 
(q.v.). In the same year he inherited a 
fortune from his father, and with some of 
this money ho founded St Paul’s School 
(1509). In 1514 he made a pilgrimage 
with Erasmtis to Canterbury, and the 
next year preached in Westminster Abbey 
when Wolsoy was installed as cardinal. 
He (1. 4 years later, and was buried in St 
Paul’s. It is rather for his learning and 
attitude to the advancement of knowr- 
lodge than for his own writings that C. 
Is remembered. The 'New Learning’ or 
Humanism, as it was called to distinguish 
it from the old scholasticism, reached its 
zenith In the closing years of the 14th, and 
early years of the 16th, cents., its supremo 


exponent, Erasmus, being the friend of the 
Eng. biunanists, chief of whom were More, 
C., and Fisher. C., like More, was well 
grounded in Greek, and it is said to have 
been through his influence and that of 
More and Linaore that Erasmus applied 
himself to Greek. C. preached also 
against abuses in the Church, although he 
questioned no dogmas, being only anxious 
for reform from within the estao. frame¬ 
work of Catholicism. See life by Sir J. 
Marriott, 1933. 

Colet, Louise (nJe Revoil) (1810-76), Fr. 
wrriter, 6 . Aix. In 1834 she married the 
musician, Hippolyte 0. Her first vol. of 
poems, Fleurs du Midi, appeared in 1836 
and attracted considerable attention. On 
sev. ocoasions her poems were crowned by 
the Ft. Academy. Mme C. was intimate 
with Cousin, de Musset, VUlemain, and 
Flaubert. Among her poems are Lea 
Chants des vaincua, 1840, Charloiie Cordav 
et Madame Roland, 1842, La Religieuse, 
1856. Her prose works include La 
Jeunesse de Mirabeau, 1841, Dui, Roman 
contemporain (biography disguised as 
fiction), 1859, Lea Demxera Aobda, 1868. 
She also gained notoriety by being in¬ 
volved in various public controversies. 

Colette, pseudonym of Sidonie Gabrielle 
Claudine Colette (Mme Henri de Jouvenel) 
(1873-1954), Ft. writer. Her earliest 
works include a series of stories of a semi- 
autoblo^aphical character, entitled Chm- 
dine d VEcole, 1900, Claudine d Paris, 1901, 
Claudine en minage, 1902, and Claudine 
s'en va (in collaboration with M. Willy, 
1903). Among her novels, which reveal 
an exquisite sensitiveness, are Ulnginue 
libertine, 1905, La RetraUe aeniimenUde, 
1907, La Vagabonde, 1910, UEntrave, 
1914, C1UH, 1920, La Fin de Chiri, 1926, 
and La Chaite, 1933. She has also written 
short stories, essays, and some plays. 
She was a member of the Acadhnie Oon- 
court (1945), and Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. See M. CJrosland, Mme 
Colette, 1963. 

Colgate University, for men, was 
founded by Baptists m 1820 at Hamilton, 
New York, as Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Institution. It bore the name 
Madison Univ. from 1846 to 1890, when 
it assumed its present name, honouring a 
family that had long played an important 
part in it. Tho theological dept was 
merged In 1928 with the seminary at 
Rochester, New York, as Colgate- 
Rochoster Divinity School. The library 
contained 216,000 vols. in 1966. Teaching 
stair, 127; students, 1300. 

CoUo, spasmodic, painful contractions of 
the musoje of the wall of the bowel or 
other hollow abdominal vlscus. It is a 
state of exaggerated peristalsis (q|^.v.). 
Renal C., C. of the pelvis of the kidney 
and of the ureter (q.v.). Biliary C., C. of 
the gall bladder or bile ducts (q.v.). 
Vesicular C., C. of the bladder. 

Coligny, Oaspard de (1519-72), Fr. 
soldier, b. of noble family at ChAtlllon. 
He served with distinction in the cam¬ 
paign of Francis 1 and Henry II, and in 
1562 was made admiral of France. In 
1557 ho was captured at St Quentin— 
which was besieged by the Spaniards— 
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and was imprisoned in the fortress of 
L’iDclnse, but eubseauentiy ransomed. 

It was at about this time that he became a 
Protestant. C. f ousrht reluctantly a«rainat 
the Crown at Dreux, St Denis, Jarnao, 
and Montcontour, in most of which battles 
he was defeated. In 1570 peace was 
signed at St Germain, and C. returned to 
court, where he soon became a favoiirite of 
Charles IX. Catherine do' Medici, how¬ 
ever, saw her own induenoe dwindling, 
and on 22 Aug. 1572 an unsuccessful 
attempt was made on C.’a life. He was 
then only slightly injured, but 2 days 
later, during the massacre of St Bartholo¬ 
mew, C. was murdered in his own house. 

Li. J. Delaborde, Gasjiard dc ColignVt 
Admiral of France, 1879-82. 

Coligny, Odet de (c. 1517-71), Fr. Pro¬ 
testant leader, brother of Gaspard de C. 
<Q.v.), Ho was created cardhial, 1533; 
Archbishop of Toulouse, 1534; and Bishop 
of Beauvais, 1535. He did not openly 
profess Protestant views till 1560, and 
even afterwards was still known as Le 
Cardinal de Chfi-tillon. In 1561 he 
publicly renounced Catholicism, and was 
excommunicated by the Pope, 1563. C. 
was plenipotentiary of the Huguenots 
during the civil war of 1567-8, and went 
to England to escape from Catherine do* 
Medici, and to try to obtain Eng. help for 
the Protestant cause. He was poisoned, 
probably at her command, at Hampton 
Court, when intending to return to France, 
after the declaration of peace (St Germain, 
1570). 

Colima: 1. State of Mexico, bounded by 
Jalisco on the N., the Pacific Ocean on the 
SW., and Michoacan on the E. The 
surface is mostly mountainous. Among 
its products are eolfee, sugar, maize, 
pulse, rice, tobacco, pahn-oll, corn, cotton, 
and rich fruits. It exports much coffee, 
hides, and palm-leaf hats. There are 
salt deposits in the coast region, and ore 
deposits in the mts. Area 2010 sq. m.; 
pop. 112,300. I 

2. Cap. of above, 45 m. from Manzanillo, 
the chief port in the valley watered by 
C. R. It is a great commercial and agric. 
centre. Pop. 22,600. Also a volcano 
near by, 12,800 ft (in eruption in 1869), 
and a snow mt, 14,250 ft. 

Colin, Alexander (1526-1612), Flem. 
sculptor, b. Mallnes. Ferdinand I com¬ 
missioned him to help with the monument 
erected to Maximilian I at Innsbruck, 
and the greater part of the work on this 
tomb was done by him. C. held the post of 
sculptor to the emperor, and in the church 
where Maximilian’s tomb is are those of 
the Archduke Ferdinand and Bishop Jean 
Nas, both the work of this sculptor. 

Coliseum, see Colosseum. 

Colitis, inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the colon, which is that part 
of the large Intestine extending from the 
caecum to the rectum. 

Coll, is. in Argyll, Scotland, one of the 
Inner Hebrides on the W, coast of Mull, 

10 m. from Ardnamurohan Point. Length 
12 m., breadth 1-4 m. It has sev. small 
bays and a harbour at Arinagour. The is. 
has a wide reputation for its cheese. 
Pop. 210. 
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CoUadon, Jean Daniel (1802-92), Swiss 
engineer, 6. Geneva. He won the Grand 
Pruc at the Academy of Science in Paris in 
1827 with M^maire sur la compression des 
liquidea et la vitesse du son dans Veau, and 
2 years later received the professorship of 
mechanics at the School of Arts and 
Manufs. in that city. He Invented a 
dynamometer which was adopted by the 
Brit. Admiralty, and developed the use of 
the energy stored in compressed air in 
tunnelling operations in 1852. His most 
Important work is Mimoires des savants 
tUrangers, 1838. 

Collagen, main fibrous protein of animal 
connective tissues, skin, tendon, and bone, 
precursor of gelatine (q.v.). 

Collapse, see Shock. 

Collapse, Pulmonary, or Apneumatosis, 
term used to signify that condition when 
a portion of a lung ceases to expand and 
contain air with inspiration. It may be 
caused in 2 ways, either, as in the case 
of an effusion of fluid in pleurisy, or air in 
the pleural space as in pneumothorax 
(q.v.), by pressure being exerted on the 
outside of the lung, or, as in Hie case of a 
blocking of the bronchial tube by a 
tumour or inflammatory exudate, by an 
obstruction preventing the access of air 
to the lung. When the C. is extensive or 
involves the whole lung, respiratory 
embarrassment is severe. Total C. of 
both lungs is fatal. Another name for 
C. is atelectasis and this term is often 
applied to a condition In which the 
lungs of a newborn baby fail to expand 
at birth. 

Collatio, or Mosaioarum et Romanarum 
Legura Collatio, or Lex Dei, compilation 
comparing the law of Moses and Horn, 
law in 16 titles, probably dating from the 
6th cent ad. Each title is headed thus by 
legal rules from the law of Moses, ‘Moses 
dioit.* There follow, by way of com¬ 
parison, rules of Rom. law from the 5 
Horn, jurists, Papinian, Paulus, Gains, 
Ulpian, and Modestlnus (3rd cent, ad), 
and from the 3 compilations which pre¬ 
ceded Justinian’s Corpm Juris (JivUis 
(6th cent, ad), Qregorianus Codex, Hermo- 
genianus Codex, and Thejodosianus Codex 
(from the time of Constantine to that of 
Thoodorius II, first pub. ad 438). The C. 
is valuable for its extracts from the above 
soui'oes. It is printed in Sohultlng’s 
Jurispnidentia Vetus ArUe-Justinianea, 
1717. An ed. by Blurae appeared in the 
Bonn ed, of the Corpus Juris Ante- 
Justinianei, and a separate ed. in 1833. 

Colloutt, Thomas Edward (1840-1024), 
architect, h, Oxford; trained in London; 
president Royal Institute of British Archi- 
teote, 1906-8. Designed the Imperial 
Institute, 1893; also the Palace Theatre, 
and extensions to the Savoy Hotel—all 
in London; Blackburn public library, 
1872; Wakefield tn hall, 1880, etc. 

Colle, RaflaelUno dal. It. painter, b. 
CoUe, near Borgo San Sepolcro, c. 1490. 
He was a pupil of Raphael and then of 
Giulio Romano, He assisted Raphael in 
the decoration of the Vatican. He was 
a minor but meritorious member of the 
Rom. school. 

Colle Salvetti, It. tn in Tuscany (q.v.), 
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9 m. ENE. of Leghorn (q.v.). Pop. 

10 , 000 . 

Golle val D’Elta, It. tn in Tnsoany 
q.v.), on the Elsa, 12 m. NW. of Siena 
q.v.). It is 2 parts, Colie Alto and Colle 
Basso, and has a medieval cathedral, 
other fine churches, and anct palaces. 
Paper and glass are mannf. Pop. (com.) 
10 , 000 . 

Collect, brief prayer appointed as the 
prln. prayer In the first part of the Mass 
before the Epistle, and also in the OflOices 
of the Church, and offered np for some 
special purpose or on some special day. 
The etymology of the word la uncertain, 
though It is evidently derived from Lat. 
colligere^ to collect. The prayer collects 
or gathers up In a comprehensive form 
the petition of all the people assembled. 
Thus It was offered up before the whole 
congregation, ad collectam, and was dis¬ 
tinguished from prayers offered up In 
the main part of the mass, <td missam. 
Some or^e, however, that the prayer was 
so called because it collected or gave a 
brief paraphrase of the teaching of the 
epistle and gospel, which it immediately 
precedes. The form of the O. Is very 
simple. It begins uith an invocation to 
God, contains 1 single petition, with 
special reference to the day or event 
celebrated, and closes in praise to Jesus 
Christ. The C.s of the Coiimion Prayer 
Book are trons., for the most part, of the 
C.s of the Lat. Missal, which were com¬ 
posed at a very early date. Many are 
derived from the sacramentaries of St 
Leo (Ai) 440-Cl), of St Gelaslus (492-6), 
and of Pope Gregory (.590-604). See 
F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A New 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, 
1905. 

Collective Bargaining. In the early 
days of trade unionism the outlook of 
the unions reflected both industrial 
aspirations and political ideas; but by 
about 18.50 they were concentrating much 
more on the Improvement of working con¬ 
ditions. The next stage was the cstab. 
of some agreed relationship with em¬ 
ployers’ and employees’ organisations, 
("oncillatlon Boards, ^vith a form of pro¬ 
cedure confined to the treatment of dis¬ 
putes, were sot up in many industries; but 
wltli the development of industry the 
scope of this arrangement was widened 
and, by 1900, a number of the staple in¬ 
dustries had adopted the practice of 
C. B. The term ‘colleotive bargaining’ 
is applied to those arrangements imder 
which the wages and conditions of em¬ 
ployment are settled by a bargedn in the 
form of an agreement between employors 
or associations of employers and work¬ 
peoples’ organisations; but In unorganised 
trades the individual workman accepts or 
refuses the terms offered by the employer 
without reference to anyone else’s 
interests than his own. For many years 
collective agreements have played a most 
important part in the regulation of 
working conditions in Britain, embracing 
a OTeat variety of matters including not 
only wage rates but. also hours of work, 
p^leoe-work arrangements, holidays, etc. 
The terms and conditions laid down in the 


afinreeznent ore applied not only to membeis 
of trade unions but also to non-unionists. 
Trade agreements are also largely ob¬ 
served Irr employers who are not party to 
them. This system of C. B. includes also 
agreements regarding the procedure lor 
settling questions as they arise, and In no 
other country has so much been achieved 
towards evolving machinery for the 
avoidance of strikes and lock-outs. The 
whole of this collective system rests on 
the principle of mutual consent. This 
acceptance is purely voluntary depending 
solely on the sense of moral obU^tion. 
Loyal acceptance has in fact been the rule 
in all the trades concerned. Certain steps 
have, however, been taken in the interests 
of the community to encourage Joint 
voluntary machinery where such does not 
exist and to assist where necessary in the 
settlement of disputes. There are 2 
main le^slativo measures: the Conciliation 
Act, 1896, which was passed as a result of 
tho recommendations of a Royal Com¬ 
mission of 1891, and the industrial 
Courts Act, 1919. In addition, however, 
much has been done through the oon- 
ciliation officers of the Ministir of Labour 
to strengthen and support escisting joint 
machinery and to promote new voluntary 
maclilnery as oi'ganisation developed in 
industry (for details see under Arbitra¬ 
tion and Conciliation in Industry). 
The first modification of the voluntary 
principle was made by the Trade Boards 
Act, 1909, which set up Trade Boards em¬ 
powered to fix minimum wago rates. This 
Act was confined to certain unorganised 
trades where ’sweated’ conditions ob¬ 
tained, but the Act was extended in opera¬ 
tion in 1918 by the Trade Boards Act of 
that year. Again, during the First 
World War, the Munitions of War Act. 
1915, mado strikes and lock-outs illegal 
so far as munitions work was concerned, 
unless the dispute hod been referred to the 
Board of Trade which dept, could. In 
general, enforce arbitration, though It was 
understood that ai*bltration was merely 
supplementary to the agreements in 
various industries. Generally speaking, 
however, as the war progressed, arbitra¬ 
tion became the practice, and this war-time 
national arbitration gave encouragement 
to the regulation of wages on a national 
basis during and after the war. Bnt de¬ 
spite the legal prohibition of stoppages of 
work and the acceptance of oomprdsory 
arbitration, there developed industrial un¬ 
rest throughout the country which seems 
to have hod its origin In the shop stewards* 
movement and the theory of industrial 
unionism, notably on the Clyde and in 
Sheffield. The essence of this theory was 
devolution of authority to the workshop 
and the estab. of workers* control therein 
on militant lines with tho ultimate object 
of securing control of Industry generally. 
As a result of the recommendations of the 
Whitley Committee’s Report there was an 
extension of the trade hoard system and 
the development of statutory machinery 
for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. The Committee laid 
down as an over-riding consideration ‘the 
advisability of a continuance, as far as 
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possible, of the present system whereby 
mdnstiies make their own agreements and 
settle their differences themselves,’ and 
this Is still the deciding factor of state 
policy in regard to intervention in indus¬ 
trial disputes (see Whitleyism or Whit¬ 
ley Councils). 

During the Second World War the em¬ 
phasis on the voluntary principle was 
maint€dned as far as possible In the 
Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 1940. This order 
proWbitod strikes or lock-outs unless the 
dispute had been reported to the Ministry 
of Labour and had not boon referred by 
him for settlement, and it also provided 
for the estab. of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal for dealing with disputes while 
laying down that if suitable collective 
joint machinery exists, the minister would 
refer the dispute to that machinery for 
settlement and that the settlement 
should have the legal force of an arbi¬ 
tration award. 

The voluntary joint machinery for the 
regulation of terms and conditions of 
employment has evolved according to 
the varying needs and circumstances of 
the different trades and industries, but the 
better the industrial organisation the 
more effective and simple is the machinery 
of C. 11. In the early days of C. II. 
negotiation was generally confined to 
loc^ities, but in most industries the 
scope of the machinery has been con¬ 
tinually extended until national ne¬ 
gotiations have largely replaced local 
interchanges on industrial questions. 
National negotiating machinery, however, 
varies considerably In form and in degree 
of authority over the local machinery and. 
moreover, the trend towards national 
negotiation does not necessarily mean that 
a national uniformity has been estab. in 
regard to wage rates and conditions. 
Variety in the methods of C. B. as well as 
in wages structure is most to be found in 
industries where the principle of joint 
negotiation between organisations was 
well estab. before 1918. There is greater 
uniformity in industries where joint or¬ 
ganisation is a more recent development 
and has been founded on the bfisls of the 
Joint Industrial Councils recommended by 
the Whitley Committee. C. B, between 
employers and workers* organisations 
may overstandardise the remuneration 
of workpeople who do work of varying 
importance and who are themselves of 
varying degrees of conscientiousness and 
ability. Particularly in a state of full 
employment, in which the bargaining 
power of workers’ organisations is strong. 
C. B. may produce excessively high rates 
of pay (or other favourable conditions) 
for workers who, in the public interest, 
should be employed elsewhere. Particu¬ 
larly also in state-controlled industries or 
services, such as railways, C. B. may 
produce agreement that satisfies the 
workpeople at the expense of the user 
of the services and the taxpayer. *Vec 
Industrial Relations, Whitleyism. 
See also Industrial Relations Handbook, 
H.M.S.O.; W. H. Hutt, The Theory of 
Collective Bargaining, 1930; The Theory 


Idle Resources, 1939: A. Beacliam, 
Economics of Industrial Organisations, 
1948. 

Collective Security, concept which grow 
out of the Geneva conferences on dis¬ 
armament after the First World War 
(see Disarmament) and acquired an added 
emphasis during the Italo-Ethiopian war. 
Literally C. S. meant that, under the 
covenant of the League of Nations (see 
Covenant of the League op Nations), 
the member states of the Leo^o should 
together guarantee the security of each 
individual member. When Mussolini 
threatened Abyssinia, a special committee 
on C. S. was formed with a view to curbing 
not only Ids aggressive designs but also to 
check the moniicc implicit in Ger. rearma¬ 
ment. Fundamental difficulties which 
had, however, previously arisen over the 
concept culminated in the fiasco of the 
League’s vain efforts to prevent Italy 
from making war upon Abyssinia. For 
it now became evident that, ev'tm if the 
League could ensure resistance to a war 
of territorial aggi'cssion—and experience 
in 1939-40 was to show that it could not— 
it could not compel nations to compromise 
on issues which they felt to be a Ital to 
their national interests, and, generally 
speaking, no other issues really mattered. 
A further efff)rt to construct a now system 
of O. 8. through a series of multilateral 
politico-military alliances, all aimed 
against Hitler’s policy of naked aggression, 
proved equally futile. On the constitu¬ 
tion, functions, and powers of the Security 
Council of U.N.O., which has replaced 
the machinery of the covenant of the 
Leagrue, see United Nations Charter. 

Colleotivisation of Agriculture in Soviet 
Russia, a process by which individual 
peasant holdings u'cre fused into collec¬ 
tive farms (see Kolkhoz). The policy of 
C. of A. was embarked upon by the 
Communist party for a iiuinbor of ideo¬ 
logical, political, and economic reasons; 
the operation itself was described by 
Stalin as a ‘revolution from above.’ 
Tho collectivisation drive began in 1920 
and encountered stiff opposition from tlie 
peasants, ranging from refusal to join t he 
kolkhoz to uprisings, some of them exten¬ 
sive and protracted (o.g. in the Altay 
region of Siberia). The oj)position was 
ascribed by Communists to the influence 
of the kulaks (see Kulak), and wjis over¬ 
come by combined adminlstrativ^e (con¬ 
fiscation of property, banishment), mili¬ 
tary, and economic measures (including 
the artificial famine of 1932-3). 8eventy- 
one per cent of all peasant holdings were 
collectivised 1934, and 93-5 per cent by 
1938; instead of 26 million individual 
holdings (1929) there were 235,000 kolk¬ 
hozes in 1937. The C. of A. finally estab. 
tho power of tho Communist party in tho 
countryside and integrated agriculture 
with the rest of the socialised economy, 
but tho cost in terms of human suffering 
and material losses was extremely high. 
The number of peasant households fell by 
7 million to 19 million In 1937. More 
than a half of all horses (18-5 million) and 
cattle (36*7 million), and an <yven higher 
proportion of other livestock, disappeared 
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1928-33. A«rtc. output declined by 30 
per cent and did not recover till 1938. 
Millions of peasants died of starvation or 
were deported and sent to forced labour 
camps. See also M.T.S. and Nbo-Popu- 
LisM. See W. H. Chamberlin, Russians 
Iron Age, Boston, 1934; N. de Easily, 
Rttssia Under Soviet Rule, London, 1938; 
A. Baykov, The Development of the Soviet 
Economic System, Cambridere, 1946; N. 
Jasny, The Socialised Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R., Stanford, 1949; D. Mitrany, 
Marx Against the Peasant, London, 1951. 

Collectivism, word of modem origrin, 
first used apparently by Bakunin to 
express the distinction between his tenets 
and those of Karl Marx, has since come to 
convey the same idea as Socialism, and 
Is the theory that Industry should be 
carried on with collective capital under 
the control of the community. See Anar¬ 
chism; Socialism; and Individualism; 
on the collectivisation of farms in Russia 
see Collectivisation of Agriculture. 

College, In Rom. law, an association of 
persons for a specific purpose, a body of 
colleagues. The C. corresponded roughly 
with our corporation; it had to be incor¬ 
porated by some pubho authority, spring¬ 
ing from either senate or emperor. 
Cmlegia might exist for purposes of trade 
(cf. guilds), for religious purposes (e.g. 
C.8 of augurs, pontiflees, etc.), or for 
political purposes (e.g. tribunorum plebis 
collegia). By Rom. law a C. must have 
at least 3 members. With us a C. is an 
Incorporation or society of persons joined 
together generally for educational, literary, 
or scientific purposes, and frequently 
possessing peculiar privileges. Such are 
the C.8 of Oxford and Cambridge {see 
Universitiks), C. of Physicians, C. of 
Surgeons, HonUds’ C., etc. Educational 
C.s seem to have grown out of the volun¬ 
tary association of teachers and students 
at the univ. They seem to have been 
more numerous and flourishing than any¬ 
thing we know now; wo hear of 300 halls 
or societies at Oxford, and 30,000 students. 
Men of wealth and culture, especially the 
political bishops and cliancollors of Eng¬ 
land, obtained charters from tho Crown 
for the incorporation of societies of 
scholars, and those gradually became tho 
places of abode for students attending tho 
univ. Later the unlv. and the C. became 
co-extensive; every member of the univ. 
had to ])olong to some C. or hall, and was 
obliged to matriculate in tho univ. The 
corporation consists of a head or master, 
fellows, and scholars. The governing 
body is tho head and fellows. All ecclos. 
or educational corporations have a visitor, 
wlioso duty it is to see that the founder’s 
statutes are obeyed, and to decide dis¬ 
puted coses, prodded they do not come 
under tho common laws of the country or 
have to do with trusts attached to the C. 
The visitorship usually resides in the 
founder and his heirs or in tho Crown. 
The fellowships, scholarships, etc., of C.s 
are subject to various restrictions, which 
are gradually being abolished. Some of 
the public schools are C.s, and many 
secondary schools are so called. In Scot¬ 
land and in the U.S.A. the C. is not 


distinguished from the univ., and we hear 
of C.B granting degrees. Many teacher 
training Institutions throughout the 
world ore called C.8. In the U.S.A. 
teachers' 0.8 award degrees. 

College de France, fotmded in Paris by 
Francis I, about 1530, in opposition to the 
scholasticism of the univs. Erasmus was 
asked to be its principal, but he refused. 
It was first known as tho College de Trois 
Langues, because originally the teaching 
embraced only 3 languages—Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin. The univ. of Paris 
has frequently tried to obtain control, but 
without success. Until the time of the 
revolution It was regarded as a royal 
college. It is now' under the control of 
the minister of public instruction, but is 
autonomous. Tliere are no fees, no 
examinations, and no degrees or diplomas. 
Scientific research work is particularly 
encom*aged. It.8 famous profs, have 
numbered Rollin, Saint-Hilaire, Labou- 
laye, and Gaston. At the present day 
there are over 40 chairs, and every branch 
of learning is taught. See C, P. Gonjet, 
Le ColUge royal de France, 1758, and 
Bouchon-Brandely, Le ColUge de France, 
1873. 

College of General Practitioners. 

Founded In 1952 to help and encourage 
general medical practitioners in Great 
Britain to maintain a high standard of 
professional etticiency. It assists in the 
training of final-year students In general 
practice, and works in close collaboration 
with the Brit. Postgraduate Medical 
Federation to promote the further educa¬ 
tion of the general practitioner. The 22 
faculties of the college in London and the 
I prove., and the 5 others in the Oommon- 
I wealth, arrange courses, symposia, lec- 
! tures, ward-rounds, etc., for general 
practitioners. Another aim Is the en¬ 
couragement of research in problems of 
general practice. It is governed by a 
ooimcil; its constitution provides for 
members and associates. At present the 
college is administered from 14 Black 
Friars Lane, London, E.C.4; it is planned 
to erect a new building for tho college in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, by 
1962. 

College of the Sea, see Seafarers’ 
Education Service. 

Colleges, Training, see Training Col¬ 
leges. 

Collesdate Church (from Lat. collegium, 
assembly), one to which is attached a 
body of clergy, differing from a cathedral 
in that it is not the seat of a bishop. 
There were many on the Continent before 
the Reformation, tho most famous one- 
being that of AJx-la-ChapeUe. After tho 
Reformation nearly all of those in Eng¬ 
land were suppressed by Edward VI. 
Rlpon and Manchester have since beeu 
constituted cathedrals for new dioceses. 
In Scotland the term is applied to a church 
which has 2 incumbents In the par. 

Coliembola. name given by Sir John- 
Lubbock to tho minute winglass insects- 
known as spring-toils. Their chief charac¬ 
teristic Is the power possessed by most of 
them of taking sudden leaps when alarmed,, 
made possible by a curious apparatus ou 
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tlie under part of the body. See Sir J. 
Lubbock* Monograph of the CoUembola and 
Thysamura, 1873. 

CoUeoni* or Coleone. Bartolommeo (liOO- 
1475)* It. soldier* b. Solza* near Bergamo. 
In the war between the Milanese and 
Venetians his services were In great 
request by either side, and he fought for 
both. In 1446 he was imprisoned as a 
spy by PhiUp Visconti, Duke of Milan. 
In 1461 he definitely joined the Venetian 
army and became generalissimo of the 
Venetian state, when he showed his 
brilUant military talents. Near the 
cfiiuroh of SS. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice 
there stands an equestrian statue to his 
memory, executed by Andrea del Ver- 
rochlo. 

Colies* Abraham (1773-1843), Irish sur¬ 
geon, b. Milmount, near Kilkenny. He 
qualified M.D. at Edinburgh in 1797. He 
was prof, of anatomy and siu:*gery at the 
College of Surgeons, Dublin, 1804-36, and 

B layed an important part in establishing 
lie reputation of the Irish school. His 
description (1814) of fracture of the carpal 
end of the radius led it to be called C.’s 
fracture. In liis Practical Obeervaiions on 
the Venereal Disease, 1837, he stated that 
a obUd affected with congenltfd syphilis 
whose mother shows no signs of the disease 
will not infect her—a statement now 
known as C.’s law. 

CoUes, Henry Cope (1879-1943), musical 
critic; educ. at Koyal College of Music and 
Worcester CoUege, Oxford. He became 
assistant music critic to The Times in 
1906, and chief critic In 1911. Wrote a 
number of valuable books on music and 
ed. the third and fourth eds. of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, 

Collosano* tn in Sicily (q.v.), 35 m. ESE. 
of Palermo (q.v.). Jasper and agate are 
quarried. Pop. 8000. 

CoUett* Jakobine Camilla {nie Werge- 
land) (1813-95), Norwegian novelist, sister 
of the poet Henrik Wergeland. She was 
the chief exponent in Norway of the 
emancipation of women* and her writings 
deal largely with the suppression of a 
woman’s personality In married life. Her 
novels gdve a realistic picture of Nor¬ 
wegian domestic life. Her first, Amtman- 
dens Ddttre, 1885, Is perhaps the best. 
Others are Fortaellinger, 1861, I de lange 
Naetter, 1863, Sidste Blade, 1868-72, and 
Mod Strommen, 1879, 1885. See A. Ben- 
terud, C. Collett, En sfcjebne og ed livsverk, 
1947. 

CoUetta* Pietro (1775-1831), It. states¬ 
man and lilstorian, b. Naples. He entered 
the Neapolitan army in 1796, and later 
served with distinction in the army of 
Joseph Bonaparte. He was minister of 
war in the short-Uved constitutional gov. 
of 1820, was subsequently imprisoned* but 
released, 1823. His great historical work, 
Stnria del Reame di Napoli dcU 1734 sino al 
1825, 1834, was trans. into English In 1858 
by S. Homer. 

Colley* Richard, see Wellesley, Mar- 
quESS. 

CoUi Euganei, see Euqanean Hills. 
Collie* tn in coal-fields, 122 m, from 
Perth, W. Australia. Pop. 8668. 

Collie* sheep-dog used to protect and 


control flocks. The Scottish O. is one of 
the most popular breeds, on account of the 
affectionate faithfulness it exhibits to¬ 
wards its owner. Renowned for its sageicity 
and intelligence, and with a snappy tem- 

E or, It was formerly used chiefly in Scot- 
ind and N. England purely as a sheep-dog. 
During the middle of the last cent., and 
until the 1020*s, it was popular as a do¬ 
mestic companion, and was seen In tns as 
frequently us on the mt side. Its popu¬ 
larity as a pot or show dog, however, has 
declined in recent years. There are 2 
kinds of Scottish C.s, rough and smooth 
haired. The ciiiof points to bo looked for 
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ROUdH-COATED COI.LIE 


are a long head with a sharp nose; ears 
small, and folded back at the tips when in 
repose; eyes bright and dark, sot obliquely 
somewhat close together; f(>re-legs straight; 
hocks bent; feet strong and round. The 
rough-coated variety wiould have a very 
thick, soft under-coat, hanging from which 
a long and wiry outercoat; a full mane and 
deep frill roimd the neck: fore-legs a little 
feathered; hind-legs smooth below the 
hooks; a long and bushy tail. The 
smooth-ooated C. has no feathering on tail, 
ears, and legs; Its coat is flat but tliick. 
The average height for dogs is 22 to 24 in., 
for bitches, 21 in.; the average weight for 
dogs is from 60 to 65 lb., for bitches from 
40 to 50 lb. The colour vai’ies consider¬ 
ably, from black and tan, tan and white, 
sable and white, to pure white. The 
Welsh bob-tailed C. has a long, shaggv, 
blue-grey coat, and stands 25 In. lUgn. 
Its tall IS cropped when young. C.s are 
often crossed with black-and-tan setters. 

Collier* Arthur (1680-1732), meta¬ 
physician, who wrote Clavis Universalis, 
or a New Inquiry after T'ruth, being a 
demonstration of the Non-Existence and 
Impossibility of the External World, 1713; 
A Specimen of True Philosophy, 1730, and 
Logology, or a Treatise on the Logos, 1732. 

Collier, Sir George (1738-95), vice- 
admiral, 6. London. He entered tke navy 
in 1751, and in 10 years was promoted to 
the rank of commander. He was ap¬ 
pointed senior offloer at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia (1776-9), and, when commanding 
the Rainbow, captured the Amer. frigate, 
the Hancock (1777). In 1797 he relieved 
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Penobscot and did much dama^ to the 
Amer. sblps. Ho took part in the relief 
of Gibraltar, when he was snooessfal in 
oapturing the Sp. frigate, the Leocadia 
<1781}. 

Collier, Jeremy (1650-1726), divine, b, 
Stow-oum-Qny, Oambs, educ. at Cains 
College, Cambridge, and took holy orders 
in 1677. On leaving college he became 
rector of Ampton in Suffolk, and after¬ 
wards lecturer at Gray’s Inn and preacher 
of the Rolls. He was an extreme high 
churchman, and at the revolution of 1688 
refused to take the oaths to gov. For 
writing a pamphlet in defence of the de¬ 
throned monarch he was committed to 
prison, and again in 1692 for a series of 
pamphlets against William. In 1696 he 
pronounced absolution without confession 
on the scaffold at Tyburn to Friend and 
Parkyns, executed for plotting the murder 
of the king. For tills he was outlawed, 
and ho remained imder the ban for the 
rest of his life. He now gave himself up 
principally to literary work. He issued 
essays upon many moral, religious, and 
political subjeots, a vol. of practical dis¬ 
courses, and dn Ecclesiastical History of 
Great Britain, chiefly of England, 17OB-14. 
His famous treatise, A Short View of the 
Profaneness and IrrvnwralUy of the English 
Stage, 1698, roused against him the 
violent opposition of the theatrical world, 
and led him into a long and triumphant 
controversy with Congreve and Van¬ 
brugh. 

Collier, John (1708-86), poet and 
painter, b. Urmston, near Manchester. 
In early life he was apprenticed to a 
Dutch weaver, but in 1729 obtained a 
position in a free school at Milnrow, near 
Rochdale, which he held till his death. 
Ho excelled in oarioature-drawing and 
in rhyming satire. Under name of 
‘Tim Bobbin,’ he pub. The Blackbird^ 
1739, View of the Lancashire Dialect, 1746, 
Truth in a Mask, 1757, The Fortune- 
Teller, 1771, 2 skits on John Whitaker’s 
History of Manchester, in collaboration 
with Col. Townley, 1771, 1773, and a vol. 
of 26 humorous engravings, with rhyming 
descriptions, entitled The Human Passions 
delineated, 1772-3. See life by H. Fisb- 
wJek, prefaced to his works, 1895. 

Collier, John (1850-1934), painter, 6. 
London, Ho was the second son of Sir 
Robert Porret C., afterwards Lord Monks- 
woll, and was eduo. at Eton and Heidel¬ 
berg. Ho studied art at the Slade School 
and at Paris and Munich, and had some 
liints from Alma-Tadema and Millais. 
He exhibited at the Academy from 1877, 
and obtained considerable fame and popu¬ 
larity tlirough his ‘story-telling’ pictures 
—e.g.: 'The Last Voyage of Henry 
Hudson,’ 1881; ‘A Glass of Wine with 
Caesar Borgia,’ 1893; 'Urban VI’ (under 
the torture-chamber window), 1898; 
‘A Confession,* 1902; ‘The Prodigal 
Daughter,’ 1903; 'Mariage de Con- 
vonanoe,* 1907; *A Fallen Idol,’ 1913. 
But his best work is in portraiture—e.g.: 
Rudyard Kipling, 1891: Prof. Huxley, 
1891; Prof. Burdon Sanderson, 1894; 
The Duke of York (l.e. George V), 1901; 
Prof. E. Ray Lankoster, 1904; Lord 


Alvorstone, 1912. He pub. works on 
the art of painting, including A Manual 
of OU Painting, 1903, and The Art of 
Portrait Painting, 1905. 

CoUier, John Pa^e (1789-1883), Shake¬ 
spearian critic, b. London. He was called 
to the Bar in 1829. His first pub.. The 
Poetical Decameron, appeared in 1820; in 
1825-7 he prepared a new ed. of Dodsiey's 
Old Plays, to which he added 6 which had 
not hitherto been in print. Hencefor¬ 
ward he devoted his life to the study of 
Elizabethan literature, but gave most of 
his time to the plays of Shakespeare. He 
issued The History of English Dramatic 
Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare, and 
Anneus of the Stage to the Restoration, 1831; 
New Foots', New Particulars', and Further 
Particulars on Shakespeare, in 3 vols., 
1835-9; an od. of the poet in 8 vols., 1842- 
1844; and Memoirs of Actors in the Plays 
of Shakespeare, 1846. C. was one of the 
founders of the Shakespeare and Camden 
Societies, for which he ed. many old texts. 
In 1852 he pub. Notes and Emendations 
to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays, which 
caused a great sensation among Eng. and 
Ger. scholars. He possessed a copy of the 
1632 folio, since known as the Perkins 
folio, because on it is inscribed ‘The. 
Perkins his Booke.’ C. asserted that the 
notes written in the margin of his folio 
dated from the middle of the 17th cent., 
and adopted them as emendations of the 
text. It was afterwards proved that the 
marginal notes were forgeries. These and 
other forgeries of his are carefully enumer¬ 
ated in air Sidney Lee’s Life of Shake¬ 
speare (appendix i). C. also wrote a 
Bibliographical and Critical Account of the 
Rarest Books in the English Language, 
1865, An Old Man's Diary, Forty Years 
Ago, 1871-2, and ed. 17th- and 18lh-oent. 
reprints, and the works of Thomas Hey- 
wood and Edmund Spenser. See H. B. 
Wheatley, Notes on the Life of John Payne 
CoUier, 1884. 

CoUier, Robert Porrett, see Monsbwell. 

’Collier’s,* popular illustrated Amer. 
magazine, issued fortnightly, featuring 
articles and flotion, which was pub. at 
New York from 1888 until 4 Jan. 1957. 

Colliery, see Coal Mining and (Joal 
SUPPLIBS. 

Collimation, adjustment of a tolesoope 
in such a manner that the line of eight 
(optical axis) is exactly perandicular to 
the axis of movement. One common 
method of obtaining O. is by adjusting 
the telescope in its ordinary position, and 
when it is reversed in the oearings the 
angular discrepancy is noted, one-halt of 
which gives the error of collimation. A 
collimator is on auxiliary telescope used 
to detect and correct errors in G. 

CoUings, Jesse (1831-1920), politician, 
b. Devon, was until 1879 head of the firm 
of GoUings & Wallis, merchants, Bir¬ 
mingham. He became Liberal M.P. for 
Ipswich, 1880. It was O.’s Small Hold¬ 
ings amendment to the Address—an 
amendment involving the Radical scheme 
for ‘three acres and a cow,’ which secured 
in 1886 the downfaU of Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry. Besides foxmding the Rural 
Labourers’ League, and the National 
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Collins 


Ednoation Leairae he played an active 
part in the municipal life or Birmingham. 

Collingswood, bor. SE. of Camden, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., a residential tn. It 
manufs. leather prodnots and thermo¬ 
meters. It was settled In 1862 by 
Quakers, and incorporated in 1888. 
Pop. 15,800. 

Collii^wood, Cuthbert. Admiral Lord 
(1750-1810), 6. Newcastle. He wont to 
sea when 11 years old, became lieutenant 
in 1774, was appointed commander of the 
Badger In 1779, and soon after post- 
captain of the Hinchinbrook. He served 
under his friend Lord Nelson in the Sp. 
m€dn in 1780, and again in the W. Indies 
in 1783-6. in 1793 he was captain of 
Rear-Adm. Bowyer’s flagship, the Prince, 
He was actively engaged under Howe at 
the groat battle of 1 June 1794, and under 
Jervis off Cape St Vincent on 14 Feb. 
1797. His extraordinary vfidour and 
judgment in these 2 engagements caused 
him to be held in great honour by the 
whole fleet. In 1799 he was made vice- 
admiral, and from 1803 he was constantly 
on active service. At Trafalgar he was 
second in command, his vessel, the Rfn/cU 
Sovereign^ was the first engaged, and to 
him much of the honom* of the victorv 
was due. On Nelson’s death he took 
supreme command of the fleet and was 
raised to the peerage. For 3 years his 
fleet inaintained a blockade of Cadiz, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the adjoining j 
coast. To the end of his noble life ho 
remained, although worn out, at his post, 
his country refusing to release him. 

Collingwood: 1. City in Bourke co., 

Victoria, Australia, situated on the R. 
Yarra-Yarra, and forming a NE. suburb 
of Melbourne. Pop. 35,000. 

2. Lake port of Ontario, Canada, situ¬ 
ated in Simcoe co., on the S. shore of the 
Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 72 m. NW. of 
Toronto. It is a terminiLs for 2 lines of 
steamers from H\rron to Lake Superior 
ports, and possesses a large dry-dock and 
shipyard. An important trade in grain 
and lumber is carried on, and there are 
numerous factories. Pop. 7646. 

Collins, Arthur Pelham (1863-1932), 
theatrical manager, h, London, son of 
H. H. C., a city arcliitect. Eduo. at City 
of London School, and in Hanover. In 
1881 he was apprenticed to Henry Emden, 
scenic artist at Drury Lone Theatre. He 
became stage-manager, and produced the 
dramas and pantomimes there, 1887-96. 
On the death of Sir Augustus Harris he 
obtained lease of the theatre, and became 
managing director of the limited company 
formed to work it. He produced all the 
dramas and pantomimes, 1897-1924. 

Collins, cWles Allston (1828-73), 
painter and author, second son of Wm C., 
painter (q.v.). He married Kate, the 
younger daughter of the novelist Dickens, 
in 1860. In early life he showed much 
talent in his painting on pre-Raphaelite 
principles. In 1860 he pub. The Eye- 
vMness, In 1862 A Cruise on Wheels, and 
various other works. 

Collins, Cuthbert Dale (1897- ), Austra¬ 
lian novelist, b. Sydney. At the age of 14 
he was general writer for a suburban paper 


and later became dramatic critic of the 
Sydney BvUetin, Joining in a motor- 
yacht voyage roimd the world he wrote it 
up in Sea-Tracks of the Speejacks, 1923. 
He followed this with a series of novels, 
including The Haven, 1925, Idolater, 1929, 
and The Mutiny of Madam Yes, 1934. 
In the Second World War he was a press 
censor. After it he pub. Winds of 
Chance, 1947, The Happy Emigrants, 
1948, and an autobiography. Bright 
Vista, 1946. 

Collins, John (1625-83), mathematician, 
son of a nonconformist divine, b. near 
Oxford and apprenticed to a bookseller 
there. He obtained a clerkship in the 
employment of John Marr, clerk of the 
kitchen to the Prince of Wales, where his 
immediate emiiloyor taugiit liiru mathe¬ 
matics. The outbreak of the civil war 
drove him out of the country in the ser¬ 
vice of the Venetian rep. Later he set up 
in London as a teacher, writing sev. works 
on merchants* accounts, the use of quad¬ 
rants, geometrical dialling and mariners’ 
plain scales. After the Restoration he 
was appointed successively accountant to 
the excise, accountant in chancery, and 
secretary to the council of plantations. 
Ho had a largo family by one of the 
daughters of Wm Austen, head cook to 
Charles II and his moans of subsistence 
became precarious; he d. in 1683 of 
asthma and consumption. An enlarged 
ed. of his Doctrine of Decimal Arifhmetick 
had occupied his attention a year before 
his death. His Arithmetic in irhole Num¬ 
bers and Fractions, both Vulaar and 
Decimal was pub. by Tliomns Plant in 
1688. For his zeal in collecting and 
diffusing scientific information he was 
styled the ‘English Mersenno’ (q.v.). 

Collins, John (1742-1808), actor and 
writer; he was a stoymaker, but took to 
the stage, in which ho was fairly successful. 
Ho pub. Scripscrapologia, 1804, a book of 
verses. He is worthy of mention for the 
little piece. To-morrow, beginning ‘ In the 
downhill of life when I And I’m declining,’ 
characterised by Palgrave as * a truly 
noble poem.’ 

Collins, John Churton (1848-1908), 
literary critic, b. Bourt,on-on-the-Water, 
Glos. Educ. at King Edward’s vSohool, 
Birmingham, and Oxford, for many years 
he was a prominent univ. extension lec¬ 
turer, and contributed regularly to tlio 
prin. reviews. His first book was a study 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds (1874) and later 
works Included Bolingbroke, a Historical 
Study: and Voltaire in England, 1886, 
The Study of English lAterature, 1891. 
Illustrations of Tennyson, 1891, Jonathan 
Swift, 1893, Ephemera Critica, 1901, and 
Studies in Shakespeare, 1904. In 1901 
he ed. Dryden’s Satires, and ho also pub. 
eds. of Cyril Tourneur*s Plays and Poems, 
1874, etc. See L. 0. Collins, Life and 
Memoirs of John Churton Collins, 1912. 

Collins. Michael (1890-1922), Irish 
revolutionary general, 6. Woodfiold, Clona- 
kllty, co. Cork. He was the youngest son 
of a family of 8 of a farmer, John C., whose 
wife was 40 years his junior. Ho was 
educ. at a national school, and was em¬ 
ployed in London in the post office and 
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afterwards In an aooountant’s office. In 1 See Miles Franklin in association with 


Easter week, 1916, he took part in the 
seizure of the Dublin G.P.O. (see Binn 
Fein); after the failure of the ‘rising* he 
xvas imprisoned in Stafford Jail and in 
Prongoch camp, Merioneth, from which he 
was released before Christmas, 1916. In 
1918 ho was imprisoned In Sligo jail for 
sedition; in the same year he was elected 
parliamentary representative for oo. Cork, 
and took his seat in the republican Dali 
Eireann. He assisted the escape of 
Eamon De Valera (q.v.) from Lincoln Jail 
in 1919. C. was minister for finance in 
the gov. set up by the republicans, and 
also head of the intelligence dept of the 
revolutionary army. By 1920 a reward 
of £10,000 was offered for his arrest, but 
he was noted for the fearlessness with 
which he went about and evaded capture. 
It was chiefly through the influence of C. 
that the Brit, treaty terms, which led to 
the setting up of the Irish Free State, wore 
accepted by Dali Eireann. On the death 
of Arthur (iriflith (q.v.) in 1922 C. became 
head of the Irish Gov. He entered into 
discusHions with the N. Irish Unionists 
while at the same time fighting the repub¬ 
lican irreconcilablee in the Free State. 
Ho was ambushed by republicans and shot 
dead while motoring from Sklbbereen to 
Cork on 22 Aug. 1922. 

Collins, Mortimer (1827-76), novelist, ft. 
Plymouth. For a time he taught niathe- 
matfes in Guernsey. He settled in Berks 
to adopt a literary life, Avrlting chiefly for 
periodicals, and also wToto occasional and 
humorous verse. His chief novels are 
Sweet Anne Pnpe, 1868, Two Plunges for a 
Pearl, 1872, Mr Carrington, 1873, under 
the pseudonym of ‘Robert Tumor 
Cotton,* and A Fight with Fortune, 
1876. 

‘Collins, Tom’ (Joseph Furphy) (1843- 
1912), Australian novelist, ft. Yarra Glen, 
Victoria. His parents wore sturdy sett¬ 
lers of N. Irish stock who valued books 
and education. Taught first by his 
mother, he later fttondod Kyneton State 
School; he had a scholarly mind and read 
widely. By turns he was farm hand, 
l»rosi>ector, engine expert, road contractor, 
and bullock driver. In his middle forties, 
he became a clerk in his brother’s foundry 
at Shepparton where ho began to write for 
the Sydneif Pullet in, and to work on his 
novel Such is Life. This was finished in 
1897 and pub. by the Bulletin in 1903 
after a large section had been taken out. 
The discarded chapters, entitled Rigby’s 
Romance, appeared serially in the Broken 
HIU Barrier Truth, 190,')-6, and were pub. 
posthumously in revised form as a 
separate book in 1921. Such is Life is a 
novel about the human comedy as FYirphy 
saw It when driving his bullock team up 
and down the country. Furphy writes 
with originality, vigour, and dry humour, 
his stylo is discursive, and he deliberately 
avoids any suggestion of conventional 
plot. In this book, the 2 streams of 
Australian writing, the Eng. literary tra¬ 
dition and the folklore of the Australtan 
outback, enrich each other. Such is Life 
Is an Australian classic which takes its 
place beside the great picaresque novels. 


Kate Baker, Jos^m Furphy, 1944. See 
also AU8TRALIA.N LITEIIATITBE. 

Collins, William (1721-69), poet, ft. 
Chichester, son of a prosperous hatter. 
He become a scholar of Winchester, and 
there formed a close friendship with 
Joseph Worton. In 1740 he went to 
Oxford, matriculating from Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, shortly before Warton went to Oriel, 
and the following year he obtained a 
demyshlp at Magdalen. He graduated in 
1743 and then went to London in pursuit 
of a literary career. Tliere he endured 
much privation and even suffered Im¬ 
prisonment for debt. Johnson befriended 
him, and he was Intimate with Thomson. 
In 1749 he was relieved by an imcle’s 
legacy, but it was too late, for he was too 
broken in health and spirits, and from 
despondency he fell into insanity and d. a 
physical and mental wreck at Chichester, 
in the home of his sister. The beginning 
of his melancholy began with disappoint¬ 
ment over the reception of Ills poems, 
especially his Odes. Posterity has signally 
reversed the judgment of his contem¬ 
poraries and has placed him at the head 
of the lyrists of his age. He did not write 
much, but all that ho wrote Is the precious 
outcome of a warm heart allied tu a pure 
sense of beauty. His first pub. work 
was a small vol. of poems, including 
the Persian (afterwards called Oriental) 
Eclogues, 1742; but his prin. work was 
his Odes, 1746 (dated 1747), including 
those to Evening and The Passions, which 
will live as long as the language. His 
other works are Ferses address’d to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, 1743, Ode on the Death 
of Thomson, 1749, Dirge in Cymbeline, 
1749, and the unfinished Superstitions 
of the Scottish Highlands (written 1749; 
printed 1788, after discovery by Dr 
Alexander Carlyle). In poetical taste C. 
was in full sympathy with Warton, but so 
far outshines him that It may be assumed 
that Warton’s critical work owes every¬ 
thing to C. and, If that be so, C. was the 
real innovator in literary criticism and 
the clxiof herald of the Romantic school. 
C.’s poetrj" is distinguished by liigh 
imaginative quality, and by exqiiisittdy 
felicitous descriptive phrases. C.’h re¬ 
vival of obsolete words such as ‘lorn,’ 
‘westering,’ an<l others came naturally to 
him, were a geuuino part of the dialect in 
which C. thought, and were a necessary 
revival if the language was to regain its 
power of true poetic expression. His¬ 
torically, perhaps, the most remarkable of 
all C.'s poems is the Ode on the Super¬ 
stitions of the Highlands, a most Important 
poem in the early Romantic movement 
and the return of imagination to Eng. 
poetry. See memoirs prefixed to A. 
Dyce’s od. of the Poetical Works, 1827; M. 
Thomas’s Aldino ed., 1858, 1894; H. W. 
Garrod, Collins, 1928. 

Collins, William (1788-1847), landscape 
and figure painter, ft. London. In 1807 
he became a student at the Royal Aoafl- 
emy, and in 1820 was elected R.A. He 
exhibited 121 pictures in 40 years at the 
Royal Academy, mainly incidents of 
everyday life with landscapes. ‘As 
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Happy as a Hlng* (Tate GaJlery) Is repre¬ 
sentative. 

Collins, William Wilkie (1824-89). 
novelist, 6. London. He was the son of 
a well-known artist who named him after 
Sir David Wilkie, the R.A. Edno. pri¬ 
vately, he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
and called to the Bar in 1851. In 1848 
he wrote a life of his father, and in 1850 
pub. his first novel, Antonina, In 1851 
he formed a friendship with Charles 
Dickens, with whom he collaborated in a 
number of works. He is best remembered 
for The Woman in White^ 1860, a mystery 
story, and The Moonstone, 1868, which 
T. S. Eliot once termed * the first, the long¬ 
est, and the best of detective novels.* 
C.’s power to create and maintain suspense 
places him with Poe as a pioneer of the 
thriller. Others of his novels are Hide 
and Seek, 1854, No Name, 1862, and 
Armadale, 1866. His plays include A 
Message from the Sea, 1861, written with 
Dickens, and The New Magdalen, 1873. 
See life by K. Robinson, 1951. 

ColUnson, Sir Richard (1811-83), ad¬ 
miral, who sailed in the Enterprise for the 
relief of Sir John Franklin. He was not 
successful, but in spite of this fact his 
addition to geographical knowledge was 
considerable. See his Journal of H.M.S. 

* Enterprise,* 1850—5, 1889. 

Collio, It. tn in Lombardy (q.v.), 19 m. 
NNE. of Brescia (q.v,). There are iron 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. 3000. 

Collioure, Fr. fishing-port in the dept of 
Pyr6n6os-Orlen tales, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It is a popular bathing resort. 
Pop. 2400. 

Collision of Ships. Giving to the danger 
of collision at sea, ‘rules of the road,’ 
covering the conduct of neighbouring 
vessels, have been adopted by ail civUIsed 
nations. The most important are as fol¬ 
lows; Any vessel overtaking another 
must keep out of its way. A steamship 
must always keep out of the way of a 
sailing vessel (except when being over¬ 
taken by the sailing vessel). In the case 
of 2 sailing vessels, the one running free 
keeps out of the way of the one close 
hatded; or, If both are close hauled, the 
one on the port tack keeps out of the way 
of the one on the starboard tack; the one 
with the wind free on the port side keeps 
out of the way of the one with the wind 
free on the starboard side, or, if both have 
the wind free on the same side, the one to 
windward keeps out of the wav of the one 
to leeward, while the one with the wind aft 
keeps out of the way of the other. In the 
case of 2 steamslilps, when meeting end 
on both turn to starboard; when crossing, 
the one having the other on its starboard 
Sid© keeps out of the way of the other. 
An elaborate system of lights and signals 
exists to minimise danger of collision at 
night, and sirens and hooters are em¬ 
ployed in fogs, when the chances of colli¬ 
sion are greatly Increased. The increas¬ 
ing use of radar (q.v.) navigational guides 
on vessels and in harbours is permitting 
the attainment of a high degree of safety 
under such conditions. Of recent years 
the lane system, of Amer. origin, by 
which each lino of vessels is required to 


keep to a definite track, has come into 
vogue, particularly among the trans¬ 
atlantic steamers. Notwithstanding all 
the precautions, however, the proportion 
of casualties due to collision, espeoially in 
the fairways leading to crowded harbours, 
etc., is high. With regard to the legal 
aspect of collisions, when the fault can¬ 
not bo brought home to either party, the 
cost of the damage done is usually shared 
betw'oen them. When the collision ia 
clearly the fault of one party, that one 
bears Its own loss, and pays for the 
damage done to the other. Collision 
comes within the scope of marine in- 
suranco. 

Collodion, thick colourless liquid, ob¬ 
tained by dissolving pyroxylin in a mix¬ 
ture of ether and alcohol. This liquid 
evaporates quickly on exposure to air, 
leaving a film of pyroxylin, which is 
colourless and rough. It is used in photo¬ 
graphy (q.v.). There are sev. forms of C., 
each ^th Its particular use in medicine. 
If a little castor oil and Canada balsam be 
added to the solution, a flexile or flexible 
C. is obtained which is used for protecting 
woimds from the air, etc. Again, sali¬ 
cylic acid and Indian hemp added to the 
ordinary C. give salicylic C., w'hich is used 
as a corn cure. 

Colloids, name originally given by 
Thomas Graham In the middle of the 19th 
cent, to certain substances which, In 
apparent solution, do not possess the 
power of passing through a parchment 
membrane. Glue is a typical example; 
hence the name colloid (Gk, kolla, glue). 
Other C. are gum, starch, caramel, and 
white of egg, as well as protoplasm, the 
actual seat of life in all living organisms. 
More recent work has shown that any 
substance can be obtained in the coUoida) 
state imder suitable conditions; thus 
water, alcohol, and various metals have 
all been made to behave as C. In a 
colloidal solution it is believed that the 
particles of the colloid, which are elec¬ 
trically charged, are so small as to be kept 
in suspension by molecular bombardment 
from the liquid. The colloid is easily 
coagulated or precipitated from its solu¬ 
tion, e.g. by the addition of electrolytes, 
though coagulation can be rendered more 
difficult, if stability is desired, by the 
addition of certain protective substances 
such as tannin or gelatine. Coagulation 
may also be effected in many cases by the 
action of heat, as, for example, when whit© 
of egg is heated to about 70* C. A col¬ 
loidal solution that retains the liquid 
form is known as a aol, but many C. can 
retain the colloidal state even when the 
solutions set to a jelly or gel. Ordinary 
cooking gelatine represents such a gel; 
although it appears to be dry it neverthe¬ 
less contains a large quantity of water— 
about one-seventh of the total weight. A 
study of C. has thrown much light on the 
mechanism of life processes and has also 
proved of groat assistance in sev. In¬ 
dustries, notably the rubber industry and! 
the manuf. of viscose rayon. 

Collot d*Herbois, Jean Marie (1750-96), 
Fr. revolutionary, b, Paris. He was an 
actor. When the revolution broke out he 
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was at first a moderate supporter of it» but friend of Garrick, he had no dlfhoulty in 
soon adopted extrcninist views. He be- inducing him to produce Polly Uo7iey‘ 
came a Jacobin, a member of the national oombe at Drury Lane Theatre In 1760. 
convention, and of the Committee of The success of this piece confirmed him 
Public Safety. He was sent to crush the in his intention to devote himself to the 
Girondist revolt at Lyons, and gained oomposition of dramatio literature, and 
notoriety for his cruelties by his nlood- during his life ho wrote a great number of 
thirsty proceedings there. In 1794 an plays, the best of which are, perhai>8. The 
attempt was made to assassinate C., but Jealous Wife^ 1761, and (in collaboration 
this only increased his popularity. Lator with Garrick) The Clandestine Marriage, 
he was denounced and banished to 1766. Possessed of considerable private 
Cayenne in 1795, where he d. the following means, he led a very pleasant existence, 
year. finding his greatest delight in the company 

Collotype, planographic printing pro- of Johnson, Goldsmith, and other mem- 
cess used for fine art reproductions and bers of the Literary Club, of which he was 
book illustrations. The process uses no a member. For many years he had a 
screen, which enables it txi print very fine liaison with Miss Ford, a minor actress, 
lines and simultaneously a continuous whom eventually he married, and by her 
gradation from solid to lightest tones, he had a son, George C. the Younger 
The printing plate, coated with bi- (1762-1836), who was edne. at a private} 
chromate-sensitised gelatine emulsion, is school, and afterwards at Oxford and 
exposed in contact with a lateraUy re- Aberdeen. Like his father he was 

versed negative. Exposure to light destined for the Bar, but he too aban- 

hardens the emulsion in proportion to doned his legal studies and wrote for the 
the transparency of the negative. After stage. His first production. In 1782, was 
exposure the bichromate is removed by The Female DratneUist, The list of his 
washing and the plate is left to dry. plays and other works is very lon^. They 
Prior to printing the plate is covered with include the opera Inkle and Tanco, 1787, 
a mixture of glycerine and water, which it founded on Steele’s story in the Spectator, 
absorbs in inverse ratio to its hardening. The Heir at Law, 1797, and John Bull, 

The hardest i>arts absorb little, the 1803. The father had at one time had a 

softest a maximum of moisture. The Ink share in Covent Garden; the son in 1794 
rolled over the plate is accepted in pro- purchased the patent of the Haymarkct 
portion to Its liardening and rejected In Theatre: both were most unfortunate 
projiortlon to its moisture content. The iu their managerial ventures. In 1820 
result 1h a positive Image of the negative George IV appointed the younger C. 
printed down. Printing is slow, plates lieutenant of the yeomen of the guard, 
do not yield more than 1000 to 1500 but allowed him subsequently to sell this 
impressions, but the best results are un- post. Ho was appointed examiner of 
surpassed for rendering of fine detail and plays in 1824, wliich ofllce lie held until 
accurate colour. bis death 12 years later. He pub. his 

Collusion, in a wide sense, connotes any Random Recollections in 1830. Se4> J. 
agreement between 2 or more persons Gon&it, Some Account of the English Stage 
to defraud another person of his rights, from 1660 to 1830, 1832; R. B. Peake, 
or to attain an object forbidden by law. Memoirs of the Colman Family, 1841; 
In a narrower sense it denotes the par- E. R. Page, George Colman the Elder, 
ticular fraud of a secret bargain between 1732-9i, 1935. 

2 or more persons whereby 1 person agrees Colman, Samuel (1832-1920), Amer. 
to bring a bogus action agai^t the other landscape painter, 0. Portland, Maine, 
or others, so as to obtain a judgment. He came to Europe and studied at Paris, 
verdict, or decision which could not be Rome, and Dresden. He was the foundcir 
obtained if the court knew all the facts, of the Amer. Society of Painters in Water 
A judgment obtained by C. is void, but Coloiups in 1866. Nearly all his works 
ill the former state of Eng. real property are seascapes, such as hla ‘Venetian 
law, and in most anct systems of law, Fishing Boat,’ ‘Two Boats on the Hud- 
collusive or fictitious suits to obtain a son,' and ‘Sunny Afternoon In the Har- 
rosult not obtainable by existing principles hour of Algiers.’ 

of law wore effectual imdor certain con- Colmar (Ger. Kolmar), Fr. tn, cap. of the 
ditions. In divorce law, C. denotes an dept of Haut-Rhin, on the Lauch. It 

X ement between husband and wife was made a free imperial city In 1226, and 
peby one of them ivill commit a was formally ceded to France in 1697. 
matrimonial offence (l.e. desertion or There was fierce fighting here in the 
adultery) in order to obtain a divorce or Second World War. C. is the most 
Judicial separation. Petitions for divorce beautiful tn in Alsace after Strasburg, and 
or judicial separation must specifloally has many anct houses, convents, and 
state that there has been no 0. If O. Is churches. It manufs. cottons, woollens, 
suspected, the queen’s proctor will inter- silks, and jute, and has breweries and 
vene to oppose the granting of a decree. tanneries. Bartholdi (q.v.) was b. here. 
Golm, see Oolumba, St. Pop. 46,100. 

Colman, George, the Elder (1732-94), Colne, tn of Lancashire, England, 
6. Florence, eon of the Brit, envoy at the situated on a trlb. of the Colder, 26 m. N. 
Tuscan court. Eduo. at Westminster and of Manchester. There are manufs. of the 
Oxford, he was called to the Bar iu 1757. highest class of woven coloured textiles 
Ho did not practise, however, having sue- and fancies, and engineering and light 
cumbod to the glamour of the stage, being leather factories. In the 14th cent, a 
determined to take up playwrlUng. A woollen industry flourished there. In 
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the Tioinity are stone quarries and brick 
works. Pop. 21^000. 

Colne, riv. ot England, rising in Esses 
near Haverhill, and flowing in a SE. 
direction, passing Halstead, Colchester, 
and Wivenhoe, k) join the N. Sea at 
Mersea is. Length 35 m, 

Colne Valley, urban dist. of the W. 
Riding of Yorks, England, on the R. 
Colne, 6 m. from Huddersfleld. Two 
reservoirs of the Huddersfleld water 
supply are at Marsden, which with Goloar, 
Linthwalte, and Slaithwaite makes up the 
dist., and a canal tunnel is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Silk, wool, and cotton milling 
are carried on. Pop. 22,184. 

Colney Hatch, former name of a hamlet 
in Middx, now in the urb. dist. of Frlem 
Barnet (q.v.). C. H. Asylum (opened in 
1851) was formerly the name of Friem 
Hospital, now a mental hosi^ital with 
accommodation for over 2300 patients. 

Colobus (Gk kolobos, docked, stunted), 
genus of monkeys (gucrzas), difiCering 
from other monkeys by the more or less 
complete suppression of the thumb. The 
C. inhabits the mt forests of central 
Africa, and is sought chiefly for the beauty 
of its skin which is jet-black, though the 
tail is white and the face brown. 

Colocynth, or Coloquintida, see Bitter 
Apple. 

Cologna, It. tu in Veneto (q.v.), 21 in. 
SE. of Verona (q.v.). It has a trade in 
cereals, wine, and hemp. Pop. 10,000. 

Cologne (Ger. Kdln; Rom. Golonia 
Agrippina), city and riv. port of Germany, 
in the Land of N. Rhine-Westphalia (q.v.), 
oil the Rhine (q.v.), 20 m. SSK. of Dtlssel- 
dorf. The main part of the city lies on the 
1. b. of the riv. 

C. has been the chief tn of the Rhineland 
since early times, and although much of it 
was reduced to ruins during the Second 
World War it still retains many buildings 
of historic interest. Greatest of these is 
the famous archlcpiscopal Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, one of the most splendid buUdings in 
Europe. The corner-stone of the cathedral 
was laid by ALTchbishop Conrad of Hoch- 
staden in 1248 on the site of an earlier 
church: the sanctuary was dedicated in 
1322, the nave was ready for use in 1388, 
and the S. tower had reached a height of 
about 180 ft in 1447. The work was then 
interrupted for some 400 years. In the 
19th cent, it was resumed, chiefly through 
the efforts of Sulpice Boi8ser6e (q.v.) who 
prevailed upon the crown prince, after¬ 
wards Frederick William IV, to use his 
influence to have the building completed. 
Great popular interest was aroused, and 
all—Catholic and Protestant alike—con¬ 
tributed to the fund for carrying out the 
work, which was directed successively by 
the architects Zwirner (d. 1861) and 
Voigtol. The cathedral was flnlshed in 
1880, and the opening ceremony took 
place in the presence of William I and the 
reigning princes of Germany. The edifice 
covers an area of nearly 7400 sq. yds; its 
nave of 5 aisles is 445 ft long, and its 
transept, with 3 aisles, is 282 ft wide. 
The height of the nave is about 200 ft, 
and that of the 2 towers 516 ft. The 
imperial boll—the Kaiserplocke —which 


weighed 543 owt. and waa cast from the 
bronze of 22 oanuona taken from the 
French, was dismantled during the First 
World War, and was replaced by another 
bell weighing some 400 cwt. Among the 
treasures of the cathedral are the medieval 
gold reliquary of the 3 Magi (whose bones 
are supposed to have been brought here by 
the Emperor Frederick I in 1162), the 
15th-cent, painting, ‘ The Adoration of the 
Magi,’ by Stefan Lochner, and the 14th- 
cent. stained glass of the choir windows. 
The cathedral suffered considerable war 
damage, but the main structure survived, 
and the important contents, including the 
archives and library, were preserved. 

Before the Second World War C. had 
more than 100 churches. Some of these 
were destroyed by bombing; others were 
badly damaged but were capable of 
restoration. Among the anct churches 
which stUI exist are St l^antaloon, a 
Romanesque basilica which contains the 
tomb of Bruno the Great (q.v.); St (Jereon, 
which has a 10-sided nave, and which 
contains relics of St Gereon and of the 350 
martyrs slain under Diocletian’s persecu¬ 
tion; St Ursula, in which arc said to rest 
the bones of St Ursula (q.v.) and her com¬ 
panions; St Andreas, in which is buried 
Albertus Magnus (q.v.); and the Minorite 
church, where is the tomb of Duns Scotus 
(<l.v.). The Festhans of the Merchants of 
which was severely damaged by bomb¬ 
ing, has been rebuilt, and it was decided 
also to reconstruct the Gothic Hathaus, of 
widch only the Renaissance portico had 
escaped ruin. 

The medieval limits of the city can still 
bo detected in the semicircular avenues 
which mark the lino of the old walls, and 
.3 of the anct city gates still stand. Among 
relics of Rom. times are a lst-.3rd-cent. 
tower and the so-called ‘ Dionysius Mosaic ’ 
—tlio mosaic floor of a villa—which was 
discovered during excavations near the 
cathedral in 1941. In recent years whole 
streets of new buildings have been erected 
to replace those destroyed. Some of these 
modem buildings, in particular the com¬ 
mercial stmetures, are very fine. The 
Adenauer Hills, huge mounds of rubble 
covered with earth and planted with 
shrubs, are a feature of the oit 3 '. C. is a 
cultural centre of great importance. Its 
univ-, founded in 1388 and closed in 1798 
by Napoleon, was refoimded in 1919. 
There nre also numerous ucndemies giving 
instruction in the arts and in sclentlflc 
subjects, and there are notable museums 
and botanical and zoological gardens. 
A famous folk festival is held each year 
before the beginning of Lent, and a trade 
fair is also held. The commercial im¬ 
portance of the city in modern times is 
largely due to its situation in a lignite¬ 
mining area and to its position as a centre 
of riv., road, and rail communications. 
Its chief Industries are the manuf. of 
metals, machinery, textiles, beer, chemi¬ 
cals, and foodstufiCs. Pop. 701,000. 

Jlistory to 1919. C, was foimded c. 
37 no by the Ubii, who were compelled by 
Agrippa (q.v.) to migrate from the r. b. to 
the 1. h. of the Rhine. In ai> 51 a colony 
of Rom. veterans was estab. on the spot by 
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Agrippina the Younger (q.v,), after whom 
it was named. In 308 a stone bridge 
across the riv. was begun by Constiintinus 
I; this was later destroyed by the Nor¬ 
mans. It was the seat of a bishop from 
very early times, and was made an arch¬ 
bishopric by Charlemagne (q.v.) In 785. 
For a long period the archbishop and the 
citizens were at variance, but municipal 
independence was finally estab. at the 
battle of Worringen In 1299. C. entered 
the Hanseatic League (q.v.) In 1201, and 
contended with Ltlbeck for pre-eminence. 
Until the 16th cent, it mainiained a great 
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1918, and Sir Ciharles Fergusson made his 
formal entry on 11 Deo., and on 12 Dec. 
the Brit, troops took possession of the 
Rhine bridgeheads. Later, on the estah. 
of the oommission, the regime of the 
governor was replaced by that of a general 
officer oommanding-in-chief, with H.Q, 
in the famous Dom, Gen. (later Field 
Marshal) Sir Wm Robertson being the 
first commander in-chief of the Rhine 
Army. The area of the Brit, occupation 
was about 1034 sq. m. and the civil ad¬ 
ministration was under the C. sub-com¬ 
missioner of the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
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commercial prosperity, but its fortunes 
then dooiiued. It was incorporated with 
France at the peace of Campo Formic 
(q.v.) in 1797, but was assigned to Prussia 
la 1815 by the ('ongress of Vienna (q.v.). 
In the industrial revolution of the IDtli 
cent, its prosperity again returned; large 
areas of the city were rebuilt and its 
boundaries were extended. The oom- 
merol«il importance of the city continued 
to increase throughout the cent. 

History (1919-45). C. was garrisoned, 
after the armistice of 1918, by the Brit. 
Rhine Army of Occupation, and this occu¬ 
pation continued until 1925, when the 
forces were transferred to Wiesbaden. 
Previous to the setting up of the Inter¬ 
filed Rhineland High Commission, tlie 
C. zone was placed under Sir Charles 
Feigusson as military governor. The 
Brit, cavalry patrols entered C. on 6 Dec. 


High Commission, who was assisted by a 
number of Krois officers. The civil ad¬ 
ministration was errafted on to the Ger. 
system, of which the Kreis, or dist., was 
the unit. Civil order was maintained 
portly hy the Brit, military police and 
partly by the C. civil polie^j. By the 
terms of the Rhineland agreement (which 
the high commission w’os called Into being 
to administer) 75 per cent of the police 
had, for military reasons, to be recruited 
from the Rhineland area itself. The occu¬ 
pation of C. was, throughout, of a peaceful 
nature, and the Brit, regime was marked 
by a spirit of moderation. The Brit, 
military governor’s first difficulty was 
in dealing with a series of strikes. The 
governor estab. arbitration courts, equit¬ 
able solutions of labour troubles were 
foimd, and the time came when the Ger. 
workmen appealed to the Brit, authorities 
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ae a matter of cottree, for the care of the 
commission throiMSThout its existence was 
the over-recurrent strike. Later, under 
the regime of the commander-in-ohief, 
Brit, milltaiy cotirts were also set up, to 
try all offences committed within the 
occupied zone. These courts gave satis¬ 
faction, and a high tribute was paid to 
their sense of justice at the close of the 
occupation, and also to the orderliness of 
the occupation generally, by Dr Aden¬ 
auer, the Oberblirgermeiater of C., and 
Graf Adelmann, the Regierungsprftsident, 
the high offloial responsible for the Ger. 
administration in the Brit. zone. A 
delicate period supervened when the Fr. 
and Belgian troops entered the Ruhr 
{see Ruhr). The military and civil 
authorities in the C. area had to keep their 
zone free from incidents which were daily 
occurring in the Rulir and in other parts 
of the Rhineland, as a result of the Gor. 
policy of passive resistance. The relations 
between the Brit. Aimy and the people of 
C. were always correct, and if there was 
no attempt by authority to promote social 
relations between the army and the tahab., 
it was because a service order was im¬ 
plicitly obeyed; but none the less as 
between the Brit, soldier and the Hauefrau 
of his billet in C. relations were cordial. 
One beneficial effect of this sequel to the 
M'dr on 0. was that, for the mut time in 
its hist., the city was free from the fetters 
of fortress works. For, by the peace 
treaty, fortification of C. was prohibited, 
and the fortress works existing were 
accordingly razed. This gave the city 
municipal authorities a golden chance of 
getting olear of C.*s encircling bonds and 
so extending its developments laterally 
with the Rhine. This opportunity they 
were not slow to seize, as has been 
evidenced by the tn-planning and 
riv.-harbour schemes. 

BomHng and capture of Cologne in the 
Second World War. C. was frequently 
bombed in the Second World War by the 
R.A.F., beginning with a heavy assault 
on the night of 13 Mar. 1942. On the 
night of 30 May 1942 over 1100 planes 
of all types were concentrated in a mass 
attack against the city lasting 90 min. 
It was a blow which devastated nearly 
one-tenth of the entire metropolitcm area, 
practically destroying the old tn, and 
wrecking whole industrial areas. This 
raid cost the R.A.F. some 44 planes. 
There were 3 more devastating raids 
beginning 28 June 1942, in which the 
R.A.F. destroyed over 80 per cent of the 
central city area and 75 per cent of the 
other fully built-up dists. on the W. bank 
of the Rhine. In all about 80 factories 
were hit in the 3 raids. Railway com¬ 
munications also suffered, over 1000 
wagons and 300 coaches being damaged. 
Cable works, shell-fuse factories, chemical 
works, and an aluminium foundry were 
hit. The factories of 3 well-known firms 
—Humbolt-Deutz, makers of internal 
combustion engines, lorries, and tractors; 
Gottfried Hagen, makers of accumulators 
and submarine batteries; and Felton & 
Guillaume, cable and wire hawser makers 
—were all badly damaged. Some 18 air¬ 


craft were lost In a farther night attack on 
15 Oct. 1942. In the first 3 months of 
1943 C., with its U-boat equipment plants, 
was raided sev. times. There was a 
higher proportion of heavy bombers in 
use than in the big raid of 30 May 1942, 
which meant that a greater weight of 
bombs could be dropped by fewer planes 
and with proportionally smaller losses. 
By the summer of 1943 there had been 
116 raids on C., this being more than the 
number on any other tn in the Ruhr 
(Duisburg being next with 60 raids). 
There were yet more attacks in 1944, and 
by 1946 C. was over 60 per cent destroyed, 
with more than 2000 ac. laid in ruins. 

Amer. forces began to advance towards 
C. in Nov. 1944, but were held up by 
Rundstedt’s counter-offensive in the Ar¬ 
dennes. When this attack was checked 
the Allies launched a counter-offensive in 
the general direction of Bastogne-C. In 
Mar. (1945). while the Amer. Ninth Army 
was pushing to the Rhine in its sector, 
the First Amer. Army was exi>loiting its 
successful crossing of the Roer and thrust¬ 
ing towards C. In the First Army drive 
towards the city heavy opposition was for 
a time encountered E. of the Erft C'anal, 
but the 3 Ger. armoured formations 
blocking the allied advance were dispersed 
by strong allied air attacks, and on 5 Mar. 
the advance elements of 7 th Corps were 
entering C. By the afternoon of 7 Mar. 
the city was entirely In Amer. hands, tho 
Ger. resistance having collapsed once the 
allied forces had reached the outskirts. 
This success had a profound effect on 
subsequent operations, as the divs. which 
would have been used to Invest C. became 
available to assist tn exploiting the great 
opportunity dramatically offered by 
reason of the Remagen crossing. {See 
further under Western Front in Seconi> 
WoBiJ) War; World War, First; 
WoRiJ> War, Second.) 

* Cologne Poet,' see Army News Sek- 
VZOEB. 

Cdomb, Philip Howard (1831-99), vice- 
admiral, inventor, and biographer, b. 
Scotland. In 1852 he saw active service 
in tho Burmese war. Ho was the inventor 
of the system known os C.’s flfishlng 
signals, which has been adopted all over 
the world. He wrote Essays on Naval 
Defence, 1893, and other works. 

Colombss, Fr. tn in the dept of Seine, 
a NW. suburb of Paris. It has the 
remains of a ch&teau whore Queen 
Henrietta Maria (q.v.) d. There is a 
large sports stadium. It has chemical, 
oil, and food-processing industries. Pop. 
61,000. 

Colombia, NW. rep. of S. America. It 
Is situated between 2° 40' S. and 12® 25' 
N. lat. and 68® and 79® W. long. It is 
boxmded on the N. by tho Caribbean Sea, 
on the E. by Venezuela, on the S. by 
Brazil and Peru, on the SW. by Eonador, 
on the W, by the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the NW. by the Gulf of Darien. It is 
divided Into 16 depts, 5 intendencies, 
and 3 commissaries. Its area is esti¬ 
mated at some 439,828 sq. m., and there 
are 1100 m. of coast on the Caribbean Sea 
and 1040 m. on the Pacific. 
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HiBtory. The earliest records of C. go 
back to about the year 1500, when the 
Sp. navigator, Alonzo de Ojeda, settled 
ou the coast near the snow-covered range 
of Santa Marta, which had already been 
discovered by another Spaniard, Rodrigo 
de Bostidas. But the coast is generally 
said to have been visited in 1502 by 
Christopher Columbus—whence its name. 
This ter. was granted to Ojeda by the 
Sp. Crown, and soon after the portion 
adjoining was bestowed upon another 
explorer, Nicuesa. These 2 ters.. called 
respectively Nueva Andalucla and Castilla 
de Oro, became united in 1514 into the 
prov. of Tierra-firma, with Pedro Arias 


1811, when the revolution became formal, 
till 1821, when New Granada, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador became united under the 
name of C., incessant war was waged with 
that country. Union waa effected by 
Simdn Bolivar, bnt at his death in 1830 
Venezuela and Ecuador seceded, and in 
1831 C. called itself the Rep. of New 
Granada. It hae remained much the 
same since then territorially, bnt with 
different constitutions and names. 

Like all the reps, of S. America it is 
divided into 2 factions, tho Conserva¬ 
tives, whose object is centralisation, and 
the Democrats, whose aim is decentralisa¬ 
tion, with complete autonomy for each 
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de Avila as its governor. With the 
estnb. of these colonies and the discovery 
of the South Sea by Balboa, a direction 
w’as given to tho exploration of C. The 
large Il.s Atrato, Cauoa, and Magdalena 
wore explored and conquered in ISSe-I. 
Quesada penetrated along the Magdalena 
as far as Bogotd, the ohief tn then, and 
still the cap. To this port of the country 
the name of Now Granada was given, 
and this continued to be the offloial 
name until C. won its independence. 
Next followed expeditions to the E. and 
SE, in search of the ‘Gilded Mon*— 
‘El Dorado’; from these an extension of 
geographical knowledge was the only 
result. By the middle of the cent. Sp. 
power was fairly estab., and nourishing 
coastal tns were springing up. In 1663 
Now Granada formed part of the Sp. 
viceroyalty of Peni, but after many 
vicissitudes it was constituted a separate 
vioeroyalty in 1751. Extreme measures 
of taxation and exorbitant duties pro¬ 
voked a revolt against Spain, and from 


state. Up to 1886 its constitution was 
that of a federal rep.; at that date its 
states became depts. From 1889 to 1902 
civil war was waged intermittently, and 
resulted in the triumph of the centralist 
forces over the revolutionaries. At the 
present day the executive authority is 
vested in a president elected lor 4 years, 
assisted by a Cabinet of 6 ministers. Dr 
Laureono Gomez, the Conservative leader, 
was elected unopposed in Nov. 1949 and 
installed in Aug. 1950. He asked for sick 
leave in Nov. 1951. Lt.-Gen. Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla took over after a bloodless 
coup in June 1953, and exercised an 
authoritarian control over tho gov. A 
rigorous gov. censorship ou Colombian 
newspapers and news broadcasts was 
introduced, which was abolished when 
Gen. Rojas's dictatorship was suddenly 
overthrown In May 1957. A military 
junta took over the gov. 

Topopraphy. The surface of C. is varied. 
In the W. there are lofty mts; in the E. 
there are vast lltmos and forest plains. 
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watered by tribs. of tbe Amazon and 
Orinoco. Tbe mt system of the cotmtry 
consists of tbe 3 spurs of tbe Andes, 
which spring out fan-bke from tbe plat¬ 
eau of Pasto in tbe SW.; these are tbe 
W.» Central, and E, Cordilleras. Besides 
these chief ranges there are, in the N., 
the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta and 
the low Bando range along the NW. coast 
and extending into Panama. The prin. 
rivs. are the Magdalena and its trib. the 
Cauca, rising in the Central Cordillera 
and flowing into the Caribbean Sea; sev. 
tribs. of the Amazon in the E.; and the 
Patia, flowing into the Pacific, after 
making its way through a. gorge 10,000 
to 12,000 ft high in the cliffs. One of the 
tribs. of the Patia, the Carclii or Upper 
Guiatara, is spanned hy the Rumiohaca 
Arch or Inca’s Bridge of natural stone. 
On the Rio Bogota is the great fall of 
Tequendama, 480 ft high. Other rivs. are 
the Caquetd and the Putumayo. The 
climate of C. is determined by the double 
influence of lat. and altitude. Situated 
entirely in the tropical zone, its days 
and nights are of equal length, and it has 
2 seasons—the wet and the dry. The 
country includes every altitude from sea 
level to upwards of 18,000 ft in the region 
of perpetual snow; it has therefore every 
temp., from that of the torrid zone to 
that of the frigid. The lowland portions, 
covered with dense forest, have an in¬ 
tensely hot climate; the inland mt region 
is comparatively cool. The wide-stretch¬ 
ing plateaux of the E. Cordilleras have a 
cool and healthy climate. This regrlon is 
the most thickly populated of the rep.; 
in it Is Bogota, the cap., 8694 ft above the 
sea. The cUmate of the ter. of Panama 
is exceedingly unwholesome, and in parts 
of the dopts of Bolivar and Magd^ena 
marsh fevers are rife. Sanitation is now 
being satisfactorily developed. 

Oovernment. In normal times Congress 
is composed of 2 chambers, a House of 
Representatives, elected by direct vote, 
and a Senate, elected (before 1945) by 
indirect vote, but, by an Act of 1945, the 
senators are now elected by direct vote of 
the electorate instead of indirectly by the 
departmental assemblies. Congress meets 
annually at Bogotd in July. Women, 
though conceded citizenship, are expressly 
debarred from voting (as are members of 
the army and the police) and from elec¬ 
tive office. 

The prolonged Panama dispute be¬ 
tween C. and the U.S.A, was at lost 
concluded in 1922. Panama had seceded 
in 1856, rejoined the rep. again, and again 
seceded in 1903. The U.S.A. recognised 
the independence of Panama, but it was 
not until 1922 that a treaty was ratified 
whereby the independence of Panama 
was estab., while C. received an indemnity 
of $50,000,000 as compensation. There 
was another dispute in 1925, with Ecua¬ 
dor, arising out of a treaty recognising 
Peru’s claim to sev. thousand sq. m. of 
ter. in the Amazon valley which Ecuador 
had coded to C. In 1931 a boundary 
commission began the work of delimiting 
C.’s boundaries with Brazil and Venezuela 
as agreed by treaties, thus terminating 


disputes of more than a cent.’s standing. 
In 1926 O. was elected to membership of 
the council of the League of Nations and 
is now a member of U.N.O. 

PopulatioUf educaiion, aiid religion. The 
pop. of C. is estimated at 12,600,000, 
of which only 160,000 are Indians. More 
than nine-tenths are whites and half- 
castes, and the chief centres of pop. are 
the upper valleys of the Magdalena and 
Oanca, where the climate is delightful and 
OToln grows. The white pop. is of 8p. 
descent, and there are besides those the 
mestizos, of mixed Sp. and Indian blood, 
and the few Indians. Slavery was finally 
abolished in 1852. Primary education 
is, and has since 1870 been, free, but is 
not compulsory; and there are nearly 
12,500 public elementary schools, with 
upwards of 650,000 pupils. There are 037 
high schools with 26,500 pupils, and a 
number of vocational, agric., art, and re¬ 
ligious schools; besides 63 colleges and 
28 institutions of univ. rank, with 12,000 
students. The National Univ. in Bogota 
was founded in 1573; in the dopts are 
14 other unJvs., including AtlAntieu at 
Barranquilla, Antioqula and Pontilicia 
Universidad Catdlica Bolivarianaat Medel¬ 
lin, Cartagena Univ. at Cartagena, (>auca 
at Popayan, and Narino at Pasto. The 
chief tns are Bogota, Medellin, Barran¬ 
quilla, Cali, Cartagena, Manizales, Ci'icutn,, 
Bucaramanga, and Santa Marta. The 
state religion is Rom. Catholic. There 
arc 4 archbishops. 

Industries^ minerals, etc. Chief indus¬ 
tries are petroleum, agriculture, mining. 
The forests are extensive; there are 
mahogany, cedar, fustic, and other dye- 
woods, and there are medicinal plants. 
The prin. products are coffee, cotton, 
plantains and bananas, and, in hoiuo 
parts, tobacco, wheat, and other cereals. 
Banana exports in 1941 were over 
2,250,000 stems, but owing to disetise 
exports ceased in the following year, but 
in 1946 reached a total of 40,000 tons, 
and in 1954 reached a new record of nearly 
8 million. C. is the largest producer of 
mild coffee, tlio demand for which is not 
affected by over-production in Brazil. 
Nearly two-thirds of the coffee goes to 
the U.S.A. Oil was discovered in 1922 
and the chief wells are at Barrancabermeja 
on the Magdalena R., whence a pipe line 
runs to Cartagena, 360 m. away. The 
output in 1954 was over 39,900,000 
barrels. The mineral wealth is groat. 
There is a large ann. output of gold and 
silver, and rich deposits of copper, lead, 
mercury. Iron, platinum, and salt (from 
the mines in Zipaquira covering hundreds 
of sq. m.) are found. The famous 
emerald mines of Muzo and Cbsquez are 
a gov. monopoly. The manufacturing 
industry is relatlvcdy unimportant, but 
in the larger tns many articles in common 
use are produced; among these are cotton 
textiles, shoes, hosiery, matches, sugar, 
liquors, flour, and bricks. The exports, 
in addition to gold, are coffee, petroleum, 
bananas, hides and skins, and platinum. 
The imports are textiles, machinery, metal 
manufs., cars and lorries, and chemical 
mannfa. The value of trade in 1954 
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was: Imports, £240,000,000; Exports, 
£238,000,000. 

OommuniccMons, In C. there are 1914 
m. of railways, and some 16,000 m. of 
motor highways, but though some im- 

J >rovement has been made in recent years 
n railroad and wagon road communica¬ 
tion and riv. navigation, railways and 
roads are still in their infancy owing to 
the mountainous terrain, w’liich makes 
construction costly and difficult. There is 
tv daily passenger and raaU service between 
Bogota and Barranquilla and extensive 
inland and foreign air connections. New 


with 420,000 inhab. The harbour, whioh 
has an area of 1 sq. m., and is protected 
by 4 magnificent break'^waters, affords 
6helter«for 46 ocean-going steamers during 
the SW. monsoon and 39 during the N£. 
There are a graving-dook and a coaling 
depot. O. has broad streets with fine 
buildings and hotels. The business 
quarter, called Pettah. which is iiv the 
form of a bazaar, lies to the E. To the 
N. extends the quarter of St Paul, with 
extensive Catholic and Anglican colleges. 
Wolfendahl church, built in 1749, is the 
most interesting and complete of th(3 few 
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York can be reached in 2 clays and mall 
gets to England a week or 9 days after 
leaving Bogotd. There are wireless 
stations at Barranquilla, Bogotd, Cali, and 
Ciicuta. Defence. The iiavj^ consists of 
2 destroyers, 3 frigates, and 32 other croft, 
with personnel 2600; the standing army 
consists of about 12,000 men. See G. Mol- 
lien, Travels in the Republic of Colombia in 
the years 1822 and 1823 (trans.), 1824; H, 
Bingham, Journal of an Expedition across 
Venezuela and Colombia, 1909; P. J. Eder, 
Colombia, 1913: G. Arholeda, Historia 
Contempordnea de Colombia, Bogotd, 1910; 
B. B. Cunninghaine-Graham, Cartagena 
and the. Banks of the Sinu, 1920; B. Niles, 
Colotnlnq, Land of Miracles, 1926; E. 
Taylor Parks, Colombia and the United 
States, 1764-1934, 1935; J. M. Henoo and 
G. Arrubla, History of Colombia, 1938; 
W. O. Galbraith, Colombia, 1953. 

Colombo, one of the finest and largest 
sea-ports of Asia, and the cap. of Ceylon, 


relics of the Dutch occupation. A tor¬ 
toise said to have lived for 200 years is 
preserved in the museum in the Victoria 
Park, and a colossal stono lion on which 
the king sat to administer justicse. The 
univ. in its various dents now caters for 
some 2400 students. C. is mentioned in 
1346; the Portuguese took it in 1517 and 
named it C. in honour of Christopher 
Columbus. The Dutch took it from them 
in 1666 and surrendered it to the Brit, in 
1796. C. is a port of call for all vessels 
bound for Australia, the Bay of Bengal, 
and the Far E. C. was raided by 75 
Jap. plane^ operating from oarrlorB, on 
5 April 1942. Low-level and dive-bomb¬ 
ing attacks were made on the harbour and 
in the Hotnamada area. 

Colombo Plan, plan for co-operative 
economic development in S. and SE. 
Asia, pub. 28 Nov. 1950, which came into 
effect 1 July 1961. Each member is free 
to revise its development programme ns it 
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desires. Among its members are Britain* 
Australia* India* Canada* Ceylon* New 
Zealand* Paldstan* Burma, Indonesia* 
Japan* and the Philippines* and the 
U.S.A. Is closely associated with it. 
attending meetings as a full member. 

Colbn, tn in Matanzas prov.* Cuba, 45 
m. ESE. of the tn of Matanzas. The 
chief Industries are sugar, fruit, and 
tobacco processing. Pop. 11,650. 

Col6n, earlier Aspinwall, city, cap. of 
Coldn prov., Panama, at the N. or Carib¬ 
bean entrance of the Panama Canal. It 
is Panama’s second largest city, built on 
Manzanilla la. at the canal entrance, and 
a great commercial centre. Fruit and 
timber are ejcported. Its port is its 
twin city Cristobal* which lies to the S. 
in the canal zone. It forms an enclave 
in the canal zone* but is linked to the 
rep. proper by a highway under Pana¬ 
manian control. Pop. 52,000. 

Colon, see Colitis and Intestines. 

Ooldn Archipelago, official designation 
of the GalApagos Is. (q.v.). 

Colonel (It. coUmeUo, leader of a column)* 
in the Brit. Army* the chief commander of 
a regiment. In 1588 the title of O. was 
substituted for that of captain to designate 
the chief officer of a regiment. In the 
artillery and engineers the C. is always the 
acting oommander* but his duties are 
performed by the Ueutenout-C. In on 
infantry battalion or a cavalry regiment. 
In the latter cases the office of C. is a 
sinecure, but it is to be noted that this 
applies only to a regimental C. as distinct 
from a C, on the staff. A regimental 
colouolcy carried udth It the pay of £1000 
a year, and was given to a general on his 
ret^ment and as a reward for long 
service. But, as the result of a decision 
of 1888, this rule died out and only those 
having at that date a vested right to such 
an appointment came under the old order 
of things. Henceforth those officers only 
may hwome C.8 who have received a 
brevet for distinguished conduct. There 
are besides certain appointments which 
carry with them the rank of C.; those of 
aide-de-camp to the sovereign, of assistant 
adjutant-general, and of commander of a 
regimental dist. being the chief. After 
the First World War the rank of C.- 
commandant displaced that of brigadier- 

f eneral in the Brit, service, hut in 1928 
rigadier replaced C.-commandant. C.e 
of regiments are now selected from any 
officer of the rank of full C. rind upwards 
who has served with distinction in the 
particular regiment. They retire on 
attaining the ago of 70 years. At present 
C.s-commandant of the Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers, etc., correspond some¬ 
what to the C. of a regiment. In sub¬ 
stantive rank they ore general officers 
with distinguished service records. In 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and Rifle 
Brigade they are equivalent to C.s of 
regiments. The rank of C.-in-chlef of a 
re^dlment is an honorary office, and is 
held in various regiments by the sovereign 
and other members of the royal family, by 
foreign royalty and other persons. 

Colonia* dept in Uruguay, on the Plata. 
There are fertile plains and valleys, which 


are under cultivation. European colonists 
have settled there, and are engaged in 
stock-raising and agriculture. Area 2194 
sq. m.; pop. 137,000. C. del Sacramento^ 
on the Plata* opposite Buenos Aires, with 
which it is connected by a 35-m. ferry, is 
the cap.* and possesses a fine harbour and 
an airport. Pop. 10,000. 

Colonia Agrippina, see Cologne. 

Colonial Agents, agents tn England 
who act on behalf of Brit, colonies (see 
Crown Agents for the Colonies). The 
agent-general represents a Canadian prov. 
or Australian state in London* and acts 
for the crown colonies. Most of the N. 
Amor, colonies before their separation had 
special salaried agents in England to 
Buporintond their affairs. 

Colonial Civil Service. Service In the 
crown colonies, protectorates, and man¬ 
dated ters. is by selection by the secretary 
of stato for the colonies through the 
appointments dei)t of the Colonial Office. 
The service includes specialists In tropical 
medicine, agriculture, geology, law, en¬ 
tomology, engineering, forestry, etc. 
Some zO per cent of appointments are 
made from Whitehall, the remaining 80 
per cent, which includes most of the minor 
posts, by the local or colonial gov. con¬ 
cerned. The service is now unified with 
pay and conditions assimilated so that 
transfers from one colony to another may 
be made without loss of emoluments or 
pension rights. 

Colonial Conleronee* African, first 
gathering over held of the political leaders 
of Brit, colonial Africa, met at Lancaster 
House, London, in Oct. 1948. In all 
there were some 70 delegates, including 
chiefs from the 4 W. African colonies, 
emirs from Nigeria, tribal loaders from E. 
African ters. (including Tanganyika), 
Europeans representing the interests of 
trade and mines, end Arabs and Indians 
settled permanently In Brit. Airioan 
colonies. The conference had 3 objec¬ 
tives: to give the delegates from different 
countries an opportunity to know each 
other, this being the first occasion on 
which W., E., and Central Africans, white 
and black together, had ever met iu 
formal conclave; to enable African dele¬ 
gates to hear at first hand something of 
the problems, hopes, and expectations of 
the metropolitan power; and to discuss 
policies for education, improvement of 
agricultm-e, health, public relations, and 
economic development. The main pur¬ 
pose of the conference was achieved by 
enabling the delegates to return to their 
countries with a clearer idea of the 
difficulties, the knowledge that others 
shared their problems, and with the 
conviction that they were part of a greater 
community and had behind them the 
goodwill and the practical resolution of 
the Brit, nation. 

Colonial Development Corporation 
(C.D.C.), public corporation estab. by 
Parliament under the Overseas Resources 
Development Acts, 1948 and 1956, for the 
purpose of assisting Brit, colonial ters. in 
the development of their economies. 
Members of the board of the C.D.O., con¬ 
sisting of chairman, deputy-chairman, and 
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from 4 to 10 other members, are appointed 
by the secretary of state for the colonies 
on a part-time basis. The general 
manager is chief full-time executive 
ofiicer. The corporation is a commercial 
organisation and is required by the Acts 
to pay its way. It has powers to borrow 
its capital so that there shall not bo out¬ 
standing at any one time more than £100 
million on long-term and £10 million on 
short-term. There is no shore capital and 


The Corporation’s head office is in 
London, with regional offices in Barbados 
for the Brit. W. Indies: Singapore for 
the Far E.; Nairobi for E. Africa; Salis¬ 
bury, S. Rhodesia, for Central Africa; 
Lagos for W. Africa; and Johannesburg 
for the High Commis^on Ters. 

Colonial Development and Welfare, 
policy of the Brit. Colonial Office in 
handling the economic and social prob¬ 
lems of the dependent empire. In the 
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On the left of the king is Chief Nana Sir Tsibu Darku (Gold Coast); and on his 
right the Emir of Katsina. 


the loan money has been obtained from 
tlie Treasury; tuterest has to be paid over 
the life of each loan at the rate current at 
tiie time of each advance. On long-term 
loans interest payments arc postponed 
for the first 7 years; loans and interest 
are repayable by 33 annuities starting in 
the eighth year. At the end of 1956 the 
Con>oration had 66 development projects 
in hand for which the total capital ap¬ 
proved was £75 miUioD. Projects cover 
all forms of eoonomlo development, in- 
oluding a^oulture, animal products, 
factories, fisheries, forestry, hotels, min¬ 
erals, housing, power, transport, and 
oommunloations. They are situated in 
22 different colonies. 


last decades of the 19th cent, the iasue 
appeared to be simple, for in every 
country, Burma, Malaya, W. or E. Africa, 
the Paoifio Is., bloodshed and slavery had 
been replaced by peace, freedom, order, 
and justice. But early in the 20th cent, 
an expanding electorate began to demand 
drastic measures to cure the economic and 
social dislocations accompanying their in¬ 
dustrial revolutions. That demand has, 
in oourae of recent years, been voiced on 
behalf of colonial peoples in acoordtince 
with the Brit, conception of trusteeship 
In relation to native people (see Colonial 
Trubteeship ). The colonies suffered from 
lack of capital. With few exceptions Brit, 
capital has avoided the colonial empire 
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and favoitped more lucrative investment 
in foreign coimtries. Of public loans 
raised by colonial govs, some 75 per cent 
has been devoted to railway and port 
developments, and the colonies have had 
the benefit of rates of interest only slightly 
liigher than internal U.K. loans. The 
colonies need more capital for develop¬ 
ment and social services. The ters. 
which can attract capital by rich mineral 
and other natural resources are few. The 
rest are poor countries struggling under 
a burden of tropical diseases, malaria, 
yaws, leprosy, beriberi, and so forth; crop 
pests, leaf spot, the ruin of banana crops, 
and locusts; malnutrition, isolation, and 
ignorance. In these areas an adequate 
standard of living—reasonable immunity 
from disease, a wholesome diet, im¬ 
proved education, housing, and transport 
—has not yet been achieved. Such 
ters. could make little headway within 
the limits of their own revenue resources. 
In 1929 a Colonial Development Advisory 
Committee was appointed by the secre¬ 
tary of state for the colonies, under the 
authority of the Colonial Development 
Act, 1929. Its function was to consider 
and report on applications for assistance 
from the Colonial Development Fund, In 
furtherance of schemes likely to old and 
develop agriculture and industry in the 
colonies, protectorates, and mandated 
ters. Assistance was given for deep-water 
harbours; afforestation; hospiteds and 
hospital equipment; improved medical 
services; schools for European and native 
children; malarial research units; public 
health schemes; railway development; 
housing schemes for natives; stations for 
coffee and sisal research and research into 
plant ecology; factories; new telegraph 
and telephone units. But the araoxmts 
obtainable under this Act were restricted. 
Early in 1940 the Brit. Gov., which had 
made special grants for technical research 
and grants in aid to help hard-pressed 
colonies to balance their budget8,j3a88od 
the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act, which authorised expenditure up to 
£5 million a year for 10 years, and an addi¬ 
tional grant up to £500,000 a year for 
research. At the same time some £10 
million worth of loans previously ad¬ 
vanced to the colonies was cancelled. In 
1943 a Colonial Prodiicts Research 
('Council was set up to deal with research 
for which the £500,000 a year had been 
allocated. An Act passed in 1945 ex¬ 
tended the grant period from 1951 to 
195G, more than doubled the rate of 
expenditure, and abolished the practice 
of surrendering the unex^ndod portion 
of the ann. grant to the Brit. Treasury. 
Later Acts in 1949,1950, and 1955 further 
extended the provision. Grants under 
the 1940 Act totalled £10-4 million. 
Grants and loans approved under the 
subsequent Acts had by 31 Mar. 1956 
reached the total of £162 million, of which 
nearly £118 million had actually been 
issued. Aid to education totalled nearly 
£30 million; over £20 million had been 
allocated to agriculture and veterinary 
services and to roads, £18 million to 
medical and health services, £14 million to 


water supplies and sanitation. Research 
schemes of various kinds received 14*7 
million, Nigeria, with allocations of £36 
million, was the largest benefiting ter. The 
present provision of money for C. D. and 
W. remains in force until 1960. Ghana 
(Gold Coast) and the Federation of Malaya 
on becoming independent ceased to be 
eligible for aid under the Acts, >See 

COLONIAI. CONFERKNCE, AFRICAN. NcC 
Lucy Mair, Welfare in the British Colonies^ 
1944; Social Policy in Dependent Terri¬ 
tories (International Labour Gftlce); Sir 
Keith Hancock, U'ealth of Colonies, 
1950, and Colonial Self-Oovemment^ 1952; 
Roy Lewis, Ten Years of Development and 
Welfare, 1966; Sir Ivor Jennings, The 
Approach to Self-Government, 1966; P. T. 
Bauer and B. S. Yamey, The Economics 
of Undeveloped Countries, 1957. 

Colonial Law. The law to which a 
colony becomes subject depends on 
whether it was acquired by settlement, 
conquest, or cession. Eng. subjects have 
normally carried no more of the Eng. law 
than was adapted to the circumstances 
of the infant colony, e.g. the Mortmain 
Acts (q.v.) were held inapplicable to New 
S. Wales, the Marriage Acts to India; but 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1882, has been held 
to bo of universal application. The Eng. 
occles. law applies to settled colonies 
because they have no estab. church. The 
sovereign has power by Order in CouncU, 
or by charter of justice under the Great 
Seal, to make new laws. But having 
once granted legislative powers to a 
colony, he ceases to have legislative power 
in regard to local matters. By the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, every 
colonial legislature had power to establish 
courts of Judicature, and to make laws 
respecting the constitution, powers, and 
procedure of such legislature. A change 
in the operation of dominion legislation, 
especially in tho direction of giving such 
le^lation extraterritorial effect, was 
foreshadowed by the decisions of the 
Imperial Conferences, 1926 and 1930. 
Tho sequel was the Statute of West¬ 
minster, 1931. Tho Colonial Laws Vali¬ 
dity Act, 1865, no longer applies to any 
law made after 1931 by a dominion 
Parliament. A dominion Parliament now 
has power to repeal or amend any Act 
in so far as it is part of tho law of tho 
dominion. No Act passed after 1931 
will apply to a dominion unless it is 
expressly declared In the Act that tho 
dominion consented to its enactment- 
Australia delayed adoption until 1942, 
when by an Act of that year it adopted 
the material sections with effect from 3 
Sept. 1939. New’ Zealand, in 1940, set 
up a committee to consider tho question 
and the effect on tho laws of New Zealand. 
Newfoundland (q.v.) has joined the Con¬ 
federation of Canada. The report of the 
conference of 1929 on the operation of 
dominion legislation also considered the 
advantages of a commonwealth tribunal 
as a means of determining differences 
between members of tho Brit. Common- 
w^oaltli; and the Imperial Conference 
agreed that tho tribunal should be con¬ 
stituted ad hoc in the cose of each dispute 
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to l>e settled. Nosuch tribunal, however, economics and sociologr In the adminis* 
has yet been convened, though the Brit, tration of the colonial empire is reflected 
Qov. offered to refer the Irish land by the new depts—commercial relations 
annuities dispute to such a body (see and supplies, finance and development, 
PE Valera, Eamon : Ireland, Rkpttblic research, social service, and welfare. See 
OF). The states which have most readily Colonial Development and Welfare. 
availed themselves of the Act are those See Sir Charles Jeffries, The Colonial 
like the Union of S. Africa and Ireland, in Oj^e, 1966. 

which there is a strong republican or Colonial Trusteeship. In the broader 
nationalist element hostile to continued sense the concept of C. T. originates in 
membership of the Commonwealth. Burke^s famous declaration, in his speech 
Colonial Office. In England the earliest on the India Bill, 1785, that Britain had 
separate organisation for the adminis- become directly responsible for the welfare 
tration of colonial affairs was a committee of the Indian peoples *08 a sacred trust.^ 
of the Privy Council appointed by the king Acceptance of that principle laid the 
in council in 1660 ‘for the Plantacons.’ foundations for the 19th-cent. Brit. 
By 1695 certain limited powers in regard doctrine of C. T. With varying degrees 
to the colonies were vested In a com- of success it led to self-gov. for India and 
mission known as the Board of Trade and elsewhere. In the Brit, colonial empire 
Plantations, but the executive work was proper (i.e. as opposed to the dominions) 
done by the secretary of state for the S. the principle was implicit In the long 
dept. In 1794 the secretary of state for political campaign for the abolition of the 
war had assumed control, but in 1854 the slave trade and, later, of slavery in the 
out break of the Crimean War led to the Brit. W. Indies and, under Sir John 
appointment of a secretary of state for Kirk’s influence, in E. Africa, where the 
the colonies to relieve the war secretary of Arab slave trade was the chief factor in 
colonial business, and the secretariat for directing Britain's attention to that region 
the colonies has continued a distinct dept (ctmsvli R. Conpland, The Exploitation of 
ever since. The importance of the oflaoe East Africa, 1939, and also The British 
was greatly enhanced under the secretary- Anti-Slavery Movemeni, 1933). Sierra 
ship of Joseph Chamberlain at the end of Leone illustrates the principle, for the 
the last cent. After the I'irst World War original settlement was formed lor the 
n, Middle E. dept was set up to deal with benefit of liberated African slaves in 1792. 
business relating to the mandated ters. of Reinforced by a growing interest in Chris- 
Palestine and Mesopotamia (renamed tian missionary effort, the movement for 
Iraq, q.v.). In 1925 a new secretaryship the abolition of slavery led the nation as 
of state for dominion affairs was created, a whole to accept a new standard of 
and as a result the Dominions Office (now conduct towards subject peoples. In the 
Commonwealth Relations Office) was Brit, tropical dependencies in Africa 
formed to take over from the C. O. busi- the doctrine gained fresh impetus from 
ness connected with the self-governing the classic work, 2"he Dual Mandate, by 
dominions, the Irish Free State (now Rep. Frederick (later Lord) Lngard (1929), 
of Ireland), the self-governing colony of which urged that the white man’s trust 
S. Rhodesia and the S. African tors., had a dual purpose: the development of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swazi- indigenoxis resources for the benefit of all 
land, and business relating to the imperial nations, and the promotion of native 
conferences (see Imperial Conference), welfare. Trusteeship is also implied in 
For some years both secretaryships were the principle of‘indirect rule,’ which owes 
held by one minister, but in 1930 a much to Lord Lugard (see Indirect 
separate minister was appointed to the Rule). C. T. is also illustrated In the 
dominions secretariat, with a separate administration of Kenya in the principle 
l)arl. undor-Bocretary. The admlriistra- of the ‘paramonntcy of native interests* 
tiv'e powers of the colonial and common- as enunciated by the Devonshire White 
wealth relations secretaries do not em- Paper of 1923, which stated that *if and 
brace the Channel Is. and the Isle of when the interests of the African natives 
Man, which are under the Home Office, and the interests of the immigrant races 
But with these exceptions the 2 secretaries (i.e. the British, Indians, Arabs, and 
of state are responsible for U.K. relations others] should conflict, the former must pre- 
with the whole of the Brit, oversea domin- vail. . . But it has always been made 
ions, colonies, protectorates, etc. Colonial clear that the paramountcy of native 
governors are appointed by the Crown on interests is not to be interpreted as justify- 
tho recommendation of the secretary of ing neglect of the vital interests of the 
state for the colonies, while some other European community, and that the ulti- 
executive and all judicial appointments mate trasteeshlp of the imperial gov. 
are made directly by the secretary of state, does not preclude the grant to that oom- 
In recent years, especially since the close mimity of a share in the gov. of tors, 
of the Second World War, the staff of the which they have made their home. The 
C. O., consistently with the advance of Churchill White Paper of 1927 dealt with 
public opinion on the economic develop- these 2 points by enunciating the principle 
mont and social welfare of the colonies, of the ‘dual policy* of economic develop- 
has been considerably expanded, espo- mont—increaaing native production In 
daily in the number of its specialist ad- the native reserves pari passu with that of 
visers on development planning, agricul- European plantations—and the imperial 
turo, animal health, education, engineer- gov.’s * desire to associate more closely in 
ing appointments, fisheries, forestry, and the high and honourable task [of trustee- 
labour. Tlie enhanced importance of ship] those who, as colonists or residents,. 
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hove identified their interests with the 
prosperity of the country.* The prin¬ 
ciples implicit in the concept of C. T. have 
received practical application in recent 
years in the form of extended social 
services and colonial welfare greneraily, 
through the operation of the provisions 
of the Colonial Welfare and Development 
Act, 1940. Trusteeship, on the political 
side, and the dual mandate on the econo¬ 
mic, have in these days been merged in 
the more constructive relationship of 
senior and junior partners. The principle 
of C. T. is also implicit in the concept of 
mandates (sec Mandate System). 

United Nations* Declaration on Colonial 
Policy and the International Trusteeship 
System. During the 1930*8 when the pos¬ 
session of colonies was one of the causes 
of international friction, some publicists 
and poUtiotons thought the solution of 
what was known as * the colonial question * 
lay in bringing all colonies alike imder 
some form of international control, so as 
to ensure that the non-colonial powers 
could enjoy the some range of economic 
opportunities as the colony-owning powers. 
But in the preoccupations of the Second 
World War the matter ceased to excite 
any special interest, though interest 
revived to some extent through Amer. 
criticisms of Brit. * imperialism.* The 
more dispasBlonate section of Amer. public 
opinion, however, could not accept the 
Brit, conception of C. T. where the trustee 
was not accountable to some third party’s 
Judgment, i.e. some international body 
after the manner of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. As confidence 
in victory deepened towards the later 
stages of the war, the opinion In Britain 
strengthened that no form of international 
intervention in the administration of the 
colonies could be tolerated. 

The San Francisco decisions of 1945 
(see San Francisco Conference) re¬ 
specting colonies were a compromise 
between the more extreme points of view. 
The conference drew a clear line between 
the treatment of the colonies proper and 
of those areas which were held under 
mandate or which might at any time 
be brought under a similar regime. The 
conference {see United Nations Charter) 
did not propose to subject colonies to any 
system of control—probably it boro in 
mind Churchiirs declaration that what 
Britain had it held, and that he did not 
think he had been called upon to be Prime 
Minister In order to preside over the 
liquidation of the empire. The U.N. 
Charter restricted itself to an agreed 
declaration on colonial policy, which 
recognised that the interests of the 
colonial peoples are paramount and com¬ 
mits the colonial powers to promote self- 
gov. This declaration contains nothing 
new to Brit, colonial policy and would 
seem almost to be modelled upon that 
policy, especially as the charter con¬ 
cedes the principle that progress In free 
institutions must evolve In harmony with 
social and economic advance. The charter 
does, however, require that colonicd 
powers should regularly transmit to 
IJ.N.O. statistical and other information 


regarding colonial conditions. The ele¬ 
ment of third-party control is limited to 
ters. to be brought under the international 
trusteeship system, i.e. ters. then held 
under mandate; those which might be 
taken from enemy states after the war; 
and those which might be voluntarily put 
under the system by the states then con- 
trolUog them. Assuming that Britain 
would decline to offer any part of her 
colonial empire for inclusion in this 
system, the areas which would come under 
it would in terms of pop. be under one- 
tenth of the whole Brit, colonial empire. 

The iuternatlonal trusteeship system 
differs from the mandatory regime. The 
Trusteeship Council, which replaces the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, is com¬ 
posed of member states administering 
trust ters., major signatories not holding 
such ters. (at that date those were U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., and China), and such number of 
elected member nations as would ensure 
that trust-administering nations were not 
in the majority. Each member nation 
nominates one qualified person to be its 
representative; whereas in the old manda¬ 
tory system there was no rule prescribing 
the countries which should nominate 
membej-s, and it was a recognised con¬ 
vention tiiat the commission’s members 
should be regarded as individuals exer¬ 
cising an independent judgment, not as 
national representatives. 

The council’s stated functions on re¬ 
ceiving petitions and Information are not 
wider than those of the old commission, 
save that the council has formal authority 
to provide for periodic visits to the trust 
tors. But there is a change in the way 
in which tors, may be brought under the 
new system: each is to be the subject of 
a separate agreement, which is to be made 
by ‘the states directly concerned,’ in¬ 
cluding a mandatory power, and approved 
by the U.N, The object of this arrange¬ 
ment is to secure flexibility in the terms 
of the trusts over ex-enemy ters., but it 
may cause difficulties in securing agree¬ 
ments between a mandatory and tlie 
‘states directly concerned,* whose identity 
is obscure. These agreements, however, 
are to be made within the fromewoik of 
the declared objectives of the trust system, 
which indeed ore simUar to those of the 
colonial charter or declaration. But 2 
points of practical si^ificauce arise in 
relation to certain limitations on the old 
mandates, viz. the prescription of the 
obligatory open door in A and B mandates 
—applicable to tariffs, investment of 
private capital, and Immigration—and the 
prohibition against raising forces locally 
or oonstmeting fortifications or bases 
except for purely local defence. The 
trust system maintains the open-door 
principle, though it does so in such terms 
as Imply a possible departure in the 
interests of the people of the ter.: but the 
restriction on fortification is discarded. 
Despite all that the charter may be 
designed to achieve, it is probable that 
experience will show that, as In the past, 
‘the sure guarantee of the Interests of the 
peoples of mandated ters. lies in the cha¬ 
racter and conscience of the administering 
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authority,* See Colony ; Indirect Bttle ; 
Mandate System. 

Colonial* Zooiocrionl* aro formed when 
an oi^nism gives rise to sev. buds which 
adhere to the parent and continue to 
reproduce after this manner. Such colon¬ 
ies. occasionally found among the Pro¬ 
tozoa, are very usual among the Porifera 
or sponges, and among the Coelenterata 
the fresh-water Hydra forms such an 
aggregate of individuals temporarily, 
while many other forms, e.g, dead men's 
fingers, or Alcyonium dxgiiatunit and 
most corals, are permanently colonial. 
In many cases the individuals which 
make up a colony perform idcutica] 


condottiere. After having been a soldier 
in his youth, Pompeo O. entered the 
Church, and was made Bishop of Bietl in 
1608. For inciting the people to revolt 
against Pope Julius II he was deprived 
of his oioace, but was pardoned by Pope 
Loo X. and created cardinal in 1617. 
Later be beli)od the emperor in his attack 
on Rome in 1626. but was subsequently 
pardoned by Clement VII and made 
viceroy of Naples. 

Colonna, Prospero (1452-1623), It. 
condottiere who offered to help Charles 
XIII of France when that king invaded 
Itiily in 1494-5. He was an extremely 
able general, and later on entered the 
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functions, but in the oondition known as 
polymorphism the functions are special- 
Isod and allotted to various persons. 
Thus the Individuality of the members 
is frequently lost, and they become 
almost like organs instead of whole living 
creatures. 

Colonna, name of one of the oldest and 
most Illustrious families of Italy, which 
has produced popes, cardinals, princes, 
and generals, and belonged to the GMbel- 
line party, 

Colonna, Fra Franoesoo, Dominican, b. 
Venice. He is famous chiefly tie the 
w riter of a mysterious allegorical romance, 
HypnerotorncLchia Poliphili (q.v.), which 
would probably have been forgotten but 
for a rare ed. with engravings by Giovanni 
Boliinl and for Paul do Saint Victor’s 
illustrations. An abbreviated version of 
this romance was pub. by Sir Richard 
Dallington in 1692 under the title of The 
Strife of Love in a Dream. Sec also Linda 
Fierz-David, Dcr Liebestraum des PoliJUo: 
ein Beitraa zur Psychologic der JRejiaissance 
und der Modems, Zurich, 1948. 

Colonna, Giovanni Paolo (1637-96), It. 
composer, 6. and d, Bologna. He com- 

S osed churoh music, oratorios, and operas. 

n 4 occasions he was elected principal 
of the school of music at Bologna. Some 
of his compositions aro still in MS. at 
Bologna and some at Vienna, but a fair 
number of them were printed in 1681-94. 

Colonna, Pompeo (c. 1479-1632), It. 
cardinal, nephew of Prospero C., It. 

B.E. 3 


service of the Pope, and amonghis many 
victories he won the battle of Vicenza in 
1613 against the Venetians, and the battle 
of Bicoooa in 1522 against the Franco- 
Ger. forces under Lautreo. 

Colonna, ViUoria (1492-1547h Mar¬ 
chioness of Posoara, daughter of Fahrizio 
C. She was betrothed at the age of 4 to 
Francisco d’Avalos and was brought up 
in the mansion of Costanza d’Avalos, 
Francisco’s aunt, where Tasso and most of 
tho intellectual men of the time were 
constant guests. She was remarkably 
beautiful, highly intellectual, and well 
oduc.; her first poetry was written at an 
early age. From 1612 she led a very 
lonely life, her husband being absent with 
tho fighting army; he is the one subject 
of her verse during this time. After his 
death she lived in retirement, often in 
convents. Michelangelo, between whom. 
In his later years, and C. existed a warm 
friendship, wrote some of his finest 8(»ii- 
nets to her. The Hime spiriivali are 
her most characteristic poems, many of 
them idolising her dead husband. 

Colonna, Cape, see Colonnes. 

€k>lonnad8, one or more ranges of 
columns symmetrically disposed. In front 
of, surrounding, or inside, a building. 

Colonne, Guido delle, Giles, or Gilles de 
Colonne, Esddio Colonna, or Aegidius 
Romanus {a. 1316), It. theologian and 
writer, b, Rome. He became tutor to 
the dauphin of France, Philippe le Bel* 
for whoso use he wrote a treatise entitled 
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Dt Regimine Prindpum (pub. in folio at 
Rome in 1492). In 1292 be was elected 
^neral of the Aufirustinian ordei\ and later 
became Bisbop of Bourges. He was an 
exceedingly learned man» and was called 
by bis contemporaries ‘tbe well-founded 
doctor.* He wrote sev. books on philo¬ 
sophy and divinity. A life of him by 
Angelo Roecba is prefixed to an ed. of liis 
work, I}efenaoriumt pub. at Naples in 
1644. 

Colonne, Capo Delle, see Lacinium. 

Colonnes (Colonna), Cape (It. * column*: 
formerly Sunium), most southerly point of 
Attica. Greece. At the cape’s extremity 
are ruins of a temple (269 ft above sea 
level) dedicated to Poseidon, of which 
12 marble columns still stand, and from 
these the tn derives its name. 

Colonsay and Oronsay, 2 Inner Hebri¬ 
dean is. oil Ar^ll, Scotland. C. is 8 
m. by 3 m., and has a college founded 
by St Columba who landed at Oronsay 
from Ireland in 563 and afterwards 
removed to Iona. There ore extensive 
remains of a priory foimded in the 14th 
cent. Pop. 230. 

Colonus, or Kolonos Hippios, site in 
Attica, Greece, about 2 m. NW. of Athens. 
Sophocles was b. there, and immortalised 
it by the description which he gave of it 
in the Oedipus ai Colonus. Two most 
famous archaeologists, Charles Lenor- 
mant and Ottfried Miiller, are buried in 
the cemetery upon the hill-top. 

Colony (Lat. coloniat from colere, to till), 
name applied to a country which is 
peopled by immigrants, who remain sub- 
loot to or connected with their parent 
state. The anot Greeks colonised exten¬ 
sively along the coast of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, S. Italy, N. Africa, Sicily, and the 
Crimea; a Gk C. was called apotkia, and 
the colonists apoikos, i.e. literally ‘people 
from homo.’ The cause of emigration 
from Athens was usually political dis¬ 
sension. The band consulted the oracle 
and chose a leader, called oikist^s, who 
took sacred fire from the Prytaneum, that 
the new city might be patterned after 
the metropolis. The city thus founded 
was entirely self-governing and indepen¬ 
dent, and was connected with Athens only 
by ties of sentiment and religion. The 
kUroukia^ literally ‘allotment,’ on the 
other hand, though it had a certain 
amount of interaal self-gov., remained in 
close connection with the mother city, 
the citizens being recognised as Athenian 
citizens. The Romans, who were a. great 
colonising race (strictly speaking a colon ia 
is a farm, or cultivated land, but the 
meaning was extended to embrace any 
public settlement of Horn, citizens, and 
later it acquired a military sense), began 
their C.s in the neighbouring cities. When¬ 
ever Rome conquered or acquired new 
ter., she left behind her a handful of 
citizens to act as a garrison. These 
citizens were frequently veteran soldiers. 
They were given the land as a reward for 
past services, and had to answer to Romo 
for the loyalty and good behaviour of the 
colonia. The Romans had a genius for 
organisation and administration. Some 
C.s were rewarded with the high privilege 


of Rom. cltizenslalp, while others remained 
dependencies, and still others grew into 
large Rom. prova. The gov. was modelled 
on the republican gov. of Rome, and the 
C.S were governed by the same kind of 
officials. The highest men in the state 
were rewarded with the governorship of a 
prov. or C. _ ^ 

After the fall of Rome, C.s were not 
heard of again till early in the 16th cent., 
when Spain and Portugal took the lead 
in establishing C.s, followed closely by 
England, Holland, and France. During 
the Renaissance men wore inspired by 
a high, adventurous spirit. Those who 
came back across the Atlantic tilled the 
minds of their fellow countrymen with 
stories of a wonderful land, whore great 
quantities of gold might be found. The 
ossibilities of the New World seemed to 
e unlimited, and every ooimtry which 
had any maritime power wished to be 
there first and possess the best of every¬ 
thing. Portugal hod, as early as the 
15th cent., placed trading factories along 
the W. coast of Africa, which she later 
extended as far as India. Portugal now 
developed her empire in S. America, as 
well as in Africa, her great rival in the 
former coimtry being Spain. The C.s 
of Spain and Portugal were directly sub¬ 
ject to the gov. at home; they were ruled 
by highly paid, self-seeking officials, 
whose one ambition was to make so much 
out of the new country that they might 
retmn home enriched with tlieir gains. 
The Sp. colonists were chiefly engaged in 
mining. The Portuguese aimed at pla¬ 
cing factories at convenient ports for 
trading purposes. Neither country aimed 
at cultivating the land it had seized, and 
neither was successful at ruling the natives 
or at settling down and making a lioino 
in the now conditions. By the end of the 
18th cent. Portugal had lost everything 
except a few tns of little note in India, 
a strip along the coast of Africa, Brazil 
(q.v.), w^jich later asserted its indepen¬ 
dence and became a rep. (1822), and Macao 
(q.v.). Spain eventually lost her posses¬ 
sions in 8. and Central America during 
the 19th cent., and her other C.s she 
ceded to the U.S.A. after the war of 
1898-9. 

The earliest Brit. C. was Newfoundland, 
annexed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
1583. During the 16th and 17 th cents. 
Great Britain was urged to send her sons 
across the seas by a spirit of rivalry with 
other Euroi)ean states. But other causes 
sent them to the Now World. Religious 
difl’erences led to the sailing of thcj May- 
flower from Plymouth to New England 
In 1620. The settlers in N. America w’ere 
organised as chartered compajiies, witli 
royal letters patent. They remained 
under the supervision of the gov. at home, 
but develoi)ed according to their own 
needs. They traded almost entirely with 
Great Britain, to whom they sent raw 
materials, receiving in return manuf. 
products. The Brit, empire in India (see 
Indian Subcontinent), which was not 
tocnnlcally a C., having a secretary of 
state of its o^, began through the com¬ 
mercial industry of the E. India Co., which 
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was incorporated in 1600. The new 
oaseseions which accrued to Great Britain 
urlng the 18th cent, were, chiefly, tro- 

S hies of war. Gibraltar (q.v.), the gate to 
tie Mediterranean, and as such of invalu¬ 
able importance to a maritime coimtry, 
was captured in 1704. Through the 
victories of Clive and Wolfe, before the 
end of the cent. Great Britain reigned 
supreme over India and Canada (q.v.), 
which did much to compensate for the 
loss of North America, The 19th cent, 
was a period of development and consoli¬ 
dation. Australia, first used as a dump¬ 
ing-ground for con^cts, had grrowm greatly 
in i)ro8perity, and its different provs. 
were united into an autonomous common¬ 
wealth in 1901. After the rebellion of 
1837-8, responsible self-gov. was given to 
the C.s of Brit. N. America, the last to 
receive it being Brit. Columbia in 1863. 
In Africa, after the Transvaal War (1899- 
1902), the C.s in the S. were united under 
the name of the Union of S. Africa, (q.v.), 
with a representative gov. of its own. 
Other Brit. C.s which have (or have had) 
self-gov. are New Zealand and Newfound¬ 
land (qq.v.). Newfoundland’s adminis¬ 
tration was vested in 1934 in a Com¬ 
mission of Gov. under the supervisory 
control of the imperial gov., but in 1949 
the is. joined the (Canadian Confederation. 

The term C. no longer applies to 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, S. 
Africa, <!)eylon, and Ghana (formerly 
(jold (Joost), which are styled dominions 
(8ae Dominion Status). The Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, provides that the 
expression ‘colony* shall not, in any Act 
of the U.K. Parliament passed after 
1931, include a dominion or any prov. 
or state of a dominion. The Brit. 
Parliament has no veto over the legis¬ 
lation made in the dominions or in self- 
governing C.s, but the Crown appoints 
the governor or governor-general, who 
is responsible to the imperial gov. A 
dominion gov. may make recommenda¬ 
tions as to the appointment of a governor- 
general, as was done in the case of Sir 
Isaac Isaacs, who was made Governor- 
General of Australia in 1931, and. a few 
years later, in the case of Sir Patrick 
Duncan, the Governor-General of the 
Union of S. Africa, and his successor Maj. 
G. B. van Zyl. The term C.s is used 
loostdy to describe all Brit. tors, that have 
now become self-governing, though strictly 
they comprise C.s, protectorates, pro¬ 
tected states, and trust ters. Few are 
now without some popular element in the 
legislature, and in many elected members 
form almost the whole of the legislative 
assembly and a majority in the executive 
council. Home, such us Jamaica and the 
regions of Nigeria, are already not far 
from internal self-gov., which they will 
achieve in due course as Ghana acliieved it 
in 1957. See Colonial Law; Emigra¬ 
tion; and Commonwealth and Empire 
Settlements A ots . For detailed accounts 
of the hist, of C.s arc articles on the chief 
colonising countries, Great Britain, Spain, 
etc.; see also the entries on the various 
doniinions or C.s mentioned in this article. 
Sec also bibliographies for British 


Commonwealth and Colonial Develop¬ 
ment AND Welfare, and Lord Hailey, 
An African Survey, 1938; B. Walker, 
Colonies, 1944; P. T. Bauer and B. S. 
Yamey, The Economics of Undeveloped 
Countries, 1957. 

Colophon, final paragraph found in 
some MSS. and in printed books before the 
introduction of title-pages, giving the 
name of the author, the date and place 
of production, and tho name of the 
copyist or printer, pious remarks being 
frequently added in the case of old MSS. 

Colophon, anct Ionian city in Asia 
Minor, near the coast, between Lebedus 
and Ephesus, the bp. of the poet Mimner- 
mus. 

Colophony, Common Hesln, or Rosin, 
exudes from certain species of pine in a 
semi-liquid state. Tnls is the crude 
article, and consists of the resin proper 
and turpentine. On distillation the 
turpentine is obtained and the resin left 
behind. This is a brittle, solid, and semi¬ 
transparent substance, varying from pale 
yellow to dark brown In colour. It is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves In alcohol, 
chloroform, etc. It bums with a smoky 
flame and melts easily, decomposing if 
heated much, giving resin-oil as a chief 
product. It is used extensively in soap 
mannf., the sizing of paper, and as a 
protective in soldering. 

Coloquintida, see Bitter Apple. 

Colorado, one of the states in the Mt. 
Div. of the U.S.A, It is bounded on the 
N. by Wyoming and Nebraska, on the E. 
by Nebraska and Kansas, on the S. by 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, on the W. by 
Utah; its lat. is 37-41'* N. and its long. 
102-109® W., Its area is 103,967 sq. m., 
and its pop. in 1950 was 1,123,296. C. is 
crossed from N. to S. by ranges of the 
Rocky Mts, having close upon 50 peaks 
upwards of 14,000 ft in altitude; Elbert, 
the highest, is 14,431 ft, the next highest, 
Blanca, being 14,363 ft; and at least 300 

g eaks are estimated to exceed 13,000 ft. 

ix of the many passes w^hich cross the 
ranges are at an altitude of upwards of 
12,000 ft: tho Argentine Pass is at a point 
13,132 ft high. Railways cross many of 
the passes, traversing valleys and canyons 
in their course and presenting examples of 
great engineering skill. Tho Denver and 
Rio Grande W. railway crosses Marshall 
Pass at 10,856 ft, and in 1028 tho Moffat 
Tunnel, 6 4 m. long, w'as opened under 
James Peak. In the central mt region ore 
tho superb parks or rich mt valleys, the 
canyons, and tho liot springs wlilcli have 
often been described. The E. rlvs. of 
the state belong to the Mississippi valley, 
the W, to the C. R. Of the former the 
most important are the S. Platte, the 
Arkansas, and tho Rio Grande del Norte, 
draining the Atlantic slope; while to the 
latter belong the Bear and the Gunnison 
or Grand rivs., which drain the Pacific 
slope. The climate of C. is very salu¬ 
brious and regular; its atmosphere is 
remarkably dry, rendering sojourn there 
most beneficial to consumptives and 
asthmatics. Its many medicinal (chaly¬ 
beate, sulphur, and soda) and thermal 
springs, also contribute to make tho 
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stiite a very valuable health reeort. Of 
0.’8 66»500tp00 ao. some 26,000,000 are 
flraelnfl: lands, while c. 20,000,000 ao. are 
forest land. About 3,000,000 ao. are 
under Irrigation. The prln. Irrigated 
crop is alfalfa; others are hay. sn^- 
beet, vegetables, and grain. The chief 
minerals are bitnmlnouB coal and petro- 
lettm, and 0. Is the chief U.S. producer of 
iiranium, radium, molybdenum, and 
vanadium; there are also gold, silver, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, lithium, and feldspar. 
Agriculture is the prin. industry, mining 
and cattle raising coming next In order. 
Until 1910 C. was the leading state for the 
production of gold; then, however, it was 
outstripped by California. Montana, 
Utah, and Nevada alone surpassed it in 
output of silver. The locust and the G. 
potato-beetle have hitherto been very 
to tbe labours of the agricul¬ 
turist, but headway is being made against 
these pests. Stock-raising is mostly con¬ 
fined to sheep and cattle, and the export 
of dead meat is an important industry. 
Part of C. was acauired by the U.S.A. 
from France in 1803 and part from 
Mexico in 1848. In 1858 the discovery of 
gold brought settlements of Eng.-speaklng 
people to the dist.; these pioneers came 
from Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. 
Immigration went on In a continuous 
stream during 1860-2, when it was 
checked for some years by the warlike 
attitude of the native Indians, to be 
rosiimed again in 1865. C. was admitted 
as a state in 1876. The pop. Is of mixed 
origin, but Is largely made up of Irnml- 
CTants from the older Amer. states; there 
18 a small Sp.-speaking colony in the S. 
The chief tns are Denver, state cap., T)op. 
415,786; Pueblo, 90,188; C. Springs, 
45,472; Boulder, 20,000. 

Colorado, University of, state institution 
for the higher education of both sexes at 
Boulder, Colorado, opened In 1877. It 
has colleges of arts and sciences, educa¬ 
tion, journalism, engineering, pharmacy, 
and mnslc, a CTaduate school, schools of 
medicine, nursing, law, and business, and 
an institute of orctio and Alpine research. 
The enrolment in 1955 was 8900, and 
the teaching staff 716. The library had 
756,000 vols. 

Colorado Beetle, or Potato Beetle, N. 

Amer. member of the family Chryso- 
inelldae. The chief characteristics of the 
beetle ore the longitudinal stripes of black 
and yellow, l.e. stripes running from the 
front to the tall and not across the insect. 
The bright pink or red colour of the grubs 
will serve to identify them, provided they 
are found eating potato leaves, since there 
Is no similar insect in the country that 
feeds on potato leaves. A further 
charaoteristlo sign of both beetles and 
grrubs is the black and rather messy 
excrement (frass) which is left on the 
potato leaves. The C. B. spends the 
winter buried deeply in the soil—10-12 in. 
in average soils. In late spring or early 
summer it works its way to the surface 
and files in search of potato crops, travel¬ 
ling distances of sev. m. if necessary. On 
reaching a crop the beetles food upon tbe 
potato leaves, and the females lay clusters 


of eggs on the leaves, the majority being 
attached to the under-side. In a few days 
the eggs hatch into mbs, which also feed 
upon the potato leaves. After about 
three weeks the grubs are fully grown, and 
descend into the soil, whore they turn into 
pupae. Ten to fifteen days later they 
undergo a further and final change Into 
adult oeotles. Towards tho end of ,Tuly 
and during Aug. these beetles come up to 
the surface, feed, and, If the weather is 
warm, lay eggs that produce a further 
generation of beetles before the haulm 
dies ofl! in the autumn. With the end of 
summer the beetles burrow down into tho 



7"e.rt and illustration reproduced from 
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soil again, and stay there for the winter. 
The elTect upon the potato crop depends 
upon the number of beetles and grubs 
present. When there are many tho 
haulm is completely stripped of leaves, 
and no tubers worth digging are formed. 
It is by the destruction of the haulm that 
the pests do damage; they do not burrow 
into the tubers themselves. Tho O. B. is 
notable for its ability to adapt Itself to 
different climatic conditions, and for tho 
way in which it can spread rapidly, both 
by flight and by maJdng use of trains, 
boats, or other forms of transport. These 
two characteristics explain how it is that 
an Insect formerly restricted to a semi- 
desert region of the W. U.S.A. has already 
occupied most of the N. Amer. continent, 
and has now colonised many European 
countries, including lYanoe, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. 
Since 1933 there have been a number of 
outbreaks in England, but by the exorcise 
of drastic measures tho pest has so far 
been prevented from establishing itself. 
The kinds of insect most frequently 
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oonfosed with/the C. B. are the uaefu] lady- The Imperial Dam diverts water Into the 
bird beetles (marked with black spots on All-American Canal for irrigation of the 
an oransre or red grronnd colour), and their Imperial Valley. 

fiTubs and pupae; the buryinjs: or sexton 2. Texas, U.S.A.; rises in the table- 
beetles (much larger than the O. B.. and lands in the NW. by many heads, the 
marked on the back with oran^-red and chief being N. Fork and Salt Fork; flows 
black bands from side to sid^: and the S£. for about 715 m., entering the bay of 
cockchafer (Q.v.) (yellowish-buff mcolour). Matagorda Just SW. of Matagorda. Cnief 
Colorado Desert immense desert in the tus on its banks: Austin (state cap., at the 
S. of California, U.S.A., situated to the W. head of steamboat navigation), Bastrop, 
of the Colorado K. It contains the and La Grange. 

Coachella Valley, the lowest iiart of which Colorado Springs, cap. of El Paso co., 
once formed the San Felipe Sink, about Colorado, U.S.A., 65 ra. SE. of Denver. 
300 ft below the level of the sea. In 1891 It is a favourite summer and health resort, 
tlio hooding: of the Colorado R. formed a standing in lovely scenerj’- at an altitude 
lake of 8000 sq. m. in the Coachella Valley, of 6000 ft, and sheltered by mts on the N. 
This to some extent dried up afterwards, and NW. It produces him, wood, granite, 
Colorado River: 1. Large and remarkable concrete, and dairy products, vaccines, 
riv. of SW. U.S.A. It rises in the Conti- chemicals, motor trucks, and mechanical 
Rental Divide in the N W. corner of Rocky appliances. Gold reflning and meat 
Mt National Park, Grand oo., Colorado, packing are also important industries. 
It receives Dolores R. and Gunnison R. In Ent Air Force Base Is H.Q. of Air Defence 
Colorado, Green R. and San Juan R. in Command Pop. 45,472. 

Utah, Little Colorado and Gila R. in Colorno, It. tn, in Emilia-Romagna 
Arizona. From a generally southerly (q.v.), on the R. Parma, 10 m. N. of 
direction the riv. turns due W. to cut Parma (q.v.). It has a fine palace of the 
throiigh the mt ranges, then again due S., Farnese (q.v.) family. Pop. 2500. 
entering the gulf of California after a Colosseum, name of a celebrated amphi- 
course of about 1400 m. The C. R. is theatre in Rome (see next pase)» one of 
unique in the world by reason of the the most important monuments of Rom. 
wonderful channel it has carved out for antiquity. It was begun by Vespasian, 
itself. It flows for miles at a time at the finished in ad 80 by Titus (qq.yO, and 
bottom of a deep trench, or canyon, which was known originally as the Ilavian 
it has cut out througli stratum upon amphitheatre, Flavius being the family 
stratum of rock. The walls of these name of these twn emperors. The name 
canyons are often from 4000 to 7000 ft C. was first employed by Bede (q.v.) in 
lUgh, sometimes rising sheer from the the 8th cent., in referoaee, no doubt, to 
stream; sometimes there has been a fall of its colossal size; it w^ae the colossal build- 
rock wlUch breaks up the perpendicularity, ing par excellence. The O. was used for 
and which now and then gives rise to a combats of gladiators and wild beasts; 
strip of fertile ground. The most remark- after the shows the arena was often filled 
able of these ravines is the Grand Canyon with water and used for nautical displays, 
(q.v.), the most extensive not only of It is now in mins—agiganUc stone carcass, 
tiie (Oolorado canyons but of any in the S^. times ravaged by fire and always 
world. This occurs after the Jimctlon of restoreKl, It serv^ the barbaric pleasures 
tho Colorado Chiqulto with the main of the Roms, until the end of the 6th 
stream. The riv. makes its w'ay for cent. Since then it has suffered pfllago 
about 200 XU. through a great plateau, at the hands of the barbarians, baa been 
and the Grand CTanyon is the result, used as a fortress by brigands of noble 
Further down is the Black Canyon, whose Rom. fomllies, has been transfimned into a 
height is about 1000-1.500 ft, and whose Imgo quarry, marble for tho forum being 
length is 25 jn. In this dist. are to bo calclnod^thero in lime-kilns, and its owm 
found iminberH of abandoned prehistoric stones hove been carried away for building 
dwellings, sonic on cliffs in the canyons, purposes. Pope Benedict VIII saved It 
others on high ridges. Tills seems to from further devastation by consecrating 
indicate tliat at some distant time it was it to the memory of the Christian martyrs 
more adapted for the support of human and by erecting crosses and oratories 
life than it Is now. Navigationof the C. R. within Its walls. Popes IHus VII, Leo 
Is possible only for about 600 m. The riy. XII, and Pius VIII further preserved it by 
is used oxUmsively for irrigation and buttressing tho walls, etc. In form the C. 
Ijower. Tho Colorado-Big Thompson is an ellipse whose axes measure 615 ft 
project provides for diversion of water and 510 ft; Its height is 160 ft to 180 ft, 
from the riv. on tho \V. slope of the and the arena about 281 ft by 177 ft. It 
Continental Divide, through Alva B. is estimated to have held seats for 87,000 
Adams Tuimel to Big Thompson R. on persons and standing room for 20,000 more, 
the E. slope, where dams divert water for Colouians, Epistle to the. Coloasae 
the liTigation of 615,000 ac. in the basin of w’as a town of NW. Phrygia, in the valley 
South Idatto R., in NE. Colorado. There of the Lycus. This epistle, one of the four 
are hydro-electric plants at Olympus Dam captivity letters, was written by St Paul In 
on Big Thompson R. and at Green Moun- Rome about ad C2, on the occasion o^ the 
tain Dam on Blue R. Hoover (Boulder) springing up tn the church at Colossae of a 
Dam, between Nevada and Arizona, Is the Judaeo-Gnostlc heresy. The chief features 
chief unit in a progroinmo of flood control, of this heresy were the worship of angelic 

{ )ower, and Irrigation for the basin of the mediators and asceticism. Tho Colossian 
ower Colorado R. Other units are church yms mainly Gentile, and this 
Parker Dam and Davis Dam, N. of Yuma, doctrine was taught by converts from 
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Judaism, who tried to impose its cere¬ 
monial observaaoes upon their Gentile 
brethren. Epaphras, the founder of the 
church at Cmossae, informed St Paul of 
this, and the Apostle wrote to combat this 
invadlngr ‘philosophy* and earnestly 
contend for the supreme dignity of Christ. 
The epistle contains a remarkable state¬ 
ment of the oosmic si^iflcance of Christ, 
pre-eadsten^ divine, and the goal of all 
creation. The epistle was dispatched by 
the hands of Tychicus, who carried the 
Epistle to the Ephesians at the same time. 
The latter, being a circular letter to other 


easily digested and Is essential for early 

^^Colotomy, that operation which Involves 
opening into the colon. ^ ^ , .. 

Colour, sensation excited by the action 
of rays of light on the retina of the eye. 
Light consists of electro-magnetio waves, 
and its properties depend upon the wave¬ 
length of the waves. Of the whole group 
of radiations of the same nature, ran^ng 
from long wireless waves on the one hand 
to X-rays and gamma-rays on the other, 
the eyo is sensitive to only a narrow hand 
of wave-lengths. In this band the longest 



churches besides Ephesus, is probably 
that described in iv. 16 as coming from 
Laodicea to Colossae. See h. B. Radford, 
1931; cbl6o commentaries by J. B. Light- 
foot, 1876; T. K. Abbott, 1897. 

Colossus, word originally used by the 
Greeks, and afterwards adopted by the 
Romans, to designate statues that were 
more than life size, and particularly those 
of gigantic proportions. The name was 
especially used to signify the celebrated 
enormous statue known as C. of Rhodes, 
{see Apollo of Rhodes). Other famous 
colossi of the ancient world were the statue 
of Athena in tho Parthenon (by Pheidias) 
and that of Nero In his Golden House. 

Colostrum, or Boastings, is the first milk 
taken from a cow or other animal follow¬ 
ing parturition. It is usually rather yellow 
and thicker than ordinary milk and con¬ 
tains more protein. The extra protein is 
in tho form of globulin which Is very 


waves excite tho sensation of red and the 
shortest that of violet. Ordinary wlUte 
light from the sun or from an incandescent 
solid or liquid can be resolved into its 
components (by a prism, for example) to 
form a spectrimi in which tho radlotlons 
of each particular wave-longth are con¬ 
centrated at one point. In this way it is 
shown that the radiation that excites in 
the eye the sensation of white consists of 
a mixture of radiations which separately 
produce sensations of C. Seven different 
C.s (red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violot) are conventionally 
distinguished in the spectrum, but as each 
shades off gradually into its neighbours 
there is no sharp demarcation between 
them, and most observers find difficulty 
in accepting all these C.s os distinct, 
preferring to regard tho blue, Indigo, and 
violet, for example, as shades rather than 
as separate C.s. Certain C.s such as brown 
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and purple uro not found in tho spoctruro, 
and are not Induced as sensations when 
light of any one wave-length falls on 
the eye. 

Although ordinary white liglit consists 
of a mixture of all the spectral C.s, the 
sensation of white can also be produced 
by other mixtures such as that of blue 
and yellow lights of appropriate In- 
tensitlos. or by red, blue, and green. 
This fact may be used in the production 
of white light by electric discharge lamps, 
the light from which appears to the eye 
to be indistinguishable from ordinary 
white light, although the intensities of the 
various C.s present are not necessarily 
the same in the two cases. In the same 
way lights of such wave-lengths as 
separately produce the sensations of pure 
spectral C.s may give, when mixed, a 
sensation indistiugulshablo from that of 
another spcctnmi C., or of a C. not found 
in the spectrum. A mixture of OToen and 
red lights, for example, produces the 
sensation of yellow. The C.s of non- 
lumlnesoent objects therefore depend 
upon the nature of the light falling on 
them, upon thoir action on this light, and 
ui)on tho reaction of the eye to the light 
transmitted to it from the objects- With 
few exceptions tbo action of a coloured 
object upon the light falling on it la merely 
one of subtraction of one or more spectral 
C.s Thus when white light falls on a red 
glass the glass appears red when viewed 
l)y transmitted light, because tho light 
passing through It has the wave-lon^hs 
associated with the sensation of rod. This 
light may bo either radiation of a narrow 
]»and of wave-lengths at the red end of the 
Kpectrmii, or a wider band in which red is 
the predominant O., because the red light 
is of a higher intensity than the orange 
and yellow. Similar! v a blue glass 
appears blue because It absorbs all the 
rays exenpt those at the blue end of tho 
spectrum, while if the red and blue glasses 
arc superimposed any radiation trans¬ 
mitted by tho one is absorbed by the 
other, with the result that the combina¬ 
tion looks black. Opaque objects act in 
a similar way. The light reflected to the 
eye penetrates tho surface of the object 
for a short distance while undergoing 
reflection, aud In doing so some of its C.s 
may be absorbed. If there is no pre¬ 
ferential absorption the object appears 
white when viewed in whita light, and 
when viewed In coloured light appears 
to bo the C. of the light. A blue object 
on the other hand appears blue in white 
light because it absoros light of the red 
end of the spectrum, and reflects only 
1 hat from tho blue cud. If viewed In blue 
light tho light is reflected and the object 
Ktill appears blue, but if only yellow light 
falls on it none is reflected, and It appears 
black. Most blue objects, however, 
reflect appreciable amounts of green light 
as well as blue, and therefore appear green 
in a pure green light. When two pig¬ 
ments are mixed both may continue to 
absorb the same C.s as before. Thus 
when white light falls on a mixture of blue 
and yellow pigments tho blue particles 
absorb all but the blue and green light. 


and the yellow all but the orange, yellow, 
and green. The only light not absorbed 
by either is therefore green, so this is the 
C. seen by the eye. It is very important to 
distinguish carefully between the effects 
produced by the mixing of coloured lights 
and of pigments. 

C. has three varying properties: it may 
be said to possess Awe, purity, and lumi- 
nmity. Its hue or tint gives It its name, 
as, for example, ultramarine and Indigo 
blues. Tlie purity or richness of a C. is 
determined by the amount of white light 
which is diluting the tint, and according 
to its purity we talk of the paleness o.* 
deepness of a given C. Again, the 
luminosity determines the shade of a C. 
and gives it its quality of darkness or 
brightness. Various theories as to the 
mode of C. perception have been put 
forward, but all meet with difficulties. 
Young (1807) and Helmholtz (1853) 
believed that the retina contains three 
kinds of colour sensitive cells. Each of 
these is excited by only one C., and it is 
supposed that there are three nhyslologi- 
c-aily primary C.s. Opinions differ as to 
what these C.s are, but we may take them 
as being red, green, and violet. Accordine: 
to this theory, if the cells sensitive to all 
three C.s be simultaneously excited, 
according to the proportion of excitation 
of each set of cells then the resultant 
injpressioQ may be either a simple C. or 
white. Similarly, simultaneous excitation 
of the cells sensitive to green and vJolot 
would result in some C. in the spectrum, 
ranging bet wee q green and violet, accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of the excitation of 
the t%vo C4)lls. This theory will account 
for tho appearance of consecutive coloured 
images. For example, if a red object be 
viewed for a long while, the eye becomes 
fatigued to red, and in darkness on image 
composed of green and violet will result In 
an after Image of a pale greenish-blue hue. 
Viewing an object in white light with the 
eye fatigued to red, then, causes one to see 
an intense complementary iino^ coloured 
by a blend of green and violet. See 
also Interperenoe; Light; Spectrum; 
Vision, Defects of. See A. H. Church, 
Colour, 1901; W. de W. Abney^ Researches 
in Colour-vision, 1913; E. R. Watson, 
Colour in RelaliontoChemical ConstUution, 
1918; W. H. Bragg, Universe of Light, 
1933. 

Colour, in Art. Primary C.s are red, 
yellow, and blue in practice, in contrast 
to tho red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet in puro physics. Secon¬ 
dary C.s are produced by a mixture of pig¬ 
ments, representing the primaries. These 
are orange (a mixture of red and yellow), 
green (blue and yellow), and violet or 
purple (red end blue). Tertiary C.s are 
produced by a mixture of two or more of 
the secondaries; generally dark and 
tending to greys or browns, they are in 
practice lightened or darkened by the 
addition of white or black pigment. See 
also Pigment. 

Colour Bar {see also Aparthkib), 
discriminatory legislation or regulations, 
or a spontaneous prejudice and sentiment, 
against coloured races. It is of great 
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antiquity, and, in its wider implications, 
is a corollary of slavery. Tlie white man’s 
more efficient technical equipment and 
more advanced inteUectual acnievcments 
tended to make him contemptuous of 
native, and especially African native, 
manners and customs and culture 
generally. This attitude of ’superioritj'^* 
does not, however, explain the discrimina¬ 
tion, which Is motivated by the white 
man’s determination to retain his privi¬ 
leged position. In this article the phrase 
C. B. will be used in the technical sense of 
formal discriminatory legislation rather 
than in the sense of discrimination social, 
religious, economic, and educational, both 
ofiicial and unofficial, which sometimes 
characterises the general relationship 
between the white man and the coloured. 

Discriminatory or differential laws and 
regulations are mainly found in Africa— 
in the Union of S. Africa, S. Rhodesia, and 
to a limited extent In the Brit, depen¬ 
dencies in K. Africa—and in the S. states 
of the U.S.A. In the Brit. W. Indies or 
other parts of tlie world under Brit, 
dominion the C. B. is almost non-existent. 
To a much smaller extent W. Africa, not 
being suitable for white settlement, also 
is markedly free from colour restrictions, 
especially as there exists a largo Inde¬ 
pendent pop. of peasant proprietors. 
C. B. may be said to bo non-existent in 
the Ft., Portuguese African, and other 
dependencies; but this would not be true 
of the Dutch colonies, especially the 
Dutch E, Indies, where before the Second 
World War there was a strong Nationalist 
movement founded largely on the dis- 

B aritv, social and economic, between the 
>utch or other Europeans there and the 
natives. In the Asiatic dependencies of 
other European powers the C. B. question 
does not arise, though in S. Africa and 
Kenya there are discriminatory laws 
against the large Indian immigrant pop. In 
those two ters. Tlie C. B. legislation in 
the ITnlon of S. Africa, begun in 1912, had 
an important psychological effect, as it 
seemed to justify all the unwritten C. B.s 
wliich bad developed in the previous cen¬ 
tury or more in that country. A process 
was begun which soon excluded natives 
from working on the railways and in 
other forms of gov. employment, and led 
finally to the abolition of the Cape native 
franchise which began in Cape Colony 
in 1853 and ended in 1936 with the passing 
of the Native Franchise Bill. The i*emoval 
of the Cape Coloured from the electoral 
roll in the Cape Prov, of S. Africa followed 
th^asslng of the Separate Representation 
of voters Act Amendment in 1956, which 
brought into force the Separate Represen¬ 
tation of Voters Act of 1951. 

. Africa had its foundation 

In the clause of the original constitution 
of the Transvaal: ‘There shall be no 
equj^ty between black and white, either 
In Church or State,’ the very antithesis 
of the political ideal implicit in Cecil 
Rhodes 8 phrase; ‘Equal rights for all 
chnliaed rnen soiitli of the Zambesi.’ In 
1912 a political philosophy, based on the 
segregation of natives and Europeans, 
was put forward by the S. African Labour 


party, a policy which assured the per¬ 
manent maintenance of the white com¬ 
munity in a position of political and 
economic supremacy, and the preservation 
of the standards of European civilisation 
by reducing the contacts of the 2 races 
to the minimum which the economic 
system necessitated. Gen. Hertzog (q.v.) 
came into office on this progrramme in 
1924, and developed it to the full. But 
this C. B. policy only works effectively 
whore there are big industries or mines, 
especially where white labour is organised. 
The number of natives residing in urb. 
areas is rigorously controlled and their 
locations kept separate from the Euro¬ 
pean residential areas. It Is at the same 
time assmned in S. Africa, as in S. 
Rhodesia, which has adopted the same 
I>rincipleB, that within the sphere of the 
native reserves the professions and skilled 
trades shall bo fully open to Africans. 
Union policy has not only strongly in¬ 
fluenced S. Rhodesia, but also to some 
extent determined the attitude of Euro¬ 
pean settlors in the highlands of Kenya. 
Most of the Brit. ters. in tropical Africa, 
liowever, ore climatically unsuitable for 
white sotllement and their development 
has been characterised by a different 
philosophy. But local opinion in Konya 
has favoured the S. African segregation 
policy, while public opinion in Britain 
has taken the view that native interests 
deserve more explicit consideration. In 
Fr. colonial ters., C. B. does not exist, for 
economically the aim of the Fr. is that the 
mother country and the colonies should 
form a unit—a centralising attitude bound 
up with the ‘assimilationist* theories 
which had their origin in the egalitarian 
doctrines of the Fr. Revolution and which 
remain the foundation of Fr. colonial 
philosophy. 

Although in S. Africa the operation of 
the legal C. B. is confined to the mines, 
the trade union system applies in practice 
a C. B. dtscrlmlnation in most of the 
skilled trades. The state, moreover, 
supports tills, the so-called civilised 
labour policy, by legislation designed to 
prevent natives from entering the higher 
grades of skilled employment. But 
the policy of the S. African gov. is to 
encourage natives, within their demarcated 
areas, to become skilled artisans and to 
practise professions. The Mines and 
Works Amendment Act, 1920, is the most 
conspicuous 0. B. measure, and the one 
that is generally known as the C. B. law. 
It authorises the gov. to make regulations 
providing that certificates of competency 
in certain occupations shall bo granted 
only to Europeans and certain classes of 
coloured persons; in practice the regula¬ 
tions apply to the grant of certificates of 
competency for certain operations in 
mining. The ‘civilised labour’ policy 
exists in principle in S. Rhodesia, but In 
the absence of any large ‘poor white* 
community, and of large industrial 
organisations, it is less in evidence than 
in the Union; but there is none tlie less a 
considerable body of differential legis¬ 
lation, particularly In relation to land 
apportiomnent, trade unions, marketing 
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fyvtems, and tlie regrulation of the move¬ 
ments of natives the *pae8* system. 
The pass laws aimear in their most con- 
spiouons form in S. Africa*—there are trek 
passes to enable a native to leave his 
reserve, an identihoation pass to satisfy 
the police, a travelling pass to buy a 
ticket, a monthly pass serving as a con¬ 
tract of service, a daily labourer’s pass, 
and sev. other kinds. These passes were 
originally in the nature of police regula¬ 
tions, but were later utilised to assist 
in securing a supply of labour, and to 
prevent desertion; and, in their latest 
stage, while still used to safeguard the 
labour contract, they have become part 
of the machinery of the segregation policy, 
being instrumental in restricting the influx 
of a native pop. into urb. areas. The 
pass system also exists in S. Rhodesia 
and Kenya, but in both cases the regula¬ 
tions ore simpler and less exacting. In 
Kenya the use of pass laws originally 
arose from the need to check wandering 
tribesmen and stock thieves, and it was 
only later that they were used to meet 
labour difficulties. Despite the C. B. 
tendencies in imitation of S. Africa, there 
is no actual C. B. legislation in S. Rho¬ 
desia; but the Industrial Council Act 
and the strength of organised labour In 
transport and skilled occupations there 
have been able to prevent the rise of any 
large class of native skilled workers 
occupied In the European economic 
system. Kenya does not show the same 
conflict of Interests between the European 
and African as in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the Union of 8, Africa. Such 
conflict with European interests as does 
exist has orison from the position claimed 
by Asiatics in the political field and in 
regard to land settlement; and in the in¬ 
dustrial sphere the settler community has 
supported the tendency of Africans to 
replace Asiatic skilled labour. These 
considerations largely explain the nature 
of the diflerential laws applicable to 
natives in Kenya: they deal primarily 
with the place of the native in the Euro¬ 
pean farming areas and have only in a 
small degree been motived by apprehen¬ 
sions of the result of contact in the 
industrial and social fields. 

Whether there is any biologioal justi¬ 
fication for the assumption of coloured 
inferiority in intellectual capacity to the 
white man, or real biologioal foundation 
for the concept of 'race/ may be studied In 
A. C. Haddon, 2'he Races of Man, 1929; 
J. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, Wt Euro- 
peanst 1935; Ruth Benedict, Race and 
Racism, 1942, 

Unlike the old Transvaal Constitution 
(quoted above) the Amer. Declaration of 
independence, 1776, proclaimed as a 
self-evident truth the fact that all men 
were created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
including 'liberty.' But evidently the 
framers of this constitution regarded 
Negroes as property and therefore 
incapable of having rights. After the 
Civil war the whites of the S. feared that 
if the Negroes had the vote they might 
outnumber them; hence it was decided 
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that only those who paid a certain sum in 
taxes could vote, and this is stUI the law 
In most of the states where there are large 
numbers of Negroes—a law which is 
essentially discriminatory in view of the 
poverty of the Negro. But while in the S. 
the Negroes are made to keep apart from 
the whites in all public places such as 
railway stations or public oonve^nces, 
and in the N. contact is reduced to a 
minimum, there exists no C. B. legislation. 

The foregoing observations take account 
of the C. B. simply as a problem of social 
adj ustment. The CJhrlstian view, however, 
is that of a moral problem, and the great 
majority of Christian Churohes are strongly 
opposed to the C. B. Rom. C'atholic 
theolo^ is explicit on this point: race 
prejudice, discrimination, and compulsory 
racial segregation are sinful. The asser¬ 
tion rests upon 2 fundamental principles, 
as follows: (1) Since all men have been 
created by God, and are consequently 
sons of the same Eternal Father, they 
all possess the same fundamental human 
dignity and rights. (2) The redemptive 
mission of Cl^st was fulfilled on behalf 
of all men, who therefore enjoy the same 
supernatural dispaity and rights as 
members of His Mystical Body. 

See W. M. Macmillan, Warning from the 
West Indies, 1986, and Africa Emergent, 
1938; Lord Holley, An Afriean Suriry, 
1938 (the most reliable authority); D. 
Westermann, The African To-day and 
To-morrow, 1939; J. Cary, The Case for 
African Freedom, 1941; M. Perhain, 
Africans and B7'iti8h Rule, 1941; 8. Van 
der Horst, Native Labmir in South Africa, 
1942; E. H. Brookes, 7'he Colour Profdems 
of South Africa, 1943; E. Huxley and M. 
Perham, Raoe and Politics in Kenya, 
1944; H. Kuper, The Uniform of Colour, 
1947; G. H. Califln, Indians in Smith 
Africa, 1949; E. Heilman and L. Abra¬ 
hams (ed.), Handbook of Raoe Relations, 
1949; Sheila Pattei'son, Colour and Culture, 
1952; T. J. Haarhoff, Race Problems in 
South Africa, 1952; J. Lafarge, S. J., The 
Catholic Viewpoint on Race Relations, 1956; 
T. Huddleston, C. R,, Naught for Tour 
Comfort, 1956; and A. Steward, You are 
Wrong, Father HuddleMon, 1956. 

Ck>lour->blindneu (Achromatopsia), affec¬ 
tion of the eyes which renders them unable 
to distinguish oertain colours or shades of 
colour; in on extreme form, which is very 
rare, everything appears mrey. C. is 
nearly always congenital. More common 
to the male than the female sex, It is 
transmitted through the female to male 
children. About 10 i)er cent of the male 
poptilation have some defect of colour 
vision. The colour-blind woman is rare. 
The most common form of defect consists 
in difficulty in distinguishing differences 
between red, green, and yellow\ People 
with this defect are sometimes called red- 
^een blind. They can see the colours 
but have difficulty In distinguishing 
which is which. There is also a defect in 
which blue, green, and yellow are con¬ 
fused. Often boys with defective colour- 
vision grow up unaware of their disability, 
and since 1953 many education authori¬ 
ties test schoolchildren for colour vision. 

*X 
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It is wise fop the tc»t to be repeated be¬ 
tween the agree of 16 and 20, as the condi¬ 
tion may have deteriorated by then. The 
cause of colour-blindness is in some cases a 
defect in the function of the rods or cones 
of the retina (see under Eye), and In 
others the defect lies in the nerve cells of 
the visual centre in the brain. There are 
varfous test-cards used in the Mercantile 
Marine service and for railways, which 
show the colours of the spectrum, and 
candidates for appointment are required 
to pick out the various colours as they are 
named. Holmgren’s test consists of 
matching and nandng five finely matched 
shades of each of twelve different coloured 
wools, wliich arc handed over, well mixed 
up, to the examinee. This has now been 
abandoned. The distinguishing feature 
of the Jap. Ishihara tests (10th ed. 1953; 
n. K. Lc^s, London) is the application of 
the peculiarity of red-green C. which sees 
blue and yellow more brightly than red 
and green. The test plates consist of 
groups of liny circles in varying colours 
and intensities of the same colours. Some 
of these form a numeral which may be 
read off correctly or incorrectly os it is 
seen by the person being tested. A 
coloured lantern test is also in use. See 


also H EREDITY, Tj/pcs of Inheritance. 
See W. 1). Wright, Researches on Normal 
and Defective Colour Vision, 1946. 

Colour Photography, see Photography. 

Colour Printing Is of three styles: relief, 
intaglio, and lithography. Relief is the 
oldest style, and includes printing from 
wood blocks, photo-engraved surfaces, 
and stereotj'pe and electrotype plates. 
Intaglio work began in the 16tn cent., and 
includes engraving on copper or steel, 
etching, mezzotint process, and photo¬ 
gravure. Printing in colour may have 
been practised even before the time of 
John Gutenberg of Mainz, the reputed 
inventor of printing, and some authorities 
think that the Roms, used a process of 
copying by engraving on ivory and then 
making tinted reproductions on canvas by 
means of plates. Even if this is mere 
speculation, as Indeed is the assumption 
that C. P. was known in the Far E. before 
the IStli cent., there is extant a 5th-cent. 
work, the ‘Gospels of Ulphllas,’ now in the 
Univ. Library, Upsala, the text of which 
is m g(^d and silver on vellum of a mauve 
There are also in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum some examples of fabrics 
whose patterns would appear to have been 
mo4o from wood blocks in the 11th cent.; 
and again, In the 15th cent, a Venetian 
decree was issued for the protection of the 
local industry of making coloured playing- 
cards and pictures of saints. But accord- 
mg to the leading authorities, notably 
R. M. Bpeh, C. P. had its origin in 
attempts to imitate by mechanical means 
the colour decoration of the MSS. which 
^irnished the text for the earliest printed 
hooks (sec Illumination of Manu- 
Bp^mTS). It is doubtful whether, In the 
earlier period of C, p., any separate 
SinSo? colours, as dlslinct from 
rubricated typography and other coloured 
type, were produced, one difficulty, how¬ 
ever, being to distinguish, in the extant 


MSS., where the printer’s work ends and 
hand-work begins. The chief printers in 
colour at this period were those of Venice, 
London, Mainz, Paris, and St Albans. 
The 16th cent., however, saw the rise of 
the art of printing pictures in colours by 
the method which is known to this day as 
chiaroscuro (q.v.), the aim being the 
rendering of various tones of one ('olour. 
Among the earliest printers In chiaroscuro 
wero Ugo da Carpi, who is believed by 
older writers to have been the inventor of 
the process, and .Tost de Necker, an Ant- 
worpiaii, believed by Bartsch to have 
Invented the ])rocesH; hut there are other 
names anterior in dote to these, including 
Malr of Landshut, a Ger. artist, and 
Francisco Dentato, a Venetian, who 
printed In a dark bro\vn colour; and it was 
also practised by many of the great 
masters of engraving, painting, and 
drawing who were contemporary with the 
inventor of the process, wlmevor he was. 
These included Burgkinair, Crauneh, 
DOrer, many of whoso drawings, en¬ 
gravings, and woodcuts suggest chiaros¬ 
curo ivork. Colours In chiaroscui'o print¬ 
ing were evidently applied by the press at 
this time, hand-colouring or stoncilling 
being a later process used to supplement 
the press coloming and cluetly for 
colouring playing-cards, though to some 
extent it was used in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th cents, for book illustrations. The 
art of producing prints in the original 
chiaroscuro style appears to have died out 
with John Sklppe, of Ledbury, about 
j wffiom little is knoum beyond the fact 
that ho was oduc. at Merton Cf^Ilcge, 
Oxford. Skippe, who lived in the 18lh 
cent., used three- or four-tone blocks, 
generally browns, ochres, or olive greens in 
varying shades. With the 18th cent, 
comes the rise of intaglio-printing pro¬ 
cesses. Mezzotint engraving was Invented 
by Ludwig von Siegen (1609-c. 1675), an 
officer in the service of William VI, land¬ 
grave of Hesse, in the 17th cent.; but the 
printing of mezzotinted plates is a late 
18th-cent. art, and. together with it, two 
other processes—stipple engraving and 
aqnatinting—were invented. All these 
are ‘grain’ processes, l.o. the grain is 
formed by a series of dots so arranged as 
conform to the planes and modelling of the 
subject (see under Engraving b The first 
engraver to praetise stipple work was 
Johann Lutma, a 17th-cent. Ger. silver¬ 
smith, 80 V. of whose plates are extant. 
Notable FT. engravers in stipple were 
Jean Fran^jols, of Nancy (b. 1717), Louis 
Bonnet (6. 1743), and Gilles Demarteau 
(6. 1722), the last two being engravers in 
the crayon stylo. Bonnet printed In 
colour from sev. plates to imitate pastel. 
The first Eng. stipple engraver was Win 
AiVynne Ryland (1732-83), who, after 
completing his training in Paris, became 
engraver to King George III. Improve¬ 
ments on the process were made by a 
London engraver, Robert Laurie (c. 1765- 
1836), who Invented a method of pro¬ 
ducing copperplate pictures in colours at 
ope impression, by inking the plate with 
stump brushes—a combination of in< 3 ZZO- 
tint and stipple designed to produce book 
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iUustrations at a low cost. Aqxiatint, 
the latest of the intagrlio engravine pro- 
cesses not dependent on photograi^y, is 
really tone etching, the graving being 
effected by the use of acid, so that there 
need be no lines. The authorities ascribe 
the Invention to Jean Baptiste le Prince, a 
Fr. painter and engraver, who d. in 1781, 
and give the date of the first adaptation 
of the aquatint method to C. P. as about 
1768. In England the earliest exponent 
was Paul Sandby (1725-1809), whose 
work was in monochrome only. Other 
notable names in the art of aquatlntiiig 
are P. L. Debuoourt, court painter to 
Louis XVI. whose ‘Promenade in the 
Gallery of the Palais Royal* is famous; 
J. F. Janinet (ft. 1762), a fine draughts¬ 
man and designer; and J. T. Prestel 
(6. 1739), a Ger. artist. Some of the most 
familiar 18th-cent. Eng. prints In colour 
are Wheatley’s ‘Cries of London,* of 
which modem copies are still produced. 
Jap. colour prints, made from wood 
blocks, were well advanced by the early 
18th cent., the greatest of the earlier 
exponents being 8. Harunobu, who was 
Imitated by Utamaro, the latter’s prints 
Initiating the European vogue of Jap. 
mints and their influence on colour in 
European painting. Hokusai (1760-1849) 
was the most famous of all Jap. colour- 
prints artists. Ills best-known series being 
the ‘Thirty-six Views of Mount J’uji’ 
{see Japan, Art). In the 19th cent, there 
was a notable revival of the old chiaros¬ 
curo process In a new form known as 
chroiiio-xylography, and the most famous 
name in this connection is that of George 
Baxter (1804-67), the son of a Lewes 
typographer, whose process, really only 
printing in oil colours from wood blocks, 
consisted in colouring an impression from 
nn outline or key block, which was either 
a copper or steel plate or a lltho stone, by 
successive impressions from colour blocks 
of wood or metal. He certainly achieved 
his object, which was to produce orna¬ 
mental prints in colours which resembled 
highly coloured painting in water colour 
or oils, and for some time he hold the 
field alone. Later names in chromo¬ 
xylography were those of Charles 
Knight (1791-187.3), the pioneer of cheap 
illustrated magazine literature, whose 
coloured plates for Old England Worthies 
(1847) were well known; George O. 
Leighton (6. 1826), the printer-publisher 
of the Illustrated London Ne^vs, in 1884; 
Henry Vizetolly (1820-94), who engraved 
pictorial subjects for popular books; 
Edmimd Evans (6. 1826), the best known 
of all the wood engravers for colour 
work except Baxter: his coloured line 
engi*avti^8, o.g. those after pictmes by 
Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, and 
Kate Greenaway, are remarkable for 
daintiness, and he will always be remem¬ 
bered 08 the pioneer In the production 
of cheap colour-illustrated children’s 
books; Benjamin Fawcett (b. 1808), whose 
coloured prints in the illustration of the 
books he pub. on Brit, birds, moths, and 
butterflies exemplify hts process of fine 
printing In colours; and the Kndfler 
brothers (b. 1859 and 1861) of Vienna, 
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whose beautiful colour prints soiMi became 
familiar in the windows of London art 
dealers. The 19th cent, also witnessed 
the introduction of an entirely new colour- 

S rlntlng method, obromo-lithography (for 
tie principle see under Lithography). 
The application of the principle of litho¬ 
graphy to O. P. consists, as in chromo- 
xylography, in first preparing the design, 
and determining the number of tints in 
which it is to be reproduced, and then 
drawing on a lltho stone that portion 
which is to be in a particular colour, and 
so on with each of the other colours, the 
print being made up by the successive 
impressions from all the colour stones. 
This process is considered to begin with 
the issue of the Pads Monumeniumt a 
record of the facts of the peace of 1815, by 
J. A. Barth, of Breslau, produced in 1816. 
Other notable names In the earlier period 
of chrome-lithography are those of 
Engelmann, HuUmaudeL Owen Jones, 
Michael Hanhart, and Wm Bay. The 
later stage in chromo-lithography dates 
from the middle of the 19th cent., when 
lithographic printing machinery was 
introduced. After this comes the adapta¬ 
tion of photography to chromo-litho¬ 
graphy, said to have been su^ested by 
Mr Burnett, a member of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society, in 1857—called 
photo-chrbmo-lithography, and later per¬ 
fected under the name of photochromy. 
A ‘photochrom’ is a colour photograph, 
the base of which is generally a collotype 
print, produced direct from the film or 
through the medium of a transfer on to 
stone. Modem Fr. chromo-litho^avbs 
are among the best examples of this pro¬ 
cess, especially those of Pierre Vidal. The 
artist-lithographer producing his own 
colour effects from stone or plate is well 
represented by Toulouse-Lautrec (q.v.), 
and there has been a modem revival of tins 
‘auto-lithography’ for posters and book 
illustration. Modem oolour processes in 
printing are developments of processes for 
making photography the moans of repro¬ 
ducing natural colours as far as this is 

e oBslble, and the 20th cent, saw many 
nprovements in working the three- and 
four-colour half-tone process. Photo¬ 
gravure, a meohanlcal intaglio process 
which superseded the hand-engraved 
copper plate, is now widely used for colour 
reproductions, especially in popular jour¬ 
nals. See also Collotype; Engravino; 
Lithography; Photogravure; Print¬ 
ing; Process Work. See W. Gamble, 
Line PhotO'Engraving, 1909, and Photo¬ 
graphy and its Applications, 1920: V. 
Ih^isslg, Zur Technik der' farbigen 
liadierung u. des Farben-Kupferstichs, 
1909; R. M. Burch, Colour PrtrUing and 
Colour Priniers, 1910; L. C. Miurtin, 
Colour and Methods of Colour Reproduc¬ 
tion, 1923; E. J. Wall, The History of 
Three-Colour Photography, 1926; H. Cur- 
wen, Processes of Oraphie Reproduction, 
1934; T. Griffiths, Colour Printing, 1949. 

Colour-sergeant, the highest non-com¬ 
missioned rank In the Brit, army (i.e. that 
immediately below warrant officer). It 
was introduced In 1813. Since 1913 the 
holders of the rank have always been 
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designated by tbe appointments they 
hold (o.g. company sergeant major) and it 
Is usually incjorrectly assumed that the 
rank no longer exists. 

Colours, Fast, see Dyk. 

Colours, Military, dags and standards 
borne by most infantry regiments and 
battalions, and sometimes also by other 
troops. From the rery earliest times 
banners or similar devices have been used 
by fighting bodies both on land and sea 
to act as a rallying-polnt and a signal. 
From the very fact of this practical value 
as a rallying-point, the banner or standard 
began to exercise a moral influence. This 
Is already seen in fully developed form in 
the days of the Kom. Empire, when the 
loss of the eagle was the greatest disgrace 
a legion comd sustain. Similarly, the 
flags of later times became, as it were, an 
cinbodiment of the spirit of the regiment, 
the link binding the soldiers of the time 
with the veterans of the past. The loss of 
the standard was the break-up of the 
regiment. The colours, then, were In¬ 
variably taken into battle until the last 
quarter of the 10th cent., but now the 
systems of modem warfare have led to the 
colours being loft at home by Brit, regi- 
mente. According to the present arrange¬ 
ment, dating from the time of Queen 
Anne, each Brit, regiment or battalion has 
two colours, the queen’s colour and the 
regimental colour. The former Is a Union 
flag, except in tbe case of foot guards. 
The regimental colour is a flag of the same | 
colour as the facings of the regiment, with I 
the name and titles of the regiment, 
together with the names of its pro-World 
War I t)attle honours, blazoned thereon. 
(Later battle honoms appear on the i 
queen’s colour.) Both colours measure 1 
3 ft 9 in. by 3 ft, the stave being about 
8 ft C in. Rifle regiments, engineers, 
artillery, and the departmental corps do 
not carry colours. With cavalry (and 
armoured) regiments colours take the 
form of standards and guidons. House- 
liold Cavalry and Dragoon Guard regi¬ 
ments bear standards. Dragoons and 
now also Hussars and Lancers bear 
guidons. See T. J. Edwards, Standards, 
Guidons, and Colours of the Commonwealth 
Forces, 1953. 

Colours of Animals, see Animals, 

COLOUKS OF. 

Colt, Samuel (1814-62), Amer. inventor, 
5. Hartford, Connecticut; went to sea, 
and later lectured on chem. In 1835 
he obtained his first patent for a slx- 
Imrrelled rotating breech revolver, and 
founded the Patent Arms Company at 
Paterson, New Jersey, for the manuf. of 
these weapons. In 1852 he built the 
enormous works of the Colt*s Patent Fire- 
Arms Manufacturing Company at Hart¬ 
ford. 

Coltsfoot, popular name of Tussilago 
farfara, a herb of tbe family Compositac, 
growing wild in Britain. Its leaves are 
heart-shaped and denticulate. Steins 
bear a head of bright yellow flowers. The 
leaves form the basis of hwb tobacco used 
as a remedy for asthma. 

Coluber, ^nus of ophidian reptiles 
(snakes). The fifty-odd species are all 


non-polsonou6, and occur In Europe, Asia, 
and America. The eye is large, the pupil 
round, tbe scales are either smooth or 
keeled. The species attain a great length 
and are oviparous. C. muUniorlinmtus, a 
native of S. Europe and the Tirol, is up to 
8 ft long; C. langissirnm, the Aesculap 
snake, of S. and SB. Europe, attains a 
maximum of 5 ft; C. leopardinus is a 
beautiful snake found in Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

Colum, Padraio (1881— ), poet, b. 
Longford, Ireland. Ednc. at local schools, 
he removed to Dublin, where ho joined 
the Irish Renascence group of writers 
wliich included Yeats, Synge, M, and 
Lady Gregory. His second play, The 
Land, 1905, was the Irish Theatre’s first 
success; others were The F{ddler*s House, 
1907, and Thomas Muskerry, 1910. With 
James Stephens and Thomas MacDonagh 
he founded the Irish Review, of which he 
was editor 1912-13. In 1914 he visited 
America and eventually settled in Connec¬ 
ticut. His vole, of verse include Wild 
Earth, 1907, and Tits Story of Lowry Maen. 
1937. Ho also wrote a large number of 
books for children, and ed. An Anthology 
of Irish Verse, 1948, and A Treasury of 
Irish Folklore, 1955. In 1953 he was 
awarded the Gregory Modal of the Irish 
Academy of Letters. 

Columba, Saint (521-97), known also as 
Columklllo and Oolm, is said to have been 
h. at Garton, co. Donegal. He early 
learned the principles of asceticism under 
St Finnian of Clonard, and embraced the 
monaaric life at Glosnevin; ordained priest 
in 546. About four years later ho founded 
the monastery of Durrow: he also founded 
many smaller ones in Ireland. In 563 he 
set out with twelve followers for the little 
is. of Hy or Iona, off the W. coast of Mull, 
Argyll, and foimded a monastery tliore. 
He then settled down to the work of his 
life, the conversion of the Piets, Soots, and 
N. Eng. Through his teaching, example, 
and miracles the w’ork progressed 
favourably, and C. estab. monasteries In 
several parts, all subject to Iona and a 
rule which ho himself compiled. His blo- 
OTapher, St Adamnan (q.v.), tells us that 
ho could not bear to remain idle a moment, 
and the aggressiveness of some of his acts 
may be put down to this same cause. 
According to tradition as recorded In the 
Annals of Clonmacnoise he wrote some 
300 books with Ids own hand, though 
there is scant authority for the ideutiflija- 
tion of any. His life was austere In the 
extreme, yet every^vhere his cheerfulness 
and virtue predisposed men in his favour. 
His feast is on 9 June. See W, P. Mon- 
talembert, St Columba, 1868; W. P. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1877; Adamnan, 
Vita Sarwti Columbae, ed. J. T. Fowler, 
1894; W. D. Simpson, The Historical 
St Columba, 1927; Lucy Menzios, Si 
Columba of Iona, 1935. 

Columba, Columbidae, see Piobon. 

Columba Noaohi (Noah's Dove), small 
constellation in the 8. hemisphere, close 
to Canls Major and Lepus. Puppls, Plotor, 
and Caelum are also near by. 

Columban. or Columbanus. Saint (c. 
645-616), Irish monk and missionary. 
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whose feast is odebrated on 21 Nor. 
B. in Leinster, he entered the great CelUo 
monastery of Bangor in Ulster. In 680 
he led a band of monks on a misaionaary 
iourney to the Continent, where he 
preaohed with snooess in Brittany and the 
Vosges, and founded the abbey of Luxenil. 
His dennnoiation of tho Frankish court 
led to his exile; he went to N. Italy and 
founded the abbey of Bobbio, where he d. 
His followers embraced the Rule of St 
Benedict, and thenceforward exercised an 
important influence on W. civilisation 
(sec St Gall). The Maynooth mission to 


W. slo^ of the Rooky Mts., 80 m. N. of 
the U.S. line. Second to the Mississippi in 
Tol. among U.S. rivs., it drains a basin of 
260,000 sq. m., including most of Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon, and parts of 
Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah. 
In the Big Bend region is the Grand 
Coulee, the site of a large irrigation 
reservoir of the Columbia R. project. Its 
course at first is S. through varloiuB lakes, 
till It reaches the N. border of Washington. 
It then continues its course Irregularly to 
tho Oregon frontier, before reaching 
which It receives, on the Lb., the Spokane 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST MART, lONA, AND MONASTERY BUILDINOS 
The existing buildings were oririnally founded by Benedictines, c. 1203, near the site 
of St Golumba’s church, c. 663. The church has been restored by the Church of 
Scotland, and the monastery buildings by the Iona Community. 


China is dedicated to St O. and the 
missionary priests are trained at St C.’s 
College, Dalgan Park, Navau. 

Columbarium (Lat. oolumba, dove), 
name of the niches or buildings for the 
storage of sepulchral urns containing 
ashes of tho dead. The fancied resem¬ 
blance between a dovecote and the niches 
round the walls of Horn, burial-chambers 
gave rise to the name. Such tombs were 
mainly used for the poorer classes, and 
were erected by wealthy families for their 
slaves, or by funeral associations under 
the empire. Bxanmles near Rome are 
those of the Vlgna Cfodini at the Licinlan 
Gardens. The mtrina were attached to 
the columbaria. In modem times C. 
means a room oonnected with a crematory, 
provided with niches for the funeral urns. 

Columbia, with the exception of the 
Yukon the largest riv. of the W. side of 
America, rises in Brit. Columbia on the 


R. and the Snake R., the latter being its 
largest trib. It then turns W. once more, 
and flows along the N. border of Oregon, 
casting itself into the Paoiflo by an estuary 
about 35 m. long and from 3 to 7 m. wide. 
Its mouth forms a deep-water harbour; 
ocean-going ships pass through a channel 
to the mouth of the Willamette R. and 
the ports of Portland and Vancouver. 
Bonneville Dam is at the head of tide¬ 
water, The C, paBsea through a moun¬ 
tainous country, and its scenery Is 
remarkable. The salmon fisheries flour¬ 
ish (39,000,000 Ih. annually), and there 
are large canning stations at the mouth 
of the riv. The falls, however, make 
clear navigation possible for only 160 m., 
up to the Cascades. Above these there 
is another navl^ble stretch of 50 m. 
reaching to The Dalles. Canals, however, 
allow riv. boats to go farther upstream. 
The 0. is 1200 m. long. 
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Columbia: 1. Cap. and largrest city of S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., on Oonffaree R. just 
below the falls; it is navigable to this 
point. C. is an Important railway, trade, 
and distributing centre, with monufs. of 
cotton goods and oars, large Iron-works, 
and trade in cotton. The state univ. 
was founded in 1805. Allen Univ. and 
Benedict College (both Negro) and 
Columbia Bible College are also here. 
Near by Is Fort Jackson, a large U.S. 
Army post. There are many fine public 
buildings. C. was occupied by Gen. 
Sherman in Feb. 1865, and much of it 
burnt. Pop. 86,915, many coloured. 

2. Cap. of Maury oo., Tennessee, U.S. A., 
on the Duck R. 40 m. SW. of Nashville, 
in fine farming country. Many mules 
are raised and there are flour mills, etc. 
There was fighting here during the Civil 
War. Pop. 10,900. 

3. City, cap. of Boone co., Missouri, 
U.S. A., in agrlc. and cool-mining area 
20 m. NW. of Jefferson City. It manufs. 
shoes and clothing and is the seat of the 
Univ. of Missouri and Stephens College. 
Missouri State Historical Society Library 
is here. Pop. 32,000. 

Columbia, British, nee BRITISH Colum¬ 
bia. 

Columbia, District of, the seat of gov. 
of the U.S.A. It is an artificially rect¬ 
angular piece of ter. of some 69 sq. m., 
within the ambit of the state of Maryland. 
After the Amer. colonies achieved their 
independence and formed themselves 
into a new nation, Philadolpliia was at 
first the cap. But as there were in the 
beginning sharp jealousies between the 
various states, it was deemed wise to 
establish a cap. about midway between 
the N. and S. states along the Atlantic sea 
coast, this ter. at that time comprising all 
the U.S.A. Originally on area of 100 sq. ra. 
was ceded for this purpose by Maryland 
and Virginia, but in 1846 Virginia’s 
portion S. of the Potomac whs given back 
to that state. The Potomac R. flanks the 
clist. for its entire length to the S., and 
also flanks part of the perimeter of the city 
of Washington. Since an Act of Confess 
of 1895 the city of Washington has been 
CO-extensive with the diet. The diet, was 
formally estah. by Acts of Congress in 
1790-1. Under these Congress Itself 
assumed entire jurisdiction. Confess 
first met in the dist. in 1800. John 
Adams, second president of the U.S.A., 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia, hut was 
the first chief executive to live in the 
"White House In Woshingrton. Thomas 
Jefferson, third president, was the first 
one to he inaugurated in Washington. 
The feature of the dist. is that the gov. 
is by Congress directly as to lemslation 
and by three executive commissioners 
named by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Each house of Congress 
has a special committee on dist. affairs. 
The result is that the dist., and Washing¬ 
ton in particular, have not grown up in a 
haphazard fashion, but according to a 
fixed plan, with the determination to 
make the cap. one of the most beautiful 
S world. Another peculiarity about 
the dist. is that persons born there are 


practically disfranchised. There are no 
municipal elections, because the gov. is 
in the hands of the executive commis¬ 
sioners and Congress. In presidential 
election natives of the dist. have no vote. 
The total pop. Is 802.178. There are many 
industries in the dist., goods being pro¬ 
duced primarily for local consumption. 
The revenue of the dist. is raised by real 
estate, personal, and business taxes, and 
from treasury grants in aid. Unlvs. are 
Georgetown, under the Jesuits; George 
Washington, non-sectarian; Howard, for 
coloured students; the Catholic Univ. of 
America; the National Univ.; and the 
Amer. Univ. Trinity College is also here. 

Columbia University, Now York City, 
was founded as King’s College In 1754, 
reorganised as C. College in 1784, and 
became C.U. in 1896. It Is one of the 
most important educational Lastitutions 
In America, and owes much to Nicholas 
Murray Butler (q.v.), who was president 
1902-45. The leading colleges are C. for 
men undergraduates, Barnard (foimded 
1889) for women, and Teachers (founded 
1888—a part of C. U. since 1898). In 
addition there are faculties, schools, or 
coUeges of arts, political science, philos¬ 
ophy, pure science, mines, en^eerlng, 
chemistry, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
architecture, journalism, buBmess, and 
social work; also Russian, E. Aslan, 
European, and accounting institutes. The 
combined libraries had 3,000,000 volumes 
in 1950. There was a teaching staff of 
4285, and the students numbered 27,000. 
The C. U. Press was founded In 1893. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was president 
1948-63. See aim Barnard Coixeoe. 

Coliunbine, or Aquileaia vulgaria, a 
perennial herb, Brit, and European species 
of Rammculaceae, which grows wild and 
Is cultivated in variety as an omamenttil 
plant. Loaves are spirally arranged, 
bi-ternato; flowers are sev. to a stem, with 
5 potaloid sepals, 5 petals, each with a long 
nectar-secreting spmr, and numerous 
stamens, arranged In whorls of 5. The 
andi’oeciura matures before the gynao- 
oeum, and fertilisation is effected by long- 
tongued humble-bees seeking pollen and 
nectar. 

Columbine, see Harlequinade. 

Columbite, niobato and tantalaUi of iron. 
It occurs chiefly in pegmatite veins, hear¬ 
ing tantalite, casslterlte, and wolframite, 
in the Block Hills, S. Dakota, and in 
W, Australia. 

Columbium, alternative and less usual 
name for the chemical element Niobium 
(q.v.). 

Columbus, Bartolomeo (d. 1514), brother 
of Christopher. He was an excellent cosmo- 
grapher and produced many ingenious 
globes, maps, and sea charts. Ho is said 
to have been deputed by Christopher 
to lay his project of exploration before 
Henry VII of England, but to have been 
delayed by pirates till after the patronage 
of Ferdinand of Spain had been obtained. 
He took part In his brother's discoveries, 
and was honoured together with him in 
1493. In 1494 he went to San Domingo, 
of whicli ho became governor, and whore, 
after sev. expeditions, he d. 
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Coliimbui« Ohrlstophor (Latinised form 
of It. Cristofero Oolombo; Sp. form 
Cristobal Col6n) (c. 1446-1506). famoiiB 
navigator and discoverer of the New 
World, 6. near Genoa, where his father 
was a wool-carder. The ex&at date of his 
birth is tmoertain, authorities varying 
from 1436 to 1457, but 1446 is the most 
probable. It is smd that for a time ho 
followed his father’s trade, but he was 
certainly at sea before the age of fifteen. 
The accounts of his early voyages are 
doubtful and obscure, but they extended 
over a vast range, from the Levant to 



Iceland. In 1470 he was wrecked ofC the 
coast of Portugal, near Cape St Vincent, 
but ho came iianore on a plank, and 
settled in that country. Before 1480 
he had married Fellpa Mofiiz, the 
daughter of Barholomeo Porestrello, au 
important navigator and captain, first 
governor of Porto Santo. For some years 
C. had been in ooirespondence with 
Paolo Tosoanelli, the Florentine astro¬ 
nomer, as to the possibility of reaching 
AvSia by sailing westward. This project 
was present Inhls mind as early as 1474, 
and had been fostered by the reports of 
seamen, rumours heard In Iceland, and the 
surmises of the ancients. His hypotheses 
were fairly correct. Ho realised the 
spherical form of the earth, but he under¬ 
estimated Its circumference. When, in 
addition to this, he over-estimated the 
size of Asia, his idea of the distance be 
must go was about one-third of the ooireot 
one. It was necessary for him to find 


some sovereign to support him in his 
ente(rpriS6. He applied first to John 11 
of Portiwal, and then by letters to Heni'y 
VII of England. He visited Spain and 
applied to the powerful dukes of Medina 
Slaonia and Medina Cell, and this latter 
nobleman referred him to Queen Isabella. 
After some seven years of journeying, 
persuasion, and uncertainty, C. at long 
last succeeded in obtaining the help he 
required. On 3 Aug. 1492 he set out 
from the tn of Palos with one ship of 
100 tons, the Santa Maria, and two 
caravels, the Pinia of 50 tons and the 
Nifla of 40 tons. He first went to the 
Canary Is., and thence, on 6 Sept., the 
expedition really set out. His men were 
Insubordinate and discontented from the 
beginning. Whatever happened they In- 
terpreteoT in an adverse manner, and the 
variations of the magnetic needle reduced 
them to great terror. On 12 Oot. an is. 
was sighted, and named by C. San Sal¬ 
vador, now probably Watling Is. The 
expedition then cruised In the neighbour¬ 
hood, discovering Cuba and Hispaniola 
or Espanola (Haiti). On this latter is. 
the Santa Maria went agromd and had 
to be abandoned, and C. was compelled 
to return to Europe with the two caravels. 
Here ho' was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and honours were showered 
upon him. After six months in ^ain he 
started westward onoe more, on 25 Sept. 
1493, with a larger squadron and 1500 
men. On this voyage the is. of Dominica 
was discovered. The great explorer, 
however, found the task of governing 
bis colonies beyond his power, and after 
vexatious quarrels and illness he returned 
to Spain in 1496. In 1498 he made his 
third voyage, on which he reached the 
mainland of S. America though he had 
coasted it as far as the Orinoco before he 
discovered its character. Many com¬ 
plaints had meanwhile been sent home from 
the colonists, and Ferdinand withdrew 
his favour from C. In 1499 a governor 
was sent out to supersede him, and ho 
himself returned to Spain In chains. On 
his arrival the tide of popular feeling 
again turned in his favour and he was 
released with fresh honours, and in 1502 
he made his fourth and last voyage in 
search of the passiige to India. After 
exploring the gulf of Mexico he returned 
to Spain, and d. in none too prosperous 
circumstances at Valladolid. See Pvr- 
nan do C.’s life of his father (Eng. ed., 
1867), and biographies by W^ashington 
Irving, 1828; Sir A. Helps. 1869; H. B. 
Adams and H. Wood, 1892; and Sir C. H. 
Markliam, 1893. Sec also R. H. Major’s 
trails, of his Select Letters (Hakluyt 
Society), 1847; H. Harrlsse, Christopite 
CoUmbe, 1884, and Christophe Cokmbe 
devant Vhistoire, 1892; M. Andr6, Christo^ 
pher Columbus (Eng. trans.), 1928; 
A. de Hevesey, The Discoverer (Ufe and 
adventures) araus.), 1929: T?te Voyages: 
Journals of First and Third, and Ldters 
concerning the First and Third Voyages 
(including an account of the second 
voyage, by A. Bemoldez), ed. by C. 
Janes, 1930; S. de Madariaga. Christopher 
Columbus, 1939, 1949. 
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Columbuif Giacomo^ or Diego (c. 1450*- 

1516>» youngpest brother of Christopher, 
b. at Genera; went to Spain at the news of 
his brotlier’s disoorery, and aocompanlod 
him on his second voyage. In 1493 ho 
commanded the commission entrusted 
with the temporary gov. of Hispaniola, 
but was unsuooessfid, and was sent back to 
Spain as a prisoner in 1500. 

Columbus, Samuel (1642-79), Swedish 
author, a friend and pupil of G. Stiern- 
hielm (q.v.). He Is especially noted for 
his hymns, which are the first genuine 
ones in the language. Among his works 
are Den Bibliake verld and Oaae Svehcac, 
in which he follows the Ger. poet Opitz. 
iSee R, Ekholm, S. Columbus, 1924. 

Columbus: 1. Cap. of Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the Scioto R. 103 m. NE. of Clncimiati. 
and an important trade, distribution, and 
industrial centre. The streets are hand- 
Boine and broad, and there are splendid 
buildings, including the capltol and Ohio 
State IJniv. (20,500 students). There is a 
Btadium with 78,600 seats, and the 
libraries include Ohio State Univ. Libra¬ 
ries, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Library, Ohio State Library, 
and C. Public Library. Other points of 
interest include C. Gallery of Fine Arts 
and the Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Pop. 376,900. 

2. City of Georgia, U.S.A.; one of the 
leading industrial centres of the S. of the 
U.S.A. The falls of the H. Chattahoochee 
generate electricity. It is a cotton 
market and an industrial and shipping 
centre, with textile mills, foundries, farm 
products processing plants, and railroad 
shops. It monufs. clotliing, yam, fabrics, 
machinery, electrical equipment, agric. 
Implements, fertiliser, and rood products. 
The first cotton-mill worked by electricity 
was in C., and artificial ice was first mode 
here on a commercial scale, and indus¬ 
trial training provided by public schools. 
Pop. 79,611. 

3 . City, cap. of Bartholomew co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., 40 m. SSB. of Indianapo¬ 
lis. It manufs. Diesel engines and wood 
and metal products. A large preliistoric 
Indian mound is near. Pop, 18,400. 

4. Cap. of Lowndes co., Mississippi, 
U.S.A., on the Tombigbee, has timber and 
cotton industries. The Mississippi Col- 
hge for Women, with 1100 students, is 
here; 1500 soldiers, victims of the Civil 
War, were buried in Friendship Cemetery, 
Pop. 17,200, 

Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus, 

Ijat. writer on agriculture of the Ist cent. 
AD. ii. at Gados in Spain, lived partly In 
Syria, but chiefly at Rome; probably a. at 
Tarcntmn. His chief work, De He 
livstica, the fullest anct treatise on prac¬ 
tical agriciilture, consists of 12 books in 
dactylic hexameters, and is addressed to a 
certain Publius Silvinus. The style is 
easy and copious, but the information is 
often of doubtful accuracy and seems to 
have been derived from books. There is 
an ed. by V. Lundstrdm, 1897, and I 
another (still Incomplete) with traus. by i 
H. B. iVsh (Loeb Library, 1941 £f.). I 

Columkille, see Columba, St. 

Column, in architecture, a vertical and 
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column: the classical (qkekk a.nd 

ROMAN) ORDERS OF AUOHn’ECTURE. 

A, Greek Doric; B, Roman Dorlo; 

C, Greek Ionic; D, Roman Ionic; 

E, Greek Corintlilan; F, Roman 
Corinthian. 

cylindrical member; usually supporting a 
load, but occasionally detached, as a 
commemorative monument, e.g. Nelson’s 
C., London, Normally a C. consists of 
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three parts: capital, shaft, and base; but 
oertaln early types of C. (cm, Gk Doric) had 
no bases. Anot Egrirptian O.s were massive 
and often clumsy in design, without bases. 
Slender O.s formed a notable feature of 
Assyrian and Persian architecture. Gk 
architecture (q.v.) was ‘trabeated/ i.e. 
based upon O.s and beams. The three types 
of 0.8 Invented and used by the Qks were 
described by the Rom. architect Vitaruvius 
(q.v.) under names which have been 
adopted ever since—‘Doric,* ‘Ionic,* and 
‘Corinthian.* Vitruvius formulated stan¬ 
dard rules for each of the three types, 
nrescribinir the correct relation of diameter 
to heifirht in each case, and relatin? these 
dimensions to the series of beams—^the 
‘entablature* (q.v.)—^whlch the O.s sup¬ 
ported. His rules came to be known as 
*^The Orders of Architecture,* and were 
followed by Rom. architects of his own 
time, also throughout the Renaissance. 
They still play a most important port in 
architectural design. The three types are 
shown on the illustration here. The Gks 
favoured the Doric Order, using the Ionic 
less frequently, and the Corinthian very 
seldom. The Roms, favoured the Corin¬ 
thian. The so-called ‘Tuscan Order* was 
an imimportant Renaissanoe variant of 
the Rom. Doric, and the ‘Composite 
Order’ a rare Rom. variant of the Corin¬ 
thian. Both Gk and Rom. O.s were 
subtly swelled, not merely tapered, the 
swelling being termed the ‘entasis* (q.v.). 
Except in the Doric Order, the capital 
(q.v.) was carved Into ornamental forms. 
Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic C.8 
and capitals did not strictly follow the 
classical Orders, but owed many of their 
features to them. Rom. architecture was 
essentially ‘arcuated* (i.e. based primarily 
upon the arch-form); and where the Roms, 
introduced O.s from their Gk predecessors, 
they used them structurally in colonnades 
round their temples, etc.; but also applied 
them, for purely decorative purposes, to 
arcuated buildings, e.g. the Colosseum 
(q.v.). 

Column, military formation in which the 
units are arranged one behind the other, 
sev. ranks in depth. When military 
science was less developed, the European 
armies always fought in 0., the soldiers of 
Napoleon invariably using this formation. 
The one exception was the Eng. Army, 
which always preferred the line. The 
advent of the breech-loading rifle, making 
it still more advantageous than formerly 
to have a long fighting front, led to the 
giving up of the columnar formation and 
the general adoption of the line. Reserves, 
however, still move In 0., as this method is 
easier for movement. A Brit, battalion in 
C. has its four companies disposed one 
behind the other in parallel lines, the 
distance between each pair being equal to 
the front of one company. In half-C. 
this distance is halved, and in qnarter-O, it 
is reduced to six paces. When cavalry 
moved in squadron C., the four troops 
which composed a squadron were arranged 
one behind the other in suoh a manner 
that a wheel to either side would bring 
them into line. There are various other 
minor distinctions of oolnmnar formation. 


ckocording to the kind of troops employed, 
and the term is often used somewhat 
vaguely to describe any body of troops 
moving rapidly. Thus we speak of C.s of 
artillery, supply O.s, and O.s under the 
command of a certain general. 

Columna Rostrata: 1. Triumphal pillar 
in the forum at Rome commemorating the 
victory of Dulllns over the Carthaginians 
off Mylae in 260 bo. The name orl^ated 
in the fact that the column was decorated 
with the beaks (rostra) of the vessels 
which had been captured. 

2. A book of this name, dealing with 
the Brit. Navy, with special reference to 
the Dutch wars, was written by Samuel 
Oolllber in 1727. 

Colunga, Sp. to in the prov. of Oviedo, 
near the coast of the bay of Biscay. It is 
famous for its apples, and there are 
anthracite mines near by. Pop. SOOO. 

Colutsa, genus of leguminous plants, 
consists of hardy shrubs, all of which are 
found In S. Europe, in Palestine, and in 
the Himalaya. C. arboreacenSt the blad¬ 
der-senna, Is often cnltivated as an 
ornamental plant. The fruit Is an in¬ 
flated legume, and the leaves are fre¬ 
quently used in the adulteration of senna. 

Colville, Sir Charles (1770-1843), ^neral 
who served against the Irish rebels in 
1798, in the Ferrol expedition of 1800, the 
Egyptian expedition of 1801, the Penin¬ 
sular war of 1810-14, and In Belgium, 
1815. In 1819 he became commander-in- 
chief at Bombay, and in 1828 governor of 
Mauritius. 

Colville, Sir Henry Edward (1852-1907), 
soldier. His first experience of active 
service was in the Sudan campaign of 
1884. During 1884-5 he served with the 
Nile expedition. He was aoting-com- 
missioner in Uganda from 1893 to 1895, 
and commanded the Unyoro expedition. 
In 1899 ho went out to the Cape at the out¬ 
break of the S. African war in command of 
a brtodo of guards. He served under 
Lord Methuen at the battles of Belmont, 
Modder R.,andMager8fontein: later given 
oommand of the 9tb Div., and assist^ in 
the operations leading up to the battle of 
Paardeberg in Feb. 1900. Owing to the 
unfortunate cngi«ements at Sauua*s Post 
in Mar. and at Lindley in May, C. was 
superseded and recalled to England in 
July. Among his pub. works are T/he 
History of tlit Sudan Campaign^ 1886, and 
The Work of the Nirvth Division^ 1901. 

Colvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927), literary 
and art critic, b. London. In 1876 he 
became director of the Fitzwilliam Mus¬ 
eum, and in 1884 keeper of the prints and 
drav^ngs at the Brit. Museum. His works 
include contributions to many leading 
periodicals and to the Dictionary of 
National Biography \ LMndor^ 1881; Keats^ 
1887, both in the EagUsh Men of Letters 
series; A Florentine Picture-Chronicle^ 
1898; Draunngs by Old Masters at Oxford, 
1902-8; Engraving and Engravers in 
England, 1906. He has also ed. Selections 
from Landor, 1882; Letters of Keats, 1887; 
Works of R* L. Stevenson (Edinburgh ed.), 
1894-7; Letters of R, L. Stevenson, 1899, 
1911; John Keats: his Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-fame, 1917; 
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Memories and Notes, 1921. See E. V. 
Lucas, TAe Colvins and their Friends, 1928. 

Golanm Bay. watering-place In Denbigh¬ 
shire, Wales, m. NB. ol Oonway, with a 
hue sandy beach. Pop. 22,240. 

Colza, or Rape, Oil, is obt^ed from the 
seeds of Brassica camvesiris oleifera, by 
expression or by extraction with a solvent. 
The crude oil is dark brown and has an 
unpleasant taste and characteristic odour. 
When refined it is a pale yellow liquid and 
free from taste and odour, but is inclined 
to revert in flavour and acquire an un¬ 
pleasant taste. Its sp. gr. is about 0 *912. 
It can be ‘blovm* like linseed oil (q.v.). 
C. O. is heated with sulphur to produce 
dark factlce or treated with sulphur 
chloride to produce white factlce, both of 
winch are used as rubber substitutes and 
in rubber compounding. The oil is also 
used in lubricants, as an iUuminant, for 
oiling wool, end as a quenching oil in 
tempering steel. When refined it Is some¬ 
times used for edible purposes—^in the 
manufacture of gheo-substitute. The 
cake remaining after extraction of the oil 
may be used in cattle foods, but as 
mustard seed often becomes mixed with 
rapeaeed and is injurious to cattle, the 
cake residue is often used as a manure. 
The plant is cultivated chiefly in China, 
India, Pakistan, Japan, and Sweden. 

Coma (Gk koma, deep sleep), condition 
of absolute unconsciousness in which the 
patient does not react to external or 
internal stimuli. The patient is totally 
insensible to his surroimdlngs. C. may 
bo due to disease or injury of the brain or 
to the effects on the brain of poisons, 
certain druM, and toxic substances in the 
blood resulting from various diseases. C. 
may also result from cerebral anaemia and 
is thus the terminal state in conditions in 
which there is circulatory failure. See 
also Unconsciousness. 

Coma Berenices (Berenice’s Hair), in 
astronomy, a small cluster of stars In the 

N. hemisphere near the equinoctial colure. 
It is said to have been so named by Conou 
to console Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy 
Euorgetes, for the loss of a votive lock of 
her hair which had been stolen from the 
temple of Venus. Its definite location is 
generally ascribed to Tycho Brahe (1602). 
The cluster has now been accurately 
measured by Dr Chase from Yale 
Observatory. 

Comacchfo, It. tn. In Emilia-Romagna 
(q.v.), 28 m. SE. of Ferrara (q.v.). It has 
anct walls and a cathedral. The tn is 3 m. 
from the Adriatic, and is built amidst 
shallow lagoons (Valli di C.) known for 
their fisheries. There is a trade in pre¬ 
served eels and other fish, fruit, and salt. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Comanohes, tribe of N. Amer. Indians 
belonging to the Shoshonean stock. The 

O. now number about 2500, and are found 
in the Kiowa agency, W. Oklahoma. 
They were originally fierce, restless, and 
courageous prairie Indians, and were for 
long a constant terror to white settlers on 
the Mexican and Texan frontiers. They 
were loigely Instrumental in Introducing 
horses to the Plains Indians, giving them 
greater power in war. 


Comayagua, dept of Rep. of Honduras. 
It is mountainous, with some fertile 
plains, and watered by the Sulaoo and 
Humuya R.8. Contains numerous pre¬ 
historic remains. Agriculture la carried 
on in the vaUeys. There is gold and silver 
mining and felling of timber trees tn the 
primeval forest. Big game abounds. 
Area 1919 sq. m. Until 1880 C., its cap., 
w^as the cap. of Honduras imder the name 
of ValladoUd. Pop. (dept) 76,000; (tn) 
4800. 

Comb (Gk gomphos, pin, Ger. Kamm), 
toothed toilet Instrument, used for clean¬ 
ing and arranging the hair, for keeping it 
in position when dressed, and as an orna¬ 
ment for the bead. The use of the C. is 
of great antiquity, and specimens have 
been found in anct Egyptian, Gk, Rom., 
and early Christian tombs, and in Swiss 
lake-dwellings, being variously composed 
of wood, especially boxwood, bone, born, 
and ivory. All these materials are still 
used in the manuf. of O.s, toother with 
tortoiseshell, metal, india-rubber, xylo¬ 
nite, celluloid, etc. The one most com¬ 
monly employed is horn, and there are 
two main methods of manuf. For both 
the horn is cut into rectangular pieces, 
damped and heated, and passed out fiat. 
In the first method a series of fine slits, 
varying with the size of the teeth required, 
are cut on one side by a small circular saw, 
which bos now superseded the ‘stadda’ or 
double handsaw. This involves con¬ 
siderable waste of material, but is the only 
method possible in dealing with some 
substances. The second method, known 
as ‘twinning,* or ‘parting,’ Invented by 
Lyne about 1828, utilises the wedges left 
between the teeth of one comb to form the 
teeth of another, so that all waste is 
avoided. C.a of vulcanite, xylonite, 
celluloid, nylon, etc. are made by 
moulding the soft material and afterwards 
hardening it. 

Combat, Trial by, custom in England, 
according to the old laws, by which the 
two parties either in criminal or civil cases 
challenged eaoh other to fight to decide 
the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
The Idea was that if the evidence were 
insuflicient the result of the combat would 
declare the actual truth. If the case were 
a criminal one the parties themselves 
fought, unless one of the two was a woman, 
or unfit in any wav by reason of age or 
infirmity. In civil cases they were 
allowed to employ champions. At the 
beginning of the l9th cent, tliis custom 
was abolished, owing to the decision In the 
case of Ashford v. Thornton. 

Combe, George (1788—1858), phrenolo¬ 
gist and philosopher, b. Edinburgh. His 
works include Essays on Phrenology, 1819; 
The Phrenological Journal, foimded 1824; 
The Constitution ojf Man, 1828, his ablest 
work; Notes on the United States of North 
America, 1841: On the Relation between 
Religion and Science, 1857. See life by 
C. Gibbons, 1878. 

Combe, William (1741-1823), poet, b. 
Bristol. Eduo. at Eton and Oxford, he 
E^terwards travelled in France and Italy, 
lived in princely style, and was known as 
Count Combe. But lean years followed; 
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be was suceessiTely soldier, waiter, and I 
cook, and spent mnob time in a debtor's 
prison. In 1776 he pub. a satire, the 
Diaboliad, From 1809 to 1811 he contri¬ 
buted doggerel verses to accompany a 
series of Rowlandson's illustrations in 
the Poetical Magazine, They were 
collected as The Tour of Dr Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque, and were very 
popular. Dr Syntax reappeared in A 
Second Tour in Search of Consolation, 
1820, and A Third Tour in Search of a 
Wife, 1821. C. also wrote a series of 
Imaginary letters of the second or ‘wicked* 
Lord Lyttelton, who was at Eton with 
liim. 

Comber, tn of co. Down, N. Ireland, on 
Strangford Lough. There aro flax mills 
and distilleries. Pop. 3000. 

Combermere, Sir Stapleton Cotton, sixth 
Baronet, first Visoount (1772-1805), field 
marshal. At 21 years of age C. com¬ 
manded the 6th Dragoon Guards. He 
served tlirough the campaign against 
Tippoo Sahib in 1799, Including the battle 
of Malavelly and the siege of Serlngapatora. 
He commanded the cavalry div. in the 
Peninsular War. In 1826 he besieged and 
took Bharatpur, a fort which 22 years 
earlier had resisted even Gen. Lake’s skill 
and was Indeed deemed impregnable. It 
was for this exploit that be received his 
viscounty. See Memoirs and Correspon¬ 
dence, 1866. 

Combin, or Grand Combin, peak between 
Italy and Switzerland. It is hi the 
Pennine Alps, and lies E. of the Great St 
Bernard, 9 m. SE. of Martigny. Eleva¬ 
tion 14,168 ft. 

Combination, In mathematics, sec Per¬ 
mutations AND Combinations. 

Combination, Laws of. Till 1824 these 
laws forbade as common law misde¬ 
meanours any combination of masters or 
workmen to raise or lower wages, or to 
increase or diminish the hours or quantity 
of work. In addition thirty-five statutes 
prohibited combinations of workmen 
against masters. An Act in 1824 repealed 
all these laws, the rationale of which was 
the removal of all restinints on trade, and 
forbade all combinations characterised by 
some element of violent interference. The 
effect of the Act, ivhethcr anticipated or 
not, was to legalise the formation of trade 
imions for the purpose of controlling 
masters in the conduct of their business. 
Some limitations on this result were 
enacted by a repealing Act passed the 
following year, but there arc now no laws 
against combinations other than the 
common or statute law against such as 
amount to criminal conspiracies. See 
CONSPIRACy. 

Combination Tones (obsolete Resultant 
Tones), secondary musical sounds pro¬ 
duced by certain intervals of two notes 
struck at the same time, in the nature of 
Inverted harmonics, since they sound (all 
but inaudlbly) below instead of above the 
generating notes. There are two kinds 
of C. T.: differential, produced by the 
difference between the t^vo generating 
notes, and summational, produced by the 
sum of those two notes, l.o. in both cases 
the vibrations of these notes. 


Combinatorial Analysis, see Permuta¬ 
tions AND Combinations. 

Combine, term used In Industrial warfare 
to denote temporary federation of em¬ 
ployers, usually in one partloular industry 
or related industries, for the purpose of 
rotecting their common Laterests, whether 
y keeping up the price of commodities 
produced by them, or by reducing wages 
or the hours of labour, or by any other 
means. Such a federation was formed 
In London in 1911 of a great number of 
employers in entirely different industries 
by way of mutual protection against the 
effects of the very prevalent strikes of that 
year. The basic principle of a C. is that 
of defence, and therefore it is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from a trust (q.v.), which is an 
amalgamation for all or most purposes, 
usually with the ultimate object of forcing 
up the price of certain articles. A C., how¬ 
ever, is not always of a temporary nature, 
but sometimes denotes a consolidation of 
business interests, practically analogous 
to a cartel, a merger (q.v.), or a trust. 
The permanent C. is either ‘ horizontal ’ or 
‘vertical.* The horizontal C. is the result 
of the union of a number of firms doing 
similar business who wish to organise 
their production on the same basis and 
to profit from the technical Improvement 
which a united effort makes possible. 
The vertical C. is that which exists 
between firms dealing with the same 
material but at different stages in its 
inanuf. This combination between the 
interests of producer and manufacturer 
tends to suppress the middlemen's 
profits. Vertical O.s have been common in 
Germany and the U.S.A., and they 
increased in England after the First 
World War, notably among the industries 
connected with iron, steel, shipbuilding, 
paper, and soap. If the O. Is not the 
result of absorption of the smaller in¬ 
dustries by the larger, one company, 
known as the bolding company, may 
sometimes hold controlling shares in each 
of the other constituent companies in the 
C. A C. may exist between a number of 
unrelated businesses. The future of 
the C. in Britain depends on the suc¬ 
cess of the 1948 Monopolies and Restric¬ 
tive Practices Act and the Restrictive 
Practices Act, 1957, in dispersing mono¬ 
polistic activities and maintaining a 
competitive economy. 

Combine Harvester, see Agricultural 
Machinery and Implements. 

Combined Cadet Force, name given since 
1939 to the Officers Training Corps, for¬ 
med in March 1908 to pro^ride students 
in schools and unlvs. with a standardised 
measure of elementary military training in 
order that they might eventually become 
olfioers in the Territorial and Reserve 
forces. Those who obtained certificates 
of proficiency were exempted from a por¬ 
tion of the examination for officers of those 
forces. The Corps wm-s in two divisions— 
senior, which included unlv. units, and 
Junior, oonsisting of public school units. 
C.C.F. contingents are formed in schools 
where education is normally continued 
to the age of 17. The present scheme 
provides for a common basis of training 
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up to the Btaudard of Certificate *A*, 
Part I, and for the formation of specialist 
Navy, Army, and Air Force sections for 
older hoys. It simplifies the administra¬ 
tion of the various cadet units In schools 
and makes it easier for schools to run 
cadet forces for all three services Instead 
of for only one or two of them. 

Comhined Operations Command, formed 
In Britain during the Second World War 
and oonaiettnK of personnel of all three 
fightlug services. Its primary function 
was to provide training for amphibian 
warfare, which comprises all kinds of 
offensive action from small raids to large 
assault landings. It was also the duty of 
the command to plan and carry out raids 
on the coasts of the enemy. A combined 
operation Is defined as one in which ‘two 
or more of the fighting services co-operate 
m order to strike the enemy with the 
maximum of effect at a chosen place and 
a chosen moment.’ The C. 0. C. had Its 
own troops of which the ‘commandos’ 
formed a notable part. Combined opera¬ 
tions are an inevitable consequence of 
sea power. Drake in the W. indies in 
1585, and Howard and Essex at Cadiz in 
1596, showed how a combination of sea 
and land forces could inflict much damage 
on the enemy. Some ‘conjunct expedi¬ 
tions,’ to give them their 18 th cent, 
name, achieved permanent results, e.g. 
the capture of Gibraltar by Hooke and 
Byng (1704), of Quebec by Wolfe (1759), 
and of Cape Town (1795). Some, like the 
expeditions to Walcheren (1809) and In 
the Gallipoli campaign (1915) were failures. 
Yet others, like the destruction of eighty 
Ft. ships in St Malo (1758), were raids 
designed to inflict loss In men, ships, and 
stores. It is in this last category that 
all combined operations against the Gers. 
fell until nearly the end of 1942, when an 
Anglo-Amer. army, supported by numer¬ 
ous ships and aircraft, landed in Fr. N. 
Africa (Nov. 1942) and, by so doing, 
altered the course of the war. Before this 
no more had been attempted than raids 
in vaning strength on enemy coasts 
from Norway to France and Libya, 
though some, like the raid on St Nazaire 
in March 1942, made hist. The first 
troops speciflcally chosen for raidhig were 
Independent companies formed from 
volunteers from all the regiments of the 
regular army and trained for urgent 
use against the Gers. in Norway. lYom 
these companies was developed the Idea 
of forming guerrilla bauds knowru oa 
commandos, from the Boer war parallel. 
It has been officially stated that com¬ 
mandos were formed because at tho 
time (June 1940) there was no existing 
unit of the Brit. Army which could be 
made available for raiding operations, 
^ the most stringent economy in weapons 
had TO be exercised, everything being 
subordinated to tbe task of organising 
the defence of the Brit. Isles against 
invasion. When the independent com- 
pomes were replaced by special service 
battalions, and those in their turn were 
coi^erted Into tho commandos, the 
original conception of their tactical use 
was preserved, l.e. that they were to be 


amphibious and learn first and foremost 
to co-operate with the navy. Among the 
most notable commando raids organised 
by O. O. 0. were the raid on Bruneval 
radiolocation apparatus, which was suc¬ 
cessfully destroyed 27-28 Feb. 1942; 
tho raid on Vaagsd, Norway (March 1942), 
which resulted in a minor battle over the 
fjords and some desperate street fighting; 
tho raid on St Nazaire (also in March 
1942), the chief features of which were 
the smashing of the lock-gates by 
blowing up the ship Cavibeltoum filled 
with explosives and the flriog of delayed 
action torpedoes; the destruction of a 
large fish-oil factory on tho Lofoten Is. 
(March 1941); a raid by guerrillas lauding 
from the sea on Rommel’s headquarters 
at Beda Llttoria and on the It. head¬ 
quarters at Gyrene, Libya (Nov. 1941); 
the storming of Dlego-Suarez in Madagas¬ 
car (May 1942); and tho groat raid on 
Dieppe (18-19 Aug. 1942). Subsequently 
combined operations formed part of all 
the major British military operations in 
World War II (Africa, Normandy, etc.). 
C. O. C. ceased to have general direction of 
operations of this character and these 
became the responsibility of the campaign 
ooraraandor. See also Coast Defence ; 
Commando ; Dieppe Raid, See Ministry 
of Information, Corabtned Operaiiops, 1943, 
Adra. Lord Keyes, jimphibiovs Warfare 
and€!omhined Operations, 191.3 ; A. Vagts; 
Landing Operations, 1946. 

Combing, see Cauping; Wool. 

Combining Weight, or Equivalent, of any 
element is the number of luilts of weight 
of that element which will react either 
directly or indirectly with one of tho same 
units of weight of hydrogen. It Is not 
possible always to make hydrogen com¬ 
pounds of all the metals, so sometimes 
tho standard of comparison is taken as 
oxygen or even chlorine. But by the law 
of reciprocal proportions (see Chemistry) 
it Is easy then to determine tho equivalent 
of the element; for the combining pro¬ 
portions of oxygon and chlorine with 
hydrogen ore respectively 8 and S5*5 
(approximately). Occasionally C. W.s of 
elements are the some as their atomlo 
weights, although this la by no means 
universally true, e.g. the equivalents of 
carbon, oxygon, and sulphur are 3, 8, 
and 16 respectively, wlille their atomlo 
weights are 12, 16, and 32. But from 
this It may be seen that tho atomic weight 
is either the same as the equivalent weight 
or is a multiple of it, the multiple depend¬ 
ing on the valency of the element. Set 
Atom and Atomic Theory ; Chemistry. 

Combles, tn of France, In tho dept of 
Somme. During tho First World War 
severe fighting took place about C. during 
tho 1916 battle of the Somme. The Gers, 
swept over C. in their final advance of 
March 1918, and in tho Allies’ counter¬ 
offensive held it with great determination 
during Aug., before being forced to 
abandon It. Its military hnportanco was 
entirely due to its being the only tn In 
that area. C. has breweries and weaving 
industries. Pop. 760. 

Combourg, tn in the dopt of Ille-et- 
Vilalne, France, 24 m. SSE. of St MaJo. 
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Cheese and shoes are manuf. Chateau¬ 
briand <<],.T.) lived in the feudal oastle as 
a youth. Pop, 4400. 

Combrailles, plateau in central France, 
largely in the dept of Cher (q.v.). The 
chief tn on the plateau is Evauz. 

Combustion, a chemical reaction be¬ 
tween at least two substances (of which one 
at least is gaseous) with the liberation of 
heat. This liberated heat must be sufh- 
cicnt to make the reaction self-supporting 
once it has been started. The burning of 
magnesium In steam and of phosphorus in 
chlorine are examples of C., and it must be 
noted that the gas need not necessarily be 
oxygen or air. C. may or may not occur 
with the emission of light. Thus the 
burning of mamesium in oxygen produces 
both heat and light, whereas the rusting of 
Iron produces only a very small quantity 
of heat. It is the rate of evolution of heat 
that decides whether light is emitted. In 
C. processes it is usual to regard one 
substance as being combustible and the 
other as the supporter of C., but the terms 
are only relative. Thus while a jet of 
coal gas will burn in air, a jet of air will 
burn in coal gas. During O. processes 
heat is evolved and a certain temp, is 
reached. This temp, may vary, depending 
on whether the C. Is slow or rapid, but the 
heat evolved Is always the same for the 
same two substances. If, during C. of a 
gas or vapoiiT, the combustible substance 
reaches a definite temp., a flame is pro¬ 
duced. lliis temp, is the Ignition temp. 
Some substances arc spontaneously 
inflammable because tliis temp, is below 
the normal temp, of the atmosphere. If 
the ignition temp, is higher than the temp, 
produced during O., then no flame occurs. 
Thus both nitrogen and oxygen can be 
ignited by an electric spark, but the igni¬ 
tion temp, of nitrogen m oxygen is higher 
than the temp, produced and so no conflag¬ 
ration occurs. If the ignition temp, wore 
lower than the temp, produced, then a 
flash of lightning would remove all the 
oxygen from the air and render life 
impossible. See also Flame ; Spontaneous 
Combustion. 

Comedia, term used in old Sp. drama, 
meaning a tragedy or comedy in three 
acts. It can be divided into two sections; 
(1) Comedia de capa y espada represented 
actors of middle-class life in everyday 
incidents. The characters were clothed 
in ordinary dross—the cloak and sword of 
the civilian. (2) Comedia de teairo, or de 
ruidot played by kings and princes, The 
actors wore very richly dressed, and 
di'nmatlo scones were chosen. 

Com4die Franoaise, otflciai name of the 
Th6&tre Frangais, the national theatre of 
Franco, which dates its estab. from the 
year 1G80, though wo may carry it a little 
farther bock. In 1058 Moli6re*8 company, 
p^laylng imder the name of L'lllustre 
The&tre, quitted the prove, and settled 
In Paris. At that time a rival company 
at the Hfltel de Bourgogne already held 
the field, but Louis Xlv, who early took 
the new company under bis protection, 
ordered the two to amalgamate in 1680 
under the name of La C. F. This theatre, 
then the only one left in Paris, received 


an ann. subsidy of 12,000 livres from the 
king. In 1687 the C. F. moved from the 
rue GuOnOgaud to more oonunodious 
quarters in what is now known as the 
rue de rAncienne-ComOdie, where a 
large house had been built for it. Here It 
remained for nearly ninety years, pro¬ 
ducing the plays of MollOre and of con¬ 
temporary dr^atists. In 1771 the 
O. F, was removed to the Tuileries, 
where the companyplayed In a hall built 
on the site of the Hdtel de OondO, after¬ 
wards to be rebuUt as the OdOon. It 
remained here during the early part of the 
revolution, but poDtical events led to 
such dissensions that a split ocoiirred 
about 1790, which led to the break-up of 
the old Frangaise and the estab. of two 
rival companies the Th6&tre de la 
Nation and the Th6ktre de la R6publique. 
These came to an end In a few years, and 
a gap occurs in the hist, of the company 
until 1802, when it was re-eatab. by an 
edict of Napoleon. When at Moscow’ in 
1812 Napoleon pub. a further decree, 
giving fuU regulations for the conduct of 
the theatre, and these regulations, with 
slight modificatious, stiU govern the 
theatre. Sound films, however, have 
modified the veto on members appearing 
on any other stage. In March 1900 the 
C. F. was set on fire, and a considerable 
portion w'os destroyed, thougli the papers 
and works of art were saved. A grant of 
220,000 francs was promptly made by the 
gov., and the work of rebuilding was 
immediately carried out. Many of the 
most eminent Fr. act/ors and actresses of 
recent years, whether of comedy or 
tragedy, have made their d6but at the 
C. F. or have been connected with it dur¬ 
ing part of thotr careers, e.g. Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, who made her first appearance 
there in 1862 and for nearly twenty years 
belonged to the company: Coqueltn atn6, 
whose association with this theatre lasted 
for over thirty years; RO.jane, Jane Had¬ 
ing, Mounet-Smly, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Dmnesnil, La (jlaron. Talma, Mars, 
and the Guitrys. The State owns the 
Th6fitro Frangaise and gi-ants it to the 
Com6dlo with certain funds for mainten¬ 
ance, and with an administrator who is 
appointed by the minister of line arts. 
Students after matriculation at the Con¬ 
servatoire may become pensionnaires and 
receive a contract. Later they can be¬ 
come, and remain, socidairea (i.e. pen- 
sionnaircs co-opted by the partner- 
members). The training of the young 
players is severe; they must be versed in 
all styles of Fr. acting to deal with the 
classic repertory of the Com6die, both to 
deliver the exacting tragic tirades (e.g. of 
Racine) on the one hand, and on the other 
to catch the very spirit of Molldre. On 
the evening of 20 Oct. 1930 the C. F. 
celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its official creation. Its 
leading artistes are content, mainly be¬ 
cause their position enables them to earn 
extra money elsewhere and on the films, 
to receive from the O. F. no more than an 
average of £800 a year. Its traditions 
and fame ensure steady receipts, and it 
has the privilege of engaging at a very 
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modest salary the prize *wlimers at the 
Conseiratolre, who, as indicated above, 
are given a tree dramatic training by the 
State and are bound to accept engage* 
ments offered at the C. F. In addition to 
these advantages it has an arm. subsidy 
ot some £8000. See Fonmier's Le ThMire 
Franifcda ; De Jnllevllle*s HiMory of French 
lAUTcAure^ 1900, which not only deals fully 
with the literature of the period, but 
also supplies an excellent bibliography: 
J. Claretie, La ComAdie Francaise de 1680 
d 1900t 1901; F. Sarcey, A Company of 
ActoTB, 1926; L. Dubech, La Com^die 
Francaise d*auiourd*hui, 1926; and S. 
Siaud, La Comedie Francaise, 1936. 

Comedy, see Drama. 

Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, Lon¬ 
don, first opened In 1881 with the comic 
opera La Mascotte. Well-known actors 
and actresses such as Hawtrey, Beerbohm 
Tree, Marion Terry, Penley, Winifred 
Emery, Violet Cameron, Cyril Maude, and 
Maxine Elliott have appeared there, and 
the works of Jerome, Barrie, Pinero, 
Grundy, Fitch, and Sutro have been per¬ 
formed at the theatre. It was rebuilt, 
and reopened In 1955 with the Amer. play 
Morning*8 at Seven, which was followed by 
Brendan Behan’s The Quare Fellow and 
Peter Brook’s production of Arthur 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge, R. C. 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy, and 
Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

Oomenius (properly Komensky), 
Johannes Amos (1592-1671), dlstiu- 
^shed scholar and educational reformer, 
0 . Comna, in Moravia, or, according to 
another account, Niwnitz in the same dlst. 
His parents were poor adherents of the 
Moravian Brethren. Having studied at 
Herbom (1612) and at Heidelberg, and 
having made a tour through England and 
Holland, C. beccune rector of the Moravian 
school at Prerau in 1614. After that he 
was made pastor at Fulnek, where he re¬ 
mained until 1621, when the tn was taken 
and sacked by the imperialists, his house 
and library being destroyed. He wan¬ 
dered into Poland, and finally settled at 
Leszno, where he supported liimself by 
teaching Lat. It was here that he 
worked out the educational system which 
was to make him famous, and produced 
his Didactica magna in 1C32, the year in 
which ho was chosen elder of the Moravian 
Brethren. The year before this he had 

S ub. the Janua linguarum reaerata, written 
i Lat. and Moravian, which had securely 
estab. ids reputation. This work was 
trans. into twelve European languages and 
sev. oriental ones. It was followed in 
1633 by the Januae Ungmrum vestibulum, 
which formed an introduction to it. In 
1641 he was invited to England by the 
Parliament, on the suggestion of Hartlib, 
to assist in the reformation of public 
educational methods. The outbreak of 
the Civil war put a stop to this design, and 
C. went on to Sweden, from which country 
he had received an invitation to aid in the 
sme work. Oxenstjerna, the great 
Swedish minister, commissioned him to 
repare a plan for the regulation of 
wedlsh schools, and settled him at 
Elblng with a pension. Here he remained 


until 1648, when he returned once more to 
Leszno, and was made Moravian bishop of 
that tn. In 1650 he went as educational 
reformer to Hungary. Here he found 
time to put together his Or&is seneualium 
piciuB, 1658, the first book which tried to 
instruct children by pictures. In 1656 
Leszno was attacked and sacked by the 
Poles, and C. again lost his house and 
books. Ho found a reft^ at Amsterdam, 
where be remained till his death. He was 
burled at Naarden. In hla Panaophiae 
prodromm, 1630, he attempted to give an 
encyclopaedic digest of the humanistic 
learning of his time. In theology he was 
a fervent evangelical, and pub. sev. works 
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on his own sect. See S, S. Laurie, John 
Arms Comenias; Life and Edveational 
Works, 1881; M. W. Keatinge (trans,). 
The Great i>idactic, 1896; ]P. Monroe, 
Comenius and the Beginnings of Edu¬ 
cational Reform, 1900; R. F. Young, 
Comenius in England, 1932; J. Needham 
(ed.), Teacher of Nations, 1942. 

Comeragb, mt range of Waterford, 
R^. of Ireland, rising to 2597 ft. 

Comet, heavenly body of a luminous and 
nobnlous appearance which approaches to 
and recedes from the sim. The name is 
derived from the Gk komMds, hairy, and 
is bestowed on these bodies because 
they generally possess a ’tall’ or ‘tails’; 
this tall in anct times also being called a 
beard when the train preceded the nu¬ 
cleus, as is the case when the C. is receding 
from the sun. Most C.s are divided into 
three parts, the nucleus and the coma, 
which together form the head of the O., and 
the tall. It is impossible to define exactly 
the limits of each of these parts, ets they 
shade gradually into one another; quite 
often, too, a G. la without a tall, others 
again (os e.g. that of Cheseaux, 1744) may 
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hare half a dozen. The nucleus is the 
brightest portion; the coma which sur¬ 
rounds it is a hazy area of light, while the 
toil becomes more and more faint and 
attenuated until it fades nut. How 
attenuated is the matter that composes a 
C. may be judged by the fact that stars 
have repeatedly been seen through the 
thickest parts, and that the earth has 
passed through the tail of a C. without any 
observable effect. Thus Sir J. Herschel 
records that in 1832 he saw a group of 
stars of the sixteenth ma^tude through 
almost the centre of Bicla^s C. The com¬ 
position of a C. as revealed by the spectro¬ 
scope (which was first successfully fmplied 
to determine the constitution of G.s by 



Sir Wm Huggins in 1868) Is of extreme 
tenuity, while metallic lines, such as those 
of sodium and iron, have been observed in 
the spectrum of the nucleus. The spec¬ 
trum of a C. also shows that the light 
is partly reflected sunlight and partly 
oi’Mnal. Dr J. G. Porter’s list of C.s in 
195^2 includes 73^ but many of these 
refer to the same C.8 at different returns, 
and only 525 Individual C.s were then 
Imown. Of these, 274 had parabolic 
orbits, 52 hyperbolic orbits, and 169 
elliptical orbits. Amongst the last were 
114 xvith periods mater than 200 years. 
Of the 52 hyperbolic orbits, all of the C.s 
moving in these orbits were originally 
moving in elliptical orbits, and perturba¬ 
tions by one or more planets forced thorn 
into hyperbolic orbits, C.s break up by 
the expulsion of matter from the head of 
the C. Large C.s such as Halley’s C. emit 
fresh matter forming new tolls at each 
approach to the sun. The present view is 
that the cause of the expulsion is electrical 
in origin. The heads of the C.s contain 
reservoirs of the gases identified by spec- 


trosoopio analysis, and as meteoilo masses 
are found to contain hydrogen and other 
gases it is considered that the heads of 
0.8 are composed of meteors. Ultimately 
C.s will cease to exist when all the gases 
in their reservoirs have been lost. One of 
the more recently discovered C.s appeared 
on 23 June 1927, known as Pons-Win- 
necke, after its discoverer. A member of 
the Jupiter family, its nearest distance 
from the earth on that occasion was about 
3,500,000 m., the closest approach of a C. 
in the post few cents. Its period Is six 
years. Regarded merely spectacularly 
and historically, C.s have ever been the 
object of man’s curiosity and sometimes 
his fear. Thus the dream of Julius Caesar 
and the battle of Hastings were believed 
to have been heralded by C.8, a represen¬ 
tation of the latter C. appearing in the 
Bayeux tapestry. {See Halley’s Comet. ) 
The most spectacular of the C.8 of the 19th 
cent, was that found by Donatl on 2 June 
1858. Its tail stretched over a space of 
40“, or nearly a quarter of the sky, and 
its maximum width was about 10°. The 
Arend-Roland (q.v.) 0., discovered by two 
Belgian astronomers in 1956, was first seen 
by the naked eye in April 1957. It is of 
the non-retnrning category. Mrkos (q.v.) 
was discovered in Aug. 1957. See Meteor 
and Solar System. See also George F. 
Chainbers, The Story of the C<mti8, 1909; 
Charles P. Olivier, Comets, 1930; Mary 
Proctor and A. C. D. Crommelin, Comets, 
1937; and J. G. Porter, Comets arid Meteor 
Streams, 1952. 

Comfort, Alexander (1920- ), poet and 
novelist, educ. at Highgate, Cambridge, 
and London Hospital. In 1948 he became 
Lecturer in Physiology at London Hospi¬ 
tal Medical College. His novels include 
vVo Such Liberty, 1941, The Almond Tree, 
1943, The Power House, 1944, On This 
Side Nothino, 1948, and A OianVs 
Strength, 1952. A Wreoth for the Living, 
1943, The Signal to Engage, 1947, and AU 
But He Departed, 1951, are vols. of verso; 
while Inio Egypt, 1942, and Qengulphus, 
1948, are plays. He also pub. sev. socio¬ 
logical works, includi^ Art and Social 
P^ponsibilUy, 1946, The Pattern of the 
F'uture, 1949, and Authoriiy atid Delin- 
qucuoy in the Modem Stoic, 1950. 

Comfrey, name given to plants of the 
Symphytum genus, family Boraginaceae. 
S, offU'male is the native C., with white to 
pink flowers; S. asperum, rough C., and 
5^. peregrinuin, blue or Russian C., are 
Caucasian introductions; S, tuberosum, 
tuberous C., is native to Britain In damp 
places. 

Comillah, tn in the prov. of E. Bengal, 
Pakistan, in the Chittagong div. It is 
situated on the R. Gunti. 

Co mines, Philippe de la Clyte, Sire de 
(1445-1509), Fr. statesman ana chroni¬ 
cler, b. at the chliteau de Cominos, near 
Lille. In 1464 ho entered the service of 
Charles the Bold, but in 1472 went over to 
Louis XI of France, Charles’s enemy, and 
soon became a great favourite of the king, 
who employed him on various diplomatic 
missions. On the death of Louis in 1483 
C. Incurred the displeasure of the regent, 
Anno de Beaujeu, and was condemned to 
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forfeit his estates. However, Charles VIII 
soon recalled him, and he was subse* 
quently employed on diplomatio business 
by Charles and by Louis XII. His 
(written c. 1488-1500) form a 
complete critical survey of the politics of 
the time. They are characterised by 
vigour and most acute observation and 
insight. Their psychological perception 
and vivid style unite to give them a rare 
value, and the first part of them is 
especially important for its unique 
portrait of Louis XI and his policies. 
There are aev. Eng. trans. 




PHILIPPK DE COMINES 


Comines, Fr. tn in the dept of Nord, on 
the R. Lys. It has textile and chemical 
manufs. Pop. 7200. 

Cominform, the name given to the 
revival in 1947 of the Communist 
International or Comintern (which had 
been formally disbanded In 1943). The 
C. was formed by 9 European Com¬ 
munist Parties which announced their 
decision to set up an ‘Information 
Bureau (whence the name C.) in Belgrade. 
Between 1924-9, as the U.S.S.R. grew in 
power, the Comintern was increasingly 
drawn Into the factional struggles througn 
which Stalin gradnally consolidated his 
personal dictatorship inside Russia— 
against Trotsky, Bukharin, and others; and 
^adually the dependence of international 
Communism on the Soviet Union became 
e::n5licit. During those years free 
public discussion of Comintern policy 
began to disappear, and after 1929, when 
Stalin's nominees, Molotov, Maniulsky, 
and Kuuslnen, assumed the control of the 
Comintern apparatus, the C. became 
exclusively an instrument of the Russian 
State and public discussion has played 
no part in the formation of Comintern 
policy. The dissolution of the Comintern 
in 1943—dictated by Its propagandist 
effect on Allied public opinion—was 


! entirely to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, for the oentral direction and 
control of all Communist parties from a 
single source in Moscow remained un¬ 
altered. When the Second World War 
ended Communists tried to convert the 
National Liberation Fronts into National 
Front Govs, in which they could still 
retain the essential power, even if by 
remote control. But except in B. Europe, 
imder the shadow of the Bied Army (q.v.), 
this transformation could not be oflocted, 
for the faU of Hitler had removed the bond 
which united Catholics, Socialists, and 
Christiana generally in resistance. Hence 
the necessity to revive the Comintern In a 
disguised form. The Cominform is inten¬ 
ded to keep before public opinion the fact 
that Communism Is an international 
movement working to a plan—and to 
exaggerate the strength of the movement 
in the eyes of its supporters and Its 
enemies. In this respect the C. has not 
been unsuooessful, for there is scarcely 
any political disturbance from Alexandria 
to Bogotd or from Burma to Indonesia 
which baa not been attributed to the 
machinations of the C. But so far the 
existence of the C., by an ironically 
dialectical process, has on balance 
damaged the Communist cause far more 
than promoted it. Opposition to the 
Soviet Union has always been most 
firmly rooted in the belief that she is 
planning and supporting a world-wide 
revolutionary movement. The Comin¬ 
tern was dissolved mainly in order to 
destroy the popular ground for that 
belief. By founding the C., however 
blameless and nugatory its real activities, 
the Communists have resmTected the old 
spectre. The part played by the C. in 
speeding the passage of the Economic 
Co-operation Act through the Amer. 
Congress was some evidence of this fact. 
The functions of the CJommunist Inter¬ 
national in directing and supporting the 
activities of world Communism remain, 
as before, the resi)on8ibility of the 
Russian State, a fact which was made 
evident in 1948 by the conflict with 
Marshal Tito over the industrialisation 
policy of Yugoslavia. The purpose for 
which the C. was founded was to exagge¬ 
rate the strength and importance of world 
Communism, but by succeeding in this 
purpose the C. has largely contributed to 
the success of the policies which its sponsors 
wish to frustrate. See Comintern. 

Comino, sec Gozo Island. 

Comintern, the Third or Communist 
International. It was foimded In 1919 in 
Moscow for the oManlsation of the rovo- 
hitionary forces of the world. Membership 
obliged adherents to press vigorously all 
communist activities In affiliated coun¬ 
tries. During the Second World War the C. 
proved more of a liability than on asset 
to Russia, and It dissolved Itself In 1943, 
when the Presidium of the executive 
committee of the C. decided that unity In 
the struggle against Germany could best 
be achieved by the ‘vanguard of the 
working-class movement In each separate 
country, working within the framework of 
its own coimtry,’ In fact it had held no 
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congress since 1035, while Its executives 
with only very limited success, had con¬ 
tinued the role of mentor to the Communist 
parties in other countries. This dissolu¬ 
tion did not, however, mean that the 
influence of Moscow over the Comraimist 
movement in foreign lands would dis¬ 
appear, hut it had become evident to 
Moscow that the C. had served as a railing 
point for anti-Communist forces in other 
states. See also Anti-Comintern Pact; 
COMINFORM. 

Comiso, tn in Sicily (q.v.), 7 m. WNW. 
of Kagusa (q.v.). It has a castle and fine 
churches. Textiles, household utensils, 
and soap are manuf., and there Is a trade 
In olive oil and wine. Pop. 23,400. 

Comitan, tn in the state of Chiapas, 
Mexico, a customs station near the 
Guatemalan border, the centre of a laige 
trade in fruit, maize, cotton, su/rar, and 
cattle, with distilleries and textile mills. 
Pop. 8700. 

Comitia, constitutional assembly of the 
liom. people, summoned and presided 
over by a magistrate. There were three 
kinds of C., named according to the way 
In which the people were arranged. These 
were: (1) The C. curiata, the original form 
of assembly, which first consisted in the 
meeting of the patricians in their thirty 
curiae, or wards. On the breaking down 
of the distinction between patricians and 
plebeians, this assembly lost its distinctive 
character- Though it still retained one or 
two unimportant privileges, most of its 
duties were transferred to (2) the C. cen- 
turiata, an assembly of the whole people In 
their centuries as arranged by Servius 
Tullius. To this king is ascribed the dlv. 
of the people Into five classes, according to 
the araoimt of property they possessed, 
and the div. of each class Into hundreds. 
To this body the chief power belonged 
during the rep. It elected the higher 
magistrates, e.g. the consuls and censors, 

S ave judgment In special cases of appeal, 
ecided on wars of aggression, and passed 
laws. In 287 Bc, however, it lost much of 
its power through the rise of the C. trUmta. 
The C, centuricua was originally a military 
assembly, and its meeting could not take 
place in the city of Rome Itself. They 
were held in the Campus Martins. Each 
century voted as a unit, according to the 
majority in Itself, and so the deciMon was 
by centuries; (3) The C. iributa was the 
assembly of the people according to 
tribes, and the power of summoning it 
rested with the tribunes. Originally the 
city of Rome was divided into four tribes, 
but as its dominions increased the fran¬ 
chise was extended to comprise thirty-five 
tribes In all. Gradually power passed to 
the ( 7 . tributa, until it became the chief 
egdslatlve assembly, and it continued in a 
more or less shadow’y form down to the 
3rd cent. ad. 

Comity of Nations. In intomatlonal 
law, C. of N. means a code of conduct, 
voluntarily observed in inter-state rela¬ 
tions on errouuds of courtesy rather thou 
under treaty obligations. The applica¬ 
tion by law courts, in certain circiun- 
stonoes, of the principles of a legal system 
other than their own, is based on C. 


Comma: 1. In music, the smallest inter* 
val, tbe 9th part of a tone. See Music. 

2. In grammar, see Punctuation. 

Commagene, anct prov. in NE. Syria» 
lying between the Taurus and Euphrates. 
It retained its independence under the 
Seleucidao (q.v.), and was finally included 
in the Rom. empire by Vespasian. The 
cap. was Samosata on the Euphrates. 

Command Papers, documents like blue- 
books, comprising reports of royal com¬ 
missions, census returns, and other Inform¬ 
ation collected or issued at the instance of 
the gov. C. P. are said to be ‘ presented to 
Parflamont by command of Her Majesty, * 
in oontradistinction to papers issued by 
the order of either House of Parliament, 
such as drafts of Bflls with their ameud- 
ments. They are usually numbered C 1,^ 
C 2, and so on up to tho number issued. 
See. Blue-boobb. 

Commandant, title usually given to tho 
officer in command of a besieged fortress 
or military station, without regard to his 
rank otherwise. The name is also 
applied to the heads of most military 
schools. In conjunction with the rank 
of the officer the title is also given to an 
officer In charge of a greater number of 
men than his rank warrants, as for 
example captain-commandant. 

Commanaer, title given to the oapt. 
of the second rank In the Brit. Navy 
(equivalent to a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Army). A C. is generally given the com¬ 
mand of a small vessel, but In a number of 
cases is tho second In command of a largo 
one. The responsibility of tho navigation 
of a large vessel usually falls on a C. 

Tho title is also used in the U.S.A. to 
signify a naval officer ranking next to a 
captain. 

Commander-in-Chief was formerly 
the highest appointment in tho Brit^ 
Array. Before 1855 the office was to a 
very large extent Independent of the 
secretary of state for war, but since that 
date and up to its abolition in 1904 waa 
subordinate to that minister. The title 
was held by the Duke of Cambridge up to 
his death and afterwards by the Earl 
Roberts. It was resided by the latter 
In 1904, and was discontraued, Tho 
duties of the office devolved upon the 
Army Council, formed in 1904, The title 
is now, in the Brit, servioo, borne in peace¬ 
time by those commanders who repoi-t 
direct to the joint chiefs of staff, o.g. 
C.-in-C., M.E., C.-in-C., F.E.L.F. In war¬ 
time it is usually applied to the com¬ 
mander of an expeditionary force, and 
is comparable to generalissimo in con¬ 
tinental armies. 

Commander of the Faithful (Emir at 
Mumenin), title of the caliphs, flrstassumed 
by Omar I, 034-44, and retained by his 
successors in the caliphate. 

Commandery, dist. under a commander, 
of the Templars, Ho^itallers, or other 
religious order. The Templars possessed 
12 such C.s, which embraced whole king¬ 
doms and pro vs. in Europe and Asia 
Minor, viz. Jerusalem (city and kingdom). 
Acre, Tripoli, Antioch, France, England, 
Poitou, Aragon, Portugal, Apulia, Hun¬ 
gary. Tho commanders, or preoeptops. 
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were subject to the grand master of the 
order, but were alone responsible for the 
treasme of their diet., to which the grand 
master was allowed no access. 

Commandino, Federigo (1509-75), It. 
mathematician, b, XJrbino. He was 
especially learned in the commentation 
and trans. of the anct mathematicians, 
and pub. many eds. of Archimedes, 
Euclid, etc. Nearly all subsequent com¬ 
mentators made use of his works. 

Commandite, Sooi6t6 en, kind of limited 
partnership of a fiduciary character in 
which the managing partner or partners 
is responsible with his whole fortune 
for the engagements of the concern, but 
has others associated with him who 
contribute only definite smns, and are not 
liable for anything beyond those sums, 
though they participate in the profits 
according to any rule which may be 
agreed on. It is a form of partnership 
prevalent in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, and other continental states, and 
adopted in parts of the U.S.A. The 
names of the active partners (in Fr. law 
called commandiies or compUmentaires) 
alone appear before the public, and they 
alone manage the partnership business, 
the dormant partners (in Fr. law com- 
manditairf^) being usiially interdicted 
from all interference. Such partnerships 
are not allowed by Eng. law, all the mem¬ 
bers of an Eng. firm being equally liable 
for the firm’s debts, with no limitation of 
liability. In England, however, prac¬ 
tically identical results can be secured by 
the fonuation of a small limited company, 
and, especially since 1901, by what is 
known as a ‘private company’ (see Com¬ 
pany) ; the legalisation of the latter indeed 
depriving of a large raeasm’e of their 
weight the arguments of J. S. IVIill on the 
Indefensibility of the Eiig. prohibition. 

Commando, Afrikaans word meaning a 
small (usually mounted) battalion, the 
basic unit in the armiCvS of the Transvaal 
and Orange Riv. Reps.; the word is 
applied to the raiding parties formed by 
the Brit. Army in 1940 and operating 
from ships for ‘ liit-and-rmi’ attaclcs on the 
Germans. The C.s owed their existence to 
the inspiration of Gen. Dill, chief of the im¬ 
perial general staff, supported by the zeal 
and authority of Winston Churchill, and 
their immediate raison d’itre was to find 
some effective means of helping the army, 
after the Dunkirk evacuation, to exercise 
Its offensive spirit once again. The term 
Itself was derived from the Boer C.s 
of the S. African war, whose successful 
mobile guerilla tactics after the dis¬ 
organisation of the main Boer army 
suggested to the Brit, authorities in 1940 
the adaptation of the idea to the condi¬ 
tions of modern warfare and the employ¬ 
ment of analogous tactics against the 
Germans, then masters of the Continent. 
Freedom from cumbrous supply columns 
and reliance on winning their equipment 
and, if need be, their arms from the enemy 
were the dominant features of the Boer 
0.8. For the Brit. C.s each trooper was 
picked for his individual qualities and 
tai^ht to act on his own initiative. In a 
raid on the Continent the trooper would 


have nothing but what he could oai^ and 
what he could forage for himself. The 0. 
leaders were picked first—men under 40 
and exceptionally well qualified in physi- 
cal fitness and professional ability. The 
leader was given the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and sent to command head¬ 
quarters to raise his unit. From a list of 
ojfficer volunteers each troop leader chose 
one other ofRcor to act a.s his assistant: 
and then between them the two selected 
50 N.C.O.s and men who composed their 
troop. Each man retained the right to go 
back to his regiment after giving reason¬ 
able notice, but few did. As soon as a 
unit had its complement of officers and 
men it was concentrated at a seaside tn, 
and the men of the ‘irregular army* 
joined up with their corresponding num¬ 
bers of the ‘ irre^ar navy. ^ These were 
the raiding flotillas of fast motor boats, 
commanded by R.N.V.R. officers, with 
yachtsmen and fishermen to form their 
crew. After rehearsal for a projected 
raid there followed the night dash across 
the sea, a few minutes for landing, then 
sharp fighting on shore, with E-boats and 
Stukas of the enemy in close pursuit, until 
in the end the C. returned homo to restart 
training for the next attack. With the 
small boat squadrons of the navy they 
began in 1942 to pave the way for the 
landing of great armies, as In N. Africa, 
Italy (especially at Anzio), Normandy, 
and Burma. In such situations their 
role was usually to bocuto the flanks of 
the beach-head, and a tendency de¬ 
veloped to groim them In brigades for 
this purpose, within these brigades the 
Mai’ino element gradually came to pre¬ 
vail, and after 194C C.s became exclu¬ 
sively a branch of the Marines (q.v.), 
which had originally been raised for just 
this purpose. Among the most noted 
C. raids were those on the Lofoten Is, 
and Veuigsd in Norway; the landings on 
Crete; the attacks on Bardia and Tobruk; 
and the raids on St Nazaire, Diego 
Suarez (Madagascar), Dieppe (see Dikppk 
Raid), and Walcheren. C.s also fought 
together with U.S. Marine formations in 
Korea (autumn, 1950). See also Kbyes 
OF Zbebruoge, Baron. 

Commedia (Gk kdinos, revel, aoidos, 
singer). It. word, is applied to a talc or 
romance with a happy ending, and is not 
used particularly of a tale in the dramatic 
form, 08 is the word comedy in Eng. 
literature. Thus Dante entitles his great 
poem Divina Commedia, and likewise 
some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ore 
called comedies in this sense, 

Commedia dell* Arte, in the hist, of 
It. drama denotes the popular comedy of 
masks prior to its transformation uito 
literary shape by Gozzi and Goldoni. Arte, 
in this connection, is equivalent to actors ’ 
guild or profession. The stock characters 
;to give them the names of their familiar 
Eng. equivalents) were the Clown, Harle¬ 
quin, Columbine, and Pantaloon. This 
type of improvised comedy, or commedia 
a soggetto, is supposed to have been ori¬ 
ginated by Francesco Cherea, the favourite 
actor of Leo X. Its scenes were written 
only in scenario, I.e, in skeleton form. 
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belner ooxmooted by the Utaasi or bisiloon- 
eries of the arlecchino, the peppefle^tative 
of the older Kom. sannio. It waa in 
this kind of comedy that Harlequin 
(Arlecchino) reached the apex of his glory. 
The C. dell' A. was essentially an actors* 

S ; the dramatist only wrote an outline 
md left the actors to fill in the parts, 
actor took a particular mask part, 
such as those of Harlequin, Pulclnella, and 
Pantaloon, and always had his stock 
phrases and stock actions. More types 
wore evolved In course of time, but they 
were all virtually comprised in the fol¬ 
lowing, mostly developed from the older 
types: the Doctor, a poor ridiculous 
learned pedant; Pantaloon (Pantalone). 
named after Yejilce’s patron saint, Panta- 
leone, and dressed in skin-tight trousers, 
who was sometimes an old bachelor but 
more often the husband of an unfaithful 
young wife or the father of vexatioiw 
young daughters, especially Columbine 
(Coliunbina, originally Fraschetta), while 
Harlequin (Arlecchino) was sometimes 
his lackey (see Harlequin); the Captain, 
a braggart poltroon taken from con¬ 
temporary Sp. drama and modelled on the 
many unemployed Sp. soldiers of fortune 
then roaming Italy; the young lovers, 
often the sons of the old men and their 
sweethearts; the lackeys or eanni, Arleo- 
chlno, Brighella, or others, of varying 
degrees of doltishness, brutality, and sly 
cunning. Variants of those were Pulci- 
neUa, ancestor of Punch; Scaramoucho 
(It. Scaramuccia) (q.v.), Scapin, Mezzetin, 
Pierrot, etc., all of whom had traditional 
costumes and often wore masks. Towards 
the end of the 16th cent, certain of the 
more famous It. troupes were invited to 
visit the various couHs of Europe. In 
Italy the C. dell’ A. remained popular 
until the tradition of improvised acting 
appeared to die out, towards the end of 
the 17th cent., and was replaced from the 
time of Gozzi and Goldoni by regular 
comedy. In France the permanent It. 
company gave offence to the king, and 
their theatre was closed in 1697, but re¬ 
opened about 1720 and continued playing 
throughout the 18th cent. In England 
also this style of acting was reintroduced 
after the Restoration (it had reached this 
country in the reign of James I), but | 
early in the 18th cent, it gave way to the 
more popular pantomime, in which the 
traditions of the C. deU* A. lingered on. 

Pirandello, the modem It. psycho¬ 
logical or metaphysical dramatist, has, to 
some extent, revived this traditional 
It. dramatic art or its later development 
in the masked comedy, for, like the 
writers of scennarii for masked players, he 
delights in constructing fantastic plots 
with unexpected situations and in em¬ 
broiling them to such an extent that the 
unravelling has to bo left to some in¬ 
dividual character in the role of chorus or 
Interpreter. The initiation of this new 
movement of the ‘Teatro del Qrottesco’ 
is, however, attributed to Luigi OhlarelU, 
a young dramatist who, in 1916, produced 
a i)lay called La Maschera e il Volio {The 
Maek and the Face) w'hlch enjoyed great 
popularity. 


Commeliiiw John (1629-92), Dutch 
botanist, son ot Isaac O., b. Amsterdam. 
He there became director of the botanical 
gardens, which by Ms skiU and labour 
became the finest in Europe. He pub. 
sev. books on horticult. subjects. The 
genus of tropical plants Commdina is 
named after him, as also the family 
Commdinaceac, which includes this 
genus and Tradeacantiat the spiderwort. 

Oonunemoratlon, or Encaenia, con¬ 
cluding festival of the academic year at 
Oxford Univ., when benefactors are 
commemorated and honorary degrees con¬ 
ferred upon distinguished Brit, or foreign 
celebrities. It consists of on oration in 
Lat. in O. of benefactors; prize com¬ 
positions are recited in verse or prose. 
The ceremony generally takes place im¬ 
mediately after the summer term when 
•Schools* are over, and is held in the 
Sheldonlan Theatre. *C. Balls* ore held 
during the festivities by groups of colleges. 

Commendam, anct method of holding 
benefices, abolished in 1836. When a 
living fell vacant, its spiritual duties 
were riven to some priest until a successor 
might be appointed, and the benefice was 
said to be held in C. The emolmnents 
were later also given and poor bishops 
thus held sev. livings. Commendators 
were stewards appointed to take charge of 
the revenues of a vacant benefice. 

Commensalism (Lat. com cum, to¬ 
gether, mensa, a table), an association of 
one organism with another advantageous 
to one or both without detriment to either 
(the term was used by Van Beneden). 
Care should be taken to distinguish it from 
parasitism {see Parasites), an association 
harmful to one of the two organisms; and 
from symbiosis (q.v.), the most intimate 
form of association, illustrated by the 
union of algae and fungi, or fungi and 
plants. In one of the most interesting 
examples of C. a crab becomes covered 
with shells or sponges, etc. The sedentary 
growth is carried about to new feeding 
grounds and the crab obtains a disguise 
which aids it to capture its prey. The 
most striking form, however, is the 
association between the sea-anemone and 
the hermit crab. With one species of 
hermit crab {Eupagurua prideauxii) 
which is found off the Brit, coast a 
beautiful sea-anemone (Adamsia palliaia) 
is found in association. The anemone 
envelops the mollusc shell which the 
hermit has taken, and if disturbed the 
hermit withdraws into the shell, while 
the anemone throws out stinging threads. 
It is therefore a protection as well as a 
mask, and in return the crab carries it 
about and finds it food. The crab, as 
it grows, has to chamge its shell, and it 
takes the anemone with it. Then again 
in assooiation with another form of 
hermit crab {Eupagurua bemhardua) is 
found a colony of zoophytes. In this case, 
however, the C. is not so perfect, for 
both organisms may be found existing 
separately. Again, even when they are 
associated, since the crab is carnivorous, 
and the zoophyte feeds on matter hi the 
water, no sharing of food takes place, and 
the mutual advantage is harder to 
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understand. But when we bear In mind 
the fact that zoophytes obtain their food 
by means of slender waylngr tentacles, 
and they possess no means of setting up 
ourrents in the water, and the fact that 
the respiration of the hermit would keep 
the water constantly circulating, the 
advantage accruing to the zoophyte can 
be seen. The hermit, of course, in this 
case also, is masked from its prey; bnt 
this time. Instead of the hermit moving 
as the shell becomes too small, the colony 
CTOw at the mouth of the shell and lay 
down matter which actually enlarges the 
shell, so prolonging the period during 
which the hermit can remain. Some¬ 
times, again, as when a hermit has become 



COMMEKfiALlSM: COMMON HERMIT 
CRAB AND SEA-ANKMONES 
On the left of the whelk shell is the 
hermit crab worm, which generally 
inhabits the upper whorls of the 
shell. llamacleH, other worms, 
mid saddle oysters add to the 
hermit’s retinue. 

associated with sponges, the commensal 
gro\^'R so large that the hermit can 
abandon its shell and depend entirely 
for protection on its associate. Further, 
when the commensal of the crab is a 
polype, which buds Into a colony, dis¬ 
solving the shell as it grows, the hermit 
Is finally surrounded by the polype, which 
yields as the hermit itself grows. But 
apart from these fixed commousals, a 
large number of organisms are in constant 
association without being connected. 
This may be because the same environ¬ 
ment suits each, or it may be that one 
alone Is, or perhaps both are, gaining 
benefit. Thus little crabs (Pinnotheres) 
can be found inside bivalves, and the 
same thing is common with crustaceans. 
The little crab benefits by obtaining food 
and oxygen from the currents inhaled 
by the bivalve. It has been suggested 
that these crabs with their developed 
sense organs can, by some means or other, 
warn their hosts of impending danger, 
thus causing them to close their shells. 
It is probable, however, that the advan¬ 
tage is in this case on the side of the 
intruder, and that the host is unable to 
eject it, even should it wish to. While 


no damage is being done, it is easy to see 
how It is possible for C. to pass by slow 
degrees into parasitism. In a similar 
manner, not all Insects visiting plants are 
parasites; very often they serve a good 
purpose by feeding on other visitors, and 
may therefore act as a defence for the 
plant. 

Commensurable (Lat. commeTisurabUis), 
Two magnitudes are called O. when they 
are of the same kind and each contains a 
third magnitude exactly, examples being 
a foot and a yard, or the numbers 14 and 
21. If no unit or common measure can 
be found, the magnitudes are incommen¬ 
surable, examples being the diameter and 
circumference of a circle, and in arith¬ 
metic numbers which are prime to one 
another, as 17 and 23. See also Apotome. 

Commentry, Fr. tn in the dept of AUler, 
on the Banne and the CEIL It has coal 
mines and Iron works. Pop. 8800. 

Commerce, Chambers of, see Chamber 
OF Commerce. 

Commerce, Degrees in, see Commercial 
Education ; Universities. 

Commerce, Department of (American), 
one of the chief depts of the organisation 
for federal administration. The duties of 
its 80V. heads are to promote commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fisheries, 
patents, and transportation. The dept 
includes branches of aeronautics, radio, 
navigation, lighthouses, standards, steam¬ 
boat inspection, census, coast and geodetic 
survey, fisheries, and mines. 

Commercial Court is not a separate 
court cstab. by law; the term C. C. applies 
to any court in the queen’s bench div. to 
which may bo assi^ed the disposal of 
cases included in the commercial list. 
Such as it is, the O. C. originated in the 
special arrangements made by the king’s 
bench judges in 1896 for the dispatch of 
commercial business ‘in accordance with 
the existing rules and orders.’ There are 
no pleadings In the ordinary sense, but the 
plaintiff may submit ‘points of claim,’ to 
which the defendant may reply with 
‘points of defonoe’; nor Is there a jury, 
the whole practice of the court being 
designed to ensure expedition in trial. 

Commercial Education, educational 
facilities p^o^'ided to meet the needs of 
those wishing to take up, or already 
engaged in, a commercial occupation. 
Often regarded as on aspect of technical 
education (q.v.). The activities associated 
with commerce might be studied under 
three broad headings: (1) buying and 
soiling and the organisation of markets: 
(2) the structure of industry, trade, 
transport, and finance; and (3) the policy, 
organisation, administration, and direc¬ 
tion of a business. Within each group 
various levels of training and a number of 
specialised skills are necessary. These 
include at the lower levels skills like 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and machine 
operating. Some knowledge of foreign 
languages has long been considered 
desirable. At the higher levels, business 
executives accepting the highest responsi¬ 
bility might be expected to have a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of economics, com¬ 
mercial law, personnel management, and 
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so on. Anclllaay seryioes like banking* 
aocoiintancy. and ixistiraiioe loiirht be 
included in cf. B. The oommercial require¬ 
ments of the 10th cent, were primarily 
for persons with sufflotat skill in the 
three R'a to become clerks. The expan¬ 
sion of industry, the srrowth of large 
corporations, the mcreasing complexity of 
business, and the Introduotiou of more 
technical processes created in the 20th 
cent, a need in oommeroe for specialists. 
The response to this demand has varied 
from coirntry to country. In the U.S.A. 
nearly a sixth of the students graduating 
from each college do so in business and 
commercial studies. Many leading univs. 
have estab. important graduate schools 
in C. E., and recently more than 25 have 
followed the Unlv. of Harvard’s example 
of offering short management courses for 
business executives. These facilities are 
Ru^orted by a considerable amount of 
C. E. In the public secondary schools. The 
Ger. speaking countries are noted for 
their commercial secondary schools and 
colleges wliich provide a variety of 
courses loading to further professional 
study In the technical univs. or to com¬ 
mercial occupations. In England, certain 
encouraging developments in the 19th 
cent, were checked. Consequently the 
growth since 1900 of C. E. has been 
unco-ordinated. Responsibility for it is 
shared by a number of agencies. Within 
the national system, a growing number of 
schools provide courses in economics, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
other commercial subjects. But the total 
number is not large and the percentage 
of entries in commercial subjects for the 
General Certificate of Education (1955) 
was little more than 1. Opportunities 
for pre-employment training arc avail¬ 
able In all three typos of secondary 
school, although grammar school pupils 
frequently transfer at the end of their 
normal course to specialised commercial 
schools housed in technical coll^^s. 
Many private commercial schools exist 
attended by a considerable number of 
children under the school leaving ago. 
A second type of private school offers 
short Intensive secretarial courses for 
pupils who have loft sohool. In technical 
colleges throughout the country students 
follow full-time, part-time, or evening 
courses in C. E. Chambers of Commerce, 
the Royal Society of Arts, and professional 
organisations have promoted C. E. by 
conducting examinations or by laying 
down professional qualifications. The 
examinations of the professional organisa- 
tions are usually in three parts; the first 
is a preliminary test of general education, 
the second an intermediate examination in 
general commercial subjects, and the final 
one Is usuaUy highly technical in charac¬ 
ter. Finally the univs. are associated with 
C. E. through their degrees in commerce. 
Certedn professional associations grant 
exemption from their intermediate exami¬ 
nation to graduates who have taken 
speolfled subjects in their degree courses. 
At the London Sohool of Economics and 
Political Sclencejoorameroe is included in 
the faculty of Economics and Political 


Science; at Birmingham there is a faculty 
of Commerce and Soded Science; at Leeds, 
Eoon. and Commerce; at Liverpool there 
Is a B.Com. degree; at Manchester a 

B. A. (Com.); and at Southampton a 
faculty of Economics and Oommeroe. See 
Ministry of Education report, Edttcation 
for Commeree» H.M.S.O., 1949. 

Commercial Federation, see Customs 
Union. 

Commeroial IntelUgenoe Department, 
inaugurated in 1899 as a branch of the 
Board of Trade under a controller-general, 
to collect all available information on all 
subjects of commercial interest and for 
the benefit of Brit, trade to reply authori¬ 
tatively to all trade enquiries. In 1917 
the C. I. D. was merged with the Dept of 
Overseas Trade (q.v.), which was itself 
absorbed into the Board of Trade after 
World War II. 

Commercial System, see Mercanttub 
System. 

Commercial Traveller. The modem 

C. T. may be defined as the direct repre¬ 
sentative of a manufacturer, merchant, or 
wholesaler employed to travel roimd speci¬ 
fied areas to invite orders from retail 
tradesmen. He usually carries samples or 
some other indication of the nature and 
quality of the goods he * travels lu,* takes 
orders not in his own but in his firm’s 
name, and is paid either by salary or com¬ 
mission, or by both. The C. T, of the 
coaching days was generally known as a 
travelling chapman (cf. Ger. Kaufmann, 
merchant), and as the ponderous publio 
vehicles traversed only the main roads, 
many of the travellers who desired to 
penetrate into remote parts of the country 
had their horses and saddle-bags. Since 
the era of railways their numbers have 
increased enormously, and where formerly 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow trading 
houses sent 1 traveller to each tn they now 
send many, each of whom deals with but 
1 special dept instead of taking orders 
for all the classes of goods dealt in by his 
principals. In modern times the C. T. 
rapidly covers widespread ters. by motor¬ 
car and aeroplane. Among the organisa¬ 
tions for the C. T. are the United Com¬ 
mercial Travellers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland (U.K.C.T.A.), the 
Commercial Travellers* Benevolent insti¬ 
tution, the CommeroUkl Travellers’ Christ¬ 
ian Association, the Royal Gommerolal 
Travellers* Schools, U.K.C.T.A. Benefit 
Society, and the Commercial Travellers* 
Unemployment Society. The equivalent 
of the U.K.C.T.A. in the U.S.A. is the 
United Oommercial 'Travellers* Associa¬ 
tion of America with H.Q. at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Commercial Treaties. A commercial 
treaty is a bilateral aneement between 
two nations under which each contracting 
party binds itself to observe a number of 
definite stipulations regulating their 
mutual trading relations. Such treaties 
have existed in one form or another from 
the earliest times. The text is extant of 
a C. T. between Rome and Carthage as 
early as 600 bo. C. T. during the period 
of Charlemafirne, and in the 10th and 
11th cents., existed in W. Europe in the 
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shape of royal charters, or other docu¬ 
ments from soverelgrns, expressly per¬ 
mitting: foreigm merchants to carry on 
commercial intercourse within their ters. 
The purpose of these C. T. made in more 
turbulent times was rather, through the 
medium of promises for the protection 
of the person, effects, and privileges of 
the foreign merchant, to make commercial 
intercourse reasonably possible than to 
adjust mutual relations for the economic 
advantage of either party; and further, 
they were of uncertain duration. The 
modem O. T., in the sense of bilateral 
arrangements for a fixed period regulating 
tariffs and differential duties, have their 
origin in the political and commercial 
rivalry of the medieval It. republics. 
The advantages derived from the greater 
certainty of a treaty over usage or the 
personal gruarantees of a foreign monarch 
soon ensured the universal prevalence 
of C. T., providing for the greater security 
of navigation and commerce. At first 
C. T. were restricted to exclusive imder- 
takliigs between the contracting states, 
the ultimate object being to destroy the 
competition of other nations in foreign 
markets, while at the same time excluding 
as far as possible all imports other than 
raw material. Later the most-favoured¬ 
nation article came into vogue. This 
article, which Is susceptible of varying 
forms, has for its object the mutual 
extension to each of the contracting 
states of whatever rights and privileges 
each has already granted or conceded to 
some other state or states. An early 
instance of the most-favoured-nation 
article is afforded by the Turkish capitula¬ 
tions (see Capitulations), under which 
Turkey conJferred certain rights and im¬ 
munities to the subjects of Christian 
nations resident in the Ottoman do¬ 
minions. The endeavours of various Euro¬ 
pean powers, especially France and 
Germany, during the 17th and 18th cents, 
to Introduce schemes of tariff reform by 
means of C. T. led to the formation of a 
number of treaties between England, 
those powers, and other European states, 
designed to lower the prohibitive rates on 
Brit, exports. Before the First World 
War Germany followed the old principle 
of exclusive C. T., having concluded or 
renewed in 1909 a number of treaties with 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, and 
Italy of a strictly protectionist character. 
The C. T. concluded between 1884 and 
1900 regarding diets, and spheres of 
influence in various parts of B., W., and 
tropical Africa are universal in the 
recognition of the principle of most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment to the ex¬ 
clusion of all exclusive privil^es. The 
advent of the First World War brought 
about a tremendous upheaval in the world 
of commerce. Nations which had been 
on friendly terms for years were now 
ranged in opposing camps, and the C. T. 
by which they had been bound for long 
periods were treated as mere scraps of 
paper. The depression In trade which 
naturally follows all wars set in after 
the First World War, and from 1930 began 
to be felt most acutely, not only in Europe, 


but in all quarters of the world. The 
World Economic Conference, held in 
London in 1933, was convened in the hope 
of accelerating the flow of international 
trade by mutual arrangements for the 
stabilisation of currencies and by devising 
ways and moans of raising commodity 
I)rice8. But the conference completely 
failed in Its purpose and served only to 
intensify the economic nationalism of 
each groat nation. But Great Britain, 
having already reverted to a protectionist 
fiscal policy and concluded at Ottawa a 
series of trade agreements with the 
dominions (aee Ottawa Conperenob), 
was able in 1933 to conclude advanta^geous 
C. T. with sev. foreign countries, inclndlng 
Argentina and Denmark. See Hertslet’s 
Commercial Treaiies, 21 vols. 

Commeroy, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., 
in the dept of Meuse, on the Meuse. 
There is a fine castle, now barracks. 
There are Iron forges and weaving. Pop. 
6200. 

Commination (Cursing), the Office of, a 

solemn ‘denoimcing of God’s anger and 
Judgments against sinners’ appointed 
to bo read in the Anglican Church on Ash 
Wednesday. It is one of the last remains 
in the offices of the Anglican Church of 
the public acts of penitence which the 
primitive Church Imposed at the b^inning 
of Lent. The ofllce is based on elements 
found in the Uses of Samm and York. 
The curses contained in Deut. xxvll 
against Impenitent sinners are read, and 
the congregation answer ‘Amen* to every 
sentence as acknowledging the justice of 
the sentences. The Miserere (Ps. li) is then 
said, followed by prayers. 

Comminges (Lat. Convenae), old dist. 
of S. Franco between Arraaguao and the 
PjTenees. 

Commiphora, synonym Balsamoden- 
dron, genus of tropical Asian and African 
trees, family Burseraceae. C. myrrha is a 
source of myrrh, a resin of bitter taste 
and peculiar odour; C. a^ricana yields 
bdellium; and C. opobalsamum the Balm of 
Gilead (q.v.). 

Commissariat, designated the dept 
responsible for the supply of food and 
forage for the army in the field. The 
transport of these articles was also in the 
hands of this dept, as were the responsi¬ 
bilities for the horsing of the army medical 
wagons and the ordnance store depts. 
The C. as a dept no longer exists; its 
functions are now carried out by the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps and the 
Royal Army Service Corps, which between 
them provide the Army with arms equip¬ 
ment, stores, food, transport, etc. 

Commissary, generally the representa¬ 
tive of another. An ecclos. C. Is the deputy 
of a bishop, by whom the jurisdiction of 
the latter is exercised in distant ports of 
the diocese. A military C. is an officer 
whose duty it is to supervise the provision 
of food and clothes for an army. This 
term is still used in Scots Law in connec¬ 
tion with the confirmation (q.v.) of 
executors. The supervision of such 
matters was originally an ecclesiastical 
concern and when it become a secular 
one the name C. Court was retained. 
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The C. Courta were amalgrmnated with 
the Sheriff Courts in 1876 but separate 
records are still kept, and the terms 
‘Commissary Office* and ‘Commissariat* 
have been retained. 

Commission, in business, denotes an 
a^rreed reward payable by a principal to 
his a^ent in consideration of the agent 
performing the particular business or 
service for which he was employed. The 
right of the agent to remuneration in the 
shape of C. may either depend on an 
express term in the contract of agency, 
or it may be implied from the custom in 
the trade, or from the general course of 
dealing between him and his principal. 
The agent is not entitled to make a per¬ 
sonal profit out of the business Into which 
he may enter on behalf of his principal 
other than the C. agreed upon. If the 
agent obtains such a profit he is bound to 
account for it to his principal (see also Com¬ 
mission, Secret), and further, the princi¬ 
pal in such a case may not only repudiate 
the contract, but recover any C. he may 
have already paid to the a^nt. Some 
of the commonest kinds of agents for 
whose services C. is usually paid are 
factors and brokers. A factor is on 
agent employed by merchants to buy or 
sell goods or to discount or otherwise 
negotiate bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
etc. A factor employed to sell is custo¬ 
marily entrusted with the goods of his 

E rincfpal, and may or may not sell in 
is own name. A broker is also an agent 
employed to dispose of goods or property, 
but differs from a factor in that he is not 
usnolly put into possession of his princi¬ 
pal’s goods: but he may buy or sell in his 
own name without disclosing the identity 
of his principal. A distinction should be 
drawn between factors’ and brokers* agree¬ 
ments on the one hand and C. agencies on 
the other. A C. agency is not an agency 
in the true sense of that word. It exists 
where a C. agent or merchant supplies 
goods to a foreign mercliant, or undertakes 
to buy or sell goods for another on the 
best terms he can secure for the other 
party. It is true he gets not only the 
price from the other party, but also lUs 
G.; but the transaction differs from on 
ordinary contract of sale in that the C. 
agent sells to the other at the lowest price 
and looks to the C. for his profit. A 
broker differs from a C. agent in that he 
is no more than a medium for establishing 
privity of contract between Ids principal 
and a buyer or seller of goods. A stock¬ 
broker furnishes an illustration of an agent 
whose right to C. or, as it Is termed, 
brokerage is usually implied In the agree¬ 
ment to buy or soli stock, being generally 
reckoned at one-eighth per cent of the 
amoimt of the stock bought or sold at the 
market price on the date of the trans¬ 
action. Since the Gaming Act, 1892, an 
agent employed to make bets for another 
is not entitled to recover any C. that may 
have been promised him. Such agents 
may style themselves C. or turf agents, but 
they ore not legally recognised agents. 

Commiffion, Military, in its most 
general sense, is the document by virtue 
of which an officer is authorised to perform 


military duty for the service of the State. 
The royal authorisation to the feudal 
barons in Norman times presents but few 
features in common with the grant to-day 
of a O. la the army. In the Norman 
period the regular mode in England of 
assembling an army, either to resist an 
invading enemy or to accompany the 
king on a foreign expedition, was by 
sending a royal command to the chief 
barons and spiritual lords, that they 
should meet at a given time and place 
with their due proportion of men, horses, 
etc. properly equipped, acoording to the 
tenure by whioh they held their landed 
estates. These tenants in captte appear 
to have appointed by their own authority 
all their subordinate officers. But C.s 
were occasionally granted by the king 
authorising individuals to raise men for 
particular servloe. Commissions of Army, 
as they were called, were also issued by 
the king of England, probably from the 
time of Alfred, for the purpose of mus¬ 
tering the inhab. of the shires and 
training them in military discipline; and 
in the reign of Edward III the Parliament 
enacted that no person trained under these 
C.s should be compelled to servo out of his 
own sliire except the kingdom were 
invaded. Of the same nature os these C.s 
of array was that which In 1572, when 
the country was threatened with the Sp. 
Invasion, Queen Elizabeth Issued to the 
justices of the peace in different counties. 
This privilege of granting C.s to the 
officers of the national militia continued 
to be exercised by the lord-lieutenants of 
cos. until 1872, when the militia became 
more closely connected with the regular 
army. Prior to 1871 C.s were obtained 
by purchase, except in the artillery and 
engmeers, where they were always con¬ 
ferred without purchase. To a certain 
extent this was the case with C.s granted 
to officers of the lino—those cadets who 
had completed a course of military 
education at Sandhurst being so ap¬ 
pointed. In other cases the price of an 
enslgncy or C. was related by authority, 
varying from £450 for a first C. in an 
infantry regiment to £7250 for the C. of a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Life Guards. In 
proceeding to higher grades, an officer 
paid the difference between the price of 
the grade which ho left and of that which 
ho entered. But the system of purchase 
was abolished by royal warrant in 1871 
in favour of the present system of 
entrance into the army by examination, 
with promotion to higher grades depending 
on examination in military subjects (os 
laid down in the Appendices to the 
Queen's Regulations) and (though to a 
lesser extent than before the First World 
War) on seniority. By far the greater 
number of C.s are given as tlie result of 
suooesB in open competitive examinations. 
First appointments as sub-lientenants 
ore, however, also wonted to non-com- 
missioned officers with a special recom¬ 
mendation, univ. students who have 
I)a89ed certain qualifying examinations, 
and to ‘Queen's’ cadets. A number of 
cadetships for Sandhurst ore given 
annually to young soldiers from the 
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ran]ES wlio show qualltios of leadership. 
C.s now entail preTlons servioo in the 
ranks for a penod of at least twelve 
months, followed by entry to Sandhurst. 
At Sandhurst the cadet is still in the ranks 
until he has passed out. The commis¬ 
sioned officers of a battalion of infantry 
are as follows; Field-officers—^lieutenant- 
colonel and major. Regimental officera— 
capts. and lieutenants. Stafl-offioors— 
chaplain, adjutant, quartermaster. In 
the navy the various C.s are a sort of 
warrant signed by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty; but the 
documents are called C.s, and ore signed 
In the name of the king or qneen. Under 
the Cardwell (see Cakdwell, Edward, 
Viscount) reforms civil servants were 
granted C.s in certain military depts, e.g. 
purveyors of the Military Store Dept, 
and others of a like nature. In course of 
time those officers passed through the 
stages of relative rank, honorary rank, 
and quasi-military ranks such as surgeon- 
capt. The rank of quartermaster and 
honorary lieutenant (capt. or maj.) 
survived until 1918, when the honorary 
was dropped. An innovation took place 
in 1927 as regards C.s by the issue of a C. 
in standardised form for all officers of all 
branches of the service (with a few excep¬ 
tions). The forms of C. are three m 
number; the first gives the sovereign's 
authority to the holder ‘in such manner 
and on such occasions as may be prescribed 
by Us to exercise and well discipline in 
arms both the Inferior officers and men 
serving' under the holder; the second 
refers to chaplains and exhorts the holder 
‘carefully and diligently to discharge his 
duty as an officer of the Royal Army 
Chaplains’ Department’; and the third 
‘gives and grants’ the holder ‘full power 
and authority to have, hold, and enjoy* 
his said honorary rank. The Queen’s 
Regulations prescribe when the command 
given by a fijpst C. is exercisable and over 
what bodies. See also Rank. 

Commission, Permanent and Special. 
C.8 are occasionally set up for special 
purposes which may ultimately neces¬ 
sitate permanent session; as in the cases 
of the Charity C., 1853, the Civil Service 
C., 1855, and the Railway and Canal C., 
1873. The C.s of this nature which are 
at present In existence include the Charity 
C., constituted under an Act of 1853 for 
the better administration of charitable 
trusts in England and Wales; Civil Ser¬ 
vice C.; Brit. Transport C., estab. under 
the Transport Act, 1947, for the general 
control of the nation’s rail, road, and other 
transport services; Boundary C.s set up 
under the 1944 Act to review pari, con¬ 
stituencies {see Electorate); Monopolies 
C., reconstituted in 1956 from the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices C. 
appointed in 1948 to investigate questions 
of trade practices; National Parks C.; 
Crown Lands C.; Agric. Lands C.; Prison 
C.; and C.s to re\dew oo. and co. bor. 
boundaries in relation to local gov. reform; 
Development C., appointed under the 
Development and Road Improvement 
Fimd Acts 1909-10, for the development 
of agriculture and rural industries, re¬ 


clamation and drainage of land, harbours, 
and fisheries; Royal Fine Art O., ap¬ 
pointed in 1924 (and extended by royal 
warrant of 1933) to inquire into such 
questions of publio amenity or of artistic 
importance as may be referred to them by 
any state dept; Forestry C., appointed 
under the Forestry Acts 1919-45 and 
charged with the general duty of pro¬ 
moting the interests of forestry; Historical 
MSS. C., authorised under a C. issued in 
1869 ana renewed in 1919, to Inquire into 
the location of MSS. of general public 
interest with a view to their pub.; standing 
C. on Museums and Galleries appointed in 
1931 to advise generally on questions 
relevant to the development of the 
national institutions as a whole; Royal C., 
for the exhibition of 1851, which promotes 
scientific and artistic education through 
funds derived from its Kensington estate 
purchased with surplus moneys of the 
exhibition of 1851; Tithe Redemption C.. 
oonstitutod by an Act of 1936; Imperial 
War Graves C. (see Graves, Soldiers’); 
Wot Damage C., appointed in 1941 to 
administer the War Damage Acts 1941-3; 
War Works G., appointed to adjudicate on 
disputes arising out of tho Requisitioned 
Land and War Works Act of June 1945; 
and all Wheat C. (see under Agrioultukb). 
All the foregoing are, in effect, gov. depts 
of a permanent or quasi-permanent 
character. Other C.s, again, may be set 
up to meet tm exceptional but temporary 
state of affaire. Judicial C.s, too, have 
been appointed for unusual coses where 
the ordinary legal procedure has been 
inadequate, and similarly under the 
Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act, 1921, 
tribunals were appointed under a high 
court judge to ascertain the facts In the 
wreck of H.M.S. Thetis', in the case of 
alleged disclosure of budget secrets by 
Mr J. H. Thomas (q.v.) In 1936; and in 
1949 under Mr Justice Lynskey to inquire 
Into the rumours of corrupt conduct of 
public servants. 

Commission, Royal. A R. C. is a body 
appointed to gain information about tlie 
operation of existing laws, as a preliminary 
to their amendment, or on various matters 
social, educational, or otherwise, and to 
report to tho gov. by what method It is 
considered the best change could be 
achieved. A R. C. is constituted by the 
sovereign, on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister, by a royal warrant sub¬ 
mitted and countersigned by the liome 
secretory. The particular objects of the 
inquiry, and the limits within which it 
must work, are expressly sot out in the 
warrant or terms of reference. Members 
are selected by the depts most closely con¬ 
cerned with the particular legislation or 
topic to be investigated, and their record 
of service and Icnowledge of the subject 
under examination are the usual bases for 
selection. They are normally drawn from 
outside the ranks of the Civil Service. 
Sittings and duration of a R. 0. are 
independent of Parliament. Commis¬ 
sioners ore not paid for their scrvloes, 
although compensation may be allowed 
for time and labour in cases where a high 
degree of professional skill Is necessary. 
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Pariiament proTidos annuaUr for the 
expenses of H. O.s. When an inquiry is 
completed the O. signs and presents its 
report to the Crown. If the oommls- 
siouers are not unanimous, those in the 
minority may retjord their dissent, expres¬ 
sing their personal views in separately 
signed memoranda, as, for example, In 
the case of the minority report of the R. O. 
on the B.B.C. A R. O. has no power to 
compel disclosure of documents, nor even 
to administer an oath or compel persona to 
give evidence. There is no settled prac¬ 
tice as to whether, when counsel appear 
before a R. C., they are entitled to oross- 
examino such witnesses as do volunteer to 
give evidence. The procedure adopted 
before the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) C. 
in 1892 was to allow questions to bo put 
only through the commissioners them¬ 
selves; and in the Featherstone Riots 
Inquiry in 1893, Lord Justice Bowen, who 
presided, followed the same procedure. 
Instances of R. C.s may be furnished to 
almost any number, but post-war ex¬ 
amples which may be mentioned are that 
on pop. (1948), which considered the 
decmiing birthrate with the object of 
advising on long-term policy; that on 
capital punishment (1949-53), whose 
recommendations were the basis of a 
revision of the law of murder in 1957; 
that on the press (1947), which led to tho 
voluntary estab. of the Press Council; 
that on tho B.B.C. (1949) which paved the, 
way for commercial television in Britain; 
and the C.s on equal pay for men and 
women (1946); Civil Service pay (1956); 
betting and lotteries legislation (1951); 
mental health (1957) (with proposals 
aflectlng legislation going back more than 
50 years); marriage and divorce; and the 
taxation of income and profits (1958—4), 
whose recommendations Influenced some 
aspects of budget policy in 1957, and will 
probably be incorporated in subsequent 
instruments of financial policy; and on the 
problems of Greater Loudon and Middx 
gov, (1957). 

Commission, Secret. With tho object 
of preventing the bribery of agents, 
employees, or servants of any kind, 
especially by tho payment of money by 
way of commission, without the know¬ 
ledge of tho agent’s or employee’s princi¬ 
pal or employer, the legislature in 1906 
passed the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
which pniiishofl as a misdemeanour with 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 2 
years with or without hard labour; or 
with a fine of £500, or both; or summarily^ 
with 4 months’ imprlsoninent or a fine of 
£50, or both: (1) the corrupt acceptance 
or obtaining by an agent either for him¬ 
self or for any other person, e.g. Ids wife 
or child, any gift or valuable consideration 
of any kind as an induoemont or reword 
for doing or forbearing to do any act In 
relation to his principal’s affairs or busi¬ 
ness ; and (2) the corrupt giving or agreeing 
to give anything to an agent as an liiduoe- 
inont to act In such a way. ’Agent' In¬ 
cludes employees of all kinds. The 
passing of the Act was generally regarded 
as a necessity In view of the ever- 
increasing corruptibility of persons in 
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large business houses entrusted with the 
power to contract for the supply or pur¬ 
chase of considerable quantities of goods, 
and of various other persons, such as the 
servants of local authorities, who could 
not be reached by the criminal law as it 
stood prior to 1906. The gist of the 
offence is the paying or recelvlTig cor- 
rupUy, it being no offence in itself either 
to reward an agent or for an agent to 
accept a reward. Prosecutions under the 
Act nmy only be instituted by leave of the 
attorney-general. 

Gomminionaires, Corps of. This nseful 
body was founded In 1869 by Oapt. Sir 
Edward Walter, K.C.B. At its inception 
it was composed exclusively of a few 
wounded soloiers, the founder's idea being 
to make the association a means of ob¬ 
taining some form of employment for dis¬ 
charged warrant and non-commissioned 
officers of good character. The corps 
soon developed into a large institution, 
which comprises pensioned soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen. There are branch institu¬ 
tions of the corps in Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne; Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and Belfast. The headquarters are at 
Exchange Court, 419a Strand, London. 
The men wear a distinctive uniform, and 
are generally engaged in light duties of a 
temporary or permanent character. 

Commissioner of Police. There are 2 
C.s of P. In England—one for the Metro¬ 
polis and one for the City of London. The 
C. of P. for the Metropolis Is assisted by 5 
assistant commissioners (one of whom has 
the status of a deputy commissioner), 10 
commanders, and 8 deputy commanders. 
The C3ity of London has a separate police 
estab. under tho O. of P. for the City of 
Loudon, who has an assistant commis¬ 
sioner to help him. 

Commissioners, Church, see Chubch 
ComilSSIONEBJS. 

Commissioners, Lords, see Assent, 
Royal. 

Commissioners, Naval, see Admiralty. 

Committal, warrant or order of a court 
or Justice of the peace directing a sheriff, 
bailiff, or constable to take a named person 
to the conunoii jail, whether on remand or 
to await trial. If the arrested person is 
already In jail, tho C. directs the governor 
to detain the person nomed for a specified 
period, and either to produce him or dis¬ 
charge him on the expiration of such 
period. Apprehension without a warrant 
is not C. in the proper sense. The Habeas 
Corpus Act, 1679, provided that a Jailer 
was not Justified in receiving a prisoner 
unless the C. was In writing. A C. must 
state tho offence for which the prisoner is 
detained. 

Committee of Imperial Defence origin¬ 
ated in 1890 as a select combinaUon of 
civil and professional advisers on naval 
and military matters, formed with the 
object of securing a greater degree of 
efficiency of preparation for politicai con¬ 
tingencies and tor Joint action in time of 
war. At its inception it was a naval and 
military oounoU whose prin. fimotion was 
to consider the estimates with a view to 
determining the relative Importance of the 
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respeotire demands of tlie two serrioes. 
DtiHasr the First World War It was 
r^rolarly presided over by the Prime 
Mlxiister, while the members included the 
war secretary, the first lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, the head of the Army General 
Staff, the First Sea Lord, and heads of the 
Army and Navy IntelUgonoe Depts. The 
C. or I. D. was subsequently concerned 
primarily with questions of imperial 
defence and on^ secondarily with the 
estimates. The ftrime Minister continued 
to be the chairman and the secretaries of 
state of the service depts, the dominions. 
Colonial and Foreign Offices, and other 
interested ministers were members. Un¬ 
der an arrangement made In 1936 to 
secure a higher degree of co-ordination be¬ 
tween the three fighting services a minister 
for the co-ordination of defence was 
appointed to act as deputy chairman and 
to devote his whole time to the duties. 
The overseas dominions made provision 
for the defence of thoir own areas, but the 
general strategical defence of the empire 
was undertaken by the imperial gov., 
through the C. of I. D. which co-ordinated 
the work of the sea, land, and air forces. 
One of the most important sub-committees 
was that of the chiefs of staff of each of the 
fighting services, whose function was to 
draw up plans for defence to be submitted 
to the mmu committee and for the execu¬ 
tion of the accepted policy of the com¬ 
mittee. (This sub-committee, of course, 
continues to exist, but now reports 
to the minister of defence.) Tbe C. of 
I. D. was ancillary in its fimctions to the 
Cabinet, being in the main advisory and 
informative. The plenary sittings of the 
committee took place some six or seven 
times a year. Ordinarily the committee 
conducted Its business through permanent 
snb-committees. The C. of I. D. was 
replaced by the Defence Committee in 
1940 (O.V.). See aieo Defence, Ministry 
OF. 

Committee of Publio Safety (Comity du 
Salut Publio), body which was co-opted by 
the members of the Fr. convention in 1793. 
The powers entrusted to It were at first 
merely those of supervising the actions of 
the executive, but by degrees it usurped all 
the powers of that body. Local com¬ 
mittees were subsequently instituted in all 
the corns, to try suspected persons, and 
any conception of Impartial justice was 
thenceforth non-existent in France. 
Robespierre was tbe leader of the comiU 
till his fall in 1794; in Oct. of that year a 
new constitution introduced a directorial 
gov. 

Committees, Parliamentary. In the 
endeavour to cope with the ever increas¬ 
ing vol. of work which its expanding 
powers have brought in their train. Parlia¬ 
ment has devised and adapted a system of 
C. to wlilch it delegates limited authority. 
These range in size from the committee of 
the whole House to the select committee 
of 6 members appointed for a particular 
purpose. A committee of the whole 
House, as Its name declares, is the House 
itself, presided over by a chairman instead 
of the Speaker, and working under rather 
less rigid rules, e.g, a member may speak 
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more than once In any question. One or 
2 of the major Bills of tbe session are 
referred to a committee of the whole House 
for their committee stage, but the extent 
to which this can be done is limited by the 
claims on its time of financial business. 
The House of Lords, with no such restric¬ 
tions on it, takes almost all public Bills In 
the whole House. 

Committeea of Supply^ and Ways and 
Means. Through these C. the Commons 
exercise their authority over finance. 
These 2 C. are appointed at the begin¬ 
ning of every session, and their origin in 
the Sovereign’s demand for supply is 
indicated in the resolutions moved to 
establish them: for Supply, ‘to consider of 
the supply to be granted’ to the Crown; 
and for Ways and Means, ‘ to consider of 
the ways and means for raising the supply 
to be granted.’ The fuucti on of the former 
is to vote grants to meet public expendi¬ 
ture, and It does this on the estimates 
presented by tbe sov. Ministries, in resolu¬ 
tions subsequently conflimed by the 
House when reported to it, and finally 
authorised by an Act. When the main 
estimates are first brought up—naval, 
military, air. and civil—a special motion 
to move the Speaker out of the Chair keeps 
alive and effective the historical doctrine 
of redress of grievances before the grant 
of supply, and gives back-bench members 
the opportunity (for which they ballot) 
to initiate debates on matters related to 
the estimates. It is also the custom on 
those occasions for the Minister responsible 
to present a substantial review, past and 
prospective, of the work of his dept. The 
committee of Wavs and Means finds the 
money for the roquirod suiiply by the 
Imposition of taxation. The resolutions 
which gdve immediate authority to the 
taxation changes proposed by tbe 
ChanceDor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget speech, and exceptionally at 
other times, are passed in tliis committee, 
and reported to the House, after which 
they are included in the Finance Bill. 
Bills originating in resolutions of the 
committee are protected from alteration 
or delay in the House of Lords. 

Standing Committees. All Bills other 
than money Bills are referred to stand¬ 
ing C. after second reading unless the 
Honso orders otherwise, and each session 
standing C. ore appointed as necessary to 
consider them, l^ey consist of not less 
than 20 nor more than 50 members, 
nominated in direct proportion to the 
Gov. and Opposition strengths in the 
House. A standing committee Is thus a 
miniature House, and It follows in general 
the rules and procedure of the House in 
committee, except that in divisions tbe 
votes are taken by a roll call of members. 
C. may sit on any day on which the 
House is sitting. If a division Is colled in 
the House while the committee Is in 
progress the chairman suspends tbe sitting 
so that members may vote in the House. 
One of the standing C. is appointed for 
the exclusive consideration of Bills and 
estimates relating to Scotland, and 
includes all members for Scottish con¬ 
stituencies plus 10 or 1.5 others. Another 
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is reserved for BtUs introduced by private 
members. A standing committee dealing 
with a Bill relating exolnsively to Woles 
and Monmouth mtist have in its member¬ 
ship all M.P.8 for Welsh constituencies. 

Select Committees are appointed by each 
House to consider particular matters or 
Bills. They have not more than 15 
members, and the scope of their activities 
is defined by the order of reference In 
which they are set up. They are given 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, and may take evidence and hear 
counsel on beh^f of parties. A select 
committee can only extend Its Inquiries 
by resolution of the House, which simi¬ 
larly may restrict it to the investigation 
of specific points. Joint committees are 
sometimes appointed, at the instance of 
either House, to save time or for other 
reasons of convenience. They consist of 
an equal number of members from both 
Houses, and exercise powers like those of 
select C. Some select C. appointed every 
session deal with matters of procedure or 
domestic matters. The most important of 
those regularly appointed are the Com¬ 
mittee of Privileges {see Privilege), the 
Estimates Committee, and the Public 
Accounts Committee. The Estimates 
oommittee examines details of expendi¬ 
ture, and has authority to report on what 
economies might be effected consistent 
with policy and to suggest the form in 
which estimates shoula be presented to 
the House. It has long had power to fonn 
its own snb-comniitteos, and since the 
Second World War has regularly used a 
system of investigating sub-committees. 
The Committee on Public Accounts hew315 
members who seek to make sure that grants 
authorised have been applied to the 
objects Parliament intended, and call 
attention to cases in which expenditure has 
been incurred In excess of the authorised 
grant. The pub. of its reports, coupled 
with the reports of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General on which it acta, consti¬ 
tute an effective check on the actions of 
the spending dents. See Parliament. 

Oommodore, in the R.N., a temporary 
rank between that of an adm. and that 
of a capt. A O. is usually appointed 
for a squadron of three or more ships de¬ 
tached from the main body on special 
service. There are two classes of C.e, of 
which tho first hoists his pennant, whito 
with a red cross, at the main, and holds 
tho temporary rank of a rear-odm. A 
C. of the second class hoists hie pennant at 
the fore, and has no cant, under him in 
the ship. A C. may not noist his pennant 
in the presence of an adm. without per¬ 
mission. The title is often given by 
courtesy to the senior capt. of a squad¬ 
ron of sev. ships. In the U.S. Navy the 
title waa purely a courtesy one before 
1862, applied to capts. who commanded 
a squadron. In 1862 it was made a 
permanent rank equal to that of brlg.- 
gen. in the army, but was abolished in 
1899, The title belongs also to the presi¬ 
dent of a yacht club and to the senior 
capt. of a fleet of merchant vessels. The 
equivalent rank in the R.A.P. is Air C. 

Gommodus, Lucius Aeiius Aurelius, 


known also as Marcus Antoninus, Horn, 
emperor 180-92; b. at Lanuvium ad 161, 
the son of Marcus Aurelius (q.v.), whom he 
succeeded in 180. Three years after his 
accession an attempt was made upon his 
life, and this let loose the cruelty and 
extravagance of a disordered brain. 
Thousands were put to death on the 
occasions of this and other abortive 
conspiracies; the treasury was quidklv 
exhausted by the emperor’s wild expondi- 
tiwe; and O. descended so for from the 
dignity of his rank as to fight with beasts 
in the aren% claiming divine honours as 
Hercules. Eventually, in 192, the prefect 
of the praetorian guard and C.’s concu¬ 
bine, Marcia, learned that they were 
secretly doomed to death, and procured 
C.’s murder by poison and strangulation. 

Common, Right of, right of taklDg a 
profit in the land of another in common 
with others. It may either be such a 
right 08 is enjoyed In common with others 
to the exclusion of the owner of tho land, 
or it may not exclude the owner of the 
land. The commoner has no interest or 
estate In the soil of the land on which he 
has a R. of C. The profits which may be 
the subjects of common right are the 
natural produce of land or water, such as 
grass and herbage, turf, wood, and fish. 
Hence the four species of ‘commonable’ 
rights ore called common of pasture^ tho 
right to pasture one’s cattle on a particu¬ 
lar piece of land; common of turbary, the 
right to cut turves; common of piscary, 
the right to take fish from a particular 
piece of water; and common of estovers, 
the right to take wood for fuel, or for 
agrio. implements. Where a person 
enjoys a R. of C. over land by reason of 
his title to other land, the common is 
called a common appendant, e.g. free¬ 
holders of a manor may have the right to 
pasture a certain number of beasts on the 
manorial waste lands. A R. of C. is said 
to be appurtenant when claimed (a) by 
copyholders; (5) by freeholders of a manor 
when they claim independently of their 
freehold interests; (c) by freeholders not of 
a manor. Copyholders mav claim by 
special custom, while freeholders’ rights 
may depend upon grant or prescription 
(i.c. title by user). There ore various 
ways of extinguishing R.8 of C. otherwise 
than by buying the commoner out, e.g. the 
enfranchisement of copyhold to winch a 
R. of C. is annexed extinguishes the right. 
The most usual mode of extinguishing 
R.b of C. in modem times is by inclosure 
under Act of Parliament. 

Common, Tenancy in. Tenants in com¬ 
mon are they who own lands or tenements, 
whether by a freehold or a loaaehold title, 
in common as distinct from joint owner¬ 
ship. The oharacteristio features of joint 
ownership are that each owner has an equal 
aliquot share of benefit in the uudlviaed 
whole; and that, assuming no proceedings 
for severance, the whole lutimately goes to 
tho survivor. In T. in O. each Is the 
owner of an undivided share in the whole, 
the quantum of his proportionate part 
depending on the terms of the grant or 
devise. It is solely the fact that the 
tenants are all interested in the possession 
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of tho same property that constitutes 
them tenants in common; and each one of 
the tenants in common may derive title 
from a different instrument, whereas joint 
tenants derive one and the same title from 
one and the same instrument. There 
mav be tenants in common of other things 
besides land, as, e.g. of £5000 consols, or a 
racehorse. The undivided shares of 
tenants In common no less than the 
quantity of their tntorest or estate may be 
equal or unequal, e.g. A may have the 
freehold inheritance of two-thirds of a 
particular park, while B may have only a 
life estate in the remaining one-third. 
But so long as B*s lesser interest exists, A 
and B are tenants In common. For all 
tho purposes of sale, disposition by will, or 
transmission of intestacy, the undivided 
shares of tenants in common are like 
separate property. Enjoyment must be 
in common if possible; if not the tenants 
must come to some agreement about the 
mode of enjoyment, and if they cannot 
agree they must sell the thing and divide 
the proceeds in the proper proportions. 
Equitj' (q.v.) is said to lean against joint 
tenancies, and the courts endeavour to 
construe all instruments in such a way as 
to create tenancies in common rather than 
joint tenancies. A T. in C. ceases whOTi 
the ownership of the sev. shares subsists 
in a single individual; it can also be 
destroyed by means of a partition suit in 



Common Council of London, see 
Corporation of London. 


Common Field System, see Land ; Open 
Field System. 

Common Form. In the great majority 
of causes of action the material circuin- 
stauces are such that judgment can 
generally be entered in G, F., i.o. in 
accordance with the long-estab. practice 
of the courts. In such cases nothing more 
is required than to fill In the form of tho 
judgment the names of the parties, the 
dates, the amount of the damages, etc. 
From the simplicity of the issues In most 
common law actions, the C. F.s of judg¬ 
ment are usually far shorter than in the 
case of judgments, orders, and decrees 
(q V.) in equity (q.v.) suits. Nevertheless 
the usage of the Chancery courts has 
evolved an equally stereotyped set of 
precedents for use in every conceivable 
class of case. The term C. F. Is not, 
however, restricted to a form of judgment, 
but may be regarded as synonymous with 
precedents in the sense in which that 
word Is used to denote any legal document 
whatever drafted in accordance with 
common practice. 

Common Good, in Scots law, denotes 
all the property of a burgh (ci.v.) held by 
the corporation for the general good of tho 
community. C. G. may be either alien¬ 
able for the debts of the burgh, or In¬ 
alienable. The lands, mills, and fishings 
of a burgh which are generally leased for 
periods customary in the diet., and houses, 
which are ordinarily let for a year, are 
alienable. Public lands and Dulldings, 
e.g. churches, tn halls, market places, and 
common greens, and other property 


dedicated by nant, Act of Parliament, or 
otherwise to the ^eoial use of the burgh 
are inalienable. Inquiries have been In¬ 
stituted from time to time ever since 
1662 into the mismanagement and mal¬ 
administration of O. G., the object of the 
anot grant of which was to enable the 
burghs to meet the CSrown burdens and 
to discharge their local and municipal 
duties. These Inquiries were productive 
of but little result, but in 1822 Sir Wm 
Rae*s Act was passed to regularise the 
administration of the affairs of burghs 
royal, and under the Town Councils Act, 
1900, the local body must make out a 
yearly account of the C. G, and the 
revenue arising therefrom. 

Common Law, a term of varying Import, 
the different senses or rather shades of 
meaning of which are to be gathered by 
contrast with a number of opposed terms. 
Broadly speaking, the C. L. of England is 
the universal law of the realm, the funda¬ 
mental principles of which, hosed on 
general customs, have existed from time 
Immemorial, while their subsequent de¬ 
velopment to meet every new combination 
of circumstances has been the peculiar 
province of judicial interpretation acting 
avowedly on esfcab. precedent. In this 
broader sense C. L., os opposed to lex 
scripia, the written or statute law, is 
styled lex non scripia, or the unwritten law 
of the kingdom. Blockstone Includes in 
the lex non scripia not only general cus- 
toms, but also tho particular customs of 
certain parts of the kingdom and such 
particular laws as ore by custom observed 
only in certain courts and jurisdictions, 
and explains the description non scripia 
on the ground that the original Institution 
and authority of such parts of our law 
were not sot down in writing, as Acts of 
Parliament were, but received their 
binding force by long and Immemorial 
usage and by their imiversal reception 
throughout the kingdom. In thus ad¬ 
hering to the classic distinction. Black- 
stone points out that those parts of the 
O. L, which ho included in the leges non 
acriptae had long since lost their purely 
oral character, and were to be found in tho 
records of our courts, In books of Mports, 
and In treatises by writers of estab. re¬ 
pute. He accordingly identifies C. L. in 
its stricter significance with one class 
only of the ‘unwritten’ laws, viz. general 
cudoms, which he describes as the laws by 
which proceedings In the ordinary courts 
of justice are directed, e.g. that the eldest 
son alone is heir to hla ancestor; that a 
deed is of no validity until delivered. 
Particular customs^ as opposed to general, 
affect only the inhab. of particular diets., 
e.g. the right of the youngest son to inherit 
by custom of borough-English (now 
abolished). The third branch, particular 
laws, connotes the civil or Horn, municipal 
law, and canon law or Rom. eocles. law 
compiled from tho opinions of Lat. 
fathers, the decrees of general councils, 
and papal bulls, which systems have no 
authority in England other than that they 
may have received by Immemorial usage 
in certain particular cases. In its nar¬ 
rower or contraated sense C. L., or general 
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custom, crystallised by Judicial decisions 
Into positive law. Is further and pre¬ 
eminently opposed to equity (q.v.), or that 
body of rules which savours of the jua 
naturale of Rom. law, and was origrinally 
formulated by the chancellor acting as the 
keeper of the kinfir*8 conscience, and 
developed by a long line of chancery 
judges, for the purpose of mitigating the 
rigour, formalism, and technicality of the 
O. L. For centuries equity existed side 
by side with the C. L. as a body of 
opposed rules gi'adually growing as tech¬ 
nical in its own way as the C. L., until in 
the year 1873 the Judicature Act abolished 
the distinction by enacting that the rules 
of equity should prevail. But though 
nominally equity and C. L. are fused, 
practically the distinction Is retained by 
reason of the fact that certain subjects, 
e.g. trusts, the Interpretation of wills, etc., 
were assigned to the chancery div. of the 
high court, and, further, from the fact 
that the queen’s bench or C. L. courts have 
provided no macliinery for carryiug out 
eqTiitable Judgments. 

Common Market, see Eubopean Com¬ 
mon Market. 

Common Pleas, Court of, one of the old 
common law (q.v.) courts; before 1881 It 
existed as a superior court of record, 
having Jurisdiction over England and 
Wales in nil common pleas, i.e. civil suits 
between subjocta. Like the present 
queen’s bench div. and the old court of 
exchequer, it was an emanation of the 
Curia llegis, or committee of the Com¬ 
mune Concilium or Great Ooimcil of the 
Realm of Norman times. The term 
common pleas was used In contradistinc¬ 
tion to pleas of the Crown or criminal 
causes. By Magna Charta, Article 17, It 
was provided that tho court should bo 
held in a fixed place instead of following 
the king, an enactment which led to the 
estab. of the O. of C. P. at Westminster 
HaU, By the end of tho 13th cent, it had 
acquired, like the other common law 
com’ts, a separate staff of Judges, distinct 
from the permanent members of the Curia 
Regis. The number of its Judges varied 
considerably from time to time, but at the 
period prior to Its abolition it was com¬ 
posed of 5 judges, 1 of whom was chief 
justice and the other 4 puisne Justices. 
Before tho passing of the Real Property 
Limitation Act, 1833, which abolished all 
real and mixed actions except that of eieef- 
ment, it had exclusive junsdiction in all 
real actions, or actions concerning tho 
freehold title of lands. After 1833 this 
jurisdiction was restricted to actions of 
douKr and quarc impedit, i.e. actions by a 
patron against a bishop for refusing to 
admit and institute to a vacant benefice 
the clerk nominated by tho patron. In 
mixed actions, i.e. those in which a claim 
for daanoges was made along with a claim 
for the specific recovery of some tenement, 
and in personal actions—is, actions on 
contract and tort, or civil injury—^the C. 
of O. P. and the 2 other common law 
courts of king's bench and exchequer 
exercised concurrent Jurisdiction. It was 
also constituted a court of appeal from the 
decision8 of revising barristers on disputed 


franchise claims, a function now delegated 
to the divisional court. By an Act passed 
in 1831 it was ^ovided that the Jndi^ents 
of the O. of C. P. oonld only be reversed by 
the Judges of the king's bench court and 
the court of exchequer sitting as a court of 
error in the exchequer chamber, the final 
appeal being by writ of error returnable to 
the House of Lords. By the Judicature 
Act, 1873, the C. of C. P. was merged In the 
C. P. div. of the high court of Justice, but It 
was finally transferred to the queen’s bench 
div. by an order In council issued In 1881. 

Common Prayer, Book of, see Prater, 
Book op Common. 

Common Room, apartment in a monas¬ 
tery. similar to the C. R. of colleges where 
dons take their wine after hall. A fire 
was constantly kept burning for the use 
of monks, and a master monk presided. 

Common School, see Education, U.S.J . 

Common Sense, Philosophy of, bases all 
axioms and reasoning on certain funda¬ 
mental beliefs. Among these oonoeptions 
may be named the universality of 
causality, and the belief in the reality of 
the material universe apart from the mind 
of the person perceiving it. These con¬ 
ceptions are all recognised Ets true by the 
common sense of mankind. The school is 
chiefly represented by Thomas Reid and 
the Scottish school. See also Berkeley, 
George. See J. McCosh, Scottish Philo- 
Sophy from Hutcheson to Hamilton, 1875; 
A. Soth, Scottish Moral Philosophy {Philo¬ 
sophical Review, vli), 1898, 

Common Serjeant, Judicial officer of the 
city of London whose functions are 
(1) to sit at tho Central Criminal Court 
(q.v.) to aid the recorder in the disposal 
of criminal euxses; (2) to act as a Judge of 
the mayor’s court of London for the trial 
of civil causes; (3) to act as legal adviser 
or law officer to the city corporation, and 
to act as counsel In court for the corpor¬ 
ation if called upon; and (4) to perform 
certain duties at elections of the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, and other corporate 
officers. Tho C. S. Is next in rank to the 
recorder. Before 1888 he was elected 
by the Court of Common Council; since 
then the appointment has been vested 
in the Crown. Tho C. S., who must be 
a duly qualified barrister, is not dis- 
qualified from a seat In Parliament. The 
salary of tho C. S. is at present £3000 a 
year. 

Common Time, name applied to music 
with two or four beats in a bar. It is 
especially applied to 4-4 time, four 
crotchets in a bar, as this time Is the most 
conunon. 

Commoner, term of varying import 
denoting primarily any person under the 
rank of a peer. It also means a member 
of the House of Commons; one who has a 
title to a right of common (see Coximon, 
Right op) ; and, at Oxford or Cambridge, 
a student of tho second rank, i.e. ono who 
Is neither a soholar nor an oxliibitioner of 
his college. 

Commons, House of, see House of 
Commons. 

Commons and Enclosures, see Open 
Spaces and Commons. 

Commonwealth, a form of gov. without a 
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monaroliy. Partlcsulairly applied to Eng. 1 minister of education. From its founda- 
hist. between the death of Charles I and tion until 1902, when by Act of Parlia- 


the aocession of Charles II, from 1C49 to 
1660. Also the official designation in the 
U.S.A. for the states of Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virrinla, and Kentucky. 
C. has replaced Empire in relation to 
the self-governing Brit, dominions. The 
modem description, Brit. C. and Empire, 
connotes the fact that the Brit. O. 
is partly centrally controlled (l.e. the 
oolonlal dependendes proper) and partly 
a C. of individually sovereign states (i.e. 
the sev. dominions). The term finds its 
concrete expression and authority in a 
report by a committee on inter-imperial 
relations, presided over by Lord Balfour, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
imperial conference of 1926. This report, 
defining the relationship between Great 
Britain and the domimona, said: ‘They 
are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal In status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their external or domestic affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations,’ and this definition was subse- 
uently given legislative sanction In the 
tatute of Westminster (1931). See 
further British Commonwealth and 
Empire; Dominion Status. 

Commonwealth and Empire Settlement 
Acts, 1922-67. The Empire Settlement 
Act of 1922 formed the basis of Brit, 
policy of state-aided empire settlement 
imtil the gradual suspension of the Gov. 
schemes after the economic depression 
1930-2. It empowered the gov, to co¬ 
operate in agreed schemes for assisting the 
cii^ration of Suitable persons from the 
U.K. to the dominions. Subsequent 
Acts, i.e. the Empire Settlement Act, 1937, 
the Empire Settlement Act, 1952, and 
the Commonwealth Settlement Act, 1957, 
have considerably modified and expanded 
the basic principles underlying the origi¬ 
nal act. See furtiter under Emigration ; 
and for the individual immigration policies 
of the various dominions, see under the 
dominion concerned. 

Commonwealth Institute, until 1958 
called the Imperial Institute, founded in 
1887 on the Initiative of King Edward 
VII (then Prince of Wales) to commemor¬ 
ate the golden jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
The cost was met by contributions from 
all over the Empire. The buildings, on a 
site in S. Kensington, London, consisted 
of a main block with an overall frontage 
of 750 ft to Imperial Institute Road, and 
an extensive range of exhibition galleries 
at the back. The architect was T. E. 
Colcutt, and the Institute building, com¬ 
pleted in 1893, was opened by Queen 
Victoria in May of that year. The main 
building had 3 towers, the central or 
Queen’s Tower, which contains a peal of 
10 bells, being nearly 300 ft high. The 
boll-chamber, 200 ft above pavement 
level, is said to be the highest in the Brit, 
Is. The Institute acts as a centre for in¬ 
formation about the Brit. Commonwealth. 
It is an independent grant-aided organisa¬ 
tion operating under the aegis of the 


ment it was placed under the care of the 
Board of Trade, the Institute was a 
private body governed by royal charter. 
In 1907 management of the Institute 
passed by agreement to the Colonial 
Office, and this arrangement was given 
statutory sanction by an Act of 1916. In 
1925 an Act was passed which repealed 
earlier Acts and transferred the Institute 
to the control of the Dept of Overseas 
Trade (Board of Trade). At that time 
the Institute’s functions were partly 
scientific (the examination of raw materials 
from the Commonwealth) and partly edu¬ 
cational. In 1949 Orders in Coimcil 
limited the Institute's activities to educa¬ 
tion and public information, under the 
general dii'ectlon of the minister of 
education. The scientific dopts were 
taken over by the Colonial Office. In 
1953 by a further Order in Council the 
Institute once more became an inde¬ 
pendent body, although the minister re¬ 
tained his pari, responsibility. 

The exhibition galleries, open free every 
day of the year except Good Friday and 
Christmas Day, illustrate the life, scenery, 
and resources of aU the countries and ters. 
of the Brit. Commonwealth. A mag¬ 
nificent collection of dioramas (illumin¬ 
ated picture models) Is a notable feature. 
The Institute has a small cinema which 
shows documentary films, and an art 
gallery for temporary exhibitions of the 
work of Commonwealth artiste. The 
Institute’s galleries and cinema are 
excellent media for visual teaching, and 
they are visited by many thousands of 
sohool-childron who come in organised 
parties to receive lessons from the T)er- 
manent teaching staff. Other educa¬ 
tional services include lectures, con¬ 
ferences, visual aids, and pubs. A book¬ 
stall oflera a largo and carefully selected 
stock of inexpensive maps, wall charts, 
books, and leaflets about the CJommon- 
wealth drawn from official and other 
reputable sources. The Institute issues 
an ann. report which is obtainable free on 
request. 

By early In 1958 plans w^ere being 
developed for the rebuilding of the C. 1. 
on a site at Ilolland Park, London; of the 
original Colcutt building it was proposed 
that the campanDe might be retained free¬ 
standing on a re-plannod site for the 
enlarged Imperial College (q.v.) of London 
Univ. 

Commonwealth Institute of Entomology, 
founded In 1913 to encomage and co¬ 
ordinate entomolorical work throi^hont 
the Empire In relation both to human and 
animal diseases end to apiculture. The 
head office is at the Brit. Museum (Natural 
Hist.), Cromwell Hoad, London, S.W. 
The Institute absorbed the Entomological 
Research Committee appointed in 1909 
with the object of furthering the study of 
economic entomology partlcnlorly In the 
Brit. Tropical African Colonies and 
Protectorates. The Institute publishes a 
quarterly bulletin entitled the Bulletin of 
EnUmiological Research and a monthly 
review entitled the Review of Applied 
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Entomology, which isrimmariseB all currant 
entomological literature bearing on In- 
iuriouB Insects. 

Commonwealth Myoologioal Institute, 
founded in 1920 and now at Kew, Surrey. 
It was the outcome of a proposal adopted 
by the Imperial War Conference in 1918, 
that a central organisation should be 
estab. for the encouragement and co> 
ordination of work throughout the 
Empire on the disease of plants caused 
by fungi. Since 1933 the Institute has 
been under the control of the executive 
council of the Imperial (later Common¬ 
wealth) Agrlciiltural Bureaux. Its work 
on the diseases of plants caused by fungi 
is broadly on the same lines as that of the 
Commonwealth Institute of Entomology 
(q.v.) In regard to insects. Its primary 
function is to assist plant pathologists in 
the Commonwealth by the accumulation 
and distribution of information on all 
matters connected with plant diseases and 
by the identification of specimens. 

Commonwealth of Australia, The, came 
into existence on 1 Jan. 1901, when the 
flvo Australian colonies of Great Britain 
united with Tasmania in a federal state 
under this name. See Australia. 

Commonweaith Teleoommunioaiions 
Board, incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
1949. to supersede the former O. CJom- 
munications Council (which in 1944 had 
itself superseded the Imperial Communica¬ 
tions Advisory Committee constituted in 
1929). Its object is to co-ordinate the 
telegraphic services (cable and wireless) 
connecting the various parts of the 
Commonwealth, and it is particularly 
concerned with questions of policy 
regarding the institution of new services, 
the discontinuance of existing services, 
and the distribution of trafflo between 
alternative roiites. 

Commune, in feudal times in France, 
meant a body of burgesses in a tn which 
had been granted a barter of incorpora¬ 
tion by the king. Subsequently It came 
to denote any body of persons in a par. or 
dist. organised for the purposes of local 
gov., and subordinated to the central 
authority of the state. The C. Is now the 
unit of local governmental administration 
in France, and is composed of the citizens, 
a coimcil elected by the C. itself, and a 
maire appointed by the state. 

Commune of Paris, 1871, name given 
to the mimicipoUty proclaimed by the in¬ 
surrectionist element in Paris on 18 March 
1871, while the victorious Gor. Army 
was encamped on the heights outside the 
city. Some five montlis after the pro¬ 
clamation, in Sept. 1870, of the Third 
Republic, the National Assembly, elected 
after the capitulation of Paris, succeeded 
to the funotioDB of the provisional Gov. 
of National Defence. Tliis Assembly 
contained a majority of Monarchists, and 
the knowledge that the Assembly, with its 
anti-Republican feelings, was about to 
disband the National Guard kindled 
disaffection among the revolutionary 
element In the city, with the result that the 
latter proclaimed a 0. in accordance with 
the traditions of the C. of the Fr. Revolu¬ 
tion. The National Assembly and the 


garrison troops then retired to Versailles, 
whence the latter, reinforced by the 
liberated Fr. soldiers of the Sedan and 
Metz armies, returned to conduct a second 
siege of Paris under the eyes of the silent 
Ger. Army. The Communards, having 
burnt the palace of the Tulleries, the 
Hotel de Ville, and some other public 
buildings of historic interest, were them¬ 
selves speedily made the victims of the 
fury of the Fr. rc^rulars. Four days after 
the burning of the Tulleries, on 28 May 
1871, Paris was taken by storm, some 
20,000 to 30,000 men and women having 
been shot In the streets of the city, the C. 
was deposed, and a number of its chiefs 
executed or transported. 

There Is, however, really but little 
relationship between the C. of P., 1871, 
and that of the Fr. Revolution. The latter 
was the spontaneous expression of the 
hatred of the Parisian populace for the 
Fr. aristocracy. The Girondists, having 
encouraged the revolt against the tyranny 
of the privileged classes, were utterly 
unable to destroy the force to which they 
had given birth, and Paris fell under the 
Reign of Terror, fomented by the trium¬ 
virate of Robespierre, Marat, and Danton. 
But the C. of 1871 was an insurrection 
motived by a desire for local or self-gov. 
for Paris, and the democratic expression, 
loose and incoherent though it miglit be, of 
dislike for the prevalent centralisation 
(q.v.) and the growing power of the indus¬ 
trial bourgeois class. The point of contact, 
however, between the two C.s is that they 
were essentially the instruments of the 
mob; but while the earlier Commtmards 
based their pretensions on no sounder 
theories than the doctrine of on original 
social compact and the moral superiority 
of the state of nature promulgated by 
Rousseau, and ended with nothing clearer 
than a frenzied cry for equality, liberty, 
and fraternity, the inteUeotual chiefs of 
the later C. displayed strong socialistic 
views which, even If theoretically va^e, 
nevertheless contained In them a clear 
expression of revolt against economic 
oppression by the moneyed classes. The 
Communards of 1871, however, should 
not be confused with the Marxian Com¬ 
munists of later revolutions, with whom 
they have no connection. See also 
P. Llssagaray, Histoire de la Commune 
de 1871 (Eng. trans. by E. B. Avelingl, 
1886; E. Belfort Bax, V. Dave, and 
W. Morris, A Short Account of the Com¬ 
mune of Paris, 1886; and F. LepeUetier, 
Histoire de la Commune, 1911, 

Communioations, see Air Mail; Avia¬ 
tion, Civil; Broadcasting; Canal; 
Railways; Shipping Routes; Tele¬ 
graphy; Telephony, etc., and under 
Communications in the general articles on 
countries. 

Communion (Ijat. communio, Gk koinC- 
nia), participation in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Since only those 
holding the faith of and belonging to the 
Church were admitted to this nte, the 
word C. became applied to the fellowship 
of those united by belief in the tenets and 
reception of the sacraments of any parti¬ 
cular religious body or Church. Hence 
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we speak of the Horn. C., the ADKlican C., 
and the Lutheran C. C. in both tdndB is a 
theological term sig^ylng that in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper oom- 
munloante receive the sacrament under 
both the species of bread and wine. This 
was undoubtedly the general practice of 
the primitive Church, hut in the early 
Middle Ages the custom of withdrawing 
the cup from the laity gained ground. The 
Council of Trent In 15fl3 ratified this 
practice in the Rom. Catholic Church. 

Communism, in its limited application, 
means the common management of in¬ 
dustry and the sharing of its fruits. There 
is common management of parks, schools, 
public pleasure grounds, etc., and practical 
C. in water which is supplied free to the 
poorest inhab. As a social tlioory, C. 
finds few adherents either in Great 
Britain or in the U.S. A., but the movement 
has gathered many adherents since the 
Second World War in France, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia, though some allowance must 
be made for the mfluenoe of Russia over 
countries of E. Europe. Again, the Com¬ 
munists in pro-Nazi Germany polled 
many votes, but were ultimately dis¬ 
rupted by Hitler {sec Communist Parties). 

In early times property was often held 
in common, and in this respect the 
religious orders have always practised a 
form of C. Plato’s Republic Q.n6. Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia advocate social organisa¬ 
tions having many communistic elements. 
Saint-Simon and Fourier aro also generally 
considered to be Communists, though 
their systems do not demand absolute 
equality. New interest was aroused in C. 
by the estab. of the Soviet system in 
Russia following the revolution of 1917. 
The C. of Russia aimed at much more 
than the socialisation of wealth, for it 
seized the means of wealth-production. 
In the deliberate and avowed policy of 
the leaders of the movement some start¬ 
ling and parad-oxical methods wore up¬ 
held. It was contended that revolution 
must precede good order, and that a 
dictatorship was essential in order to 
mocure national equality. The milder 
Fabian notions of gradual change were 
openly repudiatod and the necessity of 
tearing down existing systems, at no 
matter how great an immediate cost, 
before new ones could be devised, was 
proclaimed. Russian C., successful at all 
events in revolution and in the estab. of a 
dictatorship, proceeded along the 2 
definite lines of education and propaganda 
in order to estab. its future; but even the 
vigorous prosecution of these methods 
did not lessen the apparent need for 
ever-increasing powers of dictatorship. 
C. in Britain and other countries is a title 
frequently adopt/Cd by politicians for 
whom the prevailing Socialist teachings 
are not sumciently forceful. During the 
1919 general election in Great Britain, 
candidates adopting this description first 
stood for election in sov. constituencies. 
But the movement as a whole gained few 
adherents. Since then it has made little 
headway, the common opinion being that 
It is a movement subsidised by Moscow. 
In the 1945 general election the Communist 


party had 21 candidates of whom only 
2 were elected. These lost their seats 
in 1950. 

See also BoLSHEViaM; Communist 
Parties: Communist Party op the 
Soviet UNION; Engels, F. ; Marx, H. K. 
See J. S. Mill, Priiwiples of Political 
Economy, 1848; K. Marx, Dos Kapital, 
1867-85; S. and B. Webb, Sonnet Commu¬ 
nism: a New Civilisation, 1941. The 
development of C. from Marx’s reflections 
on the philosophy of Hegel is outlined in 

R. L. Heilhroner, The Great Economists, 
1955. 

Communist Parties. The Communist 
Party of Great Britain (C.P.G.B.) was 
founded in 1920 to propagate the prin¬ 
ciples of Communism (cj.v.), many of its 
founder members hai'ing belonged to 
Socialist bodies, particularly to tho 
.Social-Democratic Federation. It has had 
little pari, suc/jess. Its first member, 

S. Saklatvola, was elected for Battersea N, 
in 1924 and sat till 1931. W. GaUacher 
was elected In 1935 for W. Fife and sat till 
1950. P. Piratin was elected in 1945 for 
Stepney but lost his seat in 1950. The 
party is affiliated to the Comlnform (pre¬ 
viously tho Third International), whoso 
seat is in Moscow. The Brit. Labour party 
forms part of tho Labour and Socialist 
International, which is in lino of succession 
of the old Second International, and is 
supported by most of tho democratic 
parties in Europe, and by some in other 
continents. Unlike the Third Interna¬ 
tional, which was tho creation of tho 
Communists of Soviet Russia, and was 
dominated by thorn (as tho present-day 
Comlnform still is), tho Labour ami 
Socialist International cannot give ordtirs 
to its affiliated organisations. In Ger¬ 
many the Communist party in tho 4 
Reiciistag elections of 19.30-2 polled 
between 5 and 6 million votes; but after 
these successes tlvoy were gradually over¬ 
whelmed by the Nazis; their leader, 
Tbaeimaim, was flung into jail, and 
repressive measures were taken against 
the party as a whole. Even the notorious 
Reichetag-building fire of 1933 was laid, 
though without evidence, at the door of 
the Communist party. Similarly, in 
Austria, tho Gov. decided to dissolve tho 
Communist party on account of its sub¬ 
versive propaganda. Tho Communist 
party played only a minor role in the Sp. 
revolution, the Sp. Communists affiliated 
to the Third International comprising a 
negligible minority; tho more Influential 
left-wing party in that country was 
identified with the Sindicate Union, an 
independent Labour organisation. Late 
in the Civil war (Mar. 1939) there was a 
determined Communist revolt in Madrid, 
but it waa crushed by the Republicans in 
a few days, and attempted uprisings In 
Valencia, Almerla, and other prov. centres 
were similarly overcome. In Great 
Britain In 1933 the Communist party 
agreed with tho Independent Labour party 
that a ‘milted front should be presented 
by the 2 parties against Capitalism and 
Fascism. They approached the Labour 
party and the T.U.C. in tho hope of 
securing their co-operation, but si^ally 
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failed. There was a large Communist 
party in Czeohosloyakia up to about 
1938, but, with the Ger. threat to the 
Sudetenlaad, its Influence rapidly 
waned, and with the Oer. Inyasion of the 
whole country it was driven underaronad. 
The outbreak of the Second World War 
saw the rapid decline of the O. P. in most 
countries whose sympathies were with the 
cause of the W. democracies, and the 
policy of Stalin towards the Poles and 
Finns hardened world opinion against 
them everywhere, notably in Italy (see 
also Aoti-Comintern Pact). With the 
end of the Second World War in 1945, 
however, the C. P. made their influence 
felt in many countries in Europe, largely 
owing to the rise in the cost of living (see 
CoAUNFonM). Again, the revolt in the 
Dutch E. Indies was largely organised 
by (Communists (see Indonesia). But 
perhaps their most striking advance is in 
China, whore during 1946-9 a successful 
civil war was waged between their forces 
and the forces of Ghiang Kai-shek (see 
China). The military suppression of the 
revolt against the Human-controlled 
Communist party in Hungary in 1956 
caused widespread disseiunon and dis- 
aflootlon in C. P. ail over Europe. See also 
COM&IUKISM. 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
political party in Russia, which has an 
absolute monopoly of power. Article 126 
of the U.S.S.K. Constitution states that 
‘ the most active and poHtleally conscious 
citizens in the ranks of the working class, 
working peasants, and working intelli¬ 
gentsia voluntarily unite in the C. P. of 
the Soviet Union, which is the vanguard 
of the working people in their struggle to 
build oommunist society and constitutes 
the core of all organisations of the working 
people, both public and State.' In fact 
the pasty's monopoly of power extends to 
all spbsfw of economic life, social relations, 
political and cultural activities, artlBtio 
work, and sdentiflo theory. The only 
sphere where the party’s authority is not 
claimed is the doctrine and the ritual of 
of the Church. The C.P.S.U. achieved 
this dominant position gradually between 
1917 and 1950 tiirougli the seizure of 
political power, suppresaion of all other 
parties and non-Communist organisations, 
nationolLsation of industry and trade, 
collectivisation of agriculture, elimination 
of foreign influences, and imposition by 
decree of speciflo views, doctrines, and 
tastes. The party leadership are deter¬ 
mined to preserve the monopoly of power 
and their statements on this point are 
most emphatic. The internal allairs of 
the party have had a similar development. 
It first appeared in 1900 as a private 
group (sec Ibkka) within the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Party (q.v.), 
became 1 of the latter’s 2 factions 
(Bolshevilcs) in 1903, and a separate 
party in 1912 (changing the name to 
O. P. in 1919 and finally dropping the 
word Bolsheviks in 1952); factions within 
the party were proscribed in 1921, and all 
open oppositional groupings suppressed 
by 1930. Prom 1934 to 1953 Stalin 
exercised unlimited personal dictatorship 
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Inside the party as well as outside. Now 
the suurepae authority is concentrated 
in the Presidium (former Politburo, q.v.) 
of the party’s Central Committee, and to 
some extent In the Central Committee 
itself. See also Bolshevism: Lenin; 
Stalin. See N. Popov, OuUine History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Uniont 
2 vols., N.Y., 1934; J. Towster, Political 
Potoer in the U.S.S.R., N.Y., 1948; W. 
Kolarz, How Russia is Ruled^ 1953; M. 
Fainsod, How Russia is Ruledf 1953. 

Community Foundations, or Trusts, 
exist in the U.S.A. and Canada for the 
administration of cheuritable funds. These 
funds are the accumulation of grants from 
private donors, aud for the malorlty of 
C. F. banks act as trustees. The first O.F. 
was founded in 1914 under the auspices 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, and was 
called the Cleveland Foundation. There 
were seventy-five C. P. in 1956. each 
especially concerned with the welfare of 
the tn in which It existed. The largest 
C. F. wei!u in New York, Cleveland, Boston. 
Chicago, and Los Angles. The New 
York Community Trust was founded in 
1923, and distributed 1150.000 in 1955 
from a capital of 126,840,000. 

Commutator, a copper cylinder split 
into segments Insulated from one another 
with mica, placed on the shaft of d.c. 
machines and a.o. motors. Each armature 
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coil Is connected to a pair of segments, 
and fixed carbon brushes are placed in 
contact with the eegmente. In the ftg. 
the O. Is assumed (for brevity) to have 2 
segments onlv; the small ciroles represent 
the ends of the ooll rotating in the 
magnetic field as indicated (see Ai-ternat- 
iNo Current). In position (a) the 
induced e.m.f. is maximum and the top 
segment is the positive terminal of the 
coll; as the coil rotates to (b) the e.m.f. 
decreases to zero ; the brush bridges the 
gap, passing over to the other segment as 


and in the S. is the Brianza (q.v.) diat. It 
is fertile, and produces wine, corn, silk, 
olives, and fruit. Area 810 sq. m. Pop. 
576,000. 

2. (anct Comum) It. city, cap. of the 

? rov. of O., at the SW. end of Lake C., 
0 m. N. of Milan (q.v.). It stands In a 
valley enclosed by hills which are clad 
with luxuriant gardens and plantations 
of olives and oranges. It was for long a 
centre of the Ghlbelllnes (see Guelphs 
AND Ghibbllines'* ; it was destroyed by 
the Milanese in 1127, was rebuilt thirty 



Bp cowrUsy of the Italian State Tourist Office 
COMO, SHOWING THE CATHEDRAE AND PART OP THE LAKE 


the e.m.f. reverses. Thus the top brush 
is again in contact with a positive seg¬ 
ment (c). The induced alternating e.m.f. 
has its negative half-wave ‘rectified* 
(see Rectifiers). The C. is the most 
delicate part of a machine. The carbon 
brush must fit precisely on the copper 
surface; any portion or point of defective 
contact leads to sparking, with consequent 
further deterioration. The mica Insula¬ 
tion must not reach the surface, and the 
free part of the groove between segments 
must be kept clean. Any brid^ng of 
the gap by carbon, dust, etc. short- 
circuits the corresponding armature 
coils. 

Comnena, Anna, see Anna Comnena. 

Comnenus, see Alexius I, Comnenus. 

Como: 1. Prov. of Italy, in W. Lom¬ 
bardy (q.v.). It is in the Alps (q.v.), is 
bounded in the N. by Switzerland, and 
has very beautiful scenery. It contains 
Lake C. and part of Lake Lugano (qq.v.). 


years later, and finally yielded to the 
Visconti (q.v.) In 1336, The tn has Rom. 
remains, and the medieval walls still 
exist. The cathedral a396-1770), in a 
blending of Gothic, Renaissance, and 
baroque styles, Is considered one of the 
finest in Italy. There are other notable 
anct churches, and a 13th cent. Palace of 
Justice in black and white marbles. C. is 
a celebrated tourist resort, and has an 
important silk industry. Optical instru¬ 
ments, metal goods, and motor cycles are 
also manuf. The two Plinys and Volta 
(qq.v.) were h. here, as were sev. popes 
aud, possibly, Coecillus Statius (q.v.). 
Pop. 72,000. 

Como, Lake (It. Lago di Como; anot 
Larius Laous), It. lake, In NW. Lombardy 
(q.v.), lying at tbe foot of the Alps. It is 
formed chiefly by the waters of the 
R. Adda (q.v.), which enters at the NB. 
and Issues at the SB. extremity of the lake. 
Its greatest length is 30 m., but 16 m. 
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from Its N. end it divides SE. and SW. 
into two branches of which the SE. branch 
is also called the Logo di Isoco (see Leoco). 
Its greatest breadth is 2| m. and its 
greatest depth 1378 ft. There are 
numerous fashionable resorts on its 
shores, including Bellagio, Cadenabbia, 
and Cemobbio (qq.v.). 

Comorin, Cape, most southerly point 
of India. It is low and sandy, and not 
visible from vessels at a distance of more 
than 16 m. A vil. and temple have been 
built on rocks, and there are remains of 
Dutch fortifications. 

Comoro Islands, group of is. belonging 
to France, situated in the Indian Ocean, 
midway between Madagascar and the 
African continent. There are 4 chief is., 
viz. Great C., Anjouan, Mayotte, and 
Mohdli. Since 1 Jan. 1947 the C. I. have 
had administration and financial autono¬ 
my, and are represented in the National 
Assembly, the Council of the Republic, 
and the Assembly of the Fr. Union by 1 
deputy each. The is. ore of volcanic 
origin and are extremely mountainous. 
The largest and most westerly is Great C., 
about 35 m. long and 12 m. vcide. Next in 
size is Anjouein, 30 m. long and 20 m. at 
its greatest breadth. Mayotte is 21 m. 
long, and Moh61i 15 m. long. The Fr. 
headquarters are at Zandzi a small is. off 
the coast of Mayotte. The fertile soil 
produces vanilla, copra, coffee, sisal, and 
citroneUa, while turtles are caught 
abundantly in the neighbourhood and form 
an article of export. The is. were first 
visited by Europeans In the 16th cent., 
and Mayotte was ceded to France In 
1841; the others became Fr. in 1886. 
Brit, forces occupied Mayotte on 2 July 
1942. The combined pop. in 1953 was 
180,000 (Great C. 90,000; Anjouan 
65,000). The people aro mostly Muslim. 

Compasnais GSnSrale Transatlantique, 
or F^noh Line, most important of the 
Fr. shipping compemles wliich for over a 
century has been an essential factor in 
the economic life of its homeland. It 
w’as foimded in March 1855 as the 
Compognle G6n6ralo Maritime, but its 
name was changed in 1861 to the present 
title. Before the Second World War it 
ensured Franco’s commerce with the 
coirntries bordering the Caribbean and 
the coast of N. Africa; its ships fetched 
and transported cargoes from the E. and 
W. coasts of S. America and the great 
ports of the Amer. Pacific coast, and it 
held a leading position on the N. Atlantic, 
a fine fleet, of which the great Normandie 
was the flagship, maintaining a frequent 
service between Lo Havre, Southampton, 
and New York. Serious losses were 
sustained in the Second World War— 
two-thirds of Fr. Line tonnage was lost, 
and amongst these losses were many of 
the major ships of the line. An outst^d- 
ing postwar reconstruction programme has 
restated in remarkable recovery. The 
present-day fleet of 75 ships totalling 
more than 500,000 gross tons exceeds the 
line's tonnage in 1939. The flagship Is 
now the Liberty (the world’s fourth 
largest slilp); other famous ships of the 
line Include the Tie de France and Flandre 


on the New York run and the Antilles 
and Colombie serving the W. Indies. 

OompaniM, City (i.e. of the city of 
London), also known as Livery Companies, 
name given to certain societies or corpor¬ 
ate bodies existing in the city of London. 
These C. began In the Middle Ages, and 
are a survival of the industrial and muni¬ 
cipal system of trade organisations known 
as guilds (q.v.) or gilds. In the reign of 
Henrv II (1212) the C. of the Goldsmiths 
and that of the Pepperers, later incorpora¬ 
ted with the Grocers’, are mentioned, and 
also ‘Guildhall.’ Edward III was a 
member of the Linen Armourers and 
Merchant Taylors, a signal instance of 
royal favour. The name of ‘ Livery ’ 
comes from the distinctive costume or 
livery that the members of the C. wore. 
Ori^ally they were genuine corporations 
of the members of the particular trade, 
and had important and valuable functions 
in regulating trade matters, especially as 
to apprenticeship, good produotion, etc. 
Their power Bradually fell into the hands 
of the wealthiest members, and passed 
away from the trade altogether, and now 
they have little or no connection with the 
trade to which their name attaches, 
except so far as their educational funds 
are devoted to special or technioal 
education. Many of the 0. are possessed 
of great wealth, and large sums are held 
In trust for specific oh^tles, etc. The 
twelve greater C. are here grlven iu order 
of olvlo precedence; Mercers’, Grocers', 
Drapers’, Fishmongers’, Goldsmiths’, 
Skinners*, Merchant Taylors’, Haber¬ 
dashers’, Salters’, Ironmongers’, Vintners’, 
and Clothworkors’ (qq.v.). These C. had 
halls of their owm in the city; the anct 
halls havii]« for the most part suffered in 
the Great Fire of 1666, the existing hallE 
wore fine and comparatively modern, but 
of thirty-four standing at the beginning 
of the Second World War only three 
were undamaged at its end—^the Apothe¬ 
caries’, the Ironmongers', and the Vint¬ 
ners’. Many C. possess fine old plate, 
pictures, and other valuable artistic 
property. There aro sixty-four other C. 
still in existence, their incomes varying 
very much. The names of some of them, 
such as the Loriners’, the Girdlers’, the 
Fletchers’, are interesting survivals of old 
trades. The lord mayor, sheriffs, city 
chamberlain, and other corporation 
oflloers ore elected by the liverymen of 
the C. C. as freemen of the city, a right 
that has been left them, though many of 
their former privileges have been taken 
away. The O. are ruled by the court of 
the master and wardens, chosen from the 
liversmien who are recruited from the 
third class or freemen of the company. In 
1880 a royal commission inquired into 
the Livery C.s and their finances. The 
report (1884) contains much information. 
They aro large supporters of charities and 
educational estabs.—^Tonbridge School, by 
the Skinners' Compan^^ St Paul’s, by the 
Mercers’; Merchant Taylors’, by that 
company, being the chief. See W. Eferbert, 
History of the Ttveive Great Livery Com¬ 
panies, 1837; W. C. Hazlitt, Tlie Livery 
Companies of the City of London, 1892; 
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Q. Unwin, The OUds and Compcmice of 
LoncUmt 1908; W. Kent, An Encyclo¬ 
paedia of London, 1951. 

Company, Johm popular nickname for 
the old £. India C. 

Company, subdivision of a battalion. 
The Brit, infantry battalion Is divided into 
C.8, each of which is cormiianded by a 
major or captain. The Army Service 
Coj^B is divided in a similar manner into 
C.8. The C. is itself again divided into 
platoons, and those are subdivided into 
sections. In itself the C. is practically 
self-controlled, keeping its own books and 
its own arms chest. The Engineers are 


which incorporate the main provisions 
usually found in earlier special Acts 
creating such public utility 0.8; (ft) C.s 
incorporated by Royal Charter, which are 
now rarely launched, exist for trading 
activities in certain regions abroad, e.g. 
Hudson’s Bay Company; (c) C.s for 
trading purposes registered, under the 
Companies Act, 1948, comprise the neat 
majority of C.s. The prin. advantages 
enjoyed by C.s are the limitation of 
personal liability of members and the 
increased commercial efliciency in co¬ 
operative effort and outlay of capital. 
The main provisions regulating Eng. and 



THE HALL OF THE MERCERS* COMPANY 

This hall and the company’s chapel were destroyed by bombing on 10 May 1941. 


divided into squadrons. A battery of 
artillery and a squadron of armour are 
the equivalents of a C. of infantry. C. of 
a ship includes the whole of the persons 
employed on board and paid for specific 
duties, and therefore excludes troops and 
passengers. 

Company and Company Law. Most 
commercial activities are carried on by 
associations of persons either in partner¬ 
ships which are registered as firms under 
the Business Names Act, 191G, or as 
corporations called C.s mostly registered 
under the Companies Act, 1948. Indi¬ 
vidual partners have no separate legal 
identity from that of their firm; a C., 
however, has a legal entity separate from 
the members comprising it. Most C.s to¬ 
day are in one of the following categories: 
(a) C.s formed under a private or special 
Act of Parliament to imdertake some 
ubllo utility service, e.g. waterworks, 
ocks, or harbours. They are regulated 
by the Companies Clauses Acts, 1845-69, 


Scottish C.s are now consolidated in the 
Companies Act, 3 948. This article con¬ 
siders the prin. topics relating to the 
management of C.s. 

Formation of a company, A C. becomes 
a legal entity on the Issuing of a certificate 
of incorporation by the registrar of C.s, 
who is an official of the Board of Trade. 
Applicants for the registration of a C. 
must file at the C.’s registry the following 
documents; (i) a memorandum of associa¬ 
tion signed by at least 7 persons, each 
taking at least 1 share in the C. (only 2 
persons need sign if the C. is to be a 
private C.); (ii) articles of assocletlon; 
(iii) a statutory declaration that all the 
statutory requirements for registration 
have been complied with. 

MeTTiorandutn of Association, Under 
the Companies Act, 1948, this must con¬ 
tain the following 5 clauses: (1) the name 
of the O.; (2) the situation of the regis¬ 
tered office; (3) the objects of the O.: 
(4) liability of members; (5) the amoimt 
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of Bhare capital. (1) The name of the C. 
must be approved by the Board of Trade, 
which may refuse to register a name whloh 
It considers to be tindeslrable. The word 
‘limited* must be included at the end of 
the name, although non-profit-making 
C.s may, with the Ifoenoe of the Board of 
Trade, omit it. The name may be altered 
by special resolution of the O. and the con¬ 
sent of the Board of Trade. (2) The 
office clause states whether the rerfstered 
office of the C. is to be in England or 
Scotland but does not specify Its address, 
although this must be notified to the 
registrar of C.s. Any change of address, 
must be notified within 14 days. (3) The 
objects clause sets out the powers of the C.; 
any act not authorised by this clause is 
vitra vires and cannot be ratified by the 
shareholders. The objects may be al¬ 
tered by special resolation for one of seven 
purposes specified by section 6 of the Act 
(e.g. to carry on the O.’s business more 
economically or efficiently). (4) The 
liability clause indicates whetner the 
liability of members is limited by their 
shares or by guarantee. On the winding 
up of a C. limited by shares, the liability 
of members is limited to the amoimt un¬ 
paid, if any, of shares held by them. In 
the winding up of a C. limited by guaran¬ 
tee, the liability of each member la 
limited to the amount which he has 
guaranteed to contribute to its assets in 
such a contingency. (5) The capital 
clause states the amount of the initial 
authorised capital and the manner of its 
division into shares (e.g. £100 divided into 
100 ordinary shares of £1 each). A 
memorandum may only be altered In the 
circumstances and in the manner per¬ 
mitted by the Act, Under seotion 23 a 
C. may, by special resolution, alter any 
conditions in its memorandum which 
could lawfully have been contained in its 
articles, unless the memorandum pro¬ 
hibits such alteration; it may not, how¬ 
ever, vary the speoial rights of any class 
of members. Dissenting shareholders 
liolding between them 15 per cent of the 
issued share capital may, within 21 days 
of the speoial resolution, apply to the 
court to cancel the alteration. 

Articles of Association, This document 
constitutes a contract between all the 
members (shareholders) and the C, It 
contains the regulations for tho internal 
administration of the 0., Including such 
matters as the mode of div. of profits and 
losses, calls on, tmnsfers, and transmis¬ 
sions of shares, eon version of shares into 
stock, loerease or reduction of capital, 
borrowing powers, qualifications of direc¬ 
tors. meetings, powers of directors, 
auditlM of accoimta, and tho winding up 
of the O, A C. limit-ed by shares need not, 
bnt usually does, file articles; a C. which 
does not do so is automatically governed 
by the model articles specified in Table A 
of the first schedule to the Act. Tlie 
articles may amplify the memorandum 
but must not contain any provision con¬ 
trary to its tenor; they may bo altered by 
speoial resolution subject to certain 
restrictions (e.g. a member may not be 
compelled to increase Ills liability to tbe 


O.; the alteration must not be illegal or 
conflict with the memorandum or con¬ 
stitute a fraud on the minority of mem¬ 
bers). When registered the articles bind 
the O. and its members to the same 
extent as if they had been signed by each 
member and contained covenants (q.v.) 
on tho part of each member to observe 
them. 

2V»e Promoter. The promoter is tbe 
person who is responsible for the 0.*e 
existence as such. The typical promoter 
starts the scheme of forming the O., 
negotiates with the vendors (if any), gets 
together the board of directors, retains 
brokers, bankers, and solicitors for the O., 
has the memorandum and artioles of 
association prepared, provides the regis¬ 
tration fees, drafts the prospectus, pays 
for the expense of issuing it, etc.; in a 
word, undertakes to form a C. with 
reference to a given project and to set it 
going and to take tho necessary steps to 
accomplish that piurpose. A promoter 
stands in a fiduciary relation to share¬ 
holders and subscribers, and therefore may 
not make any secret profit out of the 
flotation, whether he is selling his own 
property to a syndicate or himself forming 
a syndicate with other promoters to pur¬ 
chase property for the purpose of reselling 
it at an enhanced figure to some other 
syndicate. An Intending shareholder 
should be careful to ascertain what the 
vendors paid for the property or concern 
tho exploitation of which is to be the 
substratum of the O., for unless the true 
purchase price is disclosed, and the profit 
on resale accruing to the vendors, the 
shareholder will never know wbat 
liabilities the C. is under In regard to its 
preliminary contracts. For this reason he 
should beware of the ‘waiver’ olauee in 
the prospectus which is mainly designed to 
put him off inquiry. Seotion 97 of the 
Act is aimed at making it impossible for 
promoters to arrange for charges being 
created before the O. is registered, ana 
thereby avoid the necessity for registra¬ 
tion of chords which affect the property 
of the C. no Tees than would have been the 
case if tho charges had been created by 
the C. itself. The promoter or promoters 
are liable (together with directors and 
others) to pay compensation to all persons 
who subscribe for shares or debentures on 
the faith of the prospectus for tho loss or 
damage such persons may have sustained 
by reason of any untrue statement in the 
prospectus. Promoter In this context 
does not include any person acting in a 
professional capacity for persons engaged 
in proouriQg the formation of the O. 

Prospectus. This is a circular Issued by 
the promoter or directors of a C. inviting 
the pnblio to take up shares. The issue 
of prospectuses must satisfy certain 
statutory oonditlons whloh are designed 
to protect the public from the reckless or 
dishonest reproeentations about C.s for 
which their capital is sollolted. ‘Public* 
means any seotion of tho public including 
existing sbareholders. New issues of 
shares are often offered to the publlo by 
' issuing houses * (financial concerns special¬ 
ising in O. issues) to whom the O. allots 
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the Bhares for re-issue to sttbBoribers. 
Although the prospectus may be prepared 
and issued by the issuing house, it is 
deemed to be Issued by the C. whose 
shares are offered for sale. Section 38 
and the Fourth Schedule to the Act pro¬ 
vide that prospectuses (other than tliose 
issued to existing shore or debentiue 
holders) must disclose certain information 
and reports. The matters to be disclosed 
include, inter alia, the number of founders’, 
management, or deferred shares (if any), 
and the nature and extent of the interest 
of the holders of such shares in the 
property and profits of the O.; any pro¬ 
visions in the articles concerning the 
remimeration of, and the number of 
shares as the qualification of, directors; 
the names, descriptions, and addresses of 
directors or proposed directors; the 
minimum amount which the directors 
consider must be raised by the issue of 
shares to provide for the purchase of any 
property to he purchased wholly or partis'^ 
out of the proceeds of tlie issue; any 
preliminary expenses payable by the C.; 
any underwriting commission (i.e. com¬ 
mission payable to any person or syndicate 
undertaking to take the whole or a portion 
of any offered shares that may not be sub¬ 
scribed for by the public); the working 
capital; the time of the opening of the 
subscription lists; the amoimt payable on 
application and allotment on each share; 
particulars of any options to ijnrchase 
shares and debentures of the 0.; the num¬ 
ber of shares and debentures Issued as 
fully or i)artly paid up otherwise than in 
cash; the names and addresses of the 
vendors of any property acquired or 
proposed to be acquired by the C.; tlie 
amoimt paid or payable in cosh, shares, or 
debentures to the vendors; any amount 
or benefit paid or 0ven within the two 
preceding years, or intended to be paid or 
given, to any property, and the con¬ 
sideration for the payment or benefit; 
details of every material contract (other 
them contracts in the normal business of 
the €.); the names and addresses of the 
auditors (if any) of the C.; full particulars 
of the interest of each director in the pro¬ 
motion of or in the property proposed to 
be acquired by the C., and any STims in 
cash or shares paid to him, or aOTeed to be 
aid to him, to induce or qualify him to 
eoome a director; the voting rights 
attached to the sev. classes of shares 
(where divided into different classes); and 
the length of time the business of the C. or 
a business which it proposes to acquire 
has been carried on (If such business has 
been carried on for less than 3 years). 
The prospectus must disclose an auditor’s 
report on certain financial matters 
relating to the C. and any subsidiaries 
(e.g. profits and losses, assets and lia¬ 
bilities). Thus a prospective investor 
will be able to obtain a reasonably 
accurate impression of the activities and 
financial strength of the C. Any condi¬ 
tion in the prospectus which purports to 
waive the requirements of Section 38 and 
the Fourth Schedule to the Act is void, 
but Section 38 does not apply to shares 
and debentures previously issued or dealt 


in on a prescribed stock exchan^. Any 
imtme statements, whether fraudulent or 
innocent, will, if material, entitle the 
persons taking shares on the faith of such 
representation to rescind the contract. 
In the case of fraud, damages may also be 
obtained. A person who has been misled 
by the non-disclosure of information 
required by Section 38 to be included In 
the prospectus may rescind his contract 
to take the shares, or obtain damages. 
Criminal liability attaches to any person 
authorising an untrue statement in a 
prospectus, unless he proves that the 
statement was immaterial or that ho had 
reasonable grounds to believe, and did 
believe, it to be true (Section 44). This 
section does not extend to experts. 

Members. These are persons who sign 
the memorandum on tlie incorporation of 
the C. and others who subsequently 
acquire shares and are entered on the 
register of members. Anyone can become 
a member, but an infant may repudiate 
his shares on attaining full age. Mem¬ 
bers must generally pay for their shares 
tinlesa those are allotted in consideration 
of services rendered or property sold to 
the C. Every C. shall kesep a register of 
its members, containing their names and 
addresses, the amount and numbers of 
their shares, amount paid for them, the 
date of entry on the register of each mem¬ 
ber, and the date at which any person 
ceased to bo a member. In its ann. return 
to the Companies Registry, a C. must give, 
inter alia, a list of the names and addresses 
of its members; this return must also give 
the names of persons who have ceased to 
bo members since the date of the last 
return; and It must contain a summary 
distinguishing between shares Issued for 
cash and shares issued as fully or partly 
paid lup otherwise than for cash; and 
specifying particulars as to the share 
capital of the O., the number of shares 
taken from the commencement of the C. 
up to the date of the return, the amount 
called up on each share, the total amount 
of calls received, and of calls unpaid, the 
number of shares forfeited, particulars of 
any discoimt allowed on the issue of any 
shares, the amount of share w'arrants 
Issued, and the total amoimt of the C.s 
indebtedness in respect of all mortgages 
and charges. No notice of a trust may be 
entered on the register (Section 117). 

Directors. Every public C. registered 
after 1 Nov. 1929 must have at least two 
directors and every private C. at least one 
(Section 170). Both must have a secre¬ 
tary, but a solo director may uot also be 
secretary (Section 118). An undischarged 
bankrupt may not act as a director or be 
concerned in the management of a C. 
Directors act as trustees and agents for the 
C. They are not personally liable on 
contracts expressly made on behalf of the 
C. The first directors are usually named 
in the articles, but if not named they are 
Ifenerally appointed by the persons named 
m the memorandum. The appointment of 
the director of a public C. is not valid unless 
he has (a) filed with the registrar his written 
consent to act, and (6) either (1) signed 
the memorandum for his qualification 
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shares, or (ii) taken up and paid for 
them, or agreed to do so, or (ill) signed 
a declaration that the requisite number of 
shares is reodstered In his name. Subse¬ 
quent appointments are governed by the 
articles. In performing his duties a 
director must act viith the utmost good 
faith and prudence. Unless negligent, he 
is not liable for the acts of oo-dlrectors. 
Provisions in the articles relieving 
directors, auditors, etc. from liability for 
default or breach of duty are void (Sec¬ 
tion 205), but Section 448 empowers the 
court to relieve a director who, having 
acted honestly and reasonably, ought 
fairly to be excused. A director is 
obliged by Section 109 to disclose any 
Interest in any contracts made with the 
C. In the absence of agreement, directors 
are not entitled to remuneration. The 
O.’s acco^mts must show the aggregate of 
directors' emoluments, and the araT^rate 
amount of past and present direotors’ 
pensions and compensation paid to them 
for loss (tt office. A fine of £50 may be 
imposed for failure to comply with the 
provisions relating to the disclosure of 
payments to directors and officers of the 
G. (Section 198 (4)). The removal of 
directors is generally governed by the 
articles, but Section 184 empowers the C. 
to remove them nt any time by ordinary 
resolution. In these circumstances 28 
days’ notice of the resolution must be 
given; a. copy of the resolution must be 
sent to the director, who is entitled to bo 
heard at the meeting. The retiring age of 
directors of public C.s Is fixed by the Act 
at seventh’’, but this provision con be 
excluded by the articles. Directors 
reaching the ago of 70 may nevertheless 
be reappointed by resolution at a general 
meeting of which special notice stating 
Ms age has been given. 

Shares. A share denotes a right to 
receive a certain proportion of the profits 
of the C. and of the capital of the O. when 
it is wound up. A member of a G. obtains 
Ms shares by allotment, Ms title being 
completed by the Issue of a share certifi¬ 
cate. Shares may bo transferred in the 
manner provided by the articles of asso¬ 
ciation. Transfer Is usually effected by 
deed, and completed by registration of the 
transfer. Every shareholder is entitled to 
transfer Ms shares, subject to any restric¬ 
tions that may be Imposed by the articles; 
thus a shareholder may ossi^ his shares 
to a man of straw to avoid liability on the 
winding up, if not proMblted bv the 
articles. If the C. be wound up within 1 
year of such a transfer, the transferor 
remains liable to the amount unpaid on 
Ms shares. Transfers may be made sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the directors by the 
articles, but, generally speaking, the rules 
of the Stock Exchange will not allow 
a^ such restriction on fully paid shares. 
Where a shareholder falls to pay calls due 
on his shores, the shares may be forfeited 
In accordance with the articles. On the 
liquidation of the C. the amount out¬ 
standing on the shares must be called up. 

Allotment of shares and debentures, (a) 
Offered to puMic. The prospectus must 
state the minimum subscription to the 
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proposed issue which the directors con¬ 
sider to be the essential amount required 
to provide for certain expenses (see 
Prospectus above). Shares may not be 
allotted before the minimum amount has 
been subscribed and the sum payable on 
application has boon paid to the O. The 
amoimt payable on application must be 
not less than 5 per cent of the nominal 
value of the share or debenture. If these 
conditions have not been complied with 
witMn 40 days of the issue of the prospec¬ 
tus, the money must be repaid to appli¬ 
cants within the next 8 days. If not 
repaid after the forty-eighth day, it is 
repayable by the directors personally 
with interest at 6 per cent. On subse- 
(ment allotments, only the requirement 
that at least 5 per cent must be paid on 
application applies, (b) Not offered to 
public. At least 3 days before allotment, 
the O. must deliver to the registrar a 
‘statement in lieu of prospectus’ in the 
statutory form. This applies only to the 
first allotment. Neither (a) nor (b) applies 
to private C.s. Where the prospectus 
offers shares and debentures to persons 
who are not existing share or debenture 
holders, allotment cannot bo made until 
the third day after the issue of the 
prospectus. 

Capital is generally divided into 
preference shares, ordinary shares, and 
deferred siiares. Preference shares are 
usually entitled to receive a fixed dividend 
before any dividend is paid on the ordin¬ 
ary shares. Preference shares are said 
to bo cumulative where any deficiency in 
the dividends accruing In a bad year rests 
to be made good out of the profits of 
subsequent years. Deferred or founders' 
shares, wMch are usually taken by the 
promoters, are generally entitled to a 
proportion of the profits if the dividend 
on the ordinary shares amounts to more 
than a fixed amount. Deferred shares 
are sometimes allotted as fully paid up, 
and sometimes issued by way of bonus to 
ordinary shareholders. Preference shares 
on the winding up of the C. are paid off In 
full before the ordinary shares axe paid 
anything, where they are made ‘preferen¬ 
tial as to capital.^ Where the C. by 
special resolution elects that any portion 
of its capital not yet called up shall be in¬ 
capable of being called up except to wind 
up the C., such uncalled capital is reserve 
capital, and it cannot be dealt with or 
charged by the directors. Capital may be 
Increased or altered if authorised by the 
articles; If not the C. may give itself 
power to do so by special resolution. 
Alteration of capital occurs where existing 
shares ore either consolidated, os, for 
example, by changing every ten £5 shares 
into one £50 share, or subdivided, as, for 
example, by changing every £5 share into 
five shares of £1 each. CSapital may also 
be altered by converting fully paid shares 
into stock. The essential distinction 
! between shares and stock is that the 
former ore issued In round sums, whereas 
the latter may be divided into any aliquot 
amoimts; neither are the divs. of stock 
I numbered as are shares. The conversion 
' of shares into stock means that the shares 
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have been completely paid up, and that 
the time has eoine when the shares may be 
transferred in fragments. On the Stock 
Exchangre stock is quoted at a certain 
price per £100 of stock, while shares are 
quoted at the price per share. A C. may 
by special resolution, with leave of the 
court, reduce its capital. A reduction 
which affects the C.’s creditors will bo 
sanctioned by the court only if the credi¬ 
tors consent or are paid. 

Dividends. Dividends must be payable 
only out of profits. Section 6r>, however, 
permits payment out of c^apital of interest 
on shares Issued to raise money for certain 
long-term building or plant construc¬ 
tion schemes. Such payments roust be 
authorised by the articles or by special 
resolution, sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade, and not exceed 4 per cent or such 
other rate as is prescribed by order of the 
Treasury. 

Debentures. A debenture is a document 
given to evidence the fact that money has 
been lent to the C.; it creates a charge on 
the C.’s assets, and provides for the repay¬ 
ment of the loan on the liappenlng of 
certain events, as, for example, the 
making of an order for winding up the G., 
or an order for the appointment of a 
receiver. Debentures may be payable to 
bearer, or only to the registered holder; 
bearer debentures are transferable by 
delivery, and no notice of the transfer 
need be given to the C. 

Meetings and JResoluHons. The Act of 
1929 provides that a C. raiist hold a 
general meeting 'within not loss than one 
month and not more than tliree months 
from the date of commencing business. 
The purpose of this, the statutory meeting, 
is that all the shareholders shall have an 
opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
exact position of the C. within a short 
time of its commencement. The directors 
are required to send out to the share¬ 
holders seven days before the statutory 
meeting a report stating the number of 
shares allotted and the general state of 
the C. The articles usually provide for 
the convening of an annual general 
meeting. Special business is transacted 
at an extraordinary meeting; the directors 
are boimd to hold an extraordinary meet¬ 
ing if required to do so by the holders of 
one-tenth of the issued capital. Voting 
at meetings may be by show of hands, or 
on a poll, according to the articles (see 
CAfSTiNO Vote). Unless the articles make 
the voting dependent on the ntuiiber of 
shares held, each shareholder has 1 vote. 
Resolutions are either ordinary, special, or 
extraordinary. An extraordinary resolu¬ 
tion is one which has been passed by a 
majority of not less than three-fourths of 
the members voting at a general meeting 
of which notice specifying the intention to 
propose the resolution has been given. A 
special resolution is one which has been 
passed by a throe-fourths majority, at a 
meeting of which at least 21 days’ notice 
lias been given. It was formerly neces¬ 
sary for a special resolution to be con¬ 
firmed at a second meeting, but this is not 
now necessary. An extraordinary resolu¬ 
tion appears to be effective only in the 


c-ase of the shareholders resolving that the 
C. cannot go on with its business and that 
It is advisable to wind it up. 

Winding up is of three kinds: (a) by the 
court; (b) voluntary; (c) subject to super¬ 
vision by the court. A C. may be wound 
up by the court If a special resolution has 
been passed to that effect, or if the O. does 
not oommenoc business within a year of 
its incorporation, or If tho 0. is unable to 
pay its debts, or if the court is of opinion 
that it is just and equitable that the C. 
should be wound up. Winding up by the 
court is begun by petition, and any con¬ 
tributory or creditor may present a peti¬ 
tion, but the court may refuse to order a 
winding up if the majority of the creditors 
oppose it. The most usual manner of 
winding up a C. is voluntarily. A volun¬ 
tary winding up takes place when the 
period fixed for the duration of the C. by 
the articles has expired, or where the O. 
passes a special resolution to wind up the 
C. voluntarily, or resolves that as it can¬ 
not meet its liabilities it is advisable to 
go into liquidation. When a C. has 
passed a resolution to wind up volun¬ 
tarily, the court may make an order that 
the voluntary winding up shall continue 
subject to such supervision of the court and 
upon such terms and conditions as tho 
court thinks just. 'Wliichevor mode of 
winding up is adopted, a liquidator is 
appointed to call up the amount \mpaid 
on tho shares and generally to administer 
the property of tho C. by applying the 
assets first m the payment of debts, and 
then, if there be any residue, among the 
shareholders according to their priority. 
On the winding-up order being made by 
tho court the olftcial receiver becomes 
provisional liquidator unless the creditors 
have chosen some other person to act as 
liqiddator. The liquidator may bring 
and defend actions in the name of the O., 
and carry on tho business of the G. So far 
as may be necessary for its beneficial 
winding up. Sometimes winding up Is 
effected with the object of reconstructing, 
!.e. selling tho undertaking of the C. to 
a new C. in return for shares in tho new C. 
C.s generally reconstruct when more 
capital is required, and when the only way 
to get it Is to put pressure on existing 
shareholders, usually by inviting them to 
take up partly paid shares in the new or 
reconstructed C. in substitution for their 
fully paid shares in tho old O. A share¬ 
holder who has not voted for the siweial 
resolution to wind up tho C. may express 
his dissent to tho liquidator, and require 
him to purchase his share Interest in the 
old O., but he must dissent within a week 
of tho resolution. Tho number of C.s on 
the registers in Great Britain at the end 
of 1937 was IS.*),279 (excluding those in 
course of liquidation or removal from the 
registers). Of those 17,701 wore public 
aud 137,518 wore private C.s. After 
making various allowances, at the end of 
that year there were 14,677 public C.s with 
a paid-up capital of £4,007,035,904, and 
137,493 private C.s with a paid-up capital 
of £1,828,814,099. Tho paid-up capital 
in each case was higher than any pre¬ 
viously recorded. At the end of 1938 
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tliore were 147,801 0.8 (En^rland and 
Wales) on the register with a paid-up 
capital of £5,542,800,000; 9715 (Scotland), 
capital £447,800,000; and 1753 (N. 

Ireland), capital £45,500,000; a total 
of 159,320 ^th a paid-up capital of 
£6,036.100,000. 

Private Companies, A private O. is 
defined by the Companios Act as one 
w’hlch Umlts the number of Its members 
to 50 (exclusive of employees), restricts 
the right to transfer shares, and prohibits 
any invitation to the public to subscribe 
for shares or debentures. Usually all the 
shares are held by members of a single 
family. A private C. may consist of no 
more than 2 members. Such a form of C. 
Is usmlly resorted to when a trader desires 
to have the advantage of limited liability 
without the disadvantage of sharing his 
profit with other persons, A number of 
partnerslilps have been converted into 
private C.s since the Act was passed, one 
great advantage of incorporation being 
that the death of a partner does not bring 
an end to the association, and a partner’s 
interest may bo continued in his son by 
giving the latter debentures In the C. 

Jlccounts, Section 147 of the Act 
obliges O.fi to keep such proper books 
of account as are necessary to give a 
true and fair view of the state of the C.’s 
affairs and to explain its transactions. 
The books must deal with all items of 
income and expenditure, sales, and pur¬ 
chases by the C. and the assets and 
liabilities of the C. The C. must prepare 
ann. balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts giving the information and in the 
form prescribed by the Act, so as to give a 
true and fair view of the state of its affairs 
for its financial year. All holding C.s 
must, with certain exceptions, furnish 
consolidated accounts for themselves and 
their subsidiaries so as to disclose a true 
and fair view of the position of the group 
as a whole. The accounts must be 
audited by a member of one of the 
professional bodies of accountants recog¬ 
nised by the Board of Trade. 

Investigation of C.s. An investigation 
of a C.’s affairs by the Board of Trade may 
be applied for by not less than 200 mem¬ 
bers or by members holding not less than 
one-tenth of the shares issued. It may 
In any case be ordered by the court, 
and tne Board of Trade can itself order 
an investigation if it considers that the 
matter is one of public concern—subject 
to there being circumstance of mal¬ 
administration or of oppression of 
members. See Sir Francis Palmer, Com¬ 
pany Guide, 36th ed. 1950, Company Lau', 
20th ed. 1956, and Private Companies, 
47th ed. 1956; F. Shackleton, Law and 
Practice of Meetings, 3rd ed. 1951; 
L. C. B, Gower, The Principles of Modem 
Company Law, 1954; A. Topham, Prin¬ 
ciples of Company Law, 12th ed. 1955. 

Comparative Anatomy, that portion of 
the science of anatomy which concerns 
itself with the comparison of the struc¬ 
tures of various classes of animals. It 
is of great importance In the science of 
biology. See Anatomy, Bioloot, and 
the articles on the various forms of life. 


and those on the different iiarts of the 
body. 

Comparative Ethics comprises the 
study of the moral standards by which 
man has lived from the earliest times to 
the present day. This study does not aim 
at evaluation; but although conduct does 
not become ethical until it is guided by a 
consciously held principle of what Is right 
and what is \vrong, O. E. take us back to 
primitive times. The life of primitive 
man, as soon as he came to live in family 
and tribal groups, was hedged about by 
rules and taboos which wore ethical In so 
far as they were directed towards securing 
the lilghest good for the Individual or the 
tribe to which he belonged. Primitive 
morality, however, was governed by 
fear and the desire to placate the gods. 
Even among the anct Egyptians ethics 
were a form of piety towards the gods, but 
the spirit pervading Gk ethics was 
essentially different. In the words of 
Apuleius: ‘ The Egyptian deities wore 
chiefly honotired by lamentations, and the 
Gk divinities by dances.’ The Egyp¬ 
tian Book of the Dead, however, in¬ 
culcates a high standard of conduct, of 
a restrained and prudent kind. The 
influence of oriental rcllirions, with the 
mysticism foimd in Egyptian and Semitic 
religions, tended to produce a system of 
ethics which superseded the purely Gk 
spirit. The Brahmanlo code of India and 
the Zoroaetrlan code of Persia both taught 
a moral law which was part of the divine 
will. While the former w^as ascetic and 
pessimistic, the latter was active and 
optimistic, preaching a dualism of good 
and evil and a conflict between them In 
which man must play an active part. 
Ethical teaching divorced from religion 
also had its roots in the £., in the teaching 
of Gautoma-Buddha and of Confucius. 
Gautama preached a resignation to evil, 
but Confucius laid down common-sense 
rules of conduct and courtesy which have 
been the mainstay of the Chinese polity 
ever since. Lao-Tsse, however, a con¬ 
temporary of Confucius, had considerable 
influence In teaching that everything had 
its essential character which it was use¬ 
less to try to alter. The Neo-Platonlsts 
became mystical and pol 3 rthel 8 tic; but 
Plotinus, their founder, remained mono¬ 
theistic, and he had considerable Influence 
on Christian ethics, as also did the teach¬ 
ing of the Stoics. The ethics of Porphyry, 
the disciple of Plotinus, were very similar 
to those of his (Christian contemporaries, 
and the antagonism l)etween them is 
therefore surprising. The fathers of the 
Church did, mdeed, borrow largely from 
earlier philosophies, but they were 
interested In dogma rather than ethics, 
and the problem of conduct did not claim 

E recedence over soienco and politics until 
30 18th cent. The Eng. philosophers, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume (qff.v.). 
advocated a morality founded on practical 
experience. Later in the cental came 
the utilitarian hedonism of Bentham, 
from which were bom the humanitarian 
ethics of the 19th cent. In the meantime, 
however, Kant had estab. morality as law, 
man’s law unto himself. See W. B. H. 
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Lecky, History of European Morale from 
Augustus to Charlernctamf 1869; E. A» 
Westennarck, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral IdeoB^ 190^8; L. T. Hobhouso, 
Morals in Evolution, 1906; H. Sldffwlck, 
Outlines of the History of Ethics for 
English Headers, 1931. 

Comparative Philology* see Languages* 
Classification of; Linguistic Families; 
Philology. 

Comparative Religion, see Religion. 

Comparetti* Domenico Pietro (1835- 
1927), It. scholar, &. Rome, where he 
studied at the unlv. He later became one 
of the chief classical scholars of Italy, 
being appointed prof, of Greek at Pisa in 
1859. Of his works on classical literature 



THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


gives us N. by E., NE. by N., NE. by E., 
E. by N., etc., as shown In the figure. The 
reading off of the thirty-two points in 
order, going round either way, is known as 
* boxing the O.* The needle swings on 
a Jewelled pivot which rises perpendicu¬ 
larly from the centre of a bowl, which has 
a glass covering to protect the needle. 
The C. is generally situated In the binnacle, 
but other varieties of C. are known as 
standard, hanging, and steering C.s, 
according to their position on the ship. 
Until the end of the eighteenth century 
Brit, naval C.s wore very carelessly con¬ 
structed, but since that time much 
progress has been made. The O. at 
present in general use is that patented 
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MARINEIl’S COMPASS 


the best known are an ed. of the Eiixenip- 
pus of Hypereides, monographs on 
Pindar and Sappho, and trans. of some 
fragments of Hypereides. His researches 
concern the JJook of Sindibad and Virgil 
in the Middle Ages, He also ed. a col¬ 
lection of It. national songs. He d, at 
Florence. 

Compass, Magnetic, or Mariner's Com¬ 
pass, Instrument for determining the 
magnetic meridian and its angle to a given 
direction. It consists of a magnetised 
needle turning on a pivot, and is used 
chiefly for directing the courses of ships 
at sea. The ordinary C. is composed of 
three parts, the box or bowl, the card, 
and the needle. The needle consists of a 
fine magnetised strip of steel, or of 
sev. magnetised strips joined together. 
Fastened to the needle, and moving round 
with it, is a circular card having its 
circumference divided into 360 degrees. 
In addition to this it is marked with the 


thirty-two points of the C. The four 
cardinal points are N., E., S., and W. and 
the directions midway between these are 
NE., SE., SW., NW. The spaces between 
these eight points are again equally 
divided as NNE., ENE., ESE., SSE., etc. 
The last sub-div. of the sixteen spaces 


by Sir Wra Thomson, elevated to the 
peerage as Lord Kelvin, in 1876. A special 
form of magnetic C. is used on aircraft, 
and a gyroscopic C. is employed on both 
ships and aircraft (sec Gyroscope). Two 
Important forces combine to form the 
error of a ship's C. One of these Is the 
attraction of the ship Itself. The magnetic 
influences of the hull, machinery, and 
raotal work in general all affect the needle 
and divert it from its proper position. 
The eri’or thus caused is known as the 
deviation of the C., and is met in various 
ways. First, the C. is situated or placed 
some distance above the upper deck so as 
to be less susceptible to these influences. 
Secondly, the deviation is dlminlghod by 
placing magnets and bars of soft iron in 
such a position around the O. that the 
attraction of the rest of the ship's metal is 
neutralised. Thirdly, deviation charts 
are made, showing carefully the deviation 
of the particular C. wlien pointing in 
various directions. A second error is 
known as the variation of the C. When 
free from deviation, the needle points to 
the magnetic pole of the earth and not to 
the geographic pole. The two are 
differently situated and hence occurs the 
variation of the C. This variation varies 
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considerably at dJUIerent parts of tbe 
earth's surface, and at certain points 
becomes nil. The variation changes from 
year to year, gradually rising to a maxi¬ 
mum and then diminishing again. Irregu¬ 
lar sources of variation are found in 
magnetic storms and similar electric 
disturbances. The dip of the C., induced 
vertically by the mugnetio field of the 
earth, also varies. An azimuth circle is 
used to take bearings, and to discover the 
angle between the C. N. and the true N., 
the total error made up of variation and 
deviation. This circle has refiectlng 
mirrors and sighting wlre^ and fits over 
the top of the C. bowl. Thus, from the 
position of the sun, when from 8* to 15® 
high, the amplitude, or azimuth, is made 
out. The early hist, of the C. is somewhat 
obscure. It was known to the Chinese at 
a very early date, and their own historians 
ascribe its discovery to the year 2634 BC. 
Certainly it was in common use in the 
I’ar E. by the end of the 3rd cent. ad. 
However, the Chinese were not inclined 
to take a high place as navigators, and 
their knowledge never led to the perfecting 
of this aid to navigation. It was once 
reputed that the principle of the O. was 
introduced into Europe by Marco Polo 
on his return from travels in Cathay, but 
it was well shovni by Chappell {Nature, 
346, 16 June 1876) that early In the 
12 th cent, the knowledge had been 
arrived at by Independent discovery. 
Some ascribe the discovery of its variation 
to the same century, but others ascribe It 
to Columbus. The terror that w’as caused 
by the variation of the magnetic needle on 
this explorer’s voyage to America is well 
known, and certainly led the way to 
further knowledge on the subject. See 
Gko-magnetism; Magnetism. 

Compass Berg, mt. in the Schnee Berge 
range. Capo Province, S. Africa, 30 m. N. 
of the tu of Graatf Roinet (q.v,). It rises 
8200 ft above the sea and Is the highest 
point in the prov. 

Compass Plant, see Silphiixm. 

Compasses, instruments for describing 
arcs and circles, or for measuring dis¬ 
tances. They generally consist of two 
legs joined together at one end by a 
hinged joint, and having one leg furnished 
with a pen or pencil. C. are divided into 
common, spring, beam, and proportional 
C., according to their kind. Triangular 
C. have three legs, so that the three points 
of a triangle may be transferred at once. 
Hair and bow C. are additional varieties. 

Compasses, Elliptio, see Elliptio Com¬ 
passes. 

Compensating Beam. A C. B. may 

often be seen fitted between the springs 
of the driving-wheels of a locomotive, m 
which case it is pivoted at its centre and 
supports the hangers of the two springs at 
its extremities. Any damage tliat might 
arise from a greater shock or jerk on one 
spring due to faults in the track, etc. is In 
this way minimised, for the motion of 
the C. B. effects an equalisation of the 
shook by transmitting it to the other 
spring. C. B.S appropriately arranged 
are used on various maclalneB for the same 
reason. 


Compensating Winding* on a.c. com¬ 
mutator motors, a winding for neutralis¬ 
ing the cross-field, at right angles to the 
malnfleld, due to the self-induced e.m.f. 
tn the armature. The 0. W. is either 
connected in series in the main circuit or 
short-circuited upon Itself, in which case 
the action is like that of a short-circuited 
transformer secondary. See EiiBOTBia 
Machines. 

Compensation, see Compulsory Acqui¬ 
sition OP Land. 

Compensation, Workmen’s, see Work¬ 
men’s Compensation. 

Compensator, auto-transformer (q.v.) 
used for starting a.c. motors, the voltage 
being gradually increased, from an ini¬ 
tially small value, by tap-changing. The 
capacitor used for Improving the power 
factor (q.v.) of an induction motor Is 
sometimes called a C. 

Competition. Perfect C. Is the state of 
affairs In which a commodity or service is 
produced by such a large number of 
producers that each cannot affect the 
price by altering his output. The more 
control each producer has over the price 
by altering his output, the less perfect the 
C. becomes. When one producer liaa 
complete control over the price, the com¬ 
modity or service Is said to be produced 
under conditions of monopoly (q.v.). In 
the real world most oommoditles are 

S reduced under more or less imperfect C. 

•nly basic commodities traded inter¬ 
nationally, such as wool, metals, wheat, 
and so on, where buyers and sellers are 
in touch ^th one another by telegraph 
and other modern communications, are 
sold in perfectly competitive markets. 
On the other hand, C. is not as imperfect 
as is often supposed; although there may 
be few producers of a particular com¬ 
modity or service, they compete with 
producers of similar oommodities and 
servioos, and 'monopolists’ often compete 
fiercely with one another. 

Economists distinguish dmees of C. 
between the two extremes of perfect 0. 
and monopoly. 'Duopoly' is O. between 
two sellers; ^oligopoly’ is O. between a 
small number of sellers. A common 
error about the place of C. in the modern 
economy is that it has been replaced by 
forces making inevitably for O. On the 
contrary, much imperfect C. and mono¬ 
poly are the result of State action or 
Inaction fostering them or permitting 
them to continue. The laws on patents, 
inventions, lioensing, control of imports, 
and outright nationalisation create mono¬ 
poly or highly imperfect C. as a conscious 
aim of policy. And the State’s commercial 
laws on contracts, the conduct of oom- 
anies, and so on, may permit monopo- 
stic arrangements in restraint of trade. 
C. can be made imperfect by heavy 
costs of transport, so that producers in a 
given area ore protected from outside O., 
and by the ease with which consumers 
can be persuaded by advertising and 
other marketing techniques to prefer some 
brands to others although there Is little 
essential difference between them. The 
degree of competitiveness of an economic 
system tends to be imder-estimated 
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because Insufficient account Is taken of 
changre. Over a period, new Industrial 
processes and techniques and changes in 
fEkShion and tastes tend to disperse mono* 
polies possessed by individual firms. 
Another error is to confuse the nature of O. 
with its symptoms—^the forms it takes in 
actual commercial practice. Often action 
taken to suppress C. merely drives it from 
one form into another: a common example 
is control of prices by gov. or by agree¬ 
ment between firms, which leads to 
increased C. in quality, credit terms, etc. 

In Britain between the wars. O. lost 
much public sympathy because it seemed 
to make for unemployment. But this 
was probably because the economic system 
was having to adjust itself to deep-lying 
changes in international supply and 
demand. If monetary conditions are 
such that the economy can be kept more 
or less fully employed, C. can bo an 
effective force making for economic pro¬ 
gress. After the Second World War 
public opinion seemed to accept this view, 
and laws were passed against monopoly. 
See Monopoly; Cautel; Trust; Resale 
Price Mainitcnance. Set oLeo W. H. 
Hutt, Economists and. the Public, 1936- 
L. C. Robbins, l7itemeUio7idl Planning and 
Economic Order, 1937; Ludwig Erhard, 
Prosperity ihro^igh CoTiipetition, 1958. 

Compidgne, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
the dept of Oise, on the l.b. of the OIso 
(q.v.). It stands at the NW. end of the 
beautiful forest of C., once a favourite 
hunting-ground of the Fr. kings, which 
covers 36.000 ac. There is a splendid 
ch&teau, founded in Merovingian times, 
rebuilt by Louis XV, and later ombellished 
by Napoleon I (qq. v.); it contains fine 
paintings and tapestries, and bas a 
museum of carriages. The tn hall dates 
from the 16th cent., and thei'e are 2 
anct churches of note. C. is a fashionable 
holiday tn for the Paris region, and it has 
machinery, printing, rubber, and timber 
industries. The tn is said to date from 
Rom. times, and it was later the site of a 
hunting lodge of the Frankish kings. 
The Emperor Charles II (q.v.) founded at 
C. the great abbey of St. Corneille, and 
built 2 castles in the neighbourhood. 
It was at C. that Joan of Arc (q.v.), 
maldng a sortie from the tn during a siege, 
was taken by the Burgundians in 1430. 
Situated on the direct route to Paris from 
Belgium, it was impossible for C. to avoid 
being overrun dm-ing the First World War 
by the Gers. in their advance on the cap. in 
1914. Wlien the Allies counter-attacked 
at the first battle of the Marne, the Gers. 
tried to hold the line of the R. Alsno, with 
their right dank, under Gen. von Kluck, 
resting on C. Marshal Jofltre, however, 
having organised his array for a still 
further counter-advance, drove the Oors. 
back far beyond C. within a fortnight of 
that battle. C. was again the strategl- 
cally-important objective of the Gor. 
armies in June, 1918, when Marshal 
Lndendorfl ordered Gen. von Hutier's 
army, then posted between Montdidlor 
and Noyon, to attack with no fewer than 
15 divs. on that part of the front. His 
plan was to link up the Marne and Amiens 


salients, made earlier that year in the 
Brit, lines, and thereby eliminate the 
great bulge in his own line and so capture 
C., and again endanger Paris. The 
essential element of surprise was lacking, 
and contributory factors to the complete 
failui'e of Von HuUor’s attack were the 
obstinate resistance of the Fr. at Rheims 
and the entire success of the Amers, at 
Ciidteau Thierry; and In 4 days his 
effort on the Oise had ceased (13 Juno, 
1918). It was in the forest of C. that the 
armistice between the Gers. and the 
Allies was concluded on 11 Nov. 1918. 
In the same railway coach which Foch 
used when the Allies granted the Gers. 
the armistice of 1918 and in the same spot 
in the forest of C., Hitler, and his associ¬ 
ates, on 21 June 1940, met Gen. Hunt- 
zinger and the other Fr. delegates to 
conclude the armistice sought by the 
P6tain (q.v.) Gov. in the Second World 
War. The centre of the tn and those 
parts lying near the railway were severely 
damaged during the war. Pop. 18,500. 
See AimiSTiOE. 

Complement, term with many applica¬ 
tions. In geometry, the C. of an angle 
is that angle which added to it will meike 
90^ So the C. of 30“ is 60®. Again, the C. 
of an arc is that required to make it a 
quadrant. In astronomy, the C. of a 
star’s altitude is its zenith distance. In 
music, any two intervals which make up 
an octave are complementary. In arith¬ 
metic, the C. of a number is that required 
to raise it to the next power of 10. Thus 7 
is the C. of 3, 89 of 11, 0*254 of 9-746. In 
chromatics, the C. of any colour is that one 
which added to it will give white, o.g. red 
is the C. of groenish-blno, and yellow of 
Judigo-blue (see Colour). 

Complex Number. The theory of C. N.s 
is a branch of mathematics. A C. N. con¬ 
sists of two parts, one real and one 
called imaginary, e.g. 10-f3.i is a C. N., 
w-hero 10 is the real part and 3.1 the 
imaginary part, i or V ( — D is defined by 
tho et]nation V(—1)x-v/C—D “ —1. It 
Is Imaginary in the sense that the square of 
a real number whether positive or nega¬ 
tive is a positive quantity. The symbol 1 
is of great use in mathematical analy¬ 
sis. The factors of x*+y* are written 
{x+iv){x-\y\ each factor being a O. N. 

A C. N., a-fi6, is often written In 
the form r(cose-f IslnO), where r — 
V(o*-l-5*), and tan^ — b/a. To multiply 
two C3. N.s we uso the fact that P— —1. 
Thus (a-|-i6)(c-fid!) -» oc-f lod-f Ibc-f i*dd, l.e. 
(ac-~bd)+i{ad+bc). If a-j-ib — ri(co8 Oi-f 
Isln By) and c-f Id r#(cos 0,+ lsln B,), their 
product can be written r(co8 e-f lain 0), 
where r ■=» n r, and B « 0,. 

Complutum, see AlcajA de Henares. 

Compositae, largest family of plants, 
containing over 13,000 speclos which are 
world-wide In distribution. The inflores¬ 
cence is practically always a capltulum, 
and the flowers are surroimded by one or 
more oxtenial rows of bracts forming an 
involucre; the flowers collected In a single 
head may often comprise hermaphrodite, 
pistillate, and sterile florets. The calyx 
is often absent, but Its usual form la a 
pappus of hairs, e.g. in the dandelion. 
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which develops after fertilisation, fcurxning 
the fhmillar parachute by which the fruits 
are dispersed. The corolla Is game* 
petalous, and may be tubular, ligulate, or 
labiate (see Oobolla). There are 5 
stamens inserted on the corolla, and they 
alternate with the petals; the anthers are 
united (syngeneslous). The fruit is a 
cypsela with an exalbumlnous seed. Self' 
pollination is the general rule among the 
plants, though cross-pollination is also 
common, and distribution of the seeds Is 
effected most often by animals and the 
wind. The plants in the family are 
mostly herbaceous, but sometimes 
shrubby or tree-llke. The root is usually 
a tap-root, often thickened, e.g. in the 



A 
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compositae; the dandelion 
A, single floret, side view; B, single 
floret, front view; 0, fruit with tuft of 
hairs (pappus); 1), plan of floret. 


dandelion, sometimes tuberous, e.g. In the 
dahlia. The leaves are usually exstipu* 
late, radical, or alternate, but in some 
cases, e.g. in the sunflower, they are 
opxjoslte. In many species latlolferous 
vessels are found containing the milky 
juioe well seen in the dandelion and sow¬ 
thistle, and oil-ducts cure very commonly 
present. Few of the plants are of 
economic importance, but many are 
cultivated for their beauty. Important 
genera are: Achillea, Ageratum, AmeUus, 
Ammobium, AtUhemis, Arctoiis, Ariemesia, 
Aster, liulis, Calendula, Callistepkus, 
Carduus, Catania,, Chrysanihemum, Ci- 
chorium, Cineraria, Coreopsis, Cosmos, 
Dahlia, Doronicum, Echinops, Emilia, 
Krigenm. Oaillardia, Oaaama, Clerbera, 
Onaphalium, Helenium, Helianihemum, 
Helichrysum, Heliiiteram, Inula, Lauia, 
Lioiris, OUaria, Petaeiies, Rudbeetda, 
Santolina, Scolymus, Senecio, Silphium, 
Solidago, Sonchve, Tagetea, Taraxacum, 
Tolj^, Tuasilago, Ursinia, Venidium, 
TVaiteia, Wulffla, Xeranihemum, Zinnia 
(qq.v.). 


Composition, in bankruptcy, the scheme 
of arrangement of his affairs proposed by 
a debtor after a receiving order has been 
made against him, embodying in writing 
the terms upon which be is desirous of 
satisfying or compromising the claims of 
his creditors. See Bankbuptoy. 

Composition and Compositor (of type), 
see under Pbintino; Type and Typk- 
rOUNDINO; Typb-oastino and Typb- 
BETTINO MAGHINES. 

Composition of Vectors, in mechanics, 
refers to such vectors as velocities (see 
Velocity^ and forces (see Paballelo- 
gbam of Vectors). The converse of C., 
as will be seen later, is resolution, and 
these two problems, i.e. of the C. and 
resolution of vectors, form two of the 
fundamentals of the science of mechanics. 

Oonsider, e.g., the O. and resolution of 
velociUeB (see Dynaahcs). A body can¬ 
not be in two places at the same time, 
therefore it cannot move in two different 
directions at the same time. But it is 
often convenient and even necessary to 
r^ard the motion of a body as being com¬ 
pounded of sev. velocities, usueuly in 
different directions. These various velo¬ 
cities are termed the component velocities, 
while the actual velocity is said to be the 
resultant velocity, and the process of 
finding this resultant velocity is termed 
compounding the velocities. Thus, sup¬ 
posing one steamer passes another going 
in the same or the opposite direction, 
then the resultant velocity of one steamer 
relative to the other is the algebraic sum 
of the velocities of the steamers, which 
are the component velocities. The velo¬ 
cities are added or subtracted according 
as the steamers are going in opposite or 
the same directions. But take the cose 
of a ball thrown up in a railway carriage 
in motion. In this case the ball moves 
upwards under its own velocity and at 
the same time continues forward with the 
velocity of the train. In this case, and 
all cases where the directions of the velo¬ 
cities are different but are oo-planar, the 
theorem known as the parallelogram of 
vectors (q.v.) is used. ‘If two com¬ 
ponent vectors be represented in magni¬ 
tude and direction by the two adjacent 
sides of a parallelogram drawn from a 
point, then their resultant vector wdll be 
represented by the diagonal of the 
parallelogram drawn from that point.’ 
Other theorems, such as the triangle, 
polygon, and parallelepiped of vectors, aid 
in finding the resultant vector in particu¬ 
lar cases. All these theorems concern the 
O. of V., but if the resultant vector la 
^ven and it is required to find the com¬ 
ponent vectors it would be necessary to 
use the process called the resolution of 
vectors. Tiiis is evidently the converse 
problem to the C. of V., and it is clear that 
Just as it is possible to oonstmet an 
infinite number of parallelograms around 
a diagonal, so there are an infinite number 
of possible component vectors to any 
given vector. When, however, the re¬ 
solved component vectors required are to 
be at right angles to each other, as they 
usually are, then the problem is capable of 
an easy solution. See Dynamics ; Statics . 
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Compost, see Gabosning. 

Oompostelft, Santiago do, see Santiago. 
Compound, see Chemistry. 

Compound Engine, steam engine in 
which the expansion of the steam is 
divided into two phases, the first being 
effected in the lUgh-pressure, and the 
second In the low-pressure, cylinder. 
The two phases may be divided over 3 
cylinders by dividing the steam from the 
high-pressure cylinder to supply 2 low- 
pressure cylinders, or by having 2 hlgh- 

S ressure supplying 1 low-pressure cylln- 
er. This should not be confused with 
the triple expansion en^e, in which the 
steam passes successively through 3 
different cylinders. 

Compound Householder, occupier of a 
'small tenement,* whose rates are included 
In his rent. This happens principally 
where rating authority compounds with 
the owner or landlords for the payment of 
the rates. The various Acts concerning 
the registration of voters require that those 
claiming the occupation franchise be 
separately rated. But the Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 1869, 
provides that in oases where the ratable 
value of a house does not exceed £20 in 
London, £13 in Liverpool, £10 in Birming¬ 
ham or Manchester, and £8 elsewhere, the 
owner may agree with the rating authority 
to become liable for the rates himself 
whether his property be occupied or not, 
and that the rating authority may allow 
him a commission not exceeding 25 per 
cent on the ratable value. The Act 
provides that the rating authority may 
order the owner to be rated instead of the 
occupier, subject to an abatement or 
deduction of 15 per cent. In such coses 
the C. H. Is deemed to be separate for the 
purposes of the occupation franchise. 
The object of the Act of 1869 was to 
obviate the great expense and loss of time 
consequent on the collection of the rate 
from the numerous small occupiers. 
<Ryde on Rating, 3rd ed. 1956), 

Compound Interest, see Interest. 
Compound Quantities, in algebra, are 
figures consisting of more than one term; 
In arithmetic they are quantities expressed 
in terms of various denominations, as cwt, 
<ir, lb. 

Compound Winding, field winding on 
d.c. electric machines (q.v.) consisting of 
both shunt and series turns, used 
especially on traction generators to 
obtain a rising voltage on increasing load 
(over-compounding) or normal full voltage 
at a given load current. As the load 
current Increases, this lilgher current, 
which goes through the series turns, 
increases the field, and thus the voltage. 
In ordinary compounding the number of 
series turns Is so determined that the 
increase of the field at the given load 
current is just sufficient to compensate 
the volt drop that would occur with the 
shunt winding alone. 

Compounding Offences. Compounding a 
felony means forbearing to prosecute a 
person who has committed a felony in 
consideration of some reward received, as 
for example agreeing not to prosecute a 
thief in consideration of receiving back the 


stolen goods. Compounding a felony is a 
misdemeanour punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. The pub. of an advertise¬ 
ment In a newspaper or by any other 
moans offering a reward for the return of 
stolen or lost property, coupled with words 
indicating that no questions will be asked or 
inquiry made on the production of the 
goods, renders the advertiser, printer, and 
publisher each liable to a penalty of £50. 
Compounding misdemeanours without 
proper leave is also an offence. But 
where a particular misdemeanour more 
closely affects an Individual than the 
public at large, the court wiU sometimes 
allow the accused, before any judgment is 
pronounced, to settle with the prosecutor, 
when a nominal sentence only will be 
inflicted. See also Concealment. 

Compressed-air Baths are made of iron 
plates riveted together, of such a strength 
that they can withstand pressure. Air 
is pumped into the chamber imtil the 
required pressure, indicated by baro¬ 
meters, is reached. These baths will hold 
two or more persons. Another manner in 
which compressed air is used Is that in 
which a mask fitted with tubes and valves 
is fitted tightly over the mouth and nose. 
The patient can then inhale compressed 
air and breathe out into rarefied air. 
The use of these in treating disease comes 
under the term aerotherapeutlcs (q.v.). 
The use of compressed air tends to lower 
the frequency of the chest and heart 
movements while increasing the oxygen 
absorption and the blood tension; the 
action of rarefied air will, of course, be 
opposite. 

Compressed-air Motors, machines that 
use air which has been raised by a special 
compressor to a pressme above that of the 
atmosphere. They should not be con¬ 
fused with air engines (q.v.), which work 
on a different principle. 

C.-A. M. have attained considerable use 
in mines and el8ewhei*e, for driving coal¬ 
cutters {see Coal Mining), driving drills 
for boring holes In rocks and In tunnelling 
operations, for manipulating hammers, 
riveting (q.v.). In sculpturing, and, on 
a small scale, for sheep-shearing. All 
these machines require to be portanle and 
easily handled and controlled, and 
C.-A. M. can be supplied with air tlirough 
flexible tubes, and consequently the 
power generators do not add weight to the 
motor, nor do they make the rigid portion 
of the machines large and therefore cum¬ 
bersome. Further, the working parts are 
not at a high temp., and therefore the 
danger attached to their use Is less than in 
the case of steam. Compressed air can. of 
course, be stored in cylinders without loss 
of power. Stored in this manner at a 
pressure approaching 2000 lb. per sq. In., 
in reservoirs under the vehicle, It has been 
used as the motive force for driving tram- 
cars; it has also, oven at much greater 
pressure, been used in motor oars. Again, 
pneumatic tubes for transmitting letters 
and small parcels of all kinds are worked 
partly by compressed air and partly by 
exhaustion. Further, in some of the 
Amer. arsenals locomotives are driven by 
compressed air, and their advantage over 
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steam enfirlnes in the neishhotirhood of 
explosives Is easily nnderstood. Lifts or 
elevators, and the automatic brakes on 
assenger trains, are sometimes worked 
y compressed air. One of the most 
important uses is as locomotive power for 
torpedoes. Sometimes the air is heated 
before It reaches the motor. This causes 
it to expand, and the power is thus 
increased, in some cases by as much as 30 

E er cent. The pneumatic hand-hammer 
I much used for riveting. The supply of 
compressed air is obtained from a unit 
driven by a petrol engine, mounted on a 
small truck, the power being conveyed by 
flexible armomed tubing. The pneu¬ 
matic road drill is taking the place of the 
pick. In mining machinery there are two 
main types of O.-A. M. used to drive 
pneumatic tools: (a) turbine-type and 
(b) cylinder-type motors. In the former 
the C.-A. M. consists of three parts, a 
stator and two rotors. The rotors, which 
revolve inside the stator, consist of two 
V-shape-toothed gear-wheels meshing to¬ 
other; the inflowing air is forced on to 
oth gears, and the Ixieth of the gears as 
they revolve form valves and stop the air 
from escaplx^ to the other side of the gears. 
In the cylinder type of machine the 
motive force Is obtained from the motive 
action of two or more cylinders; the valves, 
which are driven from the crankshaft, 
admit the air, which drives down the 
piston, and at the end of its motion the 
air escapes from ports on one side of the 
cylinder casing. See Pneumatic Power 
Transmission; Pneumatic Tools; Steam 
AND Power Hammers. See also D. 
Braid, Compressed Air in Engineering 
Production, 1943. 

Compression and Compressibility. When 
a body is acted on by a force in such a 
manner that it decreases in volume, it is 
sold to be compressed, and the diminution 
in volume is its compression. The term 
compressibility Is sometimes used to 
denote this property of yielding to pres¬ 
sure, but strictly used it represents the 
extent of this property as possessed bv 
various substances. Different bodies will 
diminis h by different amounts under the 
same pressure, and to represent this 
varying amount of yielding, compres¬ 
sibility is defined as being the ratio of the 
amount of compression per unit of volume 
to the pressure applied. So it is found by 
measuring the amount of compression of a 
^ven volume under a given pressure, and 
dividing this by the product of the original 
volmno and the pressure. This ^ves 
the average compressibility per unit of 
pressure, and the unit of pressure is usually 
taken as one atmosphere, or the weight 
of a sq.-in.-section column of mercury, 
29 *905 In. (760 mm.) In height at a temp, 
of 0® C., weighed at sea level. This is 
really equal to 14*7 lb. weight per sq. In. 
The compressibility of gases Is greater 
than that of liquids or scmds. For gases, 
the relation between pressimo and volume 
being determined by Boyle’s law, that the 
volume is inversely proportional to the 
pressure, it follows that tno diminution in 
volume grows less as the pressure becomes 
greater, i.e. that the compressibility is 


inversely proportional to the pressure. 
Liquids are compressible, e.g. water can 
be compressed, although the compressi¬ 
bility is less at high than at low temps, 
and pressures. Measurements of the 
compressibility of liquids are made in an 
instrument called a piezometer. Thus 
it has been proved that the compressibility 
of water at 10® O. and a pressure of 1 ton 
per sq. in. Is approximately 1/20,000. 
Sea water is roughly 10 per cent less 
compressible than fresh water. Mer¬ 
cury has the smallest compressibility of 
any fluid, its compressibility being 
roughly one-sixteenth that of water. The 
compressibility of solids is very much 
smaller than that of gases or liquids, and 
except for theoretical purposes can be 
neglected. In measuring the compressi¬ 
bility of liquids, however, corrections 
must be made for the compressibility of 
the instrument employed. This being 
usually of gloss, careful measurements 
have been made of its compressibility. 
This varies for the different kinds of glass 
but is roughly about one-twentieth that 
of water. 

Compression-ignition Engines, see 
Diesel Enoines. 

Compressors. C. are used chiefly in 
connection with mining machinery. There 
ore two main types of O., namely recipro¬ 
cating and rotary C. The first is the 
more widely used, and there are many 
models, all varying in design and action. 
The low-pressure compressor, up to 200 lb. 
per sq. in., is a single-staigo compres¬ 
sor, I.e. the air is compressed by the 
single action of one piston. In pressures 
of 200 lb. and over the C. are two, three, 
four, or multi-stage C., I.e. the air is first 
compressed in one cylinder, and then 
suffers one or more subsequent compres¬ 
sions before it is finally stored. The 
valves of a compressor are of two types; 
those placed in the cyUhider casing and 
those fitted in the piston itself; the valves 
in both oases are autoroatio in action, 
being opened and closed by the suction 
and compression strokes of the piston. 
In reoent years high-speed C. have been 
developed In connection with refrigerating 
plants, and for liquefying gases such as 
air, with the object of subsequently 
separating their constituents by evapora¬ 
tion. Most ammonia C. are the single- 
acting endowed type with the ammonia 
In the crank case; the valve ports are 
situated in the cylinder walls and lie 
between the limits of travel of the upper 
and lower parts of tho piston. 

Compromise Measures of 1850. Those 
were a series of measures which had for 
their object the settlement of five 
questions in dispute between the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery factions in the 
U.S.A. As a fact the compromise of 
1850 settled nothing, but ’was oom- 
pounded by every element of the country’s 
politios, and may be made to yield on 
analysis almost every ingredient of the 
historian’s narrative.’ Ter. bad just 
been acquired hy conquest and purchase 
from Mexico; Texas had just boon ad¬ 
mitted to the Union, and the perplexing 
question was the extension or restriction 
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of slaTery* for It throw obstacles In the 
way of a plan and goy, for the new ter., 
and made the determination of the Texan 
boundary a matter of grave sectional 
interest. Part of the country wanted the 
slave trade abolished from the Dist. 
of Columbia—the seat of the national 
gov.—and slavery from the new ter.; 
the other port urged with equal vehemence 
that the slavery question was a matter 
for decision by the framers of the state 
constitution (when it should come to be 
formed) of the now ter. 

The result of this controversy was the 
series of measures framed and introduced 
by a committee of wliich Henr 5 ’^ Olay was 
ohalrman, called the O. M. of 1850, which 
were signed by the President in September 
of that year. It was agreed (1) that 
Texas should he paid 10,000,000 dollars 
to relinquish her claim upon any portion 
of New Mexico: (2) that California should 
be admitted as a state under a consti* 
tutlon which prohibited slavery; (3) that 
New Mexico and Utah should be organised 
as ters. without any rotation in respect 
of slavery, leaving it to the election of 
their own settlers whether there should 
be ownership of slaves or not; (4) that 
the slave trade should be excluded from 
the Dist. of Columbia, but be interfered 
with nowhere else by the ITederal law; and 
(6) that the whole judicial and administra¬ 
tive machinery of the Federal Gov. should 
be put at the disposal of the S. slave-owners 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves found 
within the free states. There seems little 
doubt that the O. M. helped to postpone 
secession and civil war for some years, 
during which time the NW. grew more 
wealthy and was brought Into closer 
touch with the NE. states. See Cam¬ 
brige Modem History, vol. vll, ch^. xli, 
and J. F. Rhodes, History of the U.S. from 
the Compromise of 1850^ 1893-1906. 

Conmtat Venaissin (from Vervasque, 
Lat. Vindaxinum) was a parallel div. 
to Comptat d’Avi^on, the two being cos. 
of the papal states, held by the popes from 
1228 to 1791. C. V. was, however, lai*ger, 
having an area of 450,000 ao., and now 
forms more than half of Vaucluse. The 
country is fertile, with magnificent 
scenery. Ventoix (1912 ft) is the loftiest 
peak. The dist. is irrigated by a system 
of canals and by the RhOne, Diu*ance, 
and Sorgue. Vonasque is a tn in Vau¬ 
cluse. 

Compton, Arthur Holly (1892- ), Amer. 
physicist, b. Wooster, Ohio. Graduated 
College of Wooster, 1913; instructor of 
physics in nniv. of Minnesota, 1916-17; 
and research physicist of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, Pittsburgh, 1917-19. 
Came to England, and pursued research 
at Cambridge, 1919-20; prof, of physios 
at Washington Unlv., St Louie, Mjssouri, 
1920-3; prof, of physics at univ. of 
Chicago in 1923. Awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1927. In 1945 he was appointed 
chancellor of Washington Univ. His speci¬ 
ality is X-rava. Made first measurement 
of wavelength of hard ganxma rays, dis¬ 
covered change in wavelength of X-rays 
when scattered (the so-called Compton 
Effect, q.v.). Amongst his books are 


X-Rays and Electrons, 1926, 2xid ed. 1928; 
The Freedom of Man, 1936; X-Rays in 
Theory and ExperimenUviith. S. K. Allison, 
1935; Human Meaning of Science, 1941; 
Atomic Quest, 1957. 

Compton, Denis Charles Soott (1918- ), 
Eng. cricketer and footballer. He made 
114 on his d^but at Lord’s (London 
Elementary Schools v. C. F. TufnelJ’s XI, 
1932). Debut for Middx, 1936, and for 
England, 1937. He has toured Australia 
and New Zealand, S. Africa and W. Indies. 
His aggregate in 73 tests is 6665 runs. 
In 1947 he made the record first-class ag¬ 
gregate of 3816 nms and 18 hundreds in a 
season. He is also a slow left-handed 
bowler. Retired from professional cricket, 
1957; created C.B.E., 1968. He joined 
Arsenal Football Club in 1932, and was in 
the winning Cup side, 1950. He repre¬ 
sented England in 10 war-time inter¬ 
nationals and In the Victory International 
u. Scotland ,1946. See his autobiographies 
Playing for England, 1948; In Sun and 
Shadow, 19.')2; also E. W. Swanton, Denis 
Compton: a Cricket Sketch, 1949. 

Compton, Fay (1894- ), actress, b. 
London, daughter of the distinguished 
actor and actress Edward C. and Virginia 
Bateman. She made her first stage ap¬ 
pearance at the Royal Albert Hail at 
Christmas 1906, in a Christmas fantasy 
entitled Sir PhUomor, or Love's Victory, 
and in the theatre proper when she joined 
the famous Follies, 1911; she married 
II. G. P61i8Bier, the leading genius of the 
troupe, who d, 2 years later. Fay C. has 
had a long and brilliant career and is one 
of the most versatile actresses of the Eng. 
theatre. She has played leading parts In 
straight plays, farces, musical comedy, 
and revue. She is a most accomplished 
Shakespearian actress and is one of the 
finest Ophelias the Eng. stage has known. 
She has played with great success In 
America, Australia, and almost all over 
the world, and has also had a very success¬ 
ful film and radio career. 

Compton, Henry (real name Charles 
Mackenzie) (1805-77), comedian, b, Hunt¬ 
ingdon. In 1844 he appeared €us Touch¬ 
stone in As You Like It, and at once 
became famous. Other iwles were 
BJenkinsop In Tom Taylor’s Unequal 
Match, Muggles in B 3 nron’s Partners for 
Life at the Globe Theatre, and Dr Pan- 
gloss tn The Heir at Law. 

Compton, Spencer Joshua Alwyne, see 
Northaaipton, Marquess op. 

Compton Effect (X-rays). Discovered 
In 1923 by A. H. (jompton, this effect ia 
the increase of wavelength of a beam of 
X-rays when scattered by substances. 
The change of wavelength Is a function 
only of the angle through which the beam 
Is scattered, and is independent of the 
nature of the scattoror. 'This change of 
‘colour* cannot be accounted for by the 
theory of eleotromagnetio waves (q.v.), 
which, however, accounts for many of the 
properties of X-rays (q.v.), known to be 
rave of extremely short wavelength. A 
satisfactory explanation was given by 
Compton, and also by Debye, in terms of 
quantum theory (q.v.). The effect Is 
caused by scattering of X-ray quanta by 
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free electrons. Scattering by electrons 
bound to atoms leads to no change of 
wavelength. 

Compton Wynyates, boantlful Tudor 
mansion, once moated, some 12 m. SE. 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, 
England, seat of the Marquess of 
Northampton. Begun in the 15th cent,, 
it is bunt round a courtyard, with the 
arms of Henry VIII and Catherine 
of Aragon over the porch. There 
is a fine Great Hall, panelled, with two 
minstrels’ galleries, carved screens, and 
a timber roof, and the house has a 
number of secret staircases and hiding- 
places. In tbo grounds is a church, re¬ 
built In 1665, with many memorials of 
the Compton family. 

Comptonia Asplenifolia, or Sweat Fern, 
ge73us, the one species of Its family Myri- 
caceae. It is a small bush, 3 to 4 ft high, 
yielding a powerful aromatic fragrance 
when nibbed between the fingers. It is a 
native of the woods and mts of the 
U.S.A.. and possesses tonic and astringent 
properiies. 

Comptroller, ofllclal title for one who 
keeps or audits accoimts, used mainly 
for gov. offices, or in connection with the 
royal household, when it refers to a kind 
of steward or treasurer. Thus tho C.- 
general la tho head of tho National Debt 
Office, tlio C. and auditor-general tlie 
head of the Exchequer and Audit Dept, 
etc. The word is more correctly spelt 
controller, as it comes from the Fr. contre- 
roUe, from Med. Lat. conirarotvlua, a 
counter-roll or copy of a document used 
to check tho original; in this form It is 
applied to tho controller of tho Navy 
and to the head of the Stationery Office In 
England, and in tho U.S.A. to the 
controller of the Treasury and the con¬ 
troller of the currency, the latter being 
one who administers the law relating to 
national banks. 

Compulsory Acquisition of Land. The 
Crown has a prerogative right compul¬ 
sorily to acquire tho land of private 
owners. In practice, however, even in 
war-time, It acquires land with statutory 
authority. The Brit, railway and canal 
systems were made possible only by a 
series of special Acts of Parllamont em¬ 
powering railway and canal companies 
compulsorily to acquire tho land through 
which tracks and canals were to pass. 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
was passed to provide a standard pro¬ 
cedure for the compulsory acquisition of 
land and payment of compensation. It 
incorporated the provisions usually to bo 
found in statutes empowering public 
utility companies and local authorities to 
acquire land. Subsequent statutes giving 
these powers would incorporate the rele¬ 
vant provlslona of the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1845, which was later modified by a 
series of I»ands Clauses Acts, passed 
between 1860 and 1895. The basis of 
assessment of compensation has been 
amended by tlio Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, 
the Lands Tribunal Act, 1949, and tho 
Town and Coimtry Planning (q.v.) Acts, 
1947,1953, and 1954. This has been neces¬ 


sitated bv the wide compulsory purchase 
powers given to local authorities to carry 
out town development schemes* Lana 
may be permanently acquired or merely 
requisitioned for public purposes during 
an emergency. An acquiring authority 
may require only a limited interest in land 
(e.g. the control In its development) or do 
some act called ‘injurious affection,* 
which in some way diminishes the land- 
owner’s enjoyment of his land (see Local 
Govebnmext). 

An acquiring authority (e.g. gov. dept, 
local council, or nationalised Industry) will 
normally derive its powers from one of 
the following sources: (1) A public general 
Act which empowers it to acquire un¬ 
specified land for particular purposes 
(e.g. building of highways, civil airfields, 
or housing e.states). Sometimes, however, 
a gov. dept may introduc/e Into Parlia¬ 
ment a Bill authorising the compulsory 
purchase of a particular piece of land for a 
definite purpose, e.g. Public Works 
(Festival of Britain) Act, 1949. (2) A local 
council may obtain a special Act of Parlia¬ 
ment conferring special powers (e.g. the 
Birmingham Corporation Act, 1946, 
empowered the corporation to acquire a 
considerable number of residential and 
business premises for the construction of 
a ring road). In 1956 Croydon Corpora¬ 
tion sPUght powers to acquire property to 
enable It to carry out a road \ddening 
scheme. (3) Some local and general Acts 
empower in general terms authorities to 
acquire land for specified purposes subject 
to tho obtaining of specific authority^ to 
take any particvlar piece of land. This 
is given after tho holding of a public 
Inquiry and tho confirmation of tho 
acquisition by an Act of Parliament. This 
procedure is rarely used. (4) Tho most 
common authority for compulsory acqui¬ 
sition is the compulsory purchase order, 
which is made bv the acquiring authority 
and confirmed by the appropriate gov. 
dept after hearing any objections from 
interested parties. 

In practice tho procedure for the com¬ 
pulsory acquisition of land, however 
authorised, Is usually carried out in 
accordance with a standard formula 
prescribed by the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946. The 
essentials (subject to modifications In 
certain cases) are, broadly, the making of 
a compulsory order by the acquiring 
authority, its advertisement, service of 
notice on persons whose land is affected 
by the order, the hearing of objections, 
local public inquiries (where deemed 
necessary), and tho confirmation of the 
order, usually by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, 

The amount of compensation for com¬ 
pulsorily acquired land, if not agreed, is 
usually assessed by the Lands Tribunal, 
from which appeals on points of law only 
are considered by tho court of appeal 
(q.v.). The basis of compensation varies 
according to the purposes for which the 
land is acquired. See. M. W. Van Osa and 
N. MacDermot, The Lands Tribunal; Law 
and Procedure, 1950; C. A. Crlpps, Com¬ 
pulsory Acquisition of Land, 10th ed. with 
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ann, supplements; K. D. Stewart- 
Brown, A Guide, to Compulaory Purchase 
and Compensation. 1955. 

Compurffator (Lat. compurgare, to 
purge completely), name given to a witness 
of character who swore to the character 
of the accused person In a trial. The word 
was used only in eccles. law until the 17th 
cent., when it was \ised by legal antiquaries 
In connection with the civil law. In 
Glasgow, up to the middle of the 18th 
cent, when the office was abolished, an 
official whoso duty it was to clear the 
streets of strollers during the time of 
church worship on Sunday was caUed a C. 

Comrades of the Great War, organisa¬ 
tion of ex-service men which arose out of 
the First World War, absorbed into the 
British Legion (q.v.). 

Comrie, par. and vil., Perthshire, 
Scotland, on the R. Earn, 6i m. W. of 
Crieff. It lies on the fault line which 
divides the Highlands from the Lowlands 
and is subject to occasional earthquake 
shocks. Pop. 1800. 

Comstock, Anna Botsford (1854-1930), 
Amer. naturalist and natural-hist, artist; 
b. Otto, New York; wife of John Henry 
C. (q.v.). Prof, of nature study, Cornell, 
1920-2; associate director, Amer. Nature 
Association. Works include Ways of the 
Siz-fooiedt 1903; How to Know the 
Butterflies (with her husband),' 1904; 
Confessions to a Heathen Idol, 1900; 
Handbook of Nature Study, 1911; sixteenth 
ed., 1925; Bird, Animal, Tree, and Plant 
Handbooks, 1914; Trees at Leisure, 1916. 
Ed. Nature Study Review, 1917-23. 

Comstock, John Heniy (1849-1931), 
Amer. entomologist; 5. Janesville, Wis¬ 
consin. U.S. entomologist, Washington, 
1879-81, Prof, of entomology and 
invertebrate zoology, Cornell, 1882- 
1914, and responsible for the classification 
of insects according to the arrangement 
of wing veins. Works Include Report on 
Cotton Insects, 1879; Notes on. EninmO' 
logy, 1888; The Wings of Insects, 1891; 
Manual for the Study of Insects, 1895; 
Insect Life, 1897; How to Know the Butter¬ 
flies (with his wife), 1904; The Spider 
Book, 1912. 

Comstock Lode, famous silver mine in 
Nevada, U.S.A., discovered in 1857; 
the richest known silver deposit, the 
mine may be said to have caused the rise 
of Nevada as one of the great gold- and 
silver-mining dlsts. of the world. It was 
financed chiefly from San Francisco, and 
the ‘bonanza* boom of the seventies led 
to a financial panic. The Comstock dlst. 
is exceedingly rich in both gold and silver, 
but the fall In the price of the latter resulted 
in great depression. Virginia City, built 
on the site of C. L., had a pop. or 11,000 
in 1880; in 1940 of 950. 

Comte, Auguste (1798-1857), Fr. phOo- 
sopher, founder of Positivism; b, at 
Montpellier, where his father, a strong 
Royalist and Catholic, was the receiver- 
general of taxes. C. received his early 
education at the public school of his own 
tn, and later proceeded to the Ecolo Poly- 
technique In Paris. About 1818 he came 
under the influence of Saint-Simon, a rela¬ 
tive of the famous Due de Saint-Simon; 


and although he himself at a later date 
declared that the Influence of Saint- 
Simon was for evil rather than for good, 
there Is no doubt that during this period 
of his life he had a great admiration for 
his patron. Saint-Simon*8 teeming imagi¬ 
nation seems at any rate to have supplied 
C. with the bases for some, at least, of his 
later philosophical ideas. In 1824, after 
a quarrel, C. severed his connection with 
Saint-Simon entirely. In the following 
year he married, but the union was not an 
unqualified success. He now found the 
greatest dlflaoulty in making a living: he 
tried to get pupils but failed; he wrote a 
little for the papers, and finally undertook 
a course of lectures which would embody 
the main principles of his philosophy. 
These were Interrupted by an attack of 
Insanity, from which, however, in the 
course of a few months ho recovered. In 
1828 the lectures were resumed, and two 
years later appeared the first vol. of his 
great work, Cours de philosophie positive. 
Financially, matters had become brighter; 
ho was in possession of a modest income, 
although he had to work excessively hard 
for it. Until 1842 things went more or 
less smoothly, but in that year the tem¬ 
peramental differences between lilinsolf 
and his wife culminated in their separa¬ 
tion. By tills time also he had lost half his 
Income owing to a gratuitous attack vvhlch 
he had made on the directors of the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and for some time ho 
lived on the subsidies of friends. In 
1842 had appeared the sixth and final vol. 
of the Philosophie positive, and during 
the pub. of this work ho had become 
friendly with J. S. Mill, who helped him 
very considerably in his financial difficul¬ 
ties. In 1845 C. fell under the influence 
of Mmo de Vaux, an influence which seems 
to have been entirely for good, but which, 
unfortunately, lasted for only a year, 
being terminated by the lady’s death In 
1840. In 1861 appeared the first vol. of 
Systems de politique positive, the last vol. in 
1854. Catechisme positivists was pub. in 
1852. During the years 1849^61 0. gave 
lectures at the Palais Royal, Where he 
strenuously advocated his general theories. 
He was attacked by cancer in the year 
1859, and d. towards the close of that year. 
See also Posittvibm; Philosopht. See 
L. L6vy-Bruhl, La Philosophic de Comic, 
1900; M. Wolff, Le Roman de Comte et de 
Clotilde de Vaux, 1929; H. Goiihier, La 
Jeunesse de Comte et la formation du 
positivisme, 1933. 

Comum. see Como. 

Comus (Gk kGmos, revel, or a company 
of revellers), god of festive mirth. He 
belongs to the later Gk mythology, and 
is depicted by Phllostratus, in the 3pd cent. 
AP, os a sleeping youth winged, crowned 
with flowers, and holding a hunting spear 
and an Inverted torch. Milton in his 
Cornua represents him as the offspring of 
Bacchus and Circe endowed with power to 
turn human faces into those of beasts. 

Comyn, Gumming, or Cumyn, Norman 
family who came to England with Wm 
the Conqueror. Robert was made earl 
of Northumberland, his son WUHam 
becoming chancellor of Scotland. John 
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Comyn {d. c, 1300), known as the Black 
C., was a Scottish baron and nephew of 
the earls of Buch4n and Menteltti, from 
the latter of whom he inherited the lord- 
ship of Badenooh. He took part in the 
negotiations between Edward 1 and the 
Scots (1289). and was one of the claimants 
for the Scottish throne on the death of 
Margaret, the Maid of N orway. He fought, 
however, for John de Ballol, but in 1296 
submitted to Edward 1, and came to 
England. His son John, known as the 
Bed C., also fought for Baliol, and waa 
kept as a hostage in England for a time. 
After the battle of Falkirk he was made 
guardian of Scotland, and for five years 
carried on the feud with England. Ho has 
become famous on account of his auajrel 
with Robert Bruce, the oririn of which is 
unknown, but in Jan. 130o they met at 
Dumfries, where G. was stabbed to death, 
whether by Bruce or his followers is not 
certain. 

Conacre (a corruption of corn-acre), 
obsolete land system once prevalent in 
Ireland, imder which small patches of 
land were let out for potato growing in 
lieu of wages. 

Conakry, cap. of Fr. W. Africa, situated 
on the is. of Tumbo at the mouth of the 
Duhreka, in lat. 9° 30' N. and long. 
13® 40' W. It is connected with the 
mainland by an iron bridge. C. is linked 
by rail with Kankan, 412 m. It is an 
important harhoui*. C. is said to ship 
50 per cent, of the bananas consumed in 
France. There is a radio station. Pop. 
75,000 (estimated 1956). 

Genoa, Sebastiano (1676-1764), It. oil- 
and fresco-painter, b. Gaeta, who studied 
under Solimena (q.v.). In his work he 
was an imitator of Pietro da Cortona, 
whom ho resembled In his superflciallty 
and rapidity. Of his works the ‘Sacred 
Pool of Siloam,’ In the hospital of Santa 
Marla della Scala at Siena, is the best. 

Genoa, see Cuknca. 

Conca D*Oro, see Palermo. 

Conoan, see Konkan. 

Conoameau, seaport in the dept of 
Finist^re. France, 14 m. SE. of Ouimpor. 
The old tn, which is surrounded by ram¬ 
parts, is believed to date book to the 14 th 
cent.; it lies on an Is. near the bay of La 
For6t, while the newer portion, St Croix, 
is on the opposite shore. It is a centre of 
the sardine, mackerel, and t\inny fisheries. 
Pop. 10,50(). 

Concave (Lat. concavus, hollowed) and 
Convex (Lai. convextts, vaulted) are two 
opposite terms. As their etymological 
derivation signifies, the former is applied 
to a surface falling, the latter to a surface 
rising, In a circular form. Thus the outer 
surface of a saucer is convex, the inside 
concave. In mathematics a curve is con¬ 
vex on the side on which the point of 
intersection of two tangents falls, and on 
the other side concave. 

Concealment, In the law of contract, 
means any improper suppression of facts 
or oircumstanoes by one of the parties to a 
contract so as to induce the other party 
to enter into it. In certain contracts, 
styled contracts vbertimae fidei (of the 
utmost faith), each party must make the 


jfullest disclosure of all material facts 
within his knowledge, or the contract 
will be voidable at the option of the party 
misled. The remedy for a fraudulent 0. 
is an action to rescind the contract and 
for damages; for an innocent but material 
0., rescission only {see Contract). In 
criminal law, a person knowing of any 
treason or felony without in any way 
assenting to it, is guilty of misprision if 
he conoeals his knowledge. Misprision 
of felony is punishable by fine and im¬ 
prisonment {see also Misprision). Various 
acts of O. oy a bankrupt if fraudulent 
render the bankrupt liable to certain 
penalties under the Debtors Act, 1809 
{see Bankruptcy). C. of treasure trove 
Is punishable by fine and Imprisomnent. 
O. of birth is a misdemeanour punishable 
by imprisonment. C. of documents of 
title to land or any testamentary Instni- 
ment is a felony punishable by imprison¬ 
ment. 

Concealment of Birth, see Birth. 

Conceio&o do Mato Dentro, tn of Brazil, 
in the state of Minas Geraes, 75 m. ENE. 
of Belo Horizonte. It has gold and iron 
mines. Pop. 3000. 

Concentration, in metallurgy, see Orb 
AND Orb Dressing. 

Concentration Camp, institution of Nazi 
Germany for the detention of opponents 
of the Nazi r6gime. It has been estimated 
that about 50,000 persons wore in the 
C. 0.8 at the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
and that upwards of 200,000 had passed 
through them in the previous 7 or 8 years. 
Prisoners in these camps Included, besides 
Jews, Oommunists, Socialists, Democrats, 
Catholics, opposition Protestants. Czechs, 
and indeed even such Nazis as had refused 
to conform to the party line. Detention 
in the oamps was entirely arbitrary; no 
person there was ever tried nor was there 
any legal time-limit to their detention, and 
indeed most were there for years. Among 
the worst of these C. C.s were those at 
Belsen, Buchenwald, Dachau, Auschwitz 
(qQ*v.), OranJenburg, Papenburg, Mald- 
eneo, and TrebUnka. The prisoners were 
beaten, forced to hard work far beyond 
their physical capacity or endurance, and 
exposed to frightful tortures and humilia¬ 
tions by their gruards. There was, more¬ 
over, convincing Polish evidence that the 
camps of Maidenec, Oswiecim (Ausch¬ 
witz), and TrebUnka were torture oamps, 
where the reto of terror and sadism far 
exceeded all that had been reported from 
Belsen. Buchenwald, or Dachau. Mil¬ 
lions of persons were killed In these camps, 
the majority slowly tortured to death in 
the execution of a deliberate iioUcy of 
mass extermination (see Brit. White Paper 
of Got. 1939). The existence of the 
C. C.s was ofidolally admitted; but they 
were represented as poUtical reforma¬ 
tories of a rather humane character: on 
23 Aug. 1934 Goebbels (q.v.) declared to 
the d^egates of the International Penal 
and Prison Oongress in Berlin that the 
purpose of the camps was to turn 'anti- 
sooiar members of society into * useful 
members* by the most humane means. 
The terror practised in these oamps was 
entrusted exclusively to the Gestapo by 
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a special law which was promulgated on 
12 Feb. 1936, though camps had been in 
existence for at least 2 years before that 
date. The unique horror of the C. C.s, 
and the persistence of that horror for more 
Uian 12 yeai’s, the more than inhuman 
cruelty of the terrorists, and the conni- 
yance or at least the indllteronce of a huge 
public-all these demanded an expiation 
which In the nature of things was im¬ 
possible to exact. After the war, sen¬ 
tences were duly passed on the officials 
who had conducted the C. C.s and on 
those responsible for their organisation. 

Conoenirio (con and ccnirc), name which 
Is applied in mathematics to any two or 
more similar figrures which have a common 
centre. Thus the outer and inner edges 
of the rim of a wheel form two concentric 
circles. 

Conoepcibn : 1. Prov. of Chile, situated 
between K^uble proT. in the N, and 
Biohio, Malleco, and Aranco provs. in the 
S. Its area is about 2200 sq. m.. and 
there are large and extremely fertile 
plains. The cap., G., is a port, situated 
on the r. b. of the R. Bio bio, 6 m. from its 
mouth, and it is the main city of S. Chile, 
and the third largest in the country. 
Talcabuauo, 8 m. NNW. on the bay of C., 
is its port. C. has a considerable trade in 
wine and grain, and manufs. of leather 
goods, textiles, tlour, sugar, metal 
products, chemicals, and other com¬ 
modities ; it exports coal. The steel plant 
now being built at Huachipato is oxi^ectcd 
to increase the economic importance of 
this area, and in the vicinity are large coal 
mines. The tn was founded by Pedro de 
Valdivia in 1560 on a site some 7 m. NNE. 
In 1730 it was destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, and again in 1761. It is now a 
well-built tn with a flne modern cathedral, 
law courts, and univ. Pop. (prov.) 
411,559; (tn) 119,887. 

2 - Dept of the oriental section of 
Paraguay, lying ttj tlie PL of Paraguay R. 
It is largely low-lying marshland. The 
cap. of the same name lies on tlie rlv.'s 
1. b. about 135 m. NNE. of Asuncidn. A 
road leads NE. to the BrazUian border. 
O. has an important trade in 77iat^ tea. 
Pop. (dept) 46,600; (tn) 32,500. 

Conoepoldn de la Vega, city, cap. of La 
Vega prov., Dominican Rep., 65 m. NW. 
of C. TmjllJo on the Camd. It was 
foimded by Bartholomew Columbus in 
1495. It is a suffragan bishopric and has 
a lino catliedral. The wooden cross 
erected by Christopher Columbus and the 
tree from which it was cut still exist at 
Santo Cerro 4 m. to the N. C. is linked 
to the economically important Samand 
Bay by rail. Pop. 14,450. 

Conoepoidn del Uruguav, city and rail¬ 
way terminus in Entre Rios prov., cap. of 
Uruguay dept, Argentina, on the r. b. of 
the R. Uruguay. It has a national 
college; its port, 114 m. N. of Buenos 
Aires, can be used by ocean-going vessels. 
There is a trade in grain and beef. Pop. 
30,900. 

Concept and Conceptualism. Concept, a 
term in philosophy: logical, metaphysical, 
and psychological. It is the result 
obtained by the mental process popularly 


known as ‘abstraction,* We recognise 
various particular objects which we call 
‘horses,’ and form a general idea, by 
abstracting certain common qualities 
from these particulars, of a unlversa 1 
‘horse’; the mind ‘affirms’ a concept 
‘horse’ by a process of abstracting, com¬ 
bining, and reconstructing ‘perceptions’; 
thus ‘conception’ is contrasted with 
‘perception.’ ConcepiiuUism was the 
scholastic theory, mainly connected with 
the name of Abdlard, which, in attacking 
the rival theories of Nominalism and 
Realism, attempted to steer a middle 
course between the two. The question in 
debate was as to the nature of genera and 
spocios; do they exist in themselves or only 
in the mind ? While the Nominalists held 
that ‘universals,’ i.e. genera and species, 
are only names invented to express the 
sum of qualities expressed, o.g. by the 
term ‘horse,* and are post res, i.e. after 
things, subsequent, the Realists affirmed 
that ‘universals* have real existence and 
are antecedent, anic res. The conceptu- 
alist theory held that they are concepts, 
existing in the mind, expressing a simi¬ 
larity: they are really existent, but not 
apart from particular objects to which 
they apply; or, as Ab6lard put it, a *nni- 
versal’ obtains reality by being predicated 
of something; c.g. there is no reality in the 
concept ‘horse ’ till you affirm ‘Persimmon 
is a horse. ’ The rival schools had a great 
influence In the development of medie¬ 
val theology. Abelard’s conceptualism 
swayed too much towards the dangerous, 
materialistic Nominalist scliool for him 
to escape the censure of the Church. 

Concepts of Law, see .1 UKisi’RUDENCE. 

Concert, in music, Is the collaboration of 
a nimibor of singers and/or players in 
giving a public performance. An earlier 
Eng. word was consort. Concerted music 
is that written for several voices and/or 
instruments where each part is of equal 
importance. 

Concert Pitch, see Pitch. 
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Concertina, or Melodeon, is a wind 
instrument with free reeds. It is com¬ 
posed of 2 hexagonal or rectangular key¬ 
boards which are connected by a long, 
expanding bellows. On the keyboards 
are rows of knobs which, when pressed, 
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open valree whlob admit the air to the 
free reeds, by whose vibration the sound 
is formed, l^ie roods are narrow slips of 
brass riveted to the inside surfaco of the 
keyboard at one end. The outer ends are 
bent in alternate ways; those bent in* 
wards are actuated by compresaioT], those 
outwards by suction. The length and 
thickness of the reeds determine the 
pitch. The Eng. O. was invented and 
patented by Sir Charles Wheatstone in 
1829; it has a doublo action, playing the 
some note on compression and expansion. 
The Ger. variety, on the other band, plays 
two different notes when oompreased and 
then expanded. The C. Is made in sov. 
varieties—^treble, tenor, bass, and double 
bass—the compass of the whole sot being 
7 octaves. The timbre of the instrument 
is soft, and capable of delicate gradations. 
The most prolific composer for C.s was 
Edward Silas. 

Concerto, musical composition written 
with an orchestral accompaniment, calcu¬ 
lated to display the powers of an instru¬ 
ment or a performer. C.s are generally 
written for a solo instrument, though 
Bach’s C.s for two or more pianofortes, 
Mozart’s for two pianofortes, and Beet¬ 
hoven’s for pianoforte, violin, and violon¬ 
cello, may be cited as excei>tions. Early 
C.s (see Concerto Grosso below) are 
more suite-like in form, but a modern C. 
usually consists of three movements, the 
first in sonata form, the second a slow 
piece, and the last in rondo, sonata, or 
variation form. There is usually a 
cadenza in the first, or sometimes in the 
last, raovoment; this is an embellishment 
or flourish, prepared or improvised, for 
the solo instrument. Modlflcatious of C. 
form were introduced by Corelli, Gomi- 
ninul, Bach, and others; Mozart gave 
it its modern form, and Beethoven intro¬ 
duced some modifications of this. The 
roinautio composers often treated the C. 
more freely: Schumann’s piano C., for 
instance, was first conceived as a Fantasy 
in one movement; Mendelssohn wrote 
pieces in one and two movements; and 
Liszt introduced his transformation of 
themes Into the C. Brahms, on the other 
hand, reverted to the classical form. 

Concerto Grosso (It. ‘grand’ or ‘big 
concerto '), a musical fonii preceding the 
modem concerto (see above) for solo 
In strument(s) and orcheettra. It was In 
suite rather than sonata form, and some¬ 
times had altematlng slow and quick 
movements, like the church or chamber 
sonata; but the three movements of the 
modern concerto, though not their form, 
were sometimes anticipated. Solo Instru¬ 
ments known as the concertino (little 
consort), usually two violins and cello, 
were already in evidence, but they con¬ 
trasted with the orchestral (npieno) 
strings In blocks or layers of sound rather 
than by brilliant display passages. The 
whole was invariably supported by a 
continuo part for harpsichord. A great 
variety of concertino instruments was 
used by Bach in his six Brandenburg 
Conoertoa, which still retain the character 
of the O. G. 

Conoh (Gk kogcM, mussel or cockle 


Conciliation 

shell), name applied to various sheUe, but 
espedEUly to the fountain shell, a species 
of ^stropod mollusc in the wing-shell 
family. In art It is represented by a 
Triton shell, from the allied family 
Tritonldae. 

Conohagua, Bay of, see Fonseca, 
Gulf op. 

Gonchifera, term which Lamarck 
applied to the AcepheUea teslascda of 
Cuvier, together with the Brachiopoda, 
which forms Cuvier’s fifth olaas of mol¬ 
luscs. The term Acephala Testacea has 
been replaced by Lamelllbranohiata by 
modem zoologists. 

Conchoid (hogchi^ sheU, eidos, form), 
piano curve invented by Nicomedes, who 
used it to solve the problem of the dupli¬ 
cation of the cube, the triseotlon of an 
angle, etc. AB is a fixed straight line 
and P a fixed point. Equal straight lines 
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are drawn through the point P so that 
they are bisected by the straight line AB, 
and their ends trace out the two branches 
of the conchoid. Thus, in the figure, 
OC « OD - RN » RM « ST = SP. When 
OD Is greater than OP the lower branch 
forms a loop below' P, as in the figure; 
when OD-= OP a cusp is fonned at P; 
when OD is less than OP the lower branch 
does not roach P. The curve Is obviously 
symmetrical about the straigiit line XY. 
Tbe equation of such a curve may he 
written (x—b)*(x*+y*)—a*x* — 0, 

Conchology, branch of zoology which 
treats of molluscs with reference to their 
shells. See Shei-l, 

Conohos, rlv. of N. Mexico, which rises 
In the E. of the Sierra Madre, and, flowing 
through the state of Chihuahua for about 
350 m.. Joins the Rio Grande del Norte at 
OJinaga, opposite Presidio (Texas). 

Conciliation, Industrial. Machinery for 
the settlement of industrial disputes by 
O, and arbitration has been in operation In 
various countries for many years. The 
Conciliation Act of 1896, combined wdth 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, are the 
characteristic Brit, form of the system, 
with its emphasis on voluntary resort to 
investigation. O., and arbitration by 
competent tribunals. Such voluntary re¬ 
sort with or without assistance from the 
gov. has been long estab. in all the well- 
organised Brit, industries. Trade boards 
supply a need in those loss well organised. 
At the opposite extreme is the principle 
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of oompulslon. Aiistralia and New Zea¬ 
land are conspicuous amoniT the ootintries 
which have adopted this principle. In 
Queensland the arbitral tribunal estab. 
by law has leerislative functions, in the 
sense that its awards have lesral effect 
even in regard to employers and employees 
who may not have been involved in the 
dispute which gave rise to the award. 
C. machinery is now being introduced in 
the W. Indies and in other Brit, colonies 
parallel with the development, under 
official guidance, of trade union principles. 
Important changes in the machinery of C. 
have been made by most countries in the 
past 25 or more years, but no perfect 
system has yet been evolved. Far more 
disputes are settled by the voluntary 
machinery set up by the trade unions and 
organised employers for purposes of lolnt 
consultation than by any other agency; 
but cases do arise from time to time which 
call for mediation and where collective 
bargaining is out of the question. The 
Act of 1896 did little more than empower 
the Board of Trade to inquire and report, 
and it was not until 1911, when the 
Industrial Council was estab., that any 
attempt was made to systematise the 
application of the principle of C. embodied 
in the Act of 1896. But this body had no 
power to require disputants to refer to it, 
the voluntary character of the Act being 
maintained. In 1919, however, the 
Standing Industrial Court was estab. 
under the Industrial Courts Act, con¬ 
sisting of independent persons and 
representatives of employers and em¬ 
ployees, to deal with such disputes as 
might be referred to it with mutual con¬ 
sent, or to investigate the circumstances if 
the Ministry of Labour deemed inquiry to 
be desirable. Neither an award by the 
court nor the findings of an inquiry were 
made binding. In its original form the 
measure contemplated compulsory arbi¬ 
tration and the attachment of trade union 
fimds for strikes against the decisions of 
the arbitrators. This was necessarily 
opposed by the unions, with the result 
that the voluntary tradition subsists. 
The National Arbitration Tribimal was 
constituted by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service under the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, for the purpose of settling 
trade disputes which cannot otherwise be 
determined. Many advocates of C. think 
that almost any system of C. is useful in so 
far as it promotes investigation. The 
method of arbitration, on the other hand, 
leads to the formulation of agreed prin¬ 
ciples of determining wage questions. In 
Australia and New Zealand, for example, 
the system which began last centuiw as a 
method of averting strikes and lock-outs 
has developed into one of wage regulation, 
based on a fairly scientific attempt to 
ascertain what wages can and ought to be 
paid. On the whole experience seems to 
reinforce the traditional Brit, method of 
voluntary C. and arbitration; but it also 
tends to strengthen the opinion that, in a 
state of full employment and labour 
shortage, and partlciuarly In the ‘public 
service’ industries in which breakdown 


would disrupt the whole economy, O. 
and/or arbitration should be compulsory, 
and that the tribunal should be such as to 
ensure its permanence. See also Arbi¬ 
tration, Industrial; Industrial Brla- 
TIONS. 

Conoini, Conoino, see Anore. 

Conclave (room), name given to the 
place of assembly when the cardinals of 
the Bom. Catholic Church meet to elect 
the pope. The name is also applied to 
the assembly itself. The regrulations for 
such a meeting were laid down in 1274 by 
Pope Gregory X, who had suffered from 
the dilatoriness of election then prevailing. 
By them it was laid down that after 10 
days from the pope’s death the cardinals 
present should assemble in the palace, and 
should bo secluded until they had elected 
the deceased pope’s successor. These 
regulations are still observed In the main; 
since most of the popes have d. at Rome 
the Vatican has been the usual place of the 
C. 

Concord: 1. The cap. of New Hamp¬ 
shire, U.S.A., and co. seat of Merrimack 
CO., on the Merrimack R. It has some 
fine public buildings, including a state 
house, built of fu'anite, a state library, 
and the Rumford Press. There are cele¬ 
brated white granite quarries, and 
manufs. of machinery, woollen, cotton, 
metal, and leather goods, and shoos. Ben¬ 
jamin Thompson (Count Rmnford), the 
statesman and natural philosopher, was a 
schoolmaster here In 1770-2, and it was 
the home of Mary Baker Eddy, the 
discoverer and founder of Christian 
Science. Pop. 28,000. 

2. The CO. seat of Cabarrus co., N. 
Carolina, on the S. railroad, 18 m. NE. of 
Charlotte. It has textile mills. Pop. 
16,486. 

3. Tn in Middlesex co., Massachusetts, 
on the Concord R., 17 m. NW. of Boston, 
on the Boston and Maine railroad. The 
first skirmish in the war of Independence 
took place here on 19 April 1775, and an 
obelisk marks the spot where the first 
Brit, soldiers fell. In C. have lived many 
notable men of letters, including Emerson, 
Hawthorne, the Alcotts, and Thoreau. 
Pop. 8623. 

Concord, or Consonance, in music, is a 
sounding together of notes that satisfy the 
ear without leading it to expect any 
further sound to give the impression of 
finality. The C. which gives the most 
complete impression of stability is the 
major triad, with a major third and a 
perfect fifth above the fundamental note. 

Concord, Book of, the 9 Symbolical 
Books of the Lutheran Church, among 
which are the Apostles’ Creed, the Nlcene 
and Athanasian Creeds. The Lutheran 
books proper are the Aumburg Confession, 
drawn up by Luther, Mmanchthon, Jonas, 
and Bugenhagen (1530); the Apology for 
the Confession by Melanchthon (1630); 
the Articles of Schmalkald by Luther 
(1537); the Smaller and Larger Catechisms 
of Luther (1529); and the Formula of Con¬ 
cord, drawn up by 6 Lutheran divines 

i l 5 7 7). The whole was united by order of 
Dlector Augustus of Saxony and officially 
recognised as the B. of C. at Dresden on 
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26 June 1580. Tlio first traue. of the B. 
of O. into Engr. was made by Ambrose. 
Socrates Henkel, and others In 1851. 



Conoordanoe (late Lat. concordantia, 
agreement), name given to a book con¬ 
taining citations of parallel passages in 
any work, and an alphabetical arran|re- 
ment of words contained therein, with 
reference to the passages where they are 
found. Originally each group of parallel 
passages was called a concordantia, and 
the plural form coucordantlae used for the 
collection of such passages, and the Ger¬ 
mans still distinguish between C.s of things 
and C.s of words. The first book to which 
C.s wore made was the Bible; the reason 
for this w^as the belief that was formerly 
held that all parts of the Bible are in har¬ 
mony with one another, and form one 
divine whole. Anthony of Padua (1195- 
1231) is said to have been the author of the 
earliest C. we have, an anonymous work 
based on the Vulgate. The first authentic 
0. was that of Cardinal Hugh of St Cher, a 
Dominican friar of the middle of the 13th 
cent.; he is said to have felt the need of 
such a work for Ms studies, and to have 
employed 500 religious to ala him In com¬ 
piling it. The C.s of Conrad of Halber- 
Btadt (fi. c. 1290) and of John of Segovia in 
the 14 th cent, were based on the work of 
Hugh. The first Hebrew C. was compUed 
between 1437 and 1445 by Babbi Mordecai 
Nathan, and printed at Venice in 1623 by 
Daniel Bomberg. It was entitled Meir 
Naiib (Light of the Way), cmd served as 
the basis for the C. in 4 vols. of Marius de 
Calasio, a Franciscan friar, dated 1621. 
The O. of Johann Buxtorf, senior, is only 
useful to those acquainted with the 
Massoretic method. C.s of biblical proper 
names have been pub. by G. Brooker 
(1876) and Sohuselovioz (1876). In 1642 


Conrad Kiroher of Augsburg produced a 
O. to the Septuagmt, and Abraham 
Tromm one in 1718. The best modem C. 
on such lines is that of the darendon 
Press, Oxford. A Concordance to the Septua- 
gint and the other Greek VersUma of the Old 
Teeiamenit including the Apocryphal 
Books. TMs was pub. in 1897, and a 0. 
of proper names was added in 1900. The 
first Gk 0. to the N.T. is that of Xystus 
Betulelus (1500-54); other C.s were pro¬ 
duced by the Stephenses, father and son, 
and Erasmus Schmid, a Lutheran divine, 
whose work forms the basis of most sub¬ 
sequent C.s. A O. of the Gk text with an 
Eng. version to each word, and the prln. 
Hebrew roots corresponding to the Gk 
words of the Septuagmt, was produced in 
1767 by J. Wlllla^. The first C. of the 
Eng. version of the N.T. Is that of T. 
Gybson (1635), and the first Em. C. of the 
entire Bible was produced by J. Morbeok 
In 1650. Alexander Cruden’s O., which is 
the basis of all modern C.s, was produced 
In 1737, with the title, A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, to which is added a 
Concordance to the Works called Apocrypha, 
More recent C.s are J. Strong, The Ea^us- 
live Concordance. 1890; The Oxford Cyclo¬ 
paedic Concordance. 1910; R. Young* 
Analytical Concordance to the BUde. 1912; 
D. M. MiUer. The Topical Bible Concor¬ 
dance. 1947. Since the value of a C. was 
discovered, the works of many other 
authors have been furnished with more or 
leas complete C.s, notably Danto, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Browning, 
and Dickens. 

Concordat originally denoted a compact 
or an agreement. Later it came to mean 
an agreement between the eocles. and 
secular authorities. From tMs usage 
came the present one: a compact between 
the pope, as head of the Bom. Catholio 
Church, and a temporal sovereign, having 
for its object the regulation of eccles. 
afitairs within the dominion of the 
sovereign. A C. may take any one of 
three forms. The pope may consult with 
the gov, with wMon the C. Is to be drawn 
up, and then issue a papal bull to regulate 
the affairs of the Bom. Catholic Church in 
that country; the contents of the bull are 
incorporated by the gov. in the law of the 
land. Another method is for two identi¬ 
cal acts to bo drawn up; the pope signs one 
of these, and the soverel^ the other. 
The third and most common is a formal 
treaty drawn up after consultation, signed 
by plenlpotonuaries on both sides, and 
ratified by the high contracting parties. 
Such a method was adopted in the Fr. C. 
of 1801. A C. is concerned with such 
matters as Chiu*ch property, eocles. 
appointments, the rights of the clergy, 
regulation of public worship, etc. Varioua 
views are held as to the binding force of a 
C. Some secular jurists have held that it 
can be annulled at will by the State; some 
favourable to the absolute authority of the 
poi>e have declared it to have no Dlndlng 

{ )owor on him. The general view is that, 
ike any other contract, a C. is binding on 
both the signatories, with the proviso 
that no gov. can guarantee that it will be^ 
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accepted 1^ the next gov. in office. See used; (2) the proportion of cement in 
Sta-Te on Established Chi7RC3H. the finished C.; within limits* the higher 

Gonoorde. Place de la, famous open this proportion, the stronger is the C.; 
square In Paris, beside the 8eine and the (3) the strength of the cement paste: the 
gmrden of the Tullerios. It was originally wetter the mixture the weaker the C. so 
named after Louis XV, who planned it. long as the proportion of cement is not 
During the Revolution its name was altered; (4) the even distribution through- 
changed to Place de la Rdvolution, and it out the mixture of different sized portimeB 
was here that Louis XVI, Marie-Antoin- of aggregate and of the cement paste; 
ette, Charlotte Oorday, Danton, Robes- (5) thofrongh compaction to produce 
plerre (qq.v.), and numerous others were maximum density: the lower the density 
guillotined. An obelisk from Thebes of G. the weaker It will be; and (6) drying 
stands in the centre. out slowly, and protection agiunst frost 

Concordia, Rom. goddess of harmony and heat and drying winds during the 
and peac^ to whom many temples were hardening period. The reasons for these 
raised. The earliest was that of Camillus, requirements, and methods of meeting 
on the Capitol (367 bc), celebrating the them, are discussed in the following, 
reconciliation of the patricians and the Afforeoatee, The ma i n requirement of 
plebs by the Lidnian laws. The Senate the material to be added to cement to form 
frequently met here, and here Cicero O. Is that it must bo oleon and inert, 
delivered his oration against Catiline. C. C. cannot be stronger, more durable or 
Is represented on coins as a matron, weatherproof than the materials with 
holding In her left hand the cornucopia, which It is made. If O. is to be strong and 
and In her right an olive branch. durable to keep out the weather, and 

Concordia: 1. City and riv. port of to be fire-resistant, it must be made of 
Kntre Rtos prov., Argentina, on the materials that have these properties. If 
Uruguay R.; virtually the limit for sea- C. is to be light in weight, a Ughtweight 
going vessels. It has vegetable oil, con- aggregate must be used. If O. is wanted 
fectionery, and other industries, and saw that will reduce the passage through it 
mills, tanneries, flourmills, etc. The chief of heat and cold, an aggregate and mix- 
exports are cereals, citrus fruits, and ture that will produce a O. with this 
mat^. There are fine public buildings; the special proi)erty must be used. In con- 
famous Rivadavia park is on the out- structional work the requirements are 
skirts, 3 m. away. Pop. 51,600. strength, durability, and watertightness. 

2. Or Concordia Sagittaria, It. tn. In These properties are present in gravel and 
Veneto (q.v.), 34 m. NE. of Venice (q.v.). sand, and, because these materials arc 
It has a fine cathedral. found tn most parts of the country and can 

Concrete, in grammar, term opposed to be cheaply obtained, they are used for 
abstract, denoting a thing as opposed to a most C. work. Crushed hard stone is 
-quality. Thus a sweet taste is C., sweet- satisfactory. C.made with these materials 
ness Is abstract; red as a colour is O., red- weighs about 140 lb. per cub. ft. The 
ness is abstract. However, some logicians abrogate must be clean. If it is coated 
place adjectives apart as attributes. vdth clay or loam or other foreign matter 

Concrete, bnlldmg material composed the cement cannot bind the pieces 
of a cement (q.v.) which will enter into gother, because it will adliere to the layer 
-chemical oombmation with water forming of foreign matter Instead of to the surface 
a solid, mixed with definite proportions of of the aggregate. 

/sand and broken stone or other agnegates. IMhtweiaht Concrete. If lightweight C. 

The cement as it hardens binds these is the primary consideration, then dlnker 
together, forming an artificial stone (furnace ashes), puraloe, or foamed slag 
-which can be moulded to any required may be used. Lightweight O.s are not 
chape, and will set and harden even under waterproof, and must be roudererl if they 
water. are used for external walls. If C. is to be 

History. C. as kno^vn to-day Is a result resistant to the passage of beat it is best 
of the discovery by J. Aspdin in the year to use a porous aggregate (such as clinker 
1824 of the material he called Portland C. and foamed slag) and to use tills aggregate 
because when set it resembled Portland In a C. that is not solid—that is, by 
stone in colour. Forms of C. were known omitting some of the fine material, 
to the ancts, but the binding materials Pockets of air are highly resistant to the 
they used were clays, or mortars made with transmission of heat from one faw to 
lime or pozzolana, some of wlilch had the another, aud, generally, the greater the 
property of setting under water. Most of proportion of voids in C. the greater its 
these anct materials, including that used insulating properties. These O.s are 
by the Roms., would nowadays be called weaker than gravel O. Aerated or ‘oellu- 
lime mortars, and Rom. cement, differing lar’ C. has a high Insulating value. This 
but little from that used by the Roms., class of C. can be made to weigh as little as 
was used in the manuf. of C. up to about 18 lb. per cub. ft, but has very low flti*ength. 
the middle of the last century. What is Sawdust and wood-wool are also used 
called C. to-day Is made with a variety of to make lightweight and insulating C., 
Portland cement or hlgh-alumina cement, usually in precast slabs, 
which sots in water. Size of Aggregate, The maximum size 

Froperiiea. Strength, durability, and of the ag^egate depends on the work in 
watortightness are the properties generally which it is to be used. For foundations 
required of O., and these properties or heavy work it may be up to 3 In, in 
-depend upon the following factors: (1) size. For road work 1| In. Is commonly 
•the quality and properties of the materials used. Generally, however^ in reinforced 
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O. 6ti*uctures, all the aj?{?regrate should 
pass through a sieve with }*in. meshes, 
or meshes i In. less in sl 2 :e than the 
distance between the most clcwely spaced 
bars, wmohever Is the smaller. In thin 
walls the largest particles of aggregate 
should not exceed one-filth of the thick¬ 
ness of the C. 

Orading of Aggregofe. If C. Is to be 
strong, watertight, and durable it must be 
dense. A cub. ft of solid stone weighs 
about 160 lb. When it is in the form of 
coarse aggregate it weighs about 100 lb., 
so that more than ono-thlrd is voids. The 
cheapest material with which to fill these 
voids is smaller stones, and there must be 
smaller and still smaller particles to fill 
the spaces between all the sizes lar^r 
than the smallest. The more carefully 
an aggregate is graded the stronger a 
C. will be if all other processes are the 
same. The ideal aggregate is one com¬ 
prising all sizes from the largest to the 
smallest In the proportions that produce 
greatest density, and this can best be 
obtained bv dividing the agnegate into 
two sizes, the coarse and the fine. Coarse 
aggregate is all the material retained 
on a sieve with ili-ln. meshes. Fine 
aggregate la the material that will pass 
tlirough a i^n-in. sieve, with any excess of 
dust removed. If the ooarso and fine 
materials are both properly graded, then 
a suitable aggregate is produced by mixing 
them together in the proportions of about 
2 parts of the coarse aggregate to 1 part 
of the fine aggregate, because the fine 
material is more than sufficient to fill the 
voids in the coarse. Fine aggregate is 
sometimes screened out ana omy the 
coarse material, say that between | In. 
and i in., used, with the object of providii^ 
n ‘ no-fines' that will have insulating value 
owing to the presence of voids. 

Proporiions of Materials. So long as 
the materials, workmanship, and manu¬ 
facturing processes are the same, tlie 
strength of G. depends upon the quantity 
and the strength of the cement paste it 
contains. By proportioning is meant tlio 
selection of the quaiitlUos of cement and 
ag^egate to be used in a C. or, more 
frequently, the quantities of cement, fine 
(Aggregate, and coarse aggr^ate to pro¬ 
duce a C. of a required strength. 

When aggregates are separated into fine 
and coarse, and then mixed together in the 
r»roportions that will give greatest density, 
the combined bulk will be little, If any, 
greater than the bulk of the coarse 
aggregate alone, because most of the fine 
aggregate will fit in between the pieces 
of coarse aggregate. Thus a mixture com¬ 
prising 1 part of cement to 6 parts of 
all-in mixed aggregate (a 1:6 mixture) 
will contain loss cement than a mixture 
comprising 1 part of ooment, 2 parts of 
fine aggregate, and 4 parte or coarse 
aggregate (a 1:2:4 mixture); in tlje 
1:2:4 mixture most of the fine material 
will fit into the spaces between the coarse 
aggregate, so that the mixture will, 
in fact, be 1 part of cement to 4 to 6 
ports of combined or ‘all-in’ aggregate. 

For ordinary work, 0. in the proportions 
of 1 part cement, 2 parts fine aggregate, 

B.B. 3 


and 4 parts coarse aggre^te (or 1 part 
cement to 4 to 5 parts *all-ln* aggregate) 
Is suitable. For work that must be water¬ 
tight, or whore extra strength is required, 
the mixture should be 1 part cement, li 
parts fine aggregate, and 3 parts coarse 
aggregate (or 1 part cement to 3 to 3 i 
parts of ‘all-in* aggregate). For work of 
minor importanoe a mixture of 1 part 
cement to 3 parts fine aggregate and 6 
parts coarse aggregate (or 1 part cement to 
6 to 7 4 parts ‘ all-in’ aggregate) is sufficient. 

Strength of Concrete. In ordinarj’' 
good-class C. the following strengths may 
be expected. The figures are crashing 
strengths 28 days after placing O. made 
with ordinary Portland oement, ballast, 
and sand: 1:1:2 mixture, 4500 lb. per 
sq. in.; 1:14*. 3 mixture. 3750 lb. x>er sq. 
in.; 1:2:4 mixture, 3000 lb. per sq. in. 
Where special precautions are taken 
control the quality of C. these strengt]^ 
can be considerably exceeded, and 
strengths of 8000 and 10,000 lb. per sq. in. 
are fairly eewlly obtained. 

Water Content. Cement will not begin 
its chemical action of setting and harden¬ 
ing nntil it is wetted, and 14 hrs or so 
after water is added the setting process 
becomes noticeable. The water oombines 
with the oement and makes a paste 
which coats the particles of aggregate 
and binds them toother. The amount of 
water determines the strength of th<^ 
oement paste and therefore of the C. so 
long as the same amount of oement is 
used. If the quantity of cement remains 
the same, the more water that is added 
the weaker becomes the oement paste and 
the weaker the finished O. If more water 
must be added to make the C. workable 
enough for tlie work in hand, then more 
cement must be added to keep up the 
strength of the oement paste if the 
strength of the C. is to be maintained. 

Too little water will also make a weak 
O. because it may not bo sufficient to 
enable the chemical action of the setting 
of the oement to proceed properly, for 
sotting only goes on while the cement is 
moist, and stops as soon as the C. dries 
out. A good rule to follow is to use no 
more water than is necessary to enable the 
C. to bo placed and compacted. A good 
average C. Is obtained by the use of 6 
gallons of water to a bag (112 lb.) of 
cement. Porous aggregates, such as 
broken brick, pumice, and foamed slag, 
absorb some of the mixing water, and 
this must bo allowed for by soaking the 
ogOTtgates before they are mixed. 

Mixing, If the materials are mixed 
by hand the aggregate should first be 
nieasiLred and spread out on a clean mining 
platform and the cement spread on top. 
The coarse material should be spread out 
first, followed by the fine material, 
and then the cement on top. After the 
materials have been mixed dry imtil the 
colour is uniform they should be shovelled 
to the shape of a saucer so as to retain 
water, and the water poured into the 
middle. The materials and water are 
then mixed by shovelling from the side to 
the middle, and then turning over the 
heap to a different part of the platform 

z 
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and back agraln imtU tbe water is eyenly 
distributed. 

Machine mixing is more efficient and 
cheaper than hand mixing, such machines 
generally being in the form of steel drums 
rotated by power. In machine mixing it 
Is not necessary first to mix the materials 
In the dry state. Very small machines are 
fed by filling the dry materials Into the 
drum by shorel; larger machines are 
charged by means of a skip or from an 
overhead bin. The water is added when 
the dry materials are in the dnun. All 


C. The drum is emptied by nrnning the 
C. down a chute into a hopper or on to a 
platform. 

Placing in PoeUion* If tho site for 
a floor or road slab is muddy, hardcore 
should be rolled on to it to make a level 
surface, or 3 in. of lean O. (say 1:10) laid 
over it before the structural C. is placed. 
The site must also be brought to an 
even surface, as irregularities will cause 
variations In the thickness of the slab. 

The depth of C. placed in each layer 
or ‘lift’ in walls and columns depends 
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FAC3TORY AT BRACKNELL NEW TOWN, BERKS 
An example of reinforced concrete framing 


except the smallest mixers are fitted with 
tanks with a ball-cock or other device 
which enables the correct quantity of 
water to l)e added to the batch. 

Continuous mixers have a separate hop- 

g er for cement and aggregates which are 
iken by Archimedean screws to the 
mixing compartment, from whence the 
mixed C. is discharged through a spout 
in a continuous flow. The size and rate of 
rotation of the screws determine the 
quantity of each material carried into tho 
mixing compartment, and thus automati¬ 
cally proportion the mixture. 

A recent Innovation In Britain is the 
supply of ready-mixed O. At a central 
depot the dry materials are filled into a 
mixing drum mounted on a lorry chassis 
and the water is filled into a tank over the 
drum. As the lorry, known as a ‘truck 
mixer,* approaches the site the driver 
empties the water Into the drum and 
causes the drum to rotate and mix the 


upon its consistency and the strength of 
tlie shuttering. Very stiff C. should be 
placed In lifts of 4 In. to 6 in. Wetter 
mixes may be placed in lifts of 2 ft or 
3 ft so long as they can be properly con¬ 
solidated. Wet C. exerts a side pressure 
similar to water, and it Is probably true 
to say that most collapses of shuttering 
have been due to placing wet C. at too 
rapid a rate; when C. is placed in small 
lifts the lower lifts have time to harden, 
or partly harden, and the pressure on the 
shuttering is reduced before fresh lifts 
are placed. Each lift of C. should be the 
same depth throughout the work and the 
C. should be spread evenly in the shutters. 

Consolidaii&n, Each lift must be con¬ 
solidated and worked well Into the layer 
below. In the case of stiff mixes, heavy 
rammers should be used. A piece of 
wood, or a reinforcement bar with the 
bottom bent at right-anglee, is a useful 
tamping tool in confined spaces. For 
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road and floor slabs, 6 in. by|S in. timbers 
with handles fitted at each end may be 
used by two men, one on each side or the 
slab. Tampini: must be continued until 
air bubbles cease to escape and a film of 
moisture appears on the surface; it is then 
discontinued. Excessive trowelling or 
tamping brings neat cement and wat^ to 
the surface, and this will set as a skin 
which will flake off if it is on a floor 
subjected to traffic, or crack if it is on a 
stirface subjected to changes of temp. 
Excessive trowelling of wet C. is the 
commonest cause of ‘dusty* floors. 

Consolidation can be assisted by 
hammering the shuttering with a mallet, 
the vibration thus set up helping the 

g ieces of stone to slip into place and also 
elplng to produce a smooth face. Vib¬ 
rating machines for consolidating C. ore 
of three types, namely: (1) vibrators for 
attachment to the outside of the shutter¬ 
ing; (2) vibrators which are pushed into 
the C.; and (.S) plate vibrators which are 
placed on the C. so that the vibrations 
are imparted in a downward direction; 
these are generally used for floor and road 
slabs. 

Construction Joints. When concreting 
Is stopped for more than an hour, a stop- 
board must be used to keep the edge 
vertical and the C. well tamped up to the 
board. Any scum must be removed 
before more C. is placed, and the new C. 
thoroughly tamped against that already 
in position. If the work has to bo left 
until the older C. Is hard, then the surface 
must be hacked to form a key for the new 
C. After hacking, a wire brush should be 
used to remove dust and loose material, 
the old surface thoroughly wetted and 
brushed over with a very thin coating of 
mortar mixed in the proportions of 1 part 
of cement to 2 parts of sand, and the li^sh 
O. then placed. This applies to all cases 
where now O. is bonded to old. 

Concreting under Water. When C. is 
placed under water a trernie is used. This 
is a pipe with a funnel at the top and a 
valve at the bottom, and is sufficiently 
long for the funnel to be above water when 
the bottom of the pipe is resting on the 
bed of the sea or riv. The C. is fed into 
the funnel, and the pipe is raised as the 
level of the C. rises. Care must be taken 
to keep the pipe full of C. in order to 
prevent water from entering. If there is 
much movement of the water, such as 
occurs in a flo^vlng stream, it is necessary 
to provide a coffer-dam so that the work 
can be done in the dry. 

Gunite. C. may also be placed by a 
cement gun. In this process C. is ‘shot* 
on to on existing structure. The materials 
are mixed dry and fed to a hose through 
which they are forced by compressed air. 
When the dry materials reach the nozzle, 
water Is added by a jet. Owing to the 
force with which it impinges against the 
surface to be treated, gunite is very dense 
and waterproof, and is mostly used for 
repairing or strengthening structures 
bTiilt of C., brick, or other material. 

Hardening. If C. is to harden properly 
it should remain moist and warm until it 
has gained the greater riart of its ultimate 
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stren^h. For normal purposes this 
period can be taken as seven days with 
ordinary Portland cement, four days with 
rapid-hardening Portland cement, and 
twenty-four hours with high-alumina 
cement. During these periods the C. 
must bo protected against drying winds, 
hot sunshine, and extreme cold. C. 
should not be placed when the temp, is 
below 40“ F. unless precautions are taken 
to prevent the C. falling below that temp. 
When the temp, does not fall below 30“ F., 
the addition of 2 lb. of calcium chloride 
per cwt of cement expedites setting. 

Surface Finish. There are two main 
trends in the treatment of C. surfaces. 
One is to produce a surface that will need 
no, or very little, finishing after the 
shuttering is stripped, and the other is 
painting, rendering, brushing, or bush- 
hammering. Shuttering for the pro¬ 
duction of smooth surfaces should be of 
steel or plywood. The O. must l>e 
thoroughly spaded against the shuttering 
in order that the face of the O. shall be 
as free as possible from holes due to en¬ 
trapped air and water pockets. If a 
i smoother surface is required the C. can be 
rubbed with carborundum bricks or 
power-operated carborundum disks after 
the face has been made good. Ordinary 
oil paint is not suitable for use on C., 
because it is affected by the free lime in 
the cement. Paints specially made for 
the purpose are available in a variety of 
hues. Coloured and white C.s are made 
with aggregates and cement of the 
desired colour. Generally the aggregate 
Is crushed natural stone, and this is used 
with cement of the same colour. 

When C. is tamped or vibrated a skin of 
cement and fine material is brought to the 
surface and the face of the work has the 
appearance of neat cement. If this skin 
is removed the aggregate will be seen on 
the face. To make the aggregate visible 
on the face of the work is the object 
of ‘exposed aggregate’ finishes. The 
methods usually adopted are scrubbing 
and hammeriug. In the scrubbing pro¬ 
cess the best results are obtained if the 
shutters can be stripped within 48 hrs, 
or at any rate before the cement is too hard 
to be brushed off. The scrubbing is done 
with a wire brush, using plenty of water, 
imtll the surface skin of cement is re¬ 
moved. If a hammer is used the work is 
best done when the C. is hard. For 
unimportant work C. surfaces can be 
improved by hammering off the skin and 
projections, filling holes with mortar, and 
giving the whole surface a brush coat of 
grout mixed in the proportions of 1 part 
of Portland cement to 3 parts of sand. 

Floor Surfaces. Hard-wearing floor 
surfaces, known as granolithic, are top¬ 
pings 1 in. to 2 in. thick of a dense con¬ 
crete made with crushed granite or other 
aggregate with a high resistance to 
abrasion. The usual method of hardening 
a C- surface is to apply a solution of 1 port 
of silicate of soda to 4 parts of water. 
The solution must be copiously brushed on 
with a soft broom, and three applications 
at intervals of twenty-four hrs are desir¬ 
able. The simplest way to make a non-slip 
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C. surface is to form grooves In it or 
roughen it with a brush before It hardens. 
Another method is to sprinkle carborun¬ 
dum powder on the surface before it is 
hard, or iron filings may be mixed with 
the top in. or so of O. 

Precast Concrete. C. products are made 
separately in moulds. Almost every part 
of a building that is commonly made in 
wood or stone can be made in C., from 
members weighing many tons such as 
sectional bridges and blocks for harbour 
wharves to roofing tiles, as well as O. 
polos and posts, paving flags and kerbs, 
manholes, stairs and steps, and so on. 
Steel and wood ore generally used for the 
moulds, but plaster piece-moulds and 
gelatine moulds are used for ornamental 
work. Power machines are used for the 
mass production of wall-blocks, paving 
flags, kerbs, roofing tiles, and other com¬ 
mon C. products. See also Reinforced 
Concrete, J. Singleton-Groen, Con- 
arete Entrineering, 1933-6: A. C. 13avis, 
Portland Cement^ 1934; w. H. Glanville 
(ed.). Modem Concrete Construction, 1939; 
H. L. Childe, Concrete Products and Cast 
Stone, 1940; F. M. Lea and C. H. Desch, 
The Chemistry of Cement and Concrete, 1956. 

Concretion, nodular mass of calcareous, 
sihceouB, or ferruginous material deposited 
in rocks or soils by circulating waters. 
Flints are among the commonest types of 
O. 

Concubinage. Cohabitation of a man 
with a concubine is a very anot custom. 
Among the Gks married men wore 
allowed to have concubines; the position 
of the latter was not utterly despised, and 
their children had some status, if recog¬ 
nised by their father. The Rom. law, too, 
recognised concubines; their position was 
in many cases respectable, but Augustus, 
to encourage regular marriages, passed 
the Lex Julia and the Lex Pap la Poppaea, 
which enacted that only women of low 
rank should be chosen as concubines. 
The children of concubines were not 
legitimate, but were called natural, and 
their right of inheritance was very 
limited, though they were rendered 
legitimate If their parents afterwards 
married. In the O.T. times C. was per¬ 
mitted as a relief from a barren marriage, 
and was extensively practised. Christi¬ 
anity did not permit such irregular unions, 
and Constantine the Groat was the author 
of legislation intended to check the prac¬ 
tice. It is common in Muslim and Asiatic 
countries, and was extensively practised in 
the Now World, where plantation owners 
commonly kept Negro slave concubines. 
See Harem. 

Concussion of the Brain, form of shook 
where the injury received has shaken the 
brain and reduced the patient to a state of 
stupor, without producing any apparent 
structural damage to the brain. Any 
severe blow on the head will cause con¬ 
cussion; the symptoms are complete 
unconsciousness, with pallid, cold skin 
and feeble pulse. This condition con¬ 
tinues for a length of time varying with 
the severity of the shook received from a 
few minutes to a few hours, when the 
pulse becomes stronger and consciousness 


returns. Though the recovery from con¬ 
cussion is usually complete, suoh symp¬ 
toms as loss of memory and headache 
may remain for some time. There Is 
always complete loss of memory for 
events immediately preceding the acci¬ 
dent. The patient should be put to bed 
as quickly as possible with hot-water 
bottles, and should then bo left undis¬ 
turbed. No stimulants should be given 
unless specially ordered by the doctor in 
charge; and during the period of recovery 
all excitement is to be avoided. 

Condamine, C. M. de la, see La 
CONDAMINli. 

Cond6, Henry I de Bourbon, Duo 
d*Enghien, Prince de (1552-88), son of 
Louis I, a Fr. Huguenot leader* ho fought 
for Henry of Navarre under Ooligny. To 
save his life after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew ho embraced tlie Catholic 
faith, but on the death of Charles IX 
he recanted and went to Germany, where 
he raised an army and joined Alongon, 
1575. Eventually he was taken prisoner 
and d. from the effects of poison aUoged 
to have been given him by his wife, 
Catherine de la Tremouille. 

Cond6, Henry II de Bourbon, Duo 
d*Enghien, Prince de (1688-1646), son of 
Henry I and father of the ‘ Great C." He 
was a Catholic, and fought zealously 
against the Protestants, becoming one 
of Richelieu's most faithful supporters. 
He was made president of the Council 
of Regency when Louis XIII d.. 1C43, and 
his second son, Armand, was founder of 
the house of Conti. 

Cond6, Louis I de Bourbon, Prince do 

(1530-69), fifth son of Charles de Bourbon, 
Duke of VendOme, and younger brother of 
Antoine, King of Navarro. He was the 
first to bear the famous title, and had a 
distinguished military career imder Mar¬ 
shal de Brissao in Pieclmont, at Metz 
while Charles V was besieging it, and in 
the battle of St Quentin. A supporter 
of the Huguenots, ho was one of the 
leaders in the conspiracy of Amboiso, 
designed to remove Francis II from the 
Guise influence and make him acknow¬ 
ledge the Huguenot faith, and only the 
death of Francis saved his life. On the 
accession of Charles IX, Catherine de’ 
Medici made him governor of Picardy. 
In 1562 he took command of the Huguenot 
army, against the Guises and wa« captured 
at Dreux, but released again by the treaty 
of Amboise, 1563. When renewed fight¬ 
ing broke out C. again led the Protestants, 
but after the battle of Jamoc be sur¬ 
rendered, and was shot. 

Cond^, Louis 11 de Bourbon, Prinoe de 
(1621-86), the ‘Great C.,' Fr. soldier, b. 
in Paris. He defeated the Spaniards at 
Rocpoi in 1643, the Bavarians at Freiburg, 
1644, and at Nordlingen in 1646, and took 
Dunkirk for the Fr. in 1646. In 1646 be 
succeeded to his father’s estates and title, 
and since he had married Rlohelieu’s niece 
in 1641, this made him one of the most 
powerful figures in the realm. He at first 
took the side of the Court against the 
Fronde, and brought back the young 
Louis xrv to Paris in 1649. He con¬ 
sidered himself ill-treated by Mazarin, 
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howerer, and put hlnwelf at the head of 
the laotion of the Petits Maltree; he was 
captured and imprisoned by Mazarin in 
1650« After a year the union of the old 
and new Frondes brought about his 
release, and he marched upou Paris as the 
rebel leader and fought an indedsive 
battle in the suburb ^ Antoine. Many 
of his adherents then left him, and he 
joined the Spaniards, who appointed him 
generalissimo of the Sp. armies. He 
fought for the Spaniards at Arras In 1654, 
Valenciennes in 1656, and Cambrai in 
1657. He was defeated at the battle of 
the Dunes by Turenne in 1658, b\it was 
restored to his rank in France by the 
peace of the Pyrenees in 1659. Ho con¬ 
quered Franche-Comt6, afterwards fought 
the Dutch at Seneffo, 1674, defeating the 
Prince of Orange (afterwards William 111 
of England), and in the following year 
drove Montemarli out of Alsace. Four 
years later ho retired to Chantilly. 



Lotns I DE BOUUBOX, PRIXCE DE 
CONDfi 


Cond4, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, 

8ee Kngiukn, Due d’. 

Cond4, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince 
de (1736-1818), Fr. soldier, son of Louis 
Henry. Duke of Bourbon (1692-1740). 
He was for some time governor of Bur¬ 
gundy and, when the revolution broke 
out, commanded tho ‘array of Condd' for 
the king, joining the Austrians until the 
peace of Campo Formlo in 1797. He 
loright for the Tsar of Russia, afterwards 

f oing to Bavaria in the pay of England, 
n 1800 he settled at Malmesbury in 
England, but returned to Franco on the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. He was tho 
author of an Essai sur la vie du grand 
Condi, 1798. 

Cond6«Smendou, com. In the arron. of 
Constantine, Alters. It Is noted for its 
wines. Pop. 17,000. 


Condd-sur«l*Esoaut, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Nor^ at the confluence of the Scheldt and 
the Hayne. It was formerly a stronghold, 
and has the ISth-oent. chAteau of the 
princes of Cond6 (q.T.), who took th^r 
name from this place. There is coal 
mining. Claire Clairon (q.v.) was 6. here. 
Pop. 7100. 

Cond4-8ur-Noireau, Fr. tn in the dept of 
Calvados, at the oonfluenoo of the Noirean 
and the Druance. There are cotton 
industries. The tn was very badly 
damaged during the battle of Normandy 
(1944). Pop. 3400. 

Condensation, see Gas and Oases; 
Steam. 

Condenser, apparatus for condensing 
steam or other vapour Into the liquid 
form by introducing cold water Into the 
vapour, or by passing the vapour through 
cold water. See Steam Engine and 
Turbines for the various forms of C. 

Condenser, Electrical, see Capacitor; 
Electro-Statics; Induction, Electro¬ 
static. 

Condensing Engines, see Steam 
Engines. 

Conder, Charles (1808-1909), artist, b, 
London, son of a civil engineer, educated 
in England; went to Australia when 17, 
worked on the Illustrated Sydney News, 
but In 1890 returned to Europe and 
studied art in Paris. He attracted 
attention with his painting ‘The Hot 
Wind,’ 1890, and settled in London in 
1894. He developed an original decora¬ 
tive style, especially In water colours on 
panels of white silk, Watteau-Uke designs 
for fans, and charming pastoral scenes. 
See J. Rothenstein, I'he Life and Death of 
Conder, 1938. 

Conder, Claude Relgnier (1848-1910), 
colonel, Royal Engineers, and explorer, 
b. Cheltenham. He studied in Italy, also 
at the University College, London, and 
tho Royal Military Aoiidemy, Woolwich. 
He became head of the survey party at 
Nablus, Samaria (1872), and took charge 
of the survey of Palestine (1872-8 and 
1881-2), his Memoirs of which were 
brought out in 7 vols. by tho Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1880. This work 
is of great value to the student of the O.T. 
and N.T. hist. In 1882 he was attached 
to the Egyr>tian expedition under Garnet 
Wolseley, and took part in the battles of 
Kossassin and Tol-cMvebir. He worked 
In the ordnance survey of Plymouth 
(1887-94) and in the W. of Ireland tUl 
1905. C. pub. many scholarly works on 
archaeological and philological subjects. 
Those Includo Tent Work in Palestine, 
1878; Syrian Stone Lore, 1886; Altaic 
Hieroglyphs and Hitiiic Inscriptions, 1887; 
The Tm Amama Tablets, 1803: The 
First Bible, 1902; and The City of Jem- 
Salem, 1909. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de (1714- 
1780), Ft. philosopher, b. Grenoble. 
He spent uractioally all his life on his 
estate of Flux, near Beaugeuoy, engaged 
In pliilosophical studies, and d. there. 
Ills first notable work appeared In 1746, 
the Essai sur Vorigine ais eonnaissances 
humaines. This work, In conjunction 
with his Traiti dee sysUmea (1749), 
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outlines his theory* He explained almost 
everything by the law of association of 
Ideas, and whilst allied to the principles of 
Locke, he disagreed with those or Des¬ 
cartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, etc. Sen¬ 
sation, according to him, is the only 
possible source of knowledge, and all 
Intelleotunl processes may be traced back 
to sensation. The clearness and pers¬ 
picacity of his writings obtained for him 
the post of instructor to the infant duke 
of Parma, for whom he wrote seven 
instructional works which form seventeen 
vols. of the complete works of C., pub. In 
1798. C.’s philosophical writings have 
been ed. by G. Le Roy, 1947. See 
Z. Q.Schaupp, The Naturalism of Condillac^ 
192G. 

Condiments (Lat. coudire, to season 
or pickle), any substances of pronounced 
flavour used as seasoning agents, to give 
relish to food or stimulate the appetite. 
Many C. are essential. Among the chief 
aro salt, vinegar, olive oU, sugar, and 
aromatic or pungent C., such as spices, 
mustard, pickles, pepper, and ginger. 

Condition. In the law of contract (q.v.) 
the non-fulfilment of a C. Tyrecedent by 
one of the parties disentitles him from 
enforcing the contract against the other 
party. By a C. precedent is meant some 
act to bo performed or some contingency 
to be fulfilled or some time to elapse before 
one party can be called on to carry out his 
part of the contract. For example, if A 
agrees in writing to sell his business to B, 
and they verbally agree that the transfer 
shall be subject to the consent of A's 
partner, A cannot bo forced to soli until 
A’s partner does consent. C.s may also 
be concurrent, i.e. each party must perform 
his agreement at the same time. For 
example, A agrees to buy a slate quarry 
from B, and B agrees to purchase all slate 
from A: A cannot sue B for not taking 
slate unless ho can show that he was 
ready to buy the quarry or had bought it. 
Sometimes the parties to a contract 
intrf)ducc a provision that the occmTence 
of an event shall discharge them mutually 
from further liabilities, e.g. that the hap¬ 
pening of an excepted risk of a charter- 
party shall discharge the ship-owner from 
liability for failure to carry a cargo. 
Such provision is known as a C. subsequent. 
It is entirely a matter of construction 
whether representations or alleged verbal 
stipulations in any particular can ammmt 
to C.s. Not every representation made 
prior to a contract can be called a C. 
Whether it be a C. depends on whether 
the court comes to the conclusion that 
such statement or representation was the 
condition on which the oihjer party con¬ 
tracted, C.s must be distinguished from 
warranties. A warranty is part of the 
contract itself, whereas a C. is something 
collateral to it. A breach of warranty 
only entitles the injured party to dam¬ 
ages : the breach of a C. entitles the injured 
arty to repudiate altogether. But the 
ale of Goods Act, 1893, expressly pro¬ 
vides that in certain cases C.s shall be 
implied in a sale which, if imfulfllled, 
shall entitle the buyer to repudiate. 
(As to these see Sale.) 


Gonditional Immortality, or Annlhlla- 
tionism, the doctrine that the Immortality 
of the soul depends on faith and union 
with Jesus Christ. Its adherents main¬ 
tain that the Bible teaches immortality 
as something to be hoped for, and as a 
futtire gift of God. They are thus 
opposed both to Universallsm (the doc¬ 
trine that all, even the devil, will ulti¬ 
mately be saved) and to belief in eternal 
punishment. Everlasting destruction or 
annihilation is considered to be the fate of 
the wicked. In 1878 the C. I. Mission 
was founded for propaganda in the Brit. 
Is. See also Immortality. See E. White, 
The Life of Christ, 1875 ; S. D. McConnell, 
Evolution of Immortality, 1901. 

Conditioned Reflex, term introduced 
by the celebrated Russian physiologist 
I. P. Pavlov, to describe certain kinds of 
acquired automatic behaviour, the in¬ 
vestigation of which has thrown much 
light upon the activities of the brain. 
Pavlov noticed that the flow of saliva, for 
instance, which is normally caused by the 
taste of food in the mouth, can equally 
well be caused by some new event that 
occurs at or about the same time as the 
taking of food (as it can by the sight of 
food). The flow of saliva at the sight of 
food' is a conditioned reflex. Pavlov 
showed by experiment that flow of saliva 
could be induced in a dog by the mere 
ringing of a bell, the ringing of which had 
for sev. previous occasions been followed 
shortly afterwards by the appearance of 
food. The importance of a study of C. R.s 
is that It enables us to understand better 
some forms of learned behaviour which 
may be 0. R.s, As an aid to the analysis 
of behaviour the artificially produced 
C. R. Is of value, and it has been used in 
experimental psychology. See I. P. 
Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes, trans. by 
Aurep, 1927. 

Condom, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron,, in 
the dept of Gers, on a hill above the 
Balse. It was formerly the seat of a 
bishopric once held by Boasuet (q.v.). It 
has a trade in brandy, wine, grain, and 
cattle. Pop. 6700. 

Condonation, in law, the conditional 
forgiveness by one spouse of an offence 
wliich the other spouse has committed in 
breach of the marriage vow. The con¬ 
dition is that the party if forgiven will 
not repeat the offence. O. may be either 
expressed in writing or implied by 
conduct. It is a complete bar to pro¬ 
ceedings for divorce so long as the 
condition remains unbroken. 

Condor (from Peruvian cuntur), Vultur 
gryphvs, largo S. Amer. vultime, found 
particularly in the region of the Andes, 
especially in the higher regions, where 
it makes its nest at a height of from 
10,000 to 15,000 ft. The general colour 
is black, and in both sexes there is round 
the lower part of the neck a white ruff of 
feathers. Above this the head and nock 
are bare. The C. feeds on flesh, to obtain 
which, in default of carrion, it will 
attack small or aged animals. It is the 
largest bird capable of flight, having a 
wing span of 12 ft or more. 

‘Condor/ Brit, gunboat, which was 
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coiQizmnded by Lord Charles Beresford 
(then captain) at the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882. Another C. of the 
R.N. went down with all hands near 
Honolulu in 1901. 

Condor Vine, see Condurango. 



Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas 
Garitat, Marquis de (1743-941, Fr. socio* 
lofirical and mathematical writer, b. at 
Ribemont, near St Quentin, of a very 
anct family. He was educated at the 
college of Navarre, and distinguished 
himself especially in mathematics. He 
wrote in 1764 his Essai sur le calcul 
inUgral, and in 1767 his MAmoire sur le 
probUme des trots points. These works, 
afterwards pub. together under the title 
of Easais d'analyse, and dedicated to the 
Academy of Sciences, procured for him 
In 1769 the distinction of a seat in that 
Institution. The facility with which C. 
treated the most difficult mathematical 
studies was remarkable, and until 1792 
his output was large, as, in addition to the 
works already mentioned, he contributed 
frequently to the transactions of the 
learned societies of St Petersburg, Berlin, 
Bologna, Turin, and Paris. His Eloges 
des acad6miclens morfs avant 16.99, 1773, 
was Immensely popular, and gained for 
him in 1773 the honour of being made 
permanent secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences. Ho won the prize offered by 
the Academy of Berlin in 1777 by his 
theory of comets, and because of his 
acquaintance with D’Alembert he wrote 
many articles for the Encyclopidie. He 
was not elected a member of the Fr. 
Academy until 1782, owing to the 
aversion which was felt for him by Maure- 
nas. When the Fr. Revolution broke out 
he sided with the people, and was elected 
deputy to the legislative assembly of 
Paris. He was soon appointed secretary, 
and in Feb. 1792 was made president. 
The legislative assembly was merged in 


the national convention in Sept. 1792, 
and O. was there in sympathy as a rule 
\vith the Girondist party. Ho was in 
favour of the punishment of Louis, but not 
of his death, as he believed in the abolition 
of capital punishment. On the fall of the 
Girondist party he attacked the new 
constitution, was denounced at the Bar 
on 8 July, and later accused of being 
an accomplice of Brissot. He was 
protected by Mme Vemey for eight 
months; but, learning that she was in 
danger of death for harbouring him, he 
fled from Paris, and was recognised and 
arrested at Olamat. He was foimd dead 
in his cell, having probably taken poison, 
which he always carried aoout with him. 
His best-known work was written whilst 
ho was with Mme Vemey, EsQuisse d'un 
tedileau historique des progr^ de Vesprii 
humain, 1794. C. was a free-thinker, and 
had a high standard of virtue. In both 
Ids public and private life he was blame¬ 
less; his application of the problems of 
philosophy to mundane affairs and the 
betterment of social conditions is the 
distlngrulshiug feature of his polemical 
works. C.’s complete works were edited 
by M. F. Arago and A. Condorcet- 
O’Connor (12 vols., 1847-9); his correspon¬ 
dence with Turgot by O. Henry, 1882. 
See J. F. E. Robmet, Corhdorcet, 1893. 

Condottieri (It. ’leaders’), name given 
to the captains of those bands of soldiers 
which overran Italy and held the military 
power there from the 13th to 15th cents. 
They were composed of professional 
fighting-men who would serve under any¬ 
one who held out prospects of plunder, 
the idle riff-raff of the country, and 
criminals fleeing from Justice, with a 
proportion of men who had lost their all 
In the wars. Naturally with such 
ingredients the chief objective of the 
armies was always plunder; it was 
immaterial to the combatants which of 
the contending govs, gained tlie victory. 
After some time the C. became heads of 
organised bodies of men, and sev. attained 
much power and position. Francesco 
Sforza, for example, became duke of 
Milan (1450). Other famous O. were 
Francesco dl Cannagnola (o^*) and Sir 
John Hawkwood (g.v.), an Englishman. 

Oondrleu, Fr. tn in the dept of Rhflne, 
on the Rhone. It produces good wines, 
and fnilt. Pop. 2400. 

Conductance, in an electric circuit on 
d.c., the inverse of resistance, on a.c., the 
ratio of resistance to (impedance)*, 
measured In mhxt {see Admittanck), The 
O. of a conductor is always taken as the 
inverse of resistance and is directly pro¬ 
portional to the cross section S, inversely 
proportional to lemrth I, written oSH where 
a is a material oonsianb—the conductivity. 

Conducting, in music, is the art of 
directing orchestral and choral perfor¬ 
mances, where the interpretative inten¬ 
tions have of necessity to be left to the 
will and the skill of one single person. 
Fundamentally a conductor’s task is to 
beat time in order to keep the performers 
together, but apart from that he has to 
see to it that the composer’s indications, 
conveyed to the performers by notation. 
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are carried out faithfully, that the dif¬ 
ferent parte balance and blend satisfac¬ 
torily where notation alone cannot 
achieve this, and that his own ideas of 
interpretation are reconciled viith the 
composer’s intentions. The great con¬ 
ductor is he who effects this reconciliation 
in such a way as to secure a satisfactory 
artistio result; neither the more time- 
beater nor the capricious or selfishly 
wilful showman is capable of serving the 
art of music properly. A good conductor 
must have studied the music beforehand, 
so as to be thoroughly familiar with the 
score; ho must realise the technical 
possibilities of the voices and Instruments 
under his command and be able to bring 
out the best that is in them; above all 
he must have a good ear and interpretative 
talent. He has to rehearse his performers 
beforehand, separately and together, so 
that they become fainiliar both with the 
music and with his methods and inten¬ 
tions. C. of some sort goes back to the 
church choirs of the 15th cent., if not 
earlier, when the choirmaster beat time 
with a roll of music-paper. The orchestra 
(including opera) was conducted up to 
the 18th cent, by the contimw player at 
the harpsichord (called maestro al cembalo) 
or by the leader of the violins. The Idea 
of interpretative C. is first clearly seen in 
the Mannheim School under Stamitz 
during the first half of that cent. C. with a 
baton began about the turn of the 19th 
cent. Many composers have conducted 
their own works, but they have rarely been 
great conductors, and creative genius is 
not essential to good O. See Adam Corse, 
Orchestral Conducting, 1929; Hermann 
Scherchen, Handbook cm. Conducting, 1933; 
Sir Adrian Boult, A Handbook on ihs 
Technique of Conducting, 1940; Fred. 
Goldbeck, The Perfect Co^uctor, 1951; D. 
E. Inghelbrecht, The Conductor's World, 
1953. 

Conduction of Electricity, transfer of 
electricity through matter. In metals C. 
is due to a fiow of electrons (q.v.) from 
points at low potential to points at higher 
potential. The electrons are derived from 
the atoms of the material, and the atoms 
take no part In the movement. Metals 
contain many ‘free* electrons that move 
with little bindrajice from the parent 
atoms, and they are therefore good con¬ 
ductors. In the other solids the electrons 
are more tightly bound to the atoms and 
C. is less. Increase of temp. In this case 
frees more electrons, so the conductivity 
of non-metals increases with rising temp., 
O. in gases and in many liquids Involves 
a flow not merely of electrons, but of 
atoms or groups of atoms as well. When 
a salt, sodium chloride for example. Is 
dissolved In water the chlorine atoms each 
gain an electron and become negatively 
charged, while the sodium atoms each 
lose one and become positively charged. 
These charged atoms, or ions, can move 
through the liquid and transport electri¬ 
city {see Eijegi'roltsis). Gases are, under 
normal circiunstances, almost completely 
non-conducting. They may be ‘ionized’ 
by irradiation with A-rays or by radio¬ 
active radiations. They are more readily 


maintained In a conducting state at high 
temps., as in the electric arc, or at low 
pressures, as in electric discharge lamps. 
(See EuEOTRia Disoharobs: Valvies; 
SKivncoNDUCTORS.^ At very low temps, 
certain metals such as lead become almost 
perfect conductors, and if a current is set 
up in a ring of a metal in this supercon¬ 
ducting state the current persists for a 
long time without any energy being 
supplied. In all other cases the now of a 
current through a conductor is accom¬ 
panied by a loss of energy as heat, and a 
continuous supply of energy is required to 
maintain the current. A magnetic field 
{see Magnetism) Is always present in the 
space around a conductor in which a 
current is flowing. 

Conduction of Heat. Heat may be 
transferred in three ways: by radiation, 
by convection, and by O. {See Heat.) 
C. differs from convection in that the 
fiow of heat Is unaccompanied by a flow of 
matter, as when a poker that is heated at 
one end in a fire becomes warm at the 
other end. It may occur In gases or in 
liquids, but is of more itnportance in solids. 
Metals are good conductors of heat, and 
owe their high thermal conductivities to 
the presence of free electrons, so the best 
conductors of electricity are also the best 
conductors of heat. Good conductors 
are essential for such articles as steam 
boilers, domestic cooking utensils, etc., 
while poor conductors arc required for 
house walls, furniture, and clothing, 
where it is desirable to limit the transfer 
of heat. The thermal conductivities of air 
and other gases ore low, so porous and 
fibrous substances such as felt, asbestos, 
and woollen materials servo as relatively 
good insulators of beat on account of the 
High proportion of air contained in their 
interstices. 

Conductivity, of an eloctricu.1 conductor 
material, is the inverse of resistivity or 
specific resistance, measured in mhofem, 
£>ecC onductance; Rf,sistance. 

Conductors, Electric, substances which 
conduct electricity; also the overhead lines 
which carry the current in a transmission 
or distribution system. Overhead C. 
must have suffloient mechanical stren^h 
to hang freely in a fairly long span (900 ft 
in the Brit. Grid) without imdue sag, to 
save in the number of pylons, suffi¬ 
cient conductance (q.v.) to carry full load 
current without undue heat loss or rise of 
temp., which would Increase sag and 
accelerate corrosion. Gopper has a 
higher conductance for a given cross- 
section, aluminium has a higher conduc¬ 
tance for a given weight. Increased 
mechanical strength is obtained by 
composite C. In steel-cored altuninlum 
C., a steel core (usually stranded) is 
covered by strands of aluminium of 
sufficient aggre^te cross-section to oarj*y 
the current. The conductance of the 
steel is neglected. In copper-clad steel 
a steel core is covered with a layer of 
copper, having been dipped in molten 
copper which adheres to and partly dif¬ 
fuses into, the steel, a further layer being 
added by rolling. The conductance of 
this composite conductor is measured and 
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expressed «« ‘equiralent copper cross- 
sectlon/ The increased overall cross- 
section of both composite C. is of advan¬ 
tage with respect to skin-effect (q,v.) and 
corona (q.v.) loss. Condoctanoe; 

TRANSMIBSIONT, ElEOTRIO jpOWER. 

Condurango, or Cundurango. name 
applied to sev. species of Asclepladaceae 
found in S. America, but especially to 
the plant Marsdenia C. (condor vine). 
The bark vields a drug used as a remedy 
for snake-bitea and chronic dyspepsia. 

Condyle, rounded eminence in a bone 
which servos to articulate it with another 
bone. Such structures occur in the femur, 
the humerus, the jaw, and the occipital 
bone. 

Condyloma (plural, condylomata), wart- 
like growth or tumour near the genital 
organs or the anus. It may be pointed 
or, in the case of syphilitic C., broad, flat, 
and moist. 

Condylara Grictata, genus and apcclas 
of the New World moles, is an insecti¬ 
vorous mammal of the family Talpidoe. 
The animal is about 7 in. long, 2i in. 
being taken up by the tall, whence the 
name long-tailed condylure; at the end of 
the snout there Is a curious radiating 
structure from which the creature is 
sometimes called the star-nosed mole. 
The fur Is a deep lustrous brown above, 
lighter beneath; in habit tlio condylure Is 
a burrowing animal, and its diet oonsista 
of worms. Insects, and their larvae. 

Cone, Burftwse generated by a straight 
line which passes through a fixed pduit 
and is Intcroepted ^ the oirouxnfetenoe 
of a fixed curve. iTie moving straight 
line Is called the generator, the fixed poix^ 
the vertex, and the fixed curve the 
directrix. The term is also applied to the 
space enclosed by the curved surface and 
the flxod curve, and often refers to a right 
circular C., which is defined by Euciid 
as the solid flamre formed by the revolu¬ 
tion of a right-angled triangle about one 
of the sides contalniug the right angle. 
The side about which the triangle revolves 
becomes the axis of the G., and its length 
becomes tlie altitude; the circle described 
by the other side containing the right 
angle becomes the base. An oblique C. 
is one in which the base is not at right 
angles to the axis. 8ome of the ebaraoter- 
istlcs of a conical surface are: All planes 
tangential to the curved surface pass 
through the vertex; the curved surface 
Is ‘ developable, ’ that is, it can be unrolled 
to form a plane, or conversely, this plane 
surface <^‘an be wrapped round tho same 
V. without niptxire or wrinkling. The 
curved surface when unrolled becomes a 
w(?ctor of a circle whose radius is the slant 
height of the C. Its area is one-half the 
slant height multiplied by the perimeter of 
the base. The volume of a O. is one-third 
that of a cylinder with the same base and 
lieight; therefore it may be measured by 
multiplying one-third of the height by the 
area of the base, the area of tho base oeing 
7rr*, where r «> the radliis of the base. 
Similar C.s are those in which the axes and i 
the diameters of the bases are propor¬ 
tionals. A truncated O. is formed when 
the upper part containing the vertex is | 

E.B. 3 


cut away by a plane parallel to the base. 
In machinery the term C. is applied to a 
truncated surface tending to converge to 
a point. See edeo Conic Sections. 

Conegliano, Giambattista da, see OlMA. 

OonsgUano, It. tn. in Veneto (q.v.). 
15 m. N. of Treviso (q.v.). It has a 
14th-cent, cathedral, ana a castle. The 
surrounding hills arc covered with vine¬ 
yards, and the tn has an institute for the 
study of wine production. Pop. 16,000. 

Coney (Lat. cunicfubis) means a rabbit, 
but the word is now used only in legal 
phraseology and as a trade term for 
rabbit fur. The C. mentioned in the O.T. 
is probably the daman, Hytaac ei/riaca (see 
Hyrax). In EliKabethau ttmes the word 
meant simpleton or dupe, and a ooney- 
catoher was a confidence-man or sharper. 

Coney Island forms part of the bor. of 
Brooklyn, Now York city. It stands at 
the entrance of New York harbour, on the 
S. shore of Long Is. It is 6 m. long. Its 
greatest breadth being three-quarters of a 
m. It has a fine beach, and Is a very 
popular summer resort. The coming of 
the subway extension in 1920 made it a 
public playground for New York’s 
millions. It Is divided Into sev. dlsts.— 
W. Brighton, Briifliton, Sea Gate, and 
Manhattan Beach. There are sev. bath¬ 
ing pavilions, and the boardwalk is 2 m. 
long. (See illustration, p. 704.) 

Conlarreatie was 1 of the 3 Horn, 
forms of marriage. It was the only one 
which was invested with the sa^notity of a 
religious performance; an offering was 

g ven to Jupitw, and bread made^ spelt 
oit^s farreus) was eaten. The priest 
spoke oeactaJn eacared vrords over the 
couple in the preeonoe of 10 witnesses. 
C. is supposed to have been confined to 
the patridans, and certain offices in the 
state oonld only be held by persons whose 
parents had been so marriea. 

Confectioner^ (liat. coit/ccMo, a prepara¬ 
tion, from confteere, to make up). C. is of 
two kinds, (1) sugar C. and (2) flour C, 
Sugar C. means sweets In which sugar is 
tho main ingredient. Either they consist 
of sugar in verry fine crystal form dispersed 
In a sugar solution and flavoured, i.e. 
chocolate crimes, fondants, etc., or there 
may be sugar maintained in a solution of a 
careful blend of the different types of 
sugar, i.e. boiled sweets, toffees, caramels, 
etc. Fats, milk, nuts, etc. are emploved 
to obtain a variety of forms. Before the 
19th cent, sweets and candies were the 
monopoly of apothecaries, who made 
them to lilde the taste of their drugs. 
Sweets were at first made by hand, but by 
the middle of the 19th cent, machinery 
was intrmlucod for many of the operations, 
such as mixing and rolling. Flour 0. con¬ 
sists of pastries and fancy cakes having as 
their basis flour but sweetened and mixed 
with various dairy products such as 
butter, eg^, etc. These, although now 
being made more and more on a large 
scale, are usually made by bakers at local 
shops. See also Cocoa and Chocolate. 

Confederate States, name adopted by 
those S. states of the N. Amer. Union 
which seceded and formed an independent 
union at the end of 1860 and beginning of 

*z 
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18C1. The name stressed the profonnder 
cause of the Amer. CiTil war, which was to 
see their rise and extinction. It was for 
the vindication of state rights against the 
Federal Gov. of the N. (see Confboera* 
TioN> that the S. states seceded, though 
the vital issue was the question of slavery. 
The 11 0. S. were, in order of secession, S. 
Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, N. Carolina, the first 
in Dec. 1860, the last In May 1861. The 
president was Jefferson Davis (q.v.l; the 


insists on the individual independence of 
each state or society in a common union, 
while federation insists on the supremacy 
of the common gov. Thus the Brit. 
Commonwealth, as at present consti¬ 
tuted, Is a O., as was the Ger. O. estab. at 
the Congress of Vienna, 1816. The dis¬ 
tinction is well illustrated hy the Ger. 
terms BundestcuU. a bond of states or 
federal state, and Stttaiesbund, a states 
bond or O. The Ainer. Civil war was 
fought not only on the slavery question 
but also on the profounder question 
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vice-president Alexander H. Stephens; 
and the secretary of state Judah P. Ben¬ 
jamin. The seat of the gov. was at 
Richmond. The constitution, adopted on 
11 Mar. 1861, based on the U.S.A. consti¬ 
tution, varied In freer Independence to the 
separate states, in the right of the Cabinet 
to seats in the two Houses of Cougress, In 
the prohibition of protective tariffs or 
bounties, and in the avowed upholding of 
the institution of slavery and rights of 
property in slaves. The Inherent weak¬ 
ness of the C. S. lay in their numbers, 
about half of those of the N. states, In 
railways, and In dnanoe; and, moreover, 
they were crippled by the overwhelming 
naval superiority of their antagonists. 
The brilliant military capacity of their 
generals alone kept the war going as long 
as it did. See United States, History. 

Confederation, political term, contrasted 
with or opposed to federation, for a form of 
union of individual states or societies. It 


whether the union should bo confederate 
or federate. The term C. has been used in 
constitutions which embodied the prin¬ 
ciple of subordination of a general gov. to 
regional govs. Thus It was used in tho 
Articles of Confederation of 1777 (United 
States); in the Union of Utrecht (constitu¬ 
tion of United Netherlands): In the con¬ 
stitutions of Switzerland from earliest 
times; of Germany from 1816 to 1867; of 
tho N. Ger. C. of 1867 to 1871; and of the 
Ger. Empire from 1871 to 1918. It was 
adopted by the seceding states in America 
when they called themselves the Con¬ 
federate States of America. But im¬ 
mediately after styling themselves ‘the 
people of the Confederate States’ they 
declared that their object was to form a 
permanent federal gov. The terms are 
treated as interchangeable In the Swiss 
Constitution of 1874, which is headed 
‘ Constitution f6d6rale de la Conf6d6ratlon 
Suisse.' The authors of The Federalist 
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itself did not dlstiofirniBli between the two 
terms, although they distinguished be¬ 
tween the two principles inrolved. To 
increase the confusion the Canadian Con¬ 
stitution, which when it is not federal is 
unitary, describes the gor. it sets up as a 
C. But if the use of the term O. is linked 
with the principles of the Artioles of Con¬ 
federation of 1777 and of the Confederate 
States and of the Ger. C.s, its meaning may 
be k^t distinct. See also Federation. 
See K. C. Wheare, Federal Oovemmenit 
1946. 

Confederation of the Rhine, name given 
to the union of the states which seceded 
from the Ger, empire in 1806, and were 
placed xmder Fr. protection. Napoleon 
adopted the title of protector of the C. of 
the R., which hod its cap. at Frankfurt. 
Its members Included Saxony, Wiirttem- 
berg, and Bavaria, and sev. lesser states. 
The confederacy at the time of its 
greatest power extended over a space of 
126,000 sm m., with 14,800,000 inhab.: 
after Napmeon's Russian campaign (1812) 
the power of the C. declined, find the 
whole structure fell to jiieces, 1813. 

Conference, L*Ile de la, see Faisans. 

Confession, in law. If the accused at 
his trial volunteers an unqualified C., that 
is conclusive evidence against him, but in 
trials on a capital charge he is generally 
advised to withdraw such a O. and plead 
not guilty. A C. made elsewhere than 
before a judge or on summary proceedings 
before justices may be conclusive, but Is 
only admissible in evidence where proved 
to have been made freely and voluntarily; 
and a C. is not free and voluntary if made 
as a result of some improper threat or 
inducement of a temporal nature held out 
by a person in authority, such as a com¬ 
mitting magistrate, a poUce constable, or 
the prosecutor. The accused’s master 
would not be a person in authority unless 
the offence was committed a^inst him. 
A C. following on a statement by a person 
In authority to the accused that he need 
say nothing to incriminate himself, but 
that anythfeg he might say would be used 
against him,Is admissible in evidence. A 
sacramental G. to a priest would probably 
be privileged from disclosure. Although 
a C. may be inadmissible, any facts dis¬ 
covered thereby, and so much of the C. 
as relates to those facte, are admissible. 
In arraignment, if the accused pleads 
guilty no further proof or trial is necessary, 
and the court proceeds to judgment on 
his *own confession.' 

Oonfassion, or more specifically Auri¬ 
cular Confession, is the discloRure of sins 
to a priest of the Church for the purpose 
of obtaining absolution. The practice 
was ordained by the early Catholic Church 
of a public C. of tl\ree mortal sins; these 
were murder, idolatry, and adultery. 
About the time of Pope Leo I (440-61) 
the list of mortal sins was extended so as to 
include aU crimes which under the Rom. 
law were punishable by death, exile, or 
severe corporal punishment. We should 
note, however, that there was a distinction 
between C. in Itself to a priest and the 
public eosomciogeaia, or penitential disci¬ 
pline for crimes. By the fourth General 


Lateran Council of 1215 it was laid down 
that it was the duty of every faithful 
member of the Ohuroh who had reached 
years of discretion to confess his or her 
sins to the priest at least once a year. 
This Is still binding upon Rom. Catholics. 
The great difference between the anct 
and tbe modem C. is that formerly great 
sins were to be confessed publldly and 
publicly atoned for, whereas now much 
emphasis is laid on the seal of secrecy. 
C. Is practised by the Rom. CJatholic, the 
Gk, and all oriental churches, and also by 
an Anglican section. 

Confession and Avoidance, in tbe lan¬ 
guage of pleading, means an admission by 
one party of the facts alleged against him 
by the other party, coupled with counter- 
allegations of fresh facts going to show 
either some justification or excuse, or a 
discharge or release, so as to avoid tbe 
legal effect of the admission. A plea in C. 
and A. may bo used either in the defence 
to a statement of claim or in the plaintiff’s 
reply to a counterclaim. A party plead¬ 
ing in C. and A. is not thereby prevented 
from putting in a separate plea called a 
traverse denying the facts confessed. 

Confession of Augsburg, see Adosburo, 
Confession of: Confession op Faith, 

Confession of Faith, reasoned statement 
of the religious beliefs and doctrines of a 
particular Church or body. The anct 
Christian O.s of F. are more usually called 
creeds, under which heading they are 
treated. Modern confessions begin more 
or less with the Reformation, when the 
leading Protestant reforming bodies 
formulated their doctrines. The first of 
these is the Confession of Augsburg, 1630, 
drawn up by Melanchthon and revised by 
Luther, who desired to define his position 
not only towards the Rom. Catholics, but 
also towards the followers of Zwingll. 
This was presented to Charles V, who liad 
summoned the diet of Augsburg to offer 
a fair hearing to all the religious parties 
of the empire. It expounded In plain 
teaching the doctrine of God and of the 
Son of God; of original sin and of justifica¬ 
tion ; it also dealt with the marriage of the 
clergy, invocation of saints, the celebra¬ 
tion of tho eucharist, and rejected, among 
other things, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. An answer to the oonfession 
from the Rom. Catholic Church evoked 
Melanclithon’s Apolog 5 % which was pre¬ 
sented to tho emperor but not received. 
Both the confession and the apology were 
pub. in 1531. The Articles of Sohmalkald 
were drawn up by Luther in 1536, the 
Confession of Wilrttomberg in 1552, and 
the Formula of Concord in 1580: together 
with the Augsburg Confession 
fonned the body of the Lutheran C. of F. 
A separate confession (the Oonfessvo 
TetrapolUana), Zwinglian in tendency, 
was presented at Augsbtu^ by Strasburg, 
Constance, Lindau, and Memmlngen; but 
the Zwinglian position was more clearly 
defined by the Confession of Basle, 1634, 
and the First Helvetic Oonfession, 1636. 
Calvinism was formulated in 1559 by the 
Gallioan Confession, presented to Ftiuicds 
II and Charles IX. The Second Helvetic 
Oonfession, strongly Calvlnistio, revised 
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in 156jk was accepted widely in Switzer¬ 
land, HnnsaiT, fmnoe, and Scotland as 
an aiithontatiTe statement of the doc¬ 
trines of the reformed Churches. In 
England Henry VIII held a convocation 
in 1636, at which ten articles wore drawn 
up aiming at a compromise between the 
old and new thool(^y. In 1638 a con¬ 
ference wa.8 held at Lambeth with envo 3 rB 
from the Lutherans; thirteen articles were 
formulated, but the Catholic reaction fol¬ 
lowed with the Statute of the Six Articles, 
1539. In 1649 Oanmer reouired all 
preachers to subscribe to the Articles of 
Religion, chiefly drawn up by himself. In 
1552 they were revised, and as the Forty- 
two Artiolos held the ground till their 
revision as the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, 1563, by Archbishop 
Parker and Guest, bishop of Rochester; 
the final revision was in 1571. In 1647 
the Westminster Confession, strongly 
Calvlnlstic, with predestination as its main 
characteristic, was drawn up. The clergy 
of the Bug. Church withdrew, and the In¬ 
dependents took little share in it. It was 
Presbyterian throughout. It was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Scottish parliament in 1649, 
and enforced throughout the U.K. The 
Baptists issued a Vindication of the 
Truth as a formulary of their teaching, 
they having been excluded from the con¬ 
ference which drew up the Westminster 
Confession. The latter, with the larger 
and shorter catechisms, has, with modifi¬ 
cations, remained the confession of Eng.- 
speaking Presbyterians (aee Presby¬ 
terianism and Scotland, Chtrch of). 
In 1673 Robert Barclay Issued a statement 
or Apology embodying the faith of the 
Society of Friends. In 1833 the Congre¬ 
gational Union pub. a confession which 
was prepared by Dr George Bedford, not 
as a confession in the strict sense, but as 
embodying general principles. 

Confessional: 1. Place for hearing con¬ 
fession of penitents. They are so 
designed as to protect the penitent from 
publicity and embarrassmont, and the 
priest from scandal or obloquy. 

2. The term is also given to the burial- 
plaoes of martyrs (who had ‘confessed’ 
Christ) and to the places of their tombs 
beneath the high altars of churches, e.g. 
the C. (or Confession) in St Peter’s, St 
Mary Major’s, and other Rom. basilican, 
which are sunken areas before and 
beneath the High Altar. 

Confidentiality. Eng. law recognises 
that in the interests of Justice there are 
occasions when certain communJcations, 
written or oral, should be regarded as 
confidential and therefore privileged from 
the requirement of being given in evidence 
in court proceedings. Communications 
between husband and wife are always 
privileged. CJommunications made In 
self-protection are equally privileged, 
e.g. a warning given by a master to his 
workmen not to associate with a former 
fellow workman dismissed for dishonesty. 
Communications as to affairs of state or 
ofScial communications between public 
ofiloers on public affairs cannot be dis¬ 
closed without the consent of the head of 
the dept concerned. The 0. of com¬ 


munications with legal advisers extends 
to all statements or documents concerning 
matters made the subject of professional 
intercourse; but communications made 
in furtherance of a common unlawful 
design are not privileged. The compul¬ 
sory disclosure or discovery of documents 
after action commences is no real excep¬ 
tion to the nile of C., such discovery 
being based on the principle that if the 

g arty makes the documents part of 
is cose they must come out sooner or 
later; and their purport ought, in ordinary 
fairness, to be divulged to the other party, 
that he may know what case he has to 
meet. Medical men may be compelled to 
disclose communications made to them 
even though imparted In professional con¬ 
fidence ; and the rule of privilege probably 
does not extend to communications made 
to clergymen; but judges have evinced a 
disinclination to enforce disclosure. In 
this latter respect Eng. law differs from 
that of Rom. Catholic countries and the 
U.S.A. In Scots law confessions made 
by a prisoner to obtain spiritual advice 
and comfort are, but confidential com¬ 
munications to clergrsTuen in the ordlnair 
course of their duty are not, privileged. 
A broad distinction must be noted be¬ 
tween statements made In answer to 
confidential Ingtiiries and those merely 
volunteered. The latter would only be 
protected if it were the duty of the person 
making the statement to volunteer the 
information contained In it: for the law 
does not protect idle gossip. Generally 
it may be said that whore a confidential 
relationship exists, e.g. as between master 
and servant, brother and sister, employer 
and employee, or perhaps intimate friends, 
there is a mutual duty to volunteer In¬ 
formation on anythii]^ which each of 
them ought to know. But whore there is 
no confidential relationship volunteered 
statements are not often privileged. 

Confirmation (Lat. confirmare, to 
strengthen), the sequel to baptism (q.v.), 
consisting of the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost as comforter and storeiigthener, and 
the laying on of hands (q.v.) by a bishop, 
t.o impart the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit. 
In the Rom. Catholic and Eastflom Ortho¬ 
dox Churches it is always accompanied 
by the anointing with oil. In the former 
It Is normally administered by a bishop, 
in the latter by a priest, though always 
with oil (chrism) consecrated by a bishop. 
In the Rom. Catholic Church it is ad¬ 
ministered, in the W., usually after the 
age of discretion, l.e. after about 7 years 
of age, when a child can discern between 
right and wrong; in the Lutheran Church 
between the ages of 13 and 16 years; and 
in the Church of England usually between 
14 and 18 years of age, though the Prayer 
Book only specifies the ago of discretion. 
In the primitive Church baptism and O. 
wore administered immediately one alter 
another, followed by Holy Communioii, 
even in the case of Infants, and this is still 
the practice In the oriental Church. The 
Rom. Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches teach that O. is a sacrament. 
Protestant Churches generally have aban- 
I doned it with episcopacy, suostituting an 
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admission to adnlt memberstiip of the 
Ooxupregatlon. The Anglloan Church has 
tended to waver between these two views 
(see SacjramentV, but the Hish Church 
and moderate parties accept the sacra* 
mental view of C. as conferring a special 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, and this Is 
the more common teaching found in the 
Church of England to-day. 

Confirmation. In Scots law the nomi¬ 
nation or appointment of an executor is 
not sufficient authority for him to ad¬ 
minister a deceased person’s estate. He 
must obtain from the sheriff a decree 
authorising him to act. This decree and 
the document in which it is Issued are 
known as C. In effect it is equivalent to 
the Eng. probate or letters of administra¬ 
tion. 

Confiscation (Lat. fUeus, the treasury), 
in its literal signification, means forfeiture 
of property to the Treasury, as, for 
example, in Rom. law the Lex Julia 
punished violence without arms by C. of a 
third of the offender’s property. In Eng. 
law C. of property, generally known as for¬ 
feiture, followed on conviction for felony 
(see Criminal Law); but the Forfeiture 
Act, 1870, abolished forfeitore for felony, 
although in certain cases the accused may 
be condemned to pay compensation up 
to £100. The expropriation of neutral 
ships carrying contraband of war (see 
Declaration op London) is practically 
the only other kind of C. now known 
either to municipal or to international 
law. 

Conflict of Laws, or Private Inter¬ 
national Law, the body of recognised 
principles for deciding cases where the 
private or local law of different nations is 
in conflict. Private International Law, 
or, to use Prof. Dioey’s phrase, C. of L., 
consists of the rules acted upon by courts 
of justice in determining (1) the limits of 
their own jurisdiction in disputes relating 
to foreign transactions; and (2) the appro¬ 
priate law, whether local or foreign, to be 
applied In a case which is within their 
jurisdiction. Most civilised countries 
concur, for example, in deciding cases on 
contract according to the law of the land 
where the contract was made. The 
question whether the courts of one country 
are guided by courtesy or by legal prin¬ 
ciple in applying foreign law to the 
decision of particular cases has given rise 
to much academic controversy, owing to 
the truism that the courts of one country 
cannot be legally compelled to respect alien 
legal principles. See Comitv. 

Confooal, having the same foci. In 
geometrv, a conic or conic section may be 
regarded as the curve formed by the 
Intersection of a cone by a plane, or as 
the locus of a point whoso distances from 
a fixed point called the focus and a fixed 
line called the directrix form a constant 
ratio, ciiUed the eccentricity. If conics 
have the some foci they are termed C. If 
an ellipse and a hyperbola have each the 
same two foci, they intersect at right 
angles. 

Confoleni, Fr. tn, cap. of an arron., in 
the dept of Oharente, at the confluence 
of the Vienne and the Golre. It has 


interoBting old buildings, including a 
ruined 12th -cent, chfi^eau. Flour Is 
manuf., and there Is a market. Pop. 2900. 

Conformable Strata are beds which 
rest upon one another in a regular manner, 
the bedding planes being parallel through¬ 
out. This shows that no strong earth 
movements took place between the 
deposition of successive strata, and the 
formation is conformable because con¬ 
tinuous and uninterrupted. When, how¬ 
ever, land is raised out of the water, 
denudation takes place, and should those 
strata become again submerged and new 
deposits arise, then the bedding would not, 
as a general rule, be conformable. See 
Unoonpormity. 

Confucius (551-479 BO), Chinese sage, 
b. Ch’tieh-fu, in the state of Ln. His 
family name was K’ung, personal name, 
Ch’iu, and courtesy-name Chung-ni; his 
clan being an offshoot of the state of the 
dukes of Sung. In C.’s 3rd year his 
father, who bad been a soldier of distinc¬ 
tion and valour, died, leaving his second 
wife, who was C.’s mother. 111 provided for. 
The name C. is a Latinised form of K*um 
F fl-tztl, the Master K’ung. In 532 C. 
married, a son, Li, and 2 daughters 
being the fruits of this marriage, in the 
following year he began to teach in his 
native state Ch’tiehli, having occupied 
the interval as a subordinate offleisi in 
charge of public herds and stores. Be¬ 
tween 531 and 517 he paid a visit to 
the cap. at Loh, where It is thought he may 
have met the great teacher Lao-tzfi. In 
the latter year he took refuge in the 
neighbouring state of Ch’l, for Lu was the 
scene of civil strife In which the reigning 
Duke Chao suffered defeat. On the death 
of this ruler in the year 610, Ting became 
duke in his stead, and when in 501 he 
appointed C. governor of the city of 
Chungtu he foimd that he had done an 
excellent service alike for his own house 
and for his subjects, for C., who was 
rapidly promoted to the Ministry of 
Works and later of Crimes, became at once 
the Idol of the people and the practical 
reformer of many outstanding abuses. 
Gov. grew strong: men grew loyal, and 
women gentle. Immorality and cor¬ 
ruption both vanished, and from far and 
wide men came to see a model state. But 
petty jealousies undermined his success, 
and a crafty gift to the duke of some 
beautiful dancing girls led indirectly to a 
rift between the latter and his oounsellor. 
Accordingly in the year 497 C. set out on 
his wanderings, which were destined to 
last till 483. With a Uttle band of faithful 
disciples he travelled from state to state 
and court to court, settling always where 
there scorned most obanoo of freedom from 
ersecution. I'ricnds and believers in 
is word were not lacking, yet it was no 
uncommon thing for his company to be in 
actual want and even in peril of their 
livos. At length there came a message to 
the teacher in Wei from the lO-yeor-old 
Duke Ai, who had succeeded Ting, bidding 
him return to his native place, which he 
accordingly did. It is improbable that 
he made any effort to pick up the threads 
of his old polltioal life. Ratlier he devoted 
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his last years to literature, to the collec¬ 
tion and exposition of the anct writings, 
and especially to the piecing together of 
his Ch*nn Chiu which recounts the annals 
of Lu from 722 to 479 no, and to which 
a peculiarly high interest was attached in 
the past as the only classical work of 
this greatest of Chinese sages. But to gain 
any insight into C.’s personality, it is 
necessary to turn to the many memorabilia 
compiled by his disciples, for the Con- 
fucian analects w’ere coUooted shortly 
after his death, and give a true pioturo of 
what the Master said and did. They 
should, therefore, be carefully distin¬ 
guished from that mass of legendary and 
apocryphal literature that later grew up 
roimd the name of C. as round that of 
every great religious teacher. And first of 
all it seems clear from the analects that, 
unliko other men of equal influence, C. 
was careful to disclaim any special com¬ 
munion with God. Indeed his conversa¬ 
tion was rarely of the natxire of divinity 
or heaven, and his answers to such ques¬ 
tions, as 'What becomes of man after 
death?’ or ‘What is the meaning of 
sacrifice to the spirits of the dead? ’ were 
always enigmatic or evasive. So deficient 
are his sayings in the fervour of the piety 
of a Francis of Assisi or in the belief in 
human progress and in a great social 
regeneration to come, that many regard 
Confucianism rather as a system of ethics 
than as a religion. Yet in the days of his 
misfortimes and exile he was supported 
by a belief in the reality of his mission as a 
preacher of the truth. He said once to 
his followers fearful for his safety: ‘After 
the death of King W6n, was not the cause 
of the right way lodged in me? While 
Heaven doth not wish this cause to perish, 
what can the people of K’wang do for 
me? ’ Further, he is said to have remarked 
of himself at the age of 70 that he ‘could 
do whatever his heart prompted, without 
transgressing what was right.’ But he has 
himsmf told posterity how he liked best to 
imagine his life’s work. Once a disciple 
was non-plussed when n certain ruler asked 
him to describe his Master. ‘ Why did you 
not tell liim,’ said C., ‘that I am a man 
who in his eager pursuit of knowledge 
forgets his food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who 
does not perceive that old age is coming 
on?* Thus he would have men picture 
him as a philosopher eager in the search of 
tnith, but it was always In the truth of 
this world, that is of the just relationship 
between man and man, rather than the 
truth of the Unseen and of what all 
sceptics regard as the Unknowable. 
‘Wuile you cannot serve men,* he once 
argued, ‘how can you serve spirits? ’ But 
the practical nature of his teaching is 
best realised in his emphatic assertion of 
the golden rule: ‘What you do not like 
when done to yourself do not do to 
others.* It seems that he stated it only 
thus, that is, in its negative form, but his 
writings make it clear that he also 
appreciated its worth in its positive and 
higher form: in one passage he regret® 
bitterly tliat ho hod not taken the initia¬ 
tive In obeying it. The formulation of 


this axiom of conduct illustrates his 
sympathetic knowledge of human nature— 
a knowledge that tother illuminates the 
countless epigrams and sententious max¬ 
ims upon which it is no exaggeration to 
say has grown the fabric of Chinese 
morality. Scattered up and down 
throughout all the Chinese classics they 
have upheld the standard of right con¬ 
duct to which every good citizen tries 
to conform. Here are a few of his say¬ 
ings: ‘A poor man who does not flatter, 
and a rich man who is not proud, are 
passable characters; hut they are not 
equal to the poor who yet love the rules of 
propriety.’ ‘What the superior man 
seeks is in himself; what the small seeks 
is in others.* ‘A man can enlarge his 
principles; principles do not enlarge the 
man.’ ‘In stylo all that is required is that 
it convey the meaning.* ‘Learning un¬ 
digested by thought is labour lost: 
thought unassisted by learning is perilous.^ 
C. devoted most of his time to the 
preservation and ‘ transmission *, as he put 
it, of anct literature, rituals, and music, 
which he considered essential for the 
advancement of civilisation and good 
gov. Before his time those who wanted to 
learn had to go to court archives which, 
due to constant civil wars, were rapidly 
being destroyed, and only scions of noble 
families were privileged to do so. C., as 
the first founder of a private academy or 
unlv., declared that ‘in education there 
should be no class discrimination’; thus 
he took the right of education and of 
being educ. from the bonds of the privi- 
leged class and made it possible for the 
poor and obscure as well as the rich and 
noble to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning. His Insistence on 

} )rinciple and virtu© rather on more 
earning enabled many of his disciples to 
become advisers to kings and dukes In 
many states. Shortly after the ©stab, of 
his academy many rival sohools were 
founded by other sages, but the fact 
that only his school has fl. throughout 
succeeding ages proves the soundness 
of his teaching, which has not only bound 
the Chinese nation as a cultural entity, 
but has also dominated the culture of 
China’s neighbours such as Japan. Korea 
and Indo-China, where up to the last 
century Confucian Classics formed the 
main part of national education. See 
also Chinese Literature. There Is a 
trans. of the Analecta by A. Waley, 1938. 
See. E. Chavannes, L68 Metnoirea hia^ 
toriquea, vol. v, ch. 47, for life of C.; see 
also K. F. Johnston, Confucianism and 
Modem China. 1934; Lin Yutang (ed.), 
The Wisdom of Confudua^ 1939; M. Collis, 
The First Holy One^ 1948; A. Doeblin, 
ConfneiuBt 1948; H. G. Creel, Confucius: 
the Man and the Mifth» 1951. 

Confusion, Circle of, see Circle of 
Confusion. 

Cong, Cross of, one of the chief treasures 
of the National Museum of Ireland, see 
Dublin. It is probably 12 th cent, 
metalwork and was originally made as a 
reliquary for a fragment of the True Cross. 

Cong6 d’Elire (in Anglo-Fr. ooTtcre de 
eslire) means leave to elect, and is applied 
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in England to the warrant or licenco from 
the Crown to the dean and chapter of a 
cathedral, authorising them to elect a 
bishop or archbishop, as the case may be, 
to a vacant see. 

Conger Eel (Conger), mnscnlar, vora¬ 
cious nsh of the family Oongrldae. In 
colour it is usually whitish below and a 
dark blue-grey above, whilst its length 
varies from 3 to even 10 ft. It has no 
pelvlo fins or scales, but its dorsal fin is 
continuous and stretches very far forward. 
These eels have wide mouths, sharp, 
closely packed teeth, and free tongues, 
and thoi^h their flesh Is coarse are quite 
edible. They are widely distributed over 
the temperate and tropical seas. 



THE CROSS OF CONO 


Congestion, localised excess of blood in 
the arteries, veins, or capillaries. It is 
to be distinguished from plethora, or 
general excess of blood. O., or hyper- 
aemia, may be classified as arterial or 
venous, active or passive, Inflammatory 
or atonic, functional or hypostatic; or if 
associated with different parts, as cere¬ 
bral, spinal, pulmonary, renal, hepatic, 
etc. Arterial or active hyperaemla is 
caused by the Increased flow of blood to a 
part: it may bo inflammatory, when the 
blood is in excess for the purpose of 
eliminating irritating substances; or 
functional, when it is due to the normal 
action of some organ. Venous or passive 
hyperaemla is caused by delay in the 
return of the blood to the heart; it may be 
atonic, when It is due to the enfeebled or 


obstnicted state of the circulatory system; 
or hypostatic, when It is due to the action 
of gravitation. The last two states are 
necessarily often associated. 

Active hypeiraemia may be caused by 
nervous disturbance due to emotion, as 
in blushing; by increased functional 
activity; or by local external stimulation, 
as the application of heat, poultices, etc. 
The symptoms are redness in the adjacent 

E arts and a throbbing which eventually 
ecomes painful. If long continued, a 
possible effect is hypertrophy of the 
tissues affected, owldg to the excess of 
nourishment; while a sudden hyperaemla 
may result in the rupture of blood-vessels 
and the exudation of blood into the neigh¬ 
bouring parts. 

Passive hyperaemla may be caused by 
loss of power in the heart due to old 
age, debility, or valvular disease. It may 
als«) be iuduced by the action of cold 
which constricts the veins and capUlarles 
without affecting the deeper lying arteries; 
or by applying a ligature or tight bandage 
to a limb or other part. The most 
dangerous conditions are occasioned by 
embolism, or the blocking of a blood¬ 
vessel by a fragment of tissue carried 
along with the blood stream; or throm¬ 
bosis, which is the sudden clotting of the 
blood at some point in the oonrse of a 
vessel. The smfaco symptoms of passive 
hyperaemla include a deepening of the 
colour to purple. The possible ofleots are 
exudation of blood into adjacent parts or 
necrosis of tissues owing to failure of the 
nutritive functions of the blood. 

0. of the lung is a stage of heart disease 
and of pneumonia, and may occur by 
reason of the settlement of venous blood 
in the base of the lung when the heart Is 
enfeebled by old age or the exhausting 
effects of fevers, etc., resulting in hypo¬ 
static pneumonia. C. of the kidney is 
active when there is irritation from 
drugs such as cantharides, or from 
mlcroblc poisons; it is passive in heart and 
lung disease or when the vena cam is 
obstructed by tumours. C. of the liver 
and digestive tract is a normal condition 
during the process of dl^stion. It may 
become excessive through the us© of rich 
or stimulating food. C. at the rectum may 
lead to the formation of haemorrhoids or 
piles. C. of the brain is often due to 
embolism or thrombosis, in which case it is 
known as apoplexy and Is characterised 
by varying degrees of loss of consciousness 
and paralysis according to the site of the 
vessels involved. C. is sometimes induced 
for remedial purposes, as in the applica¬ 
tion of poultices, hot air, etc. See BiER*8 
Congestion Treatment. 

Gongleton, municipal bor. of Cheshire, 
England, on the R. Dane, 8 m. SW. of 
Macclesfield. Its prin. manufs. are 
textiles and machine tools. Moreton Old 
Hall lies m. SW. of C.; it is a property 
of the National Trust. Dating from 
between 1559 and 1589, it is ^nerally 
considered to bo on© of the most perfect 
specimens of the 'black and white* 
architectural style in England. Pop. 
15,500. 

Conglomerates (from Lat. conglomeraret 
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to form into a ball) is the geological name 
for consolidated gravels op bonldery 
deposits, many of which were formed as 
beach deposits. C. consist of ronnded 
pebbles, which owe their smooth surfaces 
to attrition during transport in the 
water, set in a matrix of finer material. 
In some beach deposits the boulders 
and pebbles make practically the whole of 
the rock Emd the interstitial material Is 
reduced to the spaces between tho tightly 
packed pebbles. In other C. the pebbles 
are scattered through a rock composed for 
the most part of finer grained material; 
tho term ‘boulder bod' nan be used for 


the C. mouth, which was believed to be 
the outlet of tho Niger R., but the 
expedition ended fatally. Later 2 
expeditions under Cameron and Grady 
went to the assistance of Livingstone, who 
d. at Lake Banjmeulu. Cameron's ex¬ 
pedition led politically to the openit^-up 
of the country under the auspices of King 
Leopold, and in 1877 Stanley made his 
famous voyage down the C. from the Lna- 
laba to the sea. The actual source of tlie 
riv. is still disputed. Geographically the 
Lubudi, which flows Into the Lualaba 
above Bukama, is the headstream of the 
C., as from there to tho mouth of the C. 



THE HEADWATERS OF THE RIVER CONGO 


rocks wiUi a few boulders very much 
larger than tho particles making up the 
bulk of tlie rock. The pebbles hi a con¬ 
glomerate arc usually of hard and resistant 
rock such as quartzite, chert, flint, sand¬ 
stone, gneiss, or granite. C. may be formed 
also under continental conditions, by 
streams, as screes or talus cones, or as 
fanglomerates on the margins of inland 
plains. In some continentalG. the pebbles 
are less well rounded than in marine C. 
The form of the conglomerate bed may 
indicate the way in which it originated, 
as may the nature of the adjoining rocks. 

Congo, second riv. of the continent of 
Africa In point of drainage area (1,425,000 
sq. m.), and also in point of length (about 
3000 m.) whilst in volume of water it is 
surpassed only by the Amazon and the 
Mekong. The month of the C. was first 
discovered in 1482 by Diogo C&o, the 
Portuguese explorer, who estab. a settle¬ 
ment. Nearly 400 years later a Brit, 
expedition under Capt. Tuckey surveyed 


the riv. valley shows normal development. 
But if the source of the C. is to bo found In 
the headstream of its furtliest trib., the 
C. may be said to rise in a high table-land 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa at 
an altitude of 5000 ft. Its 2 head- 
streams, the Chozi and Chambezl, after 
their union, enter Lake Bangweulu, and 
on their exit at the S. corner are known as 
the Luapula, which soon hurls itself over 
the Mumbatuta Falls. With a breadth 
varying fi’om 300 to 1150 yds., the 
Luapula passes through Lake Mweru 
(2800 ft. high), and in its journey across 
the IMitumba Mts falls some 1000 ft. 
Soon afterwards the main riv. is Joined by 
the Lualaba and Lubudi, together with 
2 other streams from the W. Up to 
the Stanley Falls, 2 rapids only—^those 
at Nyangwe and Ukassa—^make tho C. 
unnavigaDle. Stretching now often over 
a m. from bank to bank, it receives from 
the K. the Lukuga, which drains Lake 
Tanganyika, and further N. the Lira and 
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ITrlndL coining from the forest tracts. 
The Middle C.. which enters the alluTlal 
plain of W. equatorial Africa at an 
eleration of 130G It., runs mainly in a 
westerly direction till it turns sharply 
southward near Bangala. Of the S. 
tribs. the Lomami, wbioh pursues a course 
mostly paraDel to the Upper G., la the 
chief, whilst the Lulonga joins the main 
stream many m. to the W. Other affluents 
on this side are the Kuki and the streams 
of the great Kasai system, including the 
Lukeni, Sankuru, Lulua, Ujima, and 
Kwango. Joining the Middle C. on the 
right or N. bank are the great Aruwimi 
and Iturl, which rise near Lake Albert 
and water the equatorial forests, the 
Rubi, and the Ubangl or Welle, which is 
far the largest trib. on tliis side. Below 
the Ubangl Is the Sanga, which flows Into 
the C. with a southerly direction. There 
are many lacustrine expansions along 
the Middle C., the last being that of 
Stanley Pool, which Is 1000 ft above 
sea level. This part of the riv. is navi¬ 
gable lor some 1020 m. Above Man- 
yanga, on the Lower C., there are about 
20 rapids in a course of 90 m. From this 
place to laangila, a distance of 70 m., the 
riv. is navigable, whilst below 10 more 
falls intervene. During tills part of its 
course the C. drops 850 ft. in 146 m. 
Round the non-navigable sections of the 
riv. railways have boon constructed to 
carry freight, €>tc. From Matodi to the 
Atlantic, which the great riv. finally 
reaches with a S.-westerly course, the 
distance is c, 90 m., and may be covered 
by ocean vessels. The O. alone of African 
rivB. can boast of a true estuary, the 
bottom being a great canyon extending 
100 m. out to sea and obtaining in some 
places a depth of 4000 ft below the normal 
sea level. At its mouth the O. is 6 m. 
wide. See T. A. Dames, The Wonderland 
of the Eastern Conoo, 19‘i2. 

Congo, Belgian, formerly Congo Free 
Slate and now a colony of Belgium. Its 
coast-line is only 25 m., but its whole area 
is some 925,780 sq. m. The B. C. is 
bounded on the N. by Fr, Equatorial 
Africa, on the NE. by the Sudan, on tli© 
E, by Uganda and Tanganyika., on the 
SE. by N. Rhodesia, on the SW. by 
Angola, and on the W. by the Atlantic. 
The central zone of the colony is a great 
table-land with on average altitude of 
3000 ft above sea level. It is a weU- 
waterefl country, covered with wooded 
savannahs and forests which grow in the 
riv. valleys, especially towards the E. and 
NE. of the state. The forest region, 
stretching from Lake Albert to the mouth 
of the Aruwimi, known variously as the 
Great Congo, the Stanley (from its dis¬ 
coverer). and the Pygmy (from the small 
people mliabiting it) Forest, covers an 
area of 25,000 sq. m. Insect and animal 
life of brilliant colour and every variety of 
form flourish. The long mt. chain, 
known as the Mitumba Mts., which 
has peaks varying in height from 6000 to 
10,000 ft, runs from the SE. boimdary in 
a N.-easterly direction to Lake Tangan- 
“ka. and then northward past Lake Kivu 

Lake Albert. The Bambara Hills, to 


the W. of Tanganyika, are an offshoot of 
this range. The W. slopes descend gently 
to the C. basin, but the E. face is often 
very abrupt. The Crystal Mts. follow the 
coast-line. N. of Lake Kivu, the W, 
shores of which are in the colony, are 
sev. volcanoes which belong geographi¬ 
cally to the Nile basin. The C. R., dealt 
with in another article, is the most 
I important physical feature of the state, 
as it is also largely responsible for its 
commercial development. liubber Is 
obtained from the lianas of the forest. 
Giant baobabs grow on the savannaJis, 
and in the forests many timber trees, 
such as teak, ebony, mahogany, besides 
bamboo palms and resin-yieldlng trees, 
and ^eat euphorbias and orchilias are 
plentiful. There are abundant plantain 
and banana trees, and in some parts 
cotton and coffee plants are indigenous. 
Crocodiles and hippopotami are found in 
great numbers in the riv., whilst red 
buffaloes and antelopes wander in tlie 
open country, and in the forests a great 
variety of wild animals abounds, including 
the chimpanzee and other monkeys, the 
lion, elephant, jackal, leopard, etc. 
Storks, parrots, and ibises are quite 
common, and terns, hawks, and herons 
are found by the banks of the C. Ants, 
mosquitoes, spiders, etc., exist everywhere, 
whilst dragonflies and butterflies are 
noted for their gorgeous colourings. 

The great humidity of the climate, 
combined with the heat, discourages 
European settlements, although in 1955 
there were 89,311 wliites, including 
69,813 Belgians: 2002 British; 4503 Por¬ 
tuguese; 258 8. Africans; and 1955 
French. Situated in the zone of the 
equator, the onn. variation of temp, is 
slight. The coldest month is July, the 
hottest Feb., the average ann. temp, 
being 90® F. In the W. of the colony ram 
faUs regularly between Oct, and May, the 
rest of the year being the dry season. It 
will theref oi*e be seen that along the lower 
reaches of the C. the period of heavy 
rains coincides with that of the greatest 
heat, BO tliat it is not surprising that 
fevers are much more prevalent here than 
in the central plateaux, where, moreover, 
the precipitation is dispersed fairly evenly 
over the whole year. The rainfall varies, 
rising sometimes to 38 in. 

Communication8. There were (1953) 
74,000 m. of roads (20,000 m. first dass); 
and 3100 m. of railway Mne stretched from 
Matadl, the most important port on 
the lower Congo, to Dole on the Stanley 
I’ool. There is also a line from Stanley 
FaUs to the Nile and from Stanley Falls 
to Nyanagwe on Lake Tanganyika. The 
R. (jongo (q.v.) is navigable from its 
mouth to Matadi (c. 90 m.) by ocean going 
vessels. The next 250 m. as fai’ os Stanley 
Pool (Leoi>oldvllle) is impeded by rapids. 
After the Pool, for 1000 m., os far os 
Stanley Falls, the riv. is again navirable. 
Together with the many and great tribu¬ 
taries, 6300 m. of waterways are open to 
shipping. Air mail services are well 
developed locally, and there are frequent 
services to Europe, to the Federation of 
Rhodesia, and to S. Africa. Wiretoss 
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fltatioiis are estab. at 150 points. Ajrrionl- 
ture is still very nndevoloped. Tbcjre are. 
however, ooooa^ coffee, nee, rubber, and 
tobacco plantations, and maize, manioc, 
and sugar-cane are also grown. Cotton is 
being Increasingly oultiyated and exported. 
Oil palms are abundant and supply an 
eyer-increasing trade in palm oil and 
palm kernels, Rich deposits of uranium, 
radium, zinc, iron, cobalt, copper, and 
copper ore are found in Katanga, especially 
the S. dists. Diamonds €ire found in the 
Kasai dist. and include both gem and 
industrial yarieties. Gold mines are 
worked at Kilo and the Mboga dist.. Lake 
Albert (30 m. K. of Kilo), and also at 
Ruwo in Katanga. Other minerals 
worked include manganese, zinc concen¬ 
trates, and tin. Large radium deposits 
occiu* in the EUsabethyille Prov., where 
the large copper deposits are found. 
Bakuma is the centre of a rich tin region. 
Diamond-bearing gravels are exploited in 
the S. The gathering of the caoutchouc 
from rubber vines is the staple industry. 
Other exports, 75 per cent of which are 
sent to Belgium, are ivory, palm oil, 
coffee, rice, cocoa, timber, and white copal. 
Food, machinery, clothing, and arms are 
the chief imports. 

The inhab. of the colony belong to the 
Bantu-Negro stock, but the small Pygmy 
bands, distributed in the great forests, 
probaoly are the survivors of the abori¬ 
ginals of Central Africa. In the E. there 
are a number of tribes of Hamitio stock. 
They all speak different dialects of Bantu, 
but most of them understand Swahili. 
Elaborate funeral rites and the propitia¬ 
tion of countless malignant spirits arc the 
chief articles of religion. The Bantu pop. 
is given at 12,026,159. Chief tns are the 
cap., Leopoldville, pop. 110,000 (16,564 
whites); Matadi (400 whites); Elizabeth- 
ville (11,006 whites), 

Cameron’s expedition in 1875 led to the 
formation of the Association Inter¬ 
nationale Africaine under the auspices of 
Leopold II, king of the Belgians. The 
association was to suppress slavery and to 
civUiso Africa, and a great Impetus was 
given to the movement by the discoveries 
of H. M. Stanley (q.v.) in 1877. In 1885 
the C. Free State was given international 
status by the treaty of Berlin. Before 
slavery could be suppressed, war took 
place between the Bel^ans and the Arab 
traders under Tippoo Tib. To aid the 
state to recover financially from the 
effects of the war Leopold adopted the 
concession system for exploiting the 
natural resources of the coimtry. The 
^stem led to many abuses and the C. 
Free State was formally annexed by 
Belgium in 1908. The state became an 
absolute monarchy. A governor-general, 
with civil and military powers, represents 
the king in Africa. At home a colonial 
minister, advised by a colonial coxmcil, 
now supervises the government of the 
state, which for administrative purposes 
is divided into 6 prove.; the prove, are 
divided into 18 diets., the dists. into 123 
ters. A unlv. centre has been estab. at 
Kisantu, and technical and agric. colleges 
have been estab., chiefly to educate 


recruits for the armed force of the state. 
European children (14,036) are educ. 
at 67 schools, and native children 
(1,053,119) at 24,577 schools (1953). A 
unlv. was estab. at Lavonium. near 
Leopoldville, in 1954, and another (a state 
unlv.) at Elisabethvllle in 1956. In 1927 
some ter. in SW. B. C., area 3500 sq. km., 
was ceded to Portugal in exchange for an 
area of 3 sq. km. in the C. estuary. The 
cattle country of Ruanda-Umndi, for¬ 
merly in Ger. E. Africa, is included in the 
Belgian administration of the C. xmder 
mandate from the League of Nations. 
See also Congo. There is a dearth of 
books in English on the Belgian Congo, 
but the Board of Trade and Foreign 
Office publications contain up-to-date 
statistics. Sev. travel books of doubtful 
value to the student have been pub. 

Congo, French, see French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Congo Red, see Dye. 

Congregation (Lat. cum, with, gregare, 
to gather into a flock), collection of people, 
the term usually being applied to those 
gathered together for pubuo worship. In 
the Rom. Catholic Church it denotes 
certain bodies of men—such as cardinals 
—who meet together with a special object 
connected with the affairs of that Church. 
Thus there is the C. of the Council, which 
enunciates the formal interpretation of 
the Council of Trent; the C. of the Propa¬ 
ganda, which looks after missionary 
affairs; that of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, which judges matters of faith; 
the C. of the Index, forbidding the reading 
of certain books; and sev. others. The 
term is sometimes applied to a body of 
men who undertake to observe certain 
rules, but are under vows less strict than 
those of the monks, as the Passionista and 
others. It also sifmifles a certain number 
of monasteries which band together in 
an autonomous federation: thus in the 
Benedictine order there were the C.s of 
Bursfeld and St Maur. The uni vs. are 
governed by bodies known as C.s, com¬ 
posed of all resident Masters and Doctors. 
The Congregationalists obtained their 
name from the fact that they believe in 
the basis of government being laid down 
by each C. for itself. 

Congregation of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, see Office, Holt. 

Congregationalism, name given to that 
part of the Protestant Church which, 
in organisation, is based on independency, 
in the sense that each body of worshippers 
or congregation is locally governed and 
answerable only to itself. It is one of 
the most Impoi^nt of the Free Churches 
in the United Kingdom, and occupies an 
equally important position among the 
Protestant non-episcopal ohmxxhes of 
the U.S.A. Regarded generally, it is one 
of the three great systems of eccles. 
gov. and organisation as contrasted with 
Episcopacy on the one band and Presby¬ 
terianism on the other. In England, the 
original home of the principles of C., its 
rise and development were very gradual, 
and began in a separatist movement from 
the Church as under the supreme headship 
of the Crown. In Mary’s reign small 
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secret congregations met under Protestant 
clergy, and without them if such were 
not obtainable; In Elizabeth’s reign these 
meetings increased and, realising that no 
real chance of reformation was coming, 
be^n definitely to arrange themselves 
in local bodies and conform only to what 
th^ held to be the real teaching of the 
N.T. Robert Browne (1550-1633) stands 
out as the most important figure and 
leader of the separatist Puritans; after 
great persecution he and as many of his 
oonfipegatlon as were able emigrated 
to Zeeland in Holland. Here they were 
tolerated, but owing to differences among 
themselves this community broke up 
Persecution In England gave them extra 
stren^h, but again differences arose 
Smyth, one of the Zeeland community 
became a Baptist, and a Baptist com 
munlty settled in England; John Robin 
son, whose views were identical in the 
main with those of modern C., differed 
from Robert Browne, and started large 
and for a time flourishing communities. 
During the Civil war the Independents, 
as they now began to be called, grew and 
estab. themselves widely and firmly, and 
had a great influence in resisting the 
estab. of Presbyterianism. The real 
hist, of religious liberty may be regarded 
as beginning at that time and through 
them. Cromwell was a follower and 
supporter of them, especially in their 

S oUtical views, and the Protectorate saw 
iem firmly settled. The Restoration 
forced them, with the Baptists and Eng. 
Presbyterians, into Nonconformity. The 
hist, of early C. is closely connected with 
the Puritan migration to America (see 
below). The Toleration Act, 1689, gave 
freedom of religious thought to all parties, 
and this was followed by a period 
of stagnation or apathy, not only 
confined to them, to be stirred to a greater 

S piritual enthusiasm under the inspira- 
on of the Methodist movement of the 
18th cent., when the numbers of Congrega¬ 
tional bodies increased enormously. The 
19th cent, was marked by a tendency to 
combination. In 1811 the Congregation 
Union of Scotland was formed, and in 
1831 the Congregational Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales. In 1896 the Congrega- 
tionalists and the Evangelical Union com¬ 
bined in Scotland. The Conmgatlonal 
Union is one of the prin. members of the 
Free Church Council, founded in 1893. It 
supports home and foreign missions, the 
London Missionary Society especially 
owing much to it. All social reform 
movements are supported by It. The 
Memorial Hall In Farringdon Street, 
London, Is the oflQcial centre. There are 
about 4200 churches and mission stations 
In Great Britain, with over 1000 churches 
In Brit, dominions: there are also churches 
in many parts of the European continent. 
The most recent (1956) statistics give 
220,000 members in England, 121,000 
In Wales, and 35,500 In Scotland. Tlie 
International Congregational Council first 
met in London in 1891 and was tully 
organised, 1949, with headquarters at 
the Memorial Hall, London. 

The hist, of Amer. C. begins with the 


arrival in 1620 of Wm Brewster, elder 
of the refugee Church in Leyden, whose 
small band founded Plymouth In the 
modem Massachusetts, thoxurti strictly 
this group were Separatists. The enthu> 
siasiri that marked the early years of 
Amer. O. waned and it was not until 
1734 that the ‘revivalist* work of Jona* 
than Edwards (followed by that of White- 
field In 1740) roused fresh zeal. But the 
Edwardian standpoint was followed by 
nearly fifty yeajrs of apathy, during which 
interest centred mainly on doctrinal 
controversy. The ‘New England Theo¬ 
logy ' of Edwards, BeUamy, and Timothy 
Dwight soon become predominant, and 
was generally in vogue at the beginning 
of the 19th cent. Tbo ‘Literal’ school of 
Chaimcy and Mayhew, however, rapidly 
prrew in importance, and as early as 
1806 was recognised in Harvard OoU^re 
as predominant. C. has never, however, 
made much headway in the S. states, the 
influence of the above theological schools, 
which emeiwd out of the old Oalvlnistio 
theology of the early New England 
settleis, being more or less confined to 
New England states. But it lias spread 
to the W., although It was not until about 
1850 that Amer. Congregationalists began 
to unite and to spread their distinctive 
policy In the W. states and ters. There 
has, in the last few decades, been a spread 
in the community of innovations In 
doctrinal opinions, and a wider diversity 
of belief, with the result that ‘ Evangelical * 
(popular sense) rather than ‘Calvinlstlo* 
18 the more appropriate definition of 
Amor. ConCTegational preachers and 
churches. Besides some 600 foreign 
mission churches, there are at the present 
date about 5500 Congregational churches 
in the U.S.A. More than 600 of them 
are la the state of Massachusetts, which 
is the stronghold of C., no other state 
reaching the 400 mark. The members of 
the body number 1,350,000. In 1931 
the Congregational Churches united with 
the Amer. Christian Church. In 1966 a 
merger was agreed with the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. See R. W. Dale, 
History of English Congregationalism, 
1907 ; A. Peel. A Brief Ri^oh of English 
Congregationalism, 1931; and G. G. Atkins 
and F. L. Fagley, History of American 
Congregationalism, 1942. 

Congress (Lat. congressus, an assembly; 
from cum, together, and gradus, a step). 
In its diplomatic sense a O. means a 
gathering together of sovereigns or their 
representatives to dlsouss questions of 
international interest. Famous C.s of 
the past were those of Munster and 
Osnabrilok, which resulted in the treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648, and at the end of 
the Thirty Years War; of Radstadt, at the 
end of the Sp. Succession war, in 1713; 
of Vienna, at the end of the Napoleonio 
wars in 1815; of Paris, in 1856, at the 
end of the Russian war: and of Berlin, in 
1878, at the close of the Russo-Turklsh 
weur. But the name O. has oome to be 
applied in Federal states to the legislative 
assembly which directs national or federal 
as contradistinguished from state or 
ppov. concerns (see article below). StUl 
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more recently the name has become associ¬ 
ated with the Indian Nationalist or Home 
Rule morement (see Indian National 
Congress) and the Trades Union C.. to 
which body are affiliated most of the Brit, 
trade unions (sec Trades Union Con¬ 
gress). 

Confirress, Library of, see Library of 
Congress. 

Congress of the United States, the 
National Lei^lature, consistinf^ of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
The Senate numbers 96 members, each 
state electing 2 members for a period of 
six years, one-third retiring every two 
years. The House of Representatives 
consists of 435 members from the states, 
elected on a basis of pop., including a 
delegate from Alaska, a delegate from 
Hawaii, and one resident commissioner 
from Puerto Rico. The C. is subject to 
the constitution, which it may not amend 
save by a two-thirds majority In each 
House, followed by approval by throo- 
fourthfl of the states in the Union; and it 
is not concerned with the executive 

S ower, which is decided by popular elec- 
on. Its legislative power is limited by 
the existence of the govs, of the individual 
states, which it may not overrule. The 
Supremo Ck)Ui*t of the U.S.A. has the right 
to nullify any Act of C, which is judged 
imeonstitutional. Within the constitu¬ 
tion the powers of C. are: (1) to levy 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises; (2) to 
borrow money on the credit of the 
U.S.A.; (3) to regulate commerce, foreign 
and interstate: (4) to establish a uniform 
rule of nationalisation and uniform laws 
on bankruptcy: (5) to coin money and to 
fix the standard of weights and measures; 

(6) to provide for the punishment of 
ooimterfeiting the seourities and current 
coin of the U.S.A. (a resulting power of C. 
includes the whole of the Criminal Code); 

(7) to establish post oliices and post roads; 

(8) to promote the progress of science and 
the useful arts; (9) to constitute tribunals 
inferior to the Supreme Court; (10) to 
punish piracies and felonies on the high 
eeas and offences against the law of 
nations; (11) to declare war; (12) to raise 
armies; (13) to maintain a navy; (14)tocall 
forth the inllitia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions; (15) to provide for organising, 
arming, and disciplining the militia; (16) to 
exercise exclusive legislation over the 
national capital; and (17) to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
lor carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. Within these terms O. has to 
deal with a vast amount of legislation. 
Bills are proposed by private members, 
and the committee system has been 
introduced for reporting on and sorting 
out those which merit Immediate con¬ 
sideration. The President has the power 
of veto (see Act). C. meets ouoe a year, 
but the President may convene one or 
both of the Houses in special session. 
The first session lasts from Dec, of the 
odd-numbered years until the summer; 
the second session lasts from Dec. of the 
even-numbered years until 4 Mar. C. 
oame into being after the adoption of the 


Federal constitution and arose out of 
the old oonttnental C. held siuoe 1789. 

Congreve, William (1670-1729), drama¬ 
tist, b. Bardsey, Yorks. He was eduo. at 
Kilkenny school, where he was a contem¬ 
porary of Swift, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin. His father was a lieutenant in 
the Irish Army and his father’s home was 
Lismore Castle. C. himself was 6. on the 
estate of his great-uncle on his mother’s 
side. Sir John Lewis. Intending to go to 
the Bar, he left Ireland and came to 
London, where he entered himself as a 
student of the Middle Temple; but be 
soon abandoned law for Uteraturo. He 
made his d6but as a man of letters with 
a novel, Incognita or Love and Duty 



WILLIAM CONGREVE 

Reconciled, 1692, pub. under a pseudonym. 
He next turned his attention to the stage, 
and his first comedy, Ttie Old Bachelor^ 
was produced, 4 years after it was 
written, at Dury Lane In Jan, 1693. This 
was sufficiently successful to justify the 
management in putting up, in Nov. of 
the same year, his second play, The Dovhle 
Dealer, which proved very popular. Some 
time after, Betterton and others of the 
DruiT Lane company seceded, and 
opened a new theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Melds on 30 April 1695, with C.’s Love for 
Love. This proved so much to the liking 
of the public, and consequently so profit¬ 
able to the managers, that C, was given a 
share in the theatre, he, for his part, 
undertaking to produce a play every 
year. With this condition, however, he 
did not comply. Indtwd, ho wrote only 
2 more pieces, a trs^edy, The Mourning 
Bride, played at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre 
In 1697, and a comedy, The Way of the 
World in 1700. The Way of the World was 
received coldly, but the author assured 
his sympathisers that he was indiiXereiit. 
His other literary work was the composi¬ 
tion of poems not of serious Importance. 
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He rendered eoziie aerrioe to }etteni by 
aasletiiie linden in bis trana. of JuTenal^ 
1692* and Vlrgdl, 1697» of wbichafisistanoe 
Dryden made due acknowledgment. 0., 
in company with Wycherley, vanbrngh, 
and Dryden, was severely mauled In 
Jeremy Collier’s Short View of the Jm- 
morality of the English Sttjm* 1698. The 
other writers kept silent—Dirden after¬ 
wards admitted the iustioe of the reproof 
—but C. replied in the same year in a 
pamphlet Amendments of Mr Collier's 
EcUse and Imperfect Citations (from C.’s 
plays), which Collier answered vigorously 
and effectively. 

C. had ample means, derived from sine¬ 
cures, for from 1695 to 1707 he was com¬ 
missioner for licensing hackney-coaches, 
an office which 10 years later he exchanged 
for the more lucrative commissionership 
of wine licences. In 1714 he exchanged 
this position for that of secretary for 
Jamaica, worth about £700 a year, which 
he held ooniotntly wltli a place in the 
pipe-office, that brought him in nearly as 
much. He had lived with Mrs. Broceginile 
—^thero were rumours that he married her 
—but on his death he left her a legacy of 
only £200, and left the duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, who did not want money, the 
bulk of his estate, worth about £10,000. 
The duchess spent £7 000 of the money on a 
diamond necklace. All this has pre- 
indiced C.’s reputation as a man; but 
his legacy to the wealthy duchess is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the money 
was destined for her daughter who was hte 
child. For how otherwise could he, 
without scandal, have transmitted it? The 
duchess bequeathed the legacy to the 
daughter, Marv. Mrs. Brace^rdle, to 
whom C. was faithful for 10 years, and 
who left liim for the wealthy Lord Scors- 
dale, had retired in easy circumstances 
20 years before 0. d. After 1710 C. was 
afflicted with bad sight and bad health. 
He met his death as the result of injuries 
received in a carriage accident, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

G.’s plays are chiefly remarkable for 
polished dialogue coupled with a cynical 
neartlessness and a fashionable licentious¬ 
ness. The IVay of the World, his master- 

f ieoe, scintillates with an arctic brilliance, 
n few plays is the art more adroit, the wit 
more polished; yet in few is there less of 
real human Interest. It was the fault of 
C.’s age, perhaps, that he could not deviate 
from the restrictions of artificial comedy 
into those broader scenes of life and that 
wider outlook which lift Vanbrugh, 
despite his inferior technique, almost to 
the level of C. C. has not the rohustaiess 
nor audacity of Wycherley, but in Ids own 
mode and sphere he is unsurpassed. The 
Way of the World ran for over 100 nights 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in 1923, and 
has been put on more than once in recent 
years. The long run of Love, for Love, 
revived during the Second World War, 
showed that C.’s popularity as a dramatist 
had actually, in 1944, reached again the 

S ltoh it once attained in his lifetime. J. C. 

[odges’s William Congrem: the Man, 1944, 
helps towards a better imdcrstanding 
of C.*s early sucoesa as a playwright 


and of his snbsequent motives and 
character, besides oonfirmlng railcms facts 
concemlng his birUi and youth. Hitherto, 
C.*s reputation as a man has suffered from 
Voltaire’s statement that O. referred to his 
own works as 'trifles,* and told Voltaire 
that he would rather be considered 'a 
gentleman who led a life of plainness and 
simplicity’ than a dramatist. But C.’s 
estimate of his own work, which disgusted 
Voltaire, was not due to false modesty 
or to snobbishness. 'Being a thorough 
artist and also a detached unambitious 
man, he considered the comedies which 
had made his reputation "trifles”; even 
Love for Love he thought "homely fare,” 
though for The Way to the World he mane 
no such apology.* There ore eds, of C.’s 
plays by A. C. Ewald (1887), W. Arcber 
(1912), and J. W. Crutch (1927). C.’s 
Complete Works, including the adaptation 
of Moli^re’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
Sqttire I'relodby, written in collaboration 
with Vanbrugh and Walsh (1704), ed. by 
Dr Montague Summers, was pub. in 
4 vols, in 1923. See Sir E. Gosse, Life 
of William Congreve, 1888, 1924; D. C. 
Taylor, William Congreve, 1931. 

Congreve, Sir William (1772-1828), 
inventor of the C. rocket which was 
successfully employed at the siege of 
Copenhagra, Lord Gambler’s engagement 
in the Basque Roads (1809), and at 
Leipzig (1813), where the Rocket Troop 
of the Royal Artillery did yeoman service. 
Besides publishing three treatises on his 
rocket, which was later superseded by 
Hale’s, C. patented many other inven¬ 
tions, including a process of colour 
printing, pyrotechnic improvements, a 
smoke-consnming device, and a gun- 
recoil moimting. 

Coni, see OuNSO. 

Conia, Conine, or Coniine (C|H„K), 
alkaloid contained in the seeds of the 
spotted hemlock {Conium maculatum). It 
is a colourless, oily liquid with a pene¬ 
trating smell, boils at 167* C., turns brown 
on exposure to the air, and is soluble In 
alcohol. It is strongly basic; the prin. 
salts are coniine hydrochloride and coniine 
hydrobromate. The alkaloid and Its salts 
are strongly poisonous; moderate doses 
produce motor paralysis without loss of 
consciousness, and larger doses cause 
death by paralysis of the organs of 
respiration. Small doses are valuable in 
acute mania, delirium tremens, and 
tetanus. 

Conic Sections, curves which ore formed 
by the intersection of a cone by planes in 
different directions. See QsoMirrBT, 
Higher Pure O. 

Conical Projection, system by which 
points, lines, and areas on the surface of a 
sphere or other solid are represented by 
oorreeponding markings on the surface 
of an enveloping cone. As the earth Is a 
spheroid, it is Impossible to represent 
aocurately on a plane map the relatlTo 
distances of points on the earth’s surface. 
A cone, however, is a surface which can 
be unrolled, or spread out on a plane, to 
form a sector of a circle. If, therefore, 
the earth is imagined to be enveloped by 
a cone touching a certain parallel of 
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lat., the distances on that paorallel are 
accurately rendered on the map when 
spread out» while t^e inaccuracy increases 
as the redone on the earth’s surface 
become more remote from that parallel. 
In such a map the meridians are repre¬ 
sented by straight lines converging to the 

S ole, and the parallels by circles having 
le vertex of the cone as centre. The 
method is particularly apphcablo to maps 
of the polar regions. 

Coniferae, most important class of 
Gymnosperms, consisting of about 400 
species of resinous trees and shrubs, 
now grouped under the families Pinaceae, 
Cupressaceae, and Taxaoeae. They are 
mostly erect evergreens, except larch 
(I^orix), and usually grow in dense forests 
in temperate and sub-tropical parts and 
mts of the world. Stems are usually 
freely branched, leaves simple and 
usnally small, flowers always unisexual, 
the male in cones or catkins on the main 
axis, the female in cones with naked 
ovules on the surfaces of the scales; 
fertilisation is by means of a pollen tube. 
The class furnishes softwood timber, 
resin, turpentine, tars, etc., and a few 
species produce edible seeds. Ste, W. 
Dallimore and A. B. Jackson, A Handbook 
of Coniferae, injcluding Cfinkgoaceae, 1923. 

Conil, Sp. vll. In the prov. of Cddiz, on 
the Atlantic, at the month of the Salado. 
It has sardine and tunny fisheries. Pop. 
6600. 

Conine, or Coniine, see Conia. 
Coningham, Sir Arthur (1895-1948), air 
marshal, b. Brisbane, Australia, and educ. 
at Wellington College, New Zealand, and 
at New Zealand Univ. Enlisted in 
Canterbury (New Zealand) Mounted 
Rifles, 1914, but after service In the 
Middle E. was Invalided out of the army, 
1916. Later he joined the Royal Flying 
Corps, serving with CTeat distinction in 
France as a fighter pilot. Commanded a 
flight of aircraft in 1925 on the first flight 
from Cairo to Kano (Nigeria), thus 
opening the way to an air route across 
Africa. Awarded A.F.C., 1926. Held 

sev. important posts before his transfer in 
1941 to the Middle E., where he was put 
in command of the air forces in Libya, 
later known as the desert air force, lie 
and Sir A. Tedder (q.v.) were the primary 
designers of the air side of the plan by 
which the action of all three services was 
integrated; for though such a system had 
long existed in tlieory, it was first applied 
in Libya. In Feb. 1943 C. was asaimed 
the work of concerting the air operations 
in support of the Brit. First and Eighth 
Armies in Tunis. With the acting rank of 
air marshal C. was then put in command 
of the NW. African tactical air force and 
continued to command the tactical air 
forces in the field in Sicily and Italy. In 
1944 he was appointed air officer com¬ 
manding the R.A.F. second tactical air 
force, which operated with the Brit, and 
Canadian Armies on the W. front. After 
the war he became air officer commanding 
in chief, Flying Training Command. 
Killed when travelUng as a civilian 
passenger in an aircraft, which was lost 
on a flight from the Azores to Bermuda. 


Gonisbrough, tn in Yorkshire, England, 
6 m, from Doncaster, celebrated for its 
mined Norman castle. Rhinoceros bones 
have been found here. Pop. 16,500. 

Coniston, vll. on the shores of C. lake 
in the N. Lonsdale div. of Lancashire, 
England. There are slate quarries in the 
vicinity. John Ruskin resided at Brant- 
wood, his property in the par., and is 
buried in the churchyard. Pop. 1100. 

Coniston Grits and Flags belong to the 
Ludlow group, which is the geolorioal 
name of one of the upper sub-divs. of the 
Silurian rooks in Great Britain. They 
occur in the Silurian area of the Lake 
Dlst., Cumberland, being named after 
Lake C. 

Coniston Lake, one of the smaller lakes 
in the Eng. Lake Dist., much visited on 
account of its natural beau^ and associa¬ 
tions by tourists from Grasmere and 
Ambleside. It is situated in N. Lanca¬ 
shire, 14 m. W. by N. of Kendal, with 
which it is connected by the railway, and 
9 m. W. of Bowness on Lake Winder- 
mere. The breadth is only 4 m. compared 
with a length of 6 m., the NW. extremity 
being overlooked by the round-backed 
landmark known as C. Old Man (2633 ft). 
Perch and trout are fished from its waters. 
Brantwood, once the home of Ruskin, 
stands some way above Its E. shore. The 
most picturesque view of the lake may be 
obtained from the rising known as Tam 
Hawes. 

Conium, see Hemlock. 

Conjeeveram, see Kanchipuram. 

Conjugal Rights, see Marriage. 

Conjugation: 1. Term in grammar 
applied to a verb to denote its different 
forms. These forms may be obtained by 
inflection or by the use of particles and 
other words, the latter giving the peri¬ 
phrastic form of the verb. Verbs are 
conjugated to express differences of voice, 
mood, or tense. 

2. Term used in biology for a process 
which leads to the rejuvenescence of cells 
or to the reproduction of their kind, and is 
common only to the lowest forms of 
animals and to plant life. Among the 
aniraalB to which this method of reproduc¬ 
tion is common may be mentioned the 
Amoeba, Paramecium, and VoriiceUa; 
among the plants, the Spirogyra. 

\ Conjunctions, in grammar, are words 
used as connectives between one word and 
another, or one sentence and another. 

Conjunctiva and Conjunctivitis. The 
C. Is a mucous membrane lining the inner 
surface of the eyelids, and covering the 
anterior surface of the eyeball, except the 
cornea (see under Eye). The former is 
called the palpebral, and the latter the 
ocular, part. The C. is very subject to 
inflammation of varying degrees of 
severity. The cause of this may be 
irritation from any cause such as smoky 
atmosphere or exposure to dust or too 
bright light. G. is often associated with 
I the infectious diseases, particularly 
measles. A highly infectious form of O. is 
prevalent in schoolchildren and is caused 
by the koohs-weeks bacillus. The eye 
becomes bloodshot and there is a watery 
discharge which later becomes purulent. 
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'rhls form ot 0. has long been known ae marabouts were not in lea^e with 
*pink eye.* It yidlds to treatment with heaven. The production of objects, 
penioUlln drops and penloUUn eye- which the rabbit from the hat is the most 
ointment. Bee aim Tbaohoma. familiar, has long been a fayourite, and 

Oonjuring, art of produoiDg apparently has had endless modifloations and elabora- 
miraculous effects by tricks or musioi», tions. In modem £!gypt the street and 
so as to deceive the audience. Thev may bazaar conjurers abound. Many of their 
bo done by sleight of hand and dexterity, tricks are performed with mirrors, and in 
combined with a momentary diversion of special oases hypnotism and tnought- 
the attention of the spectators tnduoed reading play a part. Disappearing figures 
by the performer. Large numbers of appeared in England as early as Ohaucer, 
tricks with cards, coins, etc. are per- and in the 16th oent. spectral illusions 
formed solely by sleight of hand: the were exhibited in the Ck>lo8seum. In the 
prln. basis of these is the concealment or 18th cent, a vanishing figure was produced 
rapid passing of a oard, coin, or small with the aid of mirrors in France. The 
object in or to the palm of the hand; illusion of unsupported figures floating in 
these tricks are elaborated by means of the air was first produced by the Ohinese. 
mechanical contrivances, objects con- Roger Bacon was said to have a speaJIdng 
oealed in the sleeves, etc., and with head of brass, and throughout the Middle 
specially made or marked packs, etc. Ages we have allusions to nmn’s feats of 
They are styled tricks of legerdemain or so-called magic and sorcery which are 
prestidigitation. Another class are those eclipsed by the white magicians of to-day. 
based on natural phenomena unappre- Few tricks have surpassed Maskelyne’s 
dated by the audience, such as the oneot * Vanishing Lady,* or his automaton, 
of combining chemical substances, etc. Psycho, and other performing figures. 
Further, many wonderful feats, especially See L. Hoffman, Modem 1877; 

of E. jugglers and conjurers, are attributed E. H. Jones, The Road to Endor, 1920; 
to hypnotism and the undoubted power H. Houdini, Paper Magic, 1922; W. 
of thought transference and suggestion. Goldston. Great Tricks Revealed, 1935; 
Elaborate code signals explain many other J. Maskelyne and A. Groom, The Book of 
tricks. Further we get the illusions Maaic, 1936; J. Maskelyne, FFAite Jfoflric, 
proper, the vanishing figures, automatic 1937; W. B. Gibson, Professional Magic 
figures, speaking heads, and all the for Amateurs, 1948. 
devices of the modem scientific conjurer Conkers may not be as old as horse- 
and wonder-worker. O. is often styled chestnuts or boys, but it is an anot corn- 
white magic, to distinguish it from bination of the two. Each player gathers 
sorcery or black magic. 0., or magic, is a horse-chestnut, bores It through the 
a veiy anct ai*t; the people of the E. centre, bakes it in the oven, and threads it 
delighted in and feared their magicians, on string knotted at one end. One player 
The Syrians and Babylonians, and holds the conker hanging waist high while 
especially the anct Egyptians, were the other strikes with his own. Players 
exceedingly clever conjurers. The anct strike alternately and the one whose 
Gks and Romans also delighted both in conker shatters loses. A one-victory 
C. and juggUug, and from ages past till conker which beats a *fiver* becomes a 
to-day the Hindus have been experts in ‘sixer’ and so on. 

the art. From China and Japan have Conkling, Rotooe (1829-88), Amer. 
come many elaborate and beautiful politician and lawyer, b, Albany, New 
tricks ^vith birds in cages, gold-fish, and York. From 1859 to 1863, and again 
the like. The mechanical figure has a from 1865 to 1867, he sat in Congress as 
long hist., and so has the production of Republican representative. His final 
spectral ngures or phantasms, obtained resignation was due to his election as 
by reflection on smoke or on mirrors. U.8. senator, a position he occupied for 
Considerable interest was aroused in fourteen years (1867-81). As regards the 
recent times by the offer of J. N. Maske- conduct of the Civil war and the treatment 
lyne of a large reward for on imitation of of the S. states he proved on energetic 
his famous box-trick; the result was a supporter of the policy of Lincoln and 
lengthy legal suit carried to the House of Grant, and consequently an opposer of 
Lords. The successful imitator won his Johnson’s reconstmctlon policies. In 
case, though his box was not the same as 1880 his vigorous championship of Grant 
Maskelyn^s. and his rivalry with Blaine (q.v.) led to a 

The wonders of the medieval sorcerers split In the Republican ranks. His 
were worked on many of the principles resignation of his senatorship took place 
developed and improved to-day, when in the following year. He had a pro- 
every branch of physical science, chemls- tracted dispute with Garfield on the 
try, optics, mechanics, and electricity is question of the New York patronage, 
called to the aid of the conjurer or illu- Conn, Herbert William (1859-1917), 
sionlst. J. E. Robert-Houdin (1805-71) Amer. biologist, ft. Fitchbmg. Massaohu- 
was one of the most famous of modem setts. From 1905 he was bacteriologist of 
conjurers. His Temple of Magic in Paris the Connecticut State Board of Health 
was the scene of many marvels, in which and director of the state laboratory. He 
he used electromagnetism; though a made a special study of the bacteriology of 
German, Dbbler, in 1842, was the first to dairy products, publishing sev. works on 
use electricity in his trick of lighting 200 that sublet. Other works include Evolu- 
candles at once by the firing of a pistol, tion of To-day, 1886; The Study of Cterm 
Houdin, it may be recalled, was sent to Life, 1897; The Study of Lifers Mechanism, 
Algiers by the Ft. Gov. to prove that the 1899; The Method of Evolution, 1900; 
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AffriculiurtU Bacteriologu, 1901; /Social I 
Heredity and Social Evolution—the Other 
Side of Eugenics, 1921. I 

Conn. Lougrh, lake in the co. of Mayo, 
Rep. 01 Ireland. The R. Castlebar flows i 
into L. C.» which empties itself into the I 
R. Moy. 

Gonnauffhty Prince Arthur (Arthur 
Frederick Patrick Albert) of (1883-1938), 
only son of Arthur, Duke of Connauf^ht 
and Stratheam (q.v.); b. Windsor Castle; 
married, 1913, Princess Alexandra Vic¬ 
toria, Duchess of Fife, whose mother was 
the eldest daug:hter of Edward VTI. Ho 
entered the army, serving in the lioer and 
First World Wars. Ho was Governor- 
General of the Union of S. Africa, 1920-4. 
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TUE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


Connaught and Stratheam, Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, Duke of CS.-iO- 
1942), lirit. prince, seventh child and third 
son of Queen Victoria, attended the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in 1866 
and entered the Royal Enrineers in 1868, 
being transferred to the Rmo Brigade the 
following year. He was made Duke of 
C. and §. in 1874. In 1879 he married 
Princess Louise Marguerite of Prussia (d. 
14 Mar. 1917). Appointed major to the 
7th Hussars in 1875, he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the Rifle Brigade in 1876, 
During the expedition to Egypt in 1882 ho 
led the Guards Brigade at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kehir, earning a threefold mention 
in dispatches and receiving at the same 
time the order of C.B. In 1886 he re¬ 
ceived the Bombay command, being also, 
by virtue of his office, a member of the 
govenior’s executive council, and in 1890, 
on his return, was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the S. dist. as a lieutenant- 
general, and three years later he became 
general. In 1900, when Lord Roberts 
went to S, Africa, the duke took his place 


as oommander-in-chief of the army In 
Ireland, and in 1903 was promoted field 
marshal. From 1904 to 1907 he acted as 
Inspoctor-goneral of the forces, and was 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
1907-9. In 1910 he represented the king 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Union Parliament in S. Amoa. In 1911 
he became Governor-General of Canada, a 
poet he held till 1916. In 1920 he went to 
India as the king’s representative to in¬ 
augurate the new prov. legislative 
councils of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. 
A study of his life, by Sir George Aston, 
was pub. 1929. He had three children: 
]>rinoos8 Margaret (1882-1920). wife of the 
then crown prince of Sweden; ITince 
Arthur of Connaught (q.v.); and Victoria 
Patricia, 6. 1886, who on her marriage to 
Capt. (later Adm.) the Hon. Alexander 
R. M. Ramsay in 1919 was authorised to 
renounce her title of princess. 
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Connaught (Connacht), W. prov. of the 
Rep. of Ireland, comprising the cos. of 
Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon, and 
QaJway. Aiea 6610 sq. m. See articles 
on individual cos. for pop. and topo- 
giaphy. 

Connaught Rangers. The old 88tb 
Foot was raised in Connaught in 1793, to 
which circumstance it owed its title. In 
1881 the old 94th Foot was linked to the 
88th under the title of the C. R. In con¬ 
sequence of tlie inauguration of the Irish 
LTee State some Irish regiments were dis¬ 
banded in 1922, the C. R. being one. The 
regiment was with Abercrombie in the 
1801 Egyptian campaign, and had 12 
honours for the Peninsuliir war. It went 
through the Crimean campaign and helped 
to restore order in the Central Pro vs. 
during the Indian Mutiny. In 1877-9 it 
was fighting in S. Africa, and again 1899- 
1002. During the First World War it 
raised 6 battalions which fought in 
France, Flanders, Macedonia, Gallipoli, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia. See H. N. 
Jourdaln and E. lYoaer, TJtc Connaught 
Rangers (3 vols.), 1924-8. 

Connecticut, one of the six of the New 
England states and of the original thirteen 
smt^ of the U.S.A. It is bounded on the 
W. by New York, on the N. by Massochu- 
sette, on the E. by Rhode Is., and on the 
, J®* Sound, the area, including 

land and inland waters, being 5000 sq. m. 
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The chief rive, all flow In a southerly oarpets» hosiery, leather, hoots and iOioes; 
direction through gently undulating firearms, ammunition, cutlery, textiles, 
lands. The W. section rises to 2^55 ft at hardware, Jewellery, chemicals, hate, 
Bear Mt and includes the Litchfield Hills, boats, and wire products. C. ranks high 
There are three riv. valleys of Importance in the matter of education. Yale Unlv. 
in the state—the Thames, Housatonio, has over 1000 teachers and 8000 students; 
and the Connecticut—each of the rlvs. the Wesleyan Unlv. and the O. College for 
of which has numerous small tribs. C. Women are other important colleges. O. 
was ravaged by disastrous floods in 1965, is said to have been the first community 
but is rapidly rebuilding affected tns and in the world to form a written constitution 
cities. The E. of C. consists mainly of by a social compact. This constitution 
hills with narrow and deep riv. valleys, was confirmed by Charles II in 1662. 
In the N. the country is mountainous, but The General Assembly consists of the 
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the valley of the C. R. is broad and Senate of 36 members and the House of 
fertile, being mostly of Triassic formation. Representatives of 279 elected for two 
whereas the greater part of the rest of the years. The prin. cities ore; Hartford, 
state consists of rocks of granite and 177,390; New Haven, 164,443; Bridge- 
gneiss. Sandstone and feldspar are port, 158,700; Waterbury, 104,480; Stam- 
q^uarried at Portland. The climate of the ford, 74,290; New Britain, 73,726; 
state Is subjected to extremes of heat and Nonvalk, 49,600; and Meriden, 44,088. 
cold, w'hile the soil in the N. part Is fertile. The pop. of C. is 2,007,280. See O. 
and in the S. sandy. 1,900,000 ao. are Shepard, ConTiedicui, Past and Present^ 
classified as forest land. A^oulture is 1939. 

restricted to general farming and the Conneotiout River, largest riv. (345 m. 
growing of specialised crops. The best long) in New England, U.S.A. Rising in 
lands are In the C. lowlands, where shade- the extreme N. of New Hampshire, it 
grown tobacco is extensivmy cultivated, forms a boundary between that state and 
Hay is one of the most important products, Vermont, crosses Massachusetts, and 
and dairy produce and fruit farms are also finally G., where it enters Long Is. Sound 
a source of wealth, and some cereals are at Saybrook, 30 m. E. of New Haven, 

S own. C. is a very important manu- Its general course is always southerly. 

cturing state, and its position, together For ships of light draught it is navigable 
with the facilities afforded by its rivs., has as far as Hartford (50 m. up). Extensive 
largely contributed to this. Its manufa. hydro-electric and flood-control projeots 
ore many and varied, the chief being include a now dam at Wilder, Vermont, 
brass, cotton, silk, and woollen goods; and Fifteen Mile Falls Dam at Barnet, 
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Vermont. The lower vaHoy is a rich agrric. 
region; onions and shade-grown tobacco 
are produced in Massachusetts and C. 

Connective Tiseue, tissue of mesodermal 
orl^ present in every organ of the body 
and binding together and supporting the 
other elements of an organ. O. 'T. is 
composed mainly of inter-cellular sub¬ 
stance with ooUaginous or white, elastic 
or yellow fibres, arraiwod in bundles or 
lattioe-like patterns. Fatty tissue is also 
present in 0. T. The density and 
stren^h of O. T. vary with the stresses 
and strains it has to bear in performing its 
function. See also Tisstric. 

ConnellcviUe, city of Fayette oo. in 
SW. Pennsylvania, U.S.A., situated on 
Youghiogheny R. and served by sev. 
railways. Here most of the coking coal 
for iron smelting in America is produced. 
There are many manufactories. Pop. 
13,300. 

Connemara (the Bays of the Ocean), 
known also as Ballynahinoh, forms the 
westernmost div. of oo. Galway, Rep. of I., 
and is itself subdivided into .Toyce co. In 
the N., C. proper in the W., and lar- 
Connaught in the S. In length it reaches 
for 30 m. whilst its breadth varies from 16 
to 20 m. It is noted for its quarries of a 
green variety of marble. Kelp gathering 
and weaving are important local indus¬ 
tries; tourists and artists are attracted by 
its wild scenery of bogs and mts, lakes and 
inlets, whilst anglers are oertain of good 
sport. 

ConnersviUe, city, cap. of Fayette co., 
Indiana, U.S.A., on Whitewater R., 20 m, 
SW, of Richmond. It is a railway centre 
with machine shops, and manufs. auto¬ 
mobiles and parts, metal products, and 
kitchen equipment. Pop. 16,600. 

Gonn6table de France, name used at 
different periods in Fr. hist, for different 
offices. Under the early kings it was 
applied to a dignitary at court, but in the 
reign of Philip II the commander-in-ohlef 
of the army was known as the C. Snch 
was the C. until Richelieu removed him in 
1627. But Napoleon revived the office in 
1804, giving it to his brother Louis. It 
was finally done away with when the line 
of Bourbons was restored, 

Connington, J. J., pseudonym of Alfred 
Walter Stewart (1880-1947). scientist and 
detective story writer, 6. Glasgow, son of 
a prof. Educ. at Glasgow Unlv. and 
Marburg, he became Prof, of Chemistry at 
Queen’s Univ., Belfast. His Recent 
Advances in Organic Chemistry^ 1908, went 
through sev. ede. A few of his many 
popular detective stories are NordcnholVs 
Milliovs, 1923, Murder in the Maze. 1927, 
The Two Tickets Puzzle, 1930, The, Ha-Ha 
Case, 1934, For Murder Will Speak, 1938, 
and Jack-in-the-Box, 1944. Alias J, J, 
Connington, 1947, is an autobiography. 

CpnnoUy, James (1870-1916), Irish 
Socialist and rebel, 6. near Clones, co. 
Monaghan. He was the son of a labourer, 
who in 1880 took his family to Edinburgh. 
He worked as a ‘devil’ in the Evening 
J^ews office, then in a bakery and a 
mosaio-til e fa ctory; then was in turn 
tramp, navvy, and pedlar. He returned 
to Edinburgh as corporation dustman. 


I He Joined the Social Democratic Federa- 
i tlon and wont to Ireland in 1896 as their 
I emissary. He estab. the Irish Socialist 
and Republican party, lectured in Great 
Britain and the U.S.A., and returned to 
Ireland in 1910. With James Larkin he 
organised a strike of transport workers, 
1913. Three years later he took part in 
the Easter Week rising in Dublin. Cap¬ 
tured by the Brit, he was executed at 
Kilmainham Jail, 12 May 1916, See 
R. M. Fox, JameA Connolly: the Fore¬ 
runner, 1947. 

Connor, Ralph pseudonym of Charles 
William Gordon (1860-1937), Canadian 
clergyman and novelist, 5. Glengarry, 
Ontario. He was eduo. at Toronto Univ., 
studied divinity at Knox College, and was 
ordained in 1890. From then to 1803 he 
did excellent work as missionary among 
the lumbermen and miners in the Rocky 
Mts. and it Is on the experiences gleaned 
during these years of service and adven¬ 
ture that most of his works of fiction ore 
based. Of his novels the best known are 
Black Rock, 1898; The Sky Pilot, 1899; 
The Pilot at Swan Creek, 1905; The Dawn 
by Oalilee, 1909. His later works included 
7'he Arm of Gold, 1933; 7'he Girl from 
Glengarry, 1934; The Rebel Loyalist, 
1936; He Dwelt Among Us, 1936. His 
Autobiography appeared in 1938. 

Connotation and Denotation, words used 
with reference to terms or names. The 0. 
of a term implies certain qualities 
possessed by the object of which the term 
is a name. Comprehension and intension 
are words used to express the same thing. 
The D. of a term shows how many parti¬ 
cular objects the name can be applied to, 
‘extension’ being used ae synonymous 
with D. For example, when the term dog 
is used the C. of that term implies certain 
characteristics as to size, hairy coat, 
shape of the animal, fidelity, and other 
attributes, and it could not be applied to 
anything else which did not possess all 
these attributes in conjunctloii. That is 
to say the word dog, when used, calls up 
certain attributes to anyone hearing the 
term. The D. of this same term dog is 
the number of particular animals to which 
this name can be applied, which, of course, 
excludes everything not possessing the 
essential characteristics necessary to place 
it in this class. The G. of a term deter¬ 
mines its D. Thus, when the term dog is 
used it can he applied to all animals 
having hairy coats, a particular size, 
shape, and certain other characteristics. 
If, however, the C. Is increased, the D. is 
decreased. So the term white dog, which 
adds another quality, namely white, will 
apply to fewer animals, as all dogs of other 
colours will be excluded. All terms have 
D., but proper names are generally 
thought to have no O. in that they do not 
imply any particular attributes. 

Conodonts, mloroscopio translucent 
toothlike fossils which occur mainly in 
Paiaeozoio rocks. They differ from 
ecoleoodonts (the siUco-chitinous teeth of 
polychoete worms) in being composed of 
calcium pbosphate. Though their zoo¬ 
logical affinities are uncertain, they are 
useful as index fossils. 
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Oonolly, John (1794-1866), physician, rendered deroid of practical sigmtflcance 
6, Market Xlasen, Lines. He studied since the Conveyancing Act, 1874, pro- 
medicine at Edinburarh; M.D„ 1821. He vided that the fees of 0. should descend 
practised at Chichester and at Stratford- in all respects in the same way as fees of 
on-Avon. In 1827 he went to London heritogre. 

and was prof, of the practice of medicine Conqulstadores (Sp. 'conquerors*), col- 
at Univ. CoUegre from 1828 to 1830, when lectlve term for the Sp. conquerors of 
he moved to Warwick and was appointed America. The title is applied especially 
visiting inspector to Warwickshire asy- to the great leaders who conquered the 
lums. In 1832 he co-operated with Sir natives of Peru, Mexico, and other parts 
Charles Hastings and Sir John Forbes in of Sp. America, such as Cortes, Bilbao, 
founding the Provincial Medical and Almagro, and Pizarro. 

Surreal Association (afterwards British Conrad 1 {d. 918), Ger. king, elected to 
Medical Association, q.v.). In 1838 he the throne in ad 911 as the direot line of 
moved to Birmingham and in 1830 to the Carlovingians was extinct. He be- 
Hanwell, where he was resident physician longed to a distinguished Franconian 
to the Middlesex Asylum until 1844, and family. His reign was a succession of 
afterwards visiting physician. Here he wars. Both the Magyars and Normans 
introduced humane methods of treatment from without and the stem-duchies from 
and dispensed with mechanical methods within effectively opposed his schemes of 
of restraint. His best works wore unification, and later the Bavarians and 
IndicatioTiB of Insanity» 1830; Construction Swabians waged continuous warfare with 
and Oovemm&nX of Jjunalic Asylums, 1847: him. 

Treaimentof ih,e Insane tvitfumi Mechanical Conrad II (c. 990-1039), emperor of the 
Restraint, 1856. See memoir by Sir J. Holy Rom. Empire, and founder of the 
Clark, 1869. Franconian or Salian line, was a descen- 

Conon: 1. Qk mathematician, fl. at dant of Otto the Great. In 1024, on the 
Alexandria about 250 BC. He is said to deathof Henry IT, C. was crowned king by 
have named the constellation known as his chief supporter, the archbishop of 
Coma Berenices (q.Y.). Mainz; but he had to deal with many 

2. Athenian admiral, played a con- rival claimants. In the following year C. 
spicuous part in the latter half of the assumed the Lombard crown at Milan, and 
Peloponnesian war, when the glory and after defeating the inhab. of Pavia and 
supremacy of his native city were already Ravenna was crowned emperor at Rome 
waning. In 406 bo he was chosen as in 1027 by Pope John XIX. In 1032 he 
one of the 10 commanders who succeeded acquired Lusatia, having worsted the 
the fallen Alclbiades. After the disas- Poles in sev. engagements, and the next 
trouB defeat at Aegospotami in 404 bo, year he was duly crowned King of 
C. was obliged to seek refuge with his Burgundy at Peterlingen. 
friend Evagoras, King of Cyprus. When Conrad III (1093-1152), Ger. king, and 
war broke out between Persia and founder of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
Sparta, C., together with the satrap was actually chosen King of Italy in 1128, 
Phamabazus, became commander of the but, finding it impossible to make good 
Persian fleet, and in 394 regained his his claims against those of Lothaire of 
former reputation by overcoming the Saxony, he finally recognised the suprem- 
Spartans off Cnidus. But his noblest acy of the latter in 1135. Howevei% 
acts of patriotism were the restoration of Lothaire d. two years later, and in 1138 
the long walls and of the fortifications of the Ger. princes, fearing the growing 
the Piraeus, and the expulsion of the strength of the Guelph party, offered him 
Lacedaemonian harmosts from many of the crown. During his reign Saxony, 
the seaboard garrisons of the Aegean. Burgundy, and Bavaria were in a state 
Some say he d. in Cyprus about 390, of continuous civil disorder. Meanwhile 
others that Tiiibazus, the Persian, had Italy was also a prey to the quarrels of 
him assassinated, when he came on an the Guelphs and Ghibellines and other 
embassy from Athens, as a proof of his factions. Subsecmently C. went on a 
loyalty to Sparta. crusade, but loft Palestine in 1148 broken 

'Conqueror,* name of many Brit, in health and d. at Bamberg, 
battleships. The most famous were those Conrad IV (1228-54), Ger. king, was the 
of Bosoawen’s victory in Lagos Bay son of Frederick II. Chosen king in 1237, 
(1679), of Byron’s action with d’Estaing he subsequently led the anti-papal party 
(1779), and of Rodney’s encounters with on his father’s behalf during the Ger. wars, 
do Guichen (1780) and de Grasse (1782). After his father’s death (1250), leaving his 
There was also a C, at Trafalgar (1805), dominions in a state of anarchy, O. 
and at the capture of Simonoseki, Japan marched into Italy, captured Capua and 
(1864). A dreadnought of this name was Naples, and was preparing to return to 
built in 1911-12 and fought at Jutland Germany with a large army when he d, 
(1916). of fever. 

Conquest (Lat. conqueri, to obtain). In Conrad V, see Conradin of Swabia. 
Soots, law, heritable property which Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924) novelist 
came into a person’s possession by writing in Eng., o. at Berdlczew in Podolia, 
purchase, gift, or in any other way Ukrainian prov. of Poland then under 
unconnected with his capacity of heir, Russian rule. He was the only child of 
from a stranger, or from a relative to Apollo Nalegz Korzeniowski and his wife 
whom he would not by law have sue- Evelina Bobrowska, and was christened 
ceeded, is called C. But the distinction Jdsef Teodor Konrad Nalecz Korzeniowski. 
between C. and heritage proper has been His parents were of the landowner class. 
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and his father was involved in the secret 
national Polish movement. When C. was 
3 hls father was arrested and exiled to N. 
Knssia, his wife and child being allowed to 
go with him under the same conditions 
of banishment. C.’s mother d. in exile In 
1865; 2 years later his father, a sick man, 
was given condittonfil parole, and he d. 
in Cracow in 1869, leavLog the orphaned 
C. in the care of his maternal uncle. 
Tadeusz Bobrowski. Between the a^es of 
15 and 17 C. astonished bis uncle by 
expressing a determination to go to sea, 
a strange calling to people belonging to 
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an inland coimtry and devoted to agric. 
pursuits, but he persisted and in the 
autumn of 1874 ho travelled to Marseillos 
to become a seaman. After some ex¬ 
perience on 2 sailing ships, he became 1 
of a syndicate of 4 young men who 
bought the 60-ton Trmiolino and sa.iled 
her on contraband activities until she was 
deliberately wrecked as described in a 
chapter in The Mirror of the. Sea (the vol. 
of Memories and Impressions pub. in 
1906). More of this phase of C.’s life is 
told in the story The Arrow of Gold, 1919. 
C.’s first Eng. ship was the Mavis, which 
ho joined at Marseilles in April 1878, and 
it was aboard that vessel that ho arrived 
at Lowestoft 2 months later and saw 
England for the first time. After some 
coastal trips in another ship, he joined, 
as ordinary seaman, a ‘wool-clipper* 
sailing to Australia; returning to London 
on a steamship in 1880 ho passed exami¬ 
nation as mate in June of that year. 
From then on ho served as officer on sev. 
ships, voyaging to many parts of the world, 
particularly across the Indian Ocean, and 


in and around the Malay Archipelago and 
the gulf of Siam. These are, more or less, 
the scenes of some of his best-known 
stories; Almav^'s Folly 1895; An 
Ovicast of the Islands, 1896; The Nigger 
of the, ‘Nardssfm*, 1897; Lord Jim 1900; 
Y<mih and The End of the Tether, 1902; 
Typhoon and Falk 1903; The Secret 
Sharer and Freya of the Seven Isles (pub. 
in *Twixt Lana arid Sea), 1912; Victory 
1915; 2'he Shadow Line, 1917; The 
Rescue, 1920; and others. C. became 
a naturalised Brit, subject on 19 Aug. 
1886, and on 11 Nov. 1886 he obtained 
his master mariner’s certificate. His 
account of his seamanship examinations 
is given in A Personal Record, 1912; 
which contains, in C.’s revealing yet 
reticent way, reminiscences of both hls 
life at sea and his youth and ancestry 
in Poland. His last ship was tho Torrens, 
a renowned sailing vessel, which he left in 
Oct. 1893. 

Because many of C.'s stories have a 
setting of tho sea and ships, based very 
often on his own experiences, ho has 
frequently been regarded as a sea-stoiy 
writer only; but even those stories most 
concerned with ships and seamen are 
grounded in C.’s deep insight into human 
character and the relation of man’s 
innate waywardness and weakness to the 
simple virtues of fidelity and courage. In 
stories like Lord Jim, Youth, The Secret 
Agent, and Victory, Indeed in almost all 
C.’s writinM, tho reader is brought face 
to face with man alone against the forces 
of nature or fate, against evil fellow 
beings, or against a flaw in his own being. 
The ui^queness of C. in Eng. fiction owes 
much to an outlook and temperament 
peculiar to his origins, and his glowing, 
convincing witing style to tho fact that 
Eng, was not his native language. Ho 
belongs both to romanticism and realism; 
his descriptions of people and places, 
rich in colour and simile, make one liter¬ 
ally see what is happening, and, for all the 
grandeur of his language, he can be 
detached to tho point of irony. C. began 
writing in 1890 {Almayer’s Folly), while 
in the Belgian Congo tree State through 
which he travelled to take command of a 
riv. steamer; from his experiences there 
he was physically weakened but psycho¬ 
logically awakened. Years later he gave 
hls Congo story in one of his finest books. 
Heart of Darkness, 1920, which evokes 
with bitter irony tho tragedy of the lost 
souls, white or block, in that torrid, fever- 
ridden land in the early days of its 
‘development.* Almayer's Folly, having 
been rood by Edward Garnett, was pub. 
in April 1895. Encouraged to continue 
writing, C. settled down to a shore life, 
marrying Miss Jessie George of London 
in 1896; they had 2 sons, Borys, b. 1899, 
and John Alexander, b, 1906. His early 
books wore appreciated by a discriminat¬ 
ing public and i)raised by eminent writers; 
but none of his books attracted a wide 
circle of readers until Chance, 1913; which 
has been called the most Eng. of his books, 
yet is essentially a C. novel both in theme 
(the ‘ aloneness ’ of de BarraL the financial 
swindler, of hls daughter Flora, and of 
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Capt. Anthony) and In constraotlon 
(the shifting time sequenee and the 
changing presentation from the points of 
view of different oharaoters, including 
the 'narrator/ Marlow, who figures in 
other 0. stories). Part of the action of 
Chance takes place at sea, but there are 
other novels m which the sea plays no 
part at ah, or very little part, and which 
show to the full his power of penetration 
into the minds and motives of men, and 
his great artistry as a constructive 
novelist. Noatromof 1904, is his longest, 
and in some ways his greatest novel, the 
tremendous tale of political intrigue and 
ambition set around a silver mine on the 
seaboard of a S. Amer. republic; and 2 
stories of revolutionaries and affcnts 
provocateurs are among his best: 7’he 
Secret Aoen,t. 1907, a sombre, ah-com¬ 
prehending story of conspiracy, attempted 
outrage, and family murder, set, behind a 
quiet exterior, in the underworld of Soho; 
and Under Western Eyes, 1911, mainly 
enacted In Geneva, wherein the Hnsslan 
exiles of those days lead, in an atmo¬ 
sphere of ideas and ideals, a tragic life 
of political crime, treachery, and self- 
punishment. His last 2 novels. The 
Rover, 1923, and Suspense (unfinished 
and jpub. posthumously), 1925, are of 
the Napoleonic period: set In the Mediter¬ 
ranean, some of the characters have their 
prototypes in friends of his youthful days. 
C. lived most of his writing life in Kent, 
his last house being Oswalds, in the vil. 
of Bishopsboume, where bis death 
occurred suddenly, on 3 Aug. 1924. See 
H, Walpole, Joseph Conrad, 1916; F. M. 
Ford, Joseuh Conrad, a Personal Remem- 
brance, 1924; Life and Letters of Joseph 
Conrad (ed. G. Jean Aubrey) 1927; 
Letters from Conrad, 1696-1024 (ed. E. 
Garnett) 1928; R. Curie, The Last Tufelve 
Years of Joseph Conrad, 1928; Gustav 
Morf, The Polish Heritage of Joseph 
Conrad, 1930; R. L. M6groz, Joseph 
Conrad's Mind and Method, 1931; E. 
Oankshaw, Joseph Conrad, Scmie Aspects 
of the Art of the Novel, 1936* Conrad's 
Prefaces to his Works, with introduction 
by E. Garnett, 1937; M. C. Bradbrook, 
Joseph Conrad, England's Polish Genim, 
1941; O. Warner, Joseph Conrad, 1951; 
G. Jean-Aubry, The Sea Dreamer, 1957; 
J. Baines, Joseph Conrad, 1959, 

Conrad JMiohael Georg (184&-1927), Ger. 
writer, 6, Franconia, Bavaiia. He studied 
modem languages and pedagogy, and 
taught for 3 years in Geneva, After¬ 
words he became a journalist in Pads and 
Munich. Hia literary studies include: 
Parisiana, 1880; Franedsische Charakter- 
kdpfe, 1881; Flammen fdr freie Qeister, 
1882; Mms Lutetia and Lutetias Tdchter, 
1883; Von Emil Zola bis Gerhart Haupt¬ 
mann, 1902. His impressionist work in 
the naturalist manner won him the name 
of ' the foremost apostle of Zola, ’ Among 
his novels are ToUntanz der lAebe, 1884; 
J^e klugen Jungfrauen, 1889; Was die 
Isar rauachL 1889-98; Fantasio, 1889; 
Mqfestdi, 1902, dealing with the relations 
of Ludwig II and R. Wagner. He also 
wrote some dramas, and pub. a vol. of 
poetry. Salve Regina, 1899. 


Conrad von Hdtzendckrf, Franz, Baron 
(1862-1925), militaiy commander under 
Austro-Hungarian Empire; 6. Vi^ma, 
11 Nov. 1852, son of a colonel, served 
against Bosnian insurrections of 1878 and 
1881. A close friend of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand. Appointed chief of 
general staff, 1906, reorganised artillery. 
In 1908-9 was for war with Serbia, in 
1911 with Italy—overridden by Aehren- 
thal, in Nov. 1911 was dismissed. Re¬ 
appointed, 1912; set pace for First World 
War after Sarajevo murder. Broke 
Russians on Galima front, 1915, made 
field marshal. Displaced by Emperor 
Charles, commanded on It. front; was 
defeated S. of Asiago, 15 June 1917. 
Retired, a baron. Wrote memoirs, Aus 
Meiner Diensteeii. D. at Memntneim, 
26 Aug. 1925. See von Glaise Fforstenau, 
Collapse of Austria-Hungary, trans. 1930. 

Conrad von Wtirtzburg (Wttrzbuig) 
id. 1287), famous Ger. poet and trouba¬ 
dour, Little is known of his life, but he 
seems to have spent some time in Stras- 
burg, and later in Basel, where he d. He 
was influenced by Gottfried von Strass* 
buig, and his work reached a far higher 
level than that of most of the Middle High 
Ger. poetry of the period. Among his 
works are le^nds of Alexius, Silvester, 
Pantaloon; Der Welt Lohn; Die goldens 
Schmiede ; Klage der Kunst; two long epics, 
Der Trojanische Krieg and ParUnopier 
und Meliur. His shorter verse romances 
ore better— Engelhart und Engeltrut; Das 
Herzemaerrt, familiarised by Uhland’s 
Kastellan von Coucy. Examples of his 
shorter poems may be found in Lambers 
Erzdhlungen und Schvodnke des MiUdUdJters, 
1883. See Pfeiffer, Germania, iii, 1867; 
Geither in AUgemeins Deutsche Biographie, 
xliv, 1898, under ‘Wilrzburg.' 

Conradi, Hermann (1862-90), Ger. 
writer; studied in Berlin, Leipzig, and 
WUrzburg, and early started upon a 
literary career. He was a leader of the 
new ‘storm-and-streas period,' and a 
zealous supporter of the naturallstio 
tendencies of his time. His sketches, 
Brutalitdien and Lieder ernes Silnders, 
appeared in 1886 and 1887. He also 
wrote the romance Phraaen, 1887, 
followed by Wilhelm II und die junge 
Oeneredion, 1888. His Adam Mensch, 
1889, caused a great sensation, ana 
Involved C., Walloth, and Alberti in a law¬ 
suit for transmssing pubUo morality. O* 
was acquitted, but d. dur^ the judioial 
proceedings. 

Conradin of Swabia, or Conrad V (1252- 
1268), Ger. king, b, near Landshut, G^- 
many, was the last of the Hohensteufen 
dynasty, son of Conrad IV. His empire 
was exposed to the hereditary enmity of 
the Pope by a long minority under Louis 
of Bavaria. In 1267, unopposed, and 
supported by the Ghibelllne faction, 0. 
entered Rome, but was defeated at 
Tagliaoozzo in 1268 by Charles of Anjou. 
He was executed at Naples. 

Consaburum, see Oonsueuiia. 

Gonsalvi, Ereols (1757-1824), It. states¬ 
man and cardinal, 6. Rome and eduo. at 
Frascati. He was made a cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pius VII, and in 1861 
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he negotiated the Oonoordat with Napo¬ 
leon in Paris. His subsequent refusal to be 
present at the marriaee of Napoleon and 
Marie Lotdse led to his banishment and dis- 
missalfrom office. 0. was reinstated, 1814- 
1823, and governed the Papal states liber¬ 
ally and humanely. The Roms, named him 
‘the great cardinal* for all the benefits 
conferred upon them. O. retired on the 
death of Plus VII, 1823; he was recalled 
by Leo XII, and accepted the honorary 
office of prefect of the college dt propa¬ 
ganda fide, but d. soon afterwards at 
Rome. See J. A. M. Cr6tineau-Joly. 
M^moires du Cardinal Conealvi, 1864. 

Gonsan^inity (Lat. cum, together, and 
sanguis, blood), or kindred, is the relation¬ 
ship between persons of the same blood. 


between ascendemts and descendants who 
are in a direct line one with the other, or 
it may be collateral or indirect, that is, 
the relationship between two persons 
sprung from a common amcestor, root, or 
stookTout not descended one from an other. 
Laws of inheritance, descent, and in most 
countries of marriage are largely gov¬ 
erned by the ties of C. They differ 
naturally according to place and country. 
Thus in parts of the U.S.A. the C. of 
uncle and niece does not prohibit marriage 
as it does in France (according to the Code 
Napol6on), England, etc., and—to take 
an example on the opposite side—the old 
canon law would not aUow persons to 
marry between whom there was only the 
seventh degree of C. 

Coneoienoe, Hendrik (1812-83), Flem. 
novelist, b. Antwerp. At first a soldier 
and civil servant, he became one of the 
most popular Flora, writers, whose 
influence on the literary revival of 
Flanders was considerable. He wrote 
more than 100 novels, which have been 
trans. into most European languages. His 
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the mind is one tenet of the Intuitionalist 
school of ethical philosophy. According 
to this school, 0. as a special faculty at 
once recognises what is right or what is 
wrong, whether or no the person acts on 
its dictates. The part played by C. os a 
prin. factor in an ethical system has been 
chiefly discussed and emphasised by the 
Eng. schools of philosophy. Shaftesbrnr 
(1671-1731) drew a close parallel between 
the sense of beauty and the sense of what 
is right or wrong: as O. is a faculty in 
the sphere of art, so also is it a faculty 
in the sphere of action; it is a moral sense 
which determines the value of actions; 
and it is mainly non-refleotive. Francis 
Hutcheson (1694-1746) developed the 
moral sense; but he tends to separate its 
wor‘ - 
atel 

or intuitively, a feeling of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction according as actions are 
good or bad. The moral sense, though 
acting both deliberately and Intuitively, 
is not, however, the standard of judging 
I moral actions; that is, the general well¬ 
being of society, the ‘greatest haiminoss 
of the greatest number.' It is In Joseph 
Butler (1690-1772) that we find C. 
developed in an ethical system to its 
fullest. Ho analyses the nature of man 
into the passions or affections: self-love 
and benevolence and C. The last is a 
universal principle of reflection, and 
virtuous action consists in following its 
dictates; it judges self-love as that i^ich 
has weighed the passions in the balance 
and decided which is to its real interest. 
C. therefore has an absolute power, and 
it is in the law of our nature, and virtue 
consists in following it. When analysed 
further, Butler's C. seems to have no real 
basis; it does not connect with the will or 
practical reason. The utilitarian school of 
ethics dominated Eng. moral philosophy, 
and the intuitionists, both in the moral 


evident traces of Romanticism. He 
excelled also in his stories of Flem. village 
life. Among his best known works are 
De Leeuw van Vlaanderen, 1838, Jacob 
van Arievelde, 1849, Bavo en Lieveken, 
1865, Kereis van Vlaanderen, 1870. See 
E. de Bock, H, Conscience en de opkamsl 
van de Vlaamsche romardiek, 2nd ed. 1943. 

Consoience, knowledge within oneself. 
In ordinary language and in moral theo¬ 
logy 0. means the Inward recognition of 
what is right or wrong in one’s own actions, 
a moral sense of consciousness. In ethics, 
however, it has had various specisd 
applications; or rather it has, in various 


ceased to have influence. Henry Sldgwiok 
in his Methods of Ethics, 1874, reconciled 
the utilitarians and the C. or moral school; 
the C. or moral sense recognises the general 
good of the greatest number as the rule of 
moral conduct. See also Ethics, and the 
names mentioned above. 

Conscience, Courts of, which were super¬ 
seded by CO. courts, were at one time estab. 
at Westminster and other commercial 
centres by local acts of Parliament for the 
recovery of small debts, usually under £5. 

Conscience Money is the term which 
is given to various sums of money received 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 


from different points of view. Thus it 
may mean simply an ordinary judgment 
of one's own conduct, using the same 
criteria or standards, however gained, as 
one uses in forming judgments about 
other things and applying them to one’s 
own actions. It is In this sense a moral 
consciousness applied to oneself and to 
one's own actions. On the other hand, it 
has been pushed to an extreme so that it 
becomes an intuitive, infallible natural 
faculty of the mind, a law to itself. The 
theory that C. is an Infallible faculty of 


evaded their obligations, more especially 
as regards taxes. 

Conscientious Objector. This term 
oarao Into prominence during the First 
World War, and was applied to those who 
claimed that they objected on moral or 
relMous grounds to military service in 
a fighting capacity. Special measures 
were taken to deal with them in the 
Military Service Act of 1916 {see Con¬ 
scription), and whilst there was no 
doubt about the sincerity of the views 
held by some, there were many who found 
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in it a oonTenlent excuse to arold going 
to the front. Under the Bepresentation 
of the People Act, 1918, O. O.s were to be 
disqualified from votlj^for five years 
after the First World War unless they 
satisfied the central tribunal that they 
had fulfilled certain conditions, such as 
employment in work of national impor¬ 
tance. This provision, however, proved 
a dead letter, and other penalties imposed 
on C. O.S, such as loss of seniority in the 
civil service, were later rescinded. Pro¬ 
vision was made in the Military Training 
Act of 1939 for the exemption of 0. O.s on 
their allocation to some suitable form of 
national service, but only where the 
objector could satisfy the court of his 
bona fides. C. O.s in the Second World 
War were released from further obligations 
by the National Service (Release of 
Conscientious Objectors) Act, 1946. 

Conscription. What is termed C., or 
in other words the compelling every man 
el^ble in the country to make himself 
efficient for servloe in the ranks of the 
national army and take his place therein 
when necessary, was brought into being 
in modern times by Napoleon in 1798. It 
was adopted by Prussia in 1806 after the 
destruction of Its army by the Fr. at Jena, 
and in that country the system was so 

S erfected that in theory it had, Just before 
tie First World War, the most complete 
fighting machine ever seen. The modus 
operandi in most countries is that every 
man on reaching a certain age—eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, or twenty-one—has to 
take his place in the ranks and undergo a 
specified period of military training. In 
some countries all those liable and found 
fit to serve are enlisted. This prevailed against Germany. In May 1917 the 
in Germany before 1914 and prevails in Selective Service Act wus passed, under 
France to-day. The exceptions are which 1,000,000 men were authorised to 
mainly only sons or eldest sons of widows, be enlisted for ‘selective service.’ As in 
and clergymen, etc. This is not quite the Great Britain, the process of passing the 
same in all countries; for instance in Spain men through the medical and physical 
(prior to the Civil war) and Portugal, tests disclosed many surprising facts 
whei*e C. is In force, every man is not regarding the general fitness for military 
directly colled upon to serve, but each service of millions of Amors. With the 
locality is obliged to fumlah a certain armistice compulsory service In the U.S.A. 
number, and on a certain day a ballot is and Great Britain ceasod. 
taken, and those who draw numbers In view of the threatening situation in 
corresponding to those required are taken Europe in 1938-9 the Brit. Gov. in 
if foimd fit; anyone can find a substitute, April 1939 decided to introduce a system 
and by this means no rich man’s son need of compulsory military training as necee- 
ever serve. There is no standing army in sary for the safety of the country and the 
Switzerland, but every able-bodied citizen fulfilment of undertakings given to certain 
serves in the militia, which is called up for countries in Europe (France, Poland, 
ann. service for a few weeks. The best Greece, etc.). The fact was that no one 
conscriptive countries have so le^lated seriously doubted but that Germany, 
that suitable work is found for the oon- under the domination of the Nazis, was 

script when he leaves the colours, and, aiming at the hegemony of Europe and 

furthermore, his period of service is never that no time was to be lost in improving 
so long as that of men in a voluntarily on- the nation’s military resources. At this 
listed army, such as the Regular Army of time there was Labour and Liberal 
Great Britiiln. Arguments in favour of and opposition to 0., both parties opposing 
gainst O. will be found in Lord Roberts, the Military Tralnli^ Bill, 1939, on the 
Fallacies and Facts, etc., 1911, and Ian ground that the Prime Minister, Mr 
Hamilton's Commtteon/Serpicc, 1910. In Neville Chamberlain, had ‘violated’ his 
the First World war, when whole nations pledge and that O. was not neoessary; 
as well as their armies soon became but what weighed most with Labour was 

involved directly or indirectly in the the fear that military compulsion might 
struggle, the voluntary system of recruiting be extended into industrial compulsion, 
the armies of necessity broke down, which, in effect, is precisely what did 

Under that system in England thousands happen in 1940 when, in the face of ^eat 
of young men at once responded to national danger, the Ministry of Labour 


appeals and patriotically left their homes 
and businesses. Others in far distant 
oenmers of the earth also returned to Great 
Britain, prompted by the same motive. 
But it was only a matter of time before 
this spontaneous supply was exhausted 
and other measures nad to be taken to 
recruit field armies at all commensurate 
with the vast and growing extent of the 
military operations. In 1915 there was 
agitation In Great Britain in favour of C., 
but Parliament hesitated to adopt an 
Institution which had always been re¬ 
pugnant to Brit, tradition. Lord Derby 
was then appointed to direct the recruit¬ 
ment service according to a plan which 
involved an element of oompuMon by the 
introduction of tribnnaJs to decide the 
appeals in individual oases, enlistment 
bemg a condition precedent to any right 
of appeal. This method was successful 
up to a point, but the supply of unmarried 
men, upon which the ‘Derby Group 
System’ at first mainly relied, soon gave 
out, and at length Parliament amed to 
compulsory ser^oe and the first Military 
Service Act was passed early In 1916. 
This brought into operation a universal 
machinery for sifting the manhood of the 
nation and for hearing appeals for 
exemption. As the war continued other 
Acts were brought Into force which had 
for their object the finer ‘combing’ of the 
nation as one souroe after anotiier was 
drained. 

In the U.S.A. those who had closely 
studied the effect of the war upon the 
man-power of Great Britain were not slow 
to aavocate some form of compulsory 
service as soon as war was declared 
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and National Service was empowered in 
the national interest to direct persona to 
vaiions employments. The third reading 
of the Military Training Bill, 1939, was 
carried by 283 votes to 133. The general 
coimcll of the T.U.O. co-operated with 
the gov., and the T.U.C., while still 
condemning oompnlaory military training, 
authorised trade unionists to serve on 
committ^ and tribunals to be set up 
under the Bill. Under Acts passed in 
1939 and 1940 the gov. oonHorlbed men 
between 20 and 41 for both military and 
industrial service, and women between 
20 and 30 for industrial service. It was at 
liberty, under the Emergency Powers Act 
of 1940, to go even beyond these limits, 
but it preferred not to do so without 
receiving express permission from Parlia¬ 
ment. For this purpose Mr Churchill, 
on 2 Dec. 1939, moved in the Commons 
that the obligation for national service 
should be extended to include the 
resources of woman-power and man-power 
still available. The reason for the crisis 
was that the mat supply plants had now 
largely been built and it w’as urgent that 
they should be fully staffed. Among 
changes he now proposed were to raise 
the age limit for military service from 41 
to 51 and to lower the minimum limit from 
20 to 18i, at the same time making 
recruits of 19 liable for service abroad. 
Boys and girls between 16 and 18 were 
also to be registered, with a view to 
enrolment in various youth organisations. 
Regarding women, the gov. proposed to 
take powers to draft unmarried women 
between 20 and 30 not only into industry 
but also, under certain limitations, into 
the women’s auxiliary forces: the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service, the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, and the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service. On 9 Dec. 
the minister of labour moved the second 
reading of the new National Service Bill 
which embodied the proiiosals outlined 
by Mj Churchill. National service under 
this Bill Included service In the armed 
forces, civil defence, and industry. Civil 
defence included the Police War Reserve, 
the National Fire Service, and the Civil 
Defence Reserve, but the minister of 
home security could add any organisation 
he deemed fit. The idea of conscriblng 
women for military service was repugnant 
to some members, and an amendment was 
moved to exclude them from the scope of 
the Bill; but this was rejected without a 
div. and the Bill passed its remaining 
stages without opposition. Under legisla¬ 
tion enacted before Sept. 1939, power 
existed in Australia and In the Union of 
S. Africa to require all men to render 
military service in time of war. Similar 
legislative provision was made in Canada 
and New Zealand after Sept. 1939. Men 
were called up under these provisions in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
In 1945 they were no longer being called 
up in Canada or New Zealand and only 
boys of 18 were then being colled up in 
Australia. Powers were also taken in 
many other parts of the Empire to call up 
men for military eervloe, and were used in 
varying degrees. 


The National Service Act, 1947, intro¬ 
duced a scheme of compulsory service 
in the armed forces for all male Brit, 
subjects between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-six, to operate from 1 Jan. 1949, 
by which date the existing transitional 
arrangements had ended. National ser¬ 
vice men, or, In other words, conscripts, 
served eighteen months whole time or with 
the colours, and five and a half years in 
the reserve, Avith a period of ann. training. 
A further Act passed in 1950 increased the 
period of full-time service to two years but 
reduced the reserve liability to .3i years. 
The Defence White Paper issued in 1967 
set as an objective the ending of com¬ 
pulsory service in 1962. 

In the U.S.A. President Roosevelt on 
30 May 1940 stressed the need to train 
Amer. manpower for the forces and In¬ 
dustry. A BUI for selective training and 
military service, sponsored by the National 
Emergency Committee, was introduced 
into Congress in June (1940). It proposed 
registration of all men from IS to 64, 
numbering 40,000,000, of wliom men 
between 2^1 and 46 would be eligible for 
8 months’ compulsorv military training, 
those chosen being selected by lot. Both 
Gen. Marshall, chief of staff, and war 
secretary Stlmson advocated compulsory 
military service as soon as possible. The 
Bill, however, made such slow progress 
in the Senate MUitary Affairs Committee 
that Roosevelt declared (2 Ang.) that he 
favoured a selective training Bill and 
described C. as the fairest and most 
oflectlvo means of obtaining man-power. 
He said that the 13 months’ leeway in 
1917-18 during which theU.S.A. had been 
luckily able to buUd up an army of 
4.000,000 men without attack from a 
foreign power would never happen again. 
The National Defence Advisoiy Com¬ 
mission supported the Military Training 
Bill, which was at length passed (with 
amendments) by the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee on 5 Aug. Amend¬ 
ments restricted the registration age from 
21 to 31 years of age, in place of fix>m 18 
to 64, which would have affected over 
40,000,000 men. With the restricted 
ago-groups a total of 12,000,000 were 
affected, but deducting workers in 
essential industries and agriculture and 
men mth dependants, only 4,500,000 
remained for immediate selection. The 
BUI was enacted on 19 Oct. (1940). In 
the House of Representatives the Military 
Affairs Committee adopted C. as applying 
to all men between 21 and 45 but omitted 
any provision for the C. of Industry. Final 
approval was given to the BUi in the 
House on 7 Sept., after it had reaffirmed 
an amendment to defer its oi;)eratlon for 
60 days. But In the Conference Com¬ 
mittee of both Houses unanimous agree¬ 
ment was reached on 13 Sept, on the main 
controversial points, including the defer¬ 
ment amendment, which was dropped, 
thereby enabling the first 400,000 men to 
be called up as soon as the registration 
machinery was ready. The conference 
adopted amended provisions for the C. of 
industrial plant to the effect that a manu¬ 
facturer must accept and execute on ‘fair 
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and jiiBt * terms orders for national defence 
materials when called upon to do so by 
the President. The conference report was 
finally approved by both Houses on 
] i Sept, on 16 Sept. President Roosevelt 
signed the Bill. The 19i0 Act was super¬ 
seded by a Selective Service Act passed in 
1948. This last was in turn replaced by a 
Universal MUltajry Training and Service 
Act adopted in 1961. Under the 1951 Act 
men reaching the a^ of 18i years can be 
drafted for a period of 2 years* service. 
See D. Hayes, Conscription Conflict, 1949. 

Consecration, making sacred, the solemn 
appropriation or dedication of any thing 
or person to the service of God. The C. of 
the clergy is called ordination except in the 
cose of bishops. The C. of members of 
religious orders is named profession. 
In the Old Testament not only men and 
beasts were consecrated to the Lord 
but also houses, fields, and the walls of 
Jerusalem (Lev. xxvil.; Neh. xU. 27). At 
the exodus from Egypt the first-born 
males in Israel, whether of man or beast, 
were sanctified to God, Le. were con¬ 
secrated or devoted to Him for sacrifioe, 
the children, liowever. being redeemed 
(Exod. xiii.). In Christian ecclesiology 
O. is resolvable into (1) the dedication 
of persons or things to the service of God 
with appropriate ceremonies; (2) the 
formal declaration that in consequence of 
being devoted to God they are now 
sacred; (3) the Imparting in the case of 
Boino persons (e.g. by ordination) of 
spiritual character and powers. In the 
context of the Eucharist the term Is used 
(4) for the blessing of the bread and wine, 
which in. Catholic and Orthodox theology 
effects a substantial change in them (see 
Eucharist; Mass; Real Presence; 
Transubstanttation). The term O. is 
used for the ordaining of bishops, and for 
the hallowing of altars, ohalioes, patens, 
etc., but especially of churches. Chris¬ 
tianity had prevailed for some time 
before separate building were erected for 
divine worship; when these were erected 
simple ritea of C. followed, and by the 
time of Constantine these rites had 
developed Into numerous and imposing 
ceremonies. 

In England, the legal effect of the 
formal C. of a church by a bishop is that 
it eon only be used for sacred purposes. 
If desecrated by an act of sacrilege, it 
needs to be blessed again; but it cannot 
bo sold or put to secular use without 
lawful authority, and even an Act of 
Parliament, in the case of the Estab. 
Church. For that reason buildings re¬ 
quired only for temporary use are often 
not formally consecrated, but blessed in 
a lesser degree known as dedication. In 
a dual-pnimoso building, used both os 
churoh and parish hall, sometimes the 
sanctuary only is dedicated and parti¬ 
tioned off. For burial groimd see Burial 
Acts. 

Conseguina, see Oosequina. 

Consent, a defence in certain criminal 
offences involving assault (e.g. rape) unless 
obtained by fraud or duress. O. is no 
defence to a charge of incest, or to the 
abuse of a female lunatic, or to a charge of 

E.B. 3 


indecent assault on any young nerson 
imder the of 13. In the So<m law of 
contract, foUowing the Rom. law of con¬ 
sensual contracts, some contracts may be 
binding by mere O. without other for¬ 
malities. Such contracts include part¬ 
nership agreements, sale, barter, location 
(hire), and mandatum (bailment). For 
its le^al connotation as a synonym for 
collusion in the law of divorce, see 
Collusion. 

Consentla, see Cosenza. 

ConserauB, see Couserans, Le. 

OonBervation, Soil, see Soil Erosion, 
also Irbioation; Organic Husbandry. 

Conservative Club, see Clubs. 

Conservative Party, name of one of the 
chief Brit, political parties. The name 
implies that the essential characteristic is 
that its purpose or tendency is to maintain 
and preserve existing institutions. It 
was first giyen by J. W. Oroker in the 
Quarterly Review, Jan. 1833, as a more 
appropriate term than Tory (q.v.). It was 
not at first welcomed by members of the 
party. The disruption of the Liberal 
party at Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill 
led first to the formation of the Liberal 
Unionist party, the name adopted by 
those Liberals who dissented from the 
policy; when these Joined with the C.s in 
Lord Salisbury's first gov., the name 
Unionist was used for both 'wings of the 
new party. In 1912 the two separate 
party organisations coalesced, and Unionist 
became the formal accepted name for the 
former Liberal Unionist and C. P.s; but 
with the grant of dominion status to 
Ireland {see Irish Free State) the 
alternative name Unionist has been 
dropped, except in Ulster and to some 
extent in Scotland. The C. P. ore the 
lineal descendants of the Tory party as 
re-modelled by Disraeli, who may be 
regarded as the founder of modem 
Conservatism. He foresaw the need for 
party organisation, and after the second 
Reform Act, 1867 (which gave the vote to 
workers who were householders), he 
inspired the formation of local associa¬ 
tions. It was Disraeli who strengthened 
the party raaohlne by the creation of the 
Conservative Central Oflloe In 1870. 

The hist, of the Tories goes bock to the 
Restoration, but it is only towards the end 
of the 18th cent, that the party system 
begins to assume a form anything like that 
of to-day. The Tory party of the 18th 
cent, was long in humiliating opposition, a 
consequence of the Jacobite leanings of Its 
leader. Viscount Bolingbroke. Branded 
for 50 years as Jacobites, the Tories wore 
not favoured by Hanoverian sovereigns, 
whose first minister was alwa 3 ^ a Whig. 
But during the Amer. war the party was 
re-created, Tory and sovereign taking the 
common if illusory view that the Amer. 
colonies should remain part of the Brit. 
Empire. Thereafter for the next 2 de¬ 
cades the outstanding features of the Tory 
regime were the Six Acts, passed to meet 
the difficult social conditions following 
Waterloo, and the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1828. Then came 10 years of 
opposition until Peel led the Tory 
aoministration of 1842, with Gladstone as 

2 A 
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his lieutenant. It was on the rook of almost phenomenal aohievement for a 
the Corn Laws that the party finally party in power. , , 

foundered. Disraeli was opposed to the The modem Conservative party, while 
repeal of these laws; with Derby he led opposed to State ownership and its 
the Young England partytJhe germ of the extension, has not repealed the Acts of 
modem C. P. <«6e under Beaoonsfikld), Its predecessors except in the oases of 
and Peel was forced, in 1846, to embrace steel and road transport. It abolished 
free trade; but eventually the Tory party rationing and repealed the numerous 
turned agfdnst him over the Coercion of controls left over from the war. Its 
Ireland BUI, which was thrown out. general economic outlook la bound up 
With Gladstone Peel then went over to with free enterprise. It maintains full 
Lord John Russell’s group; the split was employment and safeguards social seou- 
coinplete; and Disraeli was left to re- rity, of which It was part author during 
organise the remains of the party. To the period of Coalition. In imperial 
DisraeU. who consistently supported Lord policy it is assisting colonies to advance 
Ashley in his factory reforms, is due the to self-government and full nationhood, 
marked progress in social legislation and See Earl Birkenhead, Toryism, 1903; 
the lead in imperial poUcy, resulting In Geoffrey Butler, The Tory Tradition, 
drawing the self-govomiag dominions Into 1914; W. F. Monoypenny and Q. E. 
closer alliance with the mother country. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
which have been the salient features of Earl of Beaeonsfleld, 1910-20; Andr6 
Conservatism in recent years. Maurois, Life of Disraeli, 1927; Lord H. 

The aims of the C. P. as stated by CccU, Conserwaiism, 1928; Arthur Bryant, 
Disraeli are 'the preservation of our The/Spirif o/Ccw-scrva/ism, 1929: Blanche 
institutions, the maintenance of our B. C. DugdaJe, Arthur James Balfour (2 
empire, and the amelioration of the vols.), 1936; L. S. Amery, The Framcicor/: 
condition of the people.’ These aims of the Future, 1944; Quintin Hogg (Lord 
summarise a whole policy, and indeed they Hailsham), The Case for Cmiservatism, 
still represent the aspirations of modem 1947; Winston S. Churchill, Life of Lord 
Conservatives. The present Prime Minis- Randolph Churchill (new od.), 1952. 
ter, Mr Harold Macmillan, in acknow- Conservators of the Peace, predecessors 
lodging his election os Leader of the Party, of the modern Justices of the peace, but in- 
used Disraeli’s phrase to describe the vested with powers far inferior to those of 
party's standpoint: ‘We must he con- the latter. They were the authority to take 
servative to conserve all that is good and sureties for peace and good behaviour, 
radical to uproot all that is bad.’ Conservatory (Fr. conservatoire, It. 

Between the two world wars, except in conservatorio). name originally given to 
1924 and 1929-31, the C. P. was either in schools founded, mainly in Itmy at first, 
power or forming the dominating group to maintain and educate orphans and 
In * National’govs. A good deal of social illegitimate children (Lat. oonservare, to 
reform was carried ont, and a proteo- preserve). Music was an essential part of 
tionist trade policy, based on imperial the education, and thus many of these 
preferences, adopted in 1932. The C. P. charitable institutions became virtually 
obtained a large majority at the general music schools, and later ^heir name 
election in 1935, but Baldwin and his transferred itself to such schools. The 
successor, Nevillo Chamberlain (qq.v.), first for which a definite date is riven was 
found themselves in Rowing dimoulties the Conservatorio di Santa Maria di 
with a oertain section In their party ovwr Loreto in Naples, fouaded in 1637, and 
re-armoment and the Hitler threat, among three other similar schools after- 
Anthony Eden (q.v.) had resigmed in 1938 wards estab. in the same city was the 
following a diSerenoo over policy, and Conservatorio dl Sant’ Onofrio, noted for 
Churohifi (q.v.), who had pursued an its teachers, such as Alessandro Scarlatti 
independent line for some years, con- and Durante. Of these four Murat united 
tinned to oppose Chamberlain and in the two remaining into the Real CoUerio 
particular denounced Munich. When the di Musica for pupils of both sexes. Li 
Second World War broke out Chamber- Venice there were sev. C.s for girls at an 
lain called on Churchill and Eden for early date, but these disappeared with the 
support. declmo of the Venetian rep. and the 

In 1940 Chamberlain resigned and a centre of musical training for N. Italy 
Coalition gov. took office, with a Conserva- was transferred to Milan, where a large O. 
tive, Churchill, as Prime Minister; but in was estab. in 1808 by Prince Eu^ne 
the general election in 1945 the party was Beauhamais. The Ecole Roy ale de 
heavily defeated and went Into opposition. Chant et de Ddolamation was founded in 
Between 1945-50 the C. P. reviewed its Paris (1784) for training opera singers, 
policy and pub. documents like the During the revolution €he Insutut 
Industrial Charter* which modernised its National de Musique was erected (1793), 
constructive thinking, although its mem- the name changing to Conservatoire de 
bera would claim that its essential Musique (1795). Another famous oon- 
princlples remain unaltered. It gained tinental institution Is the Gonservatorium 
m^y seats at the general electiou in at Leipzig, founded by Mendelssohn 
1950, virtually wiping out the Socialist U843). Other important European C.s 
majority, and at the general election in (inolndlng those in existence before the 
power. In 1956 Eden, second world War) are at Prague 
Chmohlirs successor as Prime Minister (founded 1811), Vienna (1816), Brussels 
leader, increased the O. (1833J, Cologne (1849), Munich, Stuttgart, 
moiority in the general election, an and Berlin (founded by Joaohhn 1869). 
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Oorrespondlxiff Exie. tzustitutlocs are the 
RoyaJ Academy of Musio (founded 1822. 
incorporated by charter 1836), the Royal 
CoUege of Musio (1882), and the Guildhall 
School of Music (1880). The chief in 
U.S.A. is the National Conservatory of 
Music of America (New York, lo85). 
There are 2 in Boston (1867, 1870). 

Consett, urban diet, and tn of co. 
Durham, England, 12 m. from Durham. 
There ore extensive iron works (first 
started in 1837) and coal mines, and some 
farming and horticulture is still carried on. 
Included in the diet, are Shotley Bridge, 
famous in the 18th cent, for sword-making 
by Ger. cutlers; Medomsley, whose par. 
church dates from the late 12th cent.; 
Iveston; Leadgate; and Ebohester. on the 
site of a Horn, camp, ^vlth an llth-oent. 
par. church built of Rom. stone. The 
author Surtees (q.v.), creator of *Jor- 
rocks,’ was 6. at Ilamsterley. Pop. 
38,900. 

Conshohocken, bor. of Montgomery co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Schuylkiil 
R., 13 m. from Pliiladelphia. Founded 
In 1830, it was incorporated as a bor., 
3 852. It has large cotton, woollen, and 
rolling mills, foundi-ies, furnaces, surgical 
instrument works, stone quarries, steel 
mills, and boiler shops. Pop. 10,922. 

Consid^rant. Victor Prosper (1808-03), 
Fr. Socialist, o. Sallns, the chief advocate 
of Fourierism, gave up his career in the 
army to devote liimself to propagating 
his political beliefs. He ed. the Phalange 
and PkalansUre, Jours, setting forth 
Fourier’s views. Having obtained finan¬ 
cial assistance from an Englishman, 
Young, he ostab. a socialist colony in the 
dept Enre-et-Lolre, 1832, but the experi¬ 
ment failed. In 1854 ho went to Texas, 
and founded a socialist community. La 
Reunion, near San Antonio, but this 
enterprise also ended in failure, lie 
returned to France, 1869, and d. in 
obscurity. His socialism was based on 
voluntary co-operation, and was not 
revolutionary in character. Among his 
works are La Dcstin4e sociale, 1834-8, 
dedicated to Louis PMlippo; DdbAcle de la 
politique, 1836; Principes du socialismc, 
1847. 

Consideration. All contracts not under 
seal require valuable C. to make them 
enforceable. The generally accepted legal 
definition of valuable C. is ‘some right, 
interest, profit, or benefit accruing to one 
party, or some forbearance, detriment, 
loss, or responsibility given, suffered, or 
undertoken by the other.* A specialty 
contract (l.e. one under seal) is said to 
require no C. because of the legal dogma 
that a deed Imports 0., a ficuon which 
t»robably owes its origin to the peculiar 
sanctity that has attached to deeds (or 
charters an they were once called) from 
the earliest da^ of the Eng. legal system. 
No simple contract can bo enforced unless 
supported by valuable C. For example, 
A promises verbally or in w'riting not 
under seal to give B ^100 for no C.; B. 
cannot enforce the promise against A. 
AgAiu, A owes B fil0(), and pays him £75 
which B accepts ‘in full satisfaction.* B 
can, none the less, sue A for the remaining 


£25, though it would be otherwise if A 
had paid £75 and given in addition some 
article, however trifilng, by way of C. 
C.s ore sometimes divioed into valuable 
and good O.s. A good 0. is that of 
naturm affection between blood-relations, 
but it is not sufficient to maintain the 
validity of a conveyance of property 
against the claim of a subsequent pur¬ 
chaser for value. O. need not be adequate 
to the promise offered by the other party 
to a contract, but must be of some value; 
it must be legal, e.g. money loaned to 
gamble in differences on the Stock Ex¬ 
change could not be recovered (see 
Differences); and it must not be past, 
but must bo either present or future (see 
aieo Execui'ORT). As a corollary of the 
above rules it is to be noted that neither 
motive nor moral obligation amounts to 
C., therefore if A saves B*8 life and B 
afterwards promises A £100 out of 
gratitude, A cannot recover the money 
from B or out of B's estate. Lastly C. 
must move from the promisee, which may 
be differently expressed by saying that no 
stranger to the C. can take advantage of a 
contract though made for his benefit (see 
Contract). See G. C. Cheshire and 
O. H. S. Flfoot, The Law of Contract, 
1956. 

Consignment, commercial term used of 
the dispatching of goods for delivery to a 
purchaser; it is particularly used in the 
shipping of goods. The person dispatch¬ 
ing goods is the consignor, and the person 
to whom they are dispatched is the con¬ 
signee. See Bill of Lading. 

Consistory Courts, which were founded 
by William I, now exist In every diocese 
of England. They are eccles. courts con- 
trollea by chancellors appointed by a 
bishop or archbishop. Their business is 
now almost restricted to the dispensing 
of faculties for which application is still 
made according to forensic procedure. 
Until the Act of 1857 they assisted in 
exercising jurisdiction over testamentary 
and matrimonial disputes. By au Act 
of 1892 a clergyman accused of immorality 
may bo tried in a consistory court. 

Consolato del Mare, see Consulate of 
THE Sea. 

Console, in architecture, an ornamental 
bracket {see also Modillion). 

Consolidated Fund, the fund of the 
national exchequer compiising the pro¬ 
duce of the extraordinary revenues of the 
Oown. The fund was so named from 
the fact that it was consolidated out of 
what previously had constituted distinct 
funds—the aggregate, the general, and 
the S. Sea funds. It was first fonned in 
1786, and afterwords by the 56 George 
HI o. 98 the Irish exchequer was amal¬ 
gamated with it, and it then became the 
C. F. of the United Kingdom. The whole 
of gov. expenditui'c is met from the fund, 
including supply services and the interest 
of the national debt. In addition, the 
annual provision for the Queen*8 civil 
list, the salaries and pensions of judges 
and other officials are paid out of the 
fund. The receipts which go to make up 
the C. F. are taxes and other revenue 
items, the proceeds of ail gov. borrowing. 
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repayments, advances, etc. The main 
heads of revenue comprise the following: 
customs (q.v.), excise (q.v.), death duties 
(q.v.), stamp duties, income tax, surtax, 
profits taxes, post offloe receipts, and 
miscellaneous items. These various 
receipts are all paid to the Exchequer 
aoooimt at the Bank of England, and may 
not be paid out except by statutory 
authority. See W. R. Anson, Law and 
Custom of the Constitution^ 1886-92. 

Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 
This company was formed in 1892 by the 
amalgamation of other similar under¬ 
takings, of which Cecil Rhodes (q.v.) was 
the leading spiiit. It originated as the 
Goldfields of S. Africa Company, formed 
by Cecil Rhodes and Charles Rudd to 
exploit concessions given by Lobengula, 
the famous Matabele king. 

Consolidation Acts, or Consolidation of 
Statutes, species of codification, or digest. 
The avowed object of a Consolidating Act 
is to incorporate in one repealing Act all 
the existing law on any one topic, together 
with necessary amendments, but other¬ 
wise \vithout making any change in the 
pre-existing law whether statute or 
common law. Many C. A., however, 
either from faults inherent in drai^hts- 
manship, or from the difficulty of ^vlng 
adequate expression to ill-considered 
amendments, fall short of accomplishing 
this ideal: and, further, many sections 
being really based upon the rationcs 
decidendi (principles of decision) of re¬ 
ported cases either do not give effect to 
the spirit of the decision, or fall of univer¬ 
sal application, either because the decision 
was appropriate only to the facts of the 
particular case or because the necessary 
elimination of those facts in the section 
renders the statutory language ambiguous. 
Examples of C. A, are tlie Oiminal Law 
Consolidation Acta, 1861, Bills of Ex¬ 
change Act, 1882; the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893; Children Acts, 1908-33; Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1929. 

Consols, consolidated annuities (see 
Consolidated Fund). An Act of 1731 
consolidated certain perpetual and lottery 
annuities bearing interest at 3 per cent, 
and these consolidated annuities formed 
the basis of the C. The interest on C. was 
reduced in 1888 to 2| per cent, and in 1905 
to 2^ per cent. The value of these C. when 
first issued against existing securities was 
£9 m., but this amount was increased later 
to over £400 m. By 1888 this figure 
had been reduced by purchase in the 
market and by conversions into termin¬ 
able annuities to £323 m. In 1889 
Qoschen, the Chancellor of the Fix- 
chequer, redeemed this stock, fcrince the 
First World War C. have formed a small 
part of the total national debt of Great 
Britain. The term C. has In late years been 
applied to certain other securities, such 
as Now Zealand 5 per cent C. These are so 
named by dealers on the exchange be¬ 
cause the word is less cumbrous than 
consolidated stock. 

Consonance, in music, see Concord. 

Consort, see Chamber Music ; Concert. 

Consort (Lat. cemsora, partner, sharing 
in), literally one who throws in his lot 


(sors) with another. In Eng. constitu¬ 
tional law the term is applied to the 
husband or wife of the reigning sovereign, 
viewed in a public capacity, as sharing to 
a certain extent in the royal prerogative. 
The title has been familiar in England 
since it was conferred on Prince Albert in 
1867 by letters patent. A consort is a 
subject of the sovereign, and may be 
guilty of treason against the latter. A 
queen consort Is entirely Independent of 
her husband’s control, and is regarded 
in legal proceedings as a feme-sole. She 
has her particular revenue, and certain 
exemptions and privileges. See Royal 
Family. 

Conspicuous Gallantry Medal, instituted 
for award to men of the Itoyal Navy 
and Royal Marines who performed ex¬ 
ceptional acts of bravery in action during 
the Crimean war. In 1874 it was re- 
institutod for award for similar purposes 
and made applicable to any campaign. 
It is virtually the naval counterpart 
of the military Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. 

Conspicuous Service Cross, Brit, decora¬ 
tion, instituted in 190 1 . Sec DistinQuished 
Service Cross. 

Conspiracy may be defined in law as an 
agreement between two or more persons 
to do an unlawful act or to do a lawful act 
by unlawful means. Much obscurity has 
always characterised what seems now to 
be definitely regarded as a substantive 
offence. The difficulty in principle lay 
in the confusion arising from the fact that, 
generally speaking, nothing can be unlaw¬ 
ful, civilly or criminally, in two or more 

S ersons which would not bo unlawful if 
one by one person, or if done without 
such previous agreement. The substantive 
wrong of C. was really developed os an 
action on the case (q.v.) or, in otlior words, 
was inducted from the oonsequontial 
damage gonorally following on a conspira¬ 
torial agreement. Something more was 
required, however, than the mere fact of 
damage, for damage sine injuria (q.v.) Is 
necessarily no ^vrong, and the injurious 
element was deduced generally from the 
fact that such agreements as were held to 
be C.s wore characterised by some ultimate 
malicious object or wrongful means of 
execution. While, therefore, defining O. 
in the above manner it must always be 
remembered that to agree to persuade a 
man, without unlawful means, to do 
something he has a right to do, or to 
abstain from doing what he has a right to 
abstain from doing, can never bo action¬ 
able, although done to the prejudice of a 
third person, and although done with a 
malicious motive. C. as a cidminal offence 
is classed by text writers under throe 
heads: (1) where the end is in Itself a 
crime; (2) where the means are unlawful 
but the end is lawful; (3) where the end is 
to in.juro a third person or a class, though, 
if the wrong were Inflicted by a single 
individual, a civil wrong only and not a 
crime would be committed. The whole 
gist of C. is the combination, so that a 
single person could only be convicted if 
his fellow conspirators were either dead, 
unknown, or not In custody for some 
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reason or other. It is now settled law 
that agrreement by two or more persons 
to do certain acts may be criminal, 
although those acts if done by one person 
might not render him liable to any pro¬ 
ceedings whatever. It is clear, e.g., that 
numbers may coerce and intimidate where 
a single individual could eHect nothing. 
In regard to (1) above, a C. to commit 
murder is dealt with by a statute which 
makes it punishable with Impiisonment 
up to ten years. Unlawful interference 
with trade by combinations and especially 
by combinations of workmen against em- 
ioyers form the most striking example of 
.8 under (2). Workmen may lawfully 
combine to protect their interest, but 
may not, theoretically at all events. 
Interfere Avith the right of such of their 
class as do not wish to join the com¬ 
bination. The Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, 1876, expressly makes 
pimishable as crimes by imprisonment not 
exceeding tlu*oe months, or a penalty not 
exceeding £20: (a) coercion of a person by 
violence or intimidation manifested either 
towards Idinsolf, his wife, or children, or 
his property; (b) persistently following a 
erson about from place to place; (c) hidmg 
is tools or other property; (d) picketing, 
l.e. watching or besetting a person at 
his house or place of business, or the fol- 
lo^ving n person about In the streets in a 
disorderlj’’ manner by two or more persona. 
Tills has been altered by the Trades 
Disputes Act, 1906, which allows peaceful 
picketing for the jiurpose of communica¬ 
ting information by persons acting in 
furtherance of a trade dispute; (e) wilful 
and malicious breaking of Ms contract of 
service by an employee of a gas or water 
company, with the knowledge that such 
breach will cau.se a failure of gas or water; 
(/) wilful or malicious breach of contract 
endangering human life, or tending to 
cause serious bodily injury or expose 
valuable property to destruction. By the 
combined operation of section 3 of the Act 
of 1875 and section 1 of the Act of 1906, 
trade disputes stand above the ordinary 
law in some of their probable conse¬ 
quences ; for if, in connection with such a 
dispute, two or more persons combine to 
do an act wMoh if done by a single indi¬ 
vidual would not be punishable criminally, 
they will not, merely because of their 
number, be liable either to criminal 
proceedings or to a civil action. See cUso 
Combination, Laws op. See F. Pollock, 
The Law of Torts, 1929; Sir W. O. Russell. 
Crime: a treatise on felonies and mis¬ 
demeanours, 10th ed. by J. W. C. Turner 
(2 vols), 1950. 

Constable, Archibald (1774-1827), 
founder of the Edinburgh Ueview, 1802, 
which he managed for 24 years, and in¬ 
directly of the publishing firm which still 
bears his name. He pub. Scott’s first 
original work in 1805, and gave him £1000 
for Marmion (1807). C. & Co, also pub. 
most of Scott’s prose works from 1813 to 
1826. In 1825 C. failed for about 
£250,000. This failure, together with 
that of the printers, Ballantyne & Co., 
involved Scott in the heavy loss of 
£120,000. O. purchased the copyright of 


the Scots Magaaine in 1801, and the copy* 
right and stock of the Encyclopaedia 
BrUannica in 1812. V(ynetcme*a Mis¬ 
cellany waa started in 1827. See J. G. 
Lockhart, Memoirs of the lAfe of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart,, 1837-8. and Sir L. 
Stephen’s biography of Scott in the ZWc- 
iionary of National Biography, 1882-91. 

Constable, Henry (1562-1613), Eng. 
poet, graduated from St. John’s. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1580. He early turned Rom. 
Catholic, and spent much of his time 
abroad in Paris. In 1598 he was trying 
to form a new Eng. Catholic college in 
Paris. C. came to London without 
permission, 1603, and was confined in the 
Tower for about a year. He was a friend 
of Sidney, Harington, and Bolton, His 
Diana: the Praises of Ms Mistress in 
certaine s^ceetc sonnets was pub. 1592, and 
is a series of 23 sonnets, praised by 
Jonson and others. C. also wrote 16 
Spirituall Sonnettes to the Honour of Ood 
and hys Saynies (these were first printed 
by T. Park from MS. in 1815), and The 
Shepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis, in 
England's Helicon, 1600. W. C. HazUtt 
collected his works in 1859. 

Constable, John (1776-1837), landscape 
painter, was the son of a mill-owner of 
E. Bergholt, Suffolk. Even in the days 
wl\en he attended Dedham Grammar 
School all his spare hours were devoted to 
painting. Thus, although he was at first 
sent to work In the windmill, his father 
soon yielded to his passion for art. which 
had been fostered by his friendship with 
Sir George Beaumont and by his study of 
Claude’s ‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ and in 
1795 allowed Mtn to go to London to 
consult Joseph Farington, R.A., whose 
modem fame has been established by the 
discovery of his MS. diary in 1921. The 
final result of this visit, during which he 
was taught etching by J. T. Smith (q.v.). 
was that in 1799 he entered the Royal 
Academy schools, and definitely embraced 
the career of painting. Three years later he 
exMblted for the first time at the academy. 
In 1816 he married Mary Bicknell, after 
a weary period of waiting due to the oppo¬ 
sition of her relatives. The year 1819 
is important not only as the date of Ms 
election as an associate of the Royal 
Academy, but also as that in which he 
received £8000 in legacies—a timely gift 
which considerably relieved Ms monetary 
anxieties. Two years later he gained a 
gold medal at the Paris Salon for Ms 
splendid picture ‘The Hay Wain,* and in 
1825 he won another at the LUle exMbitlon 
lor his ‘White Horse.* His financial 
position was finally estab. in 1828 by an 
Inheritance of £20,000 from Mr Bicknell, 
but any gratification he might derive 
from tMs ^t was at once swallowed up 
in the inoonsolable grief wMoh he felt ait 
the loss of Ms wife in the same year. He 
never recovered from the shook of her 
death, and Ms own death in 1837 was due 
06 much to nervous depression as to any 

E hysic-al weakness. The greater port of Ms 
fe had been spent in Loudon, latterly 
at Hampstead. His work may be studied 
in the national collections at Trafalgar 
Square, S. Kensington, and MiUbank. Like 
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most yoxmgr painters, he began by observ¬ 
ing * truth at second hand/ copying Claude 
and RuyBdael and imitating the technique 
of Girtln, Gainsborough, and the old Dutch 
masters. This period of apprenticeship 
lasted till 1806, the year of his visit to 
the Eng. lakes. The altar-pieoe which be 
ezecnted In 1804 for Brantham church is 
in the manner of Benjamin West, at that 
time president of the Royal Academy, and 
a kind patron to O. From 1806 to 1809 
he was for the most part engaged in copy¬ 
ing portraits by Hoppner and Reynolds, 
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From his self-portrait. 


and seriously studied the science of 
oil-painting. The turning-point in his 
career was his exhibition of ‘Dedham 
Vale’ in 1811, in wliich he first gave his 
talent free scope and began to develop his 
striking orirfnality. C. was thus a long 
while reaching his artistic maturity. His 
range of subjects was limited, being mostly 
restricted to the scenery of Suffolk, 
Salisbury, Hampstead, and Brighton, but 
he really knew the old mills and rustic 
bridges, the great trees and waterways, 
the corn-fields, and above all the skies 
that he depicted. His experience as a 
miller must have taught him to study the 
clouds: at least ho fa unequalled in his 
presentation of the sky in Apill before a 
heavy shower, or of the lowering clouds 
that presage the storm’s approach. 
Iruthfulneee is the salient feature in his 
detail, his broad oon^osition, and his 
atmoapherlo effects. His pictures seem 
to breathe the life of the farmyard and 


the fields. Thetr fresh, natund colours 
are not the least of their merits. In his 
vivid tones C. was foUowlng the example 
of Rubens and Claude, so that It is uutrue 
to regard him, as was not infrequently 
done, in the light of an opponent of the 
old masters. His technique influenced 
Delacroix, Corot, and indirectly the 
French Impressionists, and modem criti¬ 
cism values highly his small swift sketches 
mode from nature for their directness of 
handling. C.'s reputation rests on his 
faitliful portrayal of the beauties of Eng. 
landscape and rustic life, and especially 
of the light-and-shade effects of rain 
clouds through which the sun's rays are 
doing their best to penetrate. It Is a 
mty that Ruskin in his admiration of 
Turner and the Pi-e-Raphaelites should 
have been blinded to the true greatness 
of C. High prices are riven for his pie- 
lures. Thus ‘Dedham Mlir was sold in 
1848 for £550; and a free study in pencil 
by C. for his picture ‘The Leaping Horse* 
was sold in the same year for £40. The 
mezzotints of David Lucas (1855) are 
among the finest engravings after O. 
Among his many pictures are ‘The Leap¬ 
ing Horse,* 1826, perhaps his master¬ 
piece; ‘The Cornfield,* 1827; ‘Dedham 
Wle,’ 1828; ‘Hadleigh Castle,* 1829; 
‘Salisbury Cathedral,’ 1831; and ‘The 
VaUey Farm,’ 1835. See. C. R. Leslie, 
Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, 
1843; C. J. Holmes, Constable and his 
Influence on Landscape Painting, 1902; 
A. B. Chamberlain, John Constable, 1903; 
H. W. Tompkins, In Constable's Country, 
1906; E. V. Lucas, John Constable, the 
Painter, 1924; S. Key, John Constable, his 
Life and Work, 1948. 

Conitable (from Late Lat. crrnies stabuli, 
count of the stable, marshal), word of 
widely different meanings in different 
countries and at different periods in the 
same country: (1) In France in the 
Middle Ages the (j. of Franco had the 
chief command of the army and jurisdic¬ 
tion in military offences; be also had the 
control of aU matters relating to chivalry. 
One of the most celebrated holders of the 
office was Bertrand du Guesolln. The 
office was finally abolished in 1814. (2) 

In England the lord high C., appointed 
after the Conquest as an officer of the 
Crown, iiad duties not dissimilar to those 
of the C. of Franco. For centuries the 
office was hereditary in the families of the 
earls of Hereford and Essex, and after¬ 
wards of the dukes of Buckingham. The 
office has been extinct since the attainder 
(q.v.) of the Duke of Buckingham in the 
reign of Henry VIII, although it is re¬ 
vived ad. hoc on such special oocasions as 
coronations. (3) High 0.s were ap¬ 
pointed In England from the reign of 
Henry VII. They were chosen at the 
court-leets of the hundred over which they 
presided. They were appointed to keep 
the peace in their sev. diets., but are now 
virtually abolished. (4) Petty or par. C.a 
were appointed to maintain the peace in 
manors, vils., and tithlngs when increasing 
pop. made the duty too onerous for high 
C.B alone. Par. C.s were practically 
abolished by the County Police Acts of 
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1839 and 1840, whioh estab. the oo. cod' 
stabulary, and provided that par. C.s 
ehould only be appointed by the maais- 
trates of flrenoral or quarter seeslons when 
deemed necessary. (5) Special C.s are 
sworn in by Justices in cases of special 
exnersency. The necessity for both high 
and petty O.s has been ob'natod to a great 
extent by the institution of (6) the modem 
police force, which dates from the 
Metropolitan Police iScts of 1831 and 
1840, and, so far as bora, are concerned, 
the Municipal Reform Act, 1835, and the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 8u 
Police. 

Conetanoe (Ger. Konstanz), Ger. tn in 
the Land of Baden-Wiirttemberg (q.v.), 
on the Rhine at its exit from the Lake of 
C. (qq.v.) 77 m. S. of Stuttgart. Originally 
a Celtic, and later a Rom., settlement, it 
became a bishopric in the 6 th cent. In 
1183 Frederick I (q.v.) made peace at C. 
with the Lombard tns, and In 1192 the 
tn was made a free citv of the empire. 
Some of the sittings of the Coimcil of C. 
(q.v.) of 1414-18 were held in the cathedral 
and others took place in the Kaufhmis, 
the Merchants’ Hall—Jerome of Prague 
and John Huss (qq.v.) were condemned 
at this council and were burnt at the stake 
In 1410. The tn was occupied by the 
Austrians in 1548, and it was besieged by 
the Swedes in 1633, during the Thirty 
Years' War. In 1805 it became part of 
Baden. Its bishopric was suppressed in 
1821. There is a £Uie Romanesque 
cathedral, begun in 1052; a Renaissance 
Kaihaus; an old Dominican convent, now 
a hotel; and there are some anot man¬ 
sions. The house in which the pence of 
1183 was signed still exists. In the Middle 
Ages C. was famous for its linen industry: 
it has now various textUe and metm 
manufs., and has a large lake trade— 
much of it with Switzerland. Pop. 47,000. 

Constance, Council of. This council 
was called together for the purpose of 
1 ‘eforming the Church. The Emperor 
Sigismund and Pope John XXIII, with 
many Church dignitaries and men holding 
high office in the state, sat on this coxinoU, 
wldch lasted from 1414 to 1418. There 
were at the time 3 popes, Gregory XII 
and Benedict XIII sharing their power 
with John, and as the object of the 
council was to secure unity in the Church 
the only course open was to do away with 
this div. of rule, which was effected by the 
deposition of all three and by the election 
of Martin V, The general reform, how¬ 
ever, which had been hoped for was not 
brought about, although it was decreed 
that cotmoUs w^ere to be called periodically 
and that in the cose of schism the final 
decision should lie with them. 

Constance, Lake (Ger. Bodensee), lies 
between Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria. It is about 46 m. long, 8 m. 
broad, and 1300 ft above sea level. Area 
208 sq. m. At its NW. extremity It 
divides into two, the N. branch being 
called the Uberlingen Lake and the S. the 
Untersee. This lake has sev. tribs., the 
largest one being the Rhine which flows 
right through It, while among Its smaller 
ones are the Argen, the Schussen, and the 


Aach. L. O. sometimes rises considerably 
above its usual height owing to the 
melting snow, but it is hardly ever 
frozen over. There are 2 is. in the lake, 
Reiohenau and Mainau, both belonging to 
Germany, and sev. tns on its banks, the 
chief bemg Bregenz, Lindau, Friedriohs- 
bafen, Uberlingen, C., Romanshom, and 
Rorschach. There is a regular steamboat 
service on the lake. 

Conttans I, Flavius Julius, Rom. 
emperor (337-50), youngest son of 
Constantine the Great and Fansta. Made 
Caesar in 333, he became Joint emperor 
with his brothers, Constantine II and 
Constantlus II, in 337, Italy, Africa, 
and W. Illyrloum falling to his share. 
In 340 he defeated Constantine, who fell 
in battle near Aquilela, thus becoming 
master of the whole w. He favoured 
Athanasius, who was proscribed by the 
Arians, but C. was weak and depraved 
in character. He was Icilled winle 
hunting in Gaul by an emissary of the 
iMurper Magnentius. 

Constans !!» Flavius Heraolius (630- 
668), Byzantine emperor, elder son of 
Constantine III, ruled 641-68. He lost 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Africa to the 
Saracens and Arabs, being defeated by 
the latter at sen, off Lycia, 665. He also 
fought unsuccessfully against the Slavs 
around the R. Danube, and lost N. Italy 
to the Lombards, 641. His attem:^s to 
reconquer Italy, 662, and make Rome 
the empire's cap. were futile. In order 
to end controversy between the Mono- 
tholitos and the orthodox C. issued an 
edict forbidding all discussion of the 
subject. C. was probably assassinated. 
His son. Constantine IV (Pogonatus), suc¬ 
ceeded him. 

Constant, Jean Joseph Benjamin (1845- 
1902), Fr. painter and writer on art. lie 
studied under Cabanel. Quite early he 
exhibited in the Solon; his 'Hamlet' was 
bought (1869) by the Fr. Gov. He began 
to paint Oriental subjects during travels 
in Spain and Morocco; his best E. pictures, 
the 'Prisoners of Morocco,' 1878, now in 
tlie Bordeaux museum, and 'The Last 
Rebels,' in the Luxembourg collection, 
are sensuous in feeling and colour. He 
decorated later the ceiling in the Op6ra 
Coinique and the ceiling of the H6tw de 
Ville, Paris; and dramatic panels In the 
New Sorbonne. There is a fine series of 
bis portraits, for which he was highly 
esteemed, in the Toulouse museum. He 
pnJntod a portrait of Queen Victoria 
which -was exlfiblted at the Royal 
Academy in the year of her death (1901). 
Among his works are ‘Samson et DaUla,' 
1872: 'Mohammed II,' 1876; 'Le Jour 
des Fun^rallles, ’ 1889; and portraits of 
M. Hoiiotaux, 1898; Pope Leo XIII, 
M. de Blowitz, 1902; ana Queen Alex¬ 
andra, 1901. 

Constant, in mathematics, a quantity 
that never changes its value throughout 
an investigation or process (in contra¬ 
distinction to variable quantities), often 
used, as in the dilfei'ential oaloulus, to 
determine a series of changoablo values. 
An absolute O. Is one whose value is 
exactly the same under all circumstances 
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any cardinal number); an arbitrary 
0. Is an undetermined O. in a differential 
equation, keeping: the desired value 
asBisrned to it unohan^d during all 
changes in the value of the variables. 
Examples; circular O., O. of aberration, 
gravitation, tidal C.s, etc. 

Constant da Rebeoque, Henri Benjamin 
1767-1830), Fr. statesman and novelist, 
. Lausanne of Hu^enot parents and 
settled in Paris at the beginning of the 
Revolution. The Influence of Mme de 
Sta61 and Talleyrand may be traced in his 
Melanges de litt6rai/ure c< ae poliMque, 1829. 
C. was expelled from France In 1802 along 
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with Mmo do StaOl lor denouncing the 
military ascendancy of Napoleon, and 
lived for a time at Weimar in the society 
of (3oethe and Schiller; but he modified 
his views, and in 1814 returned to support 
the Bourbons and constitutional liberty. 
His chief work is De la reiigion, 1824-30, 
in 5 vols. (he was a rationalist in religion); 
he wrote also Coura de politique constitu- 
tionelle, 1817-20, in 4 vols. His cele¬ 
brated novel Adolphe, 1816, a more or less 
autobiographical account of his relation¬ 
ship with Mme do StaOl, is one of the first 
analytical novels of modem literature. 
His novel Cicile was first discovered and 
ed. in 1961. See Journal intime de B. 
Constant (covering the period 1804 to 
1816), 1894; Le Cahier rouge (autobio- 
CTaphy from 1767 to 1787), 1907; G. 
Rudler, La Jeunesse de B. Constarvt, 1909, 
* Adolphe’ de B, Constant, 1935; C. Du 
Bos, Grandeur et mistre de B, Constant, 
1946; H. Nicolson, Benjamin Constant, 
1949. 

Gonstanjia, Constantza, or Kustenji, 
seaport on the Black Sea, at E. end of 


Trojan's Wall, is the prln. port of Ru¬ 
mania, and exports large quantities of 
grain, petroleum, and livestock. It has 
a fine harbour, opened in Oct. 1910. 
There are nearly 3 m. of quays, and a 
pipe-line runs to the Rumanian oil 
fields. The oommeroe of the port amoun¬ 
ted to 2,000,000 tons in 1927. Torn!, 
famous as the place of Ovid’s exile, w'as 
its anct name. A battle was fought 
between Russians and Turks at 0. in 1854. 
and it was severely damaged in the First 
World War, being occupied by a Germano- 
Bulgar army in Oct. 1916. In the Second 
World War the Russians launched an 
offensive in Rumania against the Oer. and 
Rumanian forces on 22 Aug. 1944, and 
captured C. on 29 Aug. Pop. (1948) 
70,000. 

Constantia, tn in Cape Prov. lying 
under Table Mt.; originally an old Dutch 
wine farm and founded by Simon van der 
Stel about 1690. From this place derives 
the name of a famous Cape wine which 
enjoyed great populaiity in Europe during 
the 18th cent. 

Constantina, Sp. tn in the prov. of 
Sevilla. It has lead mines, and a trade 
in agric. produce, timber, and cork. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Constantine II, see Const a NS I. 

Constantine III (612-41), Byzantine 
emperor, son of the Emperor Heraclius. 
He succeeded his father in 641 and d. in 
the same year. His short reign was full 
of disorder and constant Internal strife. 
Ho is said to have been poisoned by his 
stepmother. 

(Constantine IV, Pogonatus (648-85), 
Byzantine emperor, son of Constans II, 
whom he succeeded in 668. The earlier 
part of his reign was occupied by a cam- 
pato in Sicily, where a usurper had been 
declared emperor. Immediately after ho 
had successfully dealt with this, ho was 
occupied in a struggle with the Arabs, who 
were finally forced to sue for terms. 
Though a capable and energetic ruler and 
a good soldier, he was unable to prevent 
the settlement of the Bulgars and the 
setting up of a Bulgar kingdom (679). 

Constantine V, Copronymus (719-75), 
Byzantine emperor, son of Leo III the 
Iconoclast, whom he succeeded in 741. 
He did much to encourage trade, restore 
prosperity, and strengthen the empire, but 
is remembered especially for his religious 
policy. He forced the iconoclastic doc¬ 
trines to be upheld thi*oughout the 
empire, and so caused a bi-oak with the 
apaoy, which from this time ceased to bo 
ependent upon the emperors, and 
looked for help rather to the W. and the 
Franks. Ho also engaged in sev. cam- 
paims against the Arabs, Avars, Slavs, 
and Bulgars. 

Constantine VI (770-97), Byzantine 
emperor, Isaurian dynasty. He suc¬ 
ceeded in 780, at the age of ten, and the 
empire for the next few years was ruled 
by Irene, the empress-mother. Event¬ 
ually hia mother caused C. to bo seized 
and blinded and she subsequently reigned 
mone. Uis reign was disastrous, and 
during it the Arabs and Bulgars won 
many successes. It is chiefly notable for 
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the fact that the general coimcU of 
Nloaea waa held durlnir it, 7S7. 

Constantine Vll, Flaviiis Porphyro- 
genitus (005-'59), Byzantine emperor, the 
son of Leo VI. He suooeeded nls father 
in 912, and duriiig the early part of his 
reign the empire was administered by 
Homanue Leoapenns, with the help of 
O.’s mother, ZoS. In 944 C. at last 
obtained real power. He wrote a number 
of books, and Ihesogive mnoh information 
on this period. His De Administrando 
Imperio was written to aid ids son 
Romanua in the gov. of the empire. By 
this same son he is said to have been 
poisoned. 

Constantine VIII (d. 102S), Bvzantlno 
emperor, brother of and co-mier with 
Basil II. From 1025 \mtil his death G. 
ruled alone, devoting himself to a life of 

S leaaure, and giving little attention to 
10 afifalrs of state. 

Constantine IX <eZ. 1055), Byzantine 
emperor. He was a soldier, who owed 
his throne to Zoft, the widow of Romanus 
III, whom he married. O. was emperor 
1042-55. He neglected the defence of the 
empire, and spent huge sums in erecting 
magnificent buildings. During his reign 
Byzantine influence in Italy practically 
disappeared, owing to the conquest of 
Lombardy by the Normans, and the rift 
between the W. and E. Churches became 
complete. 

Constantine X (1007-67), Byzantine 
emperor. He ruled from 1059 but failed 
to justify the hopes that had been placed 
In him. During his period of rule the 
empire was fiercely attacked by the 
Turks and Magyars, C. spent the 
greater part of his time in devotion to 
philosopliio trifles, and neglected the 
military security of the empire. The last 
hold of the empire on Italy was lost in this 
reign by the capture of Bari. 

Constantine Xl, Palaeologus (1404-53), 
Byzantine emperor, son of Manuel II. 
When Mohammed II attacked Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, C. led the final desperate 
resistance, having only about 9000 men 
in his garrison, and the help of 700 
Venetians and 2 Venetian ships. When 
the city was carried by storm, 29 May. C. 
was killed in the fighting. This marked 
the end of the Byzantine Emp^. 

Constantine I (1863-1923), King of the 
Hellenes, b. at Athons, eldest son of King 
George I. In 1889 he married Sophia 
Dorothea, sister of the Emperor William 
II of Germany. For the disastrous 
result of the Gk campaim in Thessaly, 
1897, 0. as generalissiiuo was held 
responsible; nevertheless he became 
commander-in-chief, and so remained till 
1909, when the Military League compelled 
his retirement, and he went to Paris. 
On the rise of Venizelos, 1910, C., recalled, 
was made inspeotor-general and In 
1912-13 he Buooessfully commanded the 
forces in Macedonia. The assassination 
of his father, 18 Mar. 1913, brought C. to 
the throne. He was snooessful against 
the Turks and Bulgarians in Macedonia 
and Thrace; and before the year ended 
his dominions were double those of his 
father in area. He remained neutral in 
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the First World War, but showed such 
partiality to the central powers that 
venizelos resigned. Mar. 1916, coming 
back, however, with a large pari, majority. 
Eventually C. was deposed, 1917. After 
3 years in Switzerland he was recalled by 
plebiscite, and returned, Dea 1920. He 
proseonted in Asia Minor a campaign that 
ended disastrously, Sept. 1922. A year 
later there was an Insurreotion in the 
army, and O. abdicated in favour of his 
son George (q.v.). 

Constantine, Pope (708-16), journeyed 
to Constantinople to confirm decrees of 
the Qninisextine Council at the invitation 
of Justinian II. 

Constantine, oap. of the dept, of C. in 
the E. of Algeria. The tn is pfotnresqnely 
situated at an altitude of 2150 ft above 
sea level, on an entirely isolated chalk 
rock, which is washed on 3 sides by a 
stream fiowing through a deep ravine. 
C. consists of the European quarter and 
the old Arab quarter, which has preserved 
an intense local colour. The work of the 
native saddlers and shoemakers is famous, 
as also the woollen stufto made here. It 
has railway communication with Bona, 
Philippevllle, Algiers, Biskra, Tebessa, 
and Tunis. C.—in Rom. times called 
Cirta—was a city of the Massylil in Nn- 
midia, and the cap. of Syphax and of 
Massinissa and his suooessors. In the 
Jugurthine war Adherbal was besieged 
here by Jugurtha and slain in 112 bc, and 
the tn compelled to surrender. It was 
destroyed In ad 311, but waa rebuilt by 
O. the Great in 312; was taken by the 
Arabs In 710, and by the Fr. in 1837. The 
pop. of the tn. is 148,720, of whom approx. 
45,000 are Europeans; of the oept. 
2,704,100 of whom 70,000 are Europeans. 

Constantine the Great, see Constan- 
TINUS I. 

Constantinople, see Istanbul. 

Constantinople, Councils of. Of the 
eight oecumenical councils convoked 
previous to the great schism, the first was 
held at Nloaea, and the second, fifth, 
sixth, and eighth were hold at Constan¬ 
tinople. The first council of G. (ad 381), 
of 150 bishops under Pope Damasns and 
Emperor Theodosius I, confirmed the 
Nicene Creed and condemned Apollinor- 
Ism—a heresy directed against the di¬ 
vinity of Christ. The second counoU of C. 
(553), of 165 bishops under Pope Vigilins 
and Emperor Justinian I, condemn^ the 
Nestorlan heresy. The fifteen anathema- 
tisms on Orlgen, sometimes ascribed to the 
fifth oeoumenloed, belong to a oounoil held 
at Constantinople in 543. The third ooimoil 
of C, (680-1), under Pope Agatho and 
Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, defined 
a human and a divine wlB in Ohrat, thus 
terminating Monothellsm. The fourth 
oounoil of O. (869), of 102 bishops under 
Pope Adrian II and Emperor Basil, is only 
recognised as oeoumenioal by the Ohurch 
of Rome. It condemned Photius, who 
had seized the see of Constantinople, but 
tbe Photlan schism was successful, and no 
other general oeoumenioal oounoil was 
held at Constantinople. The chief work 
of the C. of O. was In matters of the 
theology of the Inoamatlon, but their 
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decifiiozis tiiow a 'wide scope. See also 
OOtTNOlUS, Ohurcjh. 

OonstantlmiB, Rom. 8ervtD|r as a com* 
mon soldier in Britain in the reign of 
Honorins (ab 395-423). His troops 
proclaimed Mm emperor in 407. and 
orerran most of Gaul. Honorius acknow- 
lodged him aa emperor in 408, to win his 
support against the Goths. C. then 
advanced Into Itaty itself, hoping to 
depose Honorius. The rebellion of his 
general. Gerontins, compelled him to 
return to Gaul, where Honorius’s general 
and son-in-law, Constantins, defeated both 
at Arles. O. was executed. 

Constantinus I, Flavius Valerius Aurelius 
(Constantine the Great) (c. ad 288-337), b. 
In Moesia, son of Constantlus Chlorus and 
Helena; first Christian emperor of Rome 
(306-37). After serving under both 
Diocletian and Galerlus (q.v.) O. Joined 
his father In Britain, and was proclaimed 
emperor in York bv the leMons on Con- 
stantius’s death there (306). Oalerius 
only panted him the title Caesar, reserv¬ 
ing that of Augustus for bis own son, 
Sevems. In 307 C. married Maximian's 
daughter Fausta, but In 309 he put his 
father-in-law to death for plotting against 
him. In 312 C. marched against Maxen- 
tius, an aspirant to the Rom. Empire, who 
was thrice defeated in Italy and finally 
drowned In the Tiber while trying to 
escape. O. was converted about this 
time by the apparition of a cross in the sky 
with the legend en iouUf nika (by this 
conquer). This story Is told by Eusebius, 
who professes to have had it from the lips 
of C. himself, and also, with much varia¬ 
tion in details, by Laotantius. Being now 
supreme in the W., C. promoted order 
and prosperity among his subjects, and 
encouraged Christianity. In 823 he 
defeated Licinins, another aspirant to the 
Rom. Empire, one enear Adrianople and 
again opposite Byzantium, becoming sole 
emperor of both E. and w. In 326 he 
assembled a general council at Nicaea, at 
wMch Arianism was condemned and the 
Nioene creed adopted. C. transferred his 
cap. from Rome to Byzantium about 328, 
naming Ihe tn after himself Constan¬ 
tinople. He is said to have had himself 
baptised in 337, having 3 years earlier 
proclaimed Christianity the State religion. 
There is, however, much discussion as 
to his Christianity or Paganism. See 
Eusebius, De Vita Constantini (trans. 
184(D; E. Gibbon, The Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire^ 1776-88; J. B. Bury, 
History of the Later Roman Empire^ 1889; 
J. B, Firth, Constantine the Greats 1906; 
C. B. Coleman, Constantine and ChriS’ 
tianity, 1914. 

Constantius 1 (Chlorus, the pale), 
Flavius Valerius, Rom. emperor, father of 
Constantine the Great, 6 . c. ad 260. In 
293 Diocletian and Maximian chose 
Galerlus and 0. to help them with the 
administration of the expire, each 
receiving the title Caesar. Gfanl, Spain, 
and Britain were assigned to C. On the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian 
In May 305 C. became emperor of the W., 
Galerlus of the E. He was a brave 
soldier and an able, humane, and Just 


ruler. He d. at Bboracum (York) during 
an expedition a^inst the Piets. 

Constantins 11, Flavius Julius (ad 
317-61), third son of Constantine the 
Great, who by will left his empire to Ms 
sons Constantine II, O. II, and Constans 
1 as Angusti. with his nephews Dalmatius 
and Hanniballanus as Caesar and Nobilis- 
slmus respectively. On their accession, 
337, C. la said to have allowed the murder 
of Dalmatius and Hanniballanus. Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, the Asiati^rovs., and 
Egypt were allotted to him. He had been 
Caesar under Constantine 1 as early as 
333. Throughout his reign he was at war 
with the Peisians, and often defeated by 
them, notably In 348. When in 360 the 
revolt of Magnentius resulted in the death 
of Constans I, C. defeated the former at 
Mursa on R. Drave, 351, and in Gaul, 
353, becoming master of the whole 
empire. In 355 C. made his cousin, the 
^estate Julian, Caesai' and commander in 
Gaul. In 357 he visited Rome for the first 
time. He favoured the Arlans, and 
banished the orthodox bishops. When 
Julian was proclaimed emperor by 
his troops in Gaul, O. moved west to 
oppose him, but d. near Tarsus In Cilicia. 

Constantius III, Rom. soldier, native 
of Illyria. He captured Constantine the 
Tyrant in ad 408, and held the rank of 
general by 411. He put down the rising 
of Attains, 416. C. married the sister 
of Honorius, who made him partner of Ms 
empire, 421. For seven months C. was 
emperor of the W., but Theodosius II, 
emperor of the B., refused to acknowledge 
him. While preparing to make war on 
Theodosius C. d. at Ravenna. His son 
became Valentinian III. 

Constantza, see Constanta. 

Constanz, see Constanck. 

Constellation, group of fixed stars con¬ 
ceived generally as represent4:i^ some 
mytholc^oal figore. The stars may be 
regarded as forming the framework of 
these imaginary figures; thus In the well- 
known N. C., Ursa Major (The Great 
Bear), a portion of wMch Is called the 
Dipper, the Plough, or Charles's Wain, the 
rough parallelogram formed by four hi^ht 
stars forms the body of the Imaginary 
bear, whilst the three other bright stars 
starting in a curve from the top of the 
poraUelogram constitute the toll. The 
origin of the C.8 is lost in the mists of the 
past, but it would seem tbat the Chaldeans 
were the first to give names to groups of 
stars. From them tMs star-lore was 
passed on to the Greeks, and mention is 
made of sev. C.b by Homer and Hesiod. 
About 366 BO a Gk astronomer, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, described a list of C.s wMch is 
substantially tlie same as that in use at 
the present day, and his work was 
verslfled by Aratus, the Gk poet who in 
his Phenomena mentions 45 0.s. Ptolemy 
mentioned 48 star-figures: 21 N. of the 
ecl^tio; the 12 signs of the Zodiac (q.v.); 
ana 16 S. of the ecliptic. Of course the 
ancts, not knowing of the S. terrestrial 
hemisphere, were equally ignorant of the 
S. celestial hemisphere. The S. C.8 were 
gradually added during the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th cents., the chief workers in 
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field betfifT Petrus Theodorl (d. 1596), Bart- 
eohius (1624), Hevelius (1690), and LacalUe 
(1762). The total number of C.s is now 
88, and their boundaries have been fixed. 
This very neoeBsary work was done by 
a committee of the Brit. Association 
appointed in 1840, and presided over by 
Sir J. Herschel. The International 
Astronomical Union fixed the O. boun¬ 
daries definitely in 1928. See under 
specific names; Stabs; Zopiao; also 
Astronomy. 
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Constipation, stoppage or irregular or 
incomplete emptying of the bowel. The 
Intestinal contents are propelled onwards 
by rhythmic muscular contractions of 
the bowel (see PBRiSTALSia). Peristalsis 
is aided by physical activity and by 
adeouate and suitable food intake. The 
residue which reaches the lower bowel 
after digestive extraction of the bowel 
contents is complete is known as faeces. 
The faeces collect in the rectum, distend¬ 
ing it and causing a desire to defoeoate. 
Acute C. may be due to a blockage of the 
lumen of tiio bowel, and is then a symp¬ 
tom of the disease causing the obstruction. 
Temporaiy C, may be due to some intor- 
current general Illness or a change of food 
habit. Ohronio C. usually starts from 
neglect regularly to evacuate the bowel 
when this is indicated. This loads to 
overloading and overstretching of the 
lower bowel and, in turn, to a loss of tone 
or contractile strength of the musculature 
of the bowel wall. A vicious circle is thus 
set up. 

Constituoibn, tn, cap. of C. dept, 
Maule prov., on the coast of Chile, 
situated at the mouth of the Maule R., 
116 m. NE. of Concepcion. It is a railway 
terminus (Talca 56 m.) and a favourite 
seaside resort. Some ship-building is 
done there, and the chief products are 
grain and timber. A dangerous bar 
exists in the roadstead caused by the R. 
Maule washing down large quantities of 
sand. Pop. 7000. 

Constituencies, see Electorates. 

Constituent Assembly, Russian, demo¬ 
cratically elected representative assembly 
which met in Petro^ad 18 Jan. 1918 and 
was dispersed by the Bolsheviks after a 
single session. Tho demand for a C. A. to | 
estab. a democratic system in Russia had 
been common to oil radical parties. After 
the abdlce,tion of Nicholas 11 and his 
brother in 1917 tho Provisional Oov, 
(q.v.) was preparing elections to the 


O. A., to which it was to soirender power. 
The Bolsheviks aocused the gov. of 
delaying the elections and used this as a 
pretext to seise power and set up their 
own gov., which they at first also called 
‘provisional.* The elections to the C. A.« 
based on universal, equal, and direct fran¬ 
chise, secret ballot, and proportional 
representation, were held in most con¬ 
stituencies on 26-27 Nov, 1917; in sev. 
outlying regions they were postponed, and 
in some 100 constituencies were not tn 
the end held. The Bolsheviks lost the 
election, securing 9*8 million votes out at 
41*7 million cast. Socialist Revolution¬ 
aries received 17 million, Mensheviks 1*4 
million, Constitutional Democrats 2 mil¬ 
lion votes. Various non-Russian parties 
received a total of 7-6 million votes, of 
which 6 million were oast for Ukraiedan 
parties. About 2 million went to minor 
parties and the rest cannot bo Identified. 
Of 707 elected deputies, 370 were Socialist 
Revolutionaries, 175 Bolsheviks, 40 Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries (pro-Bolshevik), 
16 Mensheviks, 2 Popular Socialists, 17 
Constitutioual Democrats, 86 representa¬ 
tives of national parties, and one is 
unknown. Sev. leading Constitutional 
Democrat and Socialist Revolutionary 
deputies were arrested on arrival in Petro- 
grad, and the Constitutional Democrat 
party was outlawed before the C. A. met. 
At its single session the elected chairman 
could not preserve order, and the guards— 
saOors headed by an anarchist—were 
openly hostile. When the Bolsheviks’ 
demand that the C. A. should recognise the 
Soviet Gov. and all its decrees was re¬ 
jected, they walked out, followed by the 
Left Socialist Revolutionaries. The re¬ 
maining deputies hastily debated and 
approved an Address to the Allied Powers, 
a Resolution on the State Structure of 
Russia, and a Land Law, after which the 
meeting was dispersed by the guards on 
orders from the Bolshevik Gov. Tho 
idea of upholding the authority of the 
C. A. was used by the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries in the ensuing civil war, and an 
ephemeral anti-Bolshevik Gov. was estab. 
by a committee of C. A. members in 
Samara in 1918. See O. H. Radkoy, 
The Election to the Russian Constiiueni 
Assembly of 1917 (Cambridge, Mnssa- 
chusetts), 1960; W. H. Chamberlin, llie 
Russian Revolution (New York), 1964; 
L. B. Schapiro, 2'he Origin of the Com¬ 
munist Autocracy, 1956. 

Constitution, in politics, a system of 
law estab. by tho sovereign power of a 
state for Its guidance. Its main objects 
are to fix the limits and define the rela¬ 
tions of the legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers of the state, both among 
themselves and with reference to the 
citizens of the state, regarded as a gover¬ 
ned body. In the countries of continental 
Eiuope, since tho foundation of the 
U.S.A., or at least since the first Fr, 
Revolution, the idea of a C. has been 
generally that of a written pubho law, 
p^romnJ^ted by the sovereign power. In 
Great Britain it is the whole body of the 
public law, customary as well os statu¬ 
tory, which is continually being modified 
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by the general will as inteiiireted and 
expressed by tbe parliamentary represen¬ 
tatives of the nation. A constitutional 
monarchy is one in which the sovereign is 
restricted in his powers by the nation's 
representatives; the granting of a C. 
accordingly means the transforming of a 
monarchy more or . less absolute into a 
constitutional state. The G.s of modem 
Europe are political systems of establish¬ 
ing the gov. of a nation by the nation 
itself. The first historical type of a C., 
as expressed in Magna Charta, is a direct 
emanation of the feudal system. Later 
it was amended, enlarged, and assiired by 
successive agreements oetween the nation 
and its sovereign, and although it has 
never been written, the Brit. C. stands in 
our days a great deal firmer and less 
vulnerable than the European C.s for 
which it has been a pattern. The Eng. 
C. rests on a pact; it is the normal and 
uninterrupted development of the prin¬ 
ciple of respect for the rights of corpora¬ 
tions representing the nation. Other C.s, 
notably that of the Fr. Republic, ai’e based 
on the right of the whole body of the 
citizens to govern themselves. These 
two principles differ greatly. The 
necessity of a C. is accentuated not only 
in all federated republics (most of the 
existing republics are federated or quasi- 
federated), but also in all other federated 
states, such as w’as formerly the case with 
the federated monarchies of Germany. In 
those federated states the C. has. In some 
w'ay, the character of a treaty concluded 
between the different states combined in 
one federation, and thus it is quite 
different from any ordinary law. The 
pattern of the C. of a federal republic is 
that of tbe U.S.A^ adopted before tbe 
outbreak of the Fr. Revolution. The 
other Amer. republics are wavering 
between the Fr. system and that of the 
U.S.A., but favour the former. There 
have been still more complicated consti¬ 
tutional systems, such, for example, as 
that of Austria-Himgary, a dual monarchy 
composed of two different countries 
practically independent of one another, hut 
ruled by the same monarch. There may 
also be a confederation of sev. monarchies, 
as was the old Ger. confederation, broken 
up through the issue of the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866. Absolute monarchies 
had no C.\8, but were in certain ways ruled 
by traditions, such ns the succession to 
the throne, to which every absolute ruler 
had to submit. These traditions, which 
Louis XIV and the most powerful of the 
Russian autocrats had to observe, wore 
for absolute monarchies what the C. is 
in constitutional states. In the present 
cent., until the advent of totalitarianism 
and the era of neo-dictatorships, all 
modem states enjoyed more or less liberal 
C.s, which, however, differed very much 
In character from one another, but might 
be generally classified as (1) constitu¬ 
tional monarchies; (2) Unitarian rexmblic 
(France); and (3) federal or quasi-federal 
republics (U.S.A., Germany, U.S.S.R., 
Switzerland, Australian Commonwealth, 
Brazil, Mexico, etc.)—though, as is shown 
below, many ai)parent federal republics 


I are really unitary states. Modem eon- 
stitutional monarchies in Europe, before 
the Second World War, were Great 
Britain, BeMum, HoUand, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Spain, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. Most of these remained 
unchanged after the war, hut Italy 
rejectedi the king and became a republic. 
Spain had ceased to be a monarchy in 1931, 
In Rumania the C. of 1866 (os modified In 
1923), which proclaimed the state of 
Rumania as a constitutional monarchy, 
was restored by royal decree of 31 Aug. 
1944; but the king was forced to abdicate 
in 1947 and a People’s Republic was pro¬ 
claimed. Before the First World War 
Germany, Austria-Hungary (the dual 
monarchy), Serbia, and Greece were also 
constitutional monarchies, os were also, 
conditionally, Russia and what remained 
of Turkey in Europe. In Greece a plebis¬ 
cite estab. a republic from 1924 to 1935, 
in which latter year the monarchy was 
restored. The Ger. invasion of Greece in 
1941 forced the king into exile, and after 
the war he set up a regency pending a 
plebiscite on the issue of monarchy or 
republic, the people in 1946 choosing to 
retain the monarchy. France is the one 
avowedly Unitarian republic In existence, 
but many other federal states are in effect 
unitary. In France the new C. of the Fr. 
Union was adopted after the war. It 
provides for three organs of gov. At 
the head is a president of the union, 
who presides over the Supreme Council of 
the union, composed of the members of 
the gov. and of representatives of the 
member states; the third organ of gov. 
being an assembly of the Fr. Union con¬ 
sisting of representatives of metropolitan 
France and of the member states. 

Developments since the First World 
War. Through the world-wide upheaval 
of the First World War the structure of 
many national C.s considerably changed. 
The three or four prin. causes effecting 
these changes may be briefly enumerated: 
First, the fui’lhor development of political 
democracy, a growd-h that had been going 
on before the war, but which the war 
intensified. The U.S.A. was to a great 
extent the arbiter of the settlements 
reached after the war and the initiator 
and supporter of European efforts at 
reconstruction and integi’ation; conse¬ 
quently Amer. ideas of political demo¬ 
cracy had a wide influence among Euro¬ 
pean statesmen when they came to 
overhaul their constitutional machinery. 
The influence of the ideals of President 
Woodrow Wilson was immense in the 
years of reconstruction Immediately after 
the fighting, and Amer. distrust of ‘this 
king business' gave added impetus to the 
republican movement throughout Europe. 
The Ger. (Weimar) C. owed much to these 
ideals. Second, there was tbe impact of 
the feminist movement. Here again the 
war did but intensify a pre-war movement, 
and the aid that women rendered their 
countries was sufficient at its close to 
ensure in most European countries that 
women’s franchise should be estab. as 
part of the constitutional machinery. 
France w’^as the sole great Etiropean 
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ootmtry that made no concession to this 
moTement. Third, the economic reper¬ 
cussions of the war and the post-war 
depression. In all the countries of the 
combatants, victors and vanquished alike, 
who should pay for the war was the para¬ 
mount issue of politics, and the unrest 
that ensued on the attempted solutions of 
this problem stren^henea the Influence of 
Hussla and f ostorod the grrowth of socialist 
parties throughout the world (much inten¬ 
sified after the Second World War). This, 
In its turn, brought about in countries 
like Hungary and Bavaria short-lived 
attempts to imitate the Russian revo¬ 
lution. The counter-revolutionary forces 
awakened by these premature attempts— 
forces like Fascism in Italy, the Magyar 
movement in Hungary (see HuNaARiAN 
Revoj.ution), the National Socialist and 
Helmwehr movements in Germany and 
Austria respectively—^were anti-demo- 
cratio and anti-feniinlst. Where these 
movements triumphed In Europe the 
general disposition was to abolish, or at 
least to suspend, the former C.s. The 
Fascists (see r'iiBCiSM) in Italy, under the 
leadership of Mussolini (q.v.), entirely 
re-formoa tho It. C., the new corporate 
state there no more resembling the former 
O. of Italy than the O. of the U.S.S.R. 
resembles the 0. of Tsarist Russia. In 
Spain the directory of Primo de Rivera 
(q.v.) was content to suspend the O., 
but after his death the country became a 
republic, only to revert after the Civil war 
to a dictatorship. For Amer. O. see 
H. C. Hookett, A Constitutional History of 
the Unit^ States, 1939. For the C. of 
various countries see Dodd’s Modem Con¬ 
stitutions (2 vols.), 1909, and Select 
Constitutions of the World (Irish Stationery 
Oflfice, Dublin, 1922). See also E. Jenks, 
The Ship of State, 1939; W. Friedmann, 
The Crisis of the National State. 1943; 
K. C. Wheare, Federal ChvernmcM, 1946. 

Modern Federal and Quasi-Federal Con¬ 
stitutions. Recent years have seen the 
emergence of a strong movement for the 
federal form of C. as offering some hope 
of avoiding the anarchy of extreme 
nationalism (q.v.). This movement 
seemed to reach its climax at the time of 
Clarenoo Strelt’s Union Now, 1939, a 
well-reasoned plea for the association of 
some fifteen democratlo national states 
in a world federation. But many of 
these states, snob as Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, subsequently lost their sovereign 
status, and in any cose this and other 
schemes inspired by W. ideas arbitrarily 
excluded portly or wholly non-European 
nations of ^at actual or potential 
strength sneh as Russia and China. 
Where there already existed strong 
common interests, common social and 
religious ideals, and geographioal conti¬ 
guity, a closer constitutional association 
naturally followed, as. for example, in the 
case of the aev. Amer. and Australian 
states. In these cases federation merely 
effectuated a common desire for closer 
constitutional bonds to achieve common 
defence and common economic interests, 
while leaving the constituent states as 
much autonomy as was consistent with 


the overriding powers of the federal 
gov. An approa^ to federalism was the 
League of Nations with Its covenant (q.v.) 
designed to check aggression through 
consultation and sanctions and an inter¬ 
national military force. The failure of the 
League to check aggression made federal 
idemism of the kind envisaged 1^ Briand 
(q.v.) in bis dream of a super-European 
state seem too visionary. The founding 
of the United Nations Organisation has 
meant that national 0.s must surrender 
some element of their sovereignty if 
U.N.O. is to prove effective. 

A modem federal C. sometimes, though 
not always, represents a stage in a develop¬ 
ment from a loose aasoolation to a unit¬ 
ary state. The Ger. Ckinfederation gave 
way to the federal Reich of 1870, to the 
more firmly knit federation of 1919, and 
eventually to the unitary state of Nazi 
Germany. The only true federal C.s 
exlstiug to-day ore tliose of the U.S.A,, 
the commonwealth of Australia, aud Swit¬ 
zerland. The new O. for the Soviet Union 
proclaimed in 1936 proposed a degree 
of decentralisation for the constituent 
republics that was not carried out in prac¬ 
tice. The war partly explained the need 
to centralise power in tho All-Union gov.; 
but it Is in any event doubtful if the 
gov. of a socialist or other * planned* 
economy can permit much real autonomy 
to local or regional authorities, however 
much they may differ socially, economi¬ 
cally, or culturally. 

The C. contemplated for India by the 
Government of India Act, 1935, was also 
quasl-federal. This Act pro™ed for 
what was called a federation of India, 
composed of Indian states under their 
princes, and the provs. of Brit. India, 
the latter ruled by Indian ministers 
operating a system of responsible oabinet 
gov., not dissimilar from that of the Oana- 
dlan prove. But, as in Canada, where the 
federal principle was modified by unitary 
elements in the form of control by the 
general executive over the prov. executive 
and legislature, so in the Indian C. the 
Governor-General of India was vested with 
powers of intervention in the affairs of the 
prov. govs., which modified tho appUca- 
tiou of the purely federal principle; but at 
the same time that principle was intro¬ 
duced into the Act of 1935 to such an 
extent that it may be said to be the 
distinguishing oharacteristlo of the C. 
contemplated by that Act (sec K. O. 
Wheare, Federal Oovemment, 1946). Part 
11 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
relating to federation, did not come tato 
force on the attainment of Indian inde- 
pendenoe in 1947, and the Central Gov. 
carried on under the provisions relating to 
the transitional period. See also India. 

Totalitarian Constitutions. The dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of the totalitarian 0.8, 
and equalfy indeed of the Communist C. 
of the U.S.S.R., is the single-party 
dictatorial system of gov. based on the 
* totality of the state,* as opposed to the 
liberal conception of the state which 
restricts the authority of the state to 
certain spheres of life, while leaving as 
many others as possible to the free decision 
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of the IndiTldtiai. The * total state,* 
whether Fascist or Coimnoiiist, extends 
the sphere of state influence oyer the 
whole life, priyate as well as public, and 
demands full submission of the indlridual 
to the requirements of the state. The 
National Socialist Germany of Hitler’s 
day, and the Fascist Italy of Mussolini’s, 
are the archetypes of totalitarian states. 
The Reichstag, elected in 1933, set aside 
the Weimar C. by yielding absolute power 
to Hitler. An Enabling Act of 1933 pro¬ 
vided that the cabinet might make laws 
by ordinance, including even such laws as 
were not in accord with the Weimar C., 
which was not formally abrogated. In 
1943 a decree was issued prolonging the 
life of the then existing Reichstag till 1947, 
but this body was in no sense a representa¬ 
tive institution, nor had it any power 
of legislation or even debate. It met 
solely to effect the will of the chancellor 
Hitler, in whoso personal dictatorship all 
the activities of the country, political, 
economic, industrial, etc., were gleichat^ 
schaltet (totalitarianised). This, the work¬ 
ing O. of Geimany, provided for a leader 
and Reichskanzler, who was the supreme 
commander of the army and was also the 
leader in all political activities, both in the 
Reich and in the states. Under this 
quasi-C. freedom of speech and of thought 
and of the press was abolished, and 
equality before the law limited by the so- 
called Aryan paragraph, which arbitrarily 
granted full civic rights only to ‘Aryans’ 
(q.y.), while personal freedom from arrest, 
so familiar to Eng. political science from 
the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
was curtailed by the activities of an 
officially recogni^d secret police. The 
constituent states of Nazi Germany were 
also deprived of their constitutional rights, 
for by the Unification Act of 7 April 1933, 
the federal states were all brought under 
the rule of governors directly responsible 
to Hitler; and by an Act of 1934 the 
sovereign rights formerly possessed by the 
federal states passed under the jurisdiction 
of the minister of the Interior, and the 
Reich Cabinet arrogated to itself the 
promulgation of new constitutional laws 
for the federal states. 

The Fascist C. introduced in Italy, 
which prevailed until the Second World 
War, represented a radical transformation 
of the fundamental statute of the kingdom 
granted on 4 Mar. 1848 by King Oharles 
Albert to his Sardinian subjects. By that 
statute or charter the executive power of 
the state belonged exclusively to the 
sovereign and was exercised by him 
through responsible ministers; the legis¬ 
lative authority was vested conjointly in 
king and Parliament, the latter being bi¬ 
cameral and oonsisting of a Senate and 
deputies. But under Mussolini's Fascist 
regime the Chamber of Deputies was 
replaced by a Chamber of Fasci and 
Corporations {see also Corporative State) 
composed of the 150 members of the 
National Council of the Fascist party and 
of the 600 eft’oetive members of the 
National Council of Corporations. The 
duties of the Chamber were performed by 
the fuU assembly, by the budget general 


oommisslom and by the legislative com* 
missions. There was also a Grand 
Fascist Council, which was composed of 
the quadrumviri of the march to Rome as 
Ufe members and various ministers and 
other dignitaries appointed for as long as 
they hold their respective offices. This 
Grand Council existed to oo-ordtuate all 
the activity of the regime resulting from 
the Fascist revolution and to give its 
opinion on the lines of conduct of the 
Fascist party. Its approval had to be 
obtained on all qiiestions of a constitu¬ 
tional nature, including those connected 
with the succession to the throne and the 
prerogatives of the Crown. In 1938 the 
position of the Duce or leader was Incor¬ 
porated in the C. of Italy. The Chamber, 
with the Senate, co-operated with the gov. 
in framing legislation. The executive 
power was exercised nominally by the 
King through the gov., but in fact by the 
Duoe, who was only theoretically respon¬ 
sible to the king for the general political 
direction of the gov. The ministers were 
responsible both to the king and to the 
chief of the gov., l.e. to the Duce, for the 
actions of their respective offices. Thus, 
while It. Fascism served as a model to a 
number of similar movements in other 
countries, and in particular to Gor. 
National Socialism (q.v.'i, there was a 
somewhat higher degree of liberality in 
the Fascist C. of Italy than in that of Nazi 
Germany, where eventually Hitler placed 
himself above the law altogether and so 
made no pretence to rule constitutionally 
at all. For where in a Fascist or any 
other authoritarian state there is tto real 
legislative body there is in effect no oon- 
stltutional law; in the history of political 
scienoe, absolutism has long given place 
to constitutional gov., and constitutaonal 
law has become supreme because only in 
virtue of Its acceptance can the legislative 
body bo constituted. See Sir W. R. 
Anson, The Law and Custom of the Con¬ 
stitution, 1886-92,1922-35; S. G. Chrimes, 
English ConatUvtional History, 1948; 
A. V. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, 
9th ed. 1952; Sir Ivor Jennings, The 
Queen's Parliament, 1964; H. R. Greaves, 
The British Constitution, 3rd ed. 1956. 

'Constitution of Athens,’ one section of a 
lost work {Poliieiai) by Aristotle on the 
constitutional hist, of 168 states. It was 
known only by quoted fragments until 
1890, when three rolls of papyrus (now In 
the Brit. Museum) were foimd in Eg3i;>t. 
containing a MS. copy of the ‘C. of A.* made 
about AD 100. Aristotle’s authorship is 
not now seriously disputed, and the date 
is put between 328 and 325 no. The ‘C. of 
A.’ is divided into two sections. The first 

f ives the hist, of the constitution up to 
he expulsion of the Thirty (404 BO). 
The second describes tho state officials, 
their appointment and functions in the 
writer’s own day. The beginning of tho 
MS. is missing; tho last section is muti¬ 
lated, but can bo reconstructed almost 
wholly from fragments. See the eds. of 
F. G. Kei^on (1891) and Sir J. K. Sandys 
(1912). There is a trans. (together with 
Aristotle's Politics) by John Warrington 
In Everyman’s Library. 
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Oonstitutional Club, one of the leading: 
OonflerratlTe political dubs. It is situ¬ 
ated In Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C., and was estab. in 1883. It has 2500 
members. 

Constitutional Demoorats (abbr. Cadets), 
Bussian poUtioal party, farmed in 1905 
by left-wlM liberals, mostly professional 
people. Its most prominent leader 
was Milyukov (q.v.). C. D.s were the 
Btronsest sii^le party in the first State 
Duma in 1006\ dominating: its proooedlngs, 
and they were the main opposition party 
In the Bubaequont Dumas. In 1915 the 
C. D.s entered and greatly influenced the 
Progressive Bloc In the Duma, which 
united all parties except reactionaries and 
socialists with the airn of replacing the 
existing gov, by one which would com¬ 
mand the confidence of the country. 
Having failed to achieve this they played 
a prominent part in the February revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 and In the Provisional Gov.; 
they withdrew from the latter in July and 
were outlawed by the Bolsheviks soon 
after they soLeed power. Hee also Dusia; 
PUOVISIONAL GOVKRNMICNT. 

Consubstantial (from Lat. equivalent of 
Gk homo-ouiiios), of one and the same 
substance, essential being. The word is 
applied in Christian theology to the Three 
Persons in the Holy Trinity, each of whom 
possesses the whole Divine Being. The 
general council of Nicaea (ad S25) 
rejected the teaching of Arlus (q.v.) 
(that the Son is of a separate Being or 
nature created by the Father) and en¬ 
dorsed that of St Athanasius (q.v.) that 
He is hcmO'Ousioa with the Fatlier. It 
was foimd necessary to coin this un- 
scriptural term to define and protect the 
scriptural teaching concerning the Unity 
of God and the deity of Christ, and it was 
incorporated in the Nicene Creed (q.v.). 

Consubstantiation, the union of two 
metaphysical substances; the doctrine of 
the Real Presence of the (metaphysical) 
substance of the Body and Blood of 
Christ together with the broad and wine 
in the Eucharist. The term is opposed to 
the Catholic ‘ tronsubstantiatlon,' and 
means strictly the transition or union of 
two metaphysical substances originally 
distinct into one common substance; 
substantial conjunction, or one substance 
out of two. The name is often applied to 
the Lutheran doctrine of the Real 
Presence, but should rightly be ascribed to 
John of Paris and Rupert. It is some¬ 
times called Impanation (q.v.). 

Consuegra (anct Consaburum), Sp. tu in 
the prov. of Toledo. It has an anct 
castle and Rom. remains, and manufs. 
textiles. Pop. 9600. 

Consuetudinary, or customary, law, as 
opposed to written or statute law, is that 
law which is derived from the customs 
of remote antiqults’’. Such is the common 
law of Scotland, and many of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Eng. common law (q.v.) ore 
based upon immemorial usage, e.g. the 
custom of borough-Eng, (q.v.), See also 
Customs. 

Consul, title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates in the Rom. rep. After the 
expulsion of the kings in 610 bo this 


ofi5oe was instituted, and the first to hold 
it were Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius 
Tarquinius Qollatinus. Probably the title 
was at first that of praetor. The C.s were 
elected for one year by the Oomiiia 
Centuriatat and until 367 BC only patri¬ 
cians were eligible. The inauguration of 
fresh 0.8 was aooompaified by elaborate 
ceremonies, including a procession to the 
Capitol and a saorinco to Jupiter. The 
power of the C.s was considerable, but it 



was exercised jointly. They gave their 
name to the year, and assumed a semi- 
regal state. Their insignia were the fopo 

S raetexta^ the sella curtdis, and the twelve 
ctors, each carrying a bundle of rods 
(fasces, q.v.). To the C.s belonged the 
supreme command of the army, the 
regulation of war and peace, the judicial 
headship, the disposal of the treasury, and 
the assembling of the Senate. They 
could only be challenged when they a^^in 
became private men at the end of their 
term of ofiioe. In coses of great danger, 
complete authority was given to a dicta¬ 
tor, or else absolute power was temporarily 
voted to the 0.s by the Senate. The 
consular power was gradually restricted. 
In 494 BC, when the office was stiU con¬ 
fined to the patricians, the tribuni pl^is 
were appointed, with right of appeal to 
them from the C.s. Then in 367 BO, by 
the famous Lex Licinia. it was enacted 
that one C. must be a plebeian. Previous 
to this the appointment of censors, in 443, 
had removed the duties of that oflace from 
their hands, and in the some year (367) the 
appointment of praetors freed thorn from 
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many of their judicial functions. Durinsr 
the cItU wars the consular office lost its 
original character, and It surrlved as the 
mere shadow of Its old self in the W. until 
AD 534 and in the E. till 541. 

Consul (mercantile), public officer main¬ 
tained by the State in foreign countries to 
superrise the commercial business of the 
state. Early in the 12th cent, the custom 
grew up among the merchant city states 
of Italy of senaing such representatives to 
other lands, and espedlally to the E. The 
custom extended to France, but then 
almost died out, to be revived in the 16th 
cent. Even then, not till the 19th cent, 
did it become universal. A C. is primarily 
concerned with commercial and mercan¬ 
tile matters, and does not rank as a diplo¬ 
matic i«ent. He cannot therefore enter 
on his duties without the sanction of the 
gov. of the country to which he is sent. 
His first duty Is to exhibit his commission 
to these authorities, and to receive their 

S ermission to enter on his duties. C.s are 
ivlded into consular agents, C.s general, 
C.s, and vice-C.s, and are immune from 
taxation unless they are themselves 
directly engaged in trade. The consulate 
is considered as part of the Brit. Empire, 
and so all acts officially performed by the 
C. are valid in our comts of law. He can 
perform all the acts of a notary general. 
It is his duty to protect the rights of his 
coirntrymen in that part; to protect them 
from aggression, and to secure the redress 
of grievances sustained by them. If he 
is unable to perform these duties he must 
report the matter to the Brit, ambas. at 
the cap. In addition he has to send home 
annually a report to the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs containing the retiuns 
of the trade for the different ports within 
his consulate, and other matters of a 
similar nature. Of late years it has also 
been his duty to send home a report of 
anything of importance to trade which 
may occur at any time, and these reports, 
pub. by the Board of Trade, provide 
valuable information to those interested 
in foreign trade. He holds, also, a general 
supervisory duty over Brit, ships and 
sailors. 

Consulate of the Sea (Consolato del 
Mare), famous code of maritime law, 
supposed to be a compilation of the laws 
and trading customs of various It. cities 
(Venice, Pisa, Amalfi, Genoa) and the 
cities with which they traded (Marseilles, 
Barcelona, and others). The exact origi¬ 
nal date is not known, but the laws are 
thought to have been collected during the 
11th, 12th, and 13th cents. The earliest 
known od. was pub. at Barcelona^ 1494. 
This was trans. into Eng. by Sir Travers 
Twise, * The Customs of the Sea, ’ forming 
an appendix to The Black Book of the 
Admiralty, 1874. 

Consumption, se-e Phthisis. 

Consumption, in economics, the use of 
goods or serinces, the enjoyment of 
utilities. The div. of the constituent 
members of a community into consumers 
and producers, for purposes of discTissing 
economic questions, is misleading; for alh 
in a modem state, are both. State regula¬ 
tion of C. has, in the past, taken the form 


of sumptuary laws, regulating the kind of 
goods, especially luxunes, such as clothes, 
etc., which classes of the oommunlty are 
allowed to adopt and use. To-day, in 
the post-world-war period of shortages. It 
takes the form of a purchase tax, the main 
object of which is to limit the production 
and O. of ‘luxury* as opposed to ‘utility* 
goods. 

‘Contact/ see Armt News Services. 

Contactors, powerful switches for open¬ 
ing or closin^nigh-power electric ciroults 
on load. They are usually electro- 
magnetically operated. 

Contagion (Lat. tangere, to touch), the 
communication of disease by micro¬ 
organisms from source to host by direct 
contact and without any intervening 
transmitting agent or vector. Venereal 
disease (q.v.), leprosy (q.v.), and Impetigo 
(q.v.) are examples of C. when a disease 
due to a micro-organism is transmitted 
from reservoir to host by moans of an 
intermediary agent or vector it is emailed 
infection (q.v.). Some diseases may be 
communicated by either O. or infection; 
others ore purely contagious or purely 
infectious. See Infection and Bacteria. 

Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts, 
see Diseases of Animals Act. 

Contango, see Stock Exchange. 

Contarini, name of one of the twelve 
families who elected the first doge of 
Venice, ad 697. Tliis family was one of 
great importance, among its noted mem¬ 
bers being sev. doges (from Domenico, 
1043-73. who rebuilt St Mark’s, to Alvise, 
1676-84), men of letters, painters, states¬ 
men, and soldiers (7 C. fought at Lepanto): 

Andrea Contarini, doge from 1867 to 
1382; ended the war between Venice 
and Genoa by reconquering Chloggia. 

Caspar 0 Contarini (1483-1542), bishop 
of Bologna and d^lomat, was made 
a cardinal by Pope Paul III, 1536. He 
was Venetian ambas. to the Diet of 
Worms, 1521, accompanying Charles V 
on his travels, and concluding the em¬ 
peror’s alliance with Venice, 1523. As 
papal legate at the Diet of Ratisbon. 
1541, he tried to effect a reconciliation 
between Protestants and Catholics. 

Giovanni Contarini (1649-1605) was a 
Venetian painter of portraits and histori¬ 
cal pictures. See J. Fontana, ‘Sulla 
patrizia famiglia Contarini in II Condo- 
Here, 1843. 

Conte, literally a story, from Fr. 
center, to narrate. Though not yet Angli¬ 
cised this word is often used in Eng. 
literary criticisms. C. is strictly a generic 
term, covering both long and short 
stories, hut is more generally used for 
S' short tale dealing entirely with one set 
of ideas. The word is used in France as 
early as the 13th cent, to mean an anec¬ 
dote artistically told. It is especially 
sppued to tales of wonderful adventure 
and to fairy-tales. Various coDections 
made these C.s nopular in the Middle 
Ages, such aa the Gesta Romanorum. 
It is also the title of one of the divs. of the 
works of La Fontaine, whoso talcs are 
idenUc^ in general character with those 
which mverted Europe from the days of 
the fabliau writers, through the period of 
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the It. novellieri to that of the seooxid 
firreat group of Fr. story’tellers ranging 
from Autome de la Salle to Beroalde de 
Verville. Like the Contea Dr&laliQuea ot 
Balzao their subjects are light love, the 
cunning of wives, the deception of hus¬ 
bands, and the breach of vows by ecclesias¬ 
tics. In his Contea Drdlaiiguea Balzao, in 
the fresh and wonderful language of the 
Merry Vicar of Meudon, has given us a 
marvellous picture of Fr. life and manners 
in the 16th cent. * 

‘Contemporary, The* (Bussian Sovre- 
mennik)* journal founded by Pushkin in 
1836. In 1847-66 it was owned and ed. by 
Nekrasov and during this period was the 
leading radical monthly in Kussia; it 
played an Important role in shaping the 
views of the radical intelligentsia (see 
INTBLLIGENTSIA). 

‘Contemporary Review/ monthly pub. 
founded in London in 1866. In 1870 
J. Knowles became editor, gaining as 
contributors, among others, Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Manning, Huxley, Ruskin, 
Froude, Bagehot, and Morley. The 
Review deals with contemporary political, 
theological, literary, and social questions. 

Contempt of Court, term of wide import. 
Blackstone shortly defines it as consisting 
in a disobedience to the rules, orders, or 
process of a court, or against the king’s 
prerogative. In this definition, however, 
the primary and secondary meanings are 
liable to be confounded. To disobey 
the order of a court is to flout the pre¬ 
rogative of the Crown as the fountain of 
juitloe (see Crown). Hence it is that so 
many and diverse acts may constitute 
C. of C., e.g. refusing without justification 
to answer questions properly put by 
counsel, abujnng the judge, assaulting an 
officer of the court, insulting a litigant 
or his counsel whether in court or m a 
master’s office, sending libellous or 
scandalous letters, or offering bribes to a 
judge or any other officer of tho court; 
tampering with a receiver appointed by 
the court to administer property, or 
publishing comments on cases avb jndice 
(i.e. undecided), or where the hearing was 
in camera; or disregarding injunctions, 
decrees, orders, judgments, and so forth, 
where at all events it is in the power of 
the person so disregarding to carry out 
the order. C. of C. has always been 
regarded as a quasi-criminal matter. 
Hence the court has power to commit the 
offender to prison or impose a fine. 
Different courts have different degrees of 
power to commit. The queen’s bench 
(Q.v.) has the widest power. It can attach 
for contempts offered to inferior courts. 
But every superior court of record, e.g. 
any div. of the high court and the assize 
courts, has power to commit for every 
kind of contempt committed against its 
own authority. Other and inferior 
courts, like oo. and quarter sessions 
courts, are restricted to punishing con¬ 
tempts committed* as it is said, in fade 
curiact i.e. in open court. Punishment 
is not often severe for 0. of 0. In many 
oases, especially where the contempt is 
one of the court itself, an apology and 
payment of costs incurred by the contempt 


will be deemed sufficient extenuation, 
rovlded the offender makes reparation 
y doing that the omission of which 
constituted the 0. of C. 

'Contemptible Little During 

Sept. 1914 a Brit. Expeditionary Force 
Routine Order was issued in which was 
ub. a copy of an order reputed to have 
een issued by the Ger. emperor, referring 
to the Brit. Army as ‘Gen. French’s 
contemptible little army.’ This descrip¬ 
tion was naturally seized upon by all 
who were directly interested in securing 
recruits audit proved to be amost effective 
piece of propaganda. No ‘title’ among 
veterans is more honoured than that of 
an ‘ Old Contemptible,’ and an association 
of ex-soldiers now bears that name. In 
1925 the matter was referred to the ex- 
Kaiser at Doom, who denied ever having 
used such an expression with reference to 
an army, the high value of which he had 
always appreciated. 

Content: 1. Term used to indicate the 
aggregation of attributes which constitute 
the meaning and are expressed in the 
definition of a given concept. 

2. Paper signed by a ship’s captain 
stating the ship’s destination, stores 
shipped, etc. It has to be given to the 
custom house officer before the ship can 
clear outwards. 

Conti, Nioolo de. It. traveUer of the 
15th cent. He acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic in Syria, and then started on his 
travels, first going to Babylonia and 
Bassora, then to the Malabar coast, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and S. China, 
For an account of his travels see India in 
the Fifteenth Century, 1857, which contains 
an Eng. trans. made by J. W. Jones for the 
Hakluyt Society; and also Ramusio’s 
Navigationi e Viaggi (pub. 1550, 1566, 
1559). 

Conti, House of, cadet branch of the 
house of Bourbon-Cond6. E16onore de 
Roye married (1551) Louis of Bourbon, 
the first prince of Cond6, uncle of Henry 
IV, and brought him C. The title was 
renewed in favour of Armand de Bourbon 
(1629-66), second son of Henry II, prince 
of Cond6, younger brother of the great 
Cond6. His son, Frangois Louis de 
Bourbon (1664-1709). a distinguished 
soldier, was elected King of Poland after 
Sobieski d. (1697), but never obtained the 
throne. The elder brother of Frangois, 
Louis Armand (1661-85), fought in 
Hungary with Turenne and Prince 
Eugene. Francois Louis’s grandson 
(1717-76) was also a candidate for the 
Polish throne. The family died out in 
1814. 

Continent (Lat. continere, to hold 
together), a word in physical geography, 
ori^rinally applied to a large tract of land 
which holds together or contains. The 
word is now used in contrast to the 
great oceans, and is applied only to the 
seven continents, Europe, Asia, N. 
America, S. America, Africa, Australia, 
and Antarctica. The continents make up 
55,786,000 sq. m., the oceans 141,050,000 
sq. m., of the surface of the earth. 

C.s are skirted by a continental shelf or 
terrace lying less than 600 ft below sea 
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level and extendliigr np to 600 m. out from 
the ooast. The shelf is absent or narrow 
where younff mt. ohains run near the coast 
of the continent as in W. America; the 
width of the shelf averafes 46 m. Beyond 
the continental shelf the sea bed falls 
rather rapidly and forms the continental 
slope leading down to the very much 
deeper water of the ocean (average depth 
12^00 ft'. See Continental Shelf. 

The continental Slopes are one of the 
most pronounced geographical features of 
the crust of the earth and mark the true 
geological margin of the continents. The 
material of which continents are formed is 
not the same as the rock underljdng the 
deep oceans. C.s are underlain by some 
20 m. of predominantly granitic, sedlmcn- 
tar 3 % or raetamorphio rocks whose mean 
density is approximately 2-84, below 
which more dense material having a 
density of 3 or more is reached. This 
dense matter forms tlie mantle of the 
earth. Below the oceans the mantle 
approaches to within 3 m. of the sea bed. 
The overlying rook forming the top 3 ra. 
of the subocoanlo crust is at present 
regarded as basalt covered by sediments. 
The C.s with their very much greater 
thicknesses of relatively light matter 
may be regarded as gigantic rafts sup¬ 
ported by the denser substance of the 
mantle of the earth. 

Continental Congress. The C.C. of the 
U.S.A. was inspired by the advice and 
activities of the celebrated Samuel 
Adams In the initial stages of the resistance 
of the colonies to Grenville’s Stamp Act 
of 1765. The historical importance of 
the meetings of the C. C. of America lies 
In the foot that their proceedings made 
manifest to the world the solidarity of 
the different states or prove, in their 
attitude towards England. The first 
C. C., wliich met at Philadelphia in 1774, 
was formed of delegates from all the 
colonies except Geor^a. It was intended 
to be a federal body composed of states* 
representatives which should meet annu¬ 
ally and whose functions were primarily 
to concert the best moans for forcing 
* the British Parliament to come to proper 
terms.’ It had no executive pow'crs, and 
indeed, like all unconstitutional or pro¬ 
visional assembUos (cf. Convention), 
it had no certain locus standi or functions 
whatever. Its first net was to address 
a petition to George III promising loyalty 
in consideration of the redress of the 
^evanoes, and in the Doelnratiou of 
Rights it set forth in characteristically 
democratic terms the collective opinion 
of the colonists in regard to their rights 
and liberties. No adequate response 
was met with from the Brit. IVIinistry, and 
the second Congress, which met in 1775, 
proceeded with greater vigoxur, and gave 
reality to the united or confederated 
resolutions of the delegates by raising 
a continental army and appointing 
Washington os the commander-in-ohief. 
The third Confess met at Philadelphia in 
May 1776, and by passing the celebrated 
Declaration of Independence on 4 J^ily 
severed the last tie of allegiance with 
Great Britain. Its position being by 


I now more certain, it passed laws for the 
I colonies; and assumed all the executive 
I functions of a provisional gov. The C. O. 

I continued to act as the federal legislative 
I body until 1783, when the Articles of Con¬ 
federation and Perpetual Union between 
the states, having been ratified by most 
of the states, provided, though In a vague 
manner, for a dlv. of powers between the 
sev. states and a congress of delegates 
from them. See Camhridffe Modem His¬ 
tory, vol. vil. passim. * 

Continental Drift. The conception of 
O. D. was first put forward in detail by 
Alfred Wegener In 1910. Ho suggested 
that in early geological times all the 
continental masses were grouped together 
in a single huge continent which he named 
Pangaea. By degrees Pangaea was 
broken up by fissures and rifts and the 
separate fragments drifted apart imtil 
they attained their present distribution 
over the siu’faoe of the globe. The lines 
of evidence which have been adduced by 
Wegener and others in support of the 
idea of C. D.s are too complex to be sum¬ 
marised easily. They include the fact 
that certain geological structures, such as 
mt-belts, appear to be abruptly out off by 
the present continental margins. For 
example, the structures associated with the 
Appalachian Mts of B. N. America ran out 
to the Atlantic shore off Newfoundland. 
On the other side of the Atlantic a deeply 
eroded mt ohain of the some age runs out 
to sea off the British Isles, and it has been 
argued that these two ranges ore broken 
fragments of a once continuous chain 
winch were separated by the westward 
drift of the Americas. (Jther arguments 
depend on the post and present distribu¬ 
tion of animals and plants. Certain 
fossil species of land or fresh-water animals 
are foimd in parts of the world which are 
now widely separated, and the problem of 
how they migrated across the intervening 
oceans could be solved by supposing tliat 
at the time when these species firet 
evolved the drifting of the continents 
had not yet opened up the space now 
occupied by those oceans. Several of 
the continents of the S. hemisphere 
(collectively known os Gondwanaland, 
q.v.) show evidence of a period of Upper 
Palaeozoic glaciation, and the distribution 
of the ice sheet is not easy to explain 
unless we suppose that the continents 
were at that time much closer to each 
other. See A. L. Du Toit, (htr Wandering 
Continents, 1937 ; A. Holmes, Principles 
of Physical Cleohgy. 1944. 

Continental Sholf, the term used to 
describe the extension of the continental 
land masses beneath the shallow seas 
bordering them. The oontinentaJ shelf is 
made up of the same kind of material as 
the continents themselves. At Its outer 
margin, where the sea’s depth Is of the 
order of a 100 fathoms, a relatively 
steep slope—the continental slope—leads 
down to the floor of the ocean basins 
proper, which are made up of a different 
a 880 cia,tlon of rooks. 

Continental System, method adopted 
by both France and England, and 
provoked by the Berlin Decree of 1808, 
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by wbiob Great Britain was declared to 
be in a state of blockade, and an commeroe 
or Intercourse with her was forbidden 
to Franoe and her allies. This decree, 
natnreJUy, only declared a paper blockade, 
since the naval position of Franoe and 
her allies forbade the adoption of any 
more stringent method. The Order m 
Council of 1807, issued by the Brit., 
naturally attempted to make reprisals. 

No vessel belonging to any neutral nation 
was to enter, or have commercial dealings 
with, any Fr. port or any port belonging 
to the allies of the Fr. In 1807 Napoleon 
Issued the Milan Decree, which stated 
that any ship of any nation which had 
been searched by, or had paid duty to, 
the Brit, lost thereby its nationality and 
could be seized by the Fr. or the allies 
of tho Fr, The Russian war of 1812 was 
a dli’oct outcome of tho refusal of the 
Russians to comply with the decrees of 
Napoleon any longer. Napoleon him¬ 
self found that he was continually forced 
to give permission for the breaking of his 
own decrees, since, without Brit, goods, 
he himself could not get on. The scheme 
finally broke down, however, owing to the 
supremacy of Britain at sea, and her 
control of tho markets of the world. The 
Eng. system, however, was an essential 
cause of the Amer. war of 1812. 

Contingent Liability. In contra-distino- 
tlon to a debt or liquidated demand, a 
C. L. Is one that only arises at tho happen¬ 
ing of a certain event, e.g. a covenant 
(q.v.) by a debtor to assign after-acouired 
chattels to secure a debt creates a liability 
on the debtor to assign the chattels 
as soon os he acquires them. Any C. L. 
to which a debtor is subject at the date 
of a receiving order against him, or to 
which he may become subject before his 
discharge, is a provable debt, e.g. a 
surety has a right of proof In respect of his 
0. L. as siirety for the debtor. 

Contingent Remainder, in law, a term 
used for an estate in remainder upon a 
prior estate, limited to take effect, either 
to an uncertain or unascertained person 
or upon an uncertain event. If land is 
granted to A for life, and to B and his 
heirs at A’s death, B*s interest is called j 
the remainder. A remainder given to an ! 
unborn or unascertained person, or upon | 
some further contingency (when C sliall i 
return from abroad) Is a ‘oontingont’ as 
opposed to a ‘vested* remainder (given to { 
an ascertained person, and ready to go | 
into effect upon determination of the j 
precedent estate). Though such a re¬ 
mainder Is an estate in expectancy (future), 
it is considered a present intor^t, and 
may bo transferred to another party by 
modem legislation. See Contingent Re¬ 
mainders Acts, 1845 and 1877. 

Continuation Schools, institutions 
where education beyond tho national 
minimum is provided. In the 19th cent, 
they were schools of further training for 
boys and girls who had completed the 
course in the elementary day school. 
They are to bo found, governed by dlyorso 
oonditlons, in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, U.S.A., Central Europe, and 
Italy. In most countries they wore set up 
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in an attempt to help to solve the problem 
of half eauo. children entering adult 
industrial life. Instruotion, therefore, 
was to be not only vocational but also 
social, moral, and physloal. In Germanic 
countries the development was very 
thorough. Children leaving the olemen- 
taiw Bohools went to one of sey. tyres of 
C. S. Some were part-time schools, others 
full-time. They received there some 
technical or craft training in addition to 
general education. Moat children. In 
conseqnenoe, received some kind of formal 
education up to the age of 18. In U.S.A. 
the majority of C. S. came Into existence 
after 1919, and wage earners between 
14 and 17 or 18 years who had not taken a 
high school course had to attend a con¬ 
tinuation school for 4 to 8 hours a week. 
As the proportion of Amer. boys and girls 
who complete the full high school course 
rises these regulations become less neces¬ 
sary. Today the school leaving age is 
16 in 40 states, and 17 or 18 in the re¬ 
mainder. Many students then proceed to 
junior colleges, so that almost a quarter 
of the age group (18-22) are attending 
institutions of higher learning. In England 
the C. S. were first organised as a system 
of continued elementary schooling (not 
secondary) for voluntary students. Both 
the Fisher Act of 1918 and the Butler Act 
of 1944 laid down that there should be 
continued part-time education for all 
children up to the age of 18. The recom¬ 
mendation that day C. S. should be eatab. 
where all young workers should be obliged 
to attend for a certain period each week, 
either to continue their general education 
or to be given technical Instruction in 
subjeote related to their employment, was 
partly embodied in the 1918 Act. Eco¬ 
nomic difficulties prevented its implemen¬ 
tation. According to the 1944 Act co. 
colleges were to be estab. as centres ‘for 
providing for young persons who ore not 
in fuU-tlmo attendance at any school or 
other educational Institution such further 
education, including practical and voca¬ 
tional training, as will enable them to 
develop their various aptitudes and capa¬ 
cities and will prepare them for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. * Again 
post war economies made it impossible to 
implement this part of the scheme . 
Nevertheless nearly 20,000 young workers 
are released by their employers to attend 
courses at day C. S. Whilst some general 
civic education is provided it is perhaps 
true to say that most of the tralntog is 
technical or vocational. See Sir M. E. 
Sadler, CorUinuation Schools in England 
and Elsewhere, 1908; Edith A. Waterfall, 
TAe Day Continuaiicm School in England, 
1923; B. W. Knight, Education in the Uni¬ 
ted States, 1929; R, W. Fenpison and A. 
Abbott, Day Continuation Schools, 1936; 
P. L. Kitchin, From Learning to Earning: 
Birth and Growth of a Young People's 
College, 1944; Further Education, Min. of 
Ed. pamphlet No. 8, 1947. See also Folk 
High Schools. 

Continuity, principle by which it is 
assumed that appreciable changes in 
progressive phenomena correspond to 
inappreciable changes taking place at 
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inappreciable Intervals. In psychology 
the principle involves the idea of a stream 
of consciousness: that no state or con¬ 
sciousness is fixed, but is arriving out of a 
previous state and already developing 
into a subsequent state. In graphical 
mathematics, a function is said to be con¬ 
tinuous at a point if it is defined in an 
interval containing that point and has a 
limit at the point which Is eq^uol to the 
function of the point. The function is 
said to be continuous throughout an 
interval when it is continuous at every 

S oint of the interval. In hydrodynamics 
le principle of C. assumes that a fluid is 
absolutely homogeneous and devoid of 
viscosity; this leads to relationships 


Continuous Spectrum, see X-RATS, 
Beta Particles, and Spectrum and 
Spectroscope. 

Contour, term used in physical geo¬ 
graphy. meaning an outline. C. lines are 
lines drawn on maps at fixed intervals, 
and indicate the form of the surface of 
the ground, each line passing through 
points at the same altitude above sea 
level. These lines will be near to each 
other if the slope of earth is a steep one, 
and are further apart where the slope is 
less acute. 

Contraband (Fr. contrebande, from Lat. 
contra, against, and Low Lat. bannum, a 
proclamation), term applied to illegal 
traffic in general, and hence to goods 



which are only approximately true in tho 
more practical science of hydraulics. 

Continuo, in music, is the port for a key¬ 
board instrument (organ or much more 
often harpsichord) used in musical 
performance during the whole period 
when oompOBitions were based on a 
thorough-bass (q.v.). The word is an 
abbreviation of tho It. term for this, 
basao continuo, and it means literally a 
bass part, that goes on all tho time, as 
written down by the composer, with 
harmony added above by the keyboard 
player to fit in with that of the other parts, 
usually indicated by figures to ensure its 
correctness. During the whole thorough¬ 
bass period (roughly 1600-1750) the art of 
O. playing was very highly developed by 
performers specially skilled in it, and it 
was to a great extent an art of improvisa¬ 
tion, since apart from the prescribed 
harmony the player was free to make his 
part as decorative and even contrapuntal 
as he could. This kind of C. playing is 
now rare, though a renewed Interest in the 
correct performance of old music has 
shown a tendency to revive it. C.s are 
now usually played from parts fully 
written out by modern editors. 


smuggled into a country. More generally 
the term is reserved for C. of war, the 
name applied to certain commodities 
which, during time of war, it is forbidden 
for neutral nations to supply to either of 
the belligerents. C. of war Includes, 
without any doubt, all directly military 
implements, such os pins, ammunition, 
tents, and military stores of all kinds. 
But unless there are special treaties 
between nations, which give an accurate 
definition of the word, much doubt is apt 
to arise as to the further use of the term. 
It is clear that articles which could only be 
used for peace purposes must be excluded, 
but there are a great number of things 
which, while normally so used, might give 
on© army a distinct advantage over the 
other. In 1904, during the Kusso-Jap. 
war, Bnssia contended that coal, flour, 
grain, rails, and wood and iron beams were 
all C. if directed to a belligerent, whether 
they were to be used for warUke purposes 
or not. Russia further claimed the right 
to seize any ooal ship oruising in waters 
near the scene of war, whether or not it 
was destined to one of the belligerents. 
Great Britain and America protested 
against almost all of these claims, and 
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secured from Itussia the adxnlssion that 
food-stuflB were only conditional, and not 
absolute* 0.; that is to say that the desti¬ 
nation in this case is more important than 
the nature of the (roods. During the 
Napoleonic wars the Brit. Gov. insisted 
on the right of either belligerent to stop 
and examine neutral ships which were 
suspected of carrying C. goods. Unless 
it acts in contravention of the generally 
received customs of nations, the Admir¬ 
alty court (sitting as a prize court) of 
each belligerent has the right of deciding 
what is C. of war and what Is not. Various 
agreements exist between the U.S.A. and 
European countries as to the varions 
articles to be included, and the variations 
between these can only be seen by 
reference to the actual terms of the 
treaties. So far as ordinary trade is con¬ 
cerned neutral powers may carry this on 
with either belligerent, except in cases of 
blockade. The Second Hague Conference 
came to no decision on the subject of C., 
but the matter was extensively dealt with 
in the conference of London (1908-9). 

On the outbreak of the First World War 
Great Britain adopted the Declaration of 
London (q.v.) with certain modiflcations 
which were again varied in Oct. 1914. 
Under these modifications conditional 
contraband was made liable to capture on 
board vessels, even though bound for 
neutral ports, if the goods were consigned 
to order, or if the ship’s papers did not 
indicate the consignee of tne goods, or if 
the goods were consigned to persons in 
enemy ter. or in ter. occupied by the 
enemy. Similar tests were applied to 
absolute contraband by an Order in 
Council of 30 Mar. 1916. These, and 
other modiflcations adopted by the Allied 

S owers, altered the Declaration of London 
eyond all recognition, and it, was 
eventually abandoned in July 1916 by 
another Order in Council which declared 
that the principle of continuous voyage 
or ultimate destination should be applio- 
able to both contraband and blockade. 
The justification for this departure lay in 
the fact that the relief of the civil pop. 
by such goods as foodstuffs might cause 
an increase to the military or naval forces 
of some other foodstuffs which the civil 
pop. would normally have consumed. 
This view, which regards modem warfare 
as affecting the whole of the pop. of a 
combatant, was held by eminent Amer. 
ItiristB early in 1914. During the First 
World War the distinction between 
absolute and conditional C. was shaken 
to its foundations, despite the faot that 
in theory the distinction was con*ect. 
But like other theories in international 
law it dates from a time when armies 
were small and comprised only a negligible 
fraction of the total pop. of a country. 
In the First World War, however, ‘when 
every fit male in each belligerent state 
became a member of the military forces, 
when the whole country -with all its 
resources was gradually mobilised, and the 
means of communication were nationalised 
and developed to an unforeseen de^ee. it 
was widely contended that the distinction 
between absolute and conditional C. was 


out of date, seeing that a belligerent gov. 
oould at any moment^ and would if 
necessary, lay its hand on and requisition 
all articles in the country which were, or 
might be, of use for carnying on the war* 
(Oppenheim). 

At the beginning of 1939 conditional C. 
was declared generally to comprise all 
kinds of foodstuffs, feed, forage, and 
clothing, and articles and materials used 
in their production (but the foreign 
ministers of the Amer. repiiblios at 
Panama on 3 Oct. 1939 registered 
opposition to the placing on lists of 0. of 
foodstuffs and clothing intended for 
civilian pops, and not destined directly 
or Indlreotfy for the nse of a belligerent 
country or its armed forces). There are 
two groups of articles which must always 
be recognised as free. Those which serve 
exclusively to aid the sick and wounded 
may never bo treated as G., even if their 
destination is hostile. They may, how¬ 
ever, In case of uigent military necessity, 
and subject to the pa 3 Tnent of compen¬ 
sation, be requisitioned it they are des¬ 
tined to ter. belonging to or occupied by 
the enemy, or to his armed forces. The 
unrattflod Declaration of London laid 
down tills rule and it was adopted in the 
First World War. Similarly, articles in¬ 
tended for the use of the vessel in which 
they are found or for the use of her 
crew and passengers during the voyage are 
free. 

Contraband Control in the Second World 
War, As soon as war between the Allies 
and Germany broke out C. control bases 
were eetab. by the Brit. Gov, at KirkwaU, 
Weymouth, The Downs (N. Foreland), 
Gibraltar, and Haifa. The Ger. Gov., 
by way of countering the efleotivo Brit, 
blockade, announced that, since the 
Brit, C. list included goods that were not 
war materials, Germany would also 
Include such goods. With regard to 
conditional C., Germany would follow 
Britain’s example and take into con¬ 
sideration the possible destination of 
goods beyond the neutral port to which 
they were consigned. By mid Oct. 1939 
the Brit. O. control had intercepted and 
detained nearly 350,000 tons, but the 
detection of C. was then becoming more 
diffloult because the couBigmnents were 
no longer openly sent to Germany, but 
to neutral agents. With the object of 
expediting the passage of neutral cargoes 
the Brit. Gov, decided to reintroduce the 
system of navicerts, as in the IHrst World 
War. Under this system the navicert 
ensured the consignment for which it was 
wanted an undisturbed passage to its 
d^tination. In effect the navicert was 
a commercial export for goods, which 
was Issued by Brit. Gov. representatives 
before they left the neutral port of ship¬ 
ment. Naval officers and customs officials 
were instructed that, subject to any delay 
caused by other cargo carried, such con¬ 
signments as were covered by navicerts or 
letters of assurance should suffer as little 
detention as possible, unless reasons for 
suspicion as to their ultimate destination 
should arise after the goods had been 
shipped. By the end of Nov. 1939 the 
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BUied O. control had detained approxi^ 
mately 736,000 tons of goods destined for 
the enemy, of which 476^000 tons had been 
captured by Britain and 260,000 by 
France. In the subsequent years of the 
war Ger. oversea trade was Ttrtually 
swept from the seas. See J. B. Moore, A 
Diffest of Ird^mational Law, 1906; F. 12. 
Bray, British Rights at Sea under the 
DeclarcEticm of London, 1911; Earl 
Birkenliead, IniemaHonal Law, 6th ed. 
1927; L. Oppenhelm, International Law, 
1928; D. T. Jack, Studies in Economic 
Warfare, 1940. 

Cootraoeption, see Birth Control. 

Contract, an agreement enforceable at 
law. There must be at least two parties 
to a C., and they must be ad idem on the 
terms, i.e. there must bo mutual assent; 
further, to constitute a C. there must ho 
both the offer of a promise or a proposal, 
and the acceptance of that offer or pro* 
posal. 0.8 are divisible into (a) specialties 
or C.s under seal, and (b) simple or parol. 
Specialty C.s must be written, sealed, and 
delivered; in practice they are always 
Bi^ed, though originally the seal stood for 
a signature. If delivery is made subject 
to n condition and to a person not a party 
to the deed, the document is known as an 
escrow, and only takes effect on fulfilment 
of the condition. A deed requires no con¬ 
sideration (q.v.), because it is said to 
Import a consideration. Very often a 
deed merely gives more formal effect to a 
simple O., in which case the simple C. is 
said to he merged in it. Parties to a deed 
are estopped finm denying the truth of 
statements contained in it, unless fraud, 
duress, or mistake bo proved. C.s made 
by corporations, 'with certain exceptions 
such as in matters of daily occurrence or 
the hire of servants, promises made 
without consideration, and leases for three 
years on which less than two-thirds of a 
rack-rent is reserved, or for any term over 
three years, are only enforceable if entered 
into by deed. Simple C.s comprise every 
O. written, verbal, or Implied from conduct 
which is not a specialty. A simple C. 
requires a consideration (q.v.) to support 
it. With certain exceptions where writing 
is required, no particular form is essential 
to a simple C. Certain simple C.s must be 
In writing: these comprise (1) bills of 
exchange (Inolnding cheques) and pro¬ 
missory notes; (2) C.s of marine insurance; 
(3) assignments of copyright. As a rule 
transfers of shares in registered com¬ 
panies (q.v.) should be in -writing: they 
are also very often made under seal. 
Certain other simple C.s are not enforce¬ 
able unless e-ridonoed by -writing; although 
they may be good os a defence to an 
action, cither by way of set-off or counter¬ 
claim. These include: (a) a promise to 
answer for the debt, default, or mis¬ 
carriage of another, i.e. a C. of guarantee 
or suretyship: and (Jb) a C* concerning 
any interest in land. The requirement 
made by the Statute of Frauds, 1677, and 
section 4 of the Sale of Goods Act. 1893, 
that ceHaiu other classes of C. should only 
be enforceable if e-vldenoed by writing, was 
abolished by the Law Reform (Enforce- 
ment of C.s) Act, 1954. 


It is to be noted that there ore certain 
0.8 which the law will not enforce at all, 
and these include 0.8 which are absolutely 
void, or are voidatde at the option of one 
of the parttes. 0.a tainted by Iraud are 
voidable at the instance of the defrauded 
party, but, of course, may be enforced 
against the fraudulent party, because no 
one may take advantage of his own fraud. 
A void 0. is one which has no legal validity 
at all, and In fact may be said to be only 
the semblance of a C.; for example, where 
A contracts to sell a thing to B under the 
impression that B is 0. Some C.s are 
said to be void for illegality as being cither 
contrary to public policy or forbidden by 
statute, but not all void C.s are illegal. 
The distinction between void and illegal 
C.s is important, because unless the cause 
of avoidance is pleaded the court will not 
set the C. aside, but in the case of illegality 
the court will refuse to enforce the 0. of its 
o-wn motion. Illegal C.s include, inter 
alia, those of an immoral nature, agree¬ 
ments for the sale of public oflaces, agree¬ 
ments to defraud the revenue, agreements 
contrary to the course of Justice, e.g. 
champertous (see OH/UtfPEKTr) agree¬ 
ments, agreements to commit a crime. A 
betting O. Is not Illegal; it is merely 
unenforceable (see Gaming). A C. in 
general restraint of trade is void, i.e. a man 
cannot validly undertake not to carry on 
any business at all. These C.s frequently 
arise where one person has learnt his pro¬ 
fession or trade from another and is about 
to set up in competition. Such a person 
may validly restrain himself from carrying 
on a particular business for ever or any¬ 
where, but a court of equity requires that 
the C. be reasonable in all the circum- 
stauoes. Not every person has capacity 
(q.v.) to enter into C.s for the loan of 
money, or for supplying goods, other than 
necessaries, and C.s ore generally void if 
made -with an infant. 

At common law, speaking generally, all 
C.s -with an infant other than for neces¬ 
saries, or in certain cases C.s deemed to be 
for the infant's benefit, are voidable at 
his option. In the case of voidable C.s. 
those which Involved some continual 
obligation on the infant like partnership 
agreements, or C.s to pay colls as a share¬ 
holder, were, and indeed are, valid against 
an infant on his reaching 21, unless he 
expressly repudiates thorn; but those C.s 
which do not involve any continual 
obligation are only binding on the 
infant on his attaining 21 if he ratifies 
them. The question as to what consti¬ 
tutes necessaries is one of fact, depending 
on the circumstances of each particular 
case. A manied woman can contract in 
all respects as if she were a single woman, 
and may sue and be sued on her 0. This 
is the effect of an Act passed in 1935 
which did away with the limitation of a 
married woman's contractual capacity to 
the extent to which she owned separate 
estate, and also abolished the immunity 
from nor debts of property subject to a 
restraint on anticipation. A C. with a 
lunatic is voidable only if the other party 
knowingly took advantage of the lunatic's 
state of mind. But in any case a lunatic 
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may ratify a O. on resrainina: Msaanity of 
mind* 80 as to bind Mmseli on it. A C. 
with a oorporatloa, in order to bind tbe 
corporation* most ^neraJly be under the 
corporate 8^. The exceptions are (1) In 
C.B relatinff to matters of trifling im* 
portance or daily ocoorrence or urgency* 
where they fall within the scope of the 
buslneae of the corporation; (2) simple C.8 
made by tbe agents of trading corpora¬ 
tions and relating to the obieots for which 
the corporation was created; (3) com¬ 
panies registered under tbe Companies 
Act, 1948* may yalidly enter into C.s In 
writing* or by parole in cases where such 
C.s would be valid if entered into by 
private persons. C.8 by an urb. dist. 
council of a value exceeding £50 must be 
under seal. In any case a corporation 
can enforce its C.s whether under seal or 
not. For the assignment of rights under 
a C. sec Chose in Action. The assign¬ 
ment of duties or liabilities under a C. Is 
only allowable with the consent of the 
creoitor or party to whom the duties or 
liabilities are owed. A breach of C. 
necessarily gives a right of action for 
damages. Where the breach goes to tbe 
root of the C. the iidurod party may treat 
the breach as a discharge of his own 
liability under the C. and resist any action 
on the C.; he may also sue or ooimierolaim 
for damages* and claim payment for any 
work done by him in pursuance of tbe C., 
provided tbe O. be severable. In some 
oases* generally agreements for tbe sale or 

E urcbase of an Interest in lands, he may 
ling an action lor speolho performanoe 
(q.vO. But where the breach is partial 
only there is no right to rescind* unless 
the parties have expressly agre^ that 
breach of a single term shall give a right to 
rescind* and in any ease If one party shows 
clearly during the subsistence of a G. his 
intention no longer to be bound by it, thut 
of itself gives a right to the other to con¬ 
sider himself exonerated from further 
^tiormanoe. Damara for breach of 
C. are assessed so as to place the injured 
party as far as possible in his oiigiual 
position. The general rule is that 
damages should be such as may fairly 
and reasonably be considered as arising 
naturally from such breach of C., or else 
snob as may reasonably be supposed to 
have been hi the contemplation of both 

a arties at the time they mode the C. as 
le probable result of the breach of it. 
Damages may be given for prospective or 
anticipated loss as well as loss already 
sustained. A C. is terminated either by 
agreement, or by performanoe, or by 
breach tantamount to discharge of the 
other party, or by lapse of time. A sub¬ 
stituted agreement so as to terminate the 
original 0. must be supported by con¬ 
sideration (q.v.). Lapse of time bars the 
right to sue on a C.* though the C. remains 
valid and subsisting for ^ other purooses 
(see Limitations* Statutes of). C.s to 
do impossible things are void* ab initio; 
where* too, the performanoe of a C. 
depends upon the oontinued existence of 
a fidven person or thing, there is always 
implied in the C. a condition that im¬ 
possibility of performance arising from 


death or the loss of the thing excuses 
performance where it is clear that the 
parties must have known, ab initio, that 
its existence was essential to the contract. 
Fraudulent misreproseatations. i.e. false 
representations of fact made with know- 
leo^ of their falsity* discharge the injured 
party from the C., and ^ve a right to sue 
for damages (see Fraud). 

An innocent misrepresentation as to a 
material fact gives a right to res<dnd; but 
not a right to damages, except (a) as to 
misstatements in a company prospectus 
in reliance on which the injured peurty has 
taken shares; (b) an a^nt who inauces 
another to contract with him by repre¬ 
senting himself as vested with an authority 
he does not in fact possess may render 
himself liable to an action at the suit of 
such other person. Unilateral error will 
not, as a rule, excuse the party making the 
mistake from his liability under a 0. A 
person must take the consequences of 
his failure to express himself according 
to his own intentions, if what he did say 
would have led any reasonable man to- 
form the oonolusions arrived at by the 
other party as to his meaning. But 
where the error was induced by the other 
party, the mistaken party will be entitled 
to rescind. A mutual mistake os to the 
Identity of the thing about which a C. 
is made would render the C. null and void 
(see Mistake); and generally, where a 
mistake is mutual, a court of equity can 
amend the C.» and rectify it in accordance 
with the true intentions of the parties. 
0.0 induced by undue influence and duress 
are voidable at the option of the injured 
party. See G. O. Cheshire and C. H. S. 
Fifoot, Law of Contract, 1956; R. Sutton 
and N. P. Shannon, Contracts, 1966. 

Contract Bridge originated in the 
U.B.A., where it was adopted on a large 
scale in place of Auction B. about the 
year 1927. The Portland Club Laws of O. 
B. were first pub. in 1929 and International’ 
Laws were agreed in 1933. C. B. differs 
from Auction in three important res¬ 
pects: 

1. Only those tricks count towards 
game for which the declarer has contrac¬ 
ted; surplus tricks are scored above the 
line. 

2. A new feature named vulnerability 
has been introduced; the side which has 
won one game is liable to heavier penalties- 
for failure tu its contracts. 

3. Substantial bonuses are awarded for 
successful slam contracts. 

These innovations give an increased 
advantage to skilled partnerships. 

In the early days of O. B. a player made 
the call which appeared to indicate the 
most suitable oontiact, and the more- 
powerful his hand, the higher his bid. It 
soon became apparent that high bidding 
cramped tbe exohanm of information 
between partners and 1^ to tbe invention 
of the ‘forcing bid,* a bid which com¬ 
pelled partner to respond however value¬ 
less hie cards until a game or higher con¬ 
tract bad been roekohed. The opening bid 
which performed this service most satis- 
faotorUy was the lowest bid of idl* viz. 
1 Club, and this primary ‘force* beoame* 
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the foundation stone of many 
systems. The *arttflcial* 1 dub was 
gradually ousted by the ‘forcing* Two bid 
and by the ‘artificial* 2 Clubs which 
actileved similar results. OouTentlonal 
bidding, i.e. bids to which particular 
meanings are attached, is now accepted as 
an integral part of C. B. 

Simultaneously with bidding systems 
were promulgated methods of oard- 
Taluation, and various writers on Contract 
Bridge claimed to have discovered an 
abacus whose employment would enable 
players to value their hands with accuracy. 
The widest publicity was given to a 
method named by its author. Ely Culbert- 
«on, the ‘ honour-trick coimt. ‘ It had been 
known for many years that In every deal 
a fraction more than eight out of thirteen 
tricks are won by cards of honour rank. 
To provide a ready-reokoner Culbertson 
advised his readers to concentrate on 
exchanging Information about their high 
cards and tc ignore distributional values. 
He counted on ace or a King-Qneen as 
one honour-trick, and reduced propor¬ 
tionately the values of other combinations 
of honours. Thus with the knowledge 
that they held honour tricks between 
their two hands, partners could safely 
contract for a slam. 

Culbertson’s method, to which Instead 
of to partnership skill he attributed his 
many successes, has now been ousted by 
an even cruder system of calculation, 
which was devised in the dairs of Auction 

B. by Milton Work. Honour cards are 
given arithmetical values—4 for an ace, 
3 for a King, 2 for a Queen, 1 for a Knave 
or two tens. By teaching that with 25 or 
more points between their hands partners 
should be in a game contract and with 
33 points should bid a slam, Work pro¬ 
vided the simplest yardstick to card- 
valuation ever devised. His system is 
erratic in making a King (3 points) the 
basic trick-taker, because without the 
support of aces or other honour cards 
Kings do not win the share of the 13 tricks 
which Work allotted to them, and aces 
are worth more than 4 points apiece 
owing to their trick-promoting power. 
But subsequent attempts to provide a 
more accurate way of reckoning values 
have been too complicated to have poi>ular 
appeal. 

The laws of C. B. orlginaUy pub. by the 
Portland Club were changed by agreement 
with the U.S.A. In 1935, Graduated 
penalties were abolished, and the bonuses 
for slams were reduced to bring them Into 
proportion with the new under-trick 
penalties. The last revision of the laws 
became effective in 1948 and was promul¬ 
gated by the Portland Club, the European 
Bridge League, and the National Laws 
Commission of America, who Jointly hold 
the copyright. The latest code eimpUfles 
the interpretation of the laws and miti¬ 
gates a number of penalties for errors in 
correct procedure. C. B. has greatly 
increased its popularity throngn the 
growth of duplicate B. In this form of 

C. B. competing players hold the same 
cards as their opponents and each deal 
jBtands by Itself for scoring purposes. 


There are no part-soores to influence the 
biddi^, wblon is thereby greatly simpli- 
fled. A bonus is awarded in each deal for 
game, slam, or part-score, and the pre¬ 
sence or absence of vulnerability is fixed 
beforehand. An attempt was made by 
the Portland Club to encourage duplicate 
rubber B.; but the start already obtained 
by duplicate B. in America and the 
establisnment of international champion¬ 
ships prevented the growth of duplicate 
rubber B., which survives In one annual 
touruoment between London social clubs. 

The future of O. B. in its present form 
largely depends on the restriotlon of 
artlfloial methods in bidding and play. 
The gulf between rubber and duplicate 
C. B. is widening, through failure of the 
authorities to devise a now system of 
scoring for 0. B. which would reproduce 
the conditions in whloh rubber 0. B. is 
played. Only those developments have 
acq^ulred popularity which appeared to 
make the game easier, and more dlflloult 
varieties of C. B. such as C. Whist and 
Five-suit B. died because they placed a 
higher premium on skill. The only variant 
to survive is known as Goulak: when 
hands are passed out they are arranged 
in suits by each player and ro-dealt without 
shuffling 5, and later 3, at a time. The 
result of the deal is to produce freak 
distributions in which one hand may 
consist of on entire salt, and to introduce 
an element of speculation into bidding 
which does not exist In ordinary O. B. 
See H. Phillips, Complete Contract Bridge^ 
1949; E. Culbertson, Contract Bridge Com- 
pUte^ 1954; G. O. H. Fox, Sound Bidding 
at Contract, 1954, and Duplicate Bridge, 
1955; Edward Mayer, Money Bridge, 1955. 

Contract Note, document sent by a 
stockbroker to his client specifying that a 
named amount of stock, shares, bonds, 
etc. has been bought at a stated price, 
together with tlie amount of brokerage 
charged and the stamp necessary. The 
Brit, stamp duties on C. N.s ore on a 
graduated scale, from Gd. for stock or 
security valued at £5 and not exceeding 
£100, Is. above £100 to £500, and so on to 
a maxlnnun of £5 for over £20,000. 

Contraction, in physiology, a pheno¬ 
menon which is peculiarly characteristic 
of the cells constituting muscular fibre. 
Under certain conditions a ohemioal 
change takes place in the cell which alters 
its shape, diminishing its length and in¬ 
creasing Its diameter. The result is a 
state of tension on the points of attach¬ 
ment of the cell to the adjacent tissue. 
In yielding to this strain the tissues give 
rise to movement in that part of the body. 
Thus the C. of the cells of the biceps 
fiexes the forearm, wliilo the C. of the 
extensor muscles tends to straighten it. 
O. may be tonic, when it is prolonged and 
equable; or rhythmic, when the C. occurs 
in periods alternating with periods of 
relaxation. Tonic O. is often caused by 
ohanges in the muscle as a part of its life 
without any reference to nervous stimuli. 
Bhythmlc C. is usually in response to 
stimuli conveyed by the nerves from the 
central nervous system. It appears 
probable, however, that some muscles 
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have the power of alternately contracting: 
and relaxing by virtue of their own con¬ 
stitution. Thus, warm strips of heart 
muscle* taken from the ammal imme¬ 
diately after death, continue to show a 
rhythmic pulsation if kept worm and sup¬ 
plied with oxygren. If a muscle is too 
freQuently stimulated, the accumulation 
of waste products causes a lessened 
sensibility, which constitutes muscular 
fatigue. Se^ Muscle. 

Contractions, see Abbreviations; 
Palaeography ; Shorthand. 

Contralto, term in music to denote the 
lowest or deepest kind of female voice, 
the compass extending from F or G below 
the middle C to F or G above the treble 
stave. The term is a contraction of the 
It. contra (against) alio (high) and moans, 
quite literally, a lower voice set against a 
high one, probably in vocal duets origin¬ 
ally. In other languages the voice is 
generally called by some derivative of alto 
only, but in English this is still understood 
to mean a masculine voice, the ‘male 
alto’ of the church choir and the glee 
(q.v.), and the literal meaning of ‘liigh’ is 
preserved in this sense, since this kind of 
falsetto is the highest male voice. 

‘Contrat Social* (Social Contract), title 
of Rousseau’s chief work, pub. in 1762. 
It did a great deal to bring about the Fr. 
Revolution. Sec Rousseau. 

Contravallation, see Oountehvalla- 
TION. 

Contreras, tn of Federal Diet., Mexico, 
10 m, SSW, of Mexico City. Here, In 
1847, Maj.-Gen. Winfleld Scott defeated 
the Mexicans. This led to the victories of 
Chumhusco (q.v.) and Molino del Key, 
and the fortified lilll of Chapultepeo 
succumbed. On 17 Sept, the city of 
Mexico was occupied by Amer. soldiers. 
Pop, 7800. 

Gontrex^ville, Fr. spa in the dept of 
Vosges, on the R. Vair. The waters are 
used for kidney, liver, and arthritic 
diseases. Pop, 1100. 

Contributory Pensions, name applied 
to those pensions to wliich the aspirant 
contributes from salary or wages a certain 
agreed percentage during working life¬ 
time. There are many instances of 
contributory pension schemes in the 
Brit. Empire and U.S.A., and there 
is a marked t.ondoiicj’^ towards an increase 
of them. The Brit, civil service pensions 
are not, however, fixed on a contributory 
basis, although it is generally, but not 
oflicially, recognised tliat the scales of 
emolument in the various grades have 
been fixed with the knowledge that in 
ordinary circumstances a pension follows 
at sixty years of age. In the teaching 
profession, the univs. and educatioR 
authorities have, as a rule, based their 
pension schemes on contributory lines, 
Old-estab. business houses, banks, pub¬ 
lic utility companies, and insurance 
companies have done the same. The 
contribution is made by the simple 
process of deducting the required amount 
from the monthly salary payment. By 
far the greatest undertaking wlilch has 
yet been attempted in respect of O. P. 
is that of the Brit. Gov. with the Widows*, 


Orphans*, and Old Ago Oontributory 
Pensions Act, 1925. By that Act all 
contributors to the insurance scheme, 
male and female, who were between sixty- 
five and seventy years of age on 2 Jan. 
1928, or who had attained the age of 
sixty-five after that date, were entitled 
to an old age pension of 10s. per week, 
irrespective of moans (provided that they 
had been continuously insured for not 
less than five years). A similar pension 
was payable to the wife of a contributor 
entitled to such a pension as from the 
date of her husband receiving his pension, 
or, if she had not then attmnod the age 
of sixty-five, as from the date on which 
she attained that ago. That Act and 
later amending Acts provided pensions 
for widows of 10s. a week, with allowances 
for children under fourteen years, or 
sixteen years if at school, at the rate of 
5s. a week for the eldest child and 3s. 
a week for each other child. The Acts 
also provided for a pension of 7s. 6d. 
a week for the orphan children (i.e. If 
both parents were dead) of insured 
married men and ividowers and of insured 
widows whUe under the ages mentioned 
above. The Act of 1925 and most of the 
subsequent Acts down to 1935 were 
repealed and re-enacted by the consoli¬ 
dating Act of 1936 on C. P. for widows, 
orphans, and persons between sixty-five 
and seventy. The rate under this Act 
was still lOs. a week. The Pensions 
(Voluntary Contributors) Act (popularly 
called the 'Black-coated Workers^ Act), 
1937, extended pension rights to some 
2,000,000 Independent workers—shop¬ 
keepers and professional and other persons 
of small means, i.e. whose total income 
did not exceed £400 (man) and £250 
(woman), not more than lialf unearned. 
‘Initial’ entrants were eligible if under 
55 on 5 April 1937, at weekly contribu¬ 
tions of Is. 3cZ. for a man (or lOd. for 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions only) 
and 6d. for a woman. But after the 
beginning of 1939 only entrants under 
40 were able to join the scheme, on a 
weekly contribution scnle increasing with 
‘entry ago,’ viz. up to maxima of 2s. lid. 
(man) and lid. (woman) for age 39. 

In general, all males between the ages 
of 16 and 65, and, following the Old Age 
and Widows’ Pensions Act, 1940, all 
females aged 16 to 60 (instead of 65 as 
theretofore), who were employed within 
the meaning of the National Health 
Insurance Acts and did not hold certifi¬ 
cates of exemption from health insurance, 
were required to insure for both health 
insurance and C. P., but certain classes of 
person could insure as voluntary contribu¬ 
tors—such entrants after 1937 having the 
option to insure for either health or pen- 
sfoDB or both, thus breaking the ‘inter¬ 
locked* system theretofore applicable 
alike to compulsory and voluntary contri¬ 
butors. Under the National Insurance 
Act, 1946, a retirement pension is payable 
for life to an insured person who is over 
pensionable age, has retired from regular 
employment, and has paid the prescribed 
number of contributions. See also 
National Insurance Act (1946). 
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Control, Allied, waa the term applied 
dnrlng (and for some time after) the 
First World War to that single control 
which was exerted in certain services, 
apart from naval and militair* for the 
common good of the Allied peoples. At 
the beginning of hostilities tentative 
efforts, at once timid and limited, were 
made towards some sort of common 
orpranisation. In Aug. 1914 the Cora- 
m&sion Internationale de Havitaillement 
(C.T.R.) was estab. in London. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the buying dopts of the 
Allies were members of this commission, 
wliich proved its usefulness from the 
start. It placed orders with Brit, manu¬ 
facturers who turned out all kinds of 
war equipment—uniforms, guns, muni¬ 
tions, etc. It provided a certain check 
on exploitation and kept down prices by 
the elimination of unnecessary com¬ 
petition. In placing orders the CJ.R. 
had due regard to the separate needs of 
the different Allies. In short, this 
coinmieslon was a Brit, organisation 
set up to assist and watch over Allied 
purchases in the Brit, market. But the 
Allies* great effort in control is perhaps 
best represented by shipping, and the 
control which was eventually estab. in 
this service mil go down to hist, as the 
classic example or A. C. Up to the end of 
193 7 each country was its owti purveyor 
of transport. This system was, however, 
modified in certain respects, as Great 
Britain, having more national tonnage 
at her disposal than the other Allies, w’lis 
able to allot certain tonnage to France 
and Italy for the conveyance of war 
material. By the end of 1917 the Brit. 
IMlnlstry of Shipping (a war-time organi¬ 
sation) had performed its work so effi¬ 
ciently that every Brit, ship was under 
Its control both as to its cargo and its 
destination. The Ger. submarine cam¬ 
paign caused the efforts of the Allies to bo 
still further extended in watchfulness 
and effectiveness, and following a con¬ 
ference in Paris in Nov. 1917 the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council was estab. 
This became the supremo instrument of 
A. C. in shipping. For some time after 
the formation of the A.M.T.C. the actual 
shipping arrangements proceeded on the 
old lines, but the agreement mentioned 
above had already tended towards single 
control. The Wheat Executive was 
already buying and distributing on an 
Allied basis. The A.M.T.C. gradually 
assumed supreme command and performed 
its functions admirably to the end of the 
war. In tlio Second World War much 
the same objects were accomplished by 
setting up a Ministry of Economic 
Warfare as soon as the war broke out, and 
by the agreement made between the Brit, 
and Fr. Govs, to pool their resources (see 
aim Lenp Lease), A Ministry of Shipping 
was set up a few weeks after the beginning 
of tbo war, plans for such a body to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of the merchant 
fleet having been made by the Board of 
Trade before the outbreak of the war. 

The term A. C. was also applied to 
certain services performed by the Allies ’ 
Commission of Control In Germany and 


other ex-enemy countries In the way of 
supervising the carrying out of those 
clauses of the treaty of Versailles which 
provided for the reduction of ex-enemy 
forces to a definite total of effectives, and 
for the limitation of their munitions 
output. 

Controlled Establishments, term applied 
to Brit, industries placed under state 
control in time of war. At the outbreak 
of World War I Brit, railways and 
shipping were taken over by the gov. (the 
term C. E. was brought into use by the 
Munitions of War Act, 1915). Under the 
1915 act all firms producing munitions 
became directly controlled by the gov. 
By the end of 1916 state control had 
extended into a systematic supervision 
of all branches of national production, 
and by 1918 state control for industry waa 
complete. After the armistice, however. 
C. B. were gradually dtcontrolled. On 
the outbreak of World War II in 1939 a 
Ministry of Supply (q.v.) was estab. with 
purchasing powersextending to all manner 
of corainoditios, and later a Ministry of 
Production (q.v.) was instituted in 1942, 

Controller, apparatus for starting, 
accelerating, braking, and reversing 
series motors, especially for traction. 
The usual drum-type C. has a vertical 



shaft carrying a cast-iron drum with 

g rojoctions on which are mounted Insu¬ 
lted copper strips which make contact 
successively with contact fingers as the 
drum is t\irnod by the handle at the top. 
Between the fingers, resistances are In¬ 
serted. The diagram shows the fingers 
1, 2, 3 . . . 8, the copper strips rolled out 
flat, the motor M and field F. In the 
position shown, the motor is disconnected. 
Turning the drum until the line AA covers 
the fingers, tlie cunent flows to 1, through 
the connector AP, through the resistances 
2-6, field, armatuiH), 7, QA, 8. The 
voltage supplied to the motor Is reduced 
by the drop across the 4 resistances, and 
the motor starts slowly. As the drum is 
turned further so that BBi, COi. .. cover 
the fingers, each move outs out one of the 
resistances, the motor aooeleratlug till full 
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Tolta^re is supplied, when EE» is ooTering 
the fingers. This simple design may be 
developed to allow for reversal and 
braking and for serieS’parallel connection. 

Controller of Stamps is tlie short title 
given to the ofiicer in clmrge of that 
branch of the Hoard of Inland Revenue 
which deals with stamp duties payable on 
certain legal documents <e.g. leases, share 
transfers). The office of the C. is in Bush 
House, Strand, London. See also Regis¬ 
trar ; Stamp Duties. 

Controller of the Navy, once an im¬ 
portant official of the Navy Board, whoso 
duties related to the supply of material 


pyramidal shape. They were formerly 
thought to be molluscs, but are now 
regarded as scyphozoan ooelenterates. 
Their geological age is Cambrian to 
Trlasslc. 

Conurbation, a modem term for the 
gradual merging together or coalescence 
of formerly Independent townships. See 
eUso Town and CkiUNTRT Planning. 

Convalescent Homes are institutions 
carried on in connection with ordinary 
general and special hospitals. Their 
function is to provide oonvalesoent treat¬ 
ment (i.e. involving at least regular 
medical supervision and nursing care) for 



SYON HOUSE, MIDDLESEX 

(a modem building erected on the site of the pre-Reformation convent) 


required by the fleet. He was chairman 
of the Navy Board till its abolition in 
18.32, when his title and duties wore 
transferred to one of the sea lords of the 
Admiralty. Before the I'irst World War 
the Third Sea Lord was C. of the N.; but 
in 1912 the C.’s dept was reorganised, 
its work distributed amongst other dents, 
and the title dropped. The C.’s dept 
has never been revived, and its work is 
still distributed in accordance with the 
reorganisation of 1912. But when, with 
increase of Admiralty business during 
the war, Sir Eric Geddes joined the Board 
of Admiralty (1917), he was giren the 
title of C. Sir Alan Anderson succeeded 
him as C. when Sir Eric Geddes became 
First Lord; but in 1918 Sir Robert Home 
joined the Board of Admiralty in succes¬ 
sion to Sir Alan Anderson and took the 
title of Third Ciyil Lord; whereupon the 
title of C. was once more assumed by 
the Third Sea Lord and is still borne by 
him. See also Admiralty. 

Conularids, extinct marine animals with 
a ohltinous shell generally of elongated 


patients discharged from hospital but 
requiring a period of rest and recuperation 
after illness or operation. In cases where 
medical supervision and nursing caro are 
not roquh'ed, facilities for rest and 
recuperation are provided by what are 
generally referred to as recuperative 
holiday homes. 

Convallaria, sec Lilt of the Valley. 

Convenao, see Comminges. 

Convent, assembly of persons gathered 
together in I'ctlrernent from the world, 
and olso the house in which such a com¬ 
munity dwells. In this wider sense it 
denotes either a monastery or a niinnery, 
or the fraternity or sisterhood of an 
abbey or priory; but the word as used 
to-day means a Christian nunnery where 
devout women spend their lives in prayer 
and works of charity and education. 
Most of the Eng. nunneries before the 
dissolution of the 16th cent, belonged to 
the Benedictine order. The most Im¬ 
portant of these were Shaftesbury {Dorset¬ 
shire), which, trAditioually, was founded 
by Alfred, and hecanie extremely wealthy; 
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Barking (Bssex)^ fcnmdad by Erkenwald* QneenVlotoriaandtheKingof theFr. and 
bishop of London, in the 7th oent., the U.S.A. for the apprehension of certain 
Kthelburga being its first abbess; Ames- offenders. The Act relating to France 
bury (Wiltshire), founded in Saxon times, legalised a convention providing for the 
and refonnded by John in 1199; St Mary, surrender of persons accused of murder, 
Winchester; Mailing (Kent}; Markyate forgery, or fraudulent bankruptcy who 
(Bedfordshire); Catesby (Northampton- may escape to France. The Act relating 
shire); Clerkenwell, founded in the 12th to the U.S.A. was similar in its nature, but 
cent.; St Helen's (London), founded in the specified crimes included in addition 
the 13th cent.; Stratford-at-Bow; Chat- piracy, arson, and robbery, but not 
teris (Cambridgeshire); Polesworth (War- fraudulent bankruptcy. See Extra- 
wickshire). The Cistercian nunneries were dition. 

smaller. The chief of these were Tarrant Convergence, in mathematics, see 

(Dorsetsliire) and Swine (Yorkshire). Series. 

The Augustiniaiis and Dominicans dis- Converse, in logic, the proposition which 
puted the ownership of the large nunnery is obtained by turning the subject of 
at Dartford, founded in 1365. Syon another proposition into the predicate, 
(Middlesex), founded in 1414, was among and the predicate into the subject. Only 
the wealthiest religious houses in England; universal negative and particular afflnna- 
it was held by the Brigittine (see Brigit, tlve propositions can be so treated. For 
St) branch of the Augustinians. The instance, if we assert that no birds are 
Poor Clares (see Clare, St), or female quadrupeds, it must be equally true that 
Franciscans, held sev. houses, the largest no quadrupeds are birds; again, if it be 
being ill London, near Aldgate, founded aasorted that some Englishmen are 
by Blanche of Navarre, wife of Edmund scientists, it must be true that some 
of Lancaster, at the close of tho 13th scientists, at Icaat, are lOnglishmon. On 
cent. See also Abbey; Monastery; tho other hand, universal affirmative and 
Priory. particular negative propositions cannot be 

Conventicle, term originally applied to a simply converted. If wo assort that all 
meeting of the monks in a monastery, but men are mortals, it by no means follows 
acquiring a special use at and after the that all mortals arc men; and from the 
Reformation as applied in a disparaging assertion some men are not Englishmen, 
sense to meetings of Eng. and Scottish it cannot be concluded that some English- 
Nonconformists, such as the Covenanters, men are not men. The general rule is 
Convention, term applied by Eng. con- that nothing can be concluded about the 
stitutlonal lawyers to an extraordinary individuals of a class \mloss tho first 
meeting of the Houses of Parliament at a a.ssertion includes aU the individuals, 
time of national crisis in contradistinction Valid conversion Is therefore simply 
to a meeting in session initiated by the stating the same fact in a different order 
writ of the sovereign. Instances of such of words. In Euclid’s geometry tho 
C.s in Eng. hist, are the Parliament propositions are of the universal offirma- 
summoned by Gen. Monk to restore tivo type, so that a C. obtained by inter- 
Charles II to tho throne in 10(10, and that changing subject and predicate is not 
summoned by the Prince of Orange in necessarily valid, and therefore requires u 
1689 before be was made King of En^and. separate demonstration. 

In Fr. hist., the body which took the place Conversion: 1. In law: (a) a wrongful 
of the national legislative assembly in act depriving another of his T)roperty 
1792, pi’oclaimed a rep., and in tho course permanently or for an Indeliriite time, 
of its 3 years’duration passed a number of The restriction to the Literal or natural 
revolutionary measmes, was called the moaning of converting property to one’s 
National C. In military matters, a C. own use has long been discarded in favour 
denotes a treaty made between tho com- of tho wider notion of any unauthorised 
mandors of 2 opposing armies concerning assumption of the powers of the true 
the tenns on which a temporary holt in owner, (b) In equity, conformably to 
the fighting shall take place. The last C. the maxim that equity considers os done 
of this nature in which Groat Britain has that which ought to bo done, the effect of 
been concerned was the much-abused C. words in a deed or will directing money 
of Ciutra made in 1808. In U.S.A. hist, to be expended in the purchase of land, 
the most celebrated C. was that presided or land to be sold and turned into money, 
over by Washington, which met at is that the money and land are oon- 
Philadelphia in 1787. Twelve of tho 13 sidered for all le^al purposes to bo 
states (Rhode Is. excepted) sent delegates, actually converted into land and money 
among whom were such men os Madison, respectively. 

Sherman, Randolph, the Pinckneys, 2. In logic, see Converse. 

James Wilson, and Morris. The great 3, In theology: (a) divinely produced 

work was the making of the U.S.A. con- spiritual change of heart, or a turning of 
stitulion. In U.S.A. politics the term the heart towards God AVith heartfelt 
also applies to meetings of party sup- repentance leading to a general roforma- 
portors preceding a presidential election to tion of conduct. (6) Proselytism, or the 
nominate electors. See Elections. act of winning new adherents to a religious 

Convention 'Treaties are treaties entered faith, or of being won over to it. 
into between different states under which Converter, iron retort used in the 

they each bind themselves to observe Bessemer process (q.v.) of making steel, 
certain stipulations contained in tho and for obtaining metal from matter 
treaties. In 1843 two Acts were passed (metal sulphides). It consists of blOAvliig 
giving effect to conventions between air through molten iron or molten matter. 
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An air-blast of 15 lb. per sq. in. Is Intro- 
dnoed through one of the hollow trun¬ 
nions on which It is mounted, the 0. being 
first brought to red heat by being filled 
with burniDg coke. 

Converter, Rotary, a machine usually 
employed for converting alternating into 
direct current. The coilB of the armature 
are connected on one side to slip rings, on 
the other side to the segments of a ooifa- 
mutator. The d.c. flwd is separately 
excited and the machine is nm as a 
synchronous motor, the slip ring bnishes 
being supplied from a.o. mains, while 
direct cuirent is obtained from the 
commutator brushes. See Electric 
Machines. 

Conveyance, in law, denotes the deed by 
which ore transferred various kinds of 
property as defined by the Conveyancing 
Act, 1881. Property for the purposes of 
a C. includes real and personal property, 
any interest in such property, any debt, 
chose in action (q.v.), or any other right or 
interest. The term C. also includes an 
appointment (i.e. the exercise of the right 
or power given by an earlier instrument 
to appoint any person as owner of 
property), a covenant (q.v.) to surrender 
copyholds, and a vesting declaration 
inade on the appointment of a new trustee 
by virtue of which the ownership of 
property is transferred to the new trustee 
for tlie purposes of the trust. C.s which 
simply transfer peraonal property are 
called assignments. C.s by matter of 
record include private Acts of Paiiiainent 
end grants by the Crown. The formal 
parts of an ordinary deed of C. of lands, 
\vhich In these days have been fortu¬ 
nately shorn of much of their former 
remarkable verbiage, are: (1) the date 
and names of the parties; (2) recitals of 
relevant facts, such as the preliminary 
agreement and the vendor’s title; (3) the 
testatum containing the operative ivords^ 
or words which direct attention to the 
object Intended to be eflfocted by the C.; 
(4) the recital of the consideration (<i.v.), 
and receipt thereof; (6) the Imbcndum 
showing the extent of the interest taken 
by the grantee; (6) reciprocal covenants 
(q.v.); (7) the signatures and seals of the 
parties. 

Conveyancing, art of preparing con¬ 
veyances (q.v.) of real and personal 
property, of investigating the title of the 
vendors of prop(3rty, of making wills and 
testaments, settlements (see also Entail) 
of property, and of framing the various 
instruments which arc necessary in 
passing property from one person to 
another, so as to effectuate the intentions 
of the parties. 13y the old common law 
freehold lands wore conveyed by feoffment 
(or gift of a fief) completed by delivery 
of possession. A number of statutes, 
notably tlio Conveyancing Act of 1881 
and the Land Transfer Act of 1875, 
materially sitnplilied the extraordinary 
intricacy of the forms or precedents once 
used in C. Under the Land Transfer 
Act, 1875, real property may be conveyed 
by a short form presented by rules, the 
transfer being entered in an official 
register, and a land certificate being 


delivered to the transferee after the title 
has been offidLaUy examined. By the 
combined operation of the Land Transfer 
Acts, 1875 and 1897, and the Order in 
Counoll made under those Acts, registra¬ 
tion of title to lands in the oo. and city 
of London was made compulsory on sale, 
though the oonveyanoe, as distinct from 
the registration, might, if the parties 
elected, still be effected by themselves or 
their legal agents. 

The tendency of land law reform in 
Great Britain for many years past has 
been to approximate the law of realty to 
the law of personalty. The Law of 
Property Act, 1922, toother with some 
six consolidating statutes, was deslmod 
to rid Eng. land laws of the remnants of 
formalism and feudalism, and to intro¬ 
duce a revised and simplified system of 
deducing title. The scheme of these Acts 
was experimental or tentative, the object 
being to make a trial of the revised system 
of C. without registration over a period of 
10 years from 1 Jon. 1926, and, at the 
same time, if it proved successful, to 
provide machinery whereby registration 
might be made compulsory without the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of the 
CO. council of the area to which com¬ 
pulsory registration was to be applied 
(Land Registration Act, 1925). It is open 
to any co. council or council of a oo. bor. 
to apply to the Privy Council for an order 
making registration of title compulsory 
in its area. There have been many Land 
Transfer Acts, beginning with that of 
1862, many of them nugatory; and their 
purport was to make an interest in land 
transferable by conveyance by mere entry 
on a public roaster, os shares are by entry 
on the books of a company. The Act of 
1897 ordained that transfer in this way 
should be Imperative; but this compulsory 
transfer by registration was suspended 
from immediate operation except to a 
limited extent. The Land Registration 
Act, 1925, repealed the Land Transfer Act, 
1875, and the whole of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1897, except Part I, which was in 
turn repealed by the Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925. Under the Land 
Registration Act, 1925, an Order in 
Council may be made extending the area 
of compulsory registration without any 
resolution of any oo. council and In the 
face of any resolution of any co. counoll 
to the contrary, but subject to compliance 
with certain conditions (see further 
Registration of Title). Since the Act 
of 1925 estates capable of subsisting as 
legal estates (l.e. as opposed to equitable 
estates) are the only interest in land in 
respect of which a proprietor can he 
rostered, and all other interests except 
overriding interests (Inoumbrances, ease¬ 
ments, etc.) and interests entered on 
the register before 1920 take effect as 
minor interests; but all interests (except 
undivided shares of land as to which there 
can now be no leg^ estate) entered on the 
register before 1926 which are not legal 
estates are capable of being dealt with 
under the Act. See atao Vendors and 
PUROHASEBS. See J. F. R. Burnett, T?ie 
Elements of Conveycmcing, 8th ed. 1952. 
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Conveyors and Elevators. C. are mech- 
anical appliances tor transporting material 
in btdk horizontally'. E. are for lifting 
materials, but either may perform the 
double omoe in some degme. C. and E. 
are used for loading or unloading ships, for 
transfer or lifting of material in mills, In 
gas-works, etc. The docks of the Port of 
London Authority receive about 2,000,000 
tons of grain p.a., with plant capable of 
dealing with 2260 tons/hr if working at 
fuU capacity. Manchester lias a grain 


off at any point for the purpose of filling 
bins in turn, the arrangement shown by 
the diagram is used. This consists of a 
carriage supporting drums so placed as to 
throw the materim into the shoot at A, 
and by moving the carriage along the 
point of discharge may be varied at will. 
The drums, being mounted to swivel 
round the point B, may be taken out of 
iifee if required. A band conveyor may 
discharge at a terminal drum into a 
stationary shoot. At low speed the 



JSaXioncu mim isoara, uanaaa 

THE RICHARDSON GRAIN ELEVATORS AT PORT ARTHUR, LAKE SUPERIOR 

The whaleback S.S. John Ericsson taking on a cargo of wheat. 


elevator able to lilt 350 tons/hr, with 
facilities for dealing with large quantities 
of cotton, while Swansea has plant at its 
docks capable of shipping 12,600 tons of 
coal per hr. 

C. are chiefly used for the transfer of 
material to bins or hoppers, to breakers, 
or from breakers to furnaces or retorts, as 
in iron- or gas-works, and for the tnmsport 
of refuse, os coke or clinker. They are 
also used lor carrying bales, socks, etc. 
Band C. are formed of bands of leather, or 
canvas and rubber, supported at intervals 
of about 6 ft upon rollers, actuated at one 
end by a driving drum. This type was 
first used for transport of grain in 1808 at 
Liverpool. The linear velocity of the 
band may be from 150 to 200 ft per min. 
for large coal and heavy material, up to 
700 ft for grain. If it is desired to take 


material carried may remain on the band 
as it passes round the throw-off drum, 
while on the other hand at high speed the 
material may leave the band on reacliing 
the top of the drum. This depends upon 
the joint effect of gravity and the centri¬ 
fugal force; the point at wliich these are 
equal will be the point where the material 
will leave the band. Flocoulont material 
may bo checked by air resistance in some 
degree. The diagram given shows results 
for velocities of 10 and 6 ft per sec., with 
a drum of 2 ft diameter. The travelling 
band is commonly fed from a hopper, ana 
as rough and hard material is hable to 
cause injury, it is essential that the 
material should be fed on in the direction 
of motion, and preferably at the band’s 
velocity. The band is commonly kept at 
a suitable tension to grip the driving drum 
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by a loos© weighted piilley, steadied hy 
guides, which takes up any stretch of the 
band, which ought not to exceed one 
twenty-fifth of its length. Band C., though 
commonly horizontal, may be inclined 
to as much as 1 in 21^. 

Tray C, are formed of a series of trays 
connected to form a continuous chain. 
The material is carried forward upon the 
trays, which discharge either at the end or 


Conveyori^ 

tipping the buckets automatloally. They 
run at about 40 ft per min. 

E., commonly used with C., are 
generally of the bucket type, in which 
hnckets are spaced upon chains passing 
over drums at the top and bottom. The 
whole is mormted in a cage, having guides 
for the support and control of the moving 
parts. The elevator bucket-s dip into and 
scoop up the material to be raised at the 




at any point desired, by a tipping device. 
Pimh C, consist of a. trough within which 
the material lies, being pushed along by a 
series of push-plates attached to a chain 
running at 120 ft per min. Dischaige at 
any point but the end is effected by slides 
in the bottom of the trough, any one of 
which being drawn allows all or a part of 
the material to fall through. Push C., 
when used to transport hot coke, are of the 
simplest construction, without rollers, the 
trough being formed with stopped or 
rising ends, to retain water used for 
quenching purposes. Cable C. consist 
of disks strung upon a running cable 
working in a continuous trough, and are 



generally used for loose and light materials, 
being run at low speed, not much exceed- 
InglOO ft per min. Bucket C., in which 
hanging huokets are spaced along a 
drivliig chain, being supported by guides, 
are chiefly used for horizontal movement 
for some distance, with vertical move¬ 
ment at a given point, and are useful for 
lifting material above hoppers and finally 
distributing it to the receptacles by 


bottom, and discharge at the top Into 
shoots. For velocities of 250-350 ft per 
inin., and clean material, the elevator may 
he vertical, in which case there will bo an 
effective throw-off into the shoot, but for 
such material as coal, ore, or coke, for 
which speeds of from 60 to 160 ft per min. 
are desirable, the elevator should be 
sloped at 45-75 degrees with the horizon. 



BUCSKET elevator 


Pneumaiic in which air under pressure 
or with suction is used, are applied for 
the raising and transfer of grain. London 
has E. of this desciiption able to deal 
with 1000 tons/hr, in addition to bucket 
E. Though convenient and readily 
adaptable to picking up at various parts 
of a ship’s bold, the pneumatic method is 
not economical of power. An old form 
of elevator, known as the Archimedean 
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screw, now but little used, raises material 
by the rotation of a worm, or of a belioaUy 
formed surface, workinv in a cylindrical 
tube. By the screw^s rotation the 
material is carried up the sloping case and 
discharged at the top. The pitch of the 
screw influences the inclination at which 
the casing may slope. The angle which 
this makes with the vertical should be 
somewhat greater than the angle of pitch, 
plus the angle of repose of the material. 
The same device working horizontally is 
sometimes used as a conveyor. The 
power required to work C. and E. is 
generally provided by electro-motors. 
In inclined coal E. the power absorbed 
may be as much as four times that corre¬ 
sponding to the work of lifting the 
material, and in grain E. about two and a 
half times. For C. dealing with 50 tons 
per hr, the h.p. absorbed may be taken 
approximately as: 

Band C., grain 


„ minerals . 


Push-plat© C. (mth rollers) 


(without rollers) 


Tipping tray C. 


Screw C. 

L being the length of conveyor in ft. A 
variety of elevator for loading ships, 
kno^vn as coal hoists, receives the wagons 
from rails (which may be above the quay 
level) and, either raising or lowering tnem 
to a given height, discharges the wagons 
by bodily tipping tho contents dowm a 
shoot into the vessel’s hold. They are 
commonly worked hydraulically, the act 
of tipping being effected by an oscillating 
ram. Holsts of this description are 
capable of dealing with wagons of 30 tons 
gross weight, and are made to work up 
to 700 tons per hr. They are also 
arranged to receive wagons at the quay 
level, and after lifting and discharge to 
deliver them at a high-level railway 
viaduct along which they gravitate to 
siding level, an arrangement favourable 
to speedy working. Steel belt C. em¬ 
ploy a steel band instead of the usual 
canvas or i*ubbor belt. They are far 
superior to the other type, and much 
heavier loads can be supported upon 
them. The bolt consists of finely tem¬ 
pered steol sheets about 300 ft long, 
1-2 ft wide, and 1 mm. thick, riveted 
together to form a continuous band. 
The belt Is not so flexible as tho canvas 
or rubber conveyor, thus the sag due to 
its own weight is less, and consequently 
fewer rollers ore required to support it. 
If boards are placed alongside it the 
amount carried on it can be increased 
enormously. Another great advantage is 
that it can convey materials at higher 
temps, than can the rubber conveyor. 


2-f' 


2-f 


2-5-f 


2 - 5 +-^^ 

^ 15 

3 - 0 +|. 


substances heated up to 200* F. not 
affecting the belt imduly. 

During recent years the use of con¬ 
tinuous-belt 0. In factories has been 
generally adopted, the articles which ore 
assembled being passed down a long 
line of workers seated on either side; 
when the conveyor reaches the end the 
finished article is taken off. This has 
enabled the rate of production to bo 
increased enormously. ISee Escalatoiis ; 
Lift. 

Convocation (Lat. convocatio, a calling 
together), term usually restricted to 
assemblies of the graduates of certain 
univs. or of the clergy. In England tho 
name is particularly ^von to an assembly 
which is called together by the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, each 
within Ills own occles. prov., pursuant to n 
royal writ, A C. is summoned whenever 
Parliament is about to sit, and is con¬ 
tinued as long as Parliament continues. 
The assemblies consist of two houses, the 
Upper and the Lower. Tlio Upper House 
consists of the bishops and their arch¬ 
bishops; the Lower consists of the deans 
and archdeacons of every cathedral, tlie 
provost of Eton (in the case of Canter¬ 
bury), proctors sent by the cathedral 
chapters, and proctors elected by tlie 
clergy of the diocese. The origin of C. is 
unknown, but by the time of Edward I it 
had reached its fully developed form, the 
writ issued by the monarch to the metro¬ 
politans then being identical in form with 
that now' issued. l''roin this time till 
1604 the clergy reserved the right of 
taxing themselves, and one of the chief 
duties of C. was tho voting of subsidies to 
the Crown. The independence of C. w’as 
marked until the reign of Henry VI11, 
wlien that monarch secured the doubtful 
admission from C. that it ‘is, always lias 
been, and ought to be summoned by 
authority of royal writ. ’ Owing to a lack 
of submission shown by tho Lower House 
in 1717, C. was prorogued, and, except 
on unimportant occasions, its powers 
remained In abeyance until 1852. It 
then resumed its sitting, and its activity 
is steadily increasing. 0. is concerned 
primarily wdth doctrinal and spiritual 
matters, whereas the Church Assembly 
(q.v.) is a legislative and administrative 
body. See A. F. Smethurst, Convocation 
of Canterbury. 

Convolvulus, typical genus of the 
family Convolvulaoeae, consists of about 
180 herbaceous and shrubby plants 
growing in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates. Many of these are twining 

g iants with largo, white, trumpot-shapea 
owers, and contain a milky latex. C. 
arvensis is the common bindweed found 
in Britain; It grows in a sandy soil, and the 
flowers have a sweet fragranoo. C. 
^ammonia, a native of the Levant, has a 
rhizome which yields a resinous juice, 
from which the purgative dioig known as 
scammony is obtamed. In the U.S.A. 
the plants are known as morning glory- 
Convoy (Late Lat. conviare, to accom¬ 
pany), In the navy, the name given to 
one or more ships of war sent to protect 
a merchant fleet from the attacks of a 
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national enemy or from pirates. In 
military service the C. is striotly a train 
of waaons stocked with provisions or 
supplies for w^. The term is also used 
for a detaohment of troops or escort 
appointed to protect such a train or some¬ 
times people. 

Towards the end of the First World 
War, owing to Germany's unrestricted 
submarine campaign, practically all 
ocean-going vessels voyaged to or from 
Great Britain in C.s, and such C.s In¬ 
cluded neutral vessels. Very soon after 
the outbreak of war in 1939 the C. 
system was in full operation again, and 
by the beginning of Dec. 1939 Churchill, 
first lord Of the Admiralty, was able to 
announce that less than 1 ship in 750 had 


in infants more readily than in adults, the 
infant cerebral tissue being more su^ect 
to minor causes of dysfunction. Thus 
teethiz^ and digestive upsets may cause 
O. in babies. Nevertheless medical ad¬ 
vice should be sought. First-aid treat¬ 
ment of O. consists in preventing the 
patient from injuring himself end main- 
taiiiing a clear airway by removing false 
teeth and preventing the tongue from 
falling back. 

Conway. William Augustus (1789-1828). 
actor, b. London. His most famous parts 
were Shakespearian, including Othello, 
Henry V, and Mark Antony, and he 
created the part of Prince Zerbino in The 
Noble Outlaw, 1815. He had a romantic 
friendship with Mrs Piozzi, ending his 



Imperial War Museum: Crown Copyright 
A BRITISH CONVOY AND ESCORT, 1942 


been sunk In C., although subsequently 
losses were considerably higher. The C. 
system, however, was undoubtedly re¬ 
sponsible for saving hundreds of thousands 
of tons of merchant shipping that, 
sailing without armed protection, would 
have been an easy prey to U-boats. See 
also Atlantic, Battle of; Naval 
Operations in the Second World 
War. 

Convulsionaries, see Jansenism, 

Convulsions, involuntary contractions 
of an extensive group of muscles due to 
cerebral disturbance. See also under 
Kpilei'SY. The disturbance of cerebral 
function may be due to local damtige of 
brain tissue as in apoplexy (q.v.); or brain 
tumour, or brain injury as In fractured 
skull and concussion; or Inflammation as 
In meningitis (q.v.) or encephalitis (q.v.) 
or brain abscess; or to some chemical 
or organic toxin circulating In the 
blood. Thus strychnine poisoning may 
cause C. and so also may uraemia (q.v.). 
There is usually loss of consciousness 
during a true convulsion, together with 
Joss of control over the bladder, so that 
water is passed Invohmtarily. In a 
hysterics ! convulsion loss of consciousness 
and loss of control do not occur. C. occur 

E.B. 3 


picturesque career by committing suicide 
by drowning ofl Charleston, U.S.A. 

Conway, Conwy, or Aberconwy. seaport, 
mrkt tn, and hiimlcipal bor. of Caernar¬ 
vonshire, N. Wales, on a steep slope at the 
estuary of the R. Conway, 124 m. from 
Bangor, 22 m. from Caernarvon. It is one 
of the most striking old tns In Britain. It 
is surrounded by strong walls with battle¬ 
ments and towers. C. castle, one of the 
grandest feudal fortresses of Britain, was 
built by Edward I (1284) to chock the 
Welsh. It has very thick walls and 8 vast 
towers. The Cistercian abbey (1185) was 
removed by Edward I to Maenan, near 
Llanwrst. Its ruins are still to be seen, 
and the anct church at C. Is said to be 
substantially the abbey church; it has a 
magnificent 15th cent, rood screen. Plas 
Mawr, an old Elizabethan mansion, is 
now the home of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy. The castle was held for 
Charles I during the Civil war. The 
remains of the Rom. fort of Conovium are 
44 m. from 0. The site was excavated in 
1926-7, showing that it was probably 
built about ad 112 . Pop, 11,250. {Sec 
illustration, p. 760.) 

Conway of Allington, William Martin 
Conway, first Baron (1856-1937), traveller, 

2 B 
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mountaineer, and writer, from 1901 to 
1904 Slade prof, of fine arts at Cambridge. 
Trayelled in the E., the Himalaya, the 
Alps, Spitsbergen, and also the Bolivian 
Andes, when he ascended Sorata, lUhnaiii, 
and Aconcagua, and explored the glaciers 
of TieiTa del Fiiego. M,P. (Unionist) for 
Combined Eng. Univs., 1918-31. His 
works include Ciimf}ing and Kxjylomlion 
in the Karakoram-Himalayns, 1894; The 
Alps frmn End to End, 1895; The First 
Crossing of Sjntzbergen, 1897; The Bolivian 
Andes, 1901; Aconeagua and TUrra del 
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Fvego, 1902; The Alps, 1904; No Man's 
Land, 1906: 7'he. Sport of Collecting, 1914; 
The Croo'd in Pence and War, 1915; The 
Abbey of St Denis, 1916; Mountain 
Memories, 1920; The Van Eycks and their 
FoUmrers, 1921; Palestine and Morocco, 
1923; Art I'reasures of Soviet Russia, 1925; 
Oiorgiove as a Landscape Painter, 1929; 
Ejnsodes in a Taricd Life, 1932; A Pil¬ 
grim's Quest for the Divine, 1936. 

Cony, see C!Onpy. 

Conybeare, William Daniel (1787-1857), 
geologist and divine, 6. London, grandson 
of John C. (1692-1755), dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and bishop of Bristol. 
Educ. at U’estmlneter School and Christ 
Chui’f Ji, () xford. Pillow of the Geological 
Society, 1811, F.R.S. First to describe 
ichtliyosaurus. Many geological pubs. 
He is, however, chiefly remombered for 
his Outlines of the Gentogy of England and 
Wales, written in collaboration with 
W, Phillips, 1822. Appointed Bampton 


Lecturer in 1839 and instituted dean of 
Llandaff in 1845. 

Conyza, sec Inula. 

Coooh Behar, former princely state now 
merged in W. Bengal state, Indie, lying 
on the route from Sikkim and DarjeeUng 
into Assam. 

Cook, Eliza (1818-89), Eng. poetess, b. 
Southwark. She spent most of her life 
In London. She contributed to numerous 
periodicals, notably the Weekly Dispatch, 
and ed. Eliza Cook's Journal from 1849 
to 1851. In 18C:3, her health having given 



E. Emrys Jones 


HARBOUR 


way, she received a civil list pension of 
£100. Sev. of her lyrics, such as ‘The 
Rover’s Song' and ‘The Old Arm-Chair,* 
were very popular. Her works included 
4 vols. of verse (1835-45); Jottings from 
my Journal, 1860; and New Echoes and 
other Poems, 1864. 

Cook, Frederick Augustus (1865-1940), 
Amer. explorer, b. Callicoon Depot, New 
York, son of a Ger. immigrant who 
ohan^d Ills name. Drove a milk wagon 
to pay his college expenses; graduated in 
meoioine at New York Unlv. Surgeon to 
Peary Arctic Expedition, 1891-2 ; led two 
expeditions along the W. coast of Green¬ 
land, which were failures: ship’s doctor on 
Belgian An tarctic expedition, 1897-9. In 
1903-6 led expedition to ascend Mt 
McKinley, Alaska, and claimed to have 
reached the summit, but other explorers 
openly doubted his claim. In 1909 he 
startled the world bv his announcement 
that he had reached the N. Pole, assisted 
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by, two Efikimo, one of wbom he called 
EtuMsook. A few days later Lt (after¬ 
wards Adm.) Robert Peary» U.S.A. NaTy, 
returned after his discovery of the Pole, 
and denounced O.’s claim. Sworn state¬ 
ments by companions and accomplices 
discredited his pretensions; and, after his 
alleged proofs were rejected by Oopen- 
ha^n Univ., he sank Into obscurity. In 
1922 he was sentenced to 14 years* Im¬ 
prisonment for fraud In connection with a 
oonoem called the Petroleum Producers’ 
Association, and served 6 years of his 
sentence, which was commuted by 
President Hoover. Wrote My Attainment 
of the Pole, 1911; Return from the Pole (od. 
F. J. Pohl), 1953. 

Cook, Captain James (1728-79), cele¬ 
brated navigator, b. Marton, Yorkshire, 
where his father was first an agric. 
labourer and then a farm bailiff. He was 
apprenticed, when only a little over 12, to 
a haberdasher at Staithes, a vil. near 
Whitby, but left him owing to a dispute 
and boarded a ship os collier’s apprentice 
and was very soon made mate. In 1756 
C. joined the navy and fi*om then onwards 
his success in life was assured. On the 
recommendation of Sir Hugh Palliser ho 
•was appointed successively master of 3 
sloops, in the last of w’hich he served in the 
St La^vronoe, being i^rcsent at the capture 
of Quebec. He was employed in sounding 
the St Lawrence and pub. a chart of the 
riv. from Quebec to the sea. In 1763 he 
surveyed the coast of Newfoundland and 
the next year was appointed marine 
surveyor of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
In this capacity he pub. In the Philo- 
eophical SYanaactions an observation of a 
solar eclipse near Cape Ray. The charts 
and observations which he drew up on this 
Newfoundland expedition attracted the 
attention of the Royal Society, who in¬ 
vited him to take part in on expedition for 
tlio purpose of making an observation of 
tlie Vanslt of Venus. For this purpose 
he received a lieutenant’s commission and 
set sail In the Endeavour, a vessel of 370 
tons, nccompanied by sov. scieutitlo men, 
including Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.). On 
13 April 1769 he reached Otaheite (or 
Tahiti), where he erected a makeshift 
observatory and succeeded in making 
the necessary astrononilcal observations. 
From Otaheite he sailed in quest of the 
mat continent which for centuries had 
been supposed to exist in the S. ocean 
{ace Tkrka Australis Incognita) and 
reached the Is. of New Zealand, which 
had remained unexplored since their first 
discovery by Tasman in 1642. His 
efforts to roach the interior were baffled 
by the hostility of the natives, but during 
the ensuing 6 months be clrcumuavigatea 
the is, and estab. the existence of the 
channel dividing Now Zealand into two 
large is. From New Zealand ho sailed to 
New Holland (Australia) and camo in sight 
of Botany Bay, after narrowly escaping 
disaster on the Groat Barrier Reef. Here 
again the natives wore hostile, but, nothing 
daunted, C. explored the coast and took 
possession of ft in the name of Great 
Britain, naming it New S. Wales. Thence 
he sailed to New Guinea and to Batavia, 


where his much-battered ship was re¬ 
paired. He arrived in England on 
11 June 1771, and was at once promoted 
to oaptaln*s rank and put in charge of a 
second expedition. He now started out 
in command of the Resolution, a ship of 
462 tons, and a smaller ship, the Adventure, 
of which the combined crews numbered 
193 men. the object of the voyage being to 
puraue the quest of the great S. continent. 
Setting sail from Plymouth on 13 July 
1772, he touched at Madeira and the Cape 
of Good Hope and explored the specified 
lat. He made the first crossing of the 
Antarctic Circle 16 Jan. 1773, but was 
driven N. and, after wintering at the 
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Engraving from a painting by Dance. 


Society Is., so naming them in honour of 
the Royal Society, he made further 
explorations eastward and, turning north¬ 
wards, navigated the S. tropic from 
Easter Is. to the New Hebrides and dis¬ 
covered the is. which be named Now 
Caledonia. C. always showed a kindly 
interest in the natives and his kindness 
mostly won their confidence, as for 
Instance in TahitL As a good example 
of his interest in the natives of the Paemo 
there may here be mentioned the case of 
‘Omai,’ os he was known to liis Eng. 
friends. Omai was a young native of 
Uuahine, in the Society Is., whose Intel¬ 
ligent^ and engaging manners had bro^ht 
liim in 1773 to the notice of Capt. Fur- 
neaux, commanding the Adventure and 
C.’s second in command. With O.’s 
conourronoe, Omai was taken in the 
Adventure to England, where he was 
received by George III, and for 2 years 
was lionised by London society as an 
attractive specimen of the ‘noble savage* 
recently popularised by Rousseau; and 
finally. In 1776, brought book to Huahine 
by C., who took good care that the chiefs 
should make an appropriate grant of land 
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to a fellow islander who had received the 
grift of a sword of honour from the King of 
England. In 1774 C. soiled as far as the 
Fiji Is., anchoring off Vatoa or Turtle Is. 
in S. Lau. After yet another attempt, 
during which he reached his most 
southerly lot. in lat. 70® 10' S., long. 
105® 64' W. on 27 Jan. 1774, he gave up 
hope of finding land and sailed for home. 
Arrived bock in England once more, he 
was promoted to the rank of post¬ 
captain, made a member of the Royal 
Society, and awarded the Oopley Medal. 
He had cruised for more than 3 years in 
the Pacific and S. oceans and during the 
whole vojage he lost only 1 man through 
scurvy, an unparalleled triumph of 
discipline coupled with a scientific 
realisation of the causes of that disease. 
Above all, he had dealt the death-blow 
to the age-long mytli of the unkno^vn S. 
continent, a negative result of his explora¬ 
tions the political implications of which 
were as important as the geographical (see 
on this Cook and the Opening of the Pacific, 
by James A. Williamson, 1940). The 
attention of the gov. was now directed to 
the discovery of a N.-W. passage and C. 
volunte^'red to lead the expedition. His 
last and fatal voyage was be^n on 25 Juno 
1776, 0. sailing in the Resolution, and his 
second in command, Capt. Clerke, in the 
Discovery, In the course of his voyage he 
discovered the Sandwich Is. (or Haw’aiian 
Is.), which he named after the earl of 
Sandwich; he then proceeded to America, 
penetrating into what w^as afterwards 
called C.’s Inlet, Prevented from pro¬ 
ceeding any further by a wall of ice, he 
returned to the Sandwich Is., where ho 
met a premature end in 1779 in Kealake- 
kua Bay in the is, of Hawaii in a dispute 
with the natives about one of the boats of 
the Discovery which had been stolen. To 
recover the boat C. had seized the person 
of tlio king until reparation was made. 
Ho landed the next day, when a scuffle 
ensued which compelled the party of 
marines who had accompanied him to 
retreat to the boats, C, being the last to 
withdraw, and when he was nearing the 
shore he was struck from behind, the 
marines being mi able to render any 
assistance. It is one of the ironies of hist, 
that the man who of aU l^aciflc explorers 
was the most hrunane and considerate 
towards natives should have lost his 
valuable life in an unimportant encounter 
with a few pilfering natives. C., in 
addition to his achievements as a navi¬ 
gator, performed great services for his 
country in his geographical and scientific 
investigations. In 1934 his cottage in 
Great Ay ton u'as presented to the Gov. of 
Victoria, and transported to Melbourne 
for re-erection in the Fitzroy Gardens. 
The origriinal deeds transferring the land 
to him and bearing his signature are also 
in the possession of the Victorian Gov. 
His works are An Account of a Voyage 
round the World (first printed in John 
Hawkesworth’s Voyages, 1773, ed. by 
W. J. L. Wharton, 1893); A Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the 
World, 1777; A Voyage to the Paci^ 
Ocean, 1784. See A. Kitson, Captain 


James Cook, the Circumnavigator, 1907; 

G. Campbell, Captain James Cook, R,N., 
F. R.S„ Circumnavigator of the Globe, 1936; 

H. Carrington, The Life of Captain Cook, 
1939; J. B. Muir, The Life and Achieve¬ 
ments of Certain Cook, 1939; J. A. 
Williamson, Cook and the Opening of the 
Pacific, 1946. 

Cook, Sir Joseph (1860-1947), Australian 
free trade statesman, b. Silverdalo, Staf¬ 
fordshire, England. At the age of 9 he 
worked in a coal mine. Ho went to Aus¬ 
tralia In 1885, and in 1891 was elected for 
Hartley In the New S. Wales Legislature. 
He was postmaster-general, 1894-8; and 
minister of mines and agriculture, 1898-9. 
Became a member for Parramatta in 
Commonwealth Parliament, 1901; and so 
remained for 20 years. Ho was minister 
for defence in Deakin’s (q.v.) Got., 
1909-10. On the defeat of Fisher's (q.T.) 
Labour Gov. in 1913, C. became I*rimo 
Minister, but with a minoritv in the 
Senate, so that ho soon had to resign. 
He held office under W. M. Hughes as 
minister of marine, 1917-20: and as 
commonwealth treasurer, 1920-1. He 
w’as a representative of Australia at the 
Versailles Peace Conference, 1919. From 

1921 to 1927 ho was high commissioner in 
London for the commonwealth; and in 

1922 senior Australian delegate to the 
third assembly of the League of Nations. 

Cook. Thos., & Son Ltd. groat Eng. firm 
of tourist agents. The founder, Thomas 
C. (1808-92), was b. at Melbourne in 
Derbyshire, and was successively a 
gardener's help, a wood-turner, a printer, 
and a Biblo-reader and local missionary. 
In 1836 he became a total abstainer and 
took a great interest in the temperance 
movement, founding the Children's Tem¬ 
perance Magazine in 1840. It was in 
connection with this subject that he first 
conceived the idea of organising parties 
for travoUing. Ho persuaded the Midland 
Counties Railway Company to take 570 
passengers from Leicester at a return fare 
of one shilling, this being probably the 
first publicly advertised oxoursion. This 
experiment was so successful that Thomas 
C. continued to organise such parties, and 
gradually enlarged his operations. In 
1865 the business was removed from 
Leicester to London. In 1866 the first 
tours to the U.S.A. were arranged, and in 
1869 to Palestine. In 1882 the services 
of the firm were commissioned in tho 
suppression of Arabi Pasha's rebellion to 
convey Sir Garnet Wolsoley and his suite 
to Egypt and transport the sick and 
wounded. In 1884 it convoyed Gen. 
Gordon to tho Sudan, and later in that year 
the Gordon relief expedition, which 
included 18,000 troops. Shortly after¬ 
wards the firm organised tiie Moslem 
pilgrimage from India to Mecca and 
Medina. On tho death of J. M. Cook in 
1899, the control of the business passed 
to his sons, one of whom, Frank C., was 
chairman until his retirement in 1929. A 
fusion of interests was arranged in 1928 
between T. C. & Sou Ltd and its asso¬ 
ciated companies—including that of T. C. 
& Son (Bankers) Ltd and the Compagnie 
Internationale dea Wagons-Lite et des 
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Grands Express Exirop6ens—and the 
btusiness was then orgramsod on a greater 
scale than ever. Since 1948 the control 
of the company has been vested in the 
Brit. Transport Oommission. The head- 
nartors of the firm ore In Berkeley 
treet. W.l. 

Cook, Moun^ in the centre of the 
Alps in the S. Is. of New Zealand, is the 
highest mt. peak in Australasia, its alti¬ 
tude being 12,349 ft. It is covered with 
perpetual snow, and rises in the shape of a 
pyramid above the other neighbouring 


Rarotonga each month, and various small 
vessels trade among the outer is. Geo¬ 
graphically, the group falls Into two 

S arts: the Southern Cook Is.—Rarotonga, 
Eangala, Mauke, Mitiai-o, the Hervey 
Is. (Manuae and To Au-O-Tu), Takutea, 
Altutaki, and Atiu; and the Northern 
Cook Is.—Snwarrow, Palmerston, Penrhyn 
(Tongareva), Manihiki, Rakahanga, Puka- 
pnka, and Nassau. Main exports are 
citrus fruits, tomatoes, copra, bananas, 
and pearl-shell: the total value of exports 
in 1953 was £351,542. Pop. in 1954, 15,657. 



E.X.A. 


COOK islands: uula dancers of raratokoa 


peaks. Tlio llev. W. S. (areen nearly 
reached its summit in 1882. Fyfe 
ascended it in 1895, and Tumor in 1906. 
See Freda, du Faur, TJie iUmquest of 
Mount Cook, 1936; R. L. G. Irving, Ten 
Great Mountains^ 1940. 

Cook Islands, archipelago of small is. in 
the Pacific, lying between the Society and 
Samoan Groups, between lat. 8“ and 22“ 
S. and long. 156“ and 167“ W. The group, 
whose is. vary from high volcanic to coral 
atolls, is fertile and beautiful, and 
inhabited by on attractive and intelligent 
race of Polynesians. The is. were dis¬ 
covered by Capt. Cook in 1773, and 
declared to he under Brit, protection in 
1888. In 1901 they formally became 
part of the Dominion of New Zealand. 
They are administered by the dept of is. 
ters. of the New Zealand Gov. at Welling¬ 
ton, through a resident commissioner at 
Rarotonga. The Now Zealand Gov.’s 
merchant vessel Maui Pomare calls at 


Cook Strait, strait between N. and S. Is., 
New Zealand, dlscovei'od by Cnpt. Cook 
in 1770. A project to cross It with a 
submarine power transmission cable was 
formulated in 1956. 

Cooke, Benjamin (1734-93), composer 
and orga,nist, son of a London music- 
seller. He composed anthems and other 
sacred music, a highly original sotting of 
Collins’s ‘Ode on the Passions.’ and also 
popular glees, ‘ How Sleep the Brave’ and 
‘ In the Merry Month of May. * 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill (1806-79), 
engineer, served in Indian Army (1826- 
1831), studied medicine at Paris and 
Heidelberg, and then took up telegraphy, 
going into partnership with Prof. Wheat¬ 
stone in 1837. They made a special study 
of railway signals, and in 184,5 patented 
the single-needle apparatus. C. formed 
a company in 1840, and he and Wheat- 
stono received the Albert gold medal in 
1867. 
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Cookers* see Oookert. 

Cookery* art of dressing and preparing 
food for human consumption by the 
application of heat. The names given to 
dilrerent kinds of C., which are con¬ 
sidered below, arise from the various 
degrees and kinds of heat to which the 
raw materials employed are exposed 
during this process. 

The effect of cooking on food.— 
Cooking increases the value of certain 
foods in numerous ways, but destroys 
some vitamins, particularly vitamin C 
(antiscorbutic), therefore fresh vegetables 
and fruit should be taken dally to make up 
for this loss in cooked food. Performed 
while the material is fresh, cooking con¬ 
siderably postpones the beginning of 
putrefa(^on. and it kills harmful germs 
which may nave infested the substance. 
The process brings out the flavour of the 
raw material in such a way as to make it 
more pleasing to the palate, thus inoroas- 
ing appetite and, by stimulating the flow 
of the gastric iuices, materially aiding 
digestion. Lastly, and most Important, 
the main aim of C. is, by recognition of 
and attention to the laws of chem. in¬ 
volved, to render food more digestible 
than in its uncooked state. Research and 
experience have evolved various general 
prmciplea which may be applied to the 
various classes of food. One of the chief 
of these, for instance, applies to the 
coagulation of albumen, a substance 

S resent to a large degree in animal foods. 

oagulation of albmneii, os seen In the 
white of a soft-boiled egg, is desirable, 
and is always attained by exposure to a 
gentle beat, but continued exposure to a 
temp, at or above the boiling-point 
resulta In the hardening of the albumen 
into a leathery substance extremely 
difficult of digestion. Thus in cooking 
meats the aim of the cook should be to 
obtain a thin outer covering of this 
hardened albumen, which will prevent 
the escape of the meat juices, by first 
applying considerable heat, but, to pre¬ 
vent the toughening of the interior which 
would be consequent upon hardening of 
tlie albumen throughout, romoviiig to 
a lower temp, as soon as this protective 
shell has been formed. All starchy foods 
are rendered more digestible by the appli¬ 
cation of dry heat, which converts the 
insoluble starch into soluble dextrin and 
sugar. The science of C., to which con¬ 
siderable attention Ls now paid in schools, 
institutes, polytechnics, etc., under the 
general title of Domestic Science courses, 
is of comparatively recent origin, being 
pi^tioally a product of the 19th cent. 
The same may ho said of the development 
of C. as a fine art, since the methods em¬ 
ployed in the preparation of food for even 
the famous feasts of anct and medieval 
days were few and more or less crude, 
depending for success on the hearty 
appetites and unrefined palates of the 

S eople, while the lower classes cooked 
tieir food In the most primitive f^ishion. 
Early and medieval Eng. feasts seem to 
have been distinguished by the immense 
quanrities consumed, both of food and 
drink, rather than by the quality of the 


dishes served, while such recipes as have 
reached us are remarkable for the number 
and apparent incongruity of the ingredients 
employed. The art of C. may be said to 
have begun in Italy at the time of the 
Renaissance, and from there spread to 
France, which soon became its hoad- 
uarters. The cultured simplicity of It, 
. seems to have been introduced into 
France by Catherine de' Medici, and was 
developed by famous chefs whose names 
are immortalised in the titles of their in¬ 
ventions, under the patronage of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV. Fr. C. still remains 
the ideal of high-class culinary operations. 

Methods op Cooking. — Broiling, pro¬ 
bably the earliest known process of cook¬ 
ing meat, consisted in exposing the 
surface to direct heat, so that the outside 
of the moot was well browned, and the 
inside rendered tender and juicy. The 

g rimitive method of broiling meat was by 
iirying it in hot ashes; but the process, 
when now used. Is performed over a clear 
Are on a gridiron or Himllar appliance. The 
meat is turned during broiling by a pair of 
tongs, as a fork would cause the jmoes to 
escape. Small birds, snob os quails, may 
be excellently broiled In about 10 min.; 
white meat as a rule requires longer cooking 
than red. 

Qrillino is not so well done before a fire 
as over it, as one side of the meat is In 
the former case exposed to a current of 
cold air. The average time for grilling is 
5 min. for a steak 1 in. thick, 10 min. for 
a steak in. thick, and 20 min. for a 
steak 2 in. thick; but many foods such as 
steak, cutlets, bacon, fish, etc., can be 
cooked in a few minutes under a gas or 
electric griller. 

Roasting is recdly the application of the 
principles of broiling to larger joints of 
meat, lor which it is an economical process 
and one producing excellent results. As 
in broiling, exposure to the greatest heat 
should come at the begizming of the 
cooking, so that the meat juices are 
scaled up and the Joint, when cut, 
exudes a rich, reddish gravy. The interior 
of the joint should then be allowed to cook 
in a rather gentler heat, by means of which 
the fibres are loosened, the connective 
tissue is changed into gelatin, the fibrin 
and albumen are oxidised, and the fat cells 
broken. The fat and tissues on the 
surface of the meat become caramelised 
and browned, and acquire a distinctive 
odour and flavour. The ioint should be 
frequently basted with melted fat in order 
to prevent evaporation of the watery 
portion of the meat juice. Meat roasted 
before an open fire is much more whole¬ 
some than when baked in an oven, as the 
volatile empyroumatlc oils produced on 
the surface are allow’ed to escape. Roast¬ 
ing is, however, possible only before an 
open range. The time required for 
roosting is from 15 to 20 min. for each 
pound of meat, white meat taking longer 
than red. Meat can bo roasted in a thick 
saucepan by melting sufficient fat to 
cover the bottom, and when hot putting 
in the meat, browning it on all sides, 
covering with a lid, and continuing to 
cook over a low heat. 
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BoMiho Is now the usual substitute for 
roastlDg meat in an OYen. It is placed 
in an open tin and beat api)lied all round 
at once. Instead of to one side at a time; 
but baked meat, owlnff to the reabeorption 
of the volatile products which cannot 
escape in the closed oven (this does not 
apply to ventilated ovens, such os sras and 
the latest electric stoves), is neither so 
digestible nor so delicate in flavour as 
roasted meat. Baking Is also applied to 


meat, and various other ingredients, such 
as root vegetables and herbs, may he 
added to the meat and cooked together 
with it. Since none of the constituents 
of the materials used can escape, stewing 
is a most economical method of cooking, 
and is rendered doubly so by the fact that 
coarse end tough moat may be rendered 
palatable, tender, and digestible by its 
means. In many ways it is the ideal 
method of cooking meat, but success 



l-ANEL FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 

(Illustrating the preparation of meat for a feast) 


other kinds of food besides meat, e.g. 
fish is more appetising when baked. It 
can cither be ^TI'appcd entirely in gieased 
paper, so retaining all the flavour, or laid 
in a greased casserole, with dabs of fat 
placed on top. Pies containing either 
meat or fruit are usually baked, and a 
meat pie possesses many advantages over 
plain baked meat, since the surface is pro¬ 
tected from chanlng by the crust, and 
the meat practically slows in its own 
juices. All forms of pastry, such as 
pasties and open tarts, are baked, and 
require a hot oven. The latter shoiild be 
placed at the top of the oven to begin 
with, but after the material has risen 
sufficiently removal to a cooler lower shelf 
is usually advisable to ensure thorough 
cooking of the interior. The heat of the 
oven eJiould also be reduced. Especial 
care should be taken to close tho oven door 
ently dmirig the early stages of cake 
akiiig, or tlie risen mixture may collapse. 
Cakes require a wide range of temp. Idain 
cakes and scones are baked at a high 
temp.; rich cake mixtures and ginger¬ 
breads are baked at a lower temp. 
Similarly tho initial cooldng temp, for 
plain yeast mixtures is high, while richer 
varieties are baked nt lower temps. 
Milk puddings are baked in a slow oven. 
Modern electric or gas stoves are fitted 
with beat regulators which automatically 
maintain the oven at any desired temp., 
and in consequence less attention is 
necessary during the actual cooking of the 
food. 

Stewing is the slow cooking of food in a 
little liquid in a closed vessel. It is the 
method recommended for tough fibrous 


depends on keeping the temp, below about 
180° F. Lean meat is best for stowing: 
it should bo out into convenient pieces and 
slightly browned by frying in fat previous 
to being placed in the stewpan. It should 
then be covered with water or stock, and 
set to cook for 3 to 5 hrs., particular care 
being taken to prevent boiling, so that 
tho albumen does not harden, and the 
meat cooks in its own gradually extracted 
juices. Vegetables, flavourings, and 
thickening matter may be added os 
desired. The principle of stewing is 
also employed in the making of broth, 
and of soup or beef tea. Meat and bones 
for the making of soup should be placed 
In cold water and gradually raised to 
boiling-point, so that the escape of meat 
juices into the liquid is not hindered by 
hardening of the albumen. Since, how¬ 
ever, it IS not desired to eat tho solid 
constituents, bone stock is boiled slowly 
for sov. hours in order to extract the 
gelatinous matter. It is this gelatin© 
which causes boui> to form a jelly when 
cold, but contrary to belief it has no gi’eat 
food value. By the addition, however, 
of vegetables, and starches such as oom- 
floiu*, barley, oats, etc., or nitrogenous 
matter such as cheese, macaroni, beans, 
or lentils, thick or cream soups are 
nourishing, as well as stimulating. 
Vegetable water or vegetable stock also 
makes a good basis for soups. Stewing 
Is also a common method of cooking fruit, 
by making a syrup of sugar dissolved In 
warm water, and adding the fruit, which 
is cooked gently, but not boiled. 

Braiding is a combination of stewing 
and baking, or pot roasting. It is an 
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excellent method of cooking meat, be¬ 
cause the cheaper cuts or tougher joints 
become tender after being treated this 
way. The meat is fried, after removing 
the s orpins fat, in a small quantity of 
hot fat for a few minutes until the outer 
covering is sealed and browned all over, 
and then it is removed from the pan. A 
liberal quantity of sliced root vegetables 
is lightly fried in the fat, and then placed 
in a saucepan or casserole, with water or 
stock half covering them; seasoning 
and a bouquet aami being added. The 
meat is then placed on top of the vege¬ 
tables, and the saucepan or casserole 
covered with a lid; the contents being 
cooked over a low heat or in a slow oven 
for 2 to 3 hrs. Poultry, game, and root 
vegetables may also i)e cooked this way. 

Boiling, or cooking by immersion in 
boiling water. This method is used for 
fresh or salted meat, game, and poultry. 
The temp, of the water shoiild, however, 
be reduced 6 min. after the Immersion of 
the meat (i.e. sufficient time to seal the 
outer covering), otherwise there is a 
serious risk of toughening of the con¬ 
nective tissue if boiling is continued. 
Coagulation of proteins, os in the case of 
the egg, takes place in a temp, of about 
180® F., and an egg cooked in this temp, 
for 10 to 15 min. is more easily digested 
than one kept at boiling point. The 
usual method of cooking eggs by boiling 
for 3^ min. is far from ideal, as it allows 
the albuminous white to become over¬ 
cooked while leaving the yolk underdone. 
A much better plan is to place the eggs in 
boiling water (half a pint to each egg) and 
leave them in the gradually cooling water 
for about 20 min. The same can also bo 
said of meat, and it is desirable to see that 
the temp, of the water does not rise much 
above that required for the coagulation 
of egg protein. This method can also bo 
applied to fish, hut to retain the flavour 
steaming or baking is preferable. 

Certain semi-liquid foods, such as milk 
puddings, jams, and jellies, are cooked 
by boiling the substance itself, constant 
Stirling being necessary in such cases to 
prevent burning. Allied to boiling is 
sUaming, for which the food is placed in a 
covered vessel having a perforated bottom 
which fits tightly over a saucepan of 
boiling water. Steaming takes rattier 
longer than boOtng, but is preferable in 
many ways, giving a finer flavour, and 
preventing the surface of puddings from 
becoming sodden through contact with 
water. 

Vegetables should not be cooked too 
long, or at too high a temp,, otherwise 
valuable vitamins and salts are lost. 
They can be steamed; cooked conserva¬ 
tively, i.e. in a little w'ater; or braised. 
Most vegetables when grated can be oaten 
raw with salad or in sandwiches, and 
they are very nutritious taken this way. 
Green vegetables should he fresh; washed 
thoroughly, care being taken not to bruise 
the leaves; and they should not he left in 
water for more than a few minutes. 
Boot vegetables should ho scrubbed, and 
if necessary peeled very thinly. 

Conservative cookery is the method 


recommended for vegetables, as only a 
little water is used and the flavour, valu¬ 
able salts, and vitamins are retained, or 
conserved. Green vegetables should be 
shredded coarsely and put into very little 
boiling water (about i pint to IJ lb. of 
vegetables), covered vdtb a lid, and 
tossed occasionally to prevent burning. 
Attention Is needed during this method of 
cooking, which does not take more than 
10 to 15 min. The vegetables should be 
removed from the heat immediately they 
are cooked, and eaten at once. When 
cooking spinach it is unnecessary to add 
any water. A teaspoonful of fat may be 
added during, or after, cooking the vege¬ 
tables. Carrots are delicious sliced and 
sauted (i.e. cooked In a little hot fat) for 
a few minutes, a tablespoonful of water 
added, and then cooked for about 10 min. 
in a covered pan. Vegetables are more 
appetising and nutritious when cooked 
conservatively than by the old method 
of boiling them in plenty of water. 
Potatoes are more nutritious when cooked 
In their skins, after being well scrubbed. 
They can be boiled gently or baked In 
the oven. The reason for cooking potatoes 
in their Jackets is that the layer neai-est 
the skin is considerably richer in mineral 
matter and protein than the outer flesh 
and central core; and the flavour is 
enhanced when potatoes are cooked 
this way. If It is Impossible to retain 
the skins, then potatoes should be peeled 
very thinly, and conservatively cooked. 
The water in which vogotablos are cooked 
can be salted, iodised salt being recom¬ 
mended ; but soda must not be added os It 
destroys vitamins. Vegetable water 
should not be tlii’own away, but used for 
soup or gravy. 

Vegetables can ho cooked in a waterless 
steamer, but boiling is preferable as there 
is less loss of vitamin (;. Steam pressure 
cooking has the advantage of economy of 
fuel, food, and time, but it is considered 
by some dieticians and doctors to destroy 
valuable substances hi the food owing to 
the high temps, used (212°-280‘’). 

Frying, or cooking by hot fat, is of 2 
kinds, wet and dry* The former, which 
is much the preferable, is done in a deep 
frying kettle containing lard, butter, 
dripping, or cottoii-seed or olive oil. 
The fat should be gradually heated uj) to 
almost 400® F., when it is perfectly still 
and gives off a faint bluish vapour; the 
articles to be fried are then immersed, 
being usually enclosed in a wire baslvct 
for ease in handling. Fried food should 
be crisp, golden-brown in colour, and non- 
greasy, any superfluous fat on the sur¬ 
faces being removed by i)laclng the 
articles on absorbent paper. I'ish, cut¬ 
lets, croquettes, fritters, potatoes, chops, 
etc., are delicious when well cooked in 
this way, and many foods are. for this 
method of cooking, first rolled in beaten 
egg and breadcrumbs or in hatter. Dry 
frying is performed in a shallow frying- 
>an the bottom of which is covered with 
lot fat. It has many disadvantages; the 
food is apt to be unequally cooked, 
greasy, and charred, and has to he con¬ 
stantly turned. Bacon, sausages, chops, 
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etc., ftre cooked thus in their own escaping 
fat, while eggs, cold potatoes, and pan¬ 
cakes may he dir fried in a little dripping 
or lard. This method of frying is also 
known as sauteing. All fried food should 
be served immediately it is cooked. 

Processes allied to Cookery.— 
Other forms of 0. include blanching, i.e. 
putting food into boiling water for a few 
minutes, and then plunging into cold. 
This helps to remove easily the peel of 
tomatoes, peaches, almonds, etc. Another 
way of blanching is by putting the food 
into cold water, bringing it to the boil, and 
phmging again into cold water: this 
method is used in the preparation of 
certain kinds of oflial. To caramelise is 
to heat sugar gently imtil it turns brown, 
w’hen it can be used for caramel custard 
or caramel rice; parboiling is partly or 
half boiling, the cooking being continued 
in another way. For instance, potatoes 
are more easily digested if parboiled 
before roasting, also a bullock’s heart is 
rendered more tender when cooked in this 
manner. Pasteurising is the quick raising 
of the temp, of milk to 145® F., and keep¬ 
ing it there for about half an hour, then 
cooling it rapidly; scalding is heating a 
liquid just below boiling-point: milk, for 
instance, is treated this way to prevent 
it becoming sour quickly in hot weather; 
searing is forming a coating over the 
surface of meat; sousing is cooking food 
slowly in vinegar and spices: herrings 
and mackerel con be cooked tliis way; 
and sterilising is boiling. Milk is often 
treated this way to prevent souring, and 
to kill harmful germs, but at the same 
time vitamin C is destroyed. ’Steam 
under pressure is a much more effective 
method of sterilising material containing 
bacterial spores, and a temp, of 115-20® 
C. for 15 min, is always to be relied on for 
sterilisation’ (C. E. Dukes). 

Beverages associated with 
Cookery, —Tea, coffee, and cocoa are 
the beverages generally taken in Britain. 
Tea is the most popular and has the most 
varieties, dependent upon its place of 
growth, and according to the different 
leaves from which it is produced. Chinese 
teas have the most delicate flavour, Indian 
teas have the greatest degi*ee of astrin- 
genov, particularly Assam tea, which Is 
usually used for blending with milder 
varieties, Ceylon teas have a rich flavour. 
In iudging a tea one should look for a 
reddlsh-^den coloured Uq^uld, the infused 
leaves should be of a bright coppery tint 
and evenly extracted, and there should 
not be much stalk ^vlth the leaves, which 
should not be completely unrolled after 
6 min. infusion. The proper method for 
making tea is important; fresh water 
should first be brought to the boil, and 
the teapot thoroughly warmed so as to 
maintain the temp, in order to extract 
the finest flavour from the tea. Infusion 
shoiild not be more than about 5 min., 
and after this the liquid, without the 
leaves, should be poured off into another 
hot pot; otherwise too much tannic acid 
is extracted, along with other bitter sub¬ 
stances. Coffee is consumed on the Con¬ 
tinent and in America more than In 
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Britain. There are sev. varieties of bean, 
such as Mocha, Mysore, Jamaioa, Kenya, 
Ceylon plantation, Costa Hioa, Java, 
and Brazil. Fr. coffee usually contains 
oblcory, which is the root of the wild 
endfve. It is not detrimental to health, 
and is considerably cheaper than coffee 
beans. Coffee should be made strong 
and hot, and the beans should be freshly 
roasted and ground. For caf6 au lait 

1 part of milk to 1 of coffee is about 
the proper proportion. Coffee is some¬ 
times served iced. Cocoa has a certain 
proportion of fat and starch, and because 
of the latter it should bo boiled for 1 or 

2 min. before serving. 

There is no food value in tea or coffee, 
and excessive indulgence, especiaUy in 
the former, may affect the nervous system 
or the digestion. Tea and coffee are 
stimulants, and it is therefore better not 
to take them at night. Cocoa has very 
little food value, except when made with 
milk and sugar. Certain proprietary 
preparations which contain malt extract, 
eggs, milk, and cocoa are sometimes used 
as substitutes for the above beverages. 

Fruit drinks can be made from fresh 
fruits or canned fruits, and are very re¬ 
freshing when served iced. Barley water 
may be added to make a doniuloent drink 
suitable for the sick room, or as a bene¬ 
ficial drink in hot weather. 

Cooking Utensils. —Various kinds of 
utensils for special forms of C. have been 
devised and perfected. Nowadays, how¬ 
ever, gas and electrical equipment is used 
increasingly, owing to its cleanliness and 
saving of time. Refrigerators are used 
for storing and keeping food fresh; and 
various types of thermometer are avail¬ 
able for testing the temp, of ovens, milk, 
sugar, and fruit during preserving. The 
following jirc some of the small electrical 
appliances which are available, either in 
Britain or America, for the preparation 
and cooking of food and beverages: bean 
cutters; boiling rings; boiling plates; 
breakfast cookers; chafing dishes; cas¬ 
seroles ; coffc^e mills, percolators, and 
brewers; double saucepans; drink mixers; 
egg poachers, or steamers; food mixers; 
freezers; hot cupboards; hot-water urns; 
ice-cream freezers; domestic, tourist, 
and whistling kettles; mincing machines; 
mixers; potato peelers; roasters; steamers; 
automatic toasters; warming plates; and 
waffle irons. 

CooKKi^.—There are a variety of 
cooking stoves: oil cookers with or %vithout 
wicks; solid fuel cookers, which burn coal, 
coke, wood, peat, or a smokeless fuel such 
as anthracite, coke, or charcoal; gas 
cookers, working from a mains supply or 
using Calor Gas, which is a portable fuel, 
delivered in small steel cylinders, the gas 
being stored in liquid form; and electric 
cookers. Solid fuel cookers Inolude the 
cottage and kitchen ranges, made of cast- 
iron, and sometimes coated with enamel; 
combined cookers can be fitted in a living- 
room, in appearance are like an ordinary 
fireplace, and are available in various 
colours. The one fire heats the room, 
an oven, a hot chamber for plates, boils 
and grills, and provides hot water for 
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bathfi, etc. Back-to-back grates have an 
open fire in a sitting'-room (which can be 
shut off) with the oven and hot plate in 
the kitchen, and this stove also snpplies 
hot water, Stored-heat cooking stoves are 
usually made of oast iron with heavy 
iron or steel blocks above the tiro. The 
stoves ore covered with a highly glossed 
vitreous enamel, and contain hot plates 
which can be covered with insulating lids 
when not in use: there are separate ovens 
for roasting, stewing, warming plates, 
etc. The stoves are insulated with as¬ 
bestos, and consequently the kitchen 
never becomes over-heated. The first 
cost of the stored-heat cooking stoves is 
high, but there is considerable saving in 
fuel and labour. Unfortunately they are 
not usually designed to heat water, but 
water heaters may be provided. Gas 
cookers are usually the open type of 
cooker, or the enclosed streamlined 
cabinet t 3 rpe, which is easier to clean and 
has a better appearance. They are made 
of cast iron or steel, with a vitreous- 
enamel finish. The majority of those in 
Great Britain are of the vertical design. 
1 . 0 . with the grill and oven imder the hot 
plate. I’he horizontal, table-top design, 
which raises the oven to an easier working 
level, is not so popular as it occupies more 
floor space. Many cookers are fitted with 
a thermostatic control, i.e. by the turning 
of a dial desired temp, can be main- 
tsinod. A simmering burner Is a useful 
addition. Electric cookers are also made 
in vertical or horizontal designs, and 
most are thermostatically controlled. 
Ill order to obtain the utmost efficiency 
and economy it is essential to use the 
ground base utensils. There may be 
glass inner doors to the oven, or drop¬ 
down doors, and some models are fitted 
with time switches and control clocks. 
The flreless cooker, in which food pre¬ 
viously heated to boiling-point is kept at a 
high temp, for hours by surrounding it 
with a thick layer of non-conducting 
material, such as felt or hay, deserves to be 
better known than it is. 

The Kitchen should bo well equipped 
and planned. Anything from 12 to 18 hrs 
per week is spent on the preparation 
and cooking of meals in the ordinary 
household, and an additional 7 to 10 lira 
on washing up. It is, however, possible 
to reduce this to a minimum by the re¬ 
arrangement of big equipment and utensils. 
The ideal kitchen need not be a large 
room, 8 ft by 10 ft or 8 ft by 13 ft 
being quite large enough for easy and 
eflaoient working. In fact in some 
Amer. flats a space 6 ft 4 in. by 4 ft 2 in. 
has been successfully converted into a 
completely equipped kitchen by careful 
planning and utilisation of every piece of 
waU space. Recommendations for the 
ideal kitchen are light-coloured, washable 
walls, tiled or enamel painted; floors 
covered with linoleum, or composition 
flooring, with something warm for the 
worker to stand on; good ventilation and 
light; all doors flush, i.e. no ledges for col¬ 
lection of dust; the cooker, cabinet, and 
refrigerator adjacent to the sink, which 
can be double or single with double 


draining boards; and built-in cupboards 
reaching to the oeiliog to avoid dust traps. 
All working surfaces should be covered 
with plastic or other non-absorbent 
matorim. 

The foods and drinks we are accustomed 
to consume may not, in fact, he the best 
for us. Varying costs of different foods 
often govern their general use; but habit 
can also be an important factor (e.g. tea 
drinking, and tobacco smoking). At the 
beginning of the lost century tea was con¬ 
sumed at an average of about 11 lb. per 
head of the pop. per annum, but now it is 
about 6 times that amount* and in 
Britain more tea is consumed than in all 
other Buropean coimtries together. It is 
well sometimes to consider om* general 
diet, together with the effects of cooking, 
in relation to health. Good C. is now re¬ 
cognised, os has been said, as a science 
and an art, and the study of kindred 
subjects, such as diet, food, and nutrition, 
will give the student, cook, or housewife 
usefiil facts as a basis to work on, so 
enabling a proper selection to be made 
from the foods that are available at the 
time, and preparing them to the best 
possible advantage. See Food and Diet ; 
Homemakino ; Preserving ; Pressure 
Cookery; Sadad; Vitamins. /See books 
on C. by Sir J. Elliott, 1530, and Abraham 
Veal, 1575; R. May, The Accomplished 
Cook,lS65 ; Dr. Pegge, Forme ofCury, 1780; 

A. Brillat-Savarin, Physiologic du goUt, 
Paris, 1825; Mrs. Beeton’s C. books; 
R. Hutchinson and V. H. Mottram, Food 
and the Principles of Dieteiics, 1933; 

B. and L. Bimyard, The Epicure^s Com- 

? ani(my 1937; A. L. Simon, Andr6 Simon's 
'rench Cook Book, 1938; W. Q* R. 
P'rancUlon, Good Cookery, 1938; Constance 
Spry, Come into the Garden, Cook!, 1942; 
Margaret Y. Brady, Health for All, War¬ 
time Recipe Book, 1942; Mrs. A. Webb, 
Preserving, 1947; Good Hmisekeeping 
Cookery Book, 1948; Marjorie B. Russell, 
Cooking by Magic (pressure C.), 1948; 
W. Midgley, Cookery for Men Only, 1948; 
N, Spain, Mrs, Beeton and her Husband, 
1948; I. S. Rombauer, The Joy of Cooking, 
1953; D. Lucas and R. Hume, Au Petit 
Cordon Bleu, 1953; C. ^ry and R. 
Hume, The Constance Spry Cookery Book, 
1956. 

Cookham, par. and vil. in Berkshire, 
England, on the Thames, 27 m. from 
London. A great fishing resort. Pop. 
4500. 

Cooking Utensils, see Cookery. 
Cookstown, mrkt tn of oo. Tyrone, N. 
Ireland, 13 m. N. of Dungannon, and a 
centre of the linen industry. Its main 
street is li m. long. Pop. 4200. 

Cooktown, coast tn in Queensland, 
Australia, ^tuated at the mouth of 
Endeavour R., 1359 m. N. of Brisbane. 
Industries: cotton, peanuts, fruit mowing, 
pastoral (cattle), timber, mining—-tin 
and gold. Pop. 406. 

Coolbrith, Ina Donna (1847—1028), 
Amer. poet, h. Illinois. Her parents early 
in her youth migrated to CaJifomia, where 
she spent most of her life. For 20 years 
she was a librarian. Much of her poetry is 
coloured by her experiences of life in the 
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mining dists. of CaJifomia, and recalls the 
work of Bret Harte, with whom she was 
associated In editorial work on the Over- 
land Monthly. She has been called the 
Sappho of the West, and the esteem In 
which her poetry was held earned for her 
the title of poet laureate of California, 
which was conferred on her by the 
goremor and legislature in 1895. Chief 
pubs.: A Perfect Day and other PoemSt 
1884; Singer of the Sea, 1894; 

Songs from the Golden Gate, 1895. 

Coolgardie, tn of W. Australia, situated 
360 m. from Perth. It was an extremely 
busy mining centre following the sensa¬ 
tional gold finds in 1892-3. Its output 
of gold, however, has greatly declined and 
its pop. is to-day only 1540. It is, how¬ 
ever, an important railway jimction on the 
transcontinental line, and its aqueduct is 
part of the pipe-line 350 m. long that 
supplioe water to the W. Australian 
goldfields. 
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Coolidge, (John) Calvin (1872-1933), 
twenty-ninth president of the U.S.A., b. 
Plymouth, Vermont, of old farming stock, 
son of John Calvin C. He was admitted 
to the Bor in 1897. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa¬ 
tives 1907-8, mayor of Northampton 
1910-11; member of Massachusetts Senate 
1912-15 (president thereof 1914-16); 
lieutenant - governor of Massachusetts 
1910-17-18; governor of Massachusetts 
(two terms) 1919-20. In this capacity he 
dealt ftnnly with the Boston police strikers 
of Sept. 1919. In 1920 he received the 
Republican nomination for vice-presi¬ 
dency of the U.S.A., and he assumed 
office on 4 Mar. 1921. On the death of 
President Harding he was sworn in as 


president (3 Aug. 1923). He was re« 
elected for the term beginning 4 Mar. 1925, 
and ending 3 Mar. 1929. As president, G. 
inherited two scandals from his pre¬ 
decessor—^the maladministration of a 
bureau for war veterans and an attempt 
to hand over public oil lands to prlvaw 
companies. C. allowed these matters to 
go to the courts and the guilty ones to be 
punished. During his term a con¬ 
siderable portion of the national debt was 
paid off, the Income taxes were reduced, 
and the country enjoyed unexampled 
prosperity. 

Coolidge, Susan, pseudonym of Sarah 
Chauncy Woolsey (1835-1905). Amer. 
writer of ohlldren’s stories, h. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Her father's uncle, brother, and 
nephew were all presidents of Yale. Educ. 
at private achools in Cleveland, she lived 
in New Haven, CJonnecticut, from 1855 to 
1870. She is best remembered for her 
books for girls, which have become 
classics. They include What Katy Did, 
1872, What Katy Did at School, 1873, and 
What Katy Did Next, 1886; and, among 
many others, Eycbright, 1879, Cross Patch, 
1881, Clover, 1888, and. Just Sixteer^ 1889. 
She also ed. the letters of Frances Burney 
and of Jane Austen and wrote a short 
hist, of Philadelphia. 

Coolidge Tube, see X-bats. 

Coolies (from Tamil kitli, hire, or from 
Koli, the name of an aboriginal tribe of 
India), name applied to the unskilled 
labourers of India and E. Asia, and especi¬ 
ally to labourers of this class who nave 
emigrated to other countries, usually under 
contract. Much difiioulty was found in 
the Brit, sugar-producing oolonies after the 
abolition of slavery In finding labom’ers 
for the plantations. The white man 
was physically unable to imdertake the 
duty, and the emancipated black was un¬ 
willing to do so. In these circumstances 
it was suggested that the overstocked 
Asiatic countries might supply the need, 
and agents were sent to India and China 
to negotiate for the importation of 
labourers. This traffic starts after 1834, 
and was officially recognised by the Brit. 
Gov., imder whose Jurisdiction it mostly 
fell, 10 years later. There were, however, 
an enormous number of abuses in the 
Bvstem, and those who knew it well 
stigmatised it as slave^ 3 ^ Many of the C. 
were attracted bjr elaborate promises, 
and some were kidnapped. They were 
taken over closely packed in ships and 
under conditions vividly recalling the 
slave ships, and on arrival they were 
practically sold by auction. The only 
points in which they differed from slaves 
were in haring a regular wage paid to them 
and in being engaged for only 7 years. The 
cruel oppression which cbaractorised the 
whole coolie system soon brought a series 
of reforms. In 1854 the Brit, governor at 
Hong Kong forbade Brit, subjects and 
Brit, vessels to engage or be engaged in 
the exportation of Chinese C., and his 
action was confirmed in the following 
year by the Chinese Passengers Act, which 
made most stringent regulations for the 
trade, particnlarTy with regard to the 
actual sea voyage. Alter this the biudnesB 
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of Importing C. into S. America and the 
W. Indies was transferred to Portugruese 
traders, and was carried on from Macao. 
From this port the old system was re* 
snmcd, and becamejif possible, still more 
of a slave trade. The extension of the 
trade to Canton led to a fresh outburst of 
indignation, and further legislation was 
carried out, this time by the Portuguese 
authorities. This was practically in¬ 
operative, however, and thinm continued 
with periods of reform and deterioration 
mitil 1866. In that year a conference was 
held by representatives of the Brit., Fr., 



and Chinese Govs. Cliina insisted that 
the contract should include the payment 
of the G.* return fare at the expiration 
of 5 years, and this put an immediate 
stop to the trade with tlie W. Indies, 
whore permanent labourers were required. 
From this period the C. for Brit, colonies 
were drawn largely from India. Immi¬ 
gration of C. from India w as prohibited in 
1838, but the ban was removed in 1845, 
when the introduction of E. Indians into 
Brit. Guiana and Trinidad imder inden¬ 
ture started. It continued annually— 
except in 1849-50—under the super¬ 
vision of the Colonial and Indian Govs., 
being regulated by the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1883. This Act allowed emigration 
only to certain colonies where good 
treatment was assured. These were 
Brit. Guiana, Natal (then a colony), 
Jamaica, and most of the other Brit. W. 
Indian is.; the Fr. colonies of Guadeloupe 


and Martinique, Dutch Guiana (or Suri¬ 
nam), and the then Danish (now Amer.) 
W. Indian is. of Sant Croix. The im¬ 
migration of Indian C. into the W. Indies 
was, however, terminated by the Gov. 
of India in 1917. Until recently coolie 
labom* was employed in Singapore on work 
on aerodromes, bnt it has now ended (see 
Annual Labour Report of Singapore for 
1947). After 1904 a large number of C. 
were imported from China by the Trans¬ 
vaal authorities for work on the Rand, 
much against the wish of the Boers. 
This led to many dljfficultios and complica¬ 
tions, largely on account of the compound 
housing plan. See Chinese Labour 

QliKSTION. 

Cooma, tn in New 8. Wales, Australia, 
268 m. SSW. of Sydney, at an altitude of 
2700 ft. With hh?h mts in the vicinity, 
it is the centre of an Alpine region on the 
flanks of the pastoral dists. of the Monaro 
and Murrumbidgee R.s. C. is the H.Q. of 
the Snowy Mts Hydro-Electric Authority 
(q.v.). Pop. 7240. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda (1877-1947), 
writer on Indian and Sinhalese art; b. 
Ceylon, oduc. Loudon Univ. Ho worked 
for 3 years In the mineraloglc^l survey 
dopt of Ceylon, but, conscious of the 
threat to the survival of the traditional 
arts of India and Oylon, he returned to 
England to join a movement of protest at 
the destructive effects of industrialism and 
the impact of European art on Indian 
culture, and for 45 years he was engaged In 
reconciling the W. with Indian art and 
thought. Fellow for research in Indian, 
Persian, and Mohammedan art at the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, where he 
built up collections of oriental art and 

} )roduced elaborate and scholarly cata- 
ogues of them. The list of his pubs, shows 
him as th^ioneer in a largely uncharted 
field: The History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, pub. by the Royal India Societ^^ of 
which he was one of the founders, 1910, 
and by the Boston Museum; Rajput 
Painting (2 vols.), pub. by the Oxford 
Press in 1916, which marked an epoch in 
the appreciation of Kangra painting in the 
W.; and The Transformation of Nature in 
Art, 1934. 

Coomassie, see Kumasi. 

Coon, see Raccoon. 

Cooper, Abraham (1787-1868), painter 
whose work, consisting of over 400 
pictures, is mostly battle scenes and 
race-horses. The best-known are those of 
‘Waterloo,’ *Bosworth Field,’ and ‘Mar- 
ston Moor.’ 

Cooper, Sir A. Duff, see Norwich, 

Viscount. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley, see Shaftes- 
BUP,Y, EARI.S OF. 

Cooper, Sir Astley Paston (1768-1841), 
sm^eon, b. Brooke, near Norwich. He 
early devoted himself to the study of 
anatomy, attending first the lectirres of 
John Hunter and then at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where in 1789 he was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy. In 1800 he 
became suigeon to Guy’s Hospital. His 
paper on perforation of the tympanic 
membrane for relief of deafness due to 
obstruction of the Eustachian tube (1801) 
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ea!rned him the Oopley medal of the Hoyal 
Society, of which he was elected fellow in 
1805. He pub. his great work On Hernia 
in 1804-7. In 1820 he removed a small 
tumour from the head of Qeorge IV and 
was rewarded with a baronetcy. C. was 
perhaps the greatest surgeon of his day, 
a masterftil operator and indefatigable 
worker, and an unaffected, courteous, and 

g merous man. Besides teaching at 
uy*s and St. Thomas’s, he Is said to have 
dissected on every day of his working life. 
He was a pioneer in the surgery of the 
blood vessels, in experhnontal surgery, 
and in the surgery of the ear. He was 
hrst to ligate the abdominal aorta (1817) 
and performed many other daring opera¬ 
tions. President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (1827), vice-president of the 
Royal Society (1830). His other works 
include His/ocaiions and Fractures, 1822; 
Diseases of the Breast, 1829; and Anatomy 
of the Thymus Qtxxnd, 1832. See G. Keynes, 
Life and Works, 1922; life by R. C. Brock, 
1952. 

Cooper, Edith Emma, see Field, 

IVXl riTT A PlTi 

Cooperi Sir Edwin, R.A. (1873--1942), 
architect, 6. Scarborough, was articled 
in Yorkshire and began practice 1897. 
With a succession of partners he won nu¬ 
merous public competitions, leading to 
a moat prosperous earner. His chief 
buildings were Marylebone Town Hall, 
1911; the Port of London BuUding, 1912; 
the Star and Garter Home, Richmond, 
1924; the headquarters of Lloyds, 1929, 
and the National Provincial Bank, 1931, 
both in the City of London; various 
buildings at Tilbury, etc., for the Port of 
London Authority; the Guildliall and Law 
Courts at Hull; and sev. hospitals. 

Cooper, Gary (real name Frank James 
Cooper) (1901- ), Amer. actor, b. Helena, 
Montana; cduc. at Dunstable School, 
England, and Iowa CoUoge, Grinnell; 
married Sandra Shaw (n6e Veronica 
Balfe), actress. He worked as a news¬ 
paper cartoonist and an advertising 
salesman. College dramatics led to 
screen work as an oxtnr, followed by small 
parts in short subjects. His first feature 
film was The Winning of Barbara Worth, 
and since then he has made many famous 
films, including Ttie Devil and the Deep, 
Farewell to Arms, Design for Living, 
Lives of a Bengal iM.ncer, Beau Ocstc, 
Sergeant York (Academy Award best 
performance 1941), For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, and High Noon (Academy Award 
best performance 1952). 

Cooper, Gladys (Mrs Merivale) (1889- ), 
actress and actress-manageress, b. Lewis¬ 
ham, London, daughter of Charles Wm 
Frederick C. Married, first, H. J. Buck- 
master (marriage dissolved); secondly, 
1928, Sir Neville Arthur Pearson (marriage 
dissolved); thirdly, 1937, P. Merivale id.). 
Her first London appearance was at the 
Vaudeville, 1906, as Lady Swan in The 
Belle of Mayfair. Has appeared in the 
following (irUer alia): The DoUar Princess, 
1911; The Importance of Being Earnest 
(Cecily Oardew); Man and Superman 
(Violet), 1912; Milestones (Muriel Pym); 
Broadway Jones, 1914; Half an Hour', The 


Admirable Crichton (Lady Agatha), 1917; 
Trelawney of the Wells (Clara); The Man 
from Blanidey's, all-star (Marjory), 1918; 
The Second Mrs l^anqueray (Paula), 
1923; Magda', Peter Pan (Peter), 1924; 
The Last of Mrs Cheyney. 1927; The 
Indifferent Shepherd, 1948; Relative Values, 
1951: A Question of Fact, 1953; and The 
Chalk Garden (on Broadway), 1955. She 
has also appeared in a number of films. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), 
Amer. novelist, b. Burlington, New 
Jersey, of a Quaker family. Brought up 
In a wild area near Otswego Lake, he 

f ained an intimate knowledge of Red 
ndlan lore. Bduc. at Yale, ho served for 
some years in the navy, but he gave that 
up in 1811, and devoted all his attention to 
literature. Ills first book which found 
its mark with the public was The, Sioy in 
1821; this he followed with The Pionrers 
in 1823. Ho also wrote The Pilot in 1823, 
which Gstab. him os a leading author, 
although The Last of the Mohicans, 1826, is 
generally considered to be his masterpiece. 
At this time O. went to live in France, 
where he wrote for the National on Amer. 
questions. Whilst he was in Paris he 
wrote The Prairie, in 1827 and The Red 
Rover in 1828. 

In the year 18.33 C. wont back to 
America, whore lie wrote in rapid succes¬ 
sion Gleanings in Europe. 1837-8; Home- 
ward Bound, 1838; The Pathfinder, 1840; 
Mercedes of Castile, 1840; and The Deer- 
slayer, 1841. In 1839 ho wrote The History 
of the. Navy of the United States. Among 
his later novels wore those of a trilogy 
known ns the Littlepagc MS.: Sat.ans(oe 
and The Chain-bcarcr, 1845, and The 
Redskins, 1846. The lust years of C.'s life 
wore spent in heated warfare with his 
critics, and lawsuits followed, from which 
he nearly always emerged victorious. See 
life by T. R. Loiinsbury, 1882; also 
Margaret M. Gibb, Le Roman de Bas-de- 
Cuir, 1927; R. E. Spiller, Fenimore 
Cooper: Critic of his Time, 1931 ; H. W. 
Boynton, James Fenimore, Cooper, 1931, 
Cooper, Peter (1791-1883), Amer. edu¬ 
cationist, manufacturer, and philan¬ 
thropist, b. New York. He worked with 
Ills father in various trades, and in 
1828 ostab. the Canton Iron Works in 
Baltimore; in 1830 he constructed the first 
locomotive in America. He then estab. 
a factory in Now York and furnaces and 
foundries in PeriTisylvania and New Jersey, 
and did much work In the laying of the 
first Atlantic cable. As a philanthropist 
ho founded the Cooper Union, an institute 
in New York to provide for the education 
of the poorer people. In 1876 he was the 
presidential candidate of the Greenback 
Party. 

Cooper, Samuel (1609-72), miniature 
painter, b. London; studied imdor his 
uncle, John Hoskins. Ho painted the 
portraits of Oliver OomweE, Charles II, 
and of most of the celebrated men of the 
time. He gave to the miniature some of 
the quality of the largo oU portrait and 
has been termed a Van Dyck on a small 
scale. 

Cooper, Thomas (1805-92), Chartist and 
poet, b. Leicester. He headed the Chart- 
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Ists in Leicester in 1840, ed. the Midland 
Counties Illuminator, and lectured In the 
pottery dists. duringr the riots of 1842, 
being arrested on a charge of conspiracy 
and sedition, and imprisoned in Stafford 
jail for two years. While In prison he 
wrote The Purgatory of Suicides, his 
long^^ poem. The Triumphs of Perse¬ 
verance appeared in 1847, and his two 
noTels, Alderman Ralph and The FamUy 
Feud, in 1853 and 1855 respectively. 
After his release from prison he lectured 
on politics in London, and on Christ¬ 
ianity, and wrote an account of his own 
life in 1872. See life by R. J. ConkUn, 
1936. 

Cooper, Thomas Sidney (1803-1902), 
alnter, b. Canterbury. He began to earn 
is Uving as a coach-painter and as a 
scene painter, and afterwards became a 
drawing master in Canterbury. In 1831 
he settled in London, and showed his first 
pictures at the Royal Academy in 1833, 
enjoying an unprecedentedly prolonged 
cai’eer as an exhibitor. His name is 
mostly remembered for his hundreds of 
pictures of cattle or sheep. Some of his 
works are in the Tate Gallery, the National 
Gallery, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A.R.A., 1845, R.A., 1867. 

Cooperage: 1. The terra applied to the 
system carried on by Dutch and other 
foreign vessels called copers about the 
midme of the 19th cent, of illicitly 
selling drink and tobacco to the 
fishermen of the North Sea. The six 
fishing powers at the international con¬ 
ference at The Hague, 1887, prohibited 
the sale of spirits in the North Sea, and 
in 1888 the North Sea Fisheries Bill was 
passed by the Brit. Gov., prohibiting the 
sale of sphits to fishermen. 

2. An anct craft, known to and practised 
by the Romans. It is the art of making 
barrels and vessels of similar shape, 
which arc constructed by means of curved 
staves fastened together by hoops, each 
stave being widest in the centre and 
tapering towards each end. There are sev. 
branches of the industry, and for each 
branch special coopers are employed. The 
wet cooper makes casks and barrels for 
holding liquids, and he is the most skilled 
of all the coopers; the dry cooper makes 
vessels for holding dry goods; and the 
white cooper makes such utensils (now 
seldom used) as churns, palls, and washing- 
tubs, where the sides are usually straight 
and not curved as In the cases of casks 
and barrels. Machinery is now largely 
eny>loyed in making barrels. 

Co-operation. Hardship endured by 
the industrial pop. in the later 18th cent, 
and beginning of the 19th cent, and 
attributed to the working of the competi¬ 
tive system led to the advocacy of C. as an 
alternative industrial system. Somewhat 
nebulous early ideas have since been 
refined and there has emerged a Co¬ 
operative Movement in Britain embracing 
over 12,000,000 individual cousumens 
and about 250,000 farmers. Co-opera¬ 
tives are now known to every continent, 
and have their place in the advanced as 
well as the less developed economies. 
The number of individual co-operators 


tiiroughout the world is c. 150,000,000. 
Activities of co-operatives today include 
distribution and production by consumer 
co-operatives; credit, hanking, and in¬ 
surance; marketing of farmers* produce 
and supply of their requirements and 
services, e.g. petroleum, transport, and 
electricity; organisation of co-operative 
rural communities; workers’ productive 
and servloe societies and handicraft 
societies; fishermen’s societies for market¬ 
ing and supply; housing societies for 
erection and financing; miscellanooiis 
societies Including those concerned with 
health services. Figures In this article 
relating to tho consumer societies arc all 
for 1956; agric. and colonial figures relate 
to 1955. 

Robert Owen (1771-1858) in Britain is 
sometimes referred to as the father of 
C. He advocated co-operative industrial 
communities and productive societies 
which would support such communities. 
He organised co-operative congresses. 
Whilst most of his co-operative experi¬ 
ments failed, many of his supporters 
played a part In laying the foundation of 
the movement which later developed. 
Dr Wm King of Brighton (1780- 
1865) in his paper. The Co-opernfor 
(1828-30), gave a much more coherent 
account of co-operative aspirations and 
ideas. The Rochdale Pioneers, who 
opened their store in Toad Lane in 1844, 
harnessed tho co-oporatlvo idea to practi¬ 
calities. By basing C. on consumer effort, 
their society and the many which followed 
its ideas had much wider appeal. 
Basic principles of tho Rochdale Pioneers 
have been defined os: (1) open member¬ 
ship; (2) democratic control—one man one 
vote; (3) payment of limited interest on 
capital; (4) distribution of surplus in 
proportion to transactions. Operation of 
these principles marks off co-operatives 
from other typos of enterprise. A co¬ 
operative is a vohmtary institution. In it 
capital Is subservient to human interests 
in the society. Each mombor of a society 
is a shareholder but no member under 
present law may hold more than £500 
share capital. Profit is eliminated in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Tho society 
exists to serve its members, and member¬ 
ship Is not exclusive. 

C/O-operatlves also aim at resisting 
consumer exploitation by observing fair 
standards themselves and supporting 
legislation likely to safeguard the con¬ 
sumer. There is no special code of co¬ 
operative law la Britain. Societies are 
registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Booiotles Acts, 1803-1954, 
which do not apply exclusivoly to co¬ 
operative societies. Use of the word 
'co-operative* is restricted under the 
Companies Act, 1948, and Prevention of 
Frauds Act, 1939. 

In Britain the strongest element of the 
Co-operative Movement is the consumer 
retail society, of which there are 947 with 
some 12,070,000 members. Sales amoun¬ 
ted to £908 million in 1956 of which £680 
million was on foodstuffs. Societies 
operate 27,467 shops including 529 
departmental stores. Tho number of 
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societies has been deolinlufir since the 
beginiiinsr of the centnir thron^h amalsra* 
mations. Brit, oon^uitwr co-operatives 
are the largest in the world—the London 
society has some 1,238,700 members; 
membership of 14 societies exceeds 
100,000. No new societies have been 
started In recent years, development 
taking place through existing societies, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
(C.W.S.) and the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society opening retail branches. 

Dividends on purchases amounted to 
£44,500,000 (equivalent to Is. 0!<2. per £ 
of sales) and are paid out in cosh or trans¬ 
ferred to members' shareholding acxjounts. 
Share capital in retail societies was 
£246,071,413, loan capital £46,720,676. 
and reserves £33,638,190. Surplus capital 
is Tisually Invested in the wholesale 
societies. Retail societies have to be 
regarded as popular banks as well 
as trading institutions; they are often 
agents of the C.W.S. bank and have their 
own small savings banks. Originally 
opposed to credit trading, societies today 
offer hire purchase and other credit 
facilities for non-food purchases. The pay 
roll of retail societies is 286,507 workers. 
Local federations of cons\imer societies 
provide milk, baking, laimdry, and other 
services; the turnover is £29,277,542. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Manchester, Is the national trading and 
manufaotiwing organisation of co-opera- 
tivea in England and Wales. Estab. In 
1863, Its trade today amounts to £444 
million. 200 factories are operated, 
mainly to prepare consumer goods. 
Turnover was £444 million; productions, 
£J 12 million; pay roll, 52,000. A similar 
organisation was set up in Scotland In 
1808, tho Scottish Co-operativo Whole¬ 
sale Society (or S.C.W.S,), Glasgow, to 
serve co-operatives in Scotland; turnover 
was £86 mlllioii; productions, £27 million; 
pay roll, 13,742. Both organisations are 
engaged in banking operations, the C.W.S. 
since 1872, the S.C.W.S. entering the 
business in 1949. The C.W.S. and 

S.C.W.S. are partners in a joint imder- 
taklng for tea, cocoa, and coffee which 
has estates in S. India and Coyion. 
The Co-operative Insurance Society— 
premium income £40 million—is also a 
Joint undertaking, and other Important 
national societies are tho Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society and Co¬ 
operative Press Ltd. 

About 32 co-operative co-partnership 
societies are engaged in clothing, footwear, 
and printing trades, etc. Here workers are 
members and shareholders, and have a 
say in management and share profits as 
workers. Nowadays capital is supplied by 
retail societies whoso needs tho productive 
societies supply (turnover is £54 million, 
pay roll, 4265). Productlves have their 
own separate Co-operative Productive 
Federation at Leicester. 

Co-operative Union (1869) Is tho asso¬ 
ciation of retail sooietios in tho Brit. Is.; 
H.Q. are at Holyoake House, Manchester. 
Membership consists of retail societies, 
the wholesale societies, the Co-operative 
Insurance Society, the Co-operative 


Permanent Building Society, and the 
Co-operative Productive Federation. The 
Union does not engage in trade but is an 
advisory, representative, and educational 
body. Its ann. meeting Is the Co-op¬ 
erative Congress and between times it is 
controlled by a Central Executive. 

Co-operatives were pioneers of adult 
education, and larger retail sooietios still 
have education departments. The Co¬ 
operative Union has estab. a resi¬ 
dential college at Stanford Hall, Lough¬ 
borough, where Brit, oo-operators and 
overseas students are trained. The 
National Co-operative Education Associa¬ 
tion was set up in 1948. Guilds have been 
estab. with societies for men and women 
to enable fuller discussion of co-operative 
and public affairs. Tho Women’s Guild has 
played a conspicuous part In saferaarding 
women's interests since its foundation in 
1883. 

The Co-operative Party was estab. in 
1917 primarily to defend the interests of 
co-operative societies in Parliament and 
bring co-operative ideas to influence 
political policy. The Party is closely 
linked with the Co-operative Union. Its 
relations with the Labour party are 

f ovemed by an agreement reached in 
946. 21 Co-op-Labour M.P.s sit In the 

Commons. Co-operative M.P.8 normally 
follow the Labour Whip. The Co¬ 
operative Union is a member of the 
National Council of Labour along with the 

T.U.C. and tho Labour party. 

Agrio. produce marketing and service 
societies number 235 (198,000 mem¬ 
bers) in England; 86 (49,021 mem¬ 
bers) in Wales; 71 (36,051 members) in 
Scotland; 35 (8873 members) in Ulster; 
302 (98,868 members) in the Irish Rep. 
A federation of t^ic. co-operatives 
In Great Britain and Ireland was estab. 
in 1949. National Agricultural Organisa¬ 
tion Sooietios operate for each coimtry, 
whilst England has recently estab. its 
Agricultural Co-operative Central Associa¬ 
tion, London. There are 49 (2315 members) 
fisheries co-operatives in England with an 
Advisory Organisation Society in London. 
150 self-build bousing societies have been 
sot up in recent years attached to tlie 
National Federation of Housing Societies. 

The International Co-operative Alliance 
(I.G.A.) (1895) has H.Q. in London, and is 
a category A non-govemmont member of 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. An International Congress is 
held every three years. The I.C.A. collects 
and disseminates Information on co¬ 
operatives, and fomxulatos international 
co-operative policy. Thirty-nine nations 
Including Britain, Franco, and other 
European countries are members, as well 
as the movements of the U.S.A., Canada, 

U.S.S.R., and Commonwealth tors, such 
as Malaya and Ghana. I.C.A. member¬ 
ship consists of 42,400 consumer societies 
with 62,242,260 members; 259,624 credit 
societies with 34,163,216 members; 
53,501 agrio. societies with 15,390,149 
members; 10,429 workers* productive 
societies, 6016 building societies, 5323 
miscellaneous societies—^in all 377.293 
sooieties with 120,312,647 members. The 
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International Labour OiHoe, Geneva, has 
a Co-operative Division. 

Substantial development of co-opera¬ 
tives in the dependent ters. of the 
Brit. Commonwealth has occurred since 
1946. Membership of these societies 
operating in twenty-flve ters. numbers 
1,168,581; credit societies total 4330, 
marketing 3633 with turnover of £51 mil¬ 
lion. consumer societies 787; a total of 
9440 societies. Developments are notable 
in C 3 T)rus, Nigeria, Ghana, and Malaya. 
The Colonial Secretary appointed a Co¬ 
operative Adviser in 1946. Great im¬ 
portance is attached to co-operatives in 
the Colonies on account of the training 
they provide in elementary democratic 
association, self-reliance, and in imder- 
standing basic economic problems. At 
this stage in most ters. there Is usually 
a Co-operative Dept or Officer not 
only to register societies but also to 

S romote their development, and advise 
lem where necessary. One of the first 
problems of Colonial co-operatives is to 
relieve populations from indebtedness 
thro ugh credit societies, Agric. marketing 
societies follow. These societies had a 
turnover of £51 million in 1955. A large 
portion of coffee and cocoa produced in 
African ters. is handled by oo-opora- 
tlves. The consumer societies develop 
as expendable income of pops, inoreasos. 
Handicraft, school, maternity services, and 
fishery societies are among the activities 
of tlio miscellaneous group. In a great 
many dependencies national or regional 
co-operative unions have been estab. 
which In time should take over most of 
the functions performed by the Co¬ 
operative Depts, making the move¬ 
ments completely autonomous. 

In the Irish Hep. there is a revival of 
interest in C. and a National Council has 
been set up In Dublin, where there are 
agiic. organisation and wholesale societies. 
Co-operative creameries number 200 with 
turnover of over £30 million. Belfast has 
a strong consumer society. 

Friedrich W. Raiffeisen (1818-88) of 
Heddosdorf, Germany, is regarded as the 
pioneer of the agric. credit society. 
Herman Schnlze-Delltzsoh (1808-83), a 
Ger. economist, conceived the idea of 
tirban credit societies for the workers. It 
would be difficult to identify any par¬ 
ticular group or individuals with the start 
of agric. co-operatives. Edward Owen 
Greening (1863-1922) in England and 
Sir Horace Plunkett (1854-1932) in 
Ireland did much to show what co¬ 
operatives could do for the countryside. 
Technical developments, bettor transport, 
and the emergence of large centres of pop. 
led farmers in Europe and elsewhere to 
create co-operative organisations to assist 
them in meeting changed conditions. 
Most European countries have both urb. 
and agric. co-operative movements. 
Consumer societies arc particularly strong 
in Finland end Sweden. Denmark’s co¬ 
operative marketing organisations are 
world famous. Housing co-operatives in 
France, the Netherlands, and Sweden are 
important. Co-operatives in countries be¬ 
yond the Iron Curtain function but are 


under direction of the political regime. 
This applies also in the case of the U.S.S.R. 
where the co-operatives have 32,000,000 
members. Societies only function In 
the rural areas. Spain and Portugal 
also have co-operatives operating under 
state control. One of the most interesting 
centres of co-operative development to¬ 
day is Israel, where almost every type of 
co-operative Is to be found. Co-operative 
communities {Kibbutz and Moshav) give 
reality to the ideas of the co-operative 
pioneers. 

Both in the U.S.A. and Canada C. Is 
mamly a rural movement—credit, market¬ 
ing, and supply. Tmnover of Canadian 
marketing, purchasing, and service co¬ 
operatives amounted to $986 million in 
1954. The state of Saskatchewan has a 
Co-operative Dept. Consumer societies 
are not strong in the cities of N. America. 
St Francis Xavier Univ., Nova Scotia, 
has centred attention on co-operatives as 
a Christian way of achieving social 
justice. 

Workers’ productive co-operatives are 
to bo noted in Mexico, whore sev. daily 
newspapers are pub. by such soclfjtios. 
There, also, are to be found the egidos 
communities. In Brit, colonies and 
other Caribbean ters. co-operatives are 
operating and may have a big future. 
They are establlshlngthelr own federation. 
Argentine, Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Peru all have co-operativo institutions, 
but these have not so far exercised much 
influence on the national economies. 

Members of the Indian Civil Service 
closely studied European 0. at the 
b^dnning of the century and introduced 
these ideas into India. From India, C. 
has spread to Burma and Ceylon and to 
different parts of Asia. The new con¬ 
stitution of India lays claim that its 

g urpose is the estab. of a Co-operative 
omm on wealth. Wliilst C. is generally 
developed in India, there is scope for its 
making a much fuller impact on the 
economy, and this may come about as 
a result of recent planning. 

China has industrial, agric., and supply 
co-operatives—98,000 retail shops are 
operated. Japan has strong credit, 
a^c., and fishery co-operatives. Dr 
Kagawa has lent his support to the 
co-operatives. 

S. Africa, Aiistralla, and New Zealand 
have agric. co-operatives for supply and 
marketing. Co -operatives in their various 
forms have proved amazingly adaptable 
to conditions all over the world. They 
provide an alternative to nationalisation 
08 well as to capitalist enterprise. By 
providing opporttmltiea for democracy to 
extend into trade and industry and by 
giving practical expression to the idea of 
equity they have won universal con¬ 
fidence. Their potential is enormous, 
and more recently thought has been given 
to states organising on co-operative lines 
to control supplies and services on a 
mutual basis, o.g. international water¬ 
ways. See Awrioultural Credit; 
Building Society; Co-partnership; 
FmriERiEs; Owen, Robert. See also 
G. D. H. Cole, Century of Co-opercUion, 
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1944; M. Diffby, World Co-operative 
Movement. 1948, and Agricultural Co¬ 
operation in Great Britain^ 1949; W. K. H. 
CJ^pbell, Practical Co-operation in Asia 
and Africa, 1951; E. M. Hough, The 
Co-operative Movement in India, 1953; 
P. Greer, Co-operatives: The British 
Achievement, 1954; J. Bailey, British 
Co-operative Movement. 1965; Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, The Co- 
omerative Movement and Present-Day 
Problems (QeneTa). 1955; Report of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Part 3—Industrial and Provident Socie¬ 
ties (Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
annually). 

Co-operative Societies, see Go-opera¬ 
tion. 

Cooper’s Creek, or Barcoo River, rises 
in Queensland, Australia, and flows S. 
for some distance, then takes a westerly 
turn and flows by means of a delta into 
Lake Eyre. In the dry season it usually 
dries up, but in the rainy season there is a 
series of detached pools and lagoons. 

Cooper’s Hill, ridge on the borders of 
Surrey and Berkshire, England. Here 
stands the Commonwealth Air Forces 
Memorial, dedgned by Sir Edward Maufe. 
and opened by Queen Elizabeth II in 
Oct. 1953. C. H. is the scene of Sir John 
Denham’s best-known poem, pub. in 1642. 

Cooperstown, vil. in New York state, 
CO. seat of Otsego oo., made famous by 
Fenimore Cooper (see his Correspondence, 
ed. by his grandson). 

Co-ordinates of a point are the lengths of 
two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
formed by drawing straight lines from the 
point parallel to two flxed interseoting 
straight lines called the axes. The use of 
C. forms a branch of mathematics called 
Analytical Geometry, which consists of the 
application of the principles of algebra to 
geometry. See Geometry, Anal^vxd. 

Co-ordination, Insulation, in electrio 
supply networks, the design of insulation 
and protective gear with respect to break¬ 
down strength such that the strength at 
any point is proportional to the im¬ 
portance of a breakdown at that point, as 
measured by the extent and magnitude of 
interruption of supply that would arise 
from such a breakdown. In any house 
Installation, the insulation and the fuses 
should bo so adjusted that a fault in any 
^oup blows the fuse for that group before 
the insulation is damaged or a main fuse 
is blown. In an interconnected system, 
a fault in any section should Isolate that 
section before it affects other sections. 
In case of lightning disturbances, the 

S rotectivo gap should flash over before 
angerous voltages arise in the lines. 
Coorg, area in India lying between 
Mysore State and W. coast (lists, of S. 
Kanara and Malabar in Madras State. 
Formerly a chief commissioner’s state, C. 
is now a separate state administered 
direct by the Central Gov. of India. It 
consists mainly of forests and hills, among 
which the R. Kaverl rises. The prin. tn 
is Merkara. C. was involved in the 
fighting between the Brit, and Hyder Ali 
(1773) and Tipu Sultan (1782-3h whom 
the people resisted gallantly. In 1834 
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the people requested the Brit, to remove 
their hereditary rajah and to assume 
control. 

Coomhert, Dirok Volokertoon (1622-90), 
Dutch scholar and copper engraver, 6. 
Amsterdam. In 1564 he became tn clerk 
of Haarlem. Taking part in the struggle 
against Sp. rule in 1666, he drew up the 
manifesto of William of Orange and was 
imprisoned at The Hague by the 
Spaniards In 1568, but escaped to Cleves, 
wmere he found a living as an engraver. 
Recalled in 1572 he became secretary of 
Holland in the service of WilUam of 
Orange for a short time, but bis dislike 
of war drove him back to Cleves, where 
William continued to employ his services. 
His chief prose work Is Zedekunst, dot is 
UTellevensIcunst, 1586. He trans. into 
Dutch from Cicero, Seneca, Boethius, the 
Odyssey, and Boccaccio; but his Dutch 
version of the N.T. from the Lat. of 
Erasmus was never completed. He is 
credited with great Infiuence In estab¬ 
lishing the literary language of Holland, 
and as an opponent of Calvin he was one 
of the first to fight for religious tolerance. 

Coorong, The, arm of salt shallow water 
near the mouth of the R. Murray, S. 
Australia; it is about 100 m. long, and 
2 m. broad, and is separated from En¬ 
counter Bay (36® S., 139“ E.) by a 
narrow isthmus. 

Coot, water-fowl (Fulica atra), slate- 
groy below, sooty black above, with a 
white bill joining a white patch on the 
forehead. It has 4 toes, not fully 
webbed. In coloration the sexes are 
alike, but the male is slightly the larger. 
They are widely distributed on Inland 
waters in the Brit. Isles, Europe, N. 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. Tbeir nest is 
built on water-plants and is made of dry 
rushes. The eggs are stone colour with 
brown specks, and are about 2 in. long. 

Cootamundra, tn in Harden co., New 
S. Wales. Wheat of an excellent quality 
is grown in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
5820. 

Coote, Sir Eyre (1726-83), soldier, h. in 
the co. of Limerick. He entered the army 
at an early age, and went to India in 1754. 
While there he urged Cliye to fight the 
battle of Plassey, defeated the Fr. at 
Wandlwash, and by his capture of 
Pondicherry in 1761 completely over¬ 
throw the Fr. In India. On his return to 
England ho was knighted. In 1779 ho 
returned to India as commander-in chief; 
ho defeated Hj dcr Ali at Porto Novo in 
1781, and so saved Madras for the secjond 
time. See life by H. C. Wylly, 19*22; 
E. W. Sheppard, Coote Bahadur, 1956. 

Cootehill, tn of oo. Cavan, Rep. of Ire¬ 
land, on the R. Annalee. Pop, 1500. 

Copaiba, or Copaiva, oleo-resin. Its two 
chief constituents being resin and volatile 
oil. This substance is a secretion of trees 
which aro natives of the W. Indies and 
Amazon valley. Each tree yields a large 
quantity of the oleo-resin, so much some¬ 
times that it bursts the trmik with a loud 
noise. It is characterised by an aromatic 
odour, which is not at all unpleasant, and 
by a bitter taste. C. has been used aa a 
urinary antiseptic. 
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CopaYs, or Topollas. formerly a lake of 
Boeotia in Greece. Area 135 sq. m. The 
lake, enclosed by mts and a mere marsh in 
Hummer, was drained In 1880 by tunnels 
conneotinfir it with the Euripus throufch 
two other lakes. The reclaimed land 
produces cotton, grain, and good 
pasturage. 

Copal, resinous substance obtained from 
trees and used in making varnishes. It 
is usually of a light yellowish colour, 
generally transparent, is found in pieces 
which are round in shape, and is brittle. 
It is partially soluble In oil of turpentine, 
but to be entirely so it has first to bo 
heated, which process it undergoes before 
being dissolved in this oil or linseed oil 
for producing varnishes and lacquers. It 
is found in the E. Indies, S. America, and 
Africa. The variety known as Fossil C., 
the product of trees long since dead, is 
found in the regions around Zanzibar 
where it is dug up in the form of pebbles 
or nuggets. 

Copalchi Bark, obtained from a shrub 
of Mexico and Central America, the 
Croton paeMdo-China or niveua (Euphor- 
biaceae), allied to the cinchona. It is 
used as a febrifuge, as a substitute for 
quinine. 

Cop4n, tn of C. dept, Honduras, on the 
C. River in Central America. Remarkable 
ruins. Including a temple, truncated 

g yramlds, monoliths with carving and 
ieroglyphlcs, and the ceremonial Great 
Stair, stand near by, testifying to the 
magnificence of the Mayan Old Empire 
city of O. C. is a tourist centre In a 
mountainous dist. Pop. 1000. 

Co-paroeners (Co-partitioners) (1), at 
common law female co-owners claiming 
title by descent to an Ovstate, or inheri¬ 
tance in land, or co-owners of either 
sex claiming title through femalea: less 
frequently (2) by custom tenants in 
gavelkind (see Gavelkind). As to (1), 
if a man dies intestate, leaving females 
as his next heirs, those take his free¬ 
holds of inheritance equally, for the 
rule of primogeniture does not, generally 
speaking, apply to females. This form of 
tenure nas now been abolished, though a 
Imowledge of its incidents and implicji.- 
tions is required by lawyers in tracing title. 

Co-partnership in industry is commonly 
defined as the endeavour to give some 
formal and practical expression to the 
underlying partnership between Labour, 
Capital, and Management in all industrial 
enterprises. It often finds this expression 
in some measure of profit-sharing (q.v.), 
joint consultation, and employee sbaro- 
holding. These devices are not, however, 
synoiiyinouB with C., because the loyalty 
and CO-operation of employees is not 
something that can be bought by manage¬ 
ment; they have to be earned. In 
creating a spirit of C. within an enterprise 
a management will seek to demonstrate 
that its motives ore not entirely selfish, 
hence profit-sharing; that ownersnip is not 
the monopoly of any group wltliin the 
society, hence employee shareholding; 
and that responsibility, in the different 
degrees appropriate to their differing 
functions, attaches to all the member's of 


the group involved in the enterprise, 
bonce joint consultation. The wide 
scope of C. makes the keeping of statistics 
difficult. The Ministry of Labour and 
National Service conducted an enquiry 
during 1955, on the basis of definitions 
rather less rigid than those used in earlier 
enquiries, and found {Ministry of Lahofur 
Qo^tte^ May 1956) that 421 enterprises 
(including 111 co-operative societies) 
employing 611,713 persons had C. ar- 
ran^mente in which 389,433 employees 
participated. The Report also men¬ 
tioned a further 130 firms, with 163,331 
employees (132,671 participating), with 
arrangements that escaped the definitions 
adopted for the compilation of the 
statistics but which were ‘broadly of a 
profit-sharing character.* Comparisons 
with the pre-1938 reports are vitiated 
by the changes In definitions, but the 
chief alteration occurred in the gas 
industry where 57 C.s came to an end as 
a consequence of nationalisation in 1949. 
The Ministry’s flares wore based on a 
voluntary return in response to enquiries 
addressed to some 1800 enterprises, and 
are therefore not complete: nor was the 
list a representative example. The chief 
industries in which C.s occur are in the 
chemical and allied trades with 25 enter- 

{ irises and 105,000 participants; engineer- 
ng, shipbuilding, and electrical goods, 
67 with 39,000; vehicles. 8 with 36.000; 
treatment of non-metalliferous mining 
products other than cool, 17 with 30,000; 
and food, drink, and tobacco, 22 enter¬ 
prises with 29,000 participants. All the 
industrial groupings used by the Ministry 
of Labour for their statistics show some 
examples of C. (In the above figures no 
account is taken of the 111 co-operative 
societies which have profit-sharing.) As 
the importance of ownership declines and 
management becomes a profession the 
element of partnership in industrial 
enterprises is more in evidence, and trad© 
unions reflect this change by their increas¬ 
ing interest in such questions as produc¬ 
tivity. In response to the same trends 
Industrial C. (or as it was earlier termed, 
before the word took on a political sig¬ 
nificance, Labour C.) today lays increasing 
emphasis upon sbarlng information, and 
explaining industrial decisions. The In¬ 
dustrial C. Association (formerly the 
Labour C. Association) was founded in 
1884 08 an industrial society, to provide 
fop industry the services of a clearing¬ 
house for information upon practical ex¬ 
perience of C., and publishes In the 
quarterly jour. C. news of developments 
in this field (Industrial C3o-partnership 
Association, 36, Victoria Street, London. 
S.W.l). 

Cope, Sir Arthur Stookdale (1857-1940), 
painter, chiefly of portraits, but also of 
landscapes; son of Charles West C., R.A. 
(q.v.). Bduc. at Norwich and Wiesbaden, 
studied art at Royal Academy schools. 
From 1876 he contributed in the Royal 
Academy, and painted the portraits of 
King Edward Vll, the last Ger. emperor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Kitchener, the Duke of Cambri&e, King 
Georg© V, the Prince of Wales, ana 
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otber celebrated people. His *Some Sea 
Offloers of the Great War* is In the 
National Portrait Gallery. He became 
R.A. In 1910; and was made K.C.V.O.. 
1927. 

GopSt Charles West (1811~90)» painter. 
He studied at the Royal Academy and In 
Europe, obtained a prize of £300 in a 
competition for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament, 18i4, and executed 
sev. frescoes for the House of Lords. Ho 
was elected R.A. in 1848, and produced 
many wall-paintings and other works of 
an Illustrative and historical nature. 

Cope, Sir John (d. 1760), greneral. The 
date or his birth is imoertaln, but he was 
apparently knighted before 1742, the year 
in which he was sent with an army to aid 
the Queen of Hungary. He is chiefly 
memorable for his defeat at Prestonpans 
(21 Sept. 1745) by Prince Charles, the 
Young Pretender. Sec Sir R. Cadell,/Sir 
John Cope and the Rebellion of 1745. 
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Cope (Lat. cappa), vestment worn by 
priests in the W. Church at processions 
and vespers; in the Gk Church by bishops 
and archimandrites only; and in the 
Armenian Church by the celebrant at 
mass. In the Church of England the 
C. was authorized by the 24th canon 
of 1603 for the celebrant at Holy 
Communion in cathedrals and colleriate 
churches. It is a cloak with a vestigial 
hood, reaching to the «ound, and fastened 
at the neck with a clasp or morse, often 
embroidered. 


Cope, Bee Casting. 

Copeok, see Kopee;. 

Copenhagen (Dan, Kebenhavn), cap, of 
Denmark, a flourishing city and seaport, 
which contains more than 1 of the whole 
p(m. of the country. Its name signifies 
Merchants' Haven.* This city is situated 
in the Soimd and covers part of 2 is. 
The greater port of C. lies on the E. coast 
of the is. of Zealand, whilst the smaller 
part is on the is. of Amoger, and occupies 
the N. The 2 is. are connected by the 
bridges Langebro and Knippelsbro. The 
portion of C. on the is. of Amager is 
called Christlanshavn. There are many 
outlying suburbs of C. in the is. of 
Zealand, principally Holte, Klampenborg, 
Lyn^y, Glostrup, Hvidovre, Rodovre, 
and Herlev. The outlying suburb in the is. 
of Amager is Kastrup ^th N. Europe's 
biggest airport. The prin. public square 
of C. is Kongens Nytorv, commanding 
a central position and fticing the entrances 
to 12 streets. There is a colossal statue of 
Christian V in the centre of the square. 
Two important buildings, the palace of 
Charlottenborg and the Royal Theatre 
(national theatre), face the square. Two 
statues of the great national writei’s, 
Holberg and Oehlenshlflger, stand in 
front of the theatre, whilst iniBide among 
other soulptures is the relief figure of 
‘Ophelia* sculptured by Mme Sarah 
Bernhardt. Streget is the centre of the 
most fashionable shops, and Bredgade 
the main street of the court and various 
Embassies. A portion of the old tn of C. 
is cut off by artificial waterways and is 
called Slotsholmen or Castle Is. Here are 
many important buildings, such as 
Chrlstlonsborg Palace, which Is the seat 
of tbe gov. and the Folketing (Parliament), 
the royal library (contaming 950,000 
vote and 35,000 MSS.) and the Thorvald¬ 
sen Museum—here, in on open court, lies 
the tomb of tho famous sculptor, and 
here are some of the finest examples of his 
statuary. The cathedral church, Vor 
Fnie Kirk© (Church of Our Lady), lies 
in the heart of C.. NW. of Slotsholmen, 
and is adorned with works of sculpture 
by Thorvaldsen, including the celebiatod 
‘Twelve Apostles.* Not far from the 
church lies tho univ., founded in 1479. It 
is a State institution, frequented by 
5000 students, and possessing a valuable 
library wdth free admission to the reading 
room for everybody. It contains 800,000 
vote. Other useful and important insti¬ 
tutions and buildings are Denmark’s 
Teclinical College, the Veterinary and 
Agric. College, Scrum Institute, Seed¬ 
controlling Institute, Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. College of Commerce, College of 
Dentistry, State Training Ckjllege for 
Teachers, Flnsen Medical Light Institute, 
Insulin© Laboratory, botanical garden. 
National Museum, Ny Carteberg Glypto- 
thek or gaUery of sculpture, sev. art 
galleries, the Exchange, National Bank, 
the Amalienborg Palace, which is the 
royal resideiioe, the Rosenborg Palace. 
Frederiksbei^ Palace, and other palaces. 
The zoological gardens or© the largest 
in Scandinavia. The free port is the 
centre of the transit trade of the Baltic 
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and is oonneoted by Bteamship lines 
with every port on the g:lobe. It is the 
centre of the air traffic of N. Europe. 
The broadcasting system is operated by 
the state. Shipbuilding is carried on, 
and there are extensive porcelain works. 
The hist, of C. dates back to about the 
middle of the 12th cent., when Bishop 
Absalon built a castle as a defence against 
the pirates. It was only a small fishing vil. 
then: in 1254 it obtained the privileges 
of a tn and in 1443 it was made the cap. 
of Denmark. The tn was successfully 
defended against the Swedes, 1658-60. 
Much of the old tn was destroyed by fires 
in 1728 and 1795. During the Napoleonic 
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fresh and salt water. The free-swimming 
forms have always a large head, and the 
body ends in a caudal fork. Some of the 
species are phosphorescent. Cyclops is a 
well-known fresh-water genus, and Lon- 
chidium is parasitic on the gills of sharks. 
C. are the commonest Crustaceans in the 
soa; some of them are planktonic. 
Altogether there are about 6000 species 
of C. 

Copernicus, Nicolaus (1473-1543), foun¬ 
der of modern astronomy, h. Thom, in E. 
Prussia, then a part of Poland. After 
the death of his father in 1483 Nicolaus 
was practically adopted by his imcle, 
Lucas Watzelrode, afterwards bishop of 
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wars, [C. was attacked by the Eng. in 
1801 and 1807. The opening of the free 
port in 1894 made C. one of the most 
important ports in the Baltic Sea. In 
1940 the Gors. invaded Denmark, troops 
being landed at C. and other places 
from warships and transports on 9 April. 
C. was liberated from the Gers. tn May 
1945, the fli-st Allied troops to enter freed 
Denmark being a company of a S. Lanca¬ 
shire parachute battalion. Pop. 753,360 
(with suburbs, 1,227,100). 

Copenhagen Fields, dlst. in the bor. of 
Islinglion, N. London, which in old days 
was often the scene of huge public 
demonstrations. Thus on 26 Oct. 1796, 
and again on 21 April 1834, groat meetings 
were held there in favour of trade 
unionism. The Caledonian Market (q.v.) 
was built on the fields. 

COpeniok, see KOpeniok. 

Copepoda (Gk k6pi, oar, pous, foot), 
order of Crustaceans which receive their 
name from the fact that typically they 
boar six pairs of swimming feet arranged 
down the body rather like the oars of a 
boat. They are to be found In both 


Ermland. In 1491 he matriculated at the 
univ. of Cracow, and gave himself up 
principally to the study of astronomy 
under Bnidzowski. He soon abandoned 
his early idea of taking holy orders, and 
went as Polish student to the univ. of 
Bologna, where he studied canon law. In 
1600 he himself lectured on mathematics 
at Rome with great success. After a short 
visit to his native land he went in the next 
year to Padua, where he studied medicine 
and philosophy. In 1605 he finally left 
Italy, and wont to spend 6 years as his 
uncle's physician at the castle of Heilsberg. 
On the death of Lucas In 1612 C. went to 
Frauenhum, whore he had been nominated 
canon of the cathedral in 1497. Though 
he never took orders, his activities in this 
capacity were multiform, and all his 
knowledge was freely laid at the disposal 
of the diocese. However, till the end of 
his life astronomy was his favourite study; 
and in spite of his busy life he found time 
to perfect at Frauenburg the system of 
which he had already laid the foundation 
at Heilsberg. His groat theory was 
broached in 1543 in the I)e Revolutionilms 
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Orbium Coelestiuint Ubri F/, pub. at 
Nurembergr, and dedicated to Pope 
Paul III. This work demonstrates tne 
theory, already hinted at by the Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophers, that the sun is the 
centre of the manetary system, and that 
the earth and the planets revolve round it. 
Kepler, Galileo, and others developed the 
system, until it was completed by Newton. 
According to Prof. Herbert Hingle the 
course of C.’s thought has been traced out 
by the Polish scholar, Birkenmajer, from 
mai^inal notes and amendments on the 
MS. of De RtvoluHonitme Itself, and where 
observational facts failed C. supplied 
them himself, with an instrument of his 
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Engraving after a picture in the 

possession of the Koyal Society, 
presented 1776, 

own making, though he was essentially 
a thinker rather than an observer. C. 
had been at work for more than 30 years 
before at lost agreeing to the pub. of his 
work. This was not, as is often supposed, 
because ho feared that his work would be 
condemned as heretical; it was rather that 
the idea on which his system depended 
appeared at that time so incredible that 
only those with an intimate knowledge of 
astronomy could bo expected to entertain 
it for one moment. He was at last 
persuaded to publish his work by the 
earnest solicitations of many friends, 
including Sohdnborg, cardinal bishop of 
Capua, and Tiedemann Giese, bishop of 
Culm, as well as his young pupil Rheticus, 
who obtained permission to issue an 
account of the new system under the title 
JSarratio Primu de Librie lievolutionum. 
This was the first printed work on the 
Copemiclan theory, and the resulting 
ridicule being less than C. had feared, ho 
consented to the pub. of his own magnum 
opus. The Pope, Paul III, accepted the 
dedication of the work to himself. De 
Revolutionibus represents a complete 
reformation of astronomy; the discovery 


of the true form of the planetary orbits by 
Kepler, and the oonoeption of universal 
gravitation by Newton, would have been 
impossible without the preliminary helio¬ 
centric viewpoint which C. estah. The 
immediate effects, however, in the sphere 
of philosophy and theology were net 
conspicuous. Generally speakliig, the 
reaction was favourable in Rom. Oatholio 
circles but contemptuously antagonistic 
among the Lutheran reformers. There 
was no question of persecution or sup¬ 
pression, and it was only when new 
philosophies arose that the trouble began. 
When the notion of an infinite universe 
was advanced by Bruno it was realised 
that the work of O. had removed the 
previously fatal objection to it; and when 
the removal of Bruno was followed by the 
discoveries and irrefutable polemics of 
Galileo, the time had come to deal with the 
evil at its source. De Revolutionibus was 
denounced by Luther and Melanohthon 
as contrary to the truth—an opinion held 
by the popes from 1616 to 1757, with the 
result that it was placed on the Index and 
not removed from it until 1835. In the 
almost complete destruction of national 
monuments in Warsaw during the Second 
World War, the statue of C. by Thor- 
waldsen was snared. The inscription 
* Nicolaus Copernicus: liis Fellow Country¬ 
men’ had been changed to ‘Nicolaus 
Copernicus: the German Nation,' on the 
assumption that C. could be regarded as 
being of Ger. descent. But this disfigure¬ 
ment was removed with the restoration 
of the memorial to the Polish people. 
(Prof. Herbert Dingle, 'Copornious, 1473- 
1543/ Spectator, 21 May 1943.) See 
L. Pro we, Nicolaus Copernicus: Lehen 
und Urkunden, 1883-4; A. Armltage, 
Sun, Stand Thou Still: the Life of 
Copernicus, 1948. 

Copertino, It. tn, in Apulia (q.v.), 9 m. 
SW. of Lecce (q.v.). Pop. 9000. 

Copford, vil. of Essex, England, some 
5 m. from Colchester, with a par. church 
dating from the 12th cent. The wall 
paintings were completed c. 1150. ‘The 
Raising of Joirus’s Daughter’ is the only 
one remaining untouched by 19th-cent. 
restorers. 

Copiap6: 1. Riv. in Atacama prov., 
Chile, c. 110 m. long, fiowing W. to join 
the Pacific 18 m. SSW. of Caldera. The 
irrigation of the surrounding country and 
the water supply of the tn depend wholly 
oil this riv. It is popularly regarded as 
the y, limit of the Atacama Desert. 

2. Tn, cap. of the prov, of Atacama, 
Chile, 1215 ft above the sea, on C. R. 190 
jn. HSW. of La Serena. It is a tracing 
centre and the prin. centre of Chilean 
mining, especially silver and copper, with 
some gold. The new national smelter at 
Paipoto contributes to an economic revival 
ofthedist. Pop. 21,000. 

Copland, Aaron (1900- ), Amer. com¬ 
poser, h. Brooklyn; studied with Rubin 
Goldmark in New York and Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris. Various prizes 
enabled him to devote himself to com¬ 
position independently of any official 
appointment, apaj*t from a good deal of 
lecturing, and he established himself as 
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perhaps the leading and certainly the 
most versatile Amer. composer of his 
generation. His modem and daring stylo 
is a oompoimd of Jazz and native Amer. 
elements and many advanoed technical 

S rooedxires. His nnmerous works include 
tie opera The Tender Land\ 6 ballets, 
including BiUy the Kid; Incidental and 
film music; unaccompanied choruses; 3 
symphonies, and other orchestral works; 
piano and clarinet concertos, and sym¬ 
phony for organ and orchestra; chamber 
and piano music, and songs. 

Copland, Sir Douglas Berry (1894- ), 
economist, since 1953 Australian high 
commissioner in Canada, b. Timaru, New 
Zealand. C. was eduo. Canterbury Col¬ 
lege, appointed prof, of economics, univ. of 
Tasmaida, 1920-4; prof, of commercn, 
Melbourne Univ., 1924-44; prof, of 
economics, Melbourne Univ., 1944-5. He 
was Australian Minister to China 194G-8, 
vice-ohanoellor, Australian National Univ. 
1948-53. Not only has C. achieved 
distinction in his academic career, but os 
economic adviser to the Australian Gov. 
in various capacities he has been in¬ 
fluential in the shaping of economic policy. 
He has served on many governmental 
committees in Australia and New Zealand; 
he was chairman of the committee 
responsible for initiating the Premiers’ 
Plan at the Loan CJounoil meeting, 1931, 
commonwealth prices commissioner 1939- 
45, and economic consultant to the Prime 
Minister 1941-5, From 1925 to 1945 he 
W£i8 editor of Economic Record, and his 
numerous pubs, include; Australia in the 
World Crisis, 1929-32, 1934; The Aus- 
tralian Economy, 1931 (Cth ed, 1946); The 
Road to High Employment, 1945; Back to 
Earth in Economics: Australia, 1948, 
1948; Inflation and Expansion, 1951. 

Copley. John Singleton (1735-1815), 
Amer. historical and portrait painter, 5, 
Boston, Massachusetts. He studied at 
Rome, 1774, and came to England; ho was 
made Aceulemidan in 1783. He was the 
father of Baron Linodhurst (q.v.). His 
best-known paintings are: ‘Death of 
Chatham’ and ‘Death of Major Pierson,’ 
and the latter is one of the minor classics 
of his period in its sense of the heroic, its 
vigour of composition, and technical 
skill. His group of the Royal Princesses 
at Buckingham Palace also reveals a 
painter of outstanding ability. 

Coplin, William l^ohael Late (1864- 
1928), Amer. physician, h. Clarksburg, W. 
Vir^nla. Prof, of Pathology, Jefferson 
Medical College, for nearly 30 years from 
1896. Director of the Dept of Public 
Health and Charities, Philadelphia, 1905-7. 
Medical director, Jefferson Hospital, 
1907-12. Author of Text-Book of Prac¬ 
tical Hygiene, and of a Manned of Path¬ 
ology, including Bacteriology, the Technic 
of Post-mortems, and Methods of Patho¬ 
logic Research (6th ed., rewritten and 
enlarged), 1912. 

Coppard, Alfred Edward (1878-1957), 
short story writer and poet, b. Folkestone. 
Leaving school at 9, he tried various 
occupations before producing his first 
book, Adam and Eve and Pinch Me in 
1921. Other collections of his stories are 


The Black Dog, 1923; Fishmongers* 
Fiddle, 1925; The Field of Mustard, 1926; 
Silver Circus, 1928: The Oollan, 1929; 
Dunky Fitlow, 1933; Ninepenny Flute, 
1937; Tops/er’s Tapestry, 1939; Vgly 
Anna, 1944; Fearful PZecwiArcs, 1946; 
and The Dark-Eyed Lady, 1947. vols. oi 
poetry include Hips and Haws, 1922, 
Pelagea, 1926, and Yokohama Garland, 
1926: Collected Poems appeared in 1928. 
It*8 Me, Oh Lord, 1957, is the first part of 
an autobiography. 

Copparo, It. tn, in EmUla-Romagna 
(q.v.), 11 m. NE. of Ferrara (q.v.). It 
has silk industries. ,Pop. (com.) 24,500. 

Copp6e, Francois Edouard (1842-1908), 
Fr. man of letters, b. Paris. At first a 
clerk in the Ministry of War and for some 
time dramatic critic to La Patrie, ho 
acted from 1878 to 1884 as archivist of the 
(i!om5die F^noalse, giving up this position 
on his election to the Academy. In his 
numerous colleotlons of poetryi Including 
Intimites, podmes modemes, 1867-9, 
Olivier, 1875, his only long poem, and 
Po&mes et ricUs. 1886, may be found 
many delightful illustrations of his lyrical 
gifts, and especially of his skill in writing 
Parisian ele^es and idylls. Of his plays, 
Le Passant, 1869, met with a hearty 
reception; but Lc luthier de Crimone, 1876, 
Les Jacobites, 1885, and Pour la couronne 
(1895) are his more ambitious metrical 
dramas. Though banality of tho\jght 
and sentiment not infrequently detract 
from the literary merits of his work, his 
simple, jealous patriotism, his aloocDess 
from the prenmlent style of scientific 
dissection, and the reality of his sym¬ 
pathy with the suflerlnCT of the poor, are 
often moving. See L. de Meur, La et 
VoRuvre de F. Coppie, 1933. 

Copper (symbol Gin atomic weight 
63 -57, atomic number 29) Is found M the 
motal in various parts of the world, ohlefiy 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Superior, 
but also in other parts of America, Corn¬ 
wall, Siberia, and the Ural Mts. It is also 
found in combination with other elements, 
being an abundant element widely 
distributed. The name is derived from 
aes Cyprium or bronze of Cyprus, the 
Roms, having obtained most of their 
metal from that is. In the form of 
cuprous oxide (Cu,0) It is found In Corn¬ 
wall, S. Amerioa, and Australia, and is 
known as cuprite or ruby ore. Then 
again, the mineral C. glance is really C. 
sulphide (Cu,S), while it Is also found 
associated with sulphide of Iron in the 
mineral C. pyrites (CUaS.FeiSi), and 
again in the mineral purple C. ore (SCu.S, 
Fe *St). The basic carbonate of the metal 
is also found in the minerals malachite 
(ChiCO,.Cu(OH) t). These are the minerals 
chiefly used for the extraction of C. on the 
large scale; but silicates, phosphate 
arsenates, and the oxychlorides are also 
known, and by modem methods the 
metal may sometimes be extracted from 
these, especially the silicates. 

Methods of Extraction: (1) Reducing 
process .—From those ores wliich contain 
no sulphur, such as the carbonates and 
oxides, the ore may be smelted down in a 
blast furnace with coal or ooke, when the 
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ore is roduoed; O. being left and carbon 
monoxide formed (Cu.O+0«-2Cu+CO). 
(2) English method .—‘With mixed ores 
containing sulphides the process consists 
of 6 stages: (<z) The ores (containing on 
an average 30 per cent of Iron and 13 per 
cent of O., together with sulphur and 
silica) are oaldned in a reverberatory 
furnace, some of tbe sulphur passing on 
as sulphur dioxide, and the metals be- 
coming partly oxidised, (b) The calcined 
ore is fused, and tbe O. oxides react on 
some of the ferrous sulphide, forming 
cuprous sulphide and ferrous oxide (be¬ 
cause C. possesses a greater aflinity for 
sulphur and a smaller affinity for oxygen 
thfiin the iron). This oxide of iron then 
unites with the silica, either present in the 
ore or added, to form a fusible slag, which 
is run off. That which remains Is known 
as coarse metal, and consists of a mixture 
of ferrous and cuprous sulphides, con¬ 
taining about 30 per cent of O. This Is 
allowed to flow Into water, causing it to 
solidify in a granular form, (c) The 
coarse metal is again calolnod. with the 
same effect as in (a), some of the sulphur 
passing off and the metals becoming 
oxidised, (d) This is now fused with 
refinery slag, and produces nearly pure 
cuprous sulphide, moat of the iron passing 
Into the slag, then known as metal slag, 
which is run off. The remainder after 
this process is known as fine metal, or 
white metal, and contains, perhaps, 75 per 
cent of O. (e) This white metal is then 
roasted in a reverberatory furnace. Some 
of the cuprous sulphide is oxidised into 
cuprous oxide, ana this reacts on the 
cuprous sulphide left as the temp, rises, 
forming C. (2Cu,0-l-Cu,S«60u-f SO,), 
while any remaining ferrous sulphide is 
turned into oxide. The metallic C. 
obtained is now known as blister C. 
(/) l^is is then refined by being melted on 
a hearth in an oxidising atmosj^ore. The 
impurities present oxidise first and vola¬ 
tilise off or form a slag with the siliceous 
matter in the furnace bed, forming a slag 
which Is removed. When the C. begins 
to oxidise it reacts on any remaining 
cuprous sulphide, according to the equa¬ 
tion above, and at this stage the metal is 
known as dir C. This is stirred with 

S oles of wood and anthracite thrown on 
le surface to reduce it thoroughly to the 
pure metal. 

Wei Processes. —(a) By displacement. 
The burnt pyrites obtained from the 
loanuf. of sulphuric acid contains from 
.3 to 4 per cent of C. It is not rich enough 
to be submitted to the smelting process, 
but it is ground and intimately mixed 
wl^ 10 to 15 per cent of common salt. 
It Is then roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace, a large amount of the Iron being 
thus removed as ferric oxide, wliile the C. 
remains mainly in the form of oupiio 
chloride. This is lixiviated with water 
and the C. salt goes into solution, and the 
C. is precipitated from this solution by 
means of scrap-iron: (hiCIi-fFe^ 
C U -f Fed j. (b) Hydro-mctdllurgical. Poor 
ores may sometimes be successfully 
treated by the hydro-metallurgical system, 
which consists in allowing the crushed ore 


to weather In the presence of water. After 
some months, the C. will have become 
converted into soluble C, sulphate, which 
can be run off in solution and the C. ex¬ 
tracted by precipitation with iron or by 
electrolysis, (c) Electrolysis. Although 
this method is sometimes used for obtaffi- 
Ing C. from white metal, and even from 
the ore, yet it is usually employed as a 
means of refining the already pimifled 
metal. Such refinement is necessary for 
most of the purposes for which 0. is used, 
especially in electricity. Commercial C. 
refined In this way is one of the purest 
commercial metals, its purity being about 
99-9 per cent. Ingots of the metal are 
hung in a series of tanks containing a 
solution of C. sulphate acidified with sul¬ 
phuric acid. ITiese form the anodes, and 
thin sheets of pure C. which are also 

8 laced in form the kathodes, on which, ns 
le current passes, pure C. Is deposited. 
The impurities pass into solution, unless 
they are silver and gold, when they settle 
as a slime on the bottom of the tank. 
So this method is also used to recover 
silver and gold, as well as to produce a 
very pure CJ., and the value of the precious 
metals is frequently considerable. 

Properties. —C. is a lustrous metal with 
a characteristic reddish-brown colour. 
This colour, however, is due to a thin film 
of oxide, and when the film Is removed the 
colour of the pure metal is rosy pink. It 
is an extremely tough metal, and can be 
drawn out into a thin wire or hammered 
into a thin leaf. Small impurities con¬ 
siderably reduce this high ductility and 
malleability. When heated nearly to its 
melting-point it becomes brittle and can 
be powdered. Its sp. gr. Is 8 • 94 (approxi¬ 
mately). It is only slowly acted upon 
by dry air at the ordinary temps., 
but in moist air containing carbon dioxide 
it becomes covered with a green basic 
carbonate. Heated in air or oxygen it 
forms black cupric oxide, which flakes off 
the surface in scales. When volatilised 
in the electric arc it gives a rich emerald- 
green vapour. It Is readily acted upon 
by nitric acid, and while dilute sulphuric 
and hydrochloric acids slowly attack it in 
air, strong sulphuric acid, unless heated, 
has no action upon it. It is an extremely 
good electric conductor, being second 
only to silver, and it is therefore used 
extensively in cables, for electric tele¬ 
graphy, lighting, etc. It is also used ex¬ 
tensively in eleotrotyping, because of its 
property of being deposited In a coherent 
form from solutions of its salts when 
electrolysed. 

Copper alloys naay be classified into: 
(o) Alloys with small proportions of added 
elements. Those include arsenical C., 
nickel G., and manganese 0., all similar in 
properties to pure C. but of greater 
strength and elasticity, and on this 
account used in locomotive engineering; 
silicon C. and cadmium C., used as hard 
drawn wire for electrical purposes where 
strength and hardness are needed together 
with good conductivity. (6) Soft alloys 
of high ductility. These include cart¬ 
ridge brass, Admiralty brass, and Dutch 
metal, used respectively for tube drawing. 
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oondeoser tubes, and ornamental purposes, 
(c) Hard alloys of hjgrh mastlolty. 
wrought phosphor bronze is the typical 
alloy of this class. They are useful where 
elasticity and resistance to corrosion are 
required, as in small springs, (d) Alloys 
for high-speed machining. Alloys con¬ 
taining 3 parts of copper and 2 of zinc are 
suitable for this purpose, being cheaper 
and stronger than class (b). Muntz metal 
or yellow metal is used as sheets for ships’ 
sheathing, (e) High tensile brasses con¬ 
taining 50 to 60 per cent of C. and 35 to 40 
per cent of zinc, with small additions of 
aliiininlum, nickel, or manganese. They 
are similar to class (d) in general charac- 
teristios, but harder and stronger, and do 
not vibrate under alternating stresses; 
hence they make good castings for marine 
propellers and piimp rods. 

See Copper Development Association, 
Copper thrmwb, the Ages, 1934; E. 1). 
Gardner, Copper Mining in North America, 
1938; R. A. Wilkins and E. S. Bunn, 
Copper and Copper Base Alloys, 1943. 

Copper Loss, in eleotrio machines and 
transformers, the power lost in heating of 
the windings. The heat generated by a 
current 1 in a conductor of resistance Ji 
is RI*. This power is not only a loss, but 
the consequent rise in temperature 
beyond a certain limit weakens the insula¬ 
tion and may in the end cause breakdown. 
A maximum rise above ambient temp, 
(less for plant to bo used in tropical 
regions) is usually specified. The neat 
loss in cables and transmission lines is 
UHUuJJy called RP loss—overhead lines 
are often aluminium, not copper—but in 
transformci’s (q.v.) C. Ij. is used to dis¬ 
tinguish the loss from iron losses due to 
hysteresis and eddy currents in the core. 

Copperas, or Melanterite, is ferrous sul¬ 
phate heptahydrate, known also as green 
vitriol. It is prepared on the large scale 
by exposing heaps of iron pyrites to the 
action of air and moisture. The liquor 
which drains away contains ferrous sul¬ 
phate and sulphuric acid, and the latter is 
made into ferrous sulphate by adding 
scrap-iron. It forms pale green mono- 
symmetric crystals, FeS 04 ' 7 H* 0 , and is 
readily oxidised on exposure to the air. 
It is used for making ink, for dyeing, and 
as a dressing for crops. 

Copperhead, see Moccasin Snake. 

Copperheads, term of opprobrium 
applied by men of the N. states of the 
U.S.A. during the Civil war to fellow 
Northerners who opposed the war policy 
of the Union Gov. Many of the latter did 
this because they did not believe it 
possible to conquer the Confederacy. In 
the later years of the conflict the term 
was laig:ely applied to N. Democrats. In | 
the U.S.A. there are two especially deadly 
snakes, the rattlesnake and the copper¬ 
head. 'The rattlesnake is popularly 
supposed to give warning when it is about 
to attack by rattling the oup-like homy 
attachments at the bottom of its tail, 
whereas the copperhead Is a deadly silent 
hunter. Hence the popular origin of the 
term as applied to political opponents. 

Coppermine River, riv., 475 m. long, 
in Mackenzie dist., Canada. The many 
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lacustrine expansions and rapids in its 
course render it useless for navigation. 
After a southerly direction os far as Lake 
Gras it turns NW., finally reaching 
Coronation Gulf, Arctic Ocean. 

Copperplate, see Engbavinq. 

Coppet, a vil. on Lake Geneva, 8 m. 
NE. of Geneva, Switzerland. Here is the 
ch&toau where Neoker and his daughter, 
Madame de StaM, spent part of their lives. 

Coppice, see Copse. 

Copra, commercial and native name for 
the di'ied kernel of the coco-nut (q.v.). It 
contains up to 70 per cent, of oil, which is 
used in the manuf. of edible products and 
soap. 

Coprinus, a genus of capped fungi 
known as the Ink-caps, family Agarica- 
ceae, about 200 species. C. comaius, the 
Shaggy Cap, is a common edible species. 

Coprolites, term applied to fossil excreta 
in the form of casun^ or faecal peUets; 

I they sometimes reveal what anct animals 
ate. They are frequently used as artificial 
manure. In diameter they vary from 2 to 
4 in., and they often contain a large 
quantity of phosphate of lime. Deposits in 

N. Africa and N. America are most 
important commercially, but C. are also 
foimd in the secondary and tertiary rocks 
of Suffolk and Cambs. 

Copronymus, see Constantine V. 

Copse, or Coppice (from Gk kolaplws 
and Lat. colpare, to cut, tlirough O. ¥. 
copeis), small plantation of planted or 
self-sown trees, which are periodically cut 
over before they become timber-trees, 
either to beautify the landscape or more 
often for commercial reasons. Oak C. is 
valuable for making wdieel-spokes, etc., 
ash for hurdles, hoops, and the handles of 
Implements, hazel and willow for crates 
and boops, and willow and osier for 
basket-making. Smaller pieces of O. 
wood, including chestnut, maple, elder, 
elm, and birch, are used in many countries 
for fuel and charcoal. Ses Forestry. 

Coptic Language, the last sta^ of the 
anct Egyptian with some admixture of 
Greek, especially in all that belongs to 
Christian doctrine, Ufe, and worship. It 
was divided into four chief dialects: the 
Sahidic or Thebaic, the Akhmlmic, the 
Bohalric (formerly called Memphio), and 
the Fayumic. The earliest of these was 
probably the Sahidic, while the Bohairio 
appeared later than the others but then 
assumed the first plaoe. As Alexandria 
was the seat of the Coptic patriarch, 
Bohairic became the liturgical language of 
the Coptic Ohuroh; by degrees it replaced 
the other dialects, and ultimately (about 
the 14th cent.) drove them out. The 
Bible was trans. into no fewer than three 
dialects before the 4th cent. Hardly any 
of the C. literature is original. With the 
exception of some sermons of Shenfite, a 
monk of Atr6pe, It consists mainly of 
translations from the Greek. After the 
Arabian conquest In the 7th cent, the 

O. L. began to decline. The Copts con¬ 
tinued to use their speech in daily life 
and as written language until the 13 th 
cent, (although it lingered on until the 
17tb), and later as the liturgioal language 
of their Church when Arabic had been 
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adopted as the speech of everyday life. 
Spoken Coptic, now called Zeniyaht has 
survived in some Christian villages of 
Upper Egypt. 

Copts, native Christian descendants of 
the anct Egyptians. The name is the 
Europeanised form of the Arabic KuU, 
which probably derives from the Gk 
Aiguptoi (Egyptian^. There are about 
1,000,000 Copts in Egypt. They are, in 
general, the best educated section of the 
community. The hist, of the C. is in¬ 
timately bound up with their faith. They 
claim to have received the gospel from 
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St. ]Mark, Ist bishop of Alexandria, but 
tht?y were easily corrupted and embraced 
the Monopliysite heresy. This was coji- 
demiied by the Council of Chalccdon in 
451, and immediately a fierce struggle 
arose betw’een the orthodox and tlie 
heterodox. The orthodox party, being 
supported from Home, were at first in tiie 
ascendant, and the Monophysites did not 
scruple to call in the Muslims to their aid. 
Thus came about the Muslim invasion in 
640, and after a few years of Arabian rule 
the orthodox were almost entirely extermi¬ 
nated. A few still survive under the 
orthodox patriarch of Alexandria. The 
Coptic Christians in their turn were also 
cruelly oppressed by the Muslims, who 
forced ttiem to submit to all kinds of 
degradation, and destroyed many of 
their churches. Having been thus cut off 
for so many centuries from the influence 
of the rest of Christendom, the Coptic 
Church has preserved its anct llturmes 
and customs almost intact. It is therefore 


of CTeat interest to students of lltuziriolo|ry, 
and has received a good deal of attention 
in recent times. Except for their Mono- 
physite heresy the O. hold the faith in 
exactly the same form as the Gks, with 
whom they share in holding the single 
procession of the Holy Spirit. Some few 
C. are Rom. Catholics and Protestants. 
At the end of 1937 the Abyssinian Cop¬ 
tic Church, which since its foundation 
has been under the antbority of the 
Coptic Church of Egypt—^whose patriarch 
nominated the archbishop and bishops of 
the Abyssinian Church from the BgrSTPtian 
clergy—broke away from the mother 
Church and claimed the status of an auto¬ 
cephalous body. The archbishop was 
deposed and the Abyssinian bishops 
elected one of their own members as the 
now Abuna. See also Coimc LANOtiAOE 
AND Literature; Ethiopia. 

Copula, term in logic which expresses 
the relation between the subject and 
predicate, and is always applied to the 
verb ‘to be," whether expressed or implied. 
Example: ‘Life is short," where ‘is’ is the 
C.; whilst in the sentence ‘ the child grows ’ 
the C. is implied in the verb grows, viz. 
‘is growing.* 

Copyhold, one of the anct laws of land 
tenure. It existed in England imtil very 
recent years, although much modified in 
form. C. may be defined as holding at 
the will of the lord according to the custom 
of the manor, and dates book to feudal 
times. The lord of the manor bestowed 
a portion of his land on his labourers or 
villeins, who did him personal service in 
return for the land, which, however, often 
reverted back to the lord on the death of 
the tenant. Later on in hist, the tenant’s 
right was observed, but many tiresome 
customs continued to survive, such as 
fines or herlots. C. was quite different 
from freehold in the manner in which it 
was conveyed. O. land was surrendered 
to the steward, who represented the lord 
of the manor; the steward then surren¬ 
dered the C. to the new owner, and in each 
case the conveyance by surrender was 
made by a symbolical delivery. An Act 
passed in 1894 enabled O. (subject to the 
consent of tbe Board of Agriculture) 
to be converted into freehold. AU O. 
land was enfranchised by the Law of 
Property Act, 1922, l.o. C. tenure, 
together with customary freehold tenure, 
was aboUshed on the terms specified In the 
Act. 

Copying, general name given to the 
many processes employed for reproducing, 
either in actual size or on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, a drawing, map, plan, 
document, or other object, so that idetis 
and information may be recorded and 
widely circulated. Among the first i)eople 
to experience the problem of C. were those 
responsible for teaching and spreading the 
Gospel, for they had no alternative but to 
copy by re-writing the text. For many it 
was a lifetime’s task. The advent of 
printing (q.v.) from a copy sot up in type 
marked the first stage in progress. In 
the early days of printing the preparation 
and setting-up of type was a slow, expen¬ 
sive, and highly skillod business which did 
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not meet the majn need for copies from 
dooTiments In their original form. This 
was first aohierod in the early 18th cent, 
when a special C. ink was produced. An 
original prepared with this ink would yield 
a copy when pressed on to a damp blank 
sheet of pa per. Tliis process was improTed 
by the invention of the iron C. press, and 
later the screw press, which produced 
better quality copies. These methods, 
though extremely slow, were fashionable 
for the next century and a half; then the 
invention of the typewriter (q.v.) so 
speeded the production of an original 
that it was possible to prepare it in about 
the time then required to make a copy by 
the press process. This challenge to 
Inventiveness was duly accepted and 
resulted In the production of carbon 
paper which enabled copies to be pre¬ 
pared at the same time as the original. 
Carbon paper represented a great advance 
but had 2 major disadvantages, the 
limited number of readable copies and the 
difficulty of correcting errors made on the 
original and consequently on the copies. 

The next stage in the development of C. 
was the invention of the hectographic 
gelatine process whereby the original was 
prepared with a special hectograph ink 
and the imago was transferred by pressure 
to the gelatine bed. Successive copies 
were made by gently pressing sheets of 
blank paper on to the gelatin© bed, and 
thereby transferring the image to the 
aper. From this developed the rotary 
ectograpliic process so commonly used 
to-day. In the modern rotary process a 
special paper original, or master as It is 
commonly termed, is prepared by placing 
a sheet of hectograj)hic carbon i)nper 
beiiind the paper so that a mirror image 
in hectographic carbon adheres to the 
back of the master. The master is placed 
on to a drum with the image facing 
outwards and the drum is then rotated 
either manually or electrically. At the 
same time blank sheets of paper are fed 
successively into the machine, where they 
ore moistened with a quick-drying spirit 
before being forced into contact ^rith the 
master, which leaves an impression on the 
moistened sheet. By this means up to 
500 copies can be obtained from one 
master in a relatively short time. This 
is the only processs to permit several 
colours to be copied at the same time. The 
use of different coloured carbon paper in 
preparing the master enables a copy 
bearing information in a variety of 
colours to be obtained fron the one run 
through the machine. 

In the late 10th cent, the ink stencil 
process came into being with the invention 
of a sheet of waxed paper into which 
could be cut the original information to 
be copied; a special wheel, a special pen, 
or a typewriter being used to cut the lines 
or letters into the waxed sheet. The 
waxed sheet was placed upon a flat bed 
on which ink had been thinly spread. 
A blank sheet of paper was then laid on 
top of the waxed sheet and forced by a 
roller into contact with it. This action 
caiised sufficient ink to rise tlirough the 
outs to moke an impression upon the 


blank sheet. The flat bed was eventually 
replaced by a rotary machine wherein the 
master was placed aroimd a dinm contain¬ 
ing ink which was forced through the cuts 
and then on to successive sheets of 
blank paper. Rotary stenoU duplicators 
are now in common use, particularly for 
the reproduction of typed documents. 
They may be manually or electrically 
operated and the feeding of blank sheets 
is automatic. Up to 5000 good quality 
copies may be obtained from on© waxed 
stencil. 

The development of offset lithography 
(q.v.) machines represented a major step 
in the progrress of O. These machines are 
similar in principle to the much larger 
type of machine used in printing works, 
the main difference being the use of 
masters that can bo prepared by hand 
with a special ink, or by typewriter using 
a special ribbon. The masters can be 
thin metal plates or specially surfaced 
paper. The process is based upon the 
sitnplo fact that oil and water do not mix. 
The special ink, or ribbon, contains 
an oily substance wliich is deposited upon 
the master when it is prepared. Tlie 
master is fitted to a cylinder which is 
rotated and brings the master first into 
contact with a water-moistened roller 
and then into contact with an ink roller. 
Water adlieros to the blank portions of 
the master only, whilst the ink adheres 
only to the oily image. This Izna^ is 
transferred to a rubber-covered arum 
which in turn transfers the Impression 
to the blank sheets of paper which are 
automatically fed into the madl^nc. 
Offset lithography is a fast process, 
printing at a speed of 6000 copies per hour. 
More than 600 copies can be obtikhied 
from a paper master and up to 60,000 
copies from a metal plate. 

Photocopying was another major de¬ 
velopment and to -day a variety of processes 
provide the answer to many C. problems. 
Brief details of the main processes now in 
use are as follows: 

Reflex copying. The apparatus used 
consists of a box containing a gloss screen 
behind which are exposure lamps. The 
document to be copied is placed face down¬ 
wards on a sheet of sensitised paper and 
both are laid upon the glass screen, the 
sensitised paper in contact with the glass. 
The lid of the box is closed, pressing 
the paper against the glass. The lamps 
are switched on for a given number of 
seconds. The light passes tlirough the 
sensitised paper, wliich takes tU© image 
from the reflection of the original above it. 
The exposed sensitised paper is then 
passed through a developing and finishing 
process from which it emerges as a white- 
on-black negative from which black-on- 
white copies can he obtained by repeating 
the reflex process using the negative 
as the original. 

DyvHnc process (now widely used to 
produce copies of engineers* and archi¬ 
tects’ drawings and also written or typed 
documents). This process requires the 
original to bo prepared on transparent or 
translucent material. The C. paper, 
known as diazo paper, is coated mtn a 
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oompotmd containing a dye which la 
■enAitive to light. The original and a 
sheet of diaeo paper are fed into an exposure 
box, or a rotary light source, and where 
light passes through the ori^al to the 
diazo sheet It destroys the compound, 
leaying only a positiye image of the 
original. The copy, or print, is developed 
by exposure to ammonia gas or by using a 
developing solution. 

Blue print process, similar In principle 
to the dyeline process up to the develop¬ 
ment stage, but a diHerent compoimd Is 
used on the copy paper. The copy is 
developed in clean water. 

Photostat, This process uses a camera 
but with sensitised paper Instead of film. 
Copies obtained are negative, that is 
whlte-on-black, and can be made the 
same size as the original, or larger or 
smaller by adjnsting the distance between 
the camera and the original. 

Diree^t positive process (a contact 
process which produces blaok-on-white 
copies direct from black-on-white originals 
prepared on opaque paper). The original 
is placed upon a sheet of sensitised paper 
and exposed to the light. The copy is 
then passed through an automatic pro¬ 
cessor giving a positive copy. Double 
sided opaque originals can bo copied by 
this method, A translucent copy can be 
made from an opaque original for subse¬ 
quent use in the dyeline process. 

Micro-photography is now extensively 
used for 0. documents so that miniatiue 
copies may be distributed or stored 
instead of bulky originals. 16 mm. or 
35 mm. equipment is used in conjunction 
with cinematograph film. Many copies 
can be taken on to one spool of film at the 
rate of 200 conies per minute. After 
processing the films are stored for future 
reference, occupying only a fraction of the 
speu^e that would otherwise be required. 
Reference to the copy is made by project¬ 
ing the image on to a sci-een. ^ 

The various processes previously de¬ 
scribed have been concerned with ob¬ 
taining a number of copies on one occasion, 
but there are particular C. problems 
which require that 1 or 2 copies of 
original Information be made on numerous 
oocasions. To meet this need a range of 
addressing equipment has been developed. 
The 2 main types in use employ in one 
case a metal plate and in the other a 
waxed stencil. In the metal plate system 
the information to bo copied from time to 
time is impressed on to the plate by an 
embossing machine fitted with letters and 
figures formed as punches and dyes. The 
information is copied by placing the plate 
into a hand or eleotricallv operated 
machine which forces it Into contact 
through an inked ribbon with a sheet of 
paper or printed form, thus transferring 
the Impression. The plates can be altered 
by fiattening out the impressions and re¬ 
embossing. Waxed stencils may be pro¬ 
duced by hand or typewriter. The 
equipment used in the stonoil process is 
similar to that used for metal plates 
except that ink is forced through the 
master to leave an impression. Se,e also 
Lithooeapht; Photoorapuy ; Printing. 


Copyright In original literary and 
dramatic or muaicar works means the 
exclusive right to reproduce a work in 
any material form, to publish the work, 
penorm it in public, broadcast it directly 
or through a redlflfuslon service, adapt it, 
dramatise it, translate it, or re-arrange 
it. Thus C. covers the right to perform a 
work or give any acoustic representation 
of a work or any visual representation of it 
by means of any mechanical instrument; 
and in the case of a pub. work, the sole 
right to publish the work or any substan¬ 
tial part of it. C. also includes the sole 
right to produce, reproduce, perform, or 
publish any trans. of a particular work, to 
convert a dramatic work into a novel or 
other non-dramatio work, to convert a 
novel or other non-dramatio work or any 
artistic work Into a dramatic work, to 
make any record, film, or other contri¬ 
vance for meohanically performing or 
delivering any literary, dramatio, or 
musical work, and to authorise any of the 
above acts. C. in artistic works covers 
reproduction in any material form, pub¬ 
lishing, televising, and transmitting 
rediffurion. The whole of the law of C. 
is now to bo found in the Copyright Act. 
1956, and the rules and orders in council 
made in pursuance of the Aot. This 
Act received Royal Assent on 5 Nov, 

1956, and came into force on 1 June 

1957. 

The Copyright Act, 1956, became 
necessary m view of developments since 
the 1911 Aot which it superseded. It 
enables the U.K. to remain a member of 
the Berne International Copyright Union 
by ratifying the Brussels amendment of 
1948 and to adhere to the new Universal 
Copyright Convention sponsored by 
UNESCO. By the Aot of 1956 the whole 
of the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862, the 
Musical Copyright Acts, 1902 and 1906, 
and the Copyright Order Confirmation 
Aot, 1922, were repealed, together with 
the Copyiteht Act, 1911, except sections 
15, 34, and 37. Under section 15 of the 
1911 Act, the obligation on publishers to 
send copies of their books to the Brit. 
Museum and, on request, to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, the Univ. Library, 
Cambiidge, the National Library of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, Trinity College 
LihraiTi Dublin, and, with provisos, to 
the National Library of Wales is con¬ 
tinued, though (since the obligation has 
nothing to do with C. as such) it will not in 
future be part of the Copyright Act 
proper. As a result of the passing of the 
1966 Act the assimilation of the law of O. 
throughout the Commonwealth and 
Empire achieved by the 1911 Act has to 
some extent been lost. 

Under the 1966 AetC. subsists in on origi¬ 
nal work if either (a) it was first pub. in 
the U.K. or (b) the author is a ‘qualified* 
person, l.e. either a Brit, subject or a 
iwrson domiciled or resident in the U.K. 
Thus a work by a Brit, subject first pub. 
abroad obtains Brit. C. Progress in the 
art of mechanical representation and 
reproduction has led to the extension of C. 
protection to sound recordings, including 
gramophone records <50 years from pub.), 
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dnematoirraph film (50 years from regist¬ 
ration or puD.)* and sound and television 
broadcasts (50 years from making). 

In regard to artistic works C. now 
consists of reproducing in any material 
form, publishing, televising, or transmit¬ 
ting by rediflnsion. Architectural works if 
ori^al are also protected; maps, charts, 
ana plans under the 1956 Act are treated 
as artistic and not Uterary works. C. is not 
dependent (as e.g. in the U.S.A.) on 
registration in any form. In the case of 
literary, dramatic, or musical work the 
period of protection Is, if pub. at the 
author’s death, 50 years from the end of 
the year in which the author died; if 
unpublished at the author’s death, 60 years 
from the end of the year in which it was 
flret pub., performed, recorded, or broad¬ 
cast. The proviso to section 3 of the 1911 
Act under which anyone might pub. a C. 
work 25 years after the author’s death on 
payment of a 10 per cent royalty has been 
abolished in conformity with the Brussels 
Convention of 1948; so have the compul¬ 
sory licence arrangements (1911 Act, 
Sec. 4). C. In artistic works is as for 
literary works, except for works pub. by 
Gov. depts and photographs, C. In which 
expires 50 years after pub. Prima facie 
O. belongs to the author, but in a com¬ 
missioned photograph it belongs to the 
commissioner. In work done for a news¬ 
paper or poi’iodioal in the course of em¬ 
ployment imder a contract of service or 
apprenticeship the newspaper or periodical 
rights belong to the paper and other rights 
to the author: otherwise work done in 
course of employment in the absence of 
agreement to the contrary belongs to the 
employer. The bequest of an unpublished 
MS., \mle8S otherwise stated in the will, 
carries wth it ownership of the copyright. 
Unpublished copyright MSS. over 100 
years old, housed in public institutions 
and whoso author died more than 50 years 
ago, may. If the present copyright owner Is 
unknown, he pub. on notice given under 
Board of Trade regulations. C. in 
anonymous and pseudonymous works 
extends for 50 voars from pub., but if 
before that time the identity of the author 
can be estab., the ordinary term applies. 
C. in joint works now extends for 50 years 
after the death of the author who dies last. 

The Act of 1956 also extends C. to a 
uhllsher’s typographical arrangement for 
5 years from pub. Pub. is defined os the 
issue of reproductions of the work to the 
public which must not be merely colour¬ 
able but must be intended to satisfy the 
reasonable requirements of the public. 
Pub. in the U.K. or in any other Beme 
Union country Is not treated as other than 
first pub. by reason of an earlier pub. 
elsewhere if the two pubs, tako place 
within a period of 30 days. The per¬ 
formance or the issue of records of a dramatic 
or musical work, the construction of a work 
of architecture, or the issue of photographs 
of engravings or works of eculptnre and 
architecture does not constitute pub. A 
dramatic or musical work is pub. only if 
copies of the play or musioal composition 
in question are issued to the public. The un¬ 
authorised performance of a play, musical 


piece, or any other work capable of repre¬ 
sentation necessarily amounts to an in¬ 
fringement of C. Fair dealing with any work 
for^o purposes of private study, research, 
or criticism does not constitute Infringe¬ 
ment of C. Neither docs the reporting of 
ciurent erents in a newspaper or periodical 
or by broadcasting or cinematonaph film. 
The reading or recitation in public (other 
than by broadcasting) of any reasonable 
extract from a pub. literary or dramatic 
work is not a breach of C., although 
sufficient acknowledgement must be 
made. An author may, after parting 
with his C., make further use of any 
mould, sketch, or plan of his work, 
provided he does not repeat the main 
desigm of the work. Librarians of 
approved non-profit libraries may, under 
Board of Trade Regulations, supply to 
individuals for private study single copies 
of articles from periodicals or reasonable 
extracts fi*om books without permission 
provided that the name and address of the 
person entitled to give such permission 
cannot be traced. C. material may be 
reproduced (other than by a dupUcatlng 
process) in the course of instruction and in 
examination papers. It Is an infringe¬ 
ment of C. to permit for private gain a 
theatre or other place of entertainment to 
be used for the performance in public of a 
work without having obtained the consent 
of the owner of the 0., unless the person so 
doing has no reasonable ground for 
suspecting that the performance would be 
an Infringement. But certain perfor¬ 
mances in schools are defined os not being 
in public. The civil remedies for infringe¬ 
ment of O. are an action of daniages, 
together with,a claim for an account of the 
profits, and 11 a repetition Is apprehended 
the owTier may also ask for an injunction. 
Furthermore all copies printed and pub. 
must bo delivered up to the C. ornier. The 
owiier may also take proceedings Avhere 
necessary to get possession, not only of all 
infrin^ng or pirated copies of his work, 
but also of all plates used or intended to 
be used for the production of such in¬ 
fringing copies. An injunction may also 
be CTanted in the case of an unpublished 
work where the owner of the C. fears that 
his right is threatened or that an un¬ 
authorised pub. is intended. Under the 
Dramatic and Musical Performers’ Protec¬ 
tion Act, 1925, to make a record or film, 
directly or Indirectly, from the perfor¬ 
mance of any dramatic or musical work 
without the written consent of the per¬ 
formers, or to sell or let for hire any record 
or film made in contravention of the Act 
or even to use for public performance any 
record or film so made, is an infringement 
of C. In the Second World War, the 
Patents, Designs, Copyright, Trade Marks 
Emergency) Act, 1939, empowered the 
ComptroUer-genoral of patents, etc., to 
grant licences lor the exercise of the O.s 
owned by enemies or enemy subjects, and 
provision was made to maintain the 
validity of licences already obtained from 
enemy owners of C. when the war broke 
out. 

The 1956 Act makes elaborate provisions 
governing the interaction of tho now C.s in 
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dound reooi^dlngs, films, and sound and 
television broadcastings, including the 
sotting up of a new Performing Bight 
Tribunal and a Television Copyright 
Organisation. Transitional provisions are 
detailed in the Seventh Schedule to the 
1956 Act. In general they follow the 
principle that existing contracts are 
maintained, rights which have already 
lapsed are not revived, and potential 
rights under the former legislation which 
have not come into existence at the date 
of the now Act are not carried forward. 

Registration at Stationers* Ilall imder 
the Act of 1842 terminated in Deo. 1923. 
In 1924 the Stationers* Company estab. a 
new register in which books and fine arts 
can be registered. A copy must be filed 
at Stationers* Hall and certified copies of 
the entries are issued: fees 6a. for a book, 
2 a. 6d. fine arts; certified copies in each 
case 6a. Those copies are of use in giving 
evidence of the existence of work on a 
given date in cose of infringement. 

In U.S.A. C. law, ro^tration is still 
necessary. The application for registra¬ 
tion must specify whether the work In 
which C. is claimed is of the class of books, 
periodicals (including newspapers), dra¬ 
matic or musical compositions, maps, 
works of art, or reproductions thereof, 
drawings or plastic works of a scientific 
character, photographs, prints, or pic¬ 
torial illustration, motion pictures, or 
motion picture photo-plays. Works not 
reasonably capabk} of falling under any 
of the above cannot bo copyrighted. In 
1928 C. legislation Increased the C. foe for 
registration of all pub. works to 12, the 
fee being previously $1; but for an 
unpublished work the registration fee was 
$1. Fees for moat of the remaining C. 
services were also correspondingly In¬ 
creased. Registration fees for an un¬ 
published work are now $2, for a pub. 
work $4. To secure registration: (1) the 
work must have boon pub. In the U.S.A.; 
(2) two copies of the best ed. of the work 
must be sent to the C. Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, promptly after 
ub. Books by Araer. authors must have 
een printed and bound in the U.S.A., but 
not books of foreign origin. Adherence 
by the U.K. to the Universal Copyright 
Convention made possible by the 1956 
Act has been most Important to Brit, 
authors and nubllshers, for without any 
formalities other than the printing of a 
copyright notice, e.g. .John Doo, 

1958, a Brit, work in the Eng. language 
secures automatic copyright protection In 
the U.S.A.; the former reauiremont for 
manufacture of such books In the U.S.A. 
Is abolished. The original term of C. is 
28 years, but the author or his represonta- 
tlvo ca,n, within 1 year prior to explia- 
tion, got a renewal for another 28 years, 
making 56 years in all. C. may be 
assigned by any instrument In writing. 

International CovyrigM. —F'or the mu¬ 
tual protection of works circulated in 
countries other than that in which they 
wore first pub., certain nations signed a 
convention at Berne In 1886. The 
signatories were Great Britain, France, 


Germany, Belgluim Italy, Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, Tunis, and Haiti, and subsequent^ 
Norway, Japan, and others joined the O. 
Union, but not the U.S.A., the Nether¬ 
lands, or Russia. The basis of the Berne 
Convention was the reciprocal extension 
to foreira authors and publishers of 
similar rights to those enjoyed by native 
authors and publishers provided the 
formalities as to registration, etc., 
required by the country of first pub. were 
complied with. This convention was 
revised at Paris In 1896, at Berlin in 1908, 
at Rome in 1928, and at Brussels in 1948. 
The Rome text has practically superseded 
all previous texts; the Brussels text at 
1 Jan. 1958 was effective only between 
21 countries. The signatories to the 
Rome Convention include Great Britain 
and the countries of the Commonwealth 
and Empire (except New IZealand which 
still subscribes to the Berlin text), 
Austria, Finland, France, Greece, German 
Federal Republic, Spain, Denmark, Swit¬ 
zerland, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Poland. Sweden, 
Brazil, Monaco, Japan, and Liberia. 

Modifications of the Berne Convention 
were made in its revised form in 1948, 
because of tho increasing importance 
of broadcasting, television, film, and allied 
arts, and tho convention now also protects 
the rights of authors in this domain. An 
author, for instance, may have the right 
{droit moral) to object to any distortion, 
mutilation, or other alteration of bis 
works. Ho has also tho exclusive right 
of authorising radio diffusion and com¬ 
munication to the public by loud-speaker 
or any other instrument of transmission. 
Tho convention has introduced a new 
provision that if legislation In his country 
permits, as in Belgium, the author shall 
enjoy the inalienable right to an interest 
In the sale of his work subsequent to its 
first disposal by him (droit de suite). Any 
dispute between countries concerning 
the interpretation or application of the 
convention is to bo brought before the 
International Court of Justice. 

Tho U.S.A. long remained outside 
international conventions other than the 
Pan-Amer. conventions between it and 
other Amor, states. This caused con¬ 
siderable confusion in international copy¬ 
right which, in 1946, U.N.E.S.C.O. started 
to try to clear. By 1952 U.N.E.S.C.O. 
had succeeded in securing agreement to a 
Universal Copyright Convention by some 
40 countries (excluding China and the 
U.S.S.R.). By early 1956 some 18 
countries (including France, Gorman 
Federal Republic, Japan, Pakistan, Swit¬ 
zerland, and the U.S.A.) had ratified the 
now convention. The Universal Copy¬ 
right Convention does not affect pre¬ 
viously existing C. conventions and that 
of Berne still stands. The purpose ol tho 
Universal Copyright Convention is to 
bridge, so far as international C. is con- 
oornod, the gap between countries of 
widely different legislation, culture, and 
development. 

Under tho convention each signatory 
agrees to give to artistic and literary 
works originating in the other countries 
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the same 0. protection as it ^ives to such 
works of Its own nationals, and it also lays 
down a minimum dixratlon of oop 3 rrI|fht 
(author’s life and 26 years, or 26 years 
from first pub. in oounlries oaloulatlnff O. 
from pub. date). As previously noted, 
the inmortance of the Universal CJopy- 
right Convention to Brit, authors and 
publishers is that their works now gain O. 
protection in the U.S.A. by the use of the 
simple copyright notice laid down in 
the convention, namely the symbol 
together with the name of the copyright 
owner and the year of first pub. Other¬ 
wise protection is gained throughout the 
Berne Union by simultaneous pub. in 
the U.S.A. ana the author’s country. 
Neither the U.S.S.R. nor China Is bound 
by any international code. 

See W. A. Copinger, On the Law of 
Copi/rioht, 1870 (9th ed. in preparation, 
1968); T. Dawson, The Law of the Press, 
1927; A. Plant, Economic Aspects of 
Copyright in Books, 1934; H. A. Howell, 
The Copyright Law (U.S.A.), 1942. 

Copyright Libraries. Orieinatlng with a 
private transaction between Sir Thomas 
BodJey (q.v.) and the Stationers’ Company 
In 1610, the first Act on the deposit of 
books came into effect in 1662 in favour of 
3 libraries—^the Royal Library, and those 
of the unlvs. of Oxford and Ciambridge. 
This number has varied in the U.K., 
though it has always been considered 
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necessary for 1 copy to be deposited In 
the Brit. Museum. In 1710 the number 
was inenoased to 9 owing to the Union 
with Scotland; the Union with Ireland 
increasing it again to 11. The Act of 
1837 decreased it to 6. Then the 
Imperial Copyright Act of 1911 gave, with 
certain exceptions, an extra copy for the 
National Library of Wales. The Irish 
Rep. has its own copyright law. 

As it now stands (section 15 of the 1911 
Act, which is not repealed by the 1956 
Act), 1 copy of every new book pub. in 
the U.El. must be deposited at the Brit. 
Museum ^vithin 1 month of pub. If 
written demand be made to the publisher 
within 12 months of pub. of the work, 
4 complete copies must be sent to the 
agency named on behalf of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, the Univ. Library. 
Cambridge, the National Library or 
Scotland, and also Trinity College, 
Dublin (qq.v.). A further copy of the 
work may be demanded for the National 
Library of Wales (q.v.). 

In other countries the number of deposit 
copies required by law vaiies greatly. In 
Switzerland it Is voluntary; Norway, 
Denmark, etc., require only 1; France, 2; 
Poland, 7; Portugal, 13; Rumania, 15; 
’but the Soviet Republic of Ukraine de¬ 
mands 50 or more copies of each new work. ’ 

See R. C. B. Partridge, The History of 
the Legal Deposit of Boolcs, Library 
Association, 1938. Su also Copyright. 
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A fine of .06 nP. will be charged for each 
day the book is kept over-time. 


Sardar Dyal Singh Public Library, 

NEW DELHI. 


1. Books may be retained for a period not exceediog 
14 days. 

2. Books may be renewed on request if they are not 
required by some other member of the Library. 

3. Dpg-earing the pages of a book; marking or writing 
therein with ink or pencil; teariop or taking out 
pages or otherwise damaging it will constitute an 

^ injury to a book. 

4 Borrower’s will be required to pay full price of any 
book lost or damaged by them. 
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